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PKEFACE. 


This  Tolnme  contains  reports  cf  Trials  between  the  years  1831  and  1840. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volnme  the  editor  has  received  very  great  assistance 
from  Mr.  S.  G.  Lushington,  Barrister-at-Law. 

The  portrait  of  Lord  Denman  is  from  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Denman.  The  plans  are  from  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury.  . 

To  this  volume  applies  the  remark  made  in  the  Prefaces  to  earlier  volumes :  "  The 
Ck>mmittee  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  statements  contained  in  any  of  the  cases ; 
and  they  were  not,  in  their  choice  of  trials  to  be  printed  in  full,  guided  by  any 
opinion  which  they  might  entertain  as  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  either  judge 
or  jury  on  any  occasion." 

May,  1891, 
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Charge  op  Tindal,  C.J.,  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Bristol. 
Opening  of  the  Special  Commission  at  Bristol  on  January  2, 1832. 
Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  by  Tindal,  C.J.    (Reported  in  5  C.  &  P. 
254.) 

By  Tindal,  C.J.  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jory— 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  person  to  suppress  a  riot  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

In  this  respect  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  soldier  and  the  private  individiiaL 

Every  sheriff,  magistrate,  constable,  and  peace  officer  has  authorit;|r  to  command  every  other 
«Hl>)ect  of  the  Crown  to  assist  him  in  the  undertaking,  and  every  man  is  bound,  when  called  upon, 
to  obey  the  call. 

Under  7  &  8  Gea  4.  c.  30.  s.  8  (now  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97.  s.  1 1 ),  a  person  taking  part  in  a  riotous 
assembly  at  the  time  when  the  act  of  demolishing  a  house  begins,  comes  within  the  description 
of  the  offence,  and  is  liable  to  punishment  although  he  did  not  actuiUl^  assist  in  the  demolition. 

Under  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  30.  s.  2  (now  24  ft  25  Vict,  c  97.  s.  3),  it  is  not  necessary  to  show 
lUwill  against  the  person  whose  property  is  destroyed,  but  the  act  is  malicious  in  law  if  it 
necessarily  injures  such  person  and  is  done  wilfully. 

If  a  person  aiding  the  civil  power  in  clearing  the  streets  after  proclamation  made  under  the 
Biot  Act  kiUs  a  person  by  a  pistol  shot,  and  if  he  has  discharged  the  pistol  carelessly  and 
negligently,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter,  but  if  he  has  discharged  it  in  the  fair  and  honest 
execution  of  his  duty  when  the  mob  were  resisting,  the  homicide  is  not  criminal. 


On  the  29th,  30th,  and  81st  October, 
1831,  a  riot  took  place  at  Bristolas herein- 
after described. 

On  Monday  the  2nd  of  January  1832 
ihe  Special  Commission  for  the  trial  of 
prisoners  concerned  in  the  riots  at  Bris- 
tol was  opened  there  by  Tindal,  C.J., 
BosAHquET,  J.,  and  Taunton,  J. 

Tindal,  0.  J.,  charged  the  grand  jury  as 
follows  (a)  :— 

Gentlemen,  we  are  assembled  on  the 
resent  occasion,  by  yirtae  of  the  Special 
Commission  of  His  Majesty,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  into,  hearing,  and  deter- 
jnining,  certain  charges  of  no  ordinary 
«tamp  and  character,  founded  upon  acts  of 
tumultuoas  outrage,  yiolence,  and  rapine, 
which  haye  recently  taken  place  in  this  city. 

This  proceeding  His  Majesty,  out  of 
Jiis  paternal  solicitude,  has  thought  fit  to 
institute,  rather  than  to  leaye  the  inyesti- 

Sition  and  punishment  of  such  charges  to 
e  ordinary  course  and  stated  periods  of 
the  judicature  within  this  city ;  for  in  the 
case  of  oif ences  at  once  so  alarming  to  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  so  dangerous  to 
the  property  and  safety  of  individuals,  it 
is  of  tne  first  importance  to  make  it 
known  to  all  that  inquiry  and  punish- 
ment follow  close  upon  the  commission  of 
crime,  in  order  that  the  wicked  and  ill- 
disposed  may  be  deterred  by  the  dread  of 
the  law  from  engaging  in  similar  enor- 
mities, whilst  the  peaceable  and  Indus- 
•trious  may  look  up  to  it  with  gratitude 
land  afi'ection  for  tne  safeguard  whAh  it 
extends  oyer  their  persons  and  property. 


(a)  From  a  printed  copy  of  the  charge  in  the 
iwpen  of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasory,  No.  1268. 
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But  it  forms,  perhaps,  a  still  stronger 
reason  for  an  early  trial  of  these  chiu*ges, 
that,  where  so  large  a  number  of  persons 
as  that  contained  in  the  calendar  haye 
been  placed  in  confinement,  the  speediest 
means  should  be  adopted  to  set  at  large 
the  innocent,  whoeyer  they  may  be,  and 
to  restore  them  to  the  peaceful  and  honest 
exercise  of  their  daily  callings. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  unable,  from  any  in- 
formation which  has  been  placed  before 
us,  to  assign  the  cause  or  to  trace  the 
exact  origin  of  those  enormities  which  you 
are  now  called  upon  to  inyestigate.  It 
appears,  howeyer,  that  a  few  hours  before 
they  were  committed  a  riotous  and  tumul- 
tuary assemblage  of  the  people  gathered 
itself  together  with  an  object  and  for  a  par- 
pose  which  no  honest  man  or  well-wisher 
to  the  laws  of  his  country  can  sufficiently 
reprobate — I  mean  the  open  and  ayowed 
purpose  of  treating  with  insult  and  indig- 
nity, if  not  with  personal  yiolence,  a 
gentleman  placed  in  a  high  judicial  sta- 
tion, bearing  the  authority  of  his  Soye- 
reign  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  within  this  city,  aad  during  part  of 
the  Tery  time  engaged  in  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  his  judicial  fnnction8.(a) 

Gentlemen,  it  is  to  be  collected  from 
the  depositions  which  I  haye  seen  that  the 
outrages  which  will  form  the  immediate 
subject  of  your  inquiry  commenced  at 
about  the  time  of  dusk,  on  Saturday  eyen- 
ing,  the  29th  October  last,  and  continued, 
with  short  intermission,  until  four  o'clock 
on  the  Monday  momins,  when,  after  the 
Biot  Act  had  been  read,  and  the  persons 
assembled,  notwithstanding   the   proola- 


(a)  Sir  Charle!iWetherell,Becorder  of  Bristol. 
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mation,  had  refueed  for  moro  than  an  hour 
to  disperse  themselves,  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  riot  was  arrested,  and  the 
tomult.  entirely  suppressed,  by  thevij^ur 
and  energy  of  the  military,  called  in  to 
tiie  aid  of  tiie  civil  magistrate. 

I  purposely  abstain  from  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  terror  occasioned  to  individuals, 
and  of  the  outrages  which  took  place  in 
that  interval  against  property,  botn  public 
and  private.  Such  description  would  bo 
unnecessary  to  make  you  understand  the 
application  of  the  law  to  the  facts  as  they 
will  appear  before  you  in  evidence — ^the 
chief  object  which  I  have  now  in  view ;  and 
it  woidd  have  the  unavoidable  coiisequence 
of  depriving  you  of  that  calm  judgment 
which  it  is  your  duty  to  bring  to  the  pre- 
sent investigation,  where,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  safety  and  weU-bein|Z  of  the 
community,  and,  on  the  other,  the  lives 
and  liberty  of  the  accused,  depend  so 
materially  upon  your  decision. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  consider  whether  the 
acts  of  outrage  and  rapine  which  after- 
wards ensued  were  caused  by  the  riotous 
proceedings  which  occurred  at  an  ear- 
lier part  of  the  day ;  or  whether  wicked 
and  designing  men,  taking  advantage  of 
the  state  of  excitement  in  which  the 
people  already  were,  availed  themselves 
of  it  to  eflfect  their  own  purposes  of  de- 
struction and  plunder.  It  may,  however, 
be  safely  concluded  that,  if  the  excitement 
which  led  to  the  defiance  of  the  law  at  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day  had  never  existed, 
the  weightier  crimes, subsequently  commit- 
ted by  the  populace,  would  not  liave  taken 
place  ;  and  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason 
tiiat  the  law  of  England  hath  at  all  times 
held  in  the  ^eatost  abhorrence  riotous 
and  tumultuary  assemblages  of  the  people. 
No  man  can  foresee  at  the  commence- 
ment what  course  they  will  take,  or  what 
consequences  will  ensue.  Though  cases 
may  occur  in  which  the  object  of  such 
assemblies  is  at  first  defined  and  moderate, 
they  rapidly  enlarge  their  power  of  mis- 
chief ;  and  from  the  natural  effect  of  the 
excitement  and  ferment  inseparable  from 
the  collection  of  multitudes  in  one  mass, 
the  orig^al  design  is  quickly  lost  si^ht 
of,  and  men  hurry  on  to  the  commission 
of  crimes  which,  at  their  first  meeting, 
they  never  contemplated.  The  beginning 
of  tumult  is  like  the  letting  out  of  water ; 
if  not  stopped  at  first,  it  becomes  difficult 
to  do  so  afterwards ;  it  rises  and  increases, 
ontil  it  overwhelms  the  fairest  and  the 
most  valuable  works  of  man. 

G^entiemen,  it  has  been  well  said,  that  the 
use  of  the  law  consists,  first,  in  preserving 
men's  persons  &om  death  and  violence; 
next,  in  seenring  to  them  the  free  enioyment 
of  their  property.  And  although  eveiy 
single  act  of  violence,  and  each  individuu 


breach  of  the  law,  tends  to  counteract  and 
destroy  this  its  primary  use  and  object, 
yet  do  general  risings  and  tumultuary 
meetings  of  the  people,  in  a  more  especial 
and  particular  manner,  produce  this  effect, 
— ^not  only  removing  all  security,  both  firom 
the  persons  and  property  of  men,  but  for 
the  time  putting  down  the  law  itself,  and 
daring  to  usurp  its  place. 

The  law  of  England  hath,  accordingly, 
in  proportion  to  the  danger  which  it  at- 
taches to  riotous  and  disorderly  meet- 
ings of  the  people,  made  ample  provision 
for  preventing  such  offences,  ana  for  the 
prompt  and  effectual  suppression  of  them 
whenever  they  arise.  And  I  think  it  may 
not  be  unsuitable  to  the  present  occasion, 
if  I  proceed  to  call  your  attention,  with 
some  degree  of  detail,  to  the  various  pro* 
visions  of  the  law  for  carrying  that  purpose 
into  effect. 

In  the  first  place,  by  the  Common  Law, 
every  private  person  may  lawfully  endea- 
vour, of  his  own  authority,  and  without 
any  warrant  or  sanction  of  the  magistrate, 
to  suppress  a  riot  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  He  may  disperse,  or  assist  in  dis- 
persing, those  who  are  assembled ;  be 
may  stay  those  who  are  engaged  in  it 
from  executing  their  purpose;  he  may 
stop  and  prevent  others  whom  he  shall  see 
coming  up  from  joining  the  rest ;  and 
not  only  has  he  the  authority,  but  it  is  his 
bounden  duty,  as  a  good  subject  of  the 
King,  to  perform  this  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability.  If  the  riot  be  general  and  dan- 
gerous, he  may  arm  himself  against  the 
evildoers,  to  keep  the  peace.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  of  England,  in 
the  time  of  Queen  ElSaheth,  in  a  case 
called  "  The  Case  of  Armes,"  {Popham*9 
Bep.  121),  although  the  judges  add  that 
it  would — 

"  be  more  discreet  for  every  one  in  such  a  case 
to  atteiid  and  be  assistant  to  the  justbes, 
•herifis,  or  other  ministers  of  the  King,  in  the 
doing  of  it," 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  more  advisable 
so  to  do ;  for  the  presence  and  authority 
of  the  magistrate  would  restrain  the  pro- 
ceeding to  such  extremities,  until  the  oan- 
ger  was  sufficientJv  immediate,  or  until 
some  felony  was  either  committed,  or  could 
not  be  prevented  without  recourse  to  arms ; 
and  at  all  events,  the  assistance  given  by 
men  who  act  in  subordination  and  concert 
with  the  civil  magistrate,  will  be  more  effec- 
tual to  attain  the  object  proposed,  than  any 
efforts,  however  well  intended,  of  separated 
and  disunited  individuals.  But  if  the 
occasion  demands  immediate  action,  and 
no  opportunity  is  given  for  procuring  the 
advice  or  sanction  of  the  magistrate,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  subject  to  act  for  himself, 
and  upon  his  own  responsibility,  in  sup- 
pressing a  riotous  and  tumultuous  assem- 
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hlj;  and  he  may  be  aasnred  that  whatever 
is  honestly  done  by  him  in  the  execution 
of  that  object  will  be  supported  and 
justified  by  the  Common  Law.  (a) 

And,  whilst  I  am  stating  the  obligation 
imposed  by  the  law  on  every  snbject  of  the 
rewm,  I  wish  to  observe   that  the  law 
acknowledges  no  distinction  in  this  respect 
between  the  soldier  and  the  private  in- 
dividual.   The  soldier  is  still  a  citizen, 
lying  under  the  same  obli^tion,  and  in- 
vested with  the  same  authority,  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  King,  as  any  other  sub- 
ject.(&)    If  the  one  is  bound  to  attend  the 
call  of  the  civil  magistrate,  so  also  is  the 
other ;  if  the  one  may  interfere  for  that 
puipose,  when  the  occasion  demands  it, 
without  the  requisition  of  the  magistrate, 
so  may  the  other  too ;  if  the  one  may  em- 
ploy arms  for  that  purpose,  when  arms  are 
necessary,  the  soldier  may  do  the  same. 
Undoubtedly,  the  same  exercise  of  discre- 
tion which  requires  the  private  subject  to 
act  in  subordination  to  and  in  aid  of  the 
magistrate,  rather   than   upon   his  'own 
authority,  before  recourse  is  had  to  arms, 
ought  to  operate  in  a  still  stronger  degree 
with  a  military  force.      But  where  the 
danger  is  pressmg  and  immediate,  where 
a  felony  has  actually  been  committed,  or 
cannot  otherwise  be  prevented,  and  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  no  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  of  obtaining  a  requisition 
from  the  proper  authorities,  the  military 
subjects  of  ine  King,  like  his  civil  sub- 
jects, not  only  may,  but  are  bound,  to 
do  their  utmost,  of  their  own  authority, 
to  prevent  the  perpetration   of  outrage, 
to  put  down  riot  and  tumult,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  Hves  and  property  of  the  people. 
Gentlemen,  still  further,  by  the  Common 
Law,  not  only  is  each  private  subject  bound 
to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  but  every 
sheriff,  constable,  and  other  peace  officer  is 
called  upon  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  for  the 
suppression  of  riot,  and  each  has  au^ority 
to  command  all  other  subjects  of  the  King 
to  assist  them  in  that  undertaking.    By 
an  early  statute,  which  is  still  in  force 
(the  13  Hen,  4.  c.  7.),  any  two  justices, 
together  with  the  sheriff  or  under-sheriff 
of  the  county,  shall  come  with  the  power 
of  the  county,  if  need  be,  to  arrest  any 
rioters,  and  shall  arrest  them ;  and  they 
have  power  to  record  that  which  they  see 
done  in  their  presence  against  the  law, 
by  which  record  the  offenders  shall  be 
convicted,  and  may  afterwards  be  brought 
to  punishment.      And  here  I  most  dis- 
tinctly observe  that  it  is  not  left  to  the 
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(a)  This  passage  is  cited  with  approval  by 
Willes,  J.,  in  dehvering  the  jadgment  of  the 
Szebequer  Chamber  in  Philipg  v.  £yre,  LB.  6 
Q.B.,  p.  15. 

(6)  See  1  Bt  Tr.  N.S.  1176. 


choice  or  will  of  the  subject,  as  some  have 
erroneously  supposed,  to  attend  or  not  to 
the  call  of  the  magistrate,  as  they  think 
proper ;  but  every  man  is  bound,  when 
called  upon,  under  pain  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, to  yield  a  ready  and  implicit 
obedience  to  the  call  of  the  magistrate, 
and  to  do  his  utmost  in  assisting  him  to 
suppress  any  tumultuous  assembly ;  for  in 
the  succeeding  reign  another  statute  was 
passed,  which  enacts  that  the  King's 
**  liegje  people,  being  sufficient  to  travel  in  the 
counties  where  such  routs,  assemblies,  or  riots 
be,  shall  be  assistant  to  the  justices,  commis- 
sioners, sheriff,  and  other  officers  upon  reason- 
able warning," 

to  ride  with  them  in  aid  to  resist  such 
riots,  routs,  and  assemblies,  on  pain  of 
imprisonment  and  to  make  fine  and  ran- 
som to  the  King,  (a)  Li  the  explanation 
of  which  statutiC,  Dalton,  an  eany  writer 
of  considerable  authority,  declares — 
**  that  the  justices  and  sheriff  may  command, 
and  ought  to  have,  the  aid  and  attendance  of 
all  Imights,  gentlemen,  yeomen,  husbandmen, 
labourers,  tradesmen,  servants,  and  apprentices, 
and  of  all  other  persons  being  above  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  and  able  to  travel."(6) 

In  later  times  the  course  has  been  for 
the  magistrate,  on  occasions  of  actual 
riot  and  confusion,  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
such  persons  as  he  thought  necessary, 
and  to  swear  them  as  spec&l  constables. 
And  in  order  to  prevent  any  doubt,  if 
doubt  could  exist,  as  to  his  power  to  com- 
mand their  assistance  by  way  of  precaution, 
the  statute  1  Geo.  4.  c.  37.,  and  since  that 
has  been  repealed  by  the  still  more  recent 
Act  of  1  &  2  WiU,  4.  c.  41.,  the  statute  last 
referred  to  has  invested  the  magistrate 
with  that  power  in  direct  and  express 
terms,  when  tumult,  riot,  or  felony  was 
only  likely  to  take  place,  or  might  rea- 
sonablv  be  apprehended. (c)  AgsSn,  that 
this  call  of  the  magistrate  is  compulsory, 
and  not  left  to  the  choice  of  the  party  to 
obey  or  not,  appears  from  the  express 
enactment  in  the  latter  Act,  that,  if  he  dis- 
obeys, unless  legally  exempted,  he  is  liable 
to  the  penalties  and  punishments  therein 
specified.((Z) 

But  the  most  important  provision  of  the 
law  for  the  suppression  of  riots  is  to  be 
found  in  the  statute  1  Oeo.  1.  st.  2.  c.  6.,  by 
which  it  is  enacted, — 

**  that  if  any  persons  to  the  number  of  twelve 
or  more,  being  unlawfully,  riotously,  and  tumul- 
tuously  assembled  together  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace,  &c,  and  being  required  or 


(a)  fl  Hen.  5.  st  1.  c.  8. 
(6)  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  Dalton's 
Country  Justice,  c.  B2. 

(c)  8.  1. 

(d)  6.8.    See  8  &  8  WUl.  4.  o.  108. 
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commanded  by  any  one  or  more  justice  or  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  or  by  the  sherifi;  &c.,  by  pro- 
clamation to  be  made  in  the  King's  name,  in 
the  form  herein-after  directed,  to  disperse  them- 
selves, and  peaceably  to  depart  to  their  habita- 
tions, or  to  their  lawful  business,  shall,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  more  (notwithstanding 
such  proclamation  made),  unlawfully,  riotously, 
and  tumultuously  remain  or  continue  together 
by  the  space  of  one  hour  after  such  command 
or  request  made  by  proclamation,  then  such  con- 
tinuing together  to  the  number  of  twelve  or 
more,  after  such  command  or  request  made  by 
proclamation,  shall  be  adjudged  felony,  and  the 
offenders  shall  suffer  death  as  felons." 

Such  are  the  different  proyisions  of  the 
law  of  England  for  the  patting  down  of 
tomultuary  meetings ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm  that,  if  the  means  pro- 
vided by  the  law  are  promptly  and  judi- 
cially enforced  by  the  magistrate,  and 
honestly  secondea  by  the  co-operation  of 
his  fellow  subjects,  very  few  and  rare 
would  be  the  instances  in  which  tumultuous 
assemblages  of  the  people  would  be  able 
to  hold  defiance  to  the  laws. 

Q«ntlemen,  before  I  proceed  to  the  oonsi- 
^deration  of  the  cases  in  the  calendar,  let  me 
impress  on  the  attention  of  all  those  who, 
from  idleness,  curiosity,  or  mere  thought- 
lessness, suffer  themselves  to  form  part 
.^of  a  riotous  and  disorderly  meeting,  that 
they  subject  themselves,  unconsciously,  to 
^he  danger  of  punishment  for  crimes 
which  they  never  contemplated ;  for 
where  many  are  collected  together  in  the 
prosecution  of  an  illegal  object,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  discriminate  between  the 
active  and  unoffending  part  of  the  mob. 
It  requires  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
accused,  which  they  may  not  be  able  to 
produce,  in  order  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  charge  of  participation  in  the 
euilt  of  others.  The  only  safe  course  for 
uie  peaceable  and  well-disposed,  on  all 
occasions  of  popular  tumult,  is  this  ;  to  lend 
their  ready  aid  to  assist  the  magistrate  in 
suppressing  it,  or,  at  all  events,  forthwith 
.to  separate  themselves  from  the  others. 

One  class  of  cases  likely  to  come  be- 
fore you,  will  be  founded  upon  the  statute 
7  &  8  Oeo,  4i,  c.  30.  s.  8,  by  which  it  is 
enacted, — 

**  that  if  any  persons  riotously  and  tumultuously 
assembled  together,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  shall  unlawfully,  and  with  force, 
demolish,  pull  down,  or  destroy,  or  besin  to 
demolish,  pull  down,  or  destroy,  &c.,  any  house, 
stable,  coach-house,  out-house,  warehouse,  office, 
shop,  mill,  &c.,  every  such  offender  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof, 
shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon/'(a) 

In  cases  of  this  description,  you  will  con- 
sid^  whether  the  individual  charged  was 
on^  of  the  persons  constituting  a  riotous 

(o)  See  24  ft  96  Viet  c.  97.  s.  II. 


assemblage  which  was  effecting  the  de- 
struction of  the  building.  If  he  formed 
part  of  such  riotous  assembly  at  the  time 
the  act  of  demolition  commenced,  or  if  he 
wilfully  joined  such  riotous  assembly,  so 
as  to  co-operate  with  them  whilst  the  act 
of  demolition  was  going  on,  and  before  it 
was  completed,  in  either  case  he  comes 
within  the  description  of  the  offence,  and 
within  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  Act, 
although  he  may  not  have  been  a  person 
who  actually  assisted  with  his  own  hand 
in  the  demolition  of  the  building. 

But  the  more  numerous  class  of  cases 
seems  to  be  that  which  is  founded  upon 
the  2nd  section  of  the  same  statute,  by 
which  it  is  enacted, — 

*'  that  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  mali- 
ciously set  fire  to,  &c.,  any  house  (or  other 
buildmg  mentioned  above),  whether  the  same 
or  any  of  them  respectively  shall  then  shall  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  offender,  or  in  that  of  any 
other  person,  with  intent  thereby  to  ii^ure  or 
defraud  any  person,  every  such  offender  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof, 
shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon.''(a) 

In  this  offence  you  will  perceive  it  is 
no  constituent  port  of  the  descriptions 
in  the  statute,  that  the  party  charged 
should  form  one  of  a  tumultuous  or  riotous 
assemblage  for  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace ;  it  is  an  offence  that  may  be 
committed  by  a  single  individual.  You 
will,  therefore,  in  these  cases,  inquire, 
first,  whether  the  party  set  fire  to  the 
building  himself.  In  such  case,  no  doubt 
of  his  guilt  can  exist;  and  if  the  proof 
falls  short  of  this,  you  will  then  consider 
whether  he  was  jointly  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  same  object  With  those 
who  committed  the  offence.  If,  by  his 
word  or  gesture,  he  incited  others  to 
commit  the  felony,  or  if  he  was  so  near 
the  spot  at  the  time  that  he,  by  his  pre- 
sence, wilfulljr  aided  and  assisted  them  in 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  in  either 
of  these  cases  the  felony  is  complete, 
without  any  actual  manual  share  m  its 
commi8sion.  And  where  the  statute  directs 
that,  to  complete  the  offence,  it  must  have 
been  done  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud 
any  person,  there  is  no  occasion  that  any 
malice  or  ill-will  should  subsist  against 
the  person  whose  property  is  so  destroyed. 
It  is  a  malicious  act,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  when  a  man  wilfully  does  tnat  which 
is  illegal,  and  which,  in  its  necessary 
consequence,  must  injure  his  neighbour. 
And  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe  tnat  the 
setting  fire  to  another's  house,  whether 
the  owner  be  a  stranger  to  the  prisoner, 
or  a  person  against  whom  he  had  a  former 
grudge,  must  be  equally  ix\jurious  to  him. 
JNor  will  it  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the 


(a)  See  94  &  2S  Vict.  e.  97.  s.  8. 
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house  which  forms  the  subjeci  of  the  in- 
dictment in  any  particular  case  was  that 
which  was  actually  set  on  fire  by  the 
prisoner.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute the  offence,  if  he  b  shown  to  have 
feloniously  set  on  fire  another  house, 
from  which  the  flames  communicated  to 
the  rest.  No  man  can  shelter  himself 
from  punishment,  on  the  ground  that  the 
mischief  which  he  committed  was  wider 
in  its  consequences  than  he  originally 
intended. 

Gentlemen,  another  class  of  offenders 
will  be  that  of  persons  who  stand  charged 
with  acts  of  plunder  and  theft.  And 
these  may  come  before  you,  either  ag- 
grayated  by  the  circumstance  of  yiolenoe 
or  threats  to  the  person  of  the  owner, 
or  with  the  circumstance  of  breaking 
into  his  dwelling-house,  or  stealing  the 
property  thereout  when  the  house  was 
already  broken  open;  in  both  which 
cases  the  offence  is  considered  of  a  more 
aggrayated  nature,  and  the  measure  of 
punishment  is  consequently  more  seyere. 
Or  the  facts  may  assume  the  shape  of 
a  simple  larceny  of  the  goods  of  another. 
In  all  which  cases,  as  in  the  case  of 
arson  before  adverted  to,  all  who  are 
present,  aiding,  assenting,  and  co-ope- 
rating in  the  fact,  are,  in  point  of  law, 
principal  offenders. 

The  only  other  obseryation  I  would 
suggest  upon  the  last-mentioned  offence 
is  tnis,  that,  where  property  which  ha8 
been  stolen  is  found  in  the  possession  of 
any  person  recently  after  the  theft  com- 
mitt^,  unless  circumstances  appear  to 
rebut  sufh  presumption,  he  may  be  pre- 
sumed guilty  of  the  theft,  until  he  can 
explain  or  proye  his  innocent  possession 
of  the  property.  Upon  the  subject  of  a 
yery  numerous  class  of  cases  relating  to 
the  receiying  of  stolen  property  with  the 
ffuill^  knowledge  that  it  has  Men  stolen, 
I  hold  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  offer  you 
any  obseryation  whateyer. 

There  is,  howeyer,  one  case  which 
stands  in  a  different  situation  from  the 
rest,  and  to  which  it  may  be  proper  that 
I  should  call  your  particular  attention.  I 
mean  the  case  of  James  Croesley  LeunSf(a) 
who  is  at  present  at  large  upon  his  recog- 
nizance, but  who  stands  charged,  upon 
an  inquest  before  the  coroner,  with  the 
offence  of  manslaughter,  in  shooting  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  Morris,  It  appears 
from  the  depositions  before  the  coroner, 
that  Lewis  was  acting  in  aid  of  the  ciyil 
authorities,  in  assisting  to  clear  the  streets, 
after   proclamation   had   been   regularly 


(a)  He  was  acquitted.    See  below,  pf^7Sn. 


made,  requiring  the  rioters  to  disperse 
themselyes,  and  after  they  had  continued 
together  for  more  than  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  making  proclamation.  It  appears, 
also,  by  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
that  the  pistol  was  not  aimed  at  the  boy, 
who  was  unfortunately  struck  by  the  ball. 
The  nature,  howeyer,  of  the  offence  com- 
mitted by  Letois  will  not  depend  so  much 
upon  that  fact,  as  upon  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  pistol  was  originally  dis- 
charged. If  the  firing  of  the  pistol  by 
Levns  was  a  rash  act,  uncalled  for  by  the 
occasion,  or  if  it  was  discharged  negli- 
gently and  carelessly,  the  offence  would 
amount  to  manslaughter.  But  if  it  was 
discharged  in  the  fair  and  honest  execution 
of  his  duty,  in  endeayouring  to  disperse 
the  mob,  by  reason  of  their  resisting ;  the 
act  of  the  firing  of  the  pistol  was  then  an 
act  justified  by  the  occasion,  under  the 
Biot  Act  before  referred  to,  and  the  kill- 
ing of  the  boy  would  then  amount  to 
accidental  death  only,  and  not  to  the 
offence  of  manslaughter. " (a)  [The  learned 
Judge  referred  to  the  prisoners  in  custody 
at  the  time  of  the  riot  who  had  not  been 
tried  by  the  Recorder.]  To  return,  how- 
eyer, to  the  principal  object  of  this  special 
Commission,  I  cannot  in  conclusion  do 
better  than  exhort  you  all  to  bring  to  the 
examination  of  these  yarious  charges  and 
state  of  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  unpreju- 
diced, impartial,  and  dispassionate,  on  the 
other,  firm  and  straightforward  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  duty.  So  that  whilst  you 
watch  the  eyidence  with  scrupulous  care 
and  anxious  fidelity,  and  then  only  deter- 
mine that  the  accusation  shall  proceed, 
where  the  evidence  of  guilt  preponderate ; 
yet,  when  such  preponderancy  takes  place, 
you  will  show  the  temper  of  your  justice 
to  be  at  once  too  pure  and  too  firm  to  be 
turned  aside  by  any  false  notions  of  leni^ 
from  the  discharge  of  your  duty  in  send- 
ing the  prisoner  to  take  his  trial  before 
that  jury  who  is  to  decide  ultimately  upon 
his  innocence  or  guilt. 


(a)  There  is  a  printed  report  of  the  "  Trials  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  late  Riots,  before 
Chief  Justice  Tiudal,  Justices  Bosanquet  and 
Taunton,  which  commenced  Monday,  January  2, 
and  ended  Saturday,  January  14,  1832."  Bris- 
tol, 1832.  There  is  also  a  report  in  papers  of 
Solicitor  to  the  Ti-easur}-,  No.  1263  and  AnnuaX 
Register,  1832,  216.  It  appears  that  of  the  118 
prisoners,  4  were  executed,  sentences  of  death 
were  recorded  against  26,  1  was  sentenced  to  14 
years'  transportation,  6  to  7  years'  transportation, 
11  to  2  years',  17  to  12  months'  imprisonment, 

7  to  6  months'  imprisonment,  3  to  4  months', 

8  to  8  months*  imprisonment,  2  to  1  month ; 
no  bills  were  found  against  11,  and  22  were 
acquitted. 
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THE  KING  against  CHARLES  PINNET. 
Tbial  at  Bab,  on  Octobeb  25  to  Novebibeb  1,  1832,  of  Chablks 

PiNNEY,    BEFOBB    LOBD    TeNTEBDEN,    C.J.,  LlTTLEDALB,    PaBKE,  AND 

Taunton,  J.J.,  and  a  Special  Jubt,  fob  Neglect  of  Duty  as 
Mayob,  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Riots  at  Bbistol  on  29ih, 
30th,  and  31st  Octobeb  1831.  (Reported  in  5  0.  &  P.  254  and 
3  B.  &  Ad.  947.) 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  Becorder  of  Bristol,  appointed  Satnrdaj,  the  29th  October  1881,  for 
hoMiDff  the  gaol  delirerj  in  that  city. 

At  we  request  of  the  magistrates,  who  feared  a  disturbance,  soldiers  were  sent  to  Bristol,  and 
about  800  special  constables  were  sworn  in.  A  riot  took  place  when  the  Becorder  entered  the  citj 
on  the  29th  October  1881,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  it.  The  Biot  Act  was  read  more  *^^n 
once,  and  the  soldiers  were  called  in,  but  they  did  not  fire.  Bj  midnight  quiet  was  restored.  The 
Major  remained  at  the  Mansion  House  all  night. 

Barly  on  Sunday  morning  the  riot  was  renewed  with  more  yiolenoe  ;  the  Mansion  House  was 
attacked ;  and  the  Mayor  left  it,  and  went  to  the  Guildhall.  About  mid-day  of  Sunday  a  mob 
attacked  Bridewell  and  set  free  ^e  prisoners.  It  afterwards  released  the  prisoners  in  the  city 
gaol,  destroyed  the  goremor's  house,  a  toll  house,  a  prison  at  Lawford's  Gate,  outside  the  city, 
-the  Bishop's  Palace,  the  Custom  House,  and  many  houses  on  two  sides  of  Queen's  Square.  None 
of  these  boildings  were  defended.  The  Mayor  called  a  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  for  the  protection 
of  the  city,  but  no  measures  were  taken.  He  did  not  call  out  the  Chelsea  pensioners,  of  whom 
there  were  many  in  the  city,  nor  did  he  cause  precepts  to  be  issued  summoning  the  posse  eomikUuM, 
But  he  gare  orders  that  public  notices  should  be  sent  on  Sunday  morning  to  all  the  places  of 
worship  requesting  the  inhabitants  to  form  themselves  into  bodies  and  to  come  to  the  Guildhall. 

On  ue  following  morning  (the  81st)  reinforcements  of  troops  arrived.  The  commanding  officer 
requested  that  one  of  the  magistrates  should  accompany  him  on  horseback.  They  all  refused. 
But  the  conmiander  received  from  the  Mayor  a  letter  autiborising  him  to  disperse  the  mob ;  which 
was  done. 

Information  against  the  Mayor  for  neglect  of  duty ;  and  trial  at  bar  before  Lord  Tenterden,  C.J., 
Littledale,  Parke,  and  Taunton,  J  J. 

By  littledale,  J.,  in  directing  the  jury  (Parke  and  Taimton,  J^F.,  agreeing). 

1.  JDufy  of  Magistrates  in  Case  of  Riots. 

That  a  magistrate  or  other  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  suppress  a  riot  is  bound  to  do  all  that 

reasonably  may  be  expected  in  the  circumstances  from  a  man  of  honesty  and  of  ordinatr 

prudence,  firmness,  and  activity ; 
That  honesty  of  intention  is  not  of  itself  a  defence  ; 
That  a  magistrate  is  not  required  to  ride  along  and  charge  with  the  military,  or  to  head  the 

special  constables,  or  to  give  orders  to  the  military  to  firo ; 
That  he  is  not  bound  to  hire  men  to  aid  in  keeping  the  peace,  but  only  to  collect  those  who 

come  on  reasonable  warning. 

2.  Use  of  Firearms  in  suppressing  Riots. 

That  magistrates  may  supply  the  King's  subjects  with  firearms  in  order  to  suppress  a  riot, 
though  such  a  course  is  not  in  general  prudent 

8.  Vuty  of  Subjects  in  Case  of  Riots, 

That  all  the  King's  subjects  upon  receiving  reasonable  warning  are  bound  to  aid  the  justices 
in  suppressing  a  riot,  and  to  attend  upon  the  posse  comitatus  upon  receiving  reasonable 
notice,  though  precepts  have  not  been  made  out  and  served. 

4.  JDutg  of  Military  in  regard  to  Riots. 

That  a  military  officer  may,  in  quelling  a  riot,  act  without  a  magistrate,  though  such  a 
course  is  not  in  general  prudent. 

5.  Vuty  of  Magistrate,  under  the  Stcttutes  reiaUng  to  Special  Constables. 

By  Parke  and  Taunton,  J.J.  (Littledale,  J.,  doubting). 
That  as  the  information  contained  no  charge  based  on  these  statutes  the  jury  ought  not  to 

take  them  into  account ; 
That  if  the  information  contained  such  a  charge  the  defendant  could  not  be  found  guilty 

under  these  statutes  unless  there  was  evidence  that  information  on  oath  had  been  laid  in 

accordance  with  them. 
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The  following  case  was  laid  before  the 
Law  Officers  for  their  opinion  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates  of  Bristol : — 

"  Copies  of  the  proceeding  of  a  Court  of 
Inquiry  into  the  condact  of  Lieatenant-Colonel 
BreretonXa)  on  the  occasion  of  the  Riots  at 
Bristol;  of  a  statement  from  the  Mayor  of 
Bristol(6)  ;  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Courts 
Martial  on  LieutenantZColonel  Brereton }  and  of 
a  report  from  the  solicitors  to  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  appointed  by  a  public  meeting  of  Mer- 
chants, Bankers,  Traders,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  Bristol,  held  on  2l8t  November  1881,  are  left 
herewith,  (c) 

"  Viscount  Melbourne  has  been  pleased  to 
transmit  these  papers  to  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  with  directions  to  lay  them  before  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-Geneial,  and  to  request 
their  opinion." 

**  Whether  upon  the  facts  stated  the  magis- 
trates have  been  guilty  of  any  misconduct 
which  will  subject  them  to  a  criminal  informa- 
tion ;  and,  if  so,  they  are  requested  to  state  in 
detail  the  facts  upon  which  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings ought  to  be  grounded." 

The  following  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Law  Officers : — 

Upon  the  fiusts  stated,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  ihe  magistrates  have  been  guil^'  of  mis- 
conduct which  subjects  them  to  a  criminal  in- 
formation.(<0 

We  think  that  they  were  grossly  negligent 
of  their  duty,  and  much  of  the  mischief  that 
occurred  was  produced  by  their  supineness  and 
inactivity.  We  proceed  to  observe  on  some  of 
the  most  important  details  in  the  history  of 
these  unhappy  transactions  upon  which  our 
opinion  is  founded. 

Considering  the  previous  apprehension  of 
danger  which  led  them  to  apply  for  military  aid, 
weuink  that  the  magistrates  ought  in  the  first 
instance  to  have  organized  a  much  larger  force 
of  special  constables,  and  to  have  exerted  for 
that  purpose  all  the  authority  with  which  the 
law  mvests  them.  The  absence  of  this  pre- 
caution, however,  may  have  been  merely  a 
miscalculation  of  the  violence  likely  to  be  com- 
mitted, and  the  force  that  would  become  neces- 
sary to  repress  it.  Bat  after  the  Recorder  had 
been  assailed  by  a  mob  from  his  arrival  at 
Tatterdown  Hill  till  he  opened  the  court — in  the 
court  where  he  was  presiding  as  judge — ^from 
that  period  till  he  was  personally  attacked  when 
aUf^ting  at  the  Mansion  House — the  tumultuous 


(o)  See  below,  pp.  80n,  1318,  Appendix  B., 
andDomestio  Papers^  Gloucester,  1831,  10/1. 
Ch)  See  below,  p.  241. 

(c)  „         p.  96. 

(d)  The  Law  Officers  had  already,  on  De- 
cember 20, 1831,  given  their  opinion  m  general 
terms  that  **  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  in- 
stituting criminal  proceedings  against  all  the 
magistrates,  for  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  which 
has  in  our  opinion  mainly  contributed  to  the 
outrages  ktely  committed  at  Bristol"  Domestic, 
UwOfficcn,  1881-8. 


assemblage  ought  not  to  have  been  permitted  to 
remain  in  front  of  that  baiMing,  tearing  up  the 
palisades,  breaking  the  windews,  dg^iting  the 
constables,  insulting  tfa^  An^sftFAoy.  ■  ' 

The  Mayor  himself  must  have  been  of  this 
opinion,  when  he  read  tike  Proclttmation  pre- 
scribed by  the  Biot  Act."  file  cotiM  hardly 
perform  that  necessary  duty  from'  a  continuance 
of  the  same  outrages  :  and  the  mob  hemained  in 
a  state  of  riot.  We  are  of  opinion  that  all  the 
civil  power  which  could  theabe-eollected  ought 
to  have  been  called  into  action,  and  that  resort 
should  have  been  had  to  mitftaryaid  in  its  sup- 
port. There  is  a  great  reasto  to  -believe  that  by 
this  demonstration,  even  if  nd- charge  had  been 
made»  the  mob  would  have  been  dispersed. 

When  the  military  came,  great  diffiealties  were 
undoubtedly  imposed  upon  the  msg^istrates  by 
the  "  commanding  officer.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unfortunate  at  such  a  crisis  than  the 
delusion  under  which  that  gentleman  laboured 
respecting  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
populace.  On  the  mere  view  of  what  was 
passing.  Colonel  Brereton  would  have  been 
clearly  justifiable  in  clearing  the  streets  by  any 
needful  force  even  without  the  presence,  and  of 
course,  therefore,  without  the  command  or  per- 
mission of  any  magistrate.  We  think  it  was 
unreasonable  in  him  to  insist  on  the  direct 
authority  of  the  mayor  to  fire,  when  the  mayor 
did  order  him  to  clear  the  streets,  even  though 
that  end  coiild  not  be  accomplished  without 
using  fire-arms  or  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

But  though  that  officer  might  have  done  more 
for  the  restoration  of  order,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  magistrates  did  enough.  He 
required  more  specific  orders;  and  we  think  he 
ought  to  have  received  them.  If  the  actual 
state  of  things  required  fire-arms  to  be  used, 
the  magistrates  ought  to  have  ordered  them  to 
be  used,  referring  nothing  to  his  discretion. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  things 
did  not  then  warrant  a  charge  by  soldiers,  some 
magistrate  or  magistrates  ought  to  have  gone 
out  with  them,  to  give  the  word  when,  in  their 
discretion,  they  thought  it  necessary.  The 
course  they  took  left  him  in  the  situation  of  any 
one  of  the  King's  subjects,  happening  to  wit- 
ness a  riot,  which  he  has  a  right  to  quell  by 
force,  if  he  will  assume  the  responsibility. 

Much  allowance,  however,  may  be  fiiirly  claimed 
for  the  situation  of  the  magistrates  at  this  period, 
and  they  may  naturally  have*  been  paralysed  bv 
a  sudden  disappointment  in  obtaining  the  mih- 
tary  assistance  on  which  they  relied. 

Their  first  great  fault,  we  think,  was  com- 
mitted when  they  separated  that  night.  Twelve 
hours  had  passed  in  most  alarming  riots :  the 
Mansion  House  had  been  long  besieged,  me- 
naced, broken  open,  plundered,  attempted  to  be 
fired.  The  mob  had  been  dislodged  by  soldiers, 
but  not  wholly  driven  away  from  the  street  in 
front  of  it  Another  party  attacked  the  Council 
House  (full  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant)  at 
midnight,  and  kept  up  a  running  fight  with 
some  of  the  14th  who  in  self-defence  had  shot  a 
ringleader. 

u  the  magistrates  of  a  dty  so  infested  and 
endangered  did  not  either  remain  tegether,  or 
at  least  relieve  one  another  daring  the  night. 
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thej  certainlj  oaght  to  have  taken  measures  for 
meetmg  earlj  on  the  following  morning.  Their 
proclaiming  such  an  intention,  and  summoning 
their  fellow  citizens,  might  probably  have  pre- 
vented those  fresh  disturbances  which  brought 
them  toffether.  When  they  did  meet,  their  duty 
was  obvious.  They  ought  to  have  sworn  in  the 
greatest  possible  num^  of  special  constables, 
and  required  the  assistance  of  the  troops  in  case 
of  need. 

If  they  could  not  promptly  agree  upon  some 
combined  plan  of  operation,  each  magistrate 
ought  to  have  exerted  his  own  authority  for 
puttin^^  an  end  to  the  outrages.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  their  acting  in  a  body,  or  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  inhabitants  who  attended. 
Each  magistrate  had  a  plain  duty  to  perform, 
and  the  backwardness  of  the  military  com- 
mander, and  the  jealousy  that  betrayed  itself 
among  the  soldiers,  required  the  greater  efforts 
on  their  part  to  subdue  the  rioters. 

It  was  their  duty  to  place  themselves  at  the 
head  of  whatever  force  they  could  have  raised 
for  the  prevention  of  uiy  mischief  that  was 
threatened.  When  they  were  told  that  the 
Bridewell  was  assailed— -close  to  the  place  where 
they  were  sitting,  and  defensible  with  the 
greatest  ease—they  were  bound  to  defend  it 
When  those  who  had  destroyed  the  Bridewell 
were  proceeding  to  the  gaol,  if  they  could  not 
be  stopped  in  their  way,  some  magistrate  ought 
to  have  been  there  with  constables  ready  to 
repel  them. 

This  might  have  been  done,  and  the  gaol 
preserved,  by  a  very  small  force.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  two  aldermen  and  about  fifty  gentle- 
men betook  themselves  to  the  gaol,  but  they 
came  too  late,  and  were  driven  back.  Kven  when 
the  mob  were  in  possession,  the  magistrates 
ought  to  have  remained  near  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  circumstances.  When  the  soldiers 
came  soon  after,  it  appears  that  they  exclaimed, 
"  What  \  no  magistrate  V*  sheathed  their  swords, 
and  returned. 

The  depositions  appear  to  prove  clearly  that 
the  force  of  the  mob  was  almost  at  every  period 
contemptible,  and  that  they  were  very  suscep- 
tible of  alarm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  citizens 
were  forward  and  anxious  to  be  employed  in 
defence  of  the  city.  Many  leading  men  offered 
excellent  advice  as  well  as  personal  co-opera- 
tion. But  all  at  length  withdrew,  discouraged 
and  wearied  out  by  the  unaccountable  apathy  of 
the  magistrates.  They  were  repeatedly  told  that 
every  man  must  act  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
and  defend  his  own  property.  A  county  magis- 
trate who  came  to  see  if  he  could  offer  any 
assistance,  states  that  he  was  treated  as  an  in- 
truder; and  the  same  behaviour  was  observed 
towards  the  miuisterf  of  several  religious  con- 
gregations. 

After  5  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  at  which 
hour  we  understand  the  gaol  was  burnt,  the 
city  appears  to  have  been  absolutely  deserted 
by  its  whole  magistracy.  No  effort  was  made  by 
any  one  of  the  body  to  restore  peace ;  nor  could 
any  one  of  them  be  found.  When  the  Bishop's 
Palace  was  attacked,  several  gentlemen  held  a 
personal  conflict  with  the  mob  :  no  magistrate 
took  any  part  in  the  resistance.     When  the 


Mansion  House  was  sacked,  and  fired,  and 
nearly  two  entire  sides  of  Queen  Square  were 
consigned  to  the  flames  and  plunder,  attended 
with  a  frightful  loss  of  life,  neither  Uie  majror 
nor  any  other  magistrate  was  to  be  met  with. 
At  four  on  the  Monday  momiug  the  mayor  was 
discovered,  but  the  instructions  he  then  gave 
were  accompanied  with  a  charge  that  his  place 
of  concealment  should  not  be  made  known — that 
place,  too,  is  at  a  veiy  considerable  distance  from 
all  the  scenes  of  outrage.  Even  when  Captain 
Codrington's  corps  of  yeomanry  rode  in,  that 
officer  looked  in  vain  for  a  magistrate  to  direct 
their  operations,  though  his  presence  had  been 
requirdl  by  the  mayor.  We  do  not  coUect  from 
the  statements  that  any  one  of  that  body  was 
present  at  the  final  dispersion  of  the  mob. 

We,  therefore,  think  that  after  the  most  in- 
dulgent consideration  of  the  embarrassing  cir^ 
cumstances  in  which  the  magistrates  were 
placed,  they  must  be  pronounced,  on  the  &ct8' 
that  have  been  submitted  to  us,  guilty  of  gi]|eAt 
and  criminal  neglect  of  duty.  Nor  can  we  uiink 
the  weight  of  this  serious  char^  materially 
lessened  by  their  having  in  some  instances  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  other  persons.  For  in  a 
time  of  such  imminent  and  extreme  danger, 
their  duty  was  not  to  consult,  but  to  command, 
to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  best  course  to 
be  taken,  and  resolutely  act  upon  that  opinion. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  counsel  they 
refused  was  judicious,  and  the  exertion  they 
discouraged  must  have  been  successful. 

There  are  four  points  at  which  we  deem 
their  neglect  of  duty  strikingly  culpable: 
1.  When  they  separated  on  Satiurday  night, 
without  appointing  an  early  meeting  on  Mon- 
day morning.  2.  When  they  met,  but  collec- 
ted no  civil  force.  3.  When  the  l^dewell  was 
destroying,  ahnost  within  their  sight  and  hear- 
ing. 4.  When  the  gaol  was  attacked.  But 
the  fifth  and  last  charge  appears  to  us  still 
heavier  than  all  the  former — when  they  wilfully 
withdrew  from  the  protection  of  the  peace,  and 
abandoned  the  city  to  a  weak  but  frantic  crew 
of  rioters  and  thieves. 

Every  one  of  the  magistrates  who  was  re- 
siding at  Bristol  when  the  tumult  began  is  more 
or  less  involved  in  this  censure ;  for,  though 
united  efforts  would  have  been  most  likely  to 
succeed,  it  was  the  duty  of  each  as  he  found 
such  combination  hopeless,  to  do  his  utmost  as 
an  individual  magistrate. 

The  evidence  laid  before  us  will,  however, 
affect  some  much  more  severely  than  others, 
and  some  may  have  redeemed  themselves  from 
prosecution  by  acting  with  firmness  and  spirit 
at  particular  moments.  These  points  most  de- 
pend upon  a  minute  examination  of  the  proofs 
by  which  they  are  severally  affected. 

(Signed)        T.  Dsnman. 

WlC  HOSNB. 

Lincoln's  Inn, 
February  8,  1882.(a) 


(a)  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  No.  1956. 
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In  Easter  Term,  1832,  the  Attorney 
OeneraHa)  filed  ten  separate  informations 
against  the  mayor  ana  nine  aldermen  of 
Bristol.(&) 

The  Tenne  was  laid  in  the  city  of  Bristol 
and  county  of  the  same  name. 

The  defendants  appeared  and  pleaded 
not  guilty. 

On  6th  Jnne,  1832,  upon  hearing  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  for  the  King  and  Sir 
James  accvrUtt  for  the  defendants,  and  by 
consent,  it  was  ordered  that  the  trials  (c) 
in  these  several  prosecutions  be  had  by 
jnrors  of  the  connty  of  Berks,(i)  and  that 
proper  suggestions  for  that  purpose  be 
entered  in  the  rolls  in  these  several  prose- 
cutions. 

On  Jnne  8, 1832,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
trials  at  Bar  of  the  several  proseontions 
be  had  on  Thursday,  the  25th  of  October, 
1832. 


The  king  v^sus  OHABLBS  PINNBY, 

ESQUIBE. 

CouBT  OP  Kikg's  Bench. 
Thursday,  25th  October,  1832. 

Before  Lord  Tentebben,  O.J.,  LrtTLE- 
DALB,  Pabke,  and  Tauvton,  J.J.,  and  a 
special  jury. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown :  The  Attorney 
Qeneral,(d)  the   Solicitor    Oeneral,{e)  Ser- 


(a)  Sir  Thomas  Denman. 

(6)  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  1254, 
and  Indictments,  Easter  Term,  1832,  Nos.  19 
to  88. 

(c)  **  It  is  said  it  (trial  at  bar)  must  be  moved 
for  in  the  Term  previous  to  that  in  which  it  is 
to  be  tried,  and  that  it  cannot  be  moved  for  in 
an  issuable  Term,  but  this  does  not  apply  where 
the  Crown  is  a  party.  So  the  trial  nf  Charles 
Pinney,  esquire,  the  Mayor  of  Bristol,  was 
moved  for  in  Trinity  Term,  1832,  for  trial  as 
of  the  tame  Tenn,  though  it  was  not  tried  until 
Oetober  following.  So  the  trial  of  Gibbs 
Crawford  Antrobus,  the  sheriff  of  Chester,  was 
moved  for  in  Hilary  Term,  1835,  and  tried  as  of 
the  same  Term  in  Vacation  after;  but  the  trial 
of  Thistlewood,  and  others  was  moved  for  in 
Easter  Term,  1817,  for  trial  in  Trinity  following." 
Comer's  Crown  Practice,  p.  258.  See  as  to  Sie 
present  practice  as  to  trials  at  bar.  Crown  Office 
Boles,  ld86,  R.  160-163. 

(<0  As  to  the  venue  of  a  trial  at  Bar,  B.  t. 
Amery,  1  T.R.  863,  Attorney  General  v. 
Churehai,  8  M.  &  W.  171,  p.  193 ;  Vixon  v. 
Farrer,  17  Q.B.D.  667 ;  18  Q.B.D.  43. 

(e)  Sir  William  Home. 


jeant  W{lde,(a)  Serjeant  Coleridge,(h)  Shep- 
herd, Wightman.{c) 

Connsel  for  the  defendant:  9ir  James 
8ca/rlett,{d)  Campbea,(e)  FoUeU.(f) 

The  special  jury  panel  was  called  over, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  of  the  connty 
of  Berks  were  sworn : — 

John  Hopkins,  Esq. 

John  Blagrave,  Esq. 

John  Sivevrright,  Esq. 

John  Hughes,  Esq. 

Cha/rles  Medley,  Banker. 

Bohert  Mangles,  Esq. 

Edmund  Gardiner,  Esq. 

George  Butler,  Esq. 

Edward  Golding,  Esq. 

Cha/rles  Bichham,  Esq. 

Thomas  Harman,  Esq. 

Charles  Townsend,  Esq. 
The  information  was  opened  by  Wight- 
man.    [The  issue  was  as  follows : — 

Pleas  before  our  Lord  the  King  at  Westmin- 
ster of  Easter  Term  io  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  William  the  Fourth 
by  the  Grace  of  (rod  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  King  Defender  of  the 
Faith.    Amongst  the  pleas  of  the  King. 

City  of  Bristol  and  1  Bs  it  RBMBMBEEBn  that 
county  of  the  same  V  Sir  Thomas  Denman 
city — ^to  wit.  J    Knight  Attorney  General 

of  our  present  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  who  for 
our  said  Lord  the  King  in  this  behalf  prosecuteth 
in  his  proper  person  cometh  here  into  the  Court 
of  our  said  Lord  the  King  before  the  King  him- 
self at  Westminster  on  Monday  the  sixteenth 
day  of  April  in  this  same  term  and  for  our 
said  Lord  the  King  brings  into  the  Court  of  our 
said  Lord  the  King  before  the  King  himself  then 
here  a  certain  Information  against  Charles 
Pinney  late  of  the  city  of  Bristol  and  county  of  the 
same  city  Esquire  which  said  Information  follow- 
eth  in  these  words  that  is  to  say  City  of  Bristol 
and  county  of  the  same  city  to  wit  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  Sir  Thomas  Denman  Knight  Attorney 
General  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  who 
for  our  said  Lord  the  Kmg  in  this  behalf  prose- 
cuteth in  his  proper  person  cometh  here  into  the 
Court  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  before  the  King 
himself  at  Westminster  on  Monday  the  sixteenth 
day  of  April  in  this  same  term  and  for  our  said 
Lord  the  King  giveth  the  Court  here  to  under- 
stand and  be  informed  that  heretofore  to  wit  on 
the  twenty-  ninth  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  tbousacd  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one 
and  before  and  afterwards  and  at  all  and  each 
of  the  several  times  hereinafter-mentioned, 
Charles  Pinney  late  of  the  city  of  Bristol  and 
county  of  the  same  city  Esquire  was  Mayor  of  the 
said  city  and  one  of  the  justices  of  our  said 
Lord  the  King,  assigned  to  keep  the  peace  in 


(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Truro. 

ip) 

Justice     of     the 
Queen's  Bench. 

Court    of 

(0 

» 

»t 

(d) 

Lord  Chief  Baron. 

(0 

Lord  Chancellor. 

(/)        « 

Attorney  General. 
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and  for  the  said  City  of  BriBtol  and  county  of 
the  same  city  and  also  to  hear  and  determine 
divers  felonies  trespasses  and  other  misdemean- 
oars  committed  within  the  said  city  and  county. 
And  the  said  Attorney  General  gives  the  Court 
here  to  understand  and  he  informed  that  hereto- 
fore to  wit  on  the  said  twenty-ninth  day  of 
October  in  the  year  aforesaid  in  the  said  city 
and  county  there  had  been  divers  tumults  riots 
routs  and  unlawful  assemblies  of  great  numbers 
of  evil-disposed  persons  within  the  said  city  and 
county  and  divers  and  violent  breaches  of  the 
peace  of  our  Lord  the  King  and  divers  violent 
attacks  and  outrages  had  been  committed  in  the 
said  city  and  county  upon  the  persons  and 
property  of  divers  of  his  said  Majesty's  subjects 
there  whereof  the  said  Charles  Finney  so  being 
such  Mayor  and  Justice  as  aforesaid  then  and 
there  had  notice.  And  the  said  Attorney 
General  further  says  that  on  the  next  day  after 
the  said  twenty-ninth  day  of  October  to  wit  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  October  in  the  year  aforesaid 
to  wit  in  the  city  and  county  aforesaid  divers 
wicked  and  evil-disposed  persons  to  the  number 
of  five  thousand  and  more  whose  names  are  at 
present  unknown  to  the  said  Attorney  General 
with  force  and  arms  unlawfully  riotously 
routously  and  tumultuously  assembled  them- 
selves together  in  different  parts  of  the  said 
city  and  county  armed  with  iron  bars  iron  crows 
pickaxes  hammers  pieces  of  wood  and  bludgeons 
with  intent  to  disturb  the  public  peace  and  to 
make  riots  routs  tumults  and  aflPrays  in  the  city 
and  county  and  to  commit  breaches  of  the  peace 
and  outrages  upon  the  persons  and  property  of 
his  Majesty's  peaceable  subjects  there  of  all 
which  premises  the  said  Charles  Pinney  so 
being  such  Mayor  and  Justice  as  aforesaid  then 
and  there  also  had  notice.  And  the  said  Attor- 
ney General  further  says  that  divers  to  wit 
three  thousand  of  the  said  persons  so  being 
unlawfully  riotously  routously  and  tumultuously 
assembled  together  armed  as  aforesaid  and 
divers  other  persons  to  the  said  Attorney 
General  also  unknown  afterwards  to  wit  on  the 
day  and  year  last  aforesaid  at  the  city  and 
county  aforesaid  with  force  and  arms  wickedly 
and  unlawfully  attacked  and  with  the  said 
hammers  pickaxes  iron  crows  iron  bars  and 
pieces  of  wood  forced  and  broke  open  a  certain 
common  and  public  gaol  or  prison  there  called 
the  Bridewell  and  then  and  there  made  a  great 
riot  noise  tumult  and  affray  there  for  a  long 
space  of  time  to  wit  for  eic^ht  hours  and  during 
that  time  unlawfully  wilfully  maliciously  and 
with  force  burned  demolished  and  destroyed  the 
said  gaol  or  prison  and  rescued  divers  to  wit 
one  hundred  prisoners  who  were  then  and  there 
lawfully  confined  in  the  said  gaol  or  prison 
and  suffered  them  to  go  at  large  whereof  the 
said  Charles  Pinney  so  being  such  Mayor  and 
Justice  aforesaid  then  and  there  to  wit  on  the 
day  and  year  last  aforesaid  in  the  city  and 
county  aforesaid  also  had  notice.  And  the  said 
Attorney  General  in  fact  further  saith  that 
afterwaids  to  wit  on  the  same  day  and  year  last 
aforesaid  at  the  city  and  county  aforesaid  a 
great  number  to  wit  three  thousand  of  the  said 
persons  so  being  riotously  routously  and  tumul- 
tuously  assembled  as  aforesaid  armed  as  tiore- 


said  and  divers  other  persons  also  to  the  said 
Attorney  General  unknown  with  force  and  arms 
wickedly  and  unlawfully  attacked  and  with  the 
said  hammers  pickaxes  nron  crows  iron  bars  and 
pieces  of  wood  forced  and  broke  open  a  certain 
other  public  and  common  gaol  or  prison  in 
the  city  and  county  aforesaid  called  the  Gaol 
and  then  and  there  made  another  great 
riot  noise  tumult  and  affray  there  for  a  long 
space  of  time  to  wit  for  six  hours  and  during 
that  time  unlawfully  wilfully  maliciously  and 
with  force  partly  burned  demolished  and  de- 
stroyed the  same  and  rescued  and  set  at  large 
divers  to  wit  one  hundred  prisoners  who  were 
then  and  there  lawfully  confined  in  the  said 
last-mentioned  gaol  to  wit  at  the  city  and  county 
aforesaid  whereof  the  said  Charles  Pinney  so 
being  such  Mayor  and  Justice  as  aforesaid  then 
and  there  also  had  notice.  And  the  said  Attor- 
ney General  in  fact  further  saith  that  afterwards 
to  wit  on  the  same  day  and  year  last  aforesaid 
at  the  city  and  county  aforesaid  a  great 
number  to  wit  three  thousand  of  the  said 
persons  so  being  riotously  routously  and 
tumultuously  assembled  as  idToresaid  armed  as 
aforesaid  and  divers  other  persons  also  to  the 
said  Attorney  General  unknown  with  force  and 
arms  wickedly  and  unlawfully  attacked  and  with 
the  said  hammers  pickaxes  iron  crows  iron  bars 
and  pieces  of  wood  forced  and  broke  open  a 
certain  messuage  and  dwelling-house  in  the  city 
and  county  aforesaid  of  and  belonging  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  then  and  there  made 
another  great  tumult  riot  disturbance  and  aSnj 
for  a  long  space  of  time  to  wit  for  the  space  of 
eight  hours  and  then  and  there  during  that  time 
unlawfully  wilfully  maliciously  and  with  force 
burned  and  demolished  the  said  messuage  and 
dwelling-house  and  wholly  destroyed  the  furni- 
ture and  other  goods  and  chattels  therein  to  wit 
at  the  city  and  county  aforesaid  whereof  the 
said  Charles  Pinney  then  and  there  being  such 
Mayor  and  Justice  as  aforesaid  then  and  there 
also  had  notice.  And  the  said  Attorney  (gene- 
ral in  fact  further  saith  that  afterwards  to  wit 
on  the  same  day  and  year  last  aforesaid  at  the 
city  and  county  aforesaid  a  great  number  to  wit 
three  thousand  of  the  said  persons  so  being 
riotously  routously  and  tumultuously  assembled 
as  aforesaid  armed  as  aforesaid  and  divers  other 
persons  also  to  the  said  Attorney  General  un- 
known wilfully  and  maliciously  and  with  great 
force  and  violence  attacked  forced  and  broke 
open  divers  to  wit  one  hundred  messuages  and 
one  hundred  dwelling-houses  of  and  belonging 
respectively  to  divers  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
situate  in  a  certain  pUce  in  the  said  city  and 
county  to  wit  in  a  certain  place  there  called 
Queen  Square  and  then  and  there  made  a  great 
riot  noise  tumult  disturbance  and  affray  there 
for  a  long  space  of  time  to  wit  for  twelve  hours 
and  during  that  time  then  and  there  unlawfully 
wilfully  maliciously  and  with  force  burnt  demo- 
lished and  destroyed  the  said  messuages  and 
dwelling-houses  and  the  furniture  and  other 
goods  and  chattels  therein  and  stole  took  and 
carried  away  divers  goods  and  chattels  of  and 
belonging  to  divers  of  his  said  Majesty's  sub- 
jects then  and  there  being  and  greatly  terrified 
and  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  city  and 
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county  of  all  which  said  last-mentioned  piemiseB 
the  said  Charles  Pinne^  so  being  such  Mayor 
and  Jostice  as  aforesaid  then  and  there  had 
notice  to  wit  in  the  city  and  coonty  aforesaid. 
Nevertheless  the  said  Attorney  General  in  fact 
saith  that  the  said  Charles  Finney  so  then  and 
there  being  snch  Mayor  and  Justice  of  the  peace 
as  aforesaid  and  well  knowing  of  the  said  riots 
tumults  and  alErays  and  of  the  said  burning 
demolishing  and  destroying  of  the  said  gaols 
and  messuages  and  of  all  other  the  premises 
aforesaid   but  disregarding   and  wilfully    and 
wrongfully  neglecting  the  duties  of  his  said 
office  as  such  Justice  of  the  peace  as  aforesaid  did 
not  then  and  there  suppress  or  put  an  end  to  or 
endeavour  to  suppress  and  put  an  end  to  or  use 
due  means  or  exertions  to  suppress  and  put  an 
end  to  the  said  riots  tumults  and  affrays  and  to 
the  said  burning  demolishing  and  destrojring  of 
the  said  gaols  and  messuages  and  the  violences 
breaches  of  the  peace  and  ^outrages  as  aforesaid 
as  he  could  and  might  and  ought  to  have  done 
or  endeavour  to  execute  the  powers  and  autho- 
rities by  the  laws  of  this  BeaJm  vested  in  him 
the  said  Charles  Finney  as  such  justice  of  the 
peace  as  aforesaid  in  that  behalf.    But  the  said 
Charles  Finney  then  and  thereto  wit  on  the 
day  and  year  first  aforesaid  and  from  thence 
continually  during  all  the  time  aforesaid  in  the 
city  and  county  aforesaid  wilfully  and  unlaw- 
fully neglected  his  duty  in  that  behalf    and 
omitted  to  suppress  and  pot  an  end  to  and  to 
endeavour  to  suppress  and  put  an  end  to  the 
said  riots  tumults  and  affrays  and  the  said  burn- 
ing of  the  said  gaols  and  messuages  and  the 
aaid  violences  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  out- 
rages aforesaid  and  to  provide  and  organise  suffi- 
cient force  for  suppressing  the  same  although 
he  was  on  the  day  and  year  first  aforesaid  and 
frequently  afterwards  during  the  time  aforesaid 
requested  so  to  do  to  wit  in  the  city  and  county 
aforesaid  but  the  said  Charles  Finney  during  all 
the  time  aforesaid  wholly  refused  and  neglected 
so  to  do  or  to  give  such  orders  and  directions 
as  were  necessary  for  restoring  peace  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  said  city  and  county  and  as  he  the 
said  Charles  Finney  was  of  duty  bound  to  have 
given  and  did  withdraw  and  conceal  himself 
not  only  from  the  said  persons  so  unlawfully 
riotously  and  tumnltuously  assembled  as  afore- 
said but  also  from  all  such  of  his  Majesty's 
loyal  and  peaceable  subjects  then  and   there 
being  in  the  said  city  and  county  as  stood  in 
need  of  his  the  said  Charles  Fmney's  orders 
and  assistance  and  did  wilfully  and  unlawfully 
neglect  and  omit  to  execute  or  endeavour  to 
.  execute  any  of  those  powers  or  authorities  by 
the  laws  of  this  Realm  vested  in  him  the  said 
Charles  Finney  as  such  justice  of  the  peace  as 
aforesaid  in  that  behalf  and  did  then  and  there 
wilfully  and  unla^uUy  permit  and  suffer  the 
said  persons  so  unlawfully  riotously  and  tumnl- 
tuously assembled  as  aforesaid  to  be  and  con- 
tinue so  unlawfully  riotously  and  tumnltuously 
assemUed  in  the  commission  of  the  aforesaid 
violences  burnings  and  destructions  of  property 
breaches  of  the  peace  and  outrages  for  a  long 
space  of  time  to  wit  during  all  the  time  afore- 
said to  wit  in  the  city  and  county  aforesaid 
eontraiy  to  the  daty  of  his  said  office  as  justice 


of  the  peace  as  aforesaid  In  contempt  of  our 
said  Lord  the  King  and  his  laws  to  the  evil 
example  of  all  others  in  like  case  oflfending  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  his 
Crown  and  dignity. 

{Second   count)      And    the    said    Attorney 
General    further    giveth    the    Court   here    to 
understand  and  be   informed  that    heretofore 
to  wit  on  the  said  twenty-ninth  day  of  Octo- 
ber  in    the    year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  aforesaid  and  be- 
fOTe  and  afterwards  and  at  all  and  each  of  the 
several  times  herein-after  mentioned  the  said 
Charles  Finney  was  one  of  the  justices  of  our 
said  Lord  the  King  assigned  to  keep  the  peace 
in  and  for  the  said  city  of  Bristol  and  county 
for  the  same  city  and  also  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine divers  felonies  trespasses  and  other  mis- 
demeanors committed  within  the  said  city  and 
county.    And  the  said  Attorney  General  further 
gives  the  Court  here  to  understand  and  be  in- 
formed that  on  the  said  twenty-ninth  day  of 
October  in  the  year  aforesaid  in  the  said  city 
and  county  divers  wicked  malicious  and  evil- 
disposed  persons  to  the  number  of  five  thousand 
and  more  whose  names  are  at  present  unknown 
to  the  said  Attorney  General  with  force  and 
arms  unlawfully  riotously  routously  and  tumul- 
tuously  assembled  themselves  together  in  divers 
parts  cH  the  said  cit^  and  county  armed  with  iron 
bars  iron  crows  pickaxes  hammers  and  blud- 
geons in  the  said  city  and  county  and  remained 
and  continued  so  unlawfully  riotously  routously 
and  tumnltuously  assembled  together  for  a  long 
space  of  time  to  wit  for  the  space  of  two  days 
and  two  nights  then  next  following  and  during 
that  time  made  divers  great  riots  routs  distur- 
bances and  affintys  and  committed  divers  breaches 
of  the  peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  in  the 
said  city  and  county  and  during  the  time  afore- 
said violently  riotously  imlawfully  maliciously 
and  with  force  broke  open  burned  demolished 
and  destroyed  divers  to  wit  two  public  and 
common  gaols  and  prisons  in  the  said  city  and 
county  and  then  and  there  rescued  and  set  at 
liberty  divers  lb  wit  two  hundred  prisoners  who 
were  then  and  there  lawfully  confined  in  the 
said  gaols  and  prisons  and   during  the  time 
aforesaid  wilfully  maliciously  and  with  great 
force  and  violence  attacked  broke  open  burnt 
demolished  and  destroyed  a  certain  messuage 
in  the  said  city  and  county  of  and  belonging  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  .divers  to  wit 
one  hundred  other  messuages  and  one  hundred 
other  dwelling-houses  in  the  city  and  county  of 
and  belonging  to  divers  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
respectively  and  unlawfully  wickedly  and  ma- 
liciously and  with  force  burnt  and  destroyed 
divers  goods  and  chattels  of  and  belonging  to 
divers  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  then  and  there 
being  and  greatly  terrified  and  alarmed  the  in- 
habitants of  the  said  city  and  county  of  all 
which  said  premises  the  said  Charles  Finney  so 
being  such  justice  as  aforesaid  during  the  time 
aforesaid  to  wit  on  the  day  and  year  first  afore- 
said and  from  time  to  time  whilst  the  said  riots 
routs  tumults  and  afl&ays  and  the  said  attacking 
breaking  open  burning  and  destrojring  of  the 
said  gaols  and  messuages  and  burning  snd  de- 
stroymg  the  said  goods  and  ehattels  were  going 
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on  and  proceeding  and  being  done  and  eom- 
mitted  as  last  aforesaid  was  informed  and  had 
notice  to  wit  in  the  citj  and  coanty  aforesaid. 
Nevertheless  the  said  Attorney  General  in  fact 
saith  that  the  said  Charles  Finney  so  then  and 
there  being  sach  justice  of  the  peace  as  afore- 
said and  well  knowing  of  the  said  riotous  un- 
lawful and  tumultuous  assembly  and  of  all  other 
the  premises  aforesaid  but  disregarding  and 
wilfiilly  and  wrongfully  neglecting  the  duties  of 
his  said  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  as  afore- 
said did  not  then  and  there  suppress  or  put  ftn 
end  to  or  endeavour  to  suppress  and  put  an  end 
to  or  use  due  means  or  exertions  to  suppress  or 
put  an  end  to  the  said  riotous  rontons  unlawful 
and  tumultuous  assembly  or  to  the  said  breaking 
open*  burning  and  demolishing  of  the  said  gaols 
and  prisons  and  rescuing  and  setting  at  liberty 
therein  or  to  the  said  breaking  open  burning 
and  demolishing  of  the  said  messuages  or  dwell- 
ing-houses or  the  burning  and  destroying  of 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said  subjects  of 
our  said  Lord  the  King  as  aforesaid  as  he  could 
and  might  and  ought  to  have  done  or  endea- 
voured to  execute  Sie  powers  and  authorities  of 
the  laws  of  this  realm  vested  in  him  the  said 
Charles  Finney  as  such  justice  of  the  peace  as 
aforesaid  in  that  behalf.  Bat  the  said  Charles 
Finney  then  and  there  to  wit  on  the  day  and 
year  first  aforesaid  and  from  thence  continually 
during  the  time  aforesaid  in  the  city  and  county 
aforesaid  wilfully  and  unlawfully  neglected  his 
duty  in  that  behalf  and  omitted  to  suppress  and 
put  an  end  to  and  to  endeavour  to  suppress  and 
put  an  end  to  the  said  riotous  unlawful  and 
tumultuous  assembly  and  the  said  riots  routs 
tumults  and  affrays  and  the  said  breaking  open 
burning  and  destroying  the  said  gaols  and  mes- 
suages and  the  said  burning  of  goods  and  chat- 
tels and  to  provide  and  organize  sufficient  force 
for  suppressing  the  same  although  he  was  on 
the  day  and  year  first  aforesaid  and  frequently 
afterwards  during  the  time  aforesaid  requested 
so  to  do  to  wit  in  the  county  and  city  aforesaid. 
But  the  said  Charles  Finney  during  all  the  time 
aforesaid  wholly  refused  so  to  do  or  to  g^ive 
such  orders  and  directions  as  were  necessary 
for  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  said 
city  and  county  and  as  the  said  Charles  Finney 
was  of  duty  bound  to  have  given  and  did  with- 
draw and  conceal  himself  not  only  from  the 
said  persons  so  unlawfully  riotously  and  tumul- 
tuously  assembled  as  aforesaid  but  also  from 
all  such  of  his  Majesty*s  loyal  and  peaceable 
subjects  then  and  there  bein^  in  the  said  city 
and  county  who  might  stand  in  need  of  his  the 
said  Charles  Finney's  orders  and  assistance  and 
did  wilfully  and  unlawfully  neglect  and  omit  to 
execute  or  endeavour  to  execute  any  of  those 
powers  or  authorities  by  the  laws  of  this  realm 
vested  in  him  the  said  Charles  Finney  as  such 
justice  of  the  peace  as  aforesaid  in  that  behalf 
and  did  then  and  there  wilfully  and  unlawfully 
permit  and  suffer  the  said  persons  so  unlawfully 
riotously  and  tumultuously  assembled  as  afore- 
said to  be  and  continue  so  unlawfully  riotously 
and  tumnltuously  assembled  in  the  commission 
of  the  aforesaid  violence  burnings  and  destruc- 
tions for  a  long  space  of  time  to  wit  during  all 
the  time  aforesaid  to  wit  in  the  city  and  county 


aforesaid  contrary  to  the  duty  of  his  said  oAee 
as  justice  of  the  peace  as  aforesaid  in  contempt 
of  our  laid  Lord  the  King  and  his  laws  to  the 
evil  example  of  all  others  in  like  case  offending 
and  against  the  peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  King 
his  Crown  and  dignity. 

{Third  count)  And  the  said  Attorney 
General  further  giveth  the  Court  here  to 
understand  and  be  informed  that  heretofore 
to  wit  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  October  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-one  aforesaid  and  before  and  after- 
wards and  at  all  and  each  of  the  several  times 
herein-after  mentioned  the  said  Charles  Finney 
Esqoire  was'one  of  the  justices  of  our  said  Lord 
the  King  assigned  to  keep  the  peace  in  and  for 
the  said  city  of  Bristol  and  county  of  the  same 
city  and  also  to  hear  and  determine  divers  felo- 
nies trespasses  and  other  misdemeanors  com- 
mitted within  the  said  city  and  county.  And 
the  said  Attorney  General  further  gives  the 
Court  here  to  understand  and  be  informed  that 
on  the  said  thirtieth  day  of  October  in  the  year 
aforesaid  in  the  said  city  and  county  divers 
wicked  malicious  and  evil-disposed  persons  to 
the  number  of  one  thousand  and  more  whose 
names  are  at  present  unknown  to  the  said 
Attorney  General  with  force  and  arms  unlaw- 
fully riotously  routously  and  tumnltuously  as- 
sembled themselves  together  armed  with  iron 
bars  iron  crows  pickaxes  hammers  sticks  staves 
and  bludgeons  in  the  said  city  and  county  and 
remained  and  continued  so  uxdawfuUy  riotously 
routously  and  tumnltuously  assembled  together 
for  a  long  space  of  time  to  wit  for  the  space  of 
forty-eight  hours  then  next  following  and  during 
that  time  made  a  great  riot  rout  disturbance 
and  affray  and  during  the  time  aforesaid  forcibly 
violently  and  riotously  broke  open  burned  and 
destroyed  divers  to  wit  two  public  and  common 
gaols  and  prisons  in  the  said  city  and  county 
and  then  and  there  rescued  and  set  at  liberty 
divert  to  ^rit  two  hundred  prisoners  who  were 
then  and  there  lawfully  confined  in  the  said  gaols 
and  prisons  and  diinng  the  time  aforesaid  wil- 
fully and  maliciously  and  with  great  force  and 
violence  attacked  broke  open  burnt  demolished 
and  destroyed  divers  to  wit  one  hundred  messu- 
ages and  one  hundred  dwelling-houses  in  the 
said  oi^  and  county  and  belonging  to  divers  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  and  wickedly  unlawfully 
und  maliciously  burnt  and  destroyed  divers  goods 
and  chattels  of  and  belonging  to  divers  of  his 
Majesty's  suljects  then  and  there  being  and  then 
and  there  greatly  terrified  and  alarmed  the  in- 
habitants of  the  said  city  and  county  of  all  which 
said  premises  the  said  Charles  Finney  so  being 
such  justice  as  aforesaid  during  all  the  time 
aforesaid  was  informed  and  had  notice  to  wit 
in  the  city  and  county  aforesaid.  Nevertheless 
the  said  Attorney  General  in  fact  saith  that  the 
said  Charles  Finney  so  then  and  there  being  such 
justice  of  the  peace  as  aforesaid  and  well  know- 
ing of  the  said  riotous  unlawful  and  tumultuous 
assembly  and  of  all  other  the  premises  aforesaid 
but  disregarding  the  duties  of  his  said  office  did 
not  then  and  there  suppress  or  put  an  end  to  or 
endeavour  to  suppress  and  put  an  end  to  or  use 
due  means  or  eiertions  to  suppress  and  put  an 
end  to  the  said  riotous  rontons  unlawful  and 
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tomoltaoos  assembly  or  to  the  »aid  breaking 
'open  burning  and  demolishing  of  the  said  gaols 
said  prisons  and  rescuing  and  setting  at  liberty 
tlie  prisoners  therein  or  to  the  said  breaking 
open  boming  and  demolishing  of  the  said  messu- 
ages or  dwelling-houses  or  of  the  burning  and 
destroying  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said 
subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  as  aforesaid 
or  endeavour  to  execute  the  powers  and  autho- 
rities by  the  laws  of  this  realm  vested  in  him  the 
said  Charles  Pinney  as  such  justice  of  the  peace 
as  aforesaid  in  that  behalf.  But  the  said  Charles 
Pinney  then  and  there  to  wit  on  the  day  and 
year  first  aforesaid  and  from  thence  continually 
daring  the  time  aforesaid  in  the  city  and  county 
aforesaid  wilfully  and  unlawfully  neglected  his 
duty  in  that  behalf  and  omitted  to  suppress  and 
pat  an  end  to  the  said  riotous  unlawful  and 
tomuHnons  assembly  and  to  provide  and  ofsanixe 
Bofficient  force  for  suppressing  the  same  although 
he  was  on  the  day  and  ^ear  first  aforesaid  and 
frequently  afterwards  during  the  time  aforesaid 
requested  so  to  do  to  wit  in  the  city  and  county 
aforesaid  but  the  said  Charles  Pinney  during  all 
the  time  aforesaid  wholly  refused  to  give  such 
orders  and  directions  as  were  necessary  for  re- 
storing peace  and  tranquillity  and  as  he  the  said 
Charles  Pinney  was  of  duty  bound  to  have 
given  and  did  withdraw  and  conceal  himself  not 
only  from  ihe  said  persons  so  unlawfully  riot- 
oasly  and  tumultuou^ly  assembled  as  aforesaid 
bat  from  all  such  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  and 
peaceable  subjects  then  and  iheve  bein^  in  the 
•aid  city  and  county  who  might  stand  m  need 
of  his  the  said  Churles  Pinney's  orders  and  as- 
sistance and  did  wilfully  and  unlawfully  neglect 
and  omit  to  execute  or  endeavour  to  execute 
any  of  those  powers  or  authorities  by  the  laws 
of  this  realm  vef^ted  in  him  the  said  Charles 
Pinney  as  such  justice  of  the  peace  as  afore- 
said in  that  behalf  and  did  then  and  there  un- 
lawfully permit  and  suffer  tlie  said  persons  so 
unlawfully  riotously  and  tumultuously  assembled 
as  aforesaid  to  be  and  continue  so  unlawfully 
riotously  and  tumultuonslv  assembled  in  the 
commission  of  the  aforesaid  violences  burnings 
and  destructions  for  a  long  space  of  time  to  wit 
daring  all  the  time  aforesaid  to  wit  in  the  oitv 
and  county  aforesaid  contrary  to  the  duty  of  his 
said  office  as  justice  of  the  peace  as  aforesaid 
in  contempt  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  and  his 
laws  to  the  evil  example  of  all  others  in  like 
case  offending  and  against  the  peace  of  our  said 
Lord  the  King  his  Crown  and  dignity,  (a) 

Whereuponthe  said  Attorney  General  of  oar  said 
Lord  the  King  who  in  this  behalf  prosecuteth  for 
our  said  Lord  the  King  prayeth  the  consideration 
of  the  Court  here  in  the  premises  and  that  due  pro- 
cess of  law  may  be  awarded  against  him  the  said 
Charles  Pinney  in  this  behalf  to  make  him  an- 
swer to  our  said  Lord  the  King  touching  and 
concerning  the  premises  aforesaid.  Wherefore 
the  sheriffs  of  the  said  city  of  Bristol  and  county 
of  the  same  city  are  commanded  that  they  cause 
him  to  come  to  answer  to  our  said  Lord  the  King 
touching  and  concerning  the  premises  aforesaid. 
And  now  that  is  to  say  on  the  same  sixteenth 


(a)  Eastor  Term,  2  Will.  4.    No.  19  (Out 
Coandes). 


day  of  April  in  the  same  term  before  our  said 
Lord  the  King  at  Westminster  cometh  the  said 
Charles  Pinuey  by  John  Oliver  Jones  his  clerk 
in  Court  and  having  heard  the  said  Information 
read  he  saith  that  he  is  not  guilty  thereof  and 
hereupon  he  putteth  himself  upon  the  country. 
And  the  said  Attorney  General  who  for  our  said 
Lord  the  King  in  this  behalf  prosecuteth  doth 
the  like.(a) 

Opsnino  Sfeech  fob  the  Crown. 
Attorney  Ckneral:  May  it  please  youi' 
Lordship,  Gentlemen  of*  the  Jury,  yon 
have  heard  from  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Wightman,  that  yon  are  called  from  your 
homes  in  the  discharge  of  a  most  impor- 
tant daty,  for  the  trial  of  an  individual 
who  has  been  placed  in  an  office  of  high 
trust  and  anthority,  and  who  stands 
charged  with  having  betrayed  that  trust 
by  not  exercising  that  authority  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  were  placed  undel: 
his  care.  He  was  the  mayor  of  Bristol  at 
the  time  that  dangerous  riotii  took  place 
there ;  and  we  charge  him,  on  this  infor- 
mation, during  nearly  forty-eight  hours 
of  riot,  when  that  city  was  in  a  state  of 
conftision    and    consternation,    the    most 


(a)  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  infer- 
mations  against  magistrates  for  omitting  to  act 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  office  : — 

11  Geo.  2.,  /?.  V.  James  Bulteel,  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  for  refusing  to  make  proclamation  to 
disperse  rioters  plundering  a  wreck.  (It  does 
not  appear  that  this  information  was  ever  filed. 
The  draft  appears  to  have  been  settled  by 
Mr.  Attorney  General  Ryder.)  Hilary  Term, 
20  Geo.  2.,  B.  v.  Samuel  Scarlyn,  mayor  of  Sud- 
bury, for  refusing  to  quell  a  riot ;  33  Geo.  2., 
R.  ▼.  Francis  Yates,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  for 
refusing  to  issue  summons  to  overseers  to  show 
cause  why  relief  should  not  be  granted  to  pau- 

rs ;  B.v,  John  Heber,  the  like ;  21  Geo.  8., 
V.  Sampson  Wright,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
for  refusing  to  receive  informations  on  oath 
charging  the  Hon.  Edward  Onslow  with  attempt 
to^  commit  sodomy,  and  forcibly  detaining  the 
minutes  of  such  information  for  Lord  Onslow's 
use;  Michaelmas,  21  Geo.  3.,  B.  v.  Brackley 
Kennett,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  for  neglecting 
his  duty  to  read  the  proclamation,  and  use  his 
endeavour  to  apprehend  and  restrain  the  rioters 
in  Moorfields ;  same  for  discharging  rioters  out 
of  the  Poultry  Compter  Prison ;  Easter,  86  Geo.3., 
B.  V.  Geo,  JOonnisihorpe,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
for  refusing  to  quell  a  riot ;  37  Geo.  3.,  B,  v. 
George  Chapman,  for  refusing  to  assist  in  appre- 
hending a  person  on  a  justice's  warrant  for  a 
breach  of  the  peace;  I  Geo.  4.,  B,  v.  John 
Williamson,  mayor  of  Chester,  for  refusing  to 
admit  persons  entitled  to  their  freedom  iii,  v. 
John  Arthur  Barron,  a  justice  of  the  peace.  A 
rule  nisi  was  obtained  against  him  for  a  criminal 
information  for  refusing  to  take  examination 
touching  a  chaige  of  feloniously  cutting  and 
maiming  at  Manchester.  See  1  St.  Tr.  X.S. 
1847,  and  8  B.  &  A.  433  ;  B.  v.  Badger,  4  Q.B. 
468 ;  Shortt  on  Criminal  Informations. 
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alarming  and  most  dangeroos,  and  when 
crimes  of  the  deepest  dye  were  commit- 
ting under  the  eyes  of  all,  with  having 
neglected  the  duty  of  that  office,— with 
haying  abandoned  that  duty, — ^with  having 
withdrawn  from  being  Imown  and  dis- 
covered by  those  who  might  require  him 
to  act  in  the  discharge  of  his  office.  Such 
is  the  very  important  accusation  which  we 
prefer  against  Mr.  Finney, 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  needless  for  me  to 
intreat  your  most  careful  attention  to  all 
the  facts  that  we  shall  lay  before  you, 
convinced  as  I  am,  upon  the  statement  I 
have  received,  that  in  the  result  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  that  charge  will 
be  most  fully  substantiated.  The  basis 
of  the  accusation,  gentlemen,  is  perfectly 
public  and  notorious.  It  must  be  proved 
almost  as  a  matter  of  form  to-day,  as  it  is 
unquestionably  known  to  all  of  you,  and 
to  all  the  King's  subjects,  and  indeed  to 
the  whole  civilized  world,  that  the  city  of 
Bristol,  one  of  the  very  first  rank  in  the 
British  empire,  was,  for  the  long  period  I 
have  mentioned,  in  the  state  tlmt  I  have 
described.  When  it  is  further  added,  as  it 
appears  upon  this  information,  that  three 
gaols,  two  within  the  city  and  one  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  were  broken  open  by 
a  lawless  mob, — that  the  prisoners  were 
let  loose  for  the  perpetration  of  fresh 
crimes, — ^that  spoliation  and  plunder  were 
carried  on  for  a  great  length  of  time, — 
that  not  only  these  three  gaols  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  that  the  Mansion 
House  of  the  chief  ma^strate  was  also  so 
destroyed;  that  the  bishop's  palace  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  that  after 
that  period  the  houses  of  many  individuals 
were  plundered  and  demolished,  to  the 
extent  of  little  short  of  forty  of  the  best 
houses  in  the  town,  (a)  I  state  nothing  but 
what  is  familiar  to  you  all,  but  which  I 
think,  in  the  mind  of  all,  raises  at  once  a 
primd  facie  case  aeainst  the  ma^strates 
who  were  invested  with  authontv,  and 
leads  everyone  to  inquire,  whore,  during 
that  long  and  fearftil  period,  were  those 
magistrates — ^what  was  their  conduct — in 
what  manner  did  they  exert  their  autho- 
rity— and  what  precautions  did  they  take 
to  prevent  such  dreadful  evils  P  It  were 
an  i(Ue  waste  of  time  to  gentlemen  of 
your  inteUigeuce,  to  pretend  to  lay  down 
the  duties,  as  the  law  books  describe  them, 
of  magistrates  upon  those  occasions.  The 
very  name  of  their  office  describes  them 
sufficiently  for  the  present  purpose.  All 
magistrates  are  emphatically  conservators 
of  the  peace.  When  the  peace  is  threat- 
ened, wnen  the  peace  is  endangered,  it  is 
their  duty  to  interfere  to  preserve  it ;  and 
when  it  is  broken,  by  the  most  alarming 

(a)  See  below,  p.  847. 


crimes,  they  are  called  upon  by  their  office 
itself  to  endeavour  to  prevent  those  crimes 
by  all  the  means  in  tneir  power ;  among 
which,  the  principal  is  the  authority  with 
which  they  are  mvested  by  the  law,  of 
compelling  every  man  within  the  sound 
of  their  voice  to  take  up  arms,  if  it  be 
necessary,  and  to  employ  all  the  force 
they  are  capable  of  assembling,  for  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  the  public 
peace.  Such  is  the  known  duty  of  every 
magistrate — ^the  duty  assumed  by  all  the 
gentlemen  of  England  in  their  several 
counties — a  duty  imposed  upon  those  cor- 
porate magistrates,  who,  as  in  the  present 
case,  are,  by  their  charter,  invested  with 
similar  authority. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  neglect  of  this 
duty  may  expose  a  magistrate  invested 
with  this  power  to  serious  consequences. 
Though  fortunately  in  our  legal  history 
the  examples  are  but  few,  there  are  some 
of  a  remarkable  nature ;  for  in  the  riots 
which  in  the  year  1780  ensued  when  the 
Parliament  thought  proper  to  relax  the 
laws  against  the  Boman  Catholics, "it  is 
well  known  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
was  charged  with  a  neglect  of  his  duty, 
not  YGrj  difisimUar  to  that  imputed  to  the 
present  defendant,  and  that  he  was  brought 
to  trial  and  convicted  of  that  offence, 
though,  firom  the  accident  of  his  dying 
before  he  could  be  brought  up  for  judg- 
ment, there  is  no  record  of  the  ultimate 
conclusion  of  that  proceeding.(a)  But, 
gentlemen,  it  is  also  well  known  that  the 
law  extends  a  liberal  protection  to  every 
magistrate  who  acts  hond  fide  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  authority;  it  is  well  known 
that  those  who  would  be  punished  if  they 
did  not  exert  their  power  would  receive 
the  fairest  consideration  of  all  their  con- 
duct, and  the  amplest  protection  the  law 
would  give  to  his  intentions,  even  though 
they  should  not  be  with  strict  propriety 
exerted.  The  law  reouires  every  indi- 
vidual magistrate,  unaer  such  circum- 
stances, to  act  with  vigour,  and  decision, 
and  resolution,  for  the  protection  of  the 
peace ;  and  in  case  of  any  small  excess  of 
power,  covered  by  his  own  good  intentions 
at  the  time,  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  any 
severe  consequences  either  of  a  civil  or  a 
criminal  nature. 

I  ouffht,  gentlemen,  perhaps,  in  the  out- 
set of  the  case  to  state  to  you  that  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  considerable 
mistake  in  the  view  which  this  gentleman 
took  of  the  duty  of  his  office ;  for  while 
these  dangerous  riots  were  going  on,  it 
appears  to  me  he  conceived  that  if  he 


(a)  R,  V.  Kennett,  5  C.  &  P.  88Sfi.  See  1  St. 
Tr.  NJSw  1219 ;  Papers  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Trasoiy,  6086  ;  GmUeman*9  Magazine,  March 
10,  1781. 
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once  called  in  the  aid  of  the  military  for  I 
the  purpose  of  patting  down  the  disturb- 
ance that  was  raging^,  and  if  he  required 
them  to  act  upon  their  views  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  and  of  coarse  upon  their 
own  responsibility,  he  altogether  divested 
himself  of  his  own.  And  I  think  that  you 
will  find  that  that  unfortunate  desire  to 
withdraw  from  the  duties  of  his  office  and 
to  transfer  them  to  the  military  officers, 
a9  though  thev  had  been  the  military 
governors  of  the  ci^,  ran  through  his 
whole  conduct  and  led  to  the  unfortunate 
consequences  we  have  to  deplore.  But, 
gentlemen,  it  is  well  known,  it  is  an  esta- 
blished law  of  the  land,  laid  down  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Mam/ield  and 
Lord  Thurlaw,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I 
have  aUuded,  when  the  riots  in  the  year 
1780  were  discussed,  that  a  soldier  in  re- 
spect of  his  individual  duty  stands  in  no 
other  situation  than  the  other  King's  sub- 
jects, (a)  It  is  not  because  he  is  under 
military  orders,  or  because  an  officer  has 
a  military  power  to  issue  them,  that 
anything  like  martial  law  exists  in  the 
countiy ;  they  come  in  aid  of  the  civil 
power, — ^the  civil  power  is  forced  to  act, 
the  civil  power  is  to  place  every  other 
TOwer  in  motion,  and  it  is  merely  as 
£[ing's  subjects,  and  not  as  a  hostile 
force,  that  soldiers  can  be  required  to  act 
in  the  most  dangerous  and  alarming  riots. 
Grentlemen,  I  am  stating  upon  that  occa- 
sion a  doctrine  which  is  open  to  no  ques- 
tion. It  has  been  laid  down  in  all  times 
by  the  highest  authority;  it  was  then 
stated,  as  I  have  mentioned,  by  those 
noble  persons;  and  it  happens  that  that 
very  useful  work,  Bwm*8  Justice,  contains 
an  opinion  laid  down  by  Lord  EUenborough, 
when  he  was  Chief  Justice,  upon  that  sub- 
ject. (6)  And  it  so  happens  that  in  the  late 
proceedings  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  when 
many  of  the  unfortunate  persons,  who 
were  led  into  crimes  upon  the  occasion  of 
those  riots,  were  brought  to  trial.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Tindal  laid  down  the  same 
rule  of  law  in  the  most  distinct  and  per- 
spicuous manner,  (e)  There  is  no  doubt 
that  eveiTone  of  the  Eang's  subjects  is 
authorised  of  his  own  head,  if  he  thinks 
proper,  to  put  down  riots  by  any  force 
within  his  power.  Every  militarv  force 
which  happens  to  be  collected  there  is 
invested  with  the  same  authority;  the 
officers  may  ffive  those  orders;  but  the 
military  are  always  bound,  from  the  dan- 
gerous nature  of  the  weapons  they  em- 
ploy, to  act  with  the  utmost  caution  upon 
the  subject,  and  nothing  can  be  so  desir- 
able as  that  the  military  should  always 
have  the  authori^  of  a  magistrate  to  con- 


(a)  1  St.  Tr.  K.S.  1212. 
(6)         „        „       1213n. 
(c)  See  above,  p.  5. 


duct  those  proceedings  which  may  be 
called  for.  Kow,  gentlemen,  that  cannot 
always  be  obtained.  The  magistrates  may 
be  at  a  distance ;  but  in  this  instance  the 
mayor  was  always  upon  the  spot,  and  re- 
peatedly calling  upon  the  military  officer. 
Colonel  Brereion,  unfortunately  now  no 
more, (a)  under  circumstances  to  which  I 
will  not  allude,  to  make  an  end  of  the 
riots  which  existed  on  the  Saturday  even- 
ing ;  he  gave  it  as  a  sort  of  commission 
that  he  was  to  go  out  into  the  streets  and 
exercise  his  own  authorily,  but  he  did  not 
accompany  him  at  the  moment  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  that  authority  was 
properly  exercised,  or  according  to  what 
he  as  a  magistrate  felt  to  be  a  necessity 
that  required  its  exercise.  Gentlemen,  I 
state  this  in  general  terms,  because  I  think 
it  will  appear  almost  a  leading  principle 
in  the  mind  of  this  gentleman  throughout 
those  proceedings. 

On  the  Saturday  morning,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  perfectly  well  Imown  that  Sir 
Oha/rle$  WethereU  coming  as  Becorder  to 
open  the  assizes  for  the  city  of  Bristol,(6) 
was  received  with  great  insult  and  con- 
tumelv,  that  a  mob  assembled,  and  that 
when  he  went  into  the  Mansion  House,  the 
Mansion  House  itself  was  assailed,  not 
only  with  violent  language,  and  with 
breaking  windows  and  other  acts  of  out- 
rage, but  that,  persons  remaining  did  for 
several  hours  together  break  in  the  win- 
dows, and  doors,  and  the  walls,  that  they 
were  able  to  enter  the  house  in  conside- 
rable force,  and  that  upon  that  evening 
they  even  brought  combustibles  into  the 
Mansion  House  for  the  purpose  of  greater 
and  more  horrible  mischief.  I  may  state 
at  this  moment,  in  passing,  that  the  Man- 
sion House  is  provided  for  the  residence 
of  the  Mayor,  who  is  elected,  not  out  of 
the  aldermen,  but  out  of  the  Common 
Council,  the  aldermen  having  each  their 
ward  of  the  city,  but  he  having  an  autho- 
rity which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
city.  But  the  aldermen  are  required  by 
charter  to  be  present,  and  the  very  oath 

(a)  He  and  Captain  Warrington  were  tried 
by  court-martial  for  neglect  of  duty  on  October 
29-81,  1831.  See  "Tlie  courts-martial  upon 
Lieut-Colonel  Brereton  and  Capt.  Warrington  ** 
Bristol,  1832;  Appendix  B.,  and  Papers  of 
Solicitor  of  Treasury,  No.  1 263.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  day  of  the  inquiry  Colonel  Breieton 
shot  himself.  The  court-martial  found  Captain 
Warrington  guilty  of  three  of  the  four  charges 
against  him,  and  sentenced  him  to  he  cashiered. 
Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasuiy,  No.  1263. 

(6)  "  At  Bristol  the  Recorder  tries  the  pri- 
soners at  the  gaol  delivery,  hut  does  not  attend 
the  quarter  sessions  ;  the  prisoners  at  the  quarter 
sessions  are  tried  before  a  mayor  and  aldermen, 
but  virtually  by  a  town  clerk,  who  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  barrister."— Report  of  Commissioners 
on  Municipal  CorporationB,  97. 
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THE  KING  against  CHARLES  PINNET. 
Tbial  at  Bab,  on  Octobeb  25  to  Novembeb  1,  1832,  of  Charles 

PiNNEY,    BBFOBE    LOBD    TeNTEBDEN,    C.J.,  LiTTLEDALE,    PABKE,  AND 

Taunton,  J.J.,  and  a  Special  Jubt,  fob  Neglect  of  Duty  as 
Mayob,  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Riots  at  Bbistol  on  29ih, 
30th,  and  31st  Octobeb  1831.  (Reported  in  5  C.  &  P.  254  and 
3  B.  &  Ad.  9470 

Sir  Charles  Weiherell,  Becorder  of  Bristol,  appointed  Saturday,  the  29th  October  1881,  for 
holdmg  the  gaol  deliverj  in  that  city. 

At  we  request  of  the  magistrates,  who  feared  a  disturbance,  soldiers  were  sent  to  Bristol,  and 
about  800  special  constables  were  sworn  in.  A  riot  took  place  when  the  Becorder  entered  the  city 
on  the  29th  October  1831,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  it.  The  Biot  Act  was  read  more  thim 
once,  and  the  soldiers  were  called  in,  but  they  did  not  fire.  By  midnight  quiet  was  restored.  The 
Mayor  remained  at  the  Mansion  House  all  night. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning  the  riot  was  renewed  with  more  violence  ;  the  Manaon  House  was 
attacked ;  and  the  Mayor  left  it,  and  went  to  the  Guildhall.  About  mid-day  of  Sunday  a  mob 
attacked  Bridewell  and  set  free  tiie  prisoners.  It  afterwards  released  the  prisoners  in  the  city 
gaol,  destroyed  the  governor's  house,  a  toll  house,  a  prison  at  Lawford's  G^te,  outside  the  city, 
-the  Bishop's  Palace,  the  Custom  House,  and  many  houses  on  two  sides  of  Queen's  Square.  None 
of  these  boildings  were  defended.  The  Mayor  called  a  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  for  the  protection 
of  the  city,  but  no  measures  were  taken.  He  did  not  call  out  the  Chelsea  pensioners,  of  whom 
there  were  many  in  the  city,  nor  did  he  cause  precepts  to  be  issued  summoning  the  posse  comUaius. 
But  he  gave  orders  that  public  notices  should  be  sent  on  Sunday  morning  to  all  the  places  of 
worship  requesting  the  inhabitants  to  form  themselves  into  bodies  and  to  come  to  the  Guildhall. 

On  the  following  morning  (the  8 1st)  reinforcements  of  troops  arrived.  The  commanding  officer 
requested  that  one  of  the  maj^istrates  should  accompany  him  on  horseback.  They  all  refiised. 
But  the  commander  received  from  the  Mayor  a  letter  authorising  him  to  disperse  the  mob ;  which 
was  done. 

Information  against  the  Mayor  for  neglect  of  duty ;  and  trial  at  bar  before  Lord  Tenterden,  C.J., 
Littledale,  Parke,  and  Taunton,  J.J. 

By  littledale,  J.,  in  directing  the  jury  (Parke  and  Tannton,  J. J.,  agreeing). 

1.  Duty  of  Magistrates  in  Case  of  Riots, 

That  a  magistrate  or  other  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  suppress  a  riot  is  bound  to  do  all  that 

reasonably  may  be  expected  in  the  circumstances  from  a  man  of  honesty  and  of  ordinary 

prudence,  firmness,  and  activity ; 
That  honesty  of  intention  is  not  of  itself  a  defence  ; 
That  a  magistrate  is  not  required  to  ride  along  and  charge  with  the  military,  or  to  head  the 

special  constables,  or  to  give  orders  to  the  military  to  fire ; 
That  he  is  not  bound  to  hire  men  to  aid  in  keeping  the  peace,  but  only  to  collect  those  who 

come  on  reasonable  warning. 

2.  Use  of  Firearms  in  suppressing  Riots, 

That  magistrates  may  supply  the  King's  subjects  with  firearms  in  order  to  suppress  a  riot, 
though  such  a  course  is  not  in  general  prudent. 

8.  DtOy  of  Subjects  in  Case  of  Riots, 

That  all  the  King's  subjects  upon  receiving  reasonable  warning  are  bound  to  aid  the  justices 
in  suppressing  a  riot,  and  to  attend  upon  the  posse  comitatus  upon  receiving  reasonable 
notice,  though  precepts  have  not  been  made  out  and  served. 

4.  JDutg  of  Military  in  regard  to  Riots, 

That  a  military  officer  may,  in  quelling  a  riot,  act  without  a  magutrate,  though  such  a 
course  is  not  in  general  prudent. 

5.  Duty  of  Magistrate,  under  the  Statutes  relating  to  Special  Constables, 

By  Parke  and  Taunton,  J.J.  (Littledale,  J.,  doubting). 
That  as  the  information  contained  no  charge  based  on  these  statutes  the  jury  ought  not  to 

take  them  into  account ; 
That  if  the  information  contained  such  a  charge  the  defendant  could  not  be  found  guilty 

under  these  statutes  unless  there  was  evidence  that  information  on  oath  had  been  laid  in 

accordance  with  them. 
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The  following  case  was  laid  before  the 
Law  Officers  for  their  opioion  as  to  the 
condnct  of  the  magistrates  of  Bristol : — 

"  Ck>pie8  of  the  proceeding  of  a  Court  of 
Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant-Golonel 
Brereton,(a)  on  the  occasion  of  the  Biots  at 
Bristol;  of  a  statement  from  the  Major  of 
Bri8tol(fr)  ;  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Court- 
Martial  on  Lieutenank-Colonel  Brereton ;  and  of 
a  report  from  the  solicitors  to  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  appointed  by  a  public  meeting  of  Mer- 
chants, Bankers,  Traders,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  Bristol,  held  on  2l8t  November  1881,  are  left 
herewith,  (c) 

"  Viscount  Melbourne  has  been  pleased  to 
transmit  these  papers  to  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  with  directions  to  lay  them  before  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  and  to  request 
their  opinion.'' 

"  Whether  upon  the  facts  stated  the  magis- 
trates have  been  guilty  of  any  misconduct 
which  will  subject  them  to  a  criminal  informa- 
tion ;  and,  if  so,  they  are  requested  to  state  in 
detail  the  facts  upon  which  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings ought  to  be  grounded." 

The  following  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Law  Officers : — 

Upon  the  fiicts  stated,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  magistrates  have  been  guilt}'  of  mis- 
conduct which  subjects  them  to  a  criminal  in- 
formation. ((0 

We  think  that  they  were  grossly  negligent 
of  their  duty,  and  much  of  the  mischief  that 
occurred  was  produced  by  their  supineness  and 
inactivity.  We  proceed  to  observe  on  some  of 
the  most  important  details  in  the  history  of 
these  unhappy  transactions  upon  which  our 
opinion  is  founded. 

Considering  the  previous  apprehension  of 
danger  which  led  them  to  apply  for  military  aid, 
we  ttiiDk  that  the  magistrates  ought  in  the  first 
instance  to  have  organized  a  much  larger  force 
of  special  constables,  and  to  have  exerted  for 
that  purpose  all  the  authority  with  which  the 
law  invests  them.  The  absence  of  this  pre- 
caution, however,  may  have  been  merely  a 
miscalculation  of  the  violence  likely  to  be  com- 
mitted, and  the  force  that  would  become  neces- 
sary to  repress  it.  But  after  the  Recorder  had 
been  assailed  by  a  mob  from  his  arrival  at 
Tatterdown  Hill  till  he  opened  the  court — in  the 
court  where  he  was  presiding  as  judge — ^from 
that  period  till  he  was  personally  attacked  when 
aUglUmg  at  the  Mansion  House — the  tumultuous 

(o)  See  below,  pp.  80n,  1818,  Appendix  B., 
and  Domestic  Papers,.  Gloucester,  1881, 10/1. 
(ft)  See  below,  p.  241. 

(c)  „         p.  96. 

(d)  The  Law  Officers  had  already,  on  De- 
cember 20, 1831,  given  their  opinion  in  general 
terms  that "  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  in- 
stituting criminal  proceedings  against  all  the 
magistrates,  for  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  which 
has  in  o«ir  opinion  mainly  contributed  to  the 
outrages  lately  committed  at  Bristol."  Domestic, 
Law  Ofieen,  1881*6. 


assemblage  ought  not  4o  Have  been  permitted  to 
remain  in  front  of  that  bniMing,  tearing  up  the 
palisades,  breaking  the  windows,  luting  the 
constables,  insulting  thtf  iiSf^stMey.  ■  < 

The  Mayor  himself  must  have  been  of  this 
opinion,  when  he  read  tlM  Proclamation  pre- 
scribed by  the  Riot  Ad."  fi[e  cotiM  hardly 
perform  that  necessary  duty  from'  a  continuance 
of  the  same  outrages :  and  the  mob  i^mained  in 
a  state  of  riot.  We  are  of  opinion  that  all  the 
civil  power  which  could  then  be  eoUected  ought 
to  have  been  called  into  action,  and  tiiat  resort 
should  have  been  had  to  miKtaryaid  in  its  sup- 
port. There  is  a  great  reastAi  to  believe  that  by 
this  demonstration,  even  if  nd  charge  had  been 
made,  the  mob  would  have  been  dispersed. 

When  the  military  came,  gtta,t  rHffiealties  were 
undoubtedly  imposed  upon  the  tna]^istrates  by 
the  '  commanding  officer.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unfortunate  at  such  a  crisis  than  the 
delusion  under  which  that  gentleman  laboured 
respecting  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
populace.  On  the  mere  view  of  what  was 
passing.  Colonel  Brereton  would  have  been 
clearly  justifiable  in  clearing  the  streets  by  any 
needful  force  even  without  the  presence,  and  of 
course,  therefore,  without  the  command  or  per- 
mission of  any  magistrate.  We  think  it  was 
unreasonable  in  him  to  insist  on  the  direct 
authority  of  the  mayor  to  fire,  when  the  mayor 
did  order  him  to  clear  the  streets,  even  thoagh 
that  end  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
using  fire-arms  or  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

But  though  that  officer  might  have  done  more 
for  the  restoration  of  ordc^,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  magistrates  did  enough.  He 
required  more  specific  orders^  and  we  think  he 
ought  to  have  received  them.  If  the  actual 
state  of  things  required  fire-arms  to  be  used, 
the  magistrates  ought  to  have  ordered  them  to 
be  used,  referring  nothing  to  his  discretion. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  things 
did  not  then  warrant  a  charge  by  soldiers,  some 
magistrate  or  magistrates  ought  to  have  gone 
out  with  them,  to  give  the  word  when,  in  their 
discretion,  they  Uiou^ht  it  necessary.  The 
course  they  took  left  him  in  the  situation  of  any 
one  of  the  King's  subjects,  happening  to  wit- 
ness a  riot,  which  he  has  a  right  to  quell  by 
force,  if  he  will  assume  the  responsibility. 

Much  allowance,  however,  may  be  fairly  claimed 
for  the  situation  of  the  magistrates  at  this  period, 
and  they  may  naturally  have*  been  paralysed  bv 
a  sudden  disappointment  in  obtaining  the  mih- 
tary  assistance  on  which  they  relied. 

Their  first  great  fault,  we  think,  was  com- 
mitted when  they  separated  that  night  Twelve 
hours  had  passed  in  most  alarming  riots :  the 
Mansion  House  had  been  long  b€»iegefd,  me- 
naced, broken  open,  plimdered,  attempted  to  be 
fired.  The  mob  had  been  dislodged  by  soldiers, 
but  not  wholly  driven  away  from  the  street  in 
front  of  it  Another  party  attacked  the  Council 
House  (full  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant)  at 
midnight,  and  kept  up  a  running  fight  with 
some  of  the  14th  who  in  self-defence  had  shot  a 
ringleader. 

a  the  magistrates  of  a  eity  so  infested  and 
endangered  did  not  either'  famain  tegether,  or 
at  least  reHeve  one  another  during  the  night. 
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ihe  Bridewell,  let  me  make  this,  wlitoli  I 
ihinktm  important  obseiratioii,  with  refer- 
ence to  tke  general  oondoct  of  the  mayor ; 
ibat  tbongh  many  complaints  were  made 
against  Colonel  Brereton  for  not  doing 
that  which  the  magistrates  required,  nnder 
general  orders,  he  was  not  directed  to  this 
place ;  he  was  not  told  **  There  ia  a  ciidl 
force  which  I  will  head,  however  small, 
and  go  and  endeavour  to  defend  that 
Bridewell,  and  I  insist  on  your  troops 
being  present  to  support  them  in  oase 
they  need  support."  Nothing  of  that  sort 
was  done  on  tne  part  of  the  mayor  or  the 
magistrates  ;  and  daring  three  hours  the 
storming  of  that  Bridewell  took  place  by 
a  mob  really  insignificant  in  numbers, 
and  by  no  means  exasperated  in  point  of 
violence.  Daring  three  hours  that  siege 
took  place  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of 
theCouncil  House,  and  not  a  single  attempt 
was  made  to  prevent  the  Bridewell  being 
destroyed ;  and  that  is  the  more  singular 
and  remarkable  because  it  is  within  hear- 
ing. I  mistook  the  geography ;  it  is  not 
in  the  same  street  with  the  Council  House, 
but  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  I 
apprehend  within  hearing  when  the  ham- 
mers were  beating  down  the  walls ;  I 
apprehend  they  could  not  fail  to  hear  what 
was  going  on.  This  Bridewell  is  most 
remarkably  situated ;  there  is  the  gover- 
nor's house  on  one  side  and  a  gaol  on  the 
other,  and  a  very  narrow  passage;  that 
vei^  narrow  passage  has  gates  at  both 
ends  opening  into  one  str^t  at  one  end, 
and  a  street  at  the  other.  A  place  more 
susceptible  of  defence  is  hardly  possible 
to  describe ;  and  if  only  a  few  of  the 
sheriff's  officers  in  attendance  on  the  cor- 
poration had  been  placed  there  when 
notice  was  first  given  that  the  Bridewell 
was  about  to  be  attacked,  it  must  have 
been  attended  with  success.  On  the  con- 
trary, after  three  hours,  during  which 
there  were  some  citizens  applying  for 
instructions  which  they  could  not  receive, 
the  mayor  and  magistrates  were  expressing 
themselves  in  despondency  from  the  want 
of  military  power ;  there  was  during  that 
period  no  resistance  made ;  this  place  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it 
oecame  the  plunderers  of  the  town. 

You  will  easily  conceive,  gentlemen,  the 
encouragement  given  to  wrong-doers  by 
each  success ;  and  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised that,  having  gone  in  the  first  place 
to  rescue  the  rioters  whom  they  supposed 
to  be  in  the  Bridewell,  they  should  go 
to  rescue  those  whom  they  believed  to 
be  in  the  gaol,  and  that  they  should  there 
pursue  the  same  course  of  violence.  No 
previous  arrangement  was  made  to  pre- 
vent it ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  gaoler, 
a  servant  of  the  corporation,  hearing  what 
was  likely  to  take  place,  and  knowing  from 


one  triumph  they  were  very  likely  to  go 
on  to  another,  came  to  the  magistrates  at 
the  Council  House  and  told  them  what  was 
likely  to  take  place,  and  asked  for  instruo- 
tiond,  biit  no  instructions  could  be  ob- 
tained. There  was  some  debating,  and  at 
last  he  impatiently  asked,  thinking;  he 
ouffht  to  be  acting  rather  than  reoeiving 
orders,  *'  What  am  I  to  do,  gentlemen"  P 
The  answer  given  by  one  of  the  magis-4 
trates,  in  the  hearing  of  the  mayor>  was 
this  most  remarkable  one,  still  showing 
the  same  desire  to  evade  responsibility: 
"  Why,  Mr^Hii/mphriee,  I  do  not  know ;  per- 
haps the  mob  might  be  appeased  bv  the 
prisoners  being  set  free.  Now  mina,  the 
magistrates  do  not  recommend  that  course 
to  be  taken,  but  if  you  should  think  fit  to 
do  it,  and  you  think  the  mob  will  be  paci- 
fied, that  will  be  a  matter  for  yon  to  con- 
sider.'' Instead  of  providing  him  with  all 
the  means  they  would  be  able  to  command 
for  making  resistance,  such  was  the  inde- 
cisive language  they  held  to  an  officer 
having  the  principal  control  of  the  gaol 
of  Bristol,  as  to  the  course  he  should  pur- 
sue. The  gaol  was  soon  afterwards  attacKod. 
Not  even  then  were  the  military  called 
upon  to  act.  Surely  the  magistrates 
might  have  said.  We  can  muster  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  constables,  and  let  them 
go  and  act  with  the  troops,  so  that  ^e 
troops  may  support  them  in  case  of  resis- 
tance. But  some  constables,  with  two  of 
the  aldermen  at  their  head,  went  at  one 
time  and  the  troops  at  another,  without 
concert,  one  going  out  almost  as  the 
others  came  in ;  the  natural  consequence 
was  that  the  mob  got  the  upper  hand,  and 
drove  them  both  off  the  place. 

But,  gentlemen,  what  I  have  said  of  the 
Bridewell,  from  its  being  so  easily  defen- 
sible, is  still  more  applicable  to  the  G^l, 
for  there  was  never  a  place  which  pre- 
sented a  more  complete  front  to  the 
enemy  than  that;  the  walls  are  very 
powerful,  and  the  approach  extremely 
difficult;  the  doors  are  strong,  and  l^e 
entrance  extremely  narrow ;  in  the  front  of 
the  gaol  there  is  a  Float  or  basin  in  such 
a  position  that  any  person  attacking  it 
might  have  been  driven  into  the  float 
connected  with  the  new  cut  of  the  river 
Avon.  So  that  there  never  was  a  place 
which  admitted  of  more  easy  defence  than 
this  gaol ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  little 
pre-concert  between  the  mayor  and  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  troops,  so  that 
they  could  have  been  brought  in  to 
support  and  aid  the  civil  force,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  that  that  gaol  should 
not  have  been  successfully  defended.  It 
was  not  defended,  and  the  prisoners,  to 
the  number  of  160,  were  let  out  of  the 
gaol  for  the  purposes  of  plunder  and  con- 
flagration.   Further  measures  of  the  same 
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sort  were  reBorted  to;  ilie  dock  gates 
were. fired,  the  toll-honses  were  fired,  a 
ihirdj)ri80ii  broken  open, — ^not  one  within 
the  jmisdiotioB  of  the  town,  but  yery 
near  it,  within  the  ooanty  of  Gloncester. 
The  same  mob  committed  that  outrage, 
and  of  oonrse  released  so  many  other 
persons  willing  to  join  in  the  outrage. 

Qentlemen,  I  nave  stated  that  dnring 
thA  time  the  Bridewell  was  firod  there 
was  not  a  single  effort  made ;  during  the 
firing -of  the  gaol  there  was  but  one  effort 
made,  and  that  too  late— K>f  the  nature  I 
hare  stated.  And  I  should  mention  that 
during  the  whole  of  this  day  there  was 
one  most  remarkable  featore  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates;  when  they 
talked  of  going  to  resist,  or  going  not  to 
resist,  but  of  seeing  what  was  going  on, 
they  were  adyised  not  to.  show  their 
stayes — they  were  not  to  act  as  magis- 
trates, but  to  persuade  these  persons  to 
dispezse.  And  among  all  the  deyices 
proposed,  almost  the  only  one  resorted  to, 
to  restrain  this  most  dreadftil  tumult, 
described  by  the  mayor  himself  as  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  scenes  which  had  oyer 
been  exhibited,  was  to  get  a  dissenting 
minister,  a  gentleman,  I  belieye,  of  great 
respectabili^  and  great  power  of  elo- 
quence, to  go  and  make  a  speech  to  these 
persons; (a)  a  most  hopeless  exertion  of 
eloquence  I  should  think ;  but  still  show- 
ing that,  if  the  mayor  had  any  expectation 
that  a  speech  would  haye  any  effect,  those 
who  would  be  accessible  to  that  would 
not  be  iJtogether  blind  to  their  own  in- 
terests, and  if  there  had  been  a  tolerably 
organised  force  acoompanying  the  speaker, 
they  would  haye  thought  a  little  of  their 
situation,  and  haye  paused  before  they 
proceeded  in  such  a  course  of  crime. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  haye  stated  to  you 
olearly  what  was  going  on,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  mayor  and  the  magistrates, 
the  mayor  being  the  principal  x>erson 
who  took  the  lead,  the  person  naturally 
looked  to  as  the  leader,  the  constant 
efforts  of  the  citizens  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, without  being  able  to  do  so,  for  the 
preseryation  of  the  city.  It  was  arranged 
that  they  should  separate  and  meet  again 
about  half-past  three  o'clock.  Then  it 
was  hoped  something  might  be  proposed. 
At  Hb&t  time  many  of  the  citizens  did 
meet.  There  was  still  no  plan — still  an 
XRyitation  for  discussion  and  debate,  but 
no  orders  giyen,  no  authority  exercised. 
Nothing  was  said  on  the  part  of  the  mayor 
showing  he  felt  himself  in  a  situation  to 
command,  lead,  or  do  any  thing  to  put 
down  the  most  yiolent  tumult  that  was 
tiien  raging.  But,  on  the  contraz^,  it  was 
said  by  a  gentleman, — ^indeed  before  that 

(a)  See  below>  pp.  86, 158. 


some  of  the  citizens  said  in  referelice  to  a 
partioular  ward  or  parish, — **  We  haye  less 
than  eighty  or  near  an  hundred  men 
capable  of  acting."  Upon  which  the  mayor 
said,  <*I  am  very  happy  to  hea*  it."  "I 
hope,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  "they 
will  be  permitted  to  use  arms."  The 
answer  was, ''  Oh,  we  must  not  use  arms* 
— ^that  is  a  yery  doubtful  point, — eyery 
one  may  defend  his  own;  but  if  they  are 
to  act  against  the  mob,  I  can  by  no  means 
authorise  them  to  use  arms."  "On the 
contrary,"  said  the  mayor,  "they  must 
not  use  arms ;  if  they  destroy  any  person 
they  might  be  hanged  for  murder." 
Gkntlemeu,  that  was  most  assuredly  a 
most  singular  piece  of  law  and  of  common 
sense,  at  the  yery  time  they  were  calling 
upon  the  soldiers  to  come  and  employ 
lead  and  steel  for  the  destruction  of  those 
who  stood  about  the  streets  doing  little  or 
nothing.  To  say  that  citizens  could  not 
disperse  those  who  were  destroying  their 
property  by  these  means  appears  to  me  a 
yery  extraordinary  yiew  of  their  duty  and 
their  situation;  it  shows  the  degree  of 
negligence  which  this  information  charges 
against  the  defendants. 

Again,  when  they  came  at  half-past 
three,  when  the  same  questions  were  put, 
'*  What.'coursemust  we  take,  and  what  are 
we  to  do  P*  those  gentlemen  were  all  told, 
"You must  act  upon  your  own  respon- 
sibility; eyery  one  of  you  must  act 
upon  your  own  responsibility;  we  haye 
no  adyice  to  giye."  And  then  it  was  said 
aloud  at  that  meeting,  "  It  is  now  half-past 
three  o'clock, — ^in  an  hour  and  a  half  it  will 
be  dark,  and  it  is  now  necessary  that  eyery 
one  of  us  should  look  to  our  own  safety, 
— ^we  should  take  care  of  ourselyes ;  "  in 
short,  that  no  concert  was  to  be  carried 
on,  that  no  further  attempt  was  to  made. 
Under  those  circumstances,  that  meeting, 
summoned  at  half-past  three  to  consider 
of  a  concerted  resistance  to  the  tumult, 
was  separated.  This  haying  been  said  in 
the  presence  of  the  mayor,  the  mayor 
neither  approyed  nor  dissented  from  that 
opinion,  that  they  were  each  to  look  after 
their  own  safety,  and  that  no  care  was  to 
be  taken  as  a  united  measure  of  the 
interests  of  the  city  of  Bristol. 

G-entlemen,  another  suggestion  was 
made  after  this,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
mayor.  Of  course  you  are  aware— not 
supposing  I  am  a  reporter  of  the  debates 
at  large-<^numerou8  conyersations  took 
place,  which  will  be  stated  by  the  wit- 
nesses ;  I  am  giying  you  the  result  which 
I  understand  the  witnesses  will  proye. 
But  it  was  suggested  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  military,  they  had  no  chance  of  making 
head  against  the  mob,  but  that  they  might 
call  out  the  posse  comitatus^  and  it  was 
suggested  at  this  time,  between  three  and 
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four  o'clock,  when  damage  was  abeady 
done  and  was  doing,  and  bo  mach  more 
likely  to  follow,  that  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  the  distance  of  fourteen  honrs,  the 
posse  comitcUus  should  come  together,  and 
then  proceed  to  some  act  or  other  for 
which  they  were  not  then  prepared,  if  any 
part  of  the  mob  should  remain  to  be 
dispersed.  Gentlemen,  if  that  kind  of 
mockery  is  to  be  practised,— if  it  should 
be  possible  to  suppose,  which  I  do  not 
suppose,  Gk>d  knows,  that  there  was  eren  a 
wish  that  this  should  go  forward,  I  do 
not  know  how  that  could  be  more  effec- 
tually done  tban  by  the  very  palpable 
absurdity  of  telling  persons  to  separate 
while  the  mob  was  |)lundering  the  city,  to 
go  home  quietly  while  the  mob  was  still 
mcreasing,  and  to  meet  again  the  next 
morning,  when  the  whole  evening  and 
night  hard  been  devoted  to  their  acts  of 
plunder  and  devastation. 

They  did  not  altogether  separate  at  that 
time, — ^the  magistrates  remained  at  the 
Council  House.  It  was  stated  that  another 
attack  was  made  at  the  Mansion  House,  on 
which  certain  observations  were  made. 
The  Mansion  House  was  destroyed  that 
evening,  and  then  there  was  word  brought 
to  the  Council  House  that  the  Bishop's 
palace  was  about  to  be  attacked.  I  believe 
it  was  at  about  that  period  that  the  wit- 
nesses stated  that  they  had  a  considerable 
number  of  most  respectable  gentlemen 
collected  together  who  were  exceedingly 
desirous  of  going  to  see  whether  they 
could  make  any  impression  upon  the 
mob.  But,  they  said,  we  must  be  headed 
by  the  chief  magistrate, — we  must  insist 
upon  it  that  we  shall  be  headed  by  him. 
xne  mayor  made  a  reference  to  some 
gentlemen  there,  and  he  said  he  would 
accompany  them,  and  they  went  down  to 
the  street  and  gave  three  cheers  for  the 
mayor  as  the  leader  of  their  body.  They 
then  turned  back  in  order  to  let  nim  pass 
-through  them,  but  when  they  looked 
back,  mstead  of  finding  the  mayor  to  take 
the  lead,  they  saw  him  return  into  the 
room  from  which  he  had  come,  and  they 
then  went  on  by  themselves,  but  after- 
wards gave  up  the  whole  as  hopeless, 
finding  they  were  not  led  on  by  the 
mayor. 

Gentlemen,  the  bishop's  palace  was 
fired;  and  the  mayor  went  down,  it 
seems,  to  the  College  Green,  which  is 
near  the  Bishop's  palace,  and  there  was 
the  recruiting  office  of  Colonel  Brereton. 
He  states  himself  that  he  was  going  to  the 
Bishop's  palace  in  order  to  render  some 
resistance,  but  what  resistance  he  was 
likely  to  offer,  or  what  he  had  the  means 
of  doing,  or  what  civil  force  he  had 
collected,  I  am  not  able  to  prove.  That 
will  be  proved  perhaps  by  the  other  side ; 


but  he  went  twice  to  the  office  of  Colonel 
Brereton ;  a  message  was  sent  for  an  old 
coat.  The  mayor  states  that,  seeing  the 
main  body  of  tibe  mob  coming  in  one 
direction,  and  thinking  that  the  mob 
plundering  the  palace  was  Ukelv  to  be 
loined  by  them,  and  whatever  force  he 
had  was  too  small  to  resist,  he  therefore 
left  that  place.  Now,  whether  there  was 
any  organisation  or  anything  like  an 
authority  that  could  have  given  resistance, 
I  cannot  say,  but  he  went  to  the  office  of 
the  corporation  and  conversed  there  with 
the  town  clerk.  He  sent  soldiers,  some 
of  whom  I  shall  call,  but  merely  to  ask  for 
fche  means  of  securing  his  own  personal 
safety.  He  required  to  be  told  now  he 
could  escape,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
waiting  and  watching,  he  did  escape,  and 
withdrew  himself  from  the  place,  naving 
looked  from  the  recruiting  office  on  the 
flames  of  the  Bishop's  piSace,  and  seen 
what  the  mob  were  doing.  There  was 
at  the  time  a  volunteer  body  of  gentlemen 
who  entered  into  a  conflict  with  the  mob, 
and  who  at  one  time  had  almost  succeeded 
in  driving  them  out.  I  leave  you  to  judge 
what  effect  it  would  have  had  upon  the 
general  chances  of  the  safety  to  tiie  town 
if  the  magistrate  had  been  there  to  give 
the  comfort  and  aid  of  his  presence,  and 
to  notify  that  the  authority  of  the  law  was 
aiding  m  the  resistance  to  that  lawless 
attack. 

It  is  charged,  gentlemen,  in  this  infor- 
mation that  the  mayor  hid  and  secreted 
himself,  so  that  he  was  not  to  be  found  by 
those  who  might  wish  to  see  him;  and 
that  charge  is  to  be  made  out  from  the 
period  of  his  escape  at  the  time  the 
Bishop's  palace  was  on  fire.  He  then  made 
his  escape,  and  some  time  afterwards  he 
called  at  the  Bherifl**s, — I  think  in  Park 
Street,  further  than  Queen  Square, — ^he 
called  at  the  sheriffs  and  saw  the  servant ; 
another  alderman  was  with  him,  and  he 
told  the  servant  that  he  was  going  to  a  pri- 
vate house  in  Berkeley  Square,  Mr.  Fripp\ 
No.  30.  He  Eaid  to  him,  if  any  of  the 
aldermen  want  the  mayor,  he  is  to  be 
found  at  No.  30,  Berkeley  Square;  re- 
member, if  any  of  the  aldermen  want  him 
there.  Upon  which  he  said,  **  Oh,  I  know 
what  you  mean ;  I  will  t^e  care  not  to 
betray  his  worship."  Accordingly,  he  said, 
he  considered  himself  bound  not  to  tell 
where  the  mayor  was  gone.  The  mayor 
went  to  this  house  in  Berkeley  Square 
between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  I 
believe ;  I  do  not  know  exactly,  nor  do  I 
know  how  to  account  for  him  between  the 
time  of  his  being  at  College  Green  and 
this  time.  He  sent  to  Colonel  Brereton  a 
note,  that  he  desired  him  to  exert  himself 
to  put  down  the  riot,  and  that  he  was  to 
be  found  at  Mr.  Fripp*B  in  case  a  magis- 
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trate  shonld  be  wanted  (which  Colonel 
Brereton  was  at  that  very  moment  in 
search  of),  bnt  he  was  not  at  the  place  to 
which  that  note  was  oonveyed.  Bat  a 
most  remarkable  circnmstajice  happens 
here,  namely,  that  the  troops  which  had 
been  actaally  sent  for  by  the  magistrates 
entered  the  town,  and  that  they  were  in 
search,  with  Colonel  Brereton,  of  some 
magistrate,  to  direct  them  what  to  do. 
Bnt  they  were  not  able  to  find  the  mayor. 
Captain  Oodrington,  who  in  the  most 
praiseworthy  manner  had  bronght  them, 
was  parading  the  streets  in  hopes  to  find 
the  mayor,  bnt  conld  not.  Early  on  the 
Sonjay  morning  the  mayor  had  yery 
properly  sent  a  messenger  from  the 
Oonncil  Honse  to  request  Captain  Cod- 
ringkm  to  bring  the  troops.  The  messenger 
came  back  at  the  period  I  refer  to,  bat  he 
conld  find  no  magistrate;  and  when  he 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  gallant 
officer  who  brought  the  troops,  on  the 
summons  he  had  receiyed,  that  officer  was 
equally  in  default.  He  searched  the  town 
in  yain  for  some  considerable  time,  and 
left  the  town  with  his  troops  because  no 
magistrate  could  be  found  to  give  him  any 
direction. 

Gentlemen,  at  a  later  period  of  the  night, 
two  priyate  gentlemen,  one  a  medical  man 
and  another  a  gentleman  in  business,  felt 
the  alarming  state  of  the  city  from  seeing 
the  houses  in  Queen  Souare  one  after 
another  consigned  to  the  flames,  by  a  mob 
that  was  reaJly  insignificant;  many  of 
them  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  many 
extremely  young,  and  proceeding  to  all 
this  yiolence  merely  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  not  being  opposed.  These  two 
gentlemen  went  in  search  of  the  mayor, 
and  after  calling  at  one  or  two  houses, 
they  made  a  ^ess,  and  they  happened  to 
guess  right,  that  the  mayor  nu^t  be  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Fripp,  in  Berkeley 
Square.  They  went  to  the  house.  Mr. 
Fripp  came  to  the  door ;  they  asked 
whetner  the  mayor  was  there ;  for  some 
time  they  could  get  no  answer.  After 
some  time  it  was  acknowledged  he  was 
there,  and  then  a  note  was  brought  from 
the  mayor  (he  being  up  stairs  at  the  time) 
accompanied  by  directions  that  they  should 
not  state  where  the  mayor  was ;  but  that 
note,  written  by  the  mayor,  was  a  note 
to  authorise  the  employment  of  military 
force  to  clear  the  town.  This  was  at  a 
distant  port,  a  place  where  the  mayor  no 
more  saw  at  thiat  moment,  than  you  see 
at  this  moment,  what  was  going  on.  He 
had  no  power  of  guiding  the  moyements 
of  the  military,  tot  he  left  them  to  act 
on  their  own  responsibility,  without  any- 
thing like  a  knowledge,  as  a  magistrate, 
that  the  least  necessity  for  such  inter- 
ference existed. 


I  should  state,  gentlemen,  also,  that  a 
Major  BecJcwUh,  with  some  of  the  Kine's 
troops  at  Gloucester,  receiyed  a  similar 
notice  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
with  great  promptitude  he  led  a  small 
body  of  men  into  the  city  of  Bt  istol.  He 
also  had  some  difficulty,  but  he  did  meet 
some  of  the  magistrates  in  the  courae  of 
that  morning ;  and  though  he  had  a  strong 
feeling  of  the  necessity  by  all  means  of 
their  presence  as  likely  to  preyent  much 
mischief,  he  was  extremely  desirous  of 
haying  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the 
magistrates  to  act.  It  was  then  getting 
daylight,  and  seeing  the  magistrates  as- 
sembled at  the  Council  House,  the  major 
requested  them  to  act.  He  wished  them 
to  get  on  horseback  and  come  into  the 
streets,  to  which  eyeiy  one  gaye  a  refusal; 
some  saying  that  their  property  would 
be  endangered,  another  that  he  was  not 
popular,  another  that  he  had  not  rode  for 
eighteen  years,  and  so  on ;  not  one  chose 
to  accept  the  inyitation  to  go  and  lead  tiie 
troops.  It  may  haye  been  thought  a  little 
too  much  that  a  magistrate  should  haye 

gone  upon  a  horse  that  was  strange  to 
im ;  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  place 
themselyes  along  with  him  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  could  act;  in  consequence 
Major  Beokwith  had  to  take  it  into  his 
own  hands.  He  rode  through  Queen 
Square  on  Monday,  the  two  sides  of  which 
were  blazing,  or  reduced  to  ruin,  and  a 
third  beginning  to  be  burnt;  and  with 
yery  few  men,  and  yery  little  trouble,  he 
made  an  end  of  it  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  persons 
who  were  committing  this  yiolence  were 
by  that  time  exhausted ;  but  at  all  time? 
there  is  a  chance  of  making  an  impression 
on  rioters.  There  was  a  peculiar  facility,, 
many  being  young,  many  being  dmnK, 
and  there  being  at  all  times  a  great  num- 
ber of  spectators  riyeted  to  the  spot  by 
that  curiosity  which  is  highly  culpable. 
But  nine- tenths  of  those  present  appear  to 
haye  been  taking  no  part  in  that  which 
was  goine  on,  and  in  great  probability 
many  of  them  might  haye  been  ready  to- 
take  part  with  any  person  who  took  mes- 
sures  to  put  them  down.  It  was  put  down 
by  Major  BeckwUh,  only  one  subsequent 
charge  being  made  by  the  migor,  after 
experiencing  a  loss  of  property  to  the 
amount  of  about  10O,00oZ.,(a)  and  I  am 
afraid  a  loss  of  liyes  to  the  most  formid- 


(a)  An  Act  was  passed  (Bristol  Damages  Com- 
pensation Act,  1882)  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
claims  under  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  81.  The  sums 
claimed  in  ^e  first  instance  amounted  to  nearly 
150,000/. ;  the  actual  sums  lecoTcred  in  102 
actions  amounted  to  55,828/.  18«.  Id.  Beport 
of  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Bristol 
Damages  Compensation  Act 
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four  o'clock,  when  damage  was  already 
done  and  was  doing,  and  bo  mach  more 
likely  to  follow/ that  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  the  distance  of  fourteen  hours,  the 
jpoase  comitatus  should  come  together,  and 
then  proceed  to  some  act  or  other  for 
which  they  were  not  then  prepared,  if  any 
part  of  the  mob  should  remain  to  be 
dispersed.  Gentlemen,  if  that  kind  of 
mockery  is  to  be  practised, — ^if  it  should 
be  possible  to  suppose,  which  I  do  not 
suppose,  Ood  knows,  that  there  was  eren  a 
wish  that  this  should  go  forward,  I  do 
not  know  how  that  could  be  more  effec- 
tually done  tban  by  the  very  palpable 
absurdity  of  telling  persons  to  separate 
while  the  mob  was  plundering  the  city,  to 
f;o  home  quietly  while  the  mob  was  still 
mcreasing,  and  to  meet  again  the  next 
morning,  when  the  whole  evening  and 
night  had  been  devoted  to  their  acts  of 
plunder  and  devastation. 

They  did  not  altogether  separate  at  that 
time, — ^the  magistrates  remained  at  the 
Council  House.  It  was  stated  that  another 
attack  was  made  at  the  Mansion  House,  on 
which  certain  observations  were  made. 
The  Mansion  House  was  destroyed  that 
evening,  and  then  there  was  word  brought 
to  the  Council  House  that  the  Bishop's 
palace  was  about  to  be  attacked.  I  believe 
it  was  at  about  that  period  that  the  wit- 
nesses stated  that  they  had  a  considerable 
number  of  most  respectable  gentlemen 
collected  together  who  were  exceedingly 
desirous  of  going  to  see  whether  they 
could  make  any  impression  upon  the 
mob.  But,  they  said,  we  must  be  headed 
by  the  chief  magistrate, — we  must  insist 
upon  it  that  we  shall  be  headed  by  him. 
Tue  mayor  made  a  reference  to  some 
gentlemen  there,  and  ho  said  he  would 
accompany  them,  aud  they  went  down  to 
the  street  and  gave  three  cheers  for  the 
mayor  as  the  leSier  of  their  bodv.  They 
then  turned  back  in  order  to  let  nim  pass 
-through  them,  but  when  they  looked 
back,  instead  of  finding  the  mayor  to  take 
the  lead,  they  saw  him  return  into  the 
room  from  which  he  had  come,  and  they 
then  went  on  by  themselves,  but  after- 
wards gave  up  the  whole  as  hopeless, 
finding  they  were  not  led  on  uy  the 
m^or. 

Gentlemen,  the  bishop's  palace  was 
fired;  and  the  mayor  went  down,  it 
seems,  to  the  College  Green,  which  is 
near  the  Bishop's  pamce,  and  there  was 
the  recruiting  office  of  Colonel  Brereton. 
He  states  himself  that  he  was  going  to  the 
Bishop's  palace  in  order  to  render  some 
resistance,  but  what  resistance  he  was 
likely  to  offer,  or  what  he  had  the  means 
of  doing,  or  what  civil  force  he  had 
collected,  I  am  not  able  to  prove.  That 
will  be  proved  perhaps  by  the  other  side ; 


but  he  went  twice  to  the  office  of  Colonel 
Brereton;  a  message  was  sent  for  an  old 
coat.  The  mayor  states  that,  seeing  the 
main  body  of  the  mob  coming  in  one 
direction,  and  thinking  that  the  mob 
plundering  the  palace  was  likely  to  be 

Ced  by  them,  and  whatever  force  he 
was  too  small  to  resist,  he  therefore 
left  that  place.  Now,  whether  there  was 
any  organisation  or  anything  like  an 
authority  that  could  have  given  resistance, 
I  cannot  say,  but  he  went  to  the  office  of 
the  corporation  and  conversed  there  with 
the  town  clerk.  He  sent  soldiers,  some 
of  whom  I  shall  call,  but  merely  to  ask  for 
fche  means  of  securing  his  own  personal 
safety.  He  required  to  be  told  now  he 
could  escape,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
waiting  and  watching,  he  did  escape,  and 
withdrew  himself  from  the  place,  naving 
looked  from  the  recruiting  office  on  tibie 
flames  of  the  Bishop's  psSace,  and  seen 
what  the  mob  were  doing.  There  was 
at  the  time  a  volunteer  body  of  gentlemen 
who  entered  into  a  conflict  with  the  mob, 
and  who  at  one  time  had  almost  succeeded 
in  driving  them  out.  I  leave  you  to  judge 
what  effect  it  would  have  had  upon  the 
general  chances  of  the  safety  to  the  town 
if  the  magistrate  had  been  there  to  give 
the  comfort  and  aid  of  his  presence,  and 
to  notif;^  that  the  authority  of  the  law  waa 
aiding  m  the  resistance  to  that  lawless 
attack. 

It  is  charged,  gentlemen,  in  this  infor- 
mation that  the  mayor  hid  and  secreted 
himself,  so  that  he  was  not  to  be  found  by 
those  who  might  wish  to  see  him;  and 
that  charge  is  to  be  made  out  from  the 
period  of  his  escape  at  the  time  the 
Bishop's  palace  was  on  fire.  He  then  made 
his  escape,  and  some  time  afterwards  he 
called  at  the  sherifl**s,--I  think  in  Park 
Street,  further  than  Queen  Square, — he 
called  at  the  sherifl^s  and  saw  the  servant ; 
another  alderman  was  with  him,  and  he 
told  the  servant  that  he  was  going  to  a  pri- 
vate house  in  Berkeley  Square,  Mr.  Frtpp*8^ 
Ko.  30.  He  paid  to  him,  if  any  of  the 
aldermen  want  the  mavor,  he  is  to  be 
found  at  No.  30,  Berkeley  Square;  re- 
member, if  any  of  the  aldermen  want  him 
there.  Upon  which  he  said,  **  Oh,  I  know 
what  you  mean ;  I  will  take  care  not  to 
betray  his  worship."  Accordingly,  he  said, 
he  considered  hmiself  bound  not  to  tell 
where  the  mayor  was  gone.  The  mayor 
went  to  this  house  in  Berkeley  Square 
between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  I 
believe ;  I  do  not  know  exactly,  nor  do  I 
know  how  to  account  for  him  between  l^e 
time  of  his  being  at  College  Green  and 
this  time.  He  sent  to  Colonel  Brereton  a 
note,  that  he  desired  him  to  exert  himself 
to  put  down  the  riot,  and  that  he  was  to 
be  found  at  Mr.  Fripp^e  in  case  a  magis- 
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trate  should  be  wanted  (which  Colonel 
Brereton  was  at  that  very  moment  in 
search  of),  bnt  he  was  not  at  the  place  to 
which  thai  note  was  conveyed.  Bat  a 
most  remarkable  oircomstance  happens 
here,  namely,  that  the  troops  which  had 
been  actually  sent  for  by  the  magistrates 
entered  the  town,  and  that  they  were  in 
search,  with  Colonel  Brereton,  of  some 
magistrate,  to  direct  them  what  to  do. 
Bat  they  were  not  able  to  find  the  mayor. 
Gaptain  Oodrington,  who  in  the  most 
praiseworthy  manner  had  brought  them, 
iras  parading  the  streets  in  hopes  to  find 
the  mayor,  but  could  not.  Early  on  the 
Sunday  morning  the  mayor  IumI  very 
properly  sent  a  messenger  from  the 
Council  House  to  request  Captain  Cod- 
ringkm  to  bring  the  troops.  The  messenger 
came  back  at  the  period  I  refer  to,  but  he 
could  find  no  magistrate;  and  whea  he 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  gallant 
officer  who  brought  the  troops,  on  the 
summons  he  had  received,  that  officer  was 
equally  in  default.  He  searched  the  town 
in  vain  for  some  considerable  time,  and 
left  the  town  with  his  troops  because  no 
magistrate  could  be  found  to  give  him  any 
direction. 

Gentlemen,  at  a  later  period  of  the  night, 
two  private  gentlemen,  one  a  medical  man 
and  another  a  gentleman  in  business,  felt 
the  alarming  state  of  the  city  from  seeing 
the  houses  in  Queen  Souare  one  after 
another  consigned  to  the  names,  by  a  mob 
that  was  reaJly  insignificant;  many  of 
them  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  manv 
extremely  young,  and  proceeding  to  all 
this  violence  merely  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  not  being  opposed.  These  two 
g;entlemen  went  in  search  of  the  mayor, 
and  after  calling  at  one  or  two  houses, 
they  made  a  ^ess,  and  they  happened  to 
g^eea  right,  ttiai  the  mayor  mi^t  be  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Fripp,  in  Berkeley 
Square.  They  went  to  the  house.  Mr. 
Fripp  came  to  the  door ;  they  asked 
whether  the  mavor  was  there;  for  some 
time  they  could  get  no  answer.  After 
some  time  it  was  acknowledged  he  was 
there,  and  tiien  a  note  was  brought  from 
the  mayor  (he  being  up  stairs  at  the  time) 
accompanied  by  directions  that  they  should 
not  state  where  the  mayor  was ;  but  that 
note,  written  by  the  mayor,  was  a  note 
to  authorise  the  employment  of  military 
force  to  clear  the  town.  This  was  at  a 
distant  part,  a  place  where  the  mayor  no 
more  saw  at  that  moment,  than  you  see 
at  this  moment,  what  was  going  on.  He 
had  no  power  of  guiding  the  movements 
of  the  military,  but  he  left  them  to  act 
on  their  own  responsibility,  without  any- 
thing like  a  knowledge,  as  a  magistrate, 
that  the  least  necessity  for  such  inter- 
ferenoe  existed.  j 


I  should  state,  gentlemen,  also,  that  a 
Major  BeckwUh,  with  some  of  the  Kine's 
troops  at  Gloucester,  received  a  simi^r 
notice  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
with  great  promptitude  he  led  a  small 
body  of  men  into  the  city  of  Bi  Istol.  He 
also  had  some  difficulty,  but  he  did  meet 
some  of  the  magistrates  in  the  course  of 
that  morning ;  and  though  he  had  a  strong 
feeling  of  the  necessity  by  all  means  of 
their  presence  as  likely  to  prevent  much 
mischief,  he  was  extremely  desirous  of 
having  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the 
magistrates  to  act.  It  was  then  getting 
daylight,  and  seeing  the  magistrates  as- 
sembled at  the  Council  House,  the  major 
requested  them  to  act.  He  wished  them 
to  get  on  horseback  and  come  into  the 
streets,  to  which  every  one  gave  a  refusal ; 
some  saying  that  their  property  would 
be  endangered,  another  that  he  was  not 
popular,  another  that  he  had  not  rode  for 
eighteen  years,  and  so  on ;  not  one  chose 
to  accept  the  invitation  to  go  and  lead  the 
troops.  It  may  have  been  thought  a  little 
too  much  that  a  magistrate  should  have 

gone  upon  a  horse  that  was  strange  to 
im ;  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  place 
themselves  along  with  him  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  could  act;  in  consequence 
Major  BeoJetoith  had  to  take  it  into  his 
own  hands.  He  rode  through  Queen 
Square  on  Monday,  the  two  sides  of  which 
were  blazing,  or  redaced  to  ruin,  and  a 
third  beginning  to  be  burnt ;  and  with 
very  few  men,  and  very  little  trouble,  he 
made  an  end  of  it  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  persons 
who  were  committing  this  violence  were 
hj  that  time  exhausted ;  but  at  all  time? 
there  is  a  chance  of  making  an  impression 
on  rioters.  There  was  a  peculiar  facilitv,. 
many  being  youDg,  many  being  drunk, 
and  there  being  at  all  times  a  great  num- 
ber of  spectators  riveted  to  the  spot  by 
that  curiosity  which  is  highly  culpable. 
But  nine- tenths  of  those  present  appear  to 
have  been  taking  no  part  in  that  which 
was  going  on,  and  in  great  probability 
many  of  them  might  have  been  ready  to- 
take  part  with  any  person  who  took  mes- 
sures  to  put  them  down.  It  was  put  down 
bv  Major  BechwUh,  only  one  subsequent 
charge  being  made  by  the  migor,  after 
experiencing  a  loss  of  property  to  the 
amount  of  about  100,OOOZ.,(a)  and  I  am 
afraid  a  loss  of  lives  to  the  most  formid- 


(a)  An  Act  was  passed  (Bristol  Damages  Com- 
pensation Act,  1882)  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
claims  under  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  31.  The  sums 
claimed  in  the  first  instance  amounted  to  nearly 
150,000/.;  the  actual  snms  lecovered  in  103 
actions  amounted  to  55^83/.  ISs.  Id.  Beport 
of  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Bristol 
Damages  Compensation  Act 
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able  eztent(a) ;  for  among  ihese  ruioB  the 
unfortunate  perpetrators  of  the  mischief 
were  found  in  great  numbers,  and  many 
Utos  were  lost  by  the  charges  the  soldiers 
were  obliged  to  make. 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  are  the  general 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  what  we 
charge  upon  the  mayor  of  Bristol  is,  that 
he  Old  not  in  any  degree  exercise  the 
power  of  that  office  as  he  was  bound  to 
do;  that  he  exerted  no  authority  which 
he  had  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  and  protection  of  the  citizens,  but 
that  with  full  knowledge  that  other  mis- 
chief was  likely  to  ensue,  with  full  notice 
on  the  Saturday  that  they  were  likely  to 
be  repeated  with  the  same  violence  on 
the  Sunday,  that  they  were  rapidly  com- 
mitting one  mischief  after  another,  the 
most  dangerous  and  fatal,  this  gentleman, 
having  full  x)ower  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  every  citizen,  on  the  contrary  threw 


(a)  In  "  AKarrative  of  the  Bristol  Biotu,"  by 
W.  H.  Somertou,  p.  87,  is  the  followinff : — 

'*  The  following  is  a  retam  from  the  public 
hospitals,    &c.  of   the    kUied,    wounded^   and 
injured  : — 
Dead— 
At  the  infirmary:  from  shots,  2 ;  sword 
cats,  1 ;  burnt,  1 ;  excessive  drink- 
ing, 1  -  -  -  -=  6 
At  St.  Peter's  Hospital :  from  sword 
cuts,  1 ;  burnt,  5  ;  excessive,  drink- 
ing, 1            -            -            -            -=   7 

12 

Wounded  and  injured — 

At  the  Infirmary :  from  shots,  8 ;  sword 
cuts  and  contusions  from  the  horses, 
81    -  -  -  -  -=89 

Other   causes    unconnected  with 
the  military,  22  ;  drinking,  2  -s:24 

At  St.  Peter's  Hospital  :  from  sword 
cuts,  2  ;  other  causes,  2        -  -  b  4 

At  the  dispensaries  and  private  sur- 
geons* :  shots,  2 ;  cuts,  16 ;  other 
causes,  11     -  -  -  -=29 

"96 

« It  is  certain  that  besides  the  above  very  many 
suffered  in  various  ways.  Some  died  before 
they  could  be  conveyed  to  the  Infirmary,  and 
others  were  fearful  of  applying  for  assistance, 
dreading  detection."  Somerton's  account  men- 
tions fifty  persons  whose  houses  were  burnt,  and 
adds,  "The  above  list  is  exclusive  of  those 
whose  premises  were  damaged." 

''The  number  killed  and  wounded  did  not 
exceed  100.  Of  the  dead,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  6  were  bum^  S  shot,  2  died  of 
sword  cuts,  and  2  of  excessive  drinking.  Of  the 
wounded,  10  were  injured  by  shots,  48  by  sword 
cuts,  2  by  drinking,  and  84  from  other  caues. 
The  number  eommitted  was  180,  50  of  whom 
were  capitally  chargM  with  riothig  and  burn- 
ing."—ilnatia/  JReffiitdr,  1881, 177. 


himself  on  their  mercy,  to  suggest  some- 
thing which  they  had  no  business  to  con- 
sider, and  which  the  magistrate  ought  to 
have  dictated  and  imposed  upon  them; 
not  even  calling  upon  the  military  at  a 
period  when  the  military  should,  in  con- 
cert with  the  civil  force,  have  taken  some 
decisive  means  of  restoring  good  order. 

Gentlemen,  it  will  occur  to  you  that  in  a 
riot  of  this  kind  there  are  some  particular 
places  at  which  everybody  would  look 
more  particularly  as  places  to  be  defended. 
The  gaols  I  have  abeady  mentioned;  the 
banks,  probably,  are  another.  Fortunately 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  mob  thought  of 
proceeding  to  the  banks ;  but  one  genUe- 
man  connected  with  the  banks  attended 
at  the  Guildhall  or  the  Council  House  to 
request  assistance.  He  was  told  that  the 
magistrates  could  do  nothing,  that  he 
was  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  himself. 
Kow,  gentlemen,  even  if  it  were  to  be 
admitted  that  there  was  not  the  least 
chance  at  any  one  single  moment  of 
making  any  head  against  that  mob,  or  of 
making  any  impression  upon  it,  at  any 
time  brought  to  the  magistrates'  know- 
ledge, still  I  should  submit  to  you,  under 
the  direction  of  their  Lordships,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  magistrates  to  collect  the  best 
force  they  could,  to  use,  when  they  could 
use  it  advantageously ;  that  if  they  had 
not  ten  men  round  them  besides  their  own 
ofiicers,  it  was  their  duty  to  make  them  a 
nucleus,  around  which  a  force  could  be 
collected.  I  submit  it  was  their  duty  to 
have  that  force  prepared,  and  that  they 
were  not  at  all  justified  in  doing  any 
thing  to  discourage  those  who  offered 
their  assistance,  or  send  them  to  their 
own  houses. 

You  will  find  there  were  particular 
classes  of  individuals,  as  there  must  be 
in  every  great  city,  who  would  naturally 
be  looked  to,  to  attend  upon  such  occa- 
sions. There  were  the  Chelsea  pensioners, 
who  had  on  former  occasions  exerted 
themselves,  came  and  offered  their  ser- 
yices.  The  answer  was  that  they  had  no 
means  of  emp^loying  them ;  they  said  we 
have  no  objection,  We  should  wiii  to  exert 
ourselves,  but  we  must  have  arms.  Oh, 
the  answer  was,  We  can  give  you  no  arms ; 
and  something  was  said  about  the  danger 
individuals  would  incur  by  using  arms. 
You  know  on  such  occasions** the  gun- 
smiths' shops  are  very  fit  to  be  looked 
after.  If  any  clever  fellow  has  a  wish  to 
arm  himself,  he  would  go  there  and  arm 
himself.  I  think  this  occurred  late  in  the 
day,  but  it  shows  the  mode  in  which  the 
whole  matter  was  conducted  by  the  magis- 
trates, and  their  great  supineness.  Early 
on  the  Monday  morning  a  gentleman  came 
and  said  that  they  had  been  estimating 
the  number  of  guns  at  the  gunsmiths* 
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shops,  and  fonnd  they  amounted  to  nearly 
eight  hundred ;  ont^nich  it  was  Bnggested 
that  something  had  better  be  done  with 
them,  that  they  mmst  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  mob.  One  of  the  aldermen 
said,  "You  had  better  throw  them  into 
the  Float. "  The  answer  ^iven  was, "  Sarely 
you  are  not  serious  in  giving  that  adyioe ; 
better  arm  persons  with  them/'  Un- 
doubtedly that  would  have  been  the  con- 
duct of  men  of  common  prudence,  exer- 
dsin^  the  moat  ordinary  discretion,  not 
requring  any  profound  knowledge  of  the 
law,  or  any  deep  and  political  views  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrate  ;  all  these  sug- 
gestions are  what  common  sense  ought  to 
bring  home  to  every  man. 

One  side  of  the  Square  contained  the 
Custom  House  and  Excise  Office ;  a  great 
number  of  persons  are  employed  at  those 
several  departments.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
Sunday,  but  supposing  there  had  been  a 
notice  given  to  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, that  there  was  a  chance  of  this 
violence  being  committed,  it  might  have 
been  desirable  to  bring  forward  all  the 
persons  employed  in  those  several  depart- 
ments. But  no  such  thing  was  done.  Two 
respectable  gentlemen,  Catholic  priests, 
came  and  said  they  could  produce  two 
bundred  sober  Irisnmen,  who  would  be 
ready  to  give  their  assistance  in  putting 
down  the  mob.  But  no  such  offer  was 
accepted ;  they  were  told  that  the  Irish- 
men were  very  likely  to  drink,  and  that 
might  be  so,  but  they  would  not  listen  to 
the  suggestion.  And  so  as  to  every  sugges- 
tion there  was  a  constant  answer  that 
there  was  no  power  to  do  it — they  must 
lie  by  and  wait  till  the  military  came — 
and  that  without  the  military  the  civil 
force  was  not  cTen  to  be  organised  and 
kept  together  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  aefence  whenever  they  should  be  able 
to  act. 

£The  Attorney  General  read  a  part  of 
the  statement  of  the  Mayor.(a)I  Kow, 
centlemen,  vou  have  here  a  statement  by 
3ie  mayor  that  at  eleven  o'clock  the  news 
came  of  the  Bridewell  being  to  be  attacked ; 
we  shall  show  that  went  on  for  three 
hours  ;  the  reason  stated  for  its  not  being 
defended  was,  that  the  special  constables 
were  exhausted.  But  they  were  not,  in 
truth,  exhausted,  and  there  was  no  reason 
for  their  not  being  called  again ;  and  there 
were  other  tradesmen  in  the  city,  and 
meorchants,  who  were  ready  to  give  assist- 
ance. But  no  attempt  was  made,  nor  were 
the  troops  called  upon  to  do  anything  for 
the  salvation  of  that  particular  place. 

Then  afterwards  we  hear  that — 
''the  mob  having  carried  Bridewell  by  force, 
and  liberated  the  prisoDers,  and  set  it  on  fire, 

(a)  See  below,  p.  241. 


and  being  about,  as  was  alleged,  to  proceed  to 
the  city  gaol  for  the  like  purpose,  several  citizens 
having  by  this  time  assembled  at  the  Guildhall 
in  pursuance  of  the  mayor's  requisition,  and 
being  called  upon  to  give  their  assistance,  stated 
in  (Lionel  Brereton's  presence  that  they  would 
not  act  unless  supported  by  the  military.  Colonel 
Brereton  was  again  peremptorily  desired  to  call 
out  the  troops  immediately,  and  again  gave  for 
an  answer  that  he  could  not  do  it,  as  their  lives 
would  be  sacrificed  without  being  able  to  do  any 
good.  The  mob  proceeded,  as  was  expected,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  that  prison. 
Two  of  the  magistrates,  having  gone  down  with 
such  civil  force  as  they  could  collect,  were  driven 
back,  the  particulars  of  which,  and  the  con- 
duct of  such  of  the  troops  as  were  brought  out 
on  that  occasion,  are  detailed  in  the  account 
furnished  by  the  sheriff8."(«) 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  perfectly  true 
many  of  the  citizens  who  came  were  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  for  the  support  of  the 
military;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  they 
were  ready  to  act  if  they  could  do  so  with 
safety.  But  the  answer  of  the  mayor  was, 
"  Oh !  I  cannot  give  you  any  authority 
for  using  arms;  you  must  act  on  your 
own  responsibility,  and  that  is  a  most 
severe  one,  for  if  any  life  is  lost,  you  may 
be  called  upon  to  answer."  Thus  the  gaol 
was  left  till  it  was  too  late  to  make  re- 
sistance, and  the  consequence  followed. 

After  this  period,  it  is  stated  by  the 
mayor  that — 

"  the  magistrates,  by  this  time,  had  established 
themselves,  as  well  as  they  could,  in  the  Council 
House ;  the  sheriff  and  a  party  of  the  citizens 
remaining  at  the  Guildhall ;  between  both  which 
places  a  constant  communication  was  main- 
tained. Bat  no  sufficient  force,  cither  of  citizens 
or  special  constables,  could  be  obtained  to  enable 
the  magistrates  to  engage  in  further  conflict, 
after  the  result  of  the  endeavours  to  relieve 
the  gaol." 

As  if,  in  point  of  fact,  there  had  been  a 
great  conflict  ^oing  on,  and  the  magis- 
trates heading  it  for  a  considerable  timei 
when,  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  small  volunteer 
force,  two  aldermen  volunteering  to  join 
it,  who  had  gone  too  late  to  do  any  good, 
because  there  had  been  no  previous  plan 
for  the  protection  of  the  gaol  I 

We  hiEtve  afterwards  this  stated  as  to 
the  Bishop's  Palace : — 
**From  Lawford's  Gate"  (which  is  the  third 
prison  they  destroyed)  "  the  mob  proceeded  in 
two  divisions  to  the  Bishop's  Palace ;  and  the 
mayor,  with  several  persons  who  had  been  with 
him  daring  the  day,  and  followed  by  as  many 
citizens  as  conld  be  collected,  went  down  to  the 
scene  of  action." 

One  would  suppose  that  was  to  take  a 
decided  part,  the  chief  magistrate — 
^  having  given  orders  for  all  the  troops  which 
could  be  brought  out  to  be  there.    The  first 


(a)  See  below,  p.  246. 
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diTiBion  of  the  mob  having  entered,  were  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  special  constables  and  the 
soldiers,  who  formed  mside  the  court,  and  it 
was  hoped  the  ringleaders  might  be  secured." 

Any  material  interruption  to  the  ring- 
leaders by  sectiring  them,  after  the  three 
gaols  were  all  destroyed,  was  rather  a 
hopeless  object. 

"  But  just  as  the  citizens  came  in  contact  with 
them,  the  main  body  of  the  mob  were  heard 
advancing  ;  the  mayor  and  the  few  persons 
who  were  with  him,  between  the  two  bodies, 
with  difficulty  passed  through  them,  and  the 
constables  who  had  attempted  to  secure  some  of 
the  mob,  on  looking  to  the  place  where  the 
soldiers  had  been  posted,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
support,  observed  that  the  soldiers  were  gone ; 
and  finding  themselves  deserted  got  away  as 
they  could,  declaring  that  they  would  not  again 
venture  their  lives  ;  ** 

A  most  unfortunate  example  of  the  want 
of  understanding  between  tne  soldiers  and 
the  magistrates.  He  then  proceeds  in  this 
way  :— 

**  the  Palace  was  immediately  set  on  fire,  and 
consumed.  This  was  foUowed  by  the  firing  of 
two  complete  sides  of  Queen  Square,  containing 
nearly  forty  houses,  inclndiuff  the  Mansion 
House,  the  Custom  House,  and  the  Excise  Office. 
During  all  this  time  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
magistrates  were  wholly  without  any  sufficient 
means  of  protection  or  defence,  the  mob  ap- 
pearing to  have  had  complete  possession  of  the 
city." 

Now,  I  say,  that  if  the  magistrates  had 
collected  what  civil  force  they  could,  they 
mi^ht  have  kept  their  observation  alive, 
ana  mi^ht  have  protected  themselves 
without  the  necessity  of  escaping  from  the 
recruiting  ofi&ce  to  the  house  in  Berkeley 
Square,  where  the  mayor  was  found  in 
the  morning.  Then  they  say  :— 
"  There  was  no  interval  during  which  the  mayor 
and  magistrates  were  not  at  their  post,  except 
for  a  short  time  after  the  being  driven  from  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  and  retiring  to  a  private  house 
in  Berkeley  Square,  of  which  notice  was  almost 
immediately  given  to  Colonel  Brereton  as  stated 
in  the  Appendix,  Nos.  5  and  6."(a) 

Now  the  mayor  states  that  he  and  the 
magistrates  had  been  all  this  time  at  their 
post.  What  their  post  might  be,  what 
the  proper  situation  might  be  for  them  to 
be  collected  at,  I  do  not  know ;  but  this  I 
am  quite  sure  of, — ^it  was  a  very  imma- 
terial thing  whether  they  were  at  their 
post  or  not,  if,  wherever  they  were,  they 
conducted  themselves  with  their  extreme 
Bupineness,  and  took  no  steps  to  prevent 
the  mischief.  But  I  will  proceed  with  the 
narrative.  The  palace  having  been  fired 
and  consumed, 

«  This  was  followed  by  the  firing  of  two  complete 
Bides  of  Queen  Square,  containing  nearly  forty 

(a)  See  below,  pp.  247,  350,  251. 


houses,  including  the  Mansion  House,  the  Cua- 
tom  House,  and  the  Excise  Office ;  " 

which  were  fired  also.  Where  were  the 
magistrates  all  that  time  P  He  says  they 
were  at  their  post. 

'*  There  was  no  interval  during  which  the 
mayor  and  magistrates  were  not  at  their  post, 
except  for  a  short  period ; " 

and  yet  you  will  find  that  the  whole  of 
that  mischief,  during  the  long  course  oT 
forty-eight  hours,  was  perpetrated  by 
small  bodies  of  men,  who  mignt  have  been 
put  down  by  a  small  civil  force,  if  the  ma- 

S'strates  had  acted  with  ordinary  reso- 
tion. 

Grentlemen,  I  Bay  the  nature  of  the  case, 
as  I  have  stated  it,  is  confirmed  by  his 
own  statement,  which  I  have  read  to  you, 
in  which  he  says  forty  houses  were  burnt, 
but  gives  no  account  of  his  own  conduct. 
Is  it  possible,  according  to  this  statement, 
this  should  have  occurred?  That  they 
should  have  been  burnt  if  be  had  done  his 
duty  upon  this  occasion?  Duriug  the 
whole  of  that  time,  from  the  beginnmg  of 
the  burning  to  the  extinguishment  of  the 
last  fire,  there  waa  no  magistrate  seen  in 
Queen  Square ;  no  single  constable  called 
upon  by  the  magistrates  to  act ;  no  troops 
with  whom  the  magistrate  put  himself 
into  the  situation  of  acting  so  as  to  give 
the  aid  of  military  force  to  the  civil 
authority.  I  submit  there  was  a  continual 
du^  upon  him  during  the  whole  of  this 
awful  period,  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
neglected;  that  there  was  no  period  at 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  been  providing 
force,  even  though  they  could  not  have 
acted  at  that  moment  with  benefit ;  and 
that  he  cannot  stand  excused  from  the 
dreadful  events  brought  on  the  town  of 
Bristol  on  the  grounds  of  the  statement 
he  has  presented.  It  will  be  satisfactory 
that  his  own  statement  should  be  rea<L 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  cose  will  be 
laid  before  you  by  a  variety  of  witneesea 
who  attended  at  the  Council  House,  and 
are  perfectly  aware  of  all  which  was  ftomst 
on.  ®      ^ 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  general  nature 
of  the  case,  and  I  shall  leave  it  in  your 
hands.  I  do  not  wish  to  aggravate  it  by 
any  observations  which  I  have  thought  ft 
my  duty  to  make,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
st»te  too  highly  the  duty  of  magistrates. 
All  the  King  s  subjects  have  a  right  to 
expect  common  and  ordinary  protection 
in  the  moment  of  alarm.  It  appears  to 
me  that  protection  has  not  been  extended 
in  the  present  case;  the  mayor  waa  the 
person  whose  duty  it  was  to  extend  it 
The  facts  I  have  stated,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  I  shall  fully  substantiate,  will  prove 
that  there  has  been  great  neglect  ofthat 
duty;    and  this   misdemeanor,  I  appre* 
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hend,  will  be  fally  and  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished. 


EVIDENCB  VGSL  THE  CbOWK. 

John  Walker  Newcomhe. — Examined  by  the 
Solicitor  Oeneral.(a) 

Yon  are,  I  believe,  a  resident  inhabitant 
of  the  city  of  Bristol  P— I  am. 

Yon  were  so  in  the  month  of  October 
last  year  P — I  was. 

A  printer  residing  in  John  street  ? — Yes. 

Do  yon  remember  Saturday,  the  2^h  of 

October  last  year,  beinff  the  day  fixed  for 

the  entry  of  the  Becorder  into  Bristol  P — 

Yes,  I  do. 

Were  yon  present  at  the  entxy  of  the 
Recorder  into  Bristol  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  P — ^No ;  in  Bristol  I  was,  bnt  not 
at  his  entiT. 

Yon  did  not,  I  believe,  see  him  go  to 
the  Gkiildhall ;  yon  were  not  present  when 
he  reached  it  P— No. 

Were  yon  present  when  he  reached  the 
Mansion  Honse  P — ^No. 

Did  yon,  in  the  conrse  of  that  day,  go  to 
the  Muision  House  or  Qneen  Square  P--In 
the  afternoon. 

Be80g[ood  as  to  state  to  the  jury  the 
precise  tune  of  day  vou  first  went  to  the 
Mansion  House  or  to  Queen  Square ;  which 
part  of  itP—As  nearly  as  I  can  i-ecollect, 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  Mansion 
House  at  the  time  P — The  windows  were 
partiaJUjr  broken,  and  occasionally  stones 
were  being  thrown  at  it  at  the  time. 

Was  there  any  civil  force  on  the  outside 
of  the  Mansion  House  at  that  time  P — ^Yes, 
there  was. 

What,  as  far  as  you  can  judge,  was  the 
nature  of  the  civil  force  at  that  time  out- 
side the  IDmsion  House  P — I  saw  a  number 
of  people  there,  police  officers,  and  a  num- 
ber or  special  constables  outside;  bnt  I 
could  not  state  the  numbers. 

I  particularly  ask  to  the  time  jou  first 
saw  the  Mansion  HouseP — I  should  imagine 
there  would  be  of  special  constables  and 
police  officers  about  nfty. 

The  whole  civil  force  you  consider  con- 
sisted of  about  fifty  P— Yes;  I  should  think 
thereabout. 

What  amount  do  yon  take  to  be  the 
number  of  the  mob  P---Some  thousands.^ 

By  thousands  do  yon  mean  to  describe 
them  all  as  a  mob  of  riotous  persons  P — Oh, 
no !    Of  persons  collected. 

State  as  well  as  yon  can  what  yon  con- 
ceive to  have  been  the  number  of  persons 
actually  rioting,  or  engaged  in  any  out- 
rages P — ^I  should  imagine  not  fifty. 


(a)  Sir  William  Home. 


What  was  the  demeanour  of  the  other 
part  of  the  persons  whom  yon  saw  there 
assembled  P  —  They  were  occasionally 
moving  about,  bnt  quiet  in  respect  of  their 
conduct.  They  were  not  acting  offensively ; 
not  attempting  to  defend  the  Mansion 
House  or  to  injure  it;  taking  no  part; 
they  were  remarking  on  the  conduct  of  the 
rioters. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  these  fifty 
persons  who  constituted  the  civil  force 
when  yon  approached  were  on  the  outside 
of  the  Mansion  House  P — ^Yes ;  they  went  in 
and  out  occasionally. 

Upon  seeing  this  state  of  things,  did  you 
personally  mske  any  attempt  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Mansion  House  ?— Yes;  when 
I  first  went  there  in  the  after  part  of  the 
day,  I  suppose  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  3'ou  remained 
in  the  square  from  the  time  you  first 
approached  the  Mansion  House  as  yon  have 
stated  till  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  P 
—Yes. 

Did  you  at  that  time  make  any  attempt 
to  go  into  the  Mansion  House  to  communi- 
cate with  the  persons  there  P — I  did.  I 
went  in. 

Yon  went  into  the  Mansion  Honse  P ^I 

did. 

State  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  time  P — 
As  far  as  I  recollect  the  time,  it  was  some 
time  after  six  o'clock,  between  six  and 
seven. 

At  that  time,  I  believe,  there  were  no 
military  present  P — There  was  not. 

Upon  being  admitted  into  the  Mansion 
House,  what  communication  did  you  then 
make,  and  to  whomP — To  some  of  the 
sheriff's  officers  whom  I  saw  there.  I  told 
them  there  were  veiy  few  persons  actually 
engamdi  in  rioting,  and  that  if  they  came 
out  I  imagined  a  dozen  or  two  would  be 
able  to  quell  it. 

What  number  of  peace  officers,  or  other 
persons  constituting  the  civil  force,  did 
you  see  in  the  Mansion  House  when  yon 
got  inside  P — I  cannot  recollect  the  num- 
ber. I  should  think  two  or  three  I  saw 
there  in  the  interior  of  the  Mansion  House, 
and  I  called  them  to  come  out. 

Did  yon  see  upon  going  into  the  Mansion 
House  either  the  mayor  or  any  of  the 
aldermen  P — ^Not  on  first  entering. 

Did  you  afterwards  P — ^Yes. 

When  first  P — I  do  not  think  I  saw  any 
of  the  magistrates  till  the  military  arrived, 
when  I  went  upstairs  with  one  of  the  offi- 
cers. When  tne  military  arrived,  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  force  asked  where  the 
magistrates  were,  and  I  told  him  I  supposed 
that  they  were  upstairs,  and  I  went  up,  and 
there  they  were. 

What  was  the  interval  of  time,  as  nearly 
as  yon  can  recollect,  between  your  entering 
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the  Mansion  HouBe  and  thia  arrival  of  the 
militarr  P — A  very  short  time  before  they 
arrived. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  military, 
did  yon  hear  any  orders  or  directions 
given  to  the  constables  or  persons  consti* 
tntlng  the  civil  force  within  the  Mansion 
House  P— No. 

Upon  making  the  communication  which 
you  have  told  us  you  did  on  going  into  the 
Mansion  House  respecting  the  small  num- 
ber of  persons  out  of  doors,  was  anything 
done  by  them  in  consequence  P  —  They 
refused  to  come  out,  and  said  that  if  they 
did  come  out  they  were  sure  to  have  their 
heads  broken,  and  that  they  would  not  do  so. 

Scarlett :  Do  you  mean  that  the  justices 
remarked  that  P — The  question  is  as  to  the 
magistrates.  It  was  one  of  the  sheriff's 
officers  you  refer  to  that  you  spoke  to  P — 
Yes. 

A  Juryman:  The  witness  says  they. 
Whom  does  he  refer  to  P 

Lord  Tenterden  :  He  says,  one  of  them 
said  that  if  they  went  out  they  should  have 
their  heads  broken. 

A  Juryman :  We  wish  to  know  whom  he 
refers  to  by  they. 

Solicitor  General:  He  has  stated  that  no 
magistrate  was  present.  No  magistrate 
being  present,  was  anybody  at  the  head 
of  those  constables  P — No. 

You  have  stated  that  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  military  you  went  with  the  officer  into 
the  room.  Did  you  there  see  the  mayor 
and  any  of  the  aldermen  P~« I  do  not 
recollect  seeing  the  mayor  there,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  he  was  present ;  I  saw  him 
there  afterwards ;  I  did  not  see  him  on  my 
first  entrance. 

How  soon  afterwards  did  you  see  him  P 
—I  should  think  in  about  half  an  hour. 

After  you  went  into  the  room  P — ^Yes ;  I 
did  not  stop  in  the  room  the  half  hour,  but 
went  in  afterwards  and  saw  the  mayor.  I 
then  took  a  wounded  man  up  to  the  room. 

When  you  went  up  first,  you  cannot 
state  that  you  saw  the  mayor,  but  you  can 
speak  to  having  seen  him  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  vou  took  a  wounded 
man  into  the  room  r — ^Yes. 

Were  any  of  the  aldermen  present  P-s- 
Yes. 

Did  you  make  any  communication  to 
the  mayor  or  aldermen  upon  that  occa* 
sion  P — No,  I  made  none. 

Lord  Tenterden:  You  took  a  wounded 
man  up,  you  say  P — ^Yes. 

Was  he  a  civil  officer  P— One  of  the 
military  officers,  one  of  the  14tlL 

Solicitor  General :  Within  your  hearing, 
was  any  application  made  to  the  mayor  or 
the  magistrates  for  directions  P — Aijplica- 
tion  was  made  by  Col.  BrereUm  in  my 
presence  for  directions  to  act;  but  pre- 
vious   to   their    giving   directions   tney 


requested  strangers  would  retire;  I  re- 
tired, of  course,  inconsequence ;  therefore, 
what  directions  were  given,  I  am  not  aware. 

Was  anything  done  afterwards  by  tlie 
military  or  the  civil  force  while  you  were 
in  the  Mansion  House  P — Occasionally, 
they  went  out  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
them,  and  the  military  did  clear  them,  at 
one  time. 

The  military  did  go  out  at  one  time,  and 
cleared  the  square  P — Yes. 

Scarlett :  He  says  that  they  occasionally 
cleared  it. 

SoUciUor  General:  He  says,  the  civil 
power  went  out  occasionally. 

Lord  Tentbrden  :  The  military  could  not 
be  in  the  house,  of  course ;  the  military 
interfered  occasionally. 

Scarlett :  He  does  not  say  that,  I  think, 
my  Lord. 

Lord  Tbntekden:  Who  cleared  the 
square  P — The  military. 

Solicitor  GenercU:  Did  you  take  any 
part  in  any  of  those  sallies  of  the  civil 
officers  from  the  Mansion  House  P— I  did. 

More  than  once  ? — Several  times. 

Under  whose  directions  P — I  think  MMor 
Ma^chworthia)  formed  the  special  constables 
into  different  bodies,  I  forming  one  of  the 
bodies^  and  we  went,  I  suppose,  a  doasen 
together  in  different  directions,  endea« 
vouring  to  clear  away  the  mob. 

Lord  Tenterden  :  Who  formed  the  eon- 
stables  P — I  think.  Major  MacJcworth, 

Solicitor  General :  At  what  period  of  the 
evening  was  that  P — I  should  think  aboat 
eight  (Tclock. 

Did  you  succeed  in  those  sallies? — ^We 
succeeded  in  clearing  them  away  for  a 
moment,  but  ^hey  returned  immediately 
afterwards. 

Did  the  mayor  take  any  part  by  giving 
directions  or  otherwise  upon  those  occa- 
sions P — I  cannot  say  he  took  an^  part ;  he 
told  the  civil  force  to  do  their  beet  in 
clearing  away  the  mob. 

At  what  time  that  evening  did  yon  quit 
the  Mansion  House  P — ^About  one  o'clock. 

Whatjwas  the  state  of  things  at  that 
timep — ^Perfectly  quiet.. 

Did  the  mayor  and  the  magistrates  still 
remain  in  the  Mansion  House  when  ^u 
left  itP — I  believe  they  were  still  there 
when  I  left. 

Did  you  go  away  of  your  own  acoord,  or 
in  consequence  of  any  direction  or  intima- 
tion that  you  were  to  go  P — Of  my  own 
accord ;  I  waa  completely  tired. 

What  was  the  number  of  constables  then 
within  the  Mansion  House  P — I  am  sore  I 
cannot  say. 

Were  any  of  them  posted  on  the  outside 
of  the  Mansion  House  P — ^Yes  ;  I  had  been 
separated   previous    to   my  leaving    the 
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ManBion  House,  from  the  apeoial  consta- 
bles having  headed  the  milifctuy  in  clearing 
all  round  the  sqoare,  having  been  served 
irith  flambeanx  br  the  mayor,  who  put 
two  into  my  hand  himself. 

You  returned  from  that  expedition  into 
the  Mansion  House  P — Yes. 

You  remained  how  long  after  that  in 
the  Mansion  House  ?  —  A  very  few 
minutes. 

You  have  stated  that  the  mayor  gave 
you  two  flambeaux  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  appi  v  for  them  ? — There  was  a 
general  call  for  lights,  the  military  having 
stated  that  they  could  not  see  which  way 
to  go,  that  it  was  unsafe  for  them  to  gallop 
along  the  [streets  in  the  dark,  the  gas- 
lights having  been  put  out  by  the  mob ;  a 
call  was  given  for  lights,  and  the  mayor 
ordered  them  to  be  brought,  and  I  took 
two  out  of  his  hand  and  ran  with  them 
before  the  military. 

When  you  left  the  Mansion  House  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  there  any 
sensible  diminution  in  the  number  of  con- 
stables?— I  think  there  were  very  few 
remaining  when  I  left,  but  I  was  in  such 
a  state  that  I  could  not  make  any 
particular  observation;  I  was  so  com- 
pletely worn  out  with  the  exertion  of 
running  before  the  military. 

Was  there  any  marshalling  of  the  con- 
stables during  the  time  you  were  there, 
to  ascertain  their  number  P — There  was  a 
marshalling  in  the  banqueting  room  by 
Major  MacKwarth ;  and  I  imagine,  at  one 
tiime,  there  would  be  from  sixty  to  seventy 
of  the  special  constables. 

How  soon  did  you  perceive  any  diminu- 
tion of  that  number  P — The  special  con- 
stables occasionally  on  sallying  out  a 
dozen  would  return  nine  or  ten,  two  or 
three  having  left,  having  no  order  to 
remain  any  particular  time ;  sometimes, 
I  know,  there  were  very  few  ;  the  body  of 
which  I  formed  one,  consisted  at  one  tmie 
of,  I  think,  as  many  as  fifteen,  and  even- 
tually there  were  five  of  them  left. 

When  you  left,  were  you  desired  to  go  P 
— ^No. 

I  believe  you  cannot  speak  to  your  own 
knowledge  of  anything  which  took  place 
at  the  Mansion  House  from  the  time  you 
left,  during  the  remainder  of  that  night  P 
—No. 

Did  you  on  the  Sunday  morning  return 
to  the  Mansion  House  P — I  did. 

At  what  time  P — About  half-past  nine. 

You  had  been  at  home,  I  believe,  during 
the  interval  P — ^I  had. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  Mansion 
House  on  the  Sunday  morning  when  yon 
went  to  it  P  —  The  windows  were  com- 
pletely demolished  and  all  the  furniture 
destroyed;  it  was  then  in  possession  of 
the  mob|  a  few  of  the  mob  were  in  the 


house,  and  I  saw  two  officers  there;  I 
considered  them  as  officers ;  however,  they 
told  me  they  had  been  appointed  to  remain 
there  during  the  night,  and  they  had  not 
been  able  to  resist  the  mob.  They  said, 
the  mob  had  been  very  civil  to  them  and 
had  not  injured  therm,  but  they  were  not 
able  to  drive  them  out. 

Lord  Tbntekden:  Were  they  sheriffs' 
officers  P — ^No,  not  sheriffs*  officers.  There 
were  no  .military  there  at  all  when  I 
returned. 

Solicitor  General:  What  officers  were 
theyP — I  suppose  they  were  special  con- 
stables. 

You  meant  civil  officers  ? — Yes. 

Having  stated  that  some  of  the  mob 
were  in  the  house,  in  what  part  of  the 
house  were  they  P — In  the  hall  and  in  the 
rooms,  and  a  few  of  them  in  the  kitchen. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  those  persons 
were  in  possession  of  those  parts  of  the 
house  P — 1^0  person  molested  them  until  a 
few  more  collected  after  I  had  arrived. 

You  say  there  were  only  two  officers 
there  whom  you  saw  P — ^No,  only  two. 

How  many  rioters  and  other  persons  did 
you  see  in  the  house  P — I  suppose  there 
were  twenty. 

Was  there  any  body  of  peace  officers 
near  the  Mansion  House  at  that  time  P — 
No. 

Was  there  any  military  force  at  the 
Mansion  House  P— No. 

Did  any  of  the  mob  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  house  appear  to  you  to  be 
intoxicated  P — Yes. 

How  many  of  those  twenty  persons  that 
you  have  described  as  being  in  possession 
of  the  house  appeared  to  you  to  be  in- 
toxicated P — The  major  part  of  them. 

Foreman  of  the  Jwry :  My  Lord,  the 
jury  wish  to  have  a  question  put  to  the 
witness. 

Lord  Tenterden  :  It  will  be  more  conve- 
nient to  wait  till  the  counsel  have  finished 
their  examination.  Perhaps  that  question 
mAj  be  put. 

Solicitor  Oeneral :  Did  you  then,  either 
alone  or  in  concert  with  others,  take  any 
step  to  rescue  the  Mansion  House  out  of 
the  possession  of  those  persons  P — ^A  few 
of  us  drove  the  mob  out  that  were  in 
possession. 

Had  you  any  difficulty  in  doing  itP — 
None. 

Having  thus  driven  the  mob  out  of  the 
Mansion  House,  did  you  find  any  other 
persons  or  see  any  other  persons  in  the 
Mansion  House,  except  those  two  officers 
you  have  mentioned  P — ^A  number  of  resi- 
dents of  the  city  assembled  from  that 
time,  and  continued  to  increase. 

At  the  time  you  rescued  the  Mansion 
House  from  the  possession  of  the  mob,  did 
you  find  any  other  persons  in  the  Mansion 
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House  except  the  mob  you  have  described  P 
-^Those  who  acted  in  clearing  the  Man- 
sion House. 

Did  you  afterwards,  while  yon  were 
there,  see  the  mayor  or  any  of  the  alder- 
men P — I  did ;  shortly  after  the  house  was 
cleared,  Alderman  HUhimse  arrired;  I  saw 
him,  but  from  what  part  of  the  house  he 
came  I  do  not  know.  He  went  with  me 
to  the  side  door  of  the  Mansion  House,  and 
there  read  the  Biot  Act. 

There  are,  I  believe,  two  gentlemen  of 
that  name  who  are  aldermen;  which  of 
them  was  it  P — ^I  cannot  speak  positiyely 
as  to  the  Christian  name. 

Was  it  the  tall  or  the  short  one  P — The 
tallest ;  I  saw  him  in  this  Court ;  I  believe 
he  is  up  in  the  gallery. 

When  3'ou  say  that  Mr.  HUhotue  arrived, 
do  you  mean  that  he  arrived  from  some 
other  part  of  the  city,  or  that  he  came 
from  some  other  part  of  the  house  to  that 
where  you  were? — I  do  not  know  where 
he  came  from ;  I  saw  him  in  the  house. 

You  said  he  read  the  Biot  ActP — He 
did ;  he  called  upon  the  mob  to  disperse. 

Was  there  any  impediment  to  his  read- 
ing the  Riot  Act  ? — ^No. 

At  the  time  he  read  the  Biot  Act,  what 
do  you  consider  was  the  number  of  riotous 
persons  then  present  to  whom  he  read  it  P 
— I  suppose  aoout  a  couple  of  hundred. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  those  persons 
at  that  time  P — Immediately  after  he  had 
read  the  Biot  Act,  they  commenced  throw- 
ing stones  and  pieces  of  glass  bottles,  upon 
wMch  he  retired  into  the  house,  and  I  did 
the  same. 

Was  any  attempt  made  after  reading 
the  Biot  Act  to  repress  those  rioters  P — 
No. 

Did  anything  pass  between  you  and 
Alderman  HUhattse  upon  the  subject  of 
repressing  the  riot  P^  remarked  to  him, 
after  he  had  read  the  Biot  Act,  that  by  a 
4ittle  judicious  force  properly  used  hj  per- 
sons who  would  take  as  well  as  give  a 
blow,  they  would  be  able  to  disperse  the 
mob  on  the  outside  with  the  utmost  ease. 

Was  it  your  opinion,  from  the  state  of 
things  at  the  time,  that  the  mob  could 
have  been  bo  repressed  P — It  was. 

1  believe  you  were  not  a  special  con- 
stable P— I  was  not. 

You  were  a  volunteer  P— Yes. 

Did  you  then  leave  the  Mansion  House  P 
—No,  I  remained  there. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  P — 
I  remained  there  till  about  half-past 
twelve. 

During  that  period  was  any  civil  force 
collected  at  the  Mansion  House  P— A  great 
number  of  residents  of  the  cit^r  collected 
in  the  Mansion  House ;  it  was,  indeed,  at 
times  completely  full. 

Did  yon  observe  the  mayor  or  any  of  the 


ma^trates  poresent  at  the  Mansion  'Rouae 
durmg  that  time  P — ^Yes. 

What  was  the  time  whdu  you  saw  the 
mayor  there  P — ^I  should  think  it  would,  be 
between  10  and  11 ;  the  confusion  was  so 
great  at  the  time  that  I  cannot  say  exactly, 
but  I  should  think  it  was  between  10  and 
11. 

Was.it  after  the  Biot  Act  had  been 
read  P— Yes. 

What,  was  the  description  of  persoxuB 
then  assembled  at  the  Mansion  House  P — 
Tradesmen  of  the  city;  respectable  pez^ 
sons,  willing  to  do  anything. 

When  you  saw  the  mayor,  did  he  give 
any  directions  respecting  the  organisation 
or  employment  of  the  civil  force  P — ^The 
directions  given  by  him  and  Alderman 
HiUiouse  to  the  gentlemen  there  assembled 
were,  not  to  use  any  force  towards  the  mob 
at  all,  or  to  take  any  of  them  into  custody » 
not  even  to  show  a  staff. 

Do  you  recollect  any  particular  state- 
ment made  by  you,  or  in  ^our  hearing,  by 
the  mayor  upon  that  subject  P — ^Not  made 
to  me  personally,  but  to  the  gentlemen 
there,  not  to  use  any  staves,  or  to  show 
them,  but  to  disperse  themselves  among 
the  mob,  and  try  to  persuade  them  to  go 
home  quietly. 

Was  any  attempt  made  by  yourself,  or 
of  other  persons,  to  disperse  the  mob 
during  that  period  P — ^No. 

I  think  you  have  stated  that  you  left  the 
Mansion  House  about  half-past  twelve  P — 
Half-past  twelve. 

Previously  to  that  time  had  the  mayor 
and  the  other  aldermen  left  the  Mansion 
House  P — I  did  not  see  the  mayor  after 
those  directions  were  ^iven.  I  saw  some 
of  the  aldermen  occasionally;  Aldermen 
Fripp  I  recollect  seeing  there,  and  Alder- 
man HUhouse  occasionally  in  tiie  room. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  after 
the  declaration  you  nave  told  us  the  mayor 
made  about  using  persuasion,  and  not  to 
go  out  even  with  staves,  &om  that  time 
you  saw  no  more  of  the  mayor  at  the 
Mansion  House  P— I  do  not  recollect  seeing 
anything  more  of  him. 

Did  Mr.  Alderman  HUhotue,  or  Mr. 
Fripp,  whom  you  say  you  saw  after  the 
mayor  went,  take  any  active  part  with 
respect  to  the  organization  or  employment 
of  the  civil  force  r — No ;  I  saw  none. 

Upon  leaving  the  Mansion  House  in  this 
state  where  did  you  go  P — I  went  home. 

Did  you  go  afterwards  to  the  Guildhall  P 
—I  did. 

At  what  period  of  the  day  was  that  P — 
About  three  o'clock ;  I  was  called  upon  by 
a  gentleman  of  the  parish,  who  said  he 
was  requested  to  call  out  the  passe  eomUa* 
tus^  ana  they  were  to  meet  at  the  Guild- 
hall, and  I  went  in  consequence  of  that. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  Guildhall  were 
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any  ofcher  of  the  inhabitants  there  P — ^Yea, 
many. 

ABsembled,  I  presame,  for  the  same 
reason  P — For  the  same  reason. 

The  Guildhall,  I  believe,  was  the  place 
where  yon  had  been  directed  to  assemble, 
in  order  to  meet  the  magistrates  P — ^It 
was. 

Did  you  see  the  mayor  and  any  of  the 
aldermen  there  P — I  saw  the  mayor,  and 
there  were  one  or  two  of  the  aldermen, 
hut  I  cannot  recollect  who  they  were; 
l^ere  was  likewise  Serjeant  Ludl(yu>,(a)  but 
for  some  time  after  I  arrived  there,  there 
was  no  magistrate  at  all. 

Lord  Tektebden  :  It  was  soon  after  yonr 
arrival  P — ^Yes,  my  Lord. 

SdUdtor  General:  Upon  the  arrival  of 
the  mayor,  was  any  commanication  made 
by  him,  or  by  his  Section  P 

Scarlett:  He  has  not  said  the  mayor 
arrived ;  he  only  says  he  did  not  see  him 
for  a  certain  time :  the  mayoi'  might  have 
been  in  another  room. 

He  was  not  in  the  hall ;  he  may  have 
been  in  some  of  the  rooms  adjoining. 

Solicitor  General:  What  passed  at  the 
meeting  P  Was  any  proposition  or  state- 
ment made  by  the  mayor  or  the  aldermen, 
or  on  their  behalf,  to  the  meeting  then 
present  P— They  remarked  on  the  dread- 
ful state  of  the  city,  and  called  npon  the 
gentlemen  present  to  assist  in  quieting 
them ;  some  proposed  one  plan,  and  some 
another. 

Lord  Tentebden  :  The  mayor  and  alder- 
men P — Yes,  and  the  citizens  likewise. 

Solicitor  Cfeneral :  Was  any  application 
made,  by  any  of  the  persons  present,  to 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  upon  the  subject 
of  having  directions,  and  a  plan  P — There 
was  some  inquiry  whether  they  should  be 
allowed  to  use  fire-arms ;  they  said  they 
would  not  authorise  them,  that  they  were 
justified  in  using  them  if  they  pleased, 
but  they  would  not  give  them  authority 
to  do  so. 

The  persons  present,  I  presume,  were 
the  inhabitants  of  Bristol  P — They  were. 

Did  any  of  them,  in  your  hearing,  ask 
permission  of  the  mayor  and  inhabitants 
to  use  arms  P — Yes,  I  recollect  particularly 
a  fifr.  Johnson,  a  solicitor,  asking  for  leave 
to  use  arms, 

Fabke,  J.:  Ask  whom? — I  think  Ser- 
jeant Ludlow,  if  they  might  not  be  allowed 
to  do  it. 

Scarlett:  When  you  say  arms,  do  you 
mean  fire-arms  P 

Solicitor  General :  Did  they  say  arms  or 
fire-arms  P — I  am  confident  they  meant 
fire-arms,  if  they  did  not  sajp'  it. 

Was  his  answer  returned  m  the  presence 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  P 

(a)  The  town  clerk. 


Lord  TfiNTESDEN:  He  has  said  so,— it 
stands  so  at  present ;  he  says,  they  asked 
Serjeant  LtMUm  if  they  would  be  justified 
in  using  arms ;  but  he  has  not  stated  any 
answer. 

Witness:  He  said,  he  could  give  no 
authority.  He  said,  he  shoald  imagine 
that  an^  gentleman  was  justified  in  using 
arms,  m  defence  of  the  property  of  the 
city,  but  he  could  give  them  no  authority 
to  do  so. 

Solicitor  General :  During  this  interview 
between  the  inhabitants  and  the  magis- 
trates, was  any  intimation  given  to  any 
of  the  persons  present,  by  the  mayor  or  the 
ma^^rates  to  the  inhabitants  upon  the 
subject  of  repressing  the  mob  P 

Scarlett :  I  requested  my  learned  friend 
not  to  put  leading  questions,  but  to  ask 
what  passed,  and  not  to  ask  were  such  and 
such  directions  given. 

Solicitor  General:  My  only  object  was 
to  shorten  it.  Was  any  direction  given 
by  the  mayor  or  the  magistrates  to  the 
inhabitants,  on  the  subject  of  repressing 
the  mob  P — No. 

Was  any  request  made  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, or  any  of  them,  in  your  presence, 
for  such  directions  P — No. 

When  did  the  meeting  separate  p — I  un- 
derstood the  magistrates  left  the  Guild- 
hall to  proceed  to  the  Council  House, 
calling  upon  the  citizens  to  join  them 
there. 

How  many  persons  were  present  at  this 
meeting,  at  the  Guildhall  P  —  I  should 
think,  at  one  time,  there  mav  have  been 
100.  ^ 

Did  the  meeting  then  separate,  or  leave 
the  Guildhall,  without  any  plan  being 
settledP— They  did. 

Do  you  recollect  the  period  about  which 
they  left  the  Guildhall— the  time  of  the 
dayP— I  left  it  about  4  o'clock. 

Where  did  you  go  P— I  went  home. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  home  ?— - 
Till,  I  suppose,  7  or  8  o'clock. 

Did  you  afterwards,  in  the  course  of 
that  evening  or  night,  go  either  to  the 

Mansion  House    or  Queen  Square  P I 

did. 

At  what  time  was  that  P — I  was  in  the 
Square  about,  I  suppose,  from  11  till  half- 
past  12. 

Did  you  see  the  mob  P— Yes,  firing  the 
houses. 

What  was  the  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged P— -A  great  number  were  engaged 
at  the  difierent  houses ;  some  went  from 
one  house  to  another.  I  suppose  there 
would  be  from  200  to  300  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  scene ;  but  all  persons  there, 
or  at  least  the  major  part,  seemed  to  be 
willing  to  act  in  the  scene  of  demolition. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in    Queen 
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Sqaare  tritnessing  this  soene  F— From  11 
m  Iwlf-past  12. 

During  that  time  did  you  see  the  mayor 
or  any  magistrate  in  the  Square  P— No. 

"Was  there  any  civil  force  there  P — ^I  saw 
one  or  two  of  the  officers  ocoaBionally 
passing  about  in  the  Square^— the  mayor's 
or  Uie  sheriffs'  officers. 

What  were  tkej  doing  ?^-*-Merely  looking 
on. 

When  you  firsfc  went  to  the  Square, 
where  about  was  the  fire— which  of  the 
houses  was  then  on  fireP — The  Custom 
House. 

How  many  houses  afterwards,  beyond 
the  Custom  House,  were  set  on  fire  while 
you  were  there  P — Three  or  fonr. 

The  Mansion  House,  I  believe,  is  at  the 
comer  of  the  Square,  and  at  the  comer  of 
Charlotte  Street  P— -It  was. 

What  direction  did  the  fire  take  P— From 
the  Mansion  House  along  to  the  Custom 
House,  which  was  on  the  same  side. 

The  Custom  House,  I  believe,  forms  the 
end  house  of  that  row,  and  then  is  divided 
from  the  other  part  of  that  side  of  the 
Square  by  King  Street  avenue  P — By  an 
avenue  leading  to  King  Street. 

Were  those  nouses  fired  in  succession  or 
together  P — In  succession. 

Beginning  from  the  Mansion  House  P-^ 
Beginning  from  the  Mansion  House. 

Was  tlmt  the  case  with  the  four  houses 
you  saw  fired  while  you  were  in  the 
square  P— Yes ;  beginning,  after  the  Cus- 
tom House  was  fired,  from  the  Custom 
House  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  avenue. 

Were  you  present  at  an  earlier  part  of 
the  evening  at  the  Bishop's  Palace  P — I 
was. 

Were  you  present  at  any  other  fires  in 
the  city,  during  that  afternoon  or  night  P 
— ^No ;  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  the  Square. 

When  you  were  present  at  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  what  was,  as  far  as  you  could 
judge,  the  number  of  the  rioters  actually 
engaged  P 

Lord  Tentebde}?  :  What  time  was  it  P 

Solicitor  Qeneral:  At  what  time  were 
you  present  at  the  Bishop's  Palace  P — I 
suppose  about  9  o'clock. 

Had  the  fire  then  commenced  P — ^Yes. 

What  appeared  to  you  to  be  the  number 
of  persons  actuaUv  engaged  in  the  firing 
and  the  riot  P— lYom  50  to  100  actually 
euj^ged. 

Dia  you  see  any  civil  force  there  P — "No. 

From  the  situation  in  which  you  were, 
had  you  the  means  of  knowing  or  ob- 
serving whether  there  was  any  civil  force  P 
— Had  there  been  any  there  I  think  1 
should  have  seen  it. 

Did  you  observe  the  mayor  or  any  of  the 
magistrates  there? — No. 

Did  you  remain  there  till  that  work  was 
overP — I  remained  there  I  suppose   an 


hour,  saving  the  books  and  parohmsAts  np 
at  the  Chapter  House,  which  the  mob 
were  trying  to  set  on  fire. 

Did  you  save  any  property  by  joxur 
individual  exertions,  and  wi&out  1)etn£^ 
wounded  or  injured  P — ^Yes ;  a  vast  num* 
ber  of  parchments,  which  were  afterwards 
found  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

Were  any  other  private  persons  engaged 
in  thfi  same  way,  in  savm-^  propeortyF — 
Thare  were  two  persons  Ynth  me  in  tiie 
Chapter  House ;  the  name  of  one  I  cannot 
reoollect,but  the  other  was  If ocartJby.  We 
were  attacked  several  times  in  oarryiagf 
them  away,  and  finding  we  oould  not 
carry  the  parchments  awav,  we  com- 
menced throwing  them  out  of  the  window 
into  the  shrubberies,  thinking  thai,  though 
they  might  be  damaged  in  that  manner, 
at  all  events  they  would  be  saved. 

At  what  period  did  the  mob  quit  the 
Bishop's  Palace  P—  I  do  not  know ;  they 
were  not  gon^  when  I  left  it  myself. 

Was  the  fire  at  Queen  Square  going  on 
at  the  same  time  with  the  fire  at  the  Bia- 
hop's  palace  P — ^Yes. 

Upon  leaving  Queen  Square,  where  did 
you  go  P — I  went  home. 

Did  you  remain  at  home  afberwards  P— - 
I  did,  till  the  morning. 

Were  you  at  any  time  of  that  day,  or 
afternoon,  at  Bridewell  P — I  was  just  going 
to  beg  your  pardon  for  having  made  amis- 
take.  Having  asked  me  whether  I  was  at 
any  other  fire  P  I  was  at  the  fire  at  Bride- 
weiL(a) 

At  what  time  of  the  day  was  that  P — I 
think  it  was  just  dusk ;  I  suppose  about 
six  o'clock. 

Before  the  Bishop's  Palace  P— Yes,  be- 
fore :  I  went  to  the  Bishop's  Palace  between 
six  and  seven  o'clock. 

What  appeared  to  you  to  be  the  number 
of  persons  actually  engaged  in  that  fire  P— > 
At  that  time  there  were  a  great  number 
engaged;  I  suppose  I  may  say  100  or  160. 

Was  there  any  civil  or  military  force 
present  when  you  were  there  P — ^No. 

How  long  were  you  there  P — ^I  must  have 
been  there  a  considerable  time,  assisting 
in  preventing  the  fire  from,  communicating 
to  the  houses  adjoining ;  on  the  top  of  the 
houses  with  water,  throwing  it  over  parts 
of  the  adjoining  houses,  to  prevent  their 
catching  fire. 

Did  you,  by  these  your  individual  exer- 
tions, prevent  the  spread  of  the  fire  ?*— Not 
by  my  own  exertions  solely. 

In  concurrence  with  others  P — Yes. 

How  were  the  mob  armed  P — Some,  not 
all ;  some  with  sticks ;  I  observed  one  with 
a  sword. 


(a)  Where  the  prisoners  apprehended  on 
Saturday  for  assaulting  the  Recorder  were  con- 
fined. See  Place's  Narrative,  Brit.  Mus.  Add. 
MSS.  27,  790,  f.  161. 
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Yoa  Icnow  the  Bitnattoir  of  BrideweU,  of 
course,  being  aa  inikabitaiit  of  Bristol  ?->— 
Yes. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  close  passap;e, 
open  at  each  end? — Yes;  the  baildmg 
oocapying  both  sides  of  the  way,  and  the 
passage  on  both  sides,  with  gates,  shut  up 
every  nig^t,  and  open  in  the  morning. 

The  passage  is  a  long  narrow  passagei, 
is  it  no*  F— Yes* 

What  is  the  width  of  that  passage  P — 
The  widest  part  is  lost  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  Bridewell. 

I  speak  of  the  opening  at  each  end  P — 
The  end  of  Bridewell  lane,  at  one  side, 
would  not  be  abore  four  feet  wide. 

Is  that  the  end  at  which  there  is  a 
bridge?— Yes. 

There  is  a  bridge  at  one  end,  but  not  a 
bridge  at  the  other  ? — ^Yes. 

Are  there  gates  at  each  end  of  the 
pasBa^  ? — ^Not  at  each  end  of  the  passage 
of  Bridewell  Lane,  bnt  only  of  the  Bride- 
well itself. 

The  Bridewell  itself,  of  coarse,  has  gates? 
—Yes. 

Has  the  passage  you  haye  been  describ* 
ing,  gates? — ^No,  not  Bridewell  Lane; 
there  are  no  gates  to  the  passage. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  the  situation  of 
the  gates? — It  encloses  the  building;  the 
Bridewell  house  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  the  passage  between  it,  and  at  each 
end  of  the  passage,  there    are  or  were 


gates  enclose  the  Bridewell  P — 


Which 
Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Scarlett 

You  have  been  long  resident  in  Bristol, 
I  take  for  granted  P — About  sixteen  years. 

I  think  you  have  stated,  that  when  you 
first  went  to  the  Mansion  House,  on  the 
day  that  Sir  Charles  WethsreU  arrived,  you 
went  first  about  four  o'clock? — ^Yes. 

You  then  found  the  windows  partially 
broken  P — I  did. 

Did  you  hear  the  Eiot  Act  read  by  the 
mayor  ? — ^I  did. 

Was  that  soon  after  you  arrived? — 
Between  five  and  six,  as  well  as  I  can 
recollect,  the  Biot  Act  waa  read. 

Did  you,  before  you  heard  the  Biot  Act 
read,  hear  the  mayor  come  out  and  address 
the  multitude,  and  reauest  them  to  dis- 
perse ?—  I  did  not  hear  nim  myself. 

Did  you  see  him  whilst  he  was  out  P-^ 
No. 

I  think  you  say,  that  there  were  not 
many  persons  engaged  in  breaking  the 
winaows — ^that  they  were  not  all  rioters, 
but  other  persons  were  occasionallj^  re- 
marking what  was  passing;  how  many 
other  persons  might  there  be  there,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  your  judgment  ? — 


There  must  have  been  some  thousands 
present. 

Of  those  thousands  that  were  presant, 
did  an^  of  them  appear  to  you  to  show  a 
disposition  to  oheck  those  persons  that  were 
breaking  the  windows  ?-— I  do  not  reooUeot 
that  there  was  any  disposition  then  ex- 
hibited of  that  sort ;  not  until  I  entered 
the  Mansion  House. 

If  there  were  so  few  people  engaged  in 
breaking  the  windows,  ivould  it  have  been 
difiScult;  if  any  of  the  thousands  assembled 
outside  had  chosen,  to  have  taken  up  those 
men,  and  prevented  what  was  passmg  ? — 
I  should  tnink  there  would  have  been  no 
difiiculty  in  doing  it,  if  a  number  there 
had  been  determined  to  have  done  so. 

Did  it  not  appear  to  you  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  multitude  were  rather  pleased 
at  what  was  passing  ?— No,  I  do  not  think 
they  were. 

You  heard  the  mayor  read  the  Eiot  Act  P 
—I  did.. 

Did  the  multitude  disperse  upon  that  P 
—No. 

They  still  remained  P— They  still  re- 
mained. 

Did  you  see  whether  auT  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  mayor  while  he  was  reading 
the  Biot  Act  P — I  think  there  were  two  or 
three  stones  thrown. 

Was  anybody  struck  that  was  with  him  P 
—I  did  not  observe  that  either  of  the 
gentlemen  with  him  were  struck. 

Were  there  any  hootings  or  expressions 
of  contempt  and  hatred  used  towards  the 
magistrates  P — ^A  great  deal  of  noise  occa- 
sionally. 

Did  the  multitude  seem  to  join  in  that 
noise,  or  was  it  made  only  by  the  50  or  60 
persons  breaking  the  windows  ? —  The 
noises  were  dispersed  about  in  different 
parts  of  the  crowd. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  persons  before  the 
Mansion  House  ? — I  do  not  think  the  mul- 
titude, generally  speaking,  joined  in  them. 

Did  it  appear  to  you  that,  in  particular 
parts  of  the  multitude,  here  and  there, 
there  were  shouts  of  approbation  P— Yes. 

Did  not  those  shouts  of  approbation  that 
came,  not  from  the  mass,  but  from  persons 
distributed  about  the  mass,  appear  to  en- 
courage the  rioters  ?— Yes. 

Did  yon  see  any  attempt  made  by  the 
mnltitude--*and  when  I  speak  of  the  mul- 
titude I  distinguish  them  from  the  active 
part  of  the  body — ^to  apprehend  the  persons 
that  were  shouting  P — No, 

Did  this  continue  after  the  mayor  had 
read  the  Eiot  Act  ?— Yes. 

And  thousands  of  persons  continued 
assembled,  and  the  shouts,  and  tiie  throw- 
ing of  stones  P— Yes. 

Did  you  hear  a  notice  given  by  the 
mayor,  that  if  the  crowd  did  not  disperse 
the  military  would  be  sent  for  P— Yes. 
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Yon  remained,  I  think  yon  eay,  till  the 
militarjr  came  P — Not  ontside. 

Ontside  or  inside,  yon  were  there  tiU 
the  military  came  P— Yes. 

Was  it  before  the  military  came  that  yon 
had  been  marshalled  by  Major  Mcuihworth  9 
—No. 

When  the  military  came,  yon  went  with 
the  officer  upstairs  to  the  magistrates  P — 
Yes. 

What  passed  between  them  yon  say  yon 
did  not  near,  because  strangers  were  de- 
sired to  withdraw  P — Yes. 

Did  the  military  begin  to  ride  about 
soon  afterwards  P — They  did. 

Were  they  cheered  by  the  multitude  P — 
The  3rd  Dragoons  were. 

They  came  first,  did  they  not  P — ^Yes. 

Much  cheered  P — ^A  great  deal. 

What  were  the  shouts  that  they  used  P — 
I  do  not  recollect  anything  particular, 
hurraing. 

"  The  King  and  Reform  "  P— "  The  King 
and  Beform,"  I  recollect  that. 

Those  shouts  were  very  general,  were 
they  not  P — They  were. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  soldiers  waving 
their  gloves  P — I  did. 

Did  they  join  in  the  shout P — "The 
King  and  Keform"  was  repeated  by 
several  of  the  soldiers. 

Did  the  multitude  appear  to  yon  to  be 
desirous  of  mixing  with  the  soldiers,  going 
up  to  them  and  shaking  hands  with  them  P 
— I  saw  many  persons  do  so. 

Did  you  not  hear  expressions  used  by  the 
multitude  that  the  soldiers  would  not  act 
against  them ;  that  they  knew  it  P^-No. 

Did  you  hear  expressions  of  this  sort : 
"  We  are  for  the  Kiug ;  are  not  you  for 
the  King  too  P"— I  think  I  heard  some 
expressions  of  that  sort. 

Coming  from  the  multitude  to  the 
soldiers  ? — Yes. 

Did  they  not  go  on  to  say,  "  You  will 
not  hurt  us "  P— I  do  not  recollect  any- 
thing of  that  sort. 

Do  you  know  the  gentleman  they  called 
Col.  Brereton,  the  commanding  officer  P — 
I  recollect  him  very  well. 

Did  he  shake  hands  with  them  P — I  do 
not  recollect  seeing  him  do  so. 

I  think  you  say  that  it  was  after  the 
military  arrived  that  Major  Mackworth 
marshalled  the  constables,  and  those  who, 
like  yourself,  were  willing  to  assist  them, 
and  placed  them  in  different  positions  P— 
Yes. 

And  they  made  occasional  sailies  to 
drive  away  the  mob  P — Yes. 

Where  were  the  military  in  the  mean- 
time P — Standing  ontside. 

Did  they  interfere  P— They  went  round, 
occasionally. 

I  speak  of  the  period  before  yon  had  the 
flambeaux  P — Yes. 


Did  the^  draw  out  in  a  lineP — ^They 
formed  a  Ime  before  the  Mansion  House, 
and  remained  stationary  a  considerable 
time. 

Was  it  a  military  officer  that  was 
wounded  P — ^Yes. 

Who  washeP—One  of  the  Uth  Light 
Dragoons.  I  do  not  know  his  name ;  in 
ma]an£[  a  charge  round  the  square,  he. 
with  his  horse,  stepped  in  between  the 
railings  of  the  Mansion  House,  which  were 
thrown  down. 

Had  you  seen  the  railings  of  the 
Mansion  House  torn  up  from  their  place  P 
—I  had. 

And  a  barricade  formed  of  them  P — ^Not 
a  barrioado  formed  of  them. 

Put  across  the  street  P — "So,  merely 
pulled  down,  that  is  the  only  thing  I  re- 
collect being  done  that  night ;  I  saw.  in 
the  morning,  that  they  had  been  used  in 
that  way. 

That  night  the  accident  met  with  by  the 
officer  was  when  they  were  lying  down  in 
the  place  where  they  had  been  pulled 
downP — ^Lying  down,  having  remained 
flat. 

How  many  of  the  3rd  Dragoon-  Guards 
came  P — From  30  to  40, 1  should  imagine ; 
I  did  not  count  them;  there  may  liave 
been  more. 

Did  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  come  at 
the  same  time,  or  afterwards  P — After- 
wards. 

How  long  after  P — ^I  do  not  know. 

Was  it  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  P — ^I  did 
not  observe  when  they  first  came ;  I  was 
told  by  another  person  that  the  14th  were 
there ;  the  first  I  saw  of  i^e  14th  was 
when  the  officer  of  the  14th  fell  down. 

Can  von  then  tell  about  what  o'clock  that 
might  be  P — I  cannot  speak  with  certainty, 
but  I  should  imagine  somewhere  about 
nine. 

Were  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  cheered 
in  the  same  way  by  the  mob  P — I  did  not 
hear  that  they  were  ;  in  fact,  I  heard  the 
mob  groaning  at  them. 

When  I  say  the  mob,  I  do  not  mean  the 
persons  actually  engaged  in  the  riot,  but 
the  general  mass  P--Many  persons. 

After  the  constables  had  been  marshalled 
in  the  way  you  described,  and  made  differ- 
ent sallies,  and  the  troops  had  rode  about 
for  some  time,  I  think  you  say  that  at  one 
o'clock  you  left,  and  everything  was  then 
QuietP — Everything  was  then  quiet  in 
that  nart  of  the  town. 

Dia  you  go  to  any  other  part  of  the 
town  P — On  going  home  the  Dragoons  were 
in  Wine  Street,  and  as  I  crossed  the  way 
I  heard  a  shot  fired  from  the  14th,  and  I 
said  to  my  friend,  it  is  not  safe  to  be  out 
now,  we  must  make  as  much  haste  as  we 
can. 

Before  the  Mansion  House,  and  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Qaeen  Square,  when  you 
left,  at  one  o'clock,  everything  was  quite  ? 
—Yea. 

Were  any  of  the  military  left  there, 
l)efore  the  Mansion  Houae,  or  had  they 
^ne  ?— The  military  certainly  were  about 
the  Manaion  House,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
-whether  they  were  marshalled  in  front  of 
it  or  not ;  my  friend  returned  with  me  to 
the  Mansion  House,  and  I  went  inside, 
-and  did  not  see  much  more  of  tiiem  after- 
awards. 

How  far  might  it  have  been  from  the 
Manaion  House  which  you  had  left,  that 
you  heard  the  shot  fired  P — It  must  have 
been  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

You  could  not  tell  what  was  the  occasion 
-of  the  shot  P— No. 

Then  you  went  home  P — I  was  on  my 
^way  home. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there 
^was  any  great  disposition  in  the  town, 
that  day  or  the  preceding  days,  to  come 
and  assist  as  constables,  as  far  as  you  can 
judge  P — ^The  disposition  was  not  general, 
<5ertftinly. 

Was  it  not  generally  otherwise  P — ^It  was. 
Then,  if  I  imderstand  you  rightly,  there 
was  not  generally  a  disposition  to  assist 
the  magistrates,  upon  that  occasion  P — 
No ;  the  assistance  to  the  magistrates  was 
not  considered  necessary;  they  were 
merely,  as  conatablea,  to  conduct  Sir 
Cha/ries  WeikereU;  it  was  oonaidered  un- 
necessary^; many  would  not  join  it,  because 
of  their  dislike  to  him. 

Not  dislike  to  him  personally,  but  to  his 
xjonduct  in  Parliament  P — ^Yes.(a) 

That  appeared  to  you  veiy  much  to  per- 
Tade  the  multitude  before  the  Mansion 
House  P — ^Yes. 

I  think   the   next  day,  at  about  ten 

o'clock,  you  went  to  the  Mansion  House  P 

— ^About  half-past  nine. 

You  found  an  alteration,  then,  in  the 

-  state  of  the  Mansion  House,  from  what 

you  left  it  ? — Very  great. 

Had  you  observed,  before  you  left  it, 
whether  the  Mansion  House  windows  had 
l>een  barricaded  with  boards  and  other 
things,  to  protect  it  P — ^No,  I  did  not  ob- 
serve them  barricaded  with  boards. 

With  anything  else  P — ^There  was  a  bed 
put  in  one  window,  I  think,  to  prevent 
stones  coming  in. 

You  found  the  house  in  a  very  different 
state  the  next  day  P — Very  different. 

The  windows  smashed  in  P  —  Yes,  the 
windows  entirelv  demolished;  and  I  do 
not  think  I  could  discover  a  perfect  piece 
of  furniture  in  the  house. 

Of  course  then,  though  you  did  not 
see  ity  great  violence  had  been  effected 
during  your  absence  P — Great  violence. 

(a)  See  below,  p.  290ii. 
o    61636. 


You  say  you  saw  the  mayor  and  Alder- 
man HilhotMe  come  there  P— Yea. 

HUhotue  read  the  Riot  Act  P — ^Yes. 

Was  not  the  mayor  with  him  at  the 
time  P — No. 

Was  not  he  of  the  party  P — No.  I  only 
saw  Alderman  Hilhouse  at  that  time. 

Was  not  a  party  of  the  military  brought  P 
— ^Not  till  some  time  after  the  Siot  Aot 
was  read. 

Did  not  a  party  come  with  the  mayor  P 
— I  did  not  see  the  mayor  arrive,  I  only 
saw  him  in  the  house. 

When  you  saw  him  in  the  house  had 
the  military  then  arrived  P — I  think  they 
were. 

You  first  saw  Hilhouse  in  the  Mansion 
House  some  little  time  after  the  miUtary 
were  arrived,  and  at  that  time  you  saw 
the  mayor,  but  you  do  not  recollect  seeing 
him  before  P — I  do  not  recollect  seeing 
him  before  or  afterwards. 

What  did  the  military  do  when  they 
arrived  at  the  Mansion  House  P — ^They  oc- 
casionally drove  persons  away  from  the 
part  where  they  were  throwing  stones. 

Was  there  much  of  a  mob  then  col- 
lected P — ^There  was,  very  considerable. 

And  the  military  were  occasionally 
driving  persons  away  P — ^Yes. 

And  in  that  state  you  left  the  Mansion 
House  P— Yes. 

About  ten  o'clock  P  —  About  half-past 
twelve. 

You  went  home  P — I  did. 

I  think  you  stated  that  about  three 
o'clock,  in  consequence  of  a  requisition 
that  you  had  from  some  person  in  vour 
parish  to  meet  the  mayor  at  G-uildhallf 
you  went  there  P — ^I  did. 

Where  was  that  requisition  made  to 
you  P— At  my  own  house. 

Who  called  upon  you  to  desire  your 
attendance  P  —  Mr.  Faar,  a  silversmith ; 
the  son  is  a  silversmith,  however. 

What  is  he  himself? — He  is  with  Messrs. 
Gla/rhe  and  S&ns. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  notice 
was  given  in  all  the  churches  that  day  P — 
I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  Farr  or  his  father  churchwarden  P 
— ^No.  He  stated  that  he  was  appointed 
sheriff  of  the  parish. 

•And  he  required  you  to  attend  the 
mayor  P — Yes. 

That  was  about  three  o'clock  P — ^Yes. 

I  think  in  the  course  of  vour  evidence 
of  what  passed  at  the  Guildhall  at  three 
o'clock,  you  stated  that  there  were  about 
a  hundred  ])ersons  present  P— Yes. 

The  population  of  Bristol  is  many  thou- 
sands, IS  it  not  P — ^Yes. 

Near  a  hundred  thousand  P — ^Upwards 
of  a  hundred  thousand,  (a) 

(a>  See  below,  p.  522n. 
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And  you  eaw  but  about  a  hundred  there  P 
—Yes. 

Do  not  you  recollect  that  there  were 
great  differences  amongst  the  persons  as- 
sembled, about  whether  the  military  should 
act  or  should  not  act.  Did  you  not  hear 
one  party  state  that  they  would  not  act 
unless  they  were  protected  hj  the  mili- 
tary P-i-Oertainly ;  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider it  safe  to  do  so — that  was  the  manner 
in  which  they  expressed  themselves — that 
they  would  not  risk  their  lives  unless  sup- 
ported by  the  military;  but  if  supported 
by  the  military  they  were  willing  to  do  so. 
Did  you  not  hear  another  party  say  that 
they  would  not  assist  unless  the  military 
were  sent  away  P — No.  I  do  not  recollect 
hearing  anythmg  of  that  sort. 

Do  you  know  a  gentleman  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  Mr.  Tckwriton  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  there  P — I  do  not  re- 
collect seeing  him  there. 

Was  there  not  a  discussion  then  about 
the  military  P^— Many  observations  were 
made  by  the  gentlemen  present  respecting 
the  military ;  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  act  in  concert  with  them,  but  they  did 
not  consider  it  safe  to  act  without  them. 

Was  Colonel  Brereton  there  P — ^He  was ; 
at  least  he  came  there  after  we  had  been 
there  some  time. 

Did  not  he  hear  that  stated.    Do  you 
not  know  that  at  that  time  he  bad  sent 
out  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  P — Yes. 
Sent  them  away  from  the  city  P — ^Yes. 
Did  not  you  hear  a  demand  made  upon 
him  by  the  magistrates  or  by  the  town 
clerk,  to  insist  upon  their  being  sent  for 
back  again  P — I  heard    Serjeant  Ludlow 
asking  where  the  14th  Light  Dragoons 
were,  and  he  told  him  within  a  mile  or  so 
of  the  cii^.    I  think  he  stated  the  distance ; 
'  and  Serjeant  Ludlcm  then  said,  "  I  com- 
mand you,  tiir,  in  the  King's  name,  to 
order  the  14th  Dragoons  back  again  im- 
mediately.'' 

Did  not  he  })ositivelv  refuse  to  do  it  P — 
He  said,  **  I  will  not  do  so ;  but  I  wish  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  magistrates 
privately ; "  and  then  he  retired  with 
Serjeant  Ludlow  and  the  magistrates  into 
a  ^ivate  room. 

Did  not  you  hear  Serjeant  Ludlow  say 
to  him,  that  he  would  report  to  him  to  the 
War  Office  or  to  head-quarters  if  he  per- 
sisted in  refusing  P— I  did. 

That  was  before  he  desired  to  retire 
with  the  magistrates,  that  Seijeant  Lud- 
low  said  he  would  report  him  to  head- 
auarters  P — ^Yes,  that  he  should  certainly 
reel  it  his  duty  to  report  him. 

How  long  did  they  retire  together  before 
they  came  back  again  P — I  do  not  recol- 
lect Colonel  Brereton  returning  at  all.  It 
znay  have  been  about  ten  minutee  before 
Serjeant  Ludlow  returned. 


LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  Do  you  recollect  how- 
many  retired  P — ^I  think  the  other  magis- 
trates were  in  the  room  before :  I  do  not 
recollect  that  there  was  any  gentlemazi 

S resent,  representing  the  magistrates,  but 
erjeant  Imdhw,  at  the  time  that  they  re- 
tired ;  the  other  magistrates  were  in  the 
room  before. 

Scarlett:  What  announcement  did  Ser- 
jeant Ludlow  make  to  the  company  as- 
sembled, when  he  came  backP — On  his 
return  he  stated,  *'  Colonel  Brereton  has 
given  such  reasons  to  the  magistrates  for 
not  bringing  back  the  Dragoons  as  they 
think  are  sufficient,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  imprudent  in  him  to  do  so.*' 

Did  not  you,  before  that,  hear  Colonel 
Brereton  say  that  they  had  not  force  suffi- 
cient, and  that,  if  they  were  brought  in,  it 
would  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  P — 
He  did  not  think  that,  if  they  were  to  re- 
turn, there  would  be  a  man  left  by  the 
morning. 

Did  he  not  say  something  about  the 
fatigue  of  his  own  troops— the  3rd  Dragoon 
GuurdsP — He  did;  that  they  were  very 
much  fatigued ;  that  they  had  been  on 
their  horses,  I  think,  forty-eight  hoiirs; 
and  that  the  horses  and  men  were  rery 
much  fatigued,  and  not  fit  for  service. 

Did  you  not  hear  a  proposition  made  to 
him  that  the  3rd  Dragoons  should  be  dis- 
mounted, as  the  horses  were  unfit  for  use, 
and  sent  to  Bridewell  to  protect  that  place  P 
— I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  any  offer  of  fresh 
horses  to  him  P — Ko,  but  it  is  such  a  lapse 
of  time  since  then  that  I  cannot  recollect 
everything. 

Was  not  that  the  ve^  time  that  the 
news  was  brought  that  BrideweU  was  at- 
tacked P — News  was  brought  at  the  time. 

During  that  discussion  P — I  do  not  re- 
collect whether  Colonel  Brereton  was  pre- 
sent when  the  news  was  brought. 

During  the  discussion  afterthree  o'clock  P 
—Yes. 

Do  you  know,  in  point  of  fact,  where 
the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards  at  that  moment 
were  P — I  know  now  where  they  were,  but 
I  did  not  know  then. 

You  did  not  see  them  anywhere  in  the 
town  P— No. 

I  think  you  said  there  were  between 
thirty  and  forty  P — As  nearW  as  I  can  say. 

And  how  many  of  the  Light  Dragoon 
Guards  P — I  cannot  say ;  I  never  saw  mem 
mustered,  only  about  the  street  occasion- 
ally. 

When  Serjeant  Ludlow  stated  this,  that 
the  magistrates  had  received  satisfactory 
reasons  why  the  14th  Dragoons  should  not 
be  brought  back,  what  did  he  propose  P — 
There  was  nothing  proposed ;  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among 
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the  personB  assembled  at  not  haying  the 
assistance  of  the  military. 

Did  anybody  offer  to  act  without  the  aid 
of  the  military  P— I  think  there  was  a  dis- 
position to  do  anything,  if  any  plan  coold 
haye  been  concerted:  there  was  no  con- 
cert at  all;  one  was  proposing  one  thing, 
and  one  another. 

Is  it  yonr  opinion  that  a  hundred  men 
coidd  haye  suppressed  the  mob  at  that 
time  P — ^Yes,  if  they  had  been  determined 
to  haye  acted. 

You  say  a  proposal  was  made  to  go  to 
the  Council  House  ? — Yes. 

Were  persons  requested  to  meet  there  P 
— ^They  were. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Council  House  P — I 
did  not ;  I  oQd  not  consider  it  worth  while 
to  go  there,  after  the  conduct  I  had  wit- 
nessed at  the  Guildhall ;  it  was  then  get- 
ting dark,  and  it  was  too  late  to  begin  to 
form  any  plan  for  acting ;  the  time  was 
gone  by. 

I  thmk  you  went  home :  probably  you 
went  to  dinner  P — "No,  I  had  dined  when  I 
left  the  Mansion  House,  about  one  o'clock. 

You  went  home  about  fourP  —  About 
four. 

You  came  out  again?  —  I  came  out 
again,  and  went  down  to  Bridewell. 

Of  course  you  saw  no  soldiers  at  Bride- 
well P— No. 

That  did  not  surprise  you  P — No. 

When  you  went  to  Bridewell,  was  the 
passage  you  speak  of  occupied  by  the 
multitude  P — ^Almost  full. 

I  understand  that  Bridewell  occupied 
two  sides,  for  a  certain  distance,  of  a  pas- 
sage, and  where  the  building  begins  at 
each  end  there  is  a  gate,  and  those  gates 
ore  left  open  in  the  daytime  P — ^Yes. 

When  you  went,  were  not  the  mob  yery 
much  thronged  in  that  passage  P  could  the 
gates  haye  been  shut  after  you  left  P — The 
place  was  then  burning. 

And  that  passage  was  full  P— Yes,  a 
number  of  persons  was  in  that  passage. 

Were  you  present  when  the  Custom 
House  was  burning  P — Yes. 

What  might  be  the  number  assembled  P 
— -A  great  number. 

Many  thousands  P  —  Yes,  round  the 
square  and  scattered  all  oyer. 

Did  anybody  interfere,  to  preyent  the 
Custom  House  being  burnt  P  —  Nobody 
that  I  saw. 

Did  you  hear  any  expressions  of  this 
Bort  amongst  the  multitude,  that  they  did 
not  much  object  to  the  Custom  House 
being  burnt  P — No. 

BecoUect  yourself;  was  nothing  of  the 
sort  said  P — I  do  not  recollect  anything  of 
the  sort. 

Or  with  regard  to  the  Bishpp's  Palace  P 
'  Noy  I  do  not  recollect  anytoing  of  the 
sort* 


I  think  you  said  before  you  did  not  ^o 
to  see  the  entry  of  the  Eecorder  P — I  did 
not. 

Did  you  eyer  hear  anybody  say  anything 
about  the  Becorder  P 

Attorney  General:  You  haye  put  that 
rather  widely,. perhaps  you  mean  in  the 
crowd- 

Scarlett :  Yes,  in  the  crowd,  about  the 
Becorder  being  conducted  to  a  lamp-post  P 
—No. 

Did  you  neyer  hear  any  of  them  say  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  haye  assisted  in 
throwing  the  Becorder  oyer  the  bridge  P — 
No. 

Did  you  neyer  say  so  P — No. 

Are  you  sure  P — I  can  tell  you  what 
that  may  haye  originated  in :  I  certainly 
stated,  after  the  not,  that  it  would  haye 
been  better  for  Sir  Charles  WethereU  to 
haye  been  thrown  oyer  the  bridge,  than 
for  such  a  scene  of  destruction  to  haye 
taken  place. 

Did  you  say  that  after  the  riots  P— Yes. 

Did  not  you  say  it  on  Saturday  P — ^No. 

Beoollect  yourself;  did  not  you  say  so 
on  the  yery  Saturday  he  came  in  P— Not 
that  I  recollect. 

I  will  endeayour  to  remind  you :  do  you 
remember  bein^  at  the  **  Bunch  of  Grapes  " 
public-house,  m  St.  Nicholas  Street  p— 
Yes. 

Upon  that  Saturday  p— Not  upon  that 
Saturday. 

A  little  time  before  P — I  haye  been  in 
the  house  yery  frequently,  both  before 
and  since  then. 

Did  not  you  say,  before  the  riots,  that 
you  shoald  like  to  see  him  thrown  oyer 
the  bridge  P — No,  certainly  not ;  I  stated, 
when  I  was  applied  to,  to  go  out  as  a 
special  constable,  to  conduct  Sir  Charles 
WethereU  in,  that  I  would  not  go  outside 
of  the  door  to  protect  him ;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  would  not  moye  outside  my 
door  to  insult  him,  neither  would  I  see 
him  insulted,  if  I  could  help  it,  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  parish  who  called  upon 
me  to  go  out. 

*  Then  you  were  applied  to  to  senre  as  a 
special  constable  on  that  day  P— Not  upon 
tnat  day. 

Were  you  not  applied  to  to  serye  as  a 
special  constable  upon  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober P — I  was. 

And  you  refused  P — I  did,  giving  that 
as  a  reason. 

To  whom  did  you  say  that  reason  P — ^To 
the  chief  constable  of  the  ward ;  I  think 
his  name  was  Stone. 

Did  not  ^ou  say,  in  that  public-house  I 
haye  mentioned,  upon  that  identical  day, 
that  yod  should  not  haye  been  sorry  to 
haye  seen  him  thrown  oyer  the  bridge,  or 
words  to  that  effect  P — ^No. 

Bat  you  said  afterwards,  you  say,  that 
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And  you  saw  but  about  a  hundred  there  P 
—Yea. 

Do  not  you  recollect  that  there  were 
great  differences  amongst  the  persons  as- 
sembled, about  whether  the  military  should 
act  or  should  not  act.  Did  you  not  hear 
one  party  state  that  they  would  not  act 
unless  they  were  protected  by  the  mili- 
tary P-i-Certainly ;  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider it  safe  to  do  so — that  was  the  manner 
in  which  they  expressed  themselves — ^that 
they  would  not  risk  their  lives  unless  sup- 
ported by  the  military;  but  if  supported 
by  the  military  they  were  willing  to  do  so. 

Did  you  not  hear  another  party  say  that 
they  would  not  assist  unless  the  military 
were  sent  away  P— Ko.  I  do  not  recollect 
hearing  anything  of  that  sort. 

Do  you  know  a  gentleman  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  Mr.  ToMuton  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  there  P — I  do  not  re- 
collect seeing  him  there. 

Was  there  not  a  discussion  then  about 
the  military  P^— Many  observations  were 
made  by  the  gentlemen  present  respecting 
the  military ;  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  act  in  concert  with  them,  but  they  did 
not  consider  it  safe  to  act  without  them. 

Was  Colonel  BrtreUm  there  P — ^He  was ; 
at  least  he  came  there  after  we  had  been 
there  some  time. 

Did  not  he  hear  that  stated.  Do  you 
not  loiow  that  at  that  time  he  had  sent 
out  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  P — Yes. 

Sent  them  away  from  the  city  P — ^Yes. 

Did  not  you  hear  a  demand  made  upon 
him  by  the  magistrates  or  by  the  town 
clerk,  to  insist  upon  their  being  sent  for 
back  again  P — I  heard  Serjeant  Lvdlovo 
asking  where  the  14th  Light  Dragoons 
were,  and  he  told  him  within  a  mile  or  so 
of  the  cii^.  I  think  he  stated  the  distance ; 
'  and  Serjeant  XtuJloto  then  said,  "  I  com- 
mand you,  tiir,  in  the  King's  name,  to 
order  the  14th  Dragoons  back  again  im- 
mediately." 

Did  not  he  |)ositiYelv  refuse  to  do  it  p — 
He  said,  "  I  will  not  do  so ;  but  I  wish  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  magistrates 

Srivately ; "    and   then  he   retired   with 
erjeant  Ludlow  and  the  magistrates  into 
a  private  room. 

Did  not  you  hear  Serjeant  Ludlow  say 
to  him,  that  he  would  report  to  him  to  the 
War  OflSce  or  to  head-quarters  if  he  per- 
sisted in  refusing  P — I  did. 

That  was  before  he  desired  to  retire 
with  the  magistrates,  that  Seijeant  LuA- 
low  said  he  would  report  him  to  head- 

Siuarters  P— Yes,  that  he  should  certainly 
eel  it  his  dut^  to  report  him. 

How  long  did  they  retire  together  before 
they  came  back  again  P — I  do  not  recol- 
lect Colonel  Brereton  returning  at  all.  It 
may  have  been  about  ten  minntee  before 
Serjeant  Ludlow  returned. 


LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  Do  you  recoUoct  ho  -w 
many  retired  P — I  think  the  other  m^^» 
trates  were  in  the  room  before :  I  do  no-fe 
recollect  that  there  was  any  gentlemazx. 
present,  representing  the^  magistrates,  bu.'fc 
l^erjeant  Imdhw,  at  the  time  that  they  re- 
tired ;  the  other  magistrates  were  in  th^ 
room  before. 

Sca/rlett :  What  announcement  did  Ser- 
jeant Ludlow  make  to  the  company  as- 
sembled,  when  he  came  backP — On  his 
return  he  stated,  "  Colonel  Brereton  has 
given  such  reasons  to  the  magistrates  for 
not  bringing  back  the  Dragoons  as  they 
think  are  sufHcieut,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  imprudent  in  him  to  do  so." 

Did  not  you,  before  that,  hear  Colonel 
Brereton  say  that  they  had  not  force  suffi- 
cient, and  that,  if  they  were  brought  in,  it 
would  be  at  the  saorince  of  their  lives  P — 
He  did  not  think  that,  if  they  were  to  re- 
turn, there  would  be  a  man  left  by  the 
morning. 

Did  he  not  say  something  about  the 
fatigue  of  his  own  troops— the  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards P — He  did;  that  they  were  very 
much  fatigued;  that  they  had  been  on 
their  horses,  I  think,  forty-eight  hours; 
and  that  the  horses  and  men  were  very 
much  fatigued,  and  not  fit  for  service. 

Did  you  not  hear  a  proposition  made  to 
him  that  the  3rd  Dragoons  should  be  dis- 
mounted, as  the  horses  were  unfit  for  use, 
and  sent  to  Bridewell  to  protect  that  place  P 
— I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  any  offer  of  fresh 
horses  to  him  P — No,  but  it  is  such  a  lapse 
of  time  since  then  that  I  cannot  recollect 
everything. 

Was  not  that  the  ve^  time  that  the 
news  was  brought  that  BrideweU  was  at- 
tacked P — News  was  brought  at  l^e  time. 

During  that  discussion  P — I  do  not  re- 
collect whether  Colonel  Brereton  waa  pre- 
sent when  the  news  was  brouffbt. 

During  the  discussion  after  three  o'clock? 
—Yes. 

Do  you  know,  in  point  of  fact,  where 
the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards  at  that  moment 
were  ? — I  know  now  where  they  were,  but 
I  did  not  know  then. 

Yon  did  not  see  them  anywhere  in  the 
town  P— No. 

I  think  you  said  there  were  between 
thirty  and  forty  P — ^As  nearhr  as  I  can  say. 

And  how  many  of  the  Light  Dragoon 
Guards  P — I  cannot  say ;  I  never  saw  tnem 
mustered,  only  about  the  street  occasion- 
ally. 

When  Serjeant  Ludlow  stated  this,  that 
the  magistrates  had  received  satisfactory 
reasons  why  the  14th  Dragoons  should  not 
be  brought  back,  what  did  he  propose  P — 
There  was  nothing  proposed ;  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among 
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the  persons  assembled  at  not  haying  the 
assistance  of  the  miliftaiy. 

Did  anybody  offer  to  act  without  the  aid 
ci  the  military  P— I  think  there  was  a  dis- 
position to  do  anything,  if  any  plan  conld 
hftve  been  concerted:  there  was  no  con- 
cert at  all;  one  was  proposing  one  thing, 
and  one  another. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  hundred  men 
coidd  have  simpressed  the  mob  at  that 
time  P — ^Yes,  if  they  had  been  determined 
to  have  acted. 

You  say  a  proposal  was  made  to  go  to 
the  Council  House  P — Yes. 

Were  persons  requested  to  meet  there  P 
— Thej  were. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Council  House  P — I 
did  not ;  I  £d  not  consider  it  worth  while 
to  go  there,  after  the  conduct  I  had  wit- 
nessed at  the  Guildhall ;  it  was  then  get- 
ting dark,  and  it  was  too  late  to  begin  to 
farm  any  plan  for  acting;  the  time  was 
gone  hj, 

I  thmk  you  went  home :  probably  you 
went  to  dinner  P — 'No,  I  had  dined  when  I 
left  the  Mansion  House,  about  one  o'clock. 

You  went  home  about  fourP  —  About 
four. 

You  came  out  again  ?  —  I  came  out 
again,  and  went  down  to  Bridewell. 

Of  course  you  saw  no  soldiers  at  Bride- 
well P— No. 

That  did  not  surprise  you  P — ^No. 

When  you  went  to  Bridewell,  was  the 
passage  you  speak  of  occupied  by  the 
multitude  P — ^Almost  full. 

I  understand  that  Bridewell  oocupied 
two  sides,  for  a  certain  distance,  of  a  pas- 
sage,  and  where  the  building  begins  at 
each  end  there  is  a  gate,  and  those  gates 
are  left  open  in  the  &ytime  P — Yes. 

When  you  went,  were  not  the  mob  very 
much  thronged  in  that  passage  P  could  the 
gates  have  been  shut  after  you  left  P — ^The 
place  was  then  burning. 

And  that  passage  was  fullP — Yes,  a 
nimiber  of  persons  was  in  that  passage. 

Were  you  present  when  the  Custom 
House  was  burning  P — ^Yes. 

What  might  be  the  number  assembled  P 
— ^A  great  number. 

Many  thousands  P  —  Yes,  round  the 
square  and  scattered  all  over. 

Did  anybody  interfere,  to  prevent  the 
Custom  House  being  burnt  P  —  Nobody 
that  I  saw. 

Did  you  hear  any  expressions  of  this 
sort  amongst  the  mmtitude,  that  they  did 
not  much  object  to  the  Custom  House 
being  burnt  P — No. 

BeooUect  yourself;  was  nothing  of  the 
sort  said  P — I  do  not  recollect  anything  of 
the  sort. 

Or  with  regard  to  the  Bishop's  Palace  P 
•  Kb»  I  da  not  recollect  anytoing  of  the 
sort. 


I  think  you  said  before  you  did  not  ^o 
to  see  the  entry  of  the  Becorder  P — I  did 
not. 

Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  say  anything 
about  the  Eecorder  P 

Attorney  General:  You  have  put  that 
rather  widely,. perhaps  you  mean  in  the 
crowd- 

Scarlett :  Yes,  in  the  crowd,  about  the 
Becorder  being  conducted  to  a  lamp-post  P 
— No. 

Did  you  never  hear  any  of  them  say  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  have  assisted  in 
throwing  the  Becorder  over  the  bridge  P — 
No. 

Did  you  never  say  so  p— No. 

Are  you  sureP — I  can  tell  you  what 
that  may  have  ori^^inated  in :  I  certainly 
stated,  after  the  riot,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Sir  Charles  WethereU  to 
have  been  thrown  over  the  bridge,  than 
for  such  a  scene  of  destruction  to  have 
taken  place. 

Did  you  say  that  after  the  riots  P — Yes. 

Did  not  you  say  it  on  Saturday  P — ^No. 

Becollect  yourself;  did  not  you  say  so 
on  the  very  Saturday  he  came  in  P-— Not 
that  I  recollect. 

I  will  endeavour  to  remind  you ;  do  you 
remember  bein^  at  the  "  Bunch  of  Grapes  " 
public-house,  m  St.  Nicholas  Street  p— 
Yes. 

Upon  that  Saturday  p — Not  upon  that 
Saturdav. 

A  little  time  before  P — I  have  been  in 
the  house  very  frequently,  both  before 
and  since  then. 

Did  not  you  say,  before  the  riots,  that 
you  should  like  to  see  him  thrown  over 
the  bridge  P — ^No,  certainly  not ;  I  stated, 
when  I  was  applied  to,  to  go  out  as  a 
special  constable,  to  conduct  Sir  Charles 
WethereU  in,  that  I  would  not  go  outside 
of  the  door  to  protect  him ;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  would  not  move  outside  my 
door  to  insult  him,  neither  would  I  see 
him  insulted,  if  I  could  help  it,  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  parish  who  called  iqpon 
me  to  go  out. 

*  Then  you  were  applied  to  to  serve  as  a 
special  constable  on  that  day  P— Not  upon 
tnat  day. 

Were  you  not  applied  to  to  serve  as  a 
special  constable  upon  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober P — I  was. 

And  you  refused  P— I  did,  giving  that 
as  a  reason. 

To  whom  did  you  say  that  reason  P — ^To 
the  chief  constable  of  the  wai*d ;  I  think 
his  name  was  Stone. 

Did  not  ^ou  say,  in  that  public-house  I 
have  mentioned,  upon  that  identical  day, 
that  yod  should  not  have  been  sorry  to 
have  seen  him  thrown  over  the  bridge,  or 
words  to  that  effect  P — ^No. 

But  you  said  afterwards,  yon  say,  that 
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it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have 
been  thrown  over  the  bridge,  than  that 
the  riots  shonld  have  taken  place  at  Bris- 
tol P—Than  that  such  a  scene  of  destmo- 
tion  shonld  have  taken  place. 

When  did  you  say  that  ? — I  have  said  it 
not  only  once,  but  repeatedly,  that  it 
would  haye  been  better  that  such  a  cir- 
cumstance should  have  happened,  than 
such  a  riot  should  hare  taken  place,  and 
so  many  lives  should  have  been  destroyed. 

Did  you  ever  say  that  in  a  public-house, 
the  "Bunch  of  Grapes  " P— -Yes,  I  have 
said  that. 

But  you  said  nothing  to  that  effect  on 
that  very  day,  the  29th  P— No. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Qitarman  ? — Quarman, 
a  turner,  I  do. 

Did  you  ever  meet  him  at  the  "  Bunch 
of  Grapes"?— No. 

Did  you  see  him  there  on  the  Saturday  P 
— ^No,  1  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  him 
in  tiie  house  in  my  life. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury :  We  wish  to  ask 
whether  Major  MacJcworth  acted  in  a  mili- 
iMnr  capacity,  or  as  a  citizen  P 

Lord  Tentebden :  Waa'hiaior MacJeworth 
acting  as  a  military  man  P — At  that  time 
not  as  a  military  man. 

He  had  no  command  there  P — No  com- 
mand ;  I  did  not  understand  him  to  have 
any. 

John  Cossens. — Examined  by  Serjeant 
Wilde, 

I  believe  you  are  a  straw  hat  manu- 
facturer at  Bristol  P — I  am. 

How  long  have  you  been  an  inhabitant 
of  the  city  of  Bristol  P — I  was  bom  at 
Bristol. 

Were  you  sworn  in  as  one  of  the  special 
constables  to  escort  the  Becorder  of  Bris- 
tol ? — ^No,  I  was  not,  I  was  chief  constable 
of  one  of  the  wards ;  of  Castle  Ward. 

Did  you  attend  with  other  constables  to 
escort  the  Eecorder  in  ? — I  did  so. 

Had  the  constabulary  force  been  assem- 
bled before  you  set  out  to  meet  the  re- 
corder P — They  had  so. 

Where  P — In  the  Exchange. 

What  number  of  constables,  according 
to  the  best  judgment  you  could  form,  were 
there  P — I  should  suppose  from  100  to  200, 
nearly  200  I  should  suppose. 

Did  you  afterwarwards  proceed  with 
the  mayor  to  meet  the  Eecoraer  with  that 
force? — ^No,  not  exactly  so;  we  had  orders 
to  go  outside  the  city;  that  is,  outside 
the  Temple  Gate. 

Never  mind  that,  you  went  to  meet  the 
Becorder  P— Yes. 

And  you  returned  with  the  Eecorder  P — 
Yes. 

Attending  him  upon  his  entrance  into 
the  city  P — ^X  did  so. 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  and  corporate 


officers,  I  presume,  being  in  attendance  t 
— I  believe  they  were. 

In  what  manner  were  the  constables 
arranged  in  returning  from  the  place 
where  you  did  meet  Sir  Charleef — ^Each 
of  the  special  constables  with  the  ward 
constables  were  assigned  to  different  sta- 
tions ;  the  constables  I  had  under  me 
assembled  at  Hill's  Bridge,  and  we  were 
appointed  abreast  of  the  carriage. 

Were  you  appointed  at  different  parts 
of  the  procession  P — Yes. 

You  proceeded  first  to  the  Council 
House  or  to  the  Guildhall  P  —  To  the 
Guildhall. 

Is  it  usual  upon  the  gaol  delivery  at 
Bristol  for  the  recorder  first  to  go  to  the 
Guildhall,  and  for  the  charter  there  to  be 
read  P— I  believe  so,  to  open  the  commis- 
sion. 

Had  any  interruption  been  offered  to 
any  part  of  the  procession  before  your 
arrival  at  the  Guildhall  JP — ^Yes. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  what  occurred  P — 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  hissing  and 
hooting  and  yelling  in  all  directions ;  no- 
thing particular  occurred  till  we  came  up 
to  the  end  of  the  first  street.  Temple 
Street,  and  there  was  several  stones  flung 
at  the  carriage. 

What  distance  is  that  from  the  Guild- 
hall P — ^A  little  better  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  I  believe,  at  one  time,  there 
was  some  dirt  thrown  which  struck  Sir 
Cha/rles  in  his  carriage,  and  when  the  pro- 
cession got  to  the  Guildhall  the  stonee 
flew  abundantly,  so  much  so  that  one  of 
the  stones  struck  one  of  the  sheriff's  foot- 
men, that  is,  it  struck,  I  believe,  tiie 
cockade  out  of  his  hat. 

Was  that  the  course  of  conduct  observed 
by  the  persons  till  you  got  to  the  Guild- 
hall P— It  was. 

Was  there  anything  particular;  if  so 
state  it ;  if  not,  you  neea  not  repeat  it  P — 
Nothing  very  particular. 

After  the  commission  was  opened  at 
Guildhall,  did  the  procession  proceed  to 
the  Mansion  House  r — It  did. 

That  is  the  usual  course  P — The  usual 
way. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  mob  at- 
tending the  procession  from  the  Guildhall 
to  the  Mansion  House  P — They  were  still 
hooting  and  hissing  Sir  Oharles  as  he  went 
along.  When  we  came  to  a  place  called 
the  Quay,  there  were  some  more  stones 
flung,  and  at  the  time  we  got  to  the 
Mansion  House  stones  flew  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

What  time  did  you  arrive  at  the  Man- 
sion House  P — ^I  do  not  exactly  know ;  but 
I  should  think  it  was  somewhere  about 
ten  o'clock. 

Ten  or  twelve  was  it ;  at  what  time  did 
you  meet  in  the  morning  P^I  believe  we 
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had  orders  to  meet  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
momin^. 

Did  yon  remain  at  the  Mansion  Honse  P 
— ^Yes,  I  never  left  it  till  twelve  o'clock  at 
night. 

After  Sir  Charles  had  got  into  the  Man* 
sion  Honse,  did  the  same  line  of  conduct 
continue,  or  in  what  respect  different  P — 
The  mob  flinging  stones  all  the  time, 
more  or  less,  and  the  breaking  of  windows 
in  it. 

Where  were  the  constables  stationed 
after  the  Eecorder  had  got  into  the  Man- 
sion Honse  P — ^We  were  most  of  ns  snr- 
ronnding  the  Mansion  Honse. 

At  about  four  o'clock  what  was  the  state 
of  the  mob  P — ^At  four  o'clock  they  were 
Tery  numerous  and  very  riotous. 

Did  you  make  any  representation  to  the 
mayor  or  any  of  the  magistrates  then  in 
the  Mansion  House  P — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  see  the  mayor  P — ^Yes,  I  did. 

What  was  that  representation  to  the 
mayor,  or  in  his  presence  P — The  whole 
of  the  chief  constables  assembled  below 
together  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  we  con- 
sulted tofif ether ;  the  subject  of  our  meet- 
ing together  was  to  see  his  worship. 

xou  must  not  tell  me  the  object,  but 
what  representation  you  made  to  the 
mayor  after  consulting  with  the  chief  con- 
stables P— I  told  the  mayor  that  the  whole 
of  the  chief  constables  opinion  was,  that 
unless  he  sent  for  the  military  imme- 
diately, the  house  we  were  then  in  would 
be  pulled  about  our  ears. 

Upon  that  did  the  Recorder  or  any  other 
magistrate  make  any  observation  P — ^Yes. 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  came  up  to  me,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  small 
clothes  down  here  so,  and  he  says  to  me, 
"  Sir,"  says  he,  "  there  is  not  a  case  suffi- 
ciently strong  made  out  to  justify  the 
magistrates  to  send  for  the  military." 

Did  the  same  sort  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  mob  continue  P — Yes  ;  worse 
and  worse. 

Do  you  recollect  the  mayor's  coming 
out  to  the  mob  P — I  do. 

In  what  way  was  he  received  P — The 
mob  was  very  outrageous  at  the  time,  and 
he  came  out  and  told  them  the  conse- 
quence if  they  stayed  any  longer  assem- 
bled in  that  riotous  manner  ;  and  he  said 
if  they  did  not  disperse  immediately  he 
shoula  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
reading  the  Biot  Act.  They  continued 
flinging  stones,  and  one  of  them  had  like 
to  strike  the  mayor,  but,  I  believe,  no  one 
did  strike  him. 

My  question  was,  how  they  received  the 
mayor,  whether  by  cheers  or  hisses,  or 
in  what  wayp — There  were  three  cheers 
given  *to  him  at  the  end  of  making  his 
speech  to  the  mob. 


What  was  said  when  those  three  cheers 
were  given,  or  proposed  to  be  given  P — I 
heard  somebody  sing  out,  '*  Three  cheers 
for  Mr.  Pinney." 

How  soon  after  this  was  the  military 
sent  for  P — I  do  not  exactly  know  ;  but  I 
should  think  it  must  have  been  two  or 
three  hours  after  this  occurred  before  they 
arrived. 

About  what  time  was  it  that  this  con- 
versation took  place  with  the  recorder 
and  the  mayor  P^I  should  think  about 
three  o'clock. 

Lord  Tenteeden  :  Four,  the  other  wit- 
ness said  P— Three  or  four,  somewhere 
thereabouts. 

WUde :  Do  you  remember  the  military 
amving  P — ^I  do. 

Do  you  alsa  remember  the  constables 
being  marshalled  ?— Yes,  but  it  was  hours 
after  that. 

About  what  time  was  it  that  the  con- 
stables were  first  marshalled  P — I  believe 
it  was  about  8,  or  9  o'clock  perhaps. 

Who  arranged  that  marshalliag  P  — 
MEgor  Machworthf  with  the  mayor. 

About  what  number  of -constables  had 
you  then  remaining  when  that  arrange- 
ment was  made  P — I  should  not  suppose 
that  there  were  100. 

Were  you  stationed  with  one  of  the 
parties  P  —Yes,  I  was. 

Where  P — In  the  front  of  the  Mansion 
House. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  P — I 
remained  there  till  12  o'clock. 

In  what  state  was  the  Square  at  the 
time  you  leftP  —  Very  quiet,  or  else  I 
should  not  have  left  it. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  about  the 
same  number  of  constables  remained,  or 
whether  their  numbers  had  diminished  P 
— Their  numbers  had  diminished  nearly 
half,  because  there  was  no  orders  for  them 
to  remain. 

How  early,  after  they  had  been  mar- 
shalled, did  you  observe  any  diminution 
in  their  numbers  P — I  found  that  they  were 
diminished  long  before  that. 

After  you  were  marshalled,  how  soon 
did  you  observe  any  diminution  of  the 
number  there  was  at  the  time  you  were 
marshalled? — I  believe  there  were  very 
few  went  away  after  we  were  marshalled. 

Up  to  what  time  P — ^Up  to  12  o'clock. 

Then  you  went  home  to  bed  P— I  went 
home  to  bed. 

What  number  did  you  leave  behind 
you  P — We  were  going  home  in  all  direc- 
tions, because  we  thought  the  mob  was  all 
dispersed,  at  that  time. 

What  time  did  you  leave  your  house 
the  next  morning  P — I  did  not  leave  it 
till  after  Mr.  Sheriff  Hare  waited  upon 
me,  in  the  morning,  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  for  I  had  been  wounded  by  the 
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mob,  and  was  very  much  fatigaed,  and  I 
did  not  rise  till  between  9  and  10. 

What  was  the  message  you  received  P — 
Mr.  Sheriff  Hare  called  upon  me,  and 
consnlted  in  what  manner  we  had  best 
pat  this  down,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  had 
any  influence  over  the  Political  Union  ;(a)  I 
told  him  no,  I  did  not  belong  to  the  body, 
but  I  knew  several  of  them.  Well,  would 
I  endeavour  to  c^et  them  to  come  forward  P 
I  said  I  would  do  so. 

Did  you  receive  directions  to  attend  at 
any  given  place P— I  did;  at  the  Guild- 
hall. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Guildhall  in  come- 
quence  P— No,  not  directly ;  I  had  orders 
to  collect  my  constables  together,  to  go 
down  there. 

Did  you  collect  your  constables  P— Some 
of  them  were  gone  out,  and  others  were 
gone  in  different  directions,  and  I  saw  but 
verv  few  of  them.  After  looking  for  the 
diflferent  parties  that  I  knew  belonged  to 
the  Union,  I  went  down  Broad  Street, 
with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  Guild- 
hall. I  met  one  of  the  constables,  who 
told  me  that  they  were  all  gone  from 
there,  and  consequently  I  did  not  go  any 
further,  and  I  went  then  down  to  the 
Square. 

About  what  hour  of  the  day  do  you  sup- 
pose you  arrived  in  the  Square  P — ^A  little 
before  12. 

What  did  you  find  going  on  in  the 
Square? — I  found  numbers  of  the  mob 
close  to  the  Mansion  House  door,  and  I 
saw  some  of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards 
mounted  upon  their  horses. 

Did  you  find  any  constables  there,  or 
any  civil  force P—ITo,  I  did  not;  I  saw 
neither  constables  nor  magistrates. 

What  were  the  mob  doing  at  that  time  P 
— At  that  time  they  were  scarcely  doing 
anything,  except  some  of  them  handing 
up  pitchers  of  liquor  to  the  soldiers  that 
were  then  on  horseback,  drinking  with 
the  soldiers. 

How  many  soldiers  were  there  P — It  ap- 
peared to  me,  I  suppose,  about  fifteen. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Square  P 
— A  very  short  time. 

During  any  part  of  the  time  you  re- 
mained there,  was  any  rioting  going  on  P 
— Not  just  at  that  time. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  to  Bridewell  P— 
Yes,  I  did. 

In  what  state  was  Bridewell  at  that 
time P  — It  was  on  fire;  it  was  then 
smoking. 

What  time  did  you  get  there  P — I  should 
think  it  was  somewhere  about  three  o'clock, 
between  two  and  three. 

(a)  As  to  the  negotiations  with  the  Bristol 
Political  Union,  see  Place's  Nanntive,  Brit.  Mas. 
Add.  MBS.  183, 149. 


Did  yon  find  any  magistrate  or  con- 
stable, or  any  civil  force  there  P — ^No,  I 
did  not;  I  went  for  that  pnrpose,  and 
provided  I  had  seen  a  number  of  con- 
stables I  would  have  prevented  that  fire 
taking  place. 

Finding  neither  magistrates  nor  con- 
stables there,  did  you  go  home  P — "No,  I 
did  not  go  home ;  I  was  going  in  the 
direction  of  my  own  home,  but  I  met  one 
or  two  other  constables,  and  we  agreed 
that  we  would  go  down  to  the  GuilcUiall, 
to  see  what  service  we  could  be. 

Did  you  goP — I  attempted  to  go,  bnt 
when  1  came  to  the  end  of  Wine  Street, 
there  was  Colonel  Brereton,  with  about 
twenty  of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards  with 
him,  and  the  mob  was  cheering  him  as 
they  passed,  and  he  was  cheering  them  : 
he  had  his  cap  off,  and  everyone  of  the 
soldiers  was  waving  his  cap  also ;  and  I 
said  to  Mr.  Adams 

Without  telling  us  the  talk  you  had, 
where  did  you  go  P — I  went  home  to  pro- 
tect my  own  property. 

I  believe  you  wore  not  afterwards  called 
out  as  a  special  constable  P  —  I  had  no 
orders  till  tlie  next  morning. 

Did  you  see  Captain  CcdringtovCa  troop 
arrive  P— I  did.  (a) 

At  what  time  did  that  arrive  P — 1.  do 
not  exactly  know  the  time,  but  I  think  it 
must  have  been  about  ten  o'clock. 

Was  there  anv  magistrate  or  civil  power 
with  them  P — No,  there  was  not. 

At  the  time  you  saw  him  was  there  any 
rioting  or  excess  ^oing  on  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood P— Ye&,  m  the  street  I  lived  in. 
The  mob  had  broken  into  one  of  the  gin 
shops(5) ;  they  broke  the  front  of  the  man's 
house  in,  and  took  every  drop  of  liauor 
he  had  in  his  possession;  they  tooK  a 
time-piece  out  of  one  of  the  rooms,  and 
they  were  in  the  act  of  taking  the  man's 
coat  when  he  arrived. 

Was  that  in  the  street  where  Captain 
Codrington  was  P  —  Captain  CodringUm 
passed  the  door,  and  saw  the  mob  at  that 
time  rioting. 

Did  you  make  any  application  to  Cap- 
tain Codrington  upon  tne  subject,  or  say 
anything  about  the  magistrates  ?— Yes,  T 
went  to  Captain  Codrington^  and  I  told 
him  that  I  held  an  official  situation  in  the 
city ;  that  I  was  chief  constable  of  one  of 
the  wards ;  and  that  in  my  ward  there 
was  a  house  broken  in  by  the  mob ;  and  I 
begged  him  to  let  me  nave  a  few  of  his 
men,  to  go  back  with  me,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  further  mischief.  Captain  Codr- 
rington,  at  my  request,  sneered  at  me, 
and  he  says,  "  I  cannot  act  till  I  have 


(a)  See  below,  p.  255. 
(6)  As  to  closing  licensed  prsmises  in 
of  riot,  see  now  85  &  86  Vict.  o.  94.  s.  98. 
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lieard  the  Biot  Aot  read."  «  Sir/'  says  I, 
"  I  have  heard  the  Biot  Act  read  once  or 
twice."  I  begged  him,  and  then  he  said, 
''  I  am  going  now  to  the  Bishop's  Palace 
for  instmctions." 

What  distance  were  those  premises  that 
'were  attacked  from  the  Council  House  ? — 
Abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Are  they  in  the  same  direction  as  Queen 
Square  from  the  Council  House,  or  a  dif- 
ferent direction  ? — They  are  not  in  a  direct 
■way  to  Queen  Square. 

Are  they  in  Wine  Street  P — Yes,  you  go 
through  Wine  Street. 

Then  that  is  at  right  angles  with  it  ? — 
Yes. 

If  I  understand  you  right,  during  this 
Bvmday  you  did  not  meet  any  magistrate  P 
— I  dia  not. 

Had  you  any  other  application  made  to 
you  during  that  day,  or  until  the  following 
morning  P—I  had  not. 

During  the  Saturday  that  you  were  in 
Queen  S(}uare  were  you  generally  outside 
the  Mansion  House  or  inside  P — Sometimes 
I  was  out  and  sometimes  in. 

Cross-examined  by  Campbell. 

You  were  cKief  constable  of  one  of  the 
wards  of  Bristol  P — I  was. 

There  are  twelve  wards,  each  with  a 
chief  constable  P — Yes. 

And  each  chief  constable  haying  a  cer- 
tain number  of  constables  under  him  P — 
Yes. 

Did  the  number  of  constables  under  the 
chief  constable  vary  in  the  diflferent  wards  P 
— ^Yes,  they  did,  according  to  the  size  of 
them. 

You  acted  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Hare, 
the  sheriff  P(a)— I  did. 

He  is  your  proper  superior  P — Most  as- 
suredly he  is. 

Had  not  he  summoned  all  the  chief  con- 
stables to  serve  upon  the  Saturday,  the 
29th  of  October,  with  all  the  constables  P 
—He  had 

Were  not  all  the  special  constables  that 
could  be  procured  likewise  summoned  P — 
Most  assuredly  they  were  ;  they  were 
Bwom  in. 

All  that  could  be  procured  P—ITo,  not 
all  that  could  be  procured,  as  many  as  we 
had  orders  to  get. 

Were  not  some  hired  P — ^They  were  so. 

As  you  could  not  get  volunteers  to  act  P 
— ^Yes;  we  had  orders  from  the  under 
sheriff  that  each  chief  constable  was  to 
treble  his  force  ;  there  were  nine  belonging 
to  my  ward,  and  I  got  two  nines  more, 
which  makes  twenty-seven,  and  I  had 
orders  that,  if  I  could  not  get  volun- 
teers, respectable  tradesmen,  to  come  out, 
to  form  one  part,  that  is,  I  was  to  order 

(a)  Sec  below,  p.  828. 


nine  and  I  was  to  nay  them  for  it,  which 
I  did,  to  make  up  tne  complement. 

Were  you  obliged  to  hire  any  in  your 
w^u*dP — ^Yes,  not  being  able  to  get  the 
tradesmen  to  come  forward. 

Then  the  same  course  was  pursued  in 
all  the  other  wards  P — It  was. 

At  what  hour  did  you  assemble  on  the 
Saturday  morning  P — I  believe  it  was  6ight 
o'clock. 

Had  you  been  present  at  any  former 
entrance  of  the  Kecorder  to  hold  the 
assizes  P — I  had. 

At  what  hour  of  the  day  used  he  to 
enter  P — I  believe  he  used  to  enter  about 
one  o*clock — sometimes  later. 

Was  not  it  arranged  that  the  entrance 
upon  this  particular  occasion  should  be 
some  hours  earlier,  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution P — It  was  so ;  that  was  done  by  the 
magistrates,  in  my  opinion  very  properly. 

And  upon  this  occasion,  by  order  of  the 
magistrates,  was  not  the  procession  short* 
ened  P  Did  they  not  meet  the  Becorder  at 
a  place  nearer  the  Guildhall  than  what 
had  been  usual  P — No,  at  the  very  same 
place. 

Where  did  they  meet  Sir  Charles  TTd- 
therell? — ^I  believe  they  met  at  a  place 
called  the  "  Blue  Bowl,"  which  is  hardly 
half  a  mile  from  the  city ;  but  the  place 
where  I  was  assembled  was  at  a  place 
called  Hill's  Bridge,  but  there  were  one 
or  two  of  the  wards  offered  to  go  out  of 
the  city. 

The  constables,  yon  say,  were  stationed 
at  differentplaces  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
cession P — They  were. 

Did  not  it  appear  to  you  that  these  ar- 
rangements made  by  tho  magistrates  were 
very  judicious  for  the 'purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  peace  P — Most  assuredly  they  were. 

Did  you  hear  the  mayor  address  the 
constables  before  they  went  out  to  meet 
the  Becorder  P — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  what  he  said  to  them, 
or  the  substance  of  itP — The  mayor  ad- 
dressed us  at  the  Exchange;  he  said  he 
was  very  sorry  to  call  them  out,  but  he 
said  he  did  it  as  a  precaution ;  that  he 
did  not  expect  any  riot,  but  ho  thought  it 
best  that  that  precaution  should  be  taken. ' 

Do  you  recollect  any  advice  or  instruc- 
tions he  gave  them  ? — He  gave  us  advice 
not  to  go  out  in  a  body  out  of  the  Ex- 
change, because  it  would  have  an  effect 
like  an  intimidation  over  the  mob. 

Did  he  exhort  you  to  be  vigilant  and 
active  P — Most  certainly. 

And  to  act  with  temper  and  modera- 
tion P — ^Most  certainly. 

Were  you  in  the  Guildhall  when  the 
charter  was  readP — Ko,  there  were  ho 
many  of  the  mob  that  I  could  not  get  in. 

Although  you  were  not  inside,  did  not 
you  hear  a  great  noise  P — I  did. 
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And  great  confusion  at  that  timeP — I 
did  BO. 

After  the  mayor  with  the  Beoorder  had 
gone  to  the  Mansion  Honset  and  the  mob 
were  assembled  ronnd  the  Mansion  Honse, 
did  not  yon  see  the  mayor  himself  actually 
come  out?  He  came  out  once  before  he 
read  the  Biot  Act. 

Did  not  he  address  the  mob  at  some 
len^h  P — ^Yes ;  I  belicTe  I  said  so  before. 

Did  he  come  outside  the  Mansion  House  P 
—Yes. 

And  expose  himself  to  the  mob  P — Yes. 

How  long  do  you  think  he  was  outside 
the  Mansion  House,  exposing  himself  to 
the  mob,  at  that  timeP — ^A  very  few 
minutes. 

But  a  few  minutes  P — Yes. 

Were  not  the  mob  at  that  time  yery 
violent  P — They  certainly  were. 

Was  there  any  reason  assigned  for  giv* 
ing  three  cheers  P — No,  there  was  no  rea- 
fon  assigned. 

Do  you  know  of  Mr.  Pinney  havingbeen 
present  at  any  popular  meeting  p — ^xes,  I 

Bespecting  the  Beform  Bill  P — It  had  to 
do  with  Beform,  certainly. 

Mr.  Pinney  was  in  favour  of  the  Beform, 
was  not  he  P — ^Yes,  and  so  was  every  wise 
and  honest  man. 

I  am  not  asking  your  opinion  upon  that ; 
do  you  know  when  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
left  Bristol  P— Yes,  I  do. 

When  P — I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  time, 
but  I  suppose  it  was  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock,  on  Saturday  evening;  I  cannot 
speak  exactly  to  the  hour,  because  I  did 
not  kaow  that  he  was  gone  till  some  time 
after. 

Did  not  it  appear  to  you  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  his  lifeP — ISo,  I  do  not  know 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  his  life  more  than 
any  of  us. 

Had  there  been  any  attempt  to  fire  the 
Mansion  House  before  he  left  P  Had  they 
put  any  combustibles  P  Had  you  observed  P 
«— No,  1  had  not  observed. 

Yon  say  the  constables  went  away  gra- 
dually, on  Saturday  evening ;  were  there 
any  orders  for  them  to  goP — ^No,  there 
were  no  orders  for  them  to  stay,  or  to  go. 

Did  they  ask  leave  togoP — No;  lean 
say,  for  one  of  my  constables,  that  he 
asked  leave  to  go ;  he  was  a  pawnbroker, 
and  being  Saturday  evening,  the  state  of 
his  trade  was  such  that  he  wished  to  go. 

I  suppose  you  were  very  much  fatigued  j^ 
"^I  was. 

What  sort  of  weather  was  it  P— The 
weather  was  very  good  on  the  Saturday. 

It  rained  on  the  Sunday  P — Yes. 

Do  you  know  where  Mr,  Pinney  was  on 
the  Satnrd^  night  P— Yes,  in  the  Mansion 
House. 

All  night  P— I  left  him  there. 


Lord  Tenterdek:  Whether  he  went 
away  you  do  not  know,  I  suppose  P — No. 

CcmpbeU:  Did  you  pee  him  there  the 
next  day  P — No. 

Do  you  know  where  he  was,  ear^  on 
Sunday  morning  P — ^No,  I  do  not ;  1  did 
not  go  to  the  Mansion  Honse  till  near  12. 
o'clock. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
drd  Dragoon  Guards  wwving  their  gloves 
on  the  Saturday  P — Yes. 

When  the  drmk  was  handed  to  them  P^ 
That  was  the  Sunday;  when  first  they 
arrived  the  mob  gave  them  three  cheers,, 
and  somebody  sung  out,  '*  The  King,"  and 
the  mob  of  course  joined  in  with  the  ac- 
clamation, as  did  also  the  soldiers,  and 
there  wero  three  cheers  given  for  the 
King. 

And  the  soldiers  joined  in  the  acclama- 
tion P— They  did. 

Did  they  say  "  the  King  and  Beform  "  ? 
— ^No,  there  was  not  a  word  said  about 
Beform  ;  Beform  had  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do  with  it. 

You  were  not  present  at  the  burning  of 
the  palace  P— No,  I  was  not. 

Nor  the  gaol  P— No,  I  was  not. 

You  say  that  you  went  home  when  you 
heard  Colonel  Brereton  cheering  the  mob ; 
what  was  your  reason  for  going  home  P— 
Because  my  life  was  in  danger ;  when  the 
mob  was  hand  and  glove  with  the  soldiers 
I  thought  it  time  to  go  home  and  take 
care  of  my  property,  because  I  was  a 
marked  man. 

Be-examined  by  Serjeant  Wilde. 

You  were  asked  whether  the  mayor  re- 
mained at  the  Mansion  House;  is  the 
Mansion  House  the  usual  residence  of  the 
mayor  during  the  year  of  his  mayoralty  P 
— it  is. 

The  mayor  lived  there  during  his  mayor- 
alty P— Yes. 

Savnuel  Waring,  having  made  his  solemn 
affirmation,  was  examined  by  Coleridge. 

In  October  1832  were  you  a  merchant  in 
Bristol  P— Yes. 

Have  you  a  counting-house  in  Eing 
Street  P— Yes. 

Your  residence  was  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester  P— About  two  miles  from  the 
city. 

Is  King  Street  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Queen  Square  P — Very  near  indeed. 

Do  you  remember  going  to  Queen 
Square  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  29th  F 
—I  do. 

Before  you  went  there  had  you  heard  of 
the  riot  and  mob  P — Yes. 

What  time  did  you  go  there  P— About 
half-past  five  in  the  evening. 

When  you  arrived  at  the  square  did  you 
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go  near  the  Mansion  House P—I  did;  I 
went  to  the  fh^nt,  and  stood  near  the  rails. 
At  that  time  did  yon  see  any,  and  about 
how  many,  persons  conducting  them- 
selves riotously  in  front  of  the  Mansion 
House  P — I  saw  a  large  number  of  persons 
standing  round  the  Mansion  House ;  100 
or  about  150  persons,  acting  with  yiolence, 
and  making  a  noise. 

When  you  arrived^  had  those  persons 
effected  any  entrance  into  the  Mansion 
House  P — ^When  J  arrived  I  saw  them 
throwing  stones  at  the  Mansion  House ; 
they  had  not  then  effected  any  entry. 

DidTou  see  any  of  them  effect  an  entry  P 
— ^I  dia ;  I  stood  some  time  there,  and  saw 
them  pull  down  the  iron  rails  in  front  of 
t^  Mansion  House,  and  then  use  the  rails 
as  weapons  to  break  in  the  windows  with. 
Do  YOU  know  the  dining-room,  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Mansion  House  P — ^Yes, 
I  do ;  it  is  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
house. 

Do  you  recollect  seeing  them  do  any- 
thing to  that  roomP — I  saw  them  break 
in  the  window  of  that  room  with  the  rails. 
Did  you  see  any  of  the  persons  go  into 
that  room  P — I  saw  some  of  the  mob  in  the 
room ;  whether  they  got  in  at  the  door  or 
the  window  1  do  not  know. 

Did  you  notice  what  they  were  doing  P 
—No,  1  did  not. 

Was  any  resistance  offered  to  the  per- 
sons so  conducting  themselves  by  any- 
body P — I  saw  none  whatever ;  there  was 
no  officer  standing  inside,  and  I  saw  none 
outside. 

At  the  time  you  are  now  speaking  of, 
had  the  military  arrived  ? — ^They  had  not. 
Did  anything  induce  you  to  go  away 
from  the  direction  of  the  Mansion  House 
at  this  time  P — ^As  I  was  standing  as  before 
described,  I  saw  two  men  come  across 
from  the  other  side  of  the  square,  with  a 
large  bundle  of  straw  in  their  hands.  I 
first  of  all  stood  a  little  in  their  way,  to 
see  where  they  were  going,  and  I  pre- 
sently watched  them  go  into  the  door  or 
window  of  the  Mansion  House,  1  am  not 
sure  which. 
Two  men  P— Yes. 

Did  that  induce  you  to  do  anything  P — 
Yes;  I  thereupon  supposed  the^  were 
going  to  set  the  uouse  on  fire,  and  1  imme- 
diately ran  from  the  square  towards  the 
centre  of  the  city,  thinking  it  would  be 
^tter,  as  no  resistance  was  made  to  them, 
that  the  fire-engines  should  be  brought. 

In  doing  that  did  you  meet  the  mili- 
tjay  P— In  my  way  to  Marsh  Street  I  met 
the  military,  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards, 
moving  at  a  quick  pace  towards  the 
"quare. 

Did  you  go  on,  or  return  with  them  P — 
I  then  returned  back,  and  went  to  the 
*wi8ioQ  House. 


Lord  Tentebden  :  What  part  of  the  mili- 
taiy  was  it  P — The  3rd  Dragoon  Guards. 

Coleridge:  Did  you  arrive  there  at  the 
same  time  with  them  P — ^Very  nearly. 

What  took  place  on  their  arrival  P — On 
their  arrival  I  heard  a  cheer  for  the  King 
from  a  great  number  of  voices,  and  imme- 
diately all  riots  appeared  to  cease. 

Was  the  space  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Mansion  House  clear,  or  did  there  con- 
tinue to  be  a  mobP — They  wero  moved 
back  towards  the  rail  of  the  square,  and 
another  portion  of  them  by  the  low  wall 
on  the  other  side  of  Charlotte  Street, 
leaving  the  military  drawn  up  round  the 
Mansion  House. 

Did  you  leave  the  Square  then  P — Shortly 
afterwards ;  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

All  riot  appeared  then  at  an  endP — 
Yes. 

At  what  time  did  you  return  the  next 
morning  to  the  city  P — I  reached  the  city 
about  a  Quarter  betore  ten. 

Lord  Tentebden:  The  city  is  a  large 
place  P — I  reached  the  place  called  St. 
Augustine's  Back  at  a  quarter  before  ten. 

Coleridge :  What  time  did  you  get  to  the 
drawbridge  P — About  a  quarter  before  ten. 

When  you  arrived  there  did  you  meet 
the  mayor  P— On  arriving  at  the  Farade  I 
saw  the  mayor  walking  with  another 
gentleman  on  the  pavement,  and,  as  his 
manner  ap^peared  to  be  hurried,  I  got  out 
of  my  carriage  and  went  towards  the  pave- 
ment. 

You  have  used  the  word  St.  Augustine's 
pavement ;  was  that  near  the  drawbridge  P 
— Yes,  within  sight  of  the  drawbridge. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  street  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  drawbridge  is  P— The 
street  that  runs  parallel  with  the  bridge  is 
Clare  Street ;  thiat  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  brid;?e  from  St.  Augustine's. 

The  street  leading  up  to  tho  College 
Green  was  the  street  you  were  in  P— Yes, 
when  I  met  the  mayor. 

Did  the  mayor  say  anything  to  you  P— 
On  my  approaching  him,  on  the  pavement, 
he  told  me  he  had  just  escaped  from  the 
Mansion  House,  and  he  earnestly  entreated 
me  to  go  to  the  Guildhall  and  to  the  Coun- 
cil House  particularly,  to  see  what  could 
be  done,  ana  that  he  hoped  as  many  of  the 
citizens  as  I  saw  would  also  go  there. 

Did  you  ko  P— Yes,  I  did  ;  X  took  out  my 
horse,  and  1  went  to  the  Coimcil  House. 

Did  anyone  go  with  youP — Yes,  Mr. 
Cunnvng'ham.{a) 

When  you  came  to  the  Council  House* 
could  you  get  in  P — ^No,  we  could  not  get 
in. 

Where  did  you  go  then  P — I  went  to  the 
Guildhall,  thinking  it  might  be  a  mistake, 
but  I  got  no  access  there. 


(a)  See  below,  p.  469. 
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The  Conncil  House  is  at  the  corner  of 
the  street  between  Broad  Street  and  Wine 
Street  P— Yes. 

And  the  Guildhall  in  Broad  Street,  lower 
down  P— Yes. 

Is  there  an  internal  communication  be- 
tween the  Oonncil  Honse  and  Gaildhall  P 
— ^No,  there  is  not;  there  are  several 
honses  between. 

Getting  no  access  to  the  Gaildhall,  what 
did  yon  doP — I  saw  several  persons  en- 
tering the  passage  leading  to  the  Gaild- 
hall Chambers.  I  went  there,  and  as- 
cended the  stairs  leading  into  the  back  of 
the  Gaildhall  Chambers. 

I  believe  yoa  saw  some  of  the  aldermen 
there  P — I  went  into  the  room  on  the  left 
hand,  and  there  I  saw  collected  twenty  or 
thirty  persons. 

Among  them  was  Mr.  Alderman  George 
HUhouee,  I  believe  P — ^Not  when  we  ar- 
rived ;  he  came  in  soon  afterwards,  and 
also  Mr.  flare,  the  under-sheriff. 

Did  you  find  other  citizens  assembled 
besides  yourself  and  those  persons  ? — ^Yes, 
twenty  or  thirty. 

Did  more  arrive  while  you  were  there  P 
— ^They  continued  arriving. 

Were  the  persons  who  arrived  gentle- 
men, or  some  of  all  classes  P — Some  of  all 
classes ;  many  gentlemen. 

Did  you  see  the  mayor  there  P — Yes,  the 
mavor  came  soon  afterwards. 

And  some  other  magistrates  P — Yes,  I 
observed  some  of  them  pass  the  room,  and 
go  into  another  room  on  the  right-hand 
side. 

As  to  the  gentlemen  who  came  with  you 
and  the  other  persons  you  found  there,  did 
you  hear  them  make  any  offers  of  assist- 
ance to  the  mayor  and  magistrates  P — Not 
at  that  time ;  we  all  arrived  to  hear  what 
could  be  proposed  to  as. 

In  consequence  of  any  recommendation 
did  you  afterwards  return  to  the  Mansion 
House  from  this  place  P — Soon  after  we 
thus  assembled  a  conversation  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Hare  and  myself  and  some 
others ;  we  were  reproached 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that :  you  may 
state  the  conversation  P — On  our  being 
thus  assembled,  twenty  or  thirty  persons, 
Mr.  Sheriff  Hare  came  towards  us,  and  he 
said,  **  Gentlemen,  Oh !  I  am  glad  you  are 
come,  we  can  do  nothing  with  the  mob 
without  you  Reformer8."(a)  We  replied,  we 
thought  that  was  a  wrong  time  to  use  any 
language  of  that  sort ;  and  just  as  we  had 
finished,  Mr.  Alderman  HWhouse  ap- 
proached us.  He  had  heard  a  part  of  the 
conversation,  and  said  something  that  im- 
plied he  thought  that  was  not  the  kind  of 
language  for  that  time  and  place,  and  he 


(a)  8ee  Place's  Narrative,  Bnt.  Mas.  Add. 
MSS.  27,790,  f.  182,  147. 


said,  "  I  think  the  best  thing  we  oan  do 
is  to  all  go  together  to  Queen  Square,  to 
the  Mansion  House,  and  reason  with  the 
mob,  for  the  fact  is,  I  think  this  is  brought 
on  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  special 
constables  on  the  preceding^  day." 

Do  I  understand  you  that,  after  this' 
conversation,  more  persons  arrived  at  this 
Guildhall  Chamber  p  —  They  continued 
arriving. 

To  about  what  number  P — That  little 
room  appeared  nearly  full,  and  the  passage 
outside  nearly  full  also,  leading  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs. 

After  this  did  you  return  to  the  Mansion 
House  P — We  all  immediately  agreed  to 
take  Mr.  Alderman  Hilhotbse^a  advice,  and 
go  to  the  Mansion  House,  and  mix  with 
the  people  there  assembled. 

Did  you  do  so  P — We  did  so. 

Did  Mr.  Alderman  George  Hilhouse  go 
with  you  P — I  believe  he  did. 

When  you  came  to  the  Mansion  House 
what  state  did  you  find  the  mob  in  ? — ^I 
found  a  mob  assembled  around  the  Man- 
sion House,  160  or  200  perhaps  around 
the  Mansion  Honse,  in  the  rocMcL  forming 
the  two  angles,  and  appearing  drunk,  most 
of  them,  and  very  boisterous;  bnt  they 
were  doing  nothing ;  no  violence  was  going 
on. 

Were  the  military  there?  —  Yes,  they 
were. 

Which  regiment  P  —  The  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards. 

What  were  they  doing  P  —  They  were 
walking  their  horses,  and  stationed  round 
the  two  angles .  of  the  house,  with  the 
horses'  heads  sometimes  outwards  and 
sometimes  inwards  towards  the  building. 

Did  you  mix  yourself  among  the  mob  P 
—Yes,  I  did,  and  spoke  to  several  of  them. 

Did  you  see  at  that  time  outside  of  the 
Mansion  House  any  constables  P — I  s&^ 
none  outside. 

Did  you  go  into  the  hous©  afterwards  P 
—I  did. 

Did  yon  find  any  civil  force  inside  P— I 
found  several  officers  and  several  special 
constables. 

Did  you  find  there  any  of  the  party  that 
came  with  you  P — Several, 

Did  you  see  any  magistrate  there?— I 
think  at  the  time  I  speak  of  I  saw  Mr. 
Alderman  Abraham  Hithouse. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  Man- 
sion House  P — ^I  remained  at  that  time  for 
half  an  hour. 

While  you  remained  there,  were  any 
acts  of  violence  committed  on  tiie  Mansion 
House  P— Not  at  that  time. 

Which  Mr.  Alderman  Hilhouse  did  yon 
see  there  P— Mr.  Alderman  Abraham  B^ 
house  once  I  saw  up  stairs. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Alderman  Qecfrge  B^ 
house  once  P— I  saw  him  enter  the  house  and 
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go  upstairs,  and  rery  shortly  afterwards  he 
went  oat  of  the  house. 

Which  of  the  two  brothers  is  the  tallest  P 
— Mr.  Alderman  Abrdham  HUhcmse  is  the 
tallest  of  the  two. 

Prom  the  Mansion  Honse  did  yon  go 
back  to  the  Gaildhall  Chamber  P-.I  did. 

When  yon  went  back,  did  you  find  per- 
sons still  coming  as  before  ?— I  did. 

Did  they  have  conyersation  with  any  of 
the  magistrates  as  to  their  services  r— I 
stayed  but  a  very  short  time,  and  returned 
a  second  time  to  the  Mansion  House. 

Before  yon  went  back  did  yon  observe 
the  persons  that  came  go  away  and  others 
come  in,  and  so  that  there  was  a  constant 
succession? — ^Yes,  there  was  a  constant 
succession,  they  came  in  and  went  out  the 
same  way. 

When  ^on  went  back  the  second  time  to 
the  Mansion  House,  did  you  see  Mr.  Al- 
derman George  fltZfeowef— No ;  I  saw  Mr. 
Alderman  Ahraham  Hilhouse. 

Did  yon  state  to  Mr.  Alderman  George 
nUhouee  on  your  return  to  the  Oouncil 
Chamber  the  state  of  affairs  P— Not  the 
first  time ;  I  stayed  a  short  time  at  the 
Mansion  House.  I  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain what  it  was  the  mob  were  seeldug 
after,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance, and  several  to  whom  I  spoke, 
not  one  of  whom  I  knew,  said  that  they 
wanted  Sir  Charlee —that  was  their  ex- 
pression. I  reasoned  with  them  upon  the 
impropriety  of  their  assembling  for  such 
an  object  as  molesting  of  his  Majesty's 
jnd^,  that  they  knew  was  not  there.  They 
stillpersisted  in  wanting  Sir  Charles, 

Did  you  return  and  communicate  the 
state  of  things  and  the  number  of  the 
mob  P — I  then  returned  to  the  back  cham- 
ber of  the  Guildhall,  and  I  then  saw  in  the 
passage  the  mayor  and  Alderman  George 
MiUiouse, 

Did  yon  say  anything  to  the  mavor 
about  what  you  had  seenP — I  descrioed 
what  I  had  seen  and  what  had  been  said 
to  me. 

State  what  you  said  P— I  said  that  the 
mob  were  veiy  drunk  and  apparently  in  a 
very  bad  spirit,  and  I  thought  that  some- 
thing Bhonld  be  done  promptly  to  repress 
them. 

Did  you  say  anything  to  the  mayor  as 
to  the  making  use  df  the  persons  there 
veady  to  assist  him  P  —I  remarked,  there 
yere  a  great  many  persons  present,  the 
inner  room  was  full  and  the  passage,  and 
suggested  whether  we  could  not  do  some- 
tinng  in  general  concert. 

Did  you  yourself  suggest  anything  P — I 
^d;  but  on  my  making  the  remark  I 
Dcfore  mentioned  of  our  being  assembled, 
^6  mayor  and  Mr.  Alderman  HUhouse 
^ttbgto{;ether  said,  one  of  them,  I  do  not 
Know  which,  but  one  of  them  said,  "  Yon 


know  we  are  not  stiong  enough ;  we  have 
no  military,  or  very  few." 

Upon  that,  did  you  suggest  anything  P 
— ^I  said,  if  that  was  the  case,  that  they 
were  not  strong  enough,  I  would  suggest, 
—  first  of  all  I  should  say,  that  they 
appeared  veiy  desirous  to  have  any  sug- 
gestion offered  of  anything  that  could  be 
done ;  and  I  then  remarked,  as  they  felt 
they  were  not  strong  enough,  whether  or 
not  some  ruse  might  not  be  resorted  to, 
to  attract  the  mob  awav  from  the  Mansion 
House.  That  appeared  to  be  the  odious 
point,  and  they  asked  me  what  I  could 
suggest,  and  I  suggested  something  to  the 
taste  of  the  mob,  though  very  distasteful 
to  myself  and  to  them,  would  be  the  best 
means  to  attract  them  away ;  and  I 
thought  that  an  effigy  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  attract  them  to  Brandon  Hill. 

Kir  James  Sccvrlett :  Whose  effisy  p — ^I  do 
not  remember  that  I  suggested  any,  but 
as  the  mob  told  me  they  were  seeking  Sir 
Charles  WethereU,  if  I  suggested  any,  I 
suggested  Sir  Charles,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  did. 

Coleridge:  What  answer  was  made  to 
that  suggestion  P — ^The  mayor  said  there- 
upon, "  Will  you  come  with  me  into  the 
magistrates'  room,  and  tell  us  generally 
what  you  think "  P-  Mr.  Alderman  Hil- 
house and  the  mayor  then  accompanied 
me  into  the  magistrates'  room. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Roberts,  a  dissenting 
teacher  P(a) — ^Yes,  I  do. 

Do  you  remember  the  mayor  intro- 
ducing him  into  the  roomP — When  the 
mayor  introduced  me  into  the  room^  he 
took  me  to  the  head  of  the  table,  and  I 
saw  Mr.  Alderman  Daniel  on  one  side  and 
Mr.  Alderman  Goldney  at  the  other  side, 
and  he  placed  me  between  them. 

Do  you  remember  the  mayor  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Roberts  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Lord  Tentebden  .-  That  was  some  little 
time  afterwards  P — ^Yes,  about  five  minutes 
afterwards. 

Coleridge :  Did  the  mayor  say  anything 
about  Mr.  Roberts  f  ^-The  mayor  spoke  to 
Mr.  Alderman  Daniel  and  said  that  Mr. 
Roberts  wished  to  propose  something ;  to 
make  a  speech  in  the  square. 

Was  it  agreed  toP — ^I  do  not  know;  I 
did  not  remain,  I  immediately  went  out 
of  the  room;  finding  they  seemed  more 
disposed  to  entertain  the  speech  than  my 
proposition,  I  left  the  room. 

Afber  that,  did  the  mayor  come  out 
with  Mr.  Roberts  ? — ^Yes,  he  came  out  with 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  he  said  they  had  agreed 
for  this  speech  to  be  made  in  Queen 
Souare. 

Did  he  say  anything  more  at  that  time  P 
— He  took  off  his  hat  and  addressed  us  all 


(a)  See  below^  p.  151. 
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in  the  passage,  aod  he  proposed  we  should 
go  witn  Mr.  Bdberts,  that  we  should  all 
act  in  concert  and  keep  together. 

Did  you  attend  Mr.  McherU?  —  Very 
many  of  ns  left  the  passage  in  question, 
and  went  to  the  Mansion  House. 

Did  yon  hear  Mi'.  Bob&rtB  make  a  speech  P 
— I  heard  him  attempt  to  make  one,  rather 
than  make  it. 

Were  the  audience  at  that  time  sober  or 
how  P — Oh,  they  were  drunk. 

You  say  the  mob  were  drunk;  what 
were  they  doing  besides  P — ^They  were  just 
at  that  time  throwing  stones  against  the 
Charlotte  Street  side  of  the  MansionHouso. 

Was  Gapt.  Warrington  with  you  at  that 
time  P  —  An  officer  commanding  the  3rd 
Dragoon  Guards,  whom  I  have  since 
understood  to  be  Captain  Warrington,  was 
there. 

Did  certain  persons  of  the  mob  come  up 
to  you  P--*I  mixed  with  the  mob  to  ascer- 
tain what  they  were  seeking,  and  by  that 
time  they  were  convinced  that  Sir  (fha/rlee 
Wetherell  had  left  the  city,  but  they  said 
that  a  little  boy  had  been  captured. 

Was  anything  said  about  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell? — ^I  told  them  I  had  learnt  at 
the  Mansion  House  that  Sir  Charles  We- 
thereU  had  left  the  citY,  and  I  was  sure  he 
had,  but  whether  he  had  or  had  not,  they 
oufl^it  to  leare  the  Square  instantly. 

Yon  told  them  that  they  ought  to  leave 
the  Square  P — Yes. 

What  did  they  say  to  you  upon  that  P — 
They  said  to  me  that  they  did  not  believe 
it,  that  he  had  not  left,  that  he  was  still 
there.  I  told  them  that  the  mi^strates 
had  announced  at  the  Council  Office  that 
he  had  left,  and  I  assured  them  that  he 
had  left;  and  one  of  them  said  that  he 
had  not  left,  that  he  was  there  still,  that 
there  was  a  paper(a)  put  out,  but  it  meant 
that  he  had  left  last  year,  that  it  was  a 
trick  upon  them. 

Had  there  been  any  paper  put  out  P — 
Not  that  I  knew  of;  that  was  the  first  time 
I  heard  of  it. 

You  assured  them  that  he  had  left  P — 
Yes,  and  I  believe  they  were  convinced 
that  he  had. 

Did  they  say  to  you  what  they  were 
goia^  to  do  P  —  I  recollect  an  incident 
showmg  they  believed  he  had  left;  they 
said,  if  the  Quaker  will  tell  us  he  has  left, 
we  will  believe  it.  I  then  assured  them 
that  he  had  left. 

Did  they  say  what  they  should  do  P — I 
BtiU  saw  them  throwing  stones,  and  I  was 
going  to  relate  the  cause. 

That  boy  that  was  taken  was  released  P 
—Yes. 

Who  took  the  boy  prisoner,  do  yon 
know  P — He  was  taken  in  the  front  of  the 

(a)  See  below,  p.  808. 


Mansion  House  and  carried  into  the  Man- 
sion House. 

Did  you  see  the  boy  afterwards  re- 
leased P— I  did. 

After  his  release  did  yon  heai*  them  say 
what  they  would  do  then  P — ^After  the  boy 
was  released  they  turned  to  us,  standins 
together  with  the  soldiers,  we  were  stand- 
ing at  the  ed^e  of  the  x>avement,  and  they 
said,  "We  will  do  no  more  here,  we  will 
go  to  the  Bridewell,  and  release  the  pri- 
soners that  were  taken  last  night." 

Did  they  speak  anything  of  any  other 
gaol  P — "  Ana  then  we  will  go  and  release 
those  prisoners  Sir  Charles  was  to  have 
tried." 

Now,  upon  hearing  this,  did  yon  go  to 
any  other  ma^strates  in  the  Mansion 
House  P — ^I  continued  to  reason  with  them 
npon  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct, 
and  told  them  I  should  ao  and  apprise 
the  magistrates  of  it,  and  they  left  the 
place  one  by  one,  and  I  went  into  the 
Mansion  House  and  told  Mr.  Alderman 
Ahraham  HUhouse  what  they  had  said. 

Had  you  seen  that  same  gentleman  there 
before  at  the  time  the  boy  was  released  P 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Abraham  Hilhouse  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  present  at  the  time  the  boy  was 
released  P — Yes,  he  was. 

When  you  communicated  this  to  Mr. 
Alderman  Abraham  Hilhouse^  what  an> 
swer  did  you  getP — He  treated  it  very 
lightly  and  said,  **  Never  mind,  never 
mind,"  said  he,  '*  the  walls  and  gates  are 
strong  enough." 

You  say  you  perceived  the  mob  go  off 
one  by  one  from  the  Mansion  House ;  did 
you  leave  the  city  P — I  went  up  the  second 
time  to  Mr.  Alderman  Abraham  HUhouse, 
to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
guardmg  the  gaol. 

With  the  same  success P- With  the  like 
want  of  success. 

About  what  time  was  this  you  left  the 
Mansion  House  and  went  out  of  the  city  P 
— ^I  left  the  Mansion  House,  the  last  time, 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  day;  at  that  time 
I  left  it  at  twelve,  but  I  went  again  and 
left  it  at  one  o'clock  finally. 

Lord  Tentebden  :  You  left  the  city  and 
went  homeP — I  left  the  city  about  two 
and  went  home. 

Coleridge:  Did  you  return  again  that 
evening  f^-l  returned  again  in  the  even- 
ingabout  six  o'clock. 

Had  the  light  of  any  fire  alarmed  you  P 
—  I  saw  a  light  rising  over  the  hilly 
ground,  which  I  could  not  account  for» 
and,  on  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  gaol 
was  on  fire. 

What  time  did  you  reach  the  city  again  P 
— ^About  half-past  six  to  seven. 

Where  did  you  go  P — ^I  went  very  soon 
to  the  Council  House. 
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Did  yon  see  any  magistrate  there  P — ^At 
that  time  I  saw  none. 

Did  yea  find  any  pereons  there  assem- 
bled?— Several  officers  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs. 

Were  any  of  the  inhabitants  or  gentry 
of  the  city  there  P— Yes,  many  were  con- 
stantly crowding  in. 

Did  any  of  the  magistrates  arrive  at 
the  Council  House P — Not  at  that  time; 
the  ma^trates  may  have  been  in  the 
Council  House  at  the  time ;  I  did  not  see 
them. 

Did  you  inquire  for  any  magistrate  P — 
I  inquired  of  the  officer  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  whether  a  magistrate  was  there, 
and  he  made  me  some  answer  that  made 
me  suppose  there  was  not ;  but  I  did  not 
go  upstairs. 

Where  were  those  persons  crowding  in  P 
— ^We  were  standing  on  the  floor  of  the 
Council  House. 

Was  there  any  magistrate  among  those 
gentry  P — ^No,  I  did  not  see  one. 

Was  anything  said  about  the  Bishop's 
palace  P — I  left  the  Council  House  and 
went  to  the  Mansion  House  and  other 
parts  of  the  city  to  see  what  was  going 
on,  but  I  returned  to  the  Council  Souse 
about  an  hour  afterwards,  and  went  up- 
stairs, and  on  the  landing-place  I  met 
several  gentlemen  ;  the  stairs  and  the 
staircase  was  crowded,  and  standing  there 
was  Mr,  Alderman  Swvage, 

Did  the  inhabitants  or  the  persons  there 
address  any  request  to  Mr.  Alderman 
Savage  ? — ^veral  persons  there  addressed 
Mr.  Alderman  Savage,  requesting  him  to 
let  them  go  and  defend  the  Bishop's 
palace.  He  replied,  *'  No,  we  can  give  you 
no  such  permission,  we  are  advised  to  call 
out  the  jposse  comitatus  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  can  do  nothing  tiU  then." 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Oarrard  there,  the 
chamberlain  P — ^Yes. 

Did  you  make  any  request  of  a  magis- 
trate from  himP — ^That  was  not  at  the 
same  time ;  it  was  at  my  third  or  fourth 
visit. 

How  long  was  it  afterwards  P — ^It  might 
be  a  tiiird  of  an  hour  afterwards ;  it  was 
half-past  eight  or  nine. 

Could  you  find  any  ma^trates  there  P 
— ^I  found  Mr.  Garrard  only,  except  a  few 
constables. 

Did  you  make  any  inqui^  for  a  magis- 
trate P — I  did;  I  asked  Mr.  Garrard  if 
there  was  any  magistrate,  and  he  said  they 
were  not  there.  I  asked  if  any  would  lie 
there ;  he  said  they  would  not, — they  were 
gone. 

During  this  time  did  you  or  any  of  the 
citizens  receive  any  instructions  what  to 
do  P — ^No,  none  whatever. 

Had  you  been  to  Queen  Square  in  any 
of  the  intervals  between  the  tmies  of  your 


going  to  the  Council  House  for  magis- 
trates P— Yes,  I  went  to  the  Square  be- 
tween the  two  last  visits  to  the  Council 
House. 

What  state  did  you  find  things  inP — 
There  was  a  very  small  mob  assembled 
round  the  Mansion  House. 

How  many P— A  very  small  number; 
and  so  earlv  as  that  there  were  very  few 
round  the  house;  but  they  had  extin- 
guished the  gas  lamp  in  the  front  of  the 
Mansion  House,  ana  had  entered  it,  and 
were  plundering  it. 

Could  you  say  whether  they  were  the 
same  persons  as  were  there  in  the  morn- 
ing P— -I  took  notice  of  several  of  the  people 
that  were  assisting,  and  they  appeared  to 
be  a  different  sort  of  people, — dirty-look- 
ingfellows. 

Was  there  any  resistance  offered  to 
them  P — No,  none  whatever. 

What  did  they  appear  to  be  engaged  in  P 
— They  were  plunaering ;  I  heard  a  noise, 
and  I  went  to  the  door  of  the  Mansion 
House. 

Did  you  see  the  houses  in  succession 
attacked  P — Later  in  the  evening  I  saw 
the  other  houses  attacked. 

Seeing  these  matters  going  on,  and  the 
character  of  the  mob,  did  you  go  anywhere 
for  civil  assistance  P — ^Nothing  more  than 

g^ing  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
ouncil  House,  that  being  the  place  where 
the  magistrates  were  usually  to  be  found, 
except  that,  on  one  occasion,  I  did  go 
from  the  Council  House  to  the  Bishop's 
palace;  having  heard  that  some  of  the 
authorities  were  there,  I  went,  but  could 
find  no  one. 

Did  you  know  of  any  other  place  to  so 
to  for  magistrates  P — ^No,  I  went  to  the 
Quildhall,  to  see  if  there  were  any  there ; 
but  I  found  there  was  no  one  there. 

How  late  did  you  stay  in  the  Square, 
while  the  firing  was  going  on  P-— Until 
eleven,  or  half-past  eleven,  that  night. 

Did  the  mob  increase  or  decrease  in 
numbers  P — I  think,  for  a  time,  they  in- 
creased, at  the  houses  they  were  plunder- 
ing ;  I  thought  they  were  coming  from  the 
caol  at  that  time,  where  they  were  re- 
leased :  and  that,  having  done  at  that 
point,  they  returned  to  the  other  point ;  I 
think  there  were  two  hundred  persons 
employed  in  plundering,  and  settmg  fire 
to  the  houses. 

Do  I  understand  you  that  two  hundred 
was  the  largest  number  you  saw  so  em- 
ployed P,— Yes,  I  do  not  think,  judging 
m>m  what  I  saw  in  the  house  and  after- 
wards, that  there  could  have  been  quite  so 
many  as  two  hundred. 

Was  your  own  house  destroyed,  or  your 
counting-house  P — Yes,  my  counting-house 
was  burnt  early  in  the  morning ;  it  was 
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«t  the  back  of  one  of  the  honses  in  the 
Sqnare  that  caught  fire. 

What  time  was  it  P— About  four  or  five 
in  the  morning. 

Was  the  mob  at  that  time  namerons  P — 
They  ffradnally  dwindled. 

Lord  Tentebdeh  :  Were  you  there  P — 
Yes,  I  was. 

Coleridge:  You  say  they  dwindled P — 
Yes,  a  great  many  liyeB  appeared  to  be 
lost  by  the  fire  at  the  Custom  House.  I 
saw  them  afterwards,  all  along  that  row, 
and  at  last  they  gradually  dwindled  down 
to  fifty  persons,  by  daylight,  in  the  mom- 
ing.(a) 

When  did  you  leave  the  city  P — At  eight 
in  the  morning. 

Lord  Tenterden  :  You  remained  in  the 
city  all  night  P— I  remained  all  night  with 
one  exception,  with  the  exce])tion  of  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  in  which  I  took  my 
own  books  and  papers  from  the  counting 
house  into  the  country.  I  then  returned, 
and  on  my  return  I  found  that  the  fire 
had  Rot  to  the  Custom  House. 

Coleridge :  During  the  time  you  have 
been  speaking  of,  from  the  period  that  the 
military  entered  Queen  Square,  did  you 
see  any  exercise  of  the  civu  power  at  all  P 
— ^None  whatever. 

Cross-examined  by  Sca/rlett. 

You  say  you  have  a  counting-house  at 
Bristol ;  what  is  your  business  P — My 
principal  business  is  connected  with  a 
brewery  in  Ireland ;  our  principal  article 
of  commerce  is  malt  liquor,  ore  wed  in 
Ireland,  and  we  sell  in  the  different  ports 
of  England,  London  among  others,  large 
quantities  of  that  article. 

You  sell  malt  liquor  P— Yes. 


(a)  "  They  (the  rioters)  then,  I  believe,  pro- 
ceeded (about  eleven)  to  the  burning  of  the 
Custom  House,  and  soon  commenced  that  series 
of  reckless  and  savage  incendiarism,  and  aban- 
doned destruction  and  plunder,  which,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  persons  or  party,  and 
without  the  slightest  interruption,  was  pursued 
in  a  regular  succession  of  houses  till  two  sides 
of  a  square  (which  is  about  550  feet  each  way) 
became  one  fearful  heap  of  ruins.  Half-an-hour's 
notice  vras  usually  (if  not  uniformly)  given  of 
the  intention  of  the  burners ;  and  the  agents  of 
the  older  wretches  were  yeiy  often  mer»  lads.  In 
#  the  conflagration  of  the  (^stom  House  several  of 
the  wretched  beings  wero  seen  perishing  in  the 
flames;  and  many  more  were  burnt  in  other 
houses,  while  the  dreadful  sight  of  the  extending 
fire,  and  the  brutal  scenes  of  drunkenness  and 
savage  triumph  in  the  area  of  the  square,'gaye  a 
character  to  that  night  which  makes  one  shudder 
to  think  of  its  details,  and  which  those  who 
personally  witnessed  them  feel  to  be  melancholy 
and  homd  in  the  extreme."— Letter  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  to  the  editor  of  the  MoiUhlif  Reposi- 
tory,  p.  9. 


Bottled,  I  suppose  P — ^Bottled  and  in 
casks,  but  principally  in  casks. 

I  observe  you  seem  to  have  had  some 
influence  wiui  the  mob  P — I  know  of  no 
other  influence  than  the  reasons  I  endea- 
voured to  advance  for  their  dispersing. 

Did  you  think  you  had  any  influence 
with  the  mob  or  not  P—  No,  certainly  not, 
any  more  than  my  neigbbours.  I  had 
gone  at  the  special  request  of  the  mayor. 

You  went  to  the  mayor  and  Mr.  HUhonse, 
or  one  of  them,  and  suggested  something; 
I  observed  you  were  a  long  time  labouring 
out  that  you  suggested  there  should  be 
somebody  burnt  in  effigy  P — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  not  suggest  Sir  Charles  Weihe- 
reU  P— I  will  not  say  that  I  did. 

Will  you  affirm  that  you  did  notP — No, 
I  will  not.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  that 
would  be  the  most  effectual  effigy  to  draw 
off  the  mob. 

You  thought  Sir  Charles  WethereU  would 
be  the  best,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets? 
— No,  I  had  never  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him,  and  I  did  not  picture  him  in  any 
attitude. 

Will  you  venture  to  say  that,  in  terms, 
you  did  not  name  him  P — ^No,  I  will  not. 
I  think  it  is  possible  I  did. 

Is  it  not  probable  P — I  think  it  probable. 

Do  you  not  believe  you  did  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  did  to  the  magistrates;  to  some 
persons  I  went  with  from   the  square  I 

Did  you  not  name  him  to  the  magis- 
trates as  the  person  to  be  burnt  in  eflSgy? 
—I  believe  that  I  did  not.  * 

You  said  you  thought  it  probable  vou 
had  named  him  P — I  do  not  think  I  ^i- 

Do  you  not  think  ifc  probable  that  yoa 
named  him  P — ^Perhaps  it  is. 

Did  you  not  propose,  in  terms,  the 
effiffy  to  be  that  of  Sir  Charles  WethereUr 
— No,  I  did  not  propose  it  in  terms,— I 
believe  I  did  not  propose  it  in  terms. 

You  say  that,  upon  your  solemn  affir- 
mation, you  did  not  mention  his  name  as 
tjie  person  to  be  burnt  in  effigy  P— I  beliere 
I  did  not. 

Did  you  not  mention  h{m  as  Becorder  ? 
—No,  I  believe  I  did  not,  but  if  they  had 
put  it  to  me  what  effigy 

Do  not  put  that  upon  me ;  I  am  asking 
what  passed,  and  you  had  better  reflect 
upon  it,  as  there  were  two  magistrstes 
present.  Upon  your  affirmation,  did  joa 
not  state  Sir  Charles  WethereU,  or  ^e 
Becorder,  so  as  to  indicate  he  was  the 
person  to  be  burnt  in  effigy  P— I  do  not 
believe  that  I  did,  but  it  was  most  prewn« 
to  my  mind  that  that  would  be  most  effec- 
tual: it  was  self-evident  that  that  wW 
what  I  meant. 

You  jiroposed  a  burning  in  effigy?^ 
Yes,  as  a  point  of  attraction^ 
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!nie  diBsenting  minlBter  proposed  a 
speech  P — ^Yes. 

When  he  proposed  a  speech,  and  your 
snggestion  ^ras  not  adopted,  yon  went 
away  P — ^I  went  ont  into  the  passage. 

when  the  dissenting  minister  was  going 
to  make  a  speech,  yon  followed  himP — 
Yes. 

Did  you  endeayonr  to  get  him  a  hear- 
ing ? — 1  wished  it  certainly. 

Did  von  endeavonr  to  do  so  P — Did  yon 
say,  **  fiere  is  this  gentleman,  an  eloqnent 
man,  you  had  better  hear  himP— I  did 
endeavonr  to  do  so ;  bnt  there  was  snch 
an  uproar  and  noise  ;  there  was  hnzzaing 
and  all  sorts  of  noises. 

Were  any  of  the  military  there  P — ^There 
were  a  nnmber  of  women  there,  endea- 
vouring to  release  a  little  boy,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  interested  them,  and  prevented 
Mr.  Boberta  being  heard. 

Were  any  of  the  mililaiy  there  P — Yes. 
How  many  P — ^Abont  twenty  soldiers. 
Do  you  remember  having  some  hand- 
bill OP  notice  pnt  into  yonr  hands,  re- 
cjnesting  the  people  to  assemble,  and  tear- 
ing it,  on  Sundaj  morning  ?— No,  I  had 
no  hand-bill  pnt  mto  my  hands  on  Sunday 
morning. 

Did  vou  not  see  a  hand-bill  that  morn- 
ing, whether  put  into  yonr  bands  or  not, 
requesting  persons  to  assemble  P — I  did 
not  see  it ;  I  heard  there  was  snch  a  hand- 
bill. 

Did  you  make  any  remark  upon  it  P — 
No,  I  made  no  remark,  bnt  I  went  to  the 
point  specified  in  the  hand-bill,  bnt  it  was 
the  least  necessary  for  me,  because  I  was 
specially  requested  by  the  mayor. 

Do  you  remember,  in  Queen  Square,  on 
Sunday  morning,  seeing  two  men  reading 
a  notice  from  the  mayor,  calling  upon  the 
people  to  assemble,  and  asking  what  it 
was  P — ^I  do  not  remember  it. 

Will  yon  affirm  that  it  did  not  pass  P— I 
have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Do  yon  remember  taking  it  out  of  their 
hands,  and  tearing  it,  and  saying,  *'  Fooh  ! 
we  want  Beform  "  P — ^I  have  such  a  clear 
recollection,  that  I  do  not  think  I  could 
have  said  it. 
Will  vou  say  you  did  not  P — I  will. 
You  bave  seen  the  briefs  of  the  Crown  P 
—I  do  not  know  that  I  have  seen  the 
bnefs  of  the  Crown :  I  have  seen  the  case, 
with  a  note  in  the  margin,  of  the  wit- 
nesses. 

Did  you  never  say  you  had  read  the 
Crown  brief  ? — ^I  think  it  very  likely. 

Have  you  not  said  you  had  P — I  do  not 
know  that  I  did. 

Did  you  not  say  you  had  read  the  Crown 
brief  P— I  believe  I  did. 

Is  it  impossible  for  a  gentleman  of  your 
persoasion,  which  is  a  very  pious  one,  to 
give  a  direct  answer  P — I  wish  to  give  a 


ooxrect  answer ;  m^  doubt  is,  whether  it 
is  a  correct  expression  for  me  to  say  that  I 
have  seen  the  Crown  brief:  I  have  seen 
the  document  containing  the  case. 

Did  you  assist  in  preparing  it  P — I  did 
not. 

Did  you  correspond  with  my  learned 
friend  the  Attorney  General  P — I  may  have 
heard  firom  the  Attorney  Genial,  but 
nothing  touching  the  case. 

Did  you  not  write  to  him  P— Yes. 

Upon  the  subject  of  this  prosecution  P — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  I  believe  I 
have  not,  but  I  will  consider  whether  I 
have  before  I  make  an  answer. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  have,  but  I  want 
to  know  whether  you  have  not  said  that 
you  haveP — Certainly  not  on  this  prose- 
cution. 

Perhaps  Lord  Melbourne, — you  may  have 
fovourea  him  with  some  communication  P 
^No,  I  have  not. 

You  have  stated,  in  the  early  part  of 
your  evidence,  that  when  you  first  went  to 
the  Mansion  House,  you  saw  some  persons 
pulling  down  the  rails  outside,  in  order  to 
break  the  windows  P — I  saw  them  both 
pulling  down  the  rails  and  breaking  the 
windows. 

Were  you  standing  very  near  P — ^I  was 
standing  under  the  end  of  the  Custom 
House. 

That  is  no  answer  to  my  question :  I  do 
not  know  where  the  Custom  House  is. 
Were  you  standing  near  those  persons  P — 
Yes. 

Did  you  endeavour  to  prevent  them  P — 
No,  and  for  this  very  simple  reason,  that 
I  was  nearly  alone ;  there  was  not  more 
than  another  person  with  me,  and  they 
were  200  of  the  mob. 

Upon  your  affirmation,  were  not  there 
many  thousand  persons  assembled  at  that 
timeP — There  were  several  persons,  per- 
haps 500  or  1,000. 

Did  you  not  know  one  of  them  P — I  knew 
two  of  them,  and  but  two. 

Did  you  call  upon  any  of  them  to  come 
and  help  you,  if  you  could  not  do  it  alone  P 
—No. 

Whv  not  P — I  went  to  do  that  which  I 
thought  of  more  avail,  seeing  the  straw 
coming. 

Before  that ;  you  did  not  see  the  straw 
for  some  time  afterwards  P 

Attorney  General:  Let  him  finish  his 
answer. 

Scarlett:  The  Attorney  General  wishes 
you  to  finish  about  the  straw:  get  into 
the  straw,  and  get  out  of  it,  as  soon 
as  you  can.  How  long  was  it,  after  you 
arrived,  before  yon  saw  the  two  men 
taking  in  a  bundle  of  straw  P — I  suppose  it 
might  have  been  rather  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour. 

Were  the  men  carrying  the  bundle  of 
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,t  we  could  do,  particnlarly  a  gentle* 
L  of  the  name  oi  Beynolde :  we  moved 


straw  at  the  same  time  jou  saw  other  men 
pulling  down  the  iron  rails  to  brcAk  the 
windows? — Yea,  they  were  certainly fso 
occupied  at  the  same  time:  they  were 
all  acting  at  the  same  time :  it  was  a  very 
rapid  movement. 

At  the  time  you  first  saw  the  men  pall- 
ing down  the  rails,  did  you  see  the  two 
men  bringing  a  bundle  of  straw? — No, 
not  when  they  were  pulling  them  down, 
but  while  using  them. 

A  few  minutes  before  you  saw  the  straw 
brought,  you  saw  the  men  pulling  down 
the  rails  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  not  call  upon  the  500  people 
you  saw  to  help  you  to  prevent  them 
pulling  down  the  rails  P — Ko,  but  I  asked 
some  friends  round  me.  I  asked  them 
what 

man  of  the  name  of  Beunoi 
opposite  the  house,  and  endeavoured  to 
consult  together  upon  the  subject 

Endeavoured  to  consult  P — ^We  did  con- 
sult together. 

Were  the  whole  500  or  1,000  people  con- 
suiting? — Did  you  find  anybody  coming 
forward  to  repel  them? — I  did  not  see 
anyone  do  anything,  nor  did  I  see  any 
officer  there. 

Do  you  know  all  of  them  by  sight  P — I 
saw  none  that  I  knew. 

What  time  was  this  ?— Between  five  and 
six. 

Do  yon  mean  to  say  that,  in  your  opinion, 
when  the  military  came,  and  these  cheers 
were  given,  there  were  not  above  500  or 
1,000  people  ? — I  mean  to  say  that  1  think 
there  were  not  more  than  1,000  persons 
then  assembled,  if  so  many. 

Queen  Square  is  a  very  large  square  ? — 
Yes :  I  was  so  situated  that  there  might 
have  been  more  roimd  in  Charlotte  Street, 
without  my  seeing  them. 

Those  witnesses  that  suppose  there  were 
several  thousand  must  be  mistaken? — 
Yes,  unless  they  saw  other  places  and 
avenues  of  the  Square. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Did  you  form  any  judgment  at  the  time, 
what  civil  foice  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  clear  the  mob  that  were  active  at  the 
time  my  learned  friend  has  just  spoken 
of  P— I  really  believe  that  100  or  150  at 
the  outside  contending  with  the  mob 
would  have  been  ample  to  suppress  them, 
but  had  the  whole  number  1  saw  been 
riotons  persons,  it  could  not  have  been  so ; 
but  my  opinion  is,  that  only  a  small  num- 
ber were  riotous  persons  and  the  others 
standing  by. 

With  reference  to  the  Crown  briefe 
which  you  have  been  asked  about,  was 
there  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 


of  Bristol,  to  inquire  into  these  circum.- 
stances? — There  was. (a) 

And  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  P — There  was. 

Were  you  one  of  the  committee? — ^I 
was. 

Was  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses 
taken  down  ? — ^Yes,  many  witnesses. 

Was  that  afterwards  handed  to  tke 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasuxy  P — It  went  to  the 
Home  Office.(6) 

Was  there  a  solicitor  employed  to  take 
that  evidence  down,  or  two  solicitors, 
Messrs.  Cross  and  Jarmcun? — Yes,  they 
were  chosen  by  the  committee. 

Had  the  Crown  anything  to  do  with 
those  depositions,  till  they  were  handed 
over  by  Messrs.  Cross  and  Jarman^ — 
Nothing  whatever. 

Was  Mr.  Cross  the  person  that  showed 
you  that  document  you  have  termed  the 
Crown  briefs  ?— Yes,  he  was. 

Sir  James  Scarlett :  Will  your  Lordships 
allow  me,  upon  this,  to  put  some  ques- 
tions P — I  beg  to  say  that  I  think  it  was 
the  other  solicitor  that  showed  me  the 
document. 

There  was  a  committee  appointed  to 
take  depositions  against  the  magistrates  ? 

Lord  Teittekden  :  To  inquire  into  their 
conduct  ? 

The  Attorney  Oeneral :  1  do  not  know  that 
this  is  very  regular. 

Scarlett:  It  is  explaining  a  question 
you  asked.  Were  any  of  the- magistrates 
present  when  any  deposition  was  made 
against  them  ? — No,  they  imere  not. 

The  Attorney  General :  Did  any  of  their 
friends  attend  ? — I  believe  not. 

Was  it  the  result  of  a  public  meeting? 
— Yes,  of  all  {xarties. 

Was  anything  taken  as  a  deposition 
against  the  magistrates,  or  did  the  parties 
come  and  state  it  voluntary  ?— The  public 
meeting  before  spoken  of  had  instructed 
the  committee  to  take  evidence  regaitling 
the  events  of  the  29th  and  30th  of  October, 
not  affecting  the  magistrates,  or  any 
person  in  particular ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  committee  received  infor- 
mation against  the  magistrates,  the  mili- 
tary, or  the  police,  or  anybody; — anything 
that  might  elicit  the  truth  touching  these 
riots. 

Thomas  Sheppard,  sworn. — Examined  by 

Shepherd, 

[A    com    factor    residing    in   Qaeen 

Square,  Bristol.      I  went  as  special  con* 

stable  with  my  staff  to  the  Mansion  House 

on  29th  October  last.] 


(a)  A  committee  of  inqniiy  appoioted  at  a 
public  meetmg  on  the  2l8t  November  1831  sat 
to  take  eyidence. 

C6)  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasuiy,  1868. 
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What  clid  yon  go  to  the  ManBion  House 
for? — ^I  went  to  protect  the  House  and  Sir 
Charles  WethereU,  if  he  was  there. 

When  you  arrived  there,  in  what  state 
was  it  P — ^The  lower  windows  were  broken 
in,  the  windows  and  frames  and  all,  and 
the  front  door  was  open,  and  the  chande- 
lier, tables,  and  glasses  were  all  broken. 

Were  there  any  special  constables  there  P 
—Yes,  a  few. 

In  what  state  did  they  appear  to  be  P — 
In  a  state  of  confusion,  the  greatest  con- 
fosion. 

Did  thoy  appear  to  be  organised  P— Not 
at  all  at  that  time. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiries  for  the 
mayor? — I  did. 

Were  you  able  to  see  him  at  first  P — I 
went  ap  to  the  drawing-room,  and  told 
him  in  that  state  of  confusion  it  was 
sible  to  put  down  the  mob, 


Did  you  see  the  mayor  P — Yes. 

When  ? — Between  eight  and  nine, — near 
nine. 

What  did  you  say  to  the  mayor? — I 
said  I  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to 
organise  the  constables  to  prevent  the 
confusion,  and  that  by  forming  them  into 
divisions,  it  would  be  better  than  letting 
each  of  them  act  according  to  his  own 
wish. 

Was  Major  Machu>orth  there  then?— 
Yes,  he  was. 

Were  any  of  the  constables,  and  your- 
self among  the  number,  organised  by 
Major  Maehuxyrth?— The  mayor,  when  I 
proposed  it,  said,  "  What  do  you  propose  P" 
I  said,  to  form  them  into  divisions  and 
companies, — that  it  would  be  better ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  mayor  asked 
M^or  Mctchworth  to  walk  downstairs, 
and  he  requested  the  constables  to  follow 
him ;  and  ne  requested  Major  Mackworth 
to  form  them  into  companies,  and  with 
his  assistance  it  was  done. 

Were  you  appointed  with  any  company  P 
—The  mayor  inquired  if  the  chief  con- 
stable of  St.  Stephen's  parish  was  there, 
and  he  was  not,  and  only  one  of  the  sub- 
constables,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
take  the  command ;  and  I  said  I  would. 

Bid  yon  take  the  command? — Yes,  I 
did. 

How  many  P — ^Twenty-five. 

Where  were  you  stationed? — At  the 
comer  of  the  JifonBion  House,  at  the 
comer  of  Charlotte  Street  and  Little  King 
Street. 

Shortly  after  you  were  placed  there,  did 
anything  occur  ?— Yes,  we  had  not  been 
Btationed  there  more  than  five  minutes, 
perhaps  less,  when  a  party  of  the  14th 
Dragoons  came  galloping  by  us.  I  called 
out  to  know  why  they  retreated,  and  the 
sergeant,  I  think  it  was  a  sergeant's 
guard, 
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How  manv  were  there  ? — About  ten  to 
a  dozen.  The  sergeant  who  commanded 
the  troops  said,  We  are  not  going  to  stay 
here  to  be  murdered  or  to  be  sacrificed, — 
I  think  that  was  the  word  made  use  of.  I 
said,  **  Why  do  you  not  disperse  them  P"  in 
answer. 

Scarlett:  Are  we  to  have  this  conver- 
sation with  the  sergeant  P 

Lord  Tentebden  :  It  is  not  evidence. 

Scarlett :  The  sergeant  might  be  called. 

Shepherd :  Did  you  observe  one  of  those 
soldiers  in  any  particular  situation  P — One 
of  the  soldiers  was  wounded  in  the  head, 
and  the  sergeant  said.  Here  is  one  of  my 
comrades  wounded.  I  took  hold  of  the 
bridle,  and  requested  one  of  my  men  to 
lift  the  dragoon  off  and  carry  him  into 
the  Mansion  House,  which  was  done. 

Did  you  direct  the  soldiers  to  do  any^ 
thing  or  go  anywhere? — There  was  a 
volley  of  stones  or  missiles  thrown  at  the 
constables  and  soldiers,  and  1  told  them 
they  had  better  take  the  horses  out  of  the 
range  of  the  stones,  which  they  did,  and 
went  towards  the  Square. 

At  this  time  how  many  constables  were 
you  left  with?— When  the  first  volley  of 
stones  was  thrown,  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
look  round  before  there  were  only  four  or 
five  left  with  me. 

Out  of  the  twenty-five  P— Yes. 

After  the  constables  were  first  mar- 
shalled by  Major  Mackworth,  did  you  see 
any  magistrate  there  P—Only  the  mayor. 

in  what  room  was  the  mayor? — He 
came  to  the  door  of  the  outside  drawing- 
room,  when  I  asked  to  see  him ;  the  other 
magistrates  were  outside. 

In  what  room  was  the  mayor,  at  the 
time  of  the  marshalling? — In  the  ban- 
queting room. 

When  you  found  yourself  left  with  so 
few  constables,  did  you  retreat  into  the 
Mansion  House  P — I  said,  as  there  were  so 
few,  we  could  do  no  good,  and  we  had 
better  go  in. 

Did  you  go  into  the  Mansion  House  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  see  the  mayor? — Yes,  soon 
after  we  got  in. 

When  you  went  out  with  your  party  of 
twenty-five,  did  any  magistrate  go  with 
you,  or  with  any  otner  party  ? — I  did  not 
see  any  magistrate  come  downstairs  at 
all. 

Did  any  magistrate  visit  you,  or  come 
near  to  you,  from  the  time  you  were  sent 
out  till  your  party  were  reduced  to  five  P 
—They  did  not. 

Whilst  you  were  out  with  that  party, 
were  any  orders  or  directions  sent  to  you 
by  any  of  the  magistrates  P — Not  any. 

When  you  returned  into  the  Mansion 
House  did  you  see  the  mayor?— I  in- 
quired for  him. 
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He  was  not  there  ? — He  was  np  in  the 
drawing-roonL 

Did  he  come  upon  your  inquiring? — I 
was  informed  by  one  of  the  Council  House 
clerks  that  the  magistrates  were  sitting  in 
council. 

What  did  you  do  P — I  walked  about  till 
I  could  see  him  again.  I  soon  after  saw 
him;  he  came  out  to  the  door.  I  said, 
"I  understand  the  Council  House  is 
attacked,  and  unless  some  measures  are 
resorted  to,  private  property  will  suffer." 

Was  anything  said  about  the  soldiers  P 
— The  constables  were  requested  to  go  out 
with  a  troop  of  the  14th  Dragoons,  and  to 
take  torches,  for  the  lamps  were  all  put 
out,  and  they  made  a  cnarge  with  the 
constables,  and  drove  the  mob  away  before 
them  up  Back  Street. 

Scarlett :  Were  you  with  them  P — Yes,  I 
was. 

SJiepherd  :  Whilst  the  soldiers  were 
doing  this,  was  there  any  civil  force  to 
assist  them  P — About  thirty  or  forty  con- 
stables went  witii  them  to  accompanv 
them.  The  soldiers  went  half  way  up  back 
Street,  and  then  returned,  and  so  aid  the 
constables  also ;  and  a  great  many  con 
stables,  when  they  got  out  of  the  Mansion 
House,  did  not  appear  afterwards. 

Are  there  many  alleys  about  Back 
Street  P— Yes. 

Where  did  the  mob  go  to  P — They  got 
up  those  alleys  and  in  the  dark  comers. 

Could  the  cavalry  follow  themP — ^No, 
they  could  not. 

Lord  Tenterdsn:  What  part  of  the 
cavalry  was  itP — A  troop  of  the  14th 
Draeoons. 

Sheph&rd :  The  Biot  Act  was  read  then  ? 
— It  was  read  about  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock,  at  the  Mansion  House  door. 

By  the  mayor  P— Yes. 

After  the  Biot  Act  was  read  did  the 
mayor  go  upstairs  P — He  did. 

Lord  Tbntbkden:  What  time  was  the 
Riot  Act  readP — Between  eleven  and 
twelve. 

Scarlett :  It  was  the  second  time. 

Shefherd:  Did  you  follow  the  mayor 
upstairs  P — No. 

How  long  did  the  mayor  stay  at  the 
door  P — About  ten  minutes :  I  was  standing 
alongside  of  him. 

Did  you  follow  the  mayor  up  into  the 
drawing  room  P — 1  did  not.  | 

Did  you  see  him  in  the  room,  with  other  . 
magistrates,  shortly  afterwards  P — I  did.     ' 

Did  you  say  anything  to  them  P  What 
aldermen  were  they,  do  you  recollect  P — 
Not  exactly. 

Do  you  recollect  how  many  P — No. 

Do  you  recollect  what  you  said  to 
them  P — That  was  the  time  I  said  I  under- 
stood the  Council  House  was  attacked, 
and  unless  coercive  measures  were  resorted 


to,  private  property  would  suffer  affier- 
waros. 

Did  you  make  any  offer  to  the  magis- 
trates P — I  said  at  the  time,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  military  I  would  under- 
take, with  twenty-five  men,  to  disperse 
the  mob  that  was  there  at  that  time — ^that 
is,  if  the  constables  were  permitted  to  be 
properly  armed,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
military  I  would  put  it  down,  and  I  would 
have  done  so. 

Was  anything  said  about  the  magis- 
trates coming  down  P — Yes. 

Lord  Tenterdbn  :  What  did  he  say  ? 
He  says  he  told  the  mayor  something; 
what  answer  did  you  getP — I  do  not 
recollect  that  he  gave  me  any  definite 
answer  at  that  time. 

Shepherd:  Was  any  direction  given  to 
the  military  to  assist  youP — There  was 
not. 

Were  there  any  military  at  the  door  at 
that  time  P — ^Yes,  there  were. 

I  asked  you  before,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  answered  it,  was  there  anything  said 
to  the  magistrates  about  their  coming 
down  and  goins  out  with  the  constables  r 
— Yes.  I  certaimy  was  very  much  annoyed 
at  the  time,  ana  I  believe  I  said,  in  a 
hasty  manner,  *'  Why  do  not  some  of  the 
magistrates  come  down,  and  expose  them- 
selves to  the  ftiry  of  the  populace,  as  well 
as  usP"  It  was  at  the  drawing-room 
door  I  said  that. 

Did  they  make  any  answer  to  that  P — 
No,  they  aid  not. 

Did  you  go  to  the  hall,  and  address 
yourself  to  any  of  the  bystanders  P 

Lord  Tentekden  :  Would  that  bo  material 
in  Mr.  Tinney*8  case,  what  is  said  and 
done  in  his  absence  P 

Shepherd :  What  did  you  do  after  that 
time  P — I  said,  "  Come,  boys,  let  us  chase 
these  fellows  away."  Then  Mr,  Pinney 
ordered  the  constables  to  get  torches. 

Did  you  go  out  afterwards  with  any 
persons  ? — ^Yes,  I  went  out  with  the  con- 
stables, and  some  of  the  14th  Dragoons, 
with  torches,  and  then  we  went  up  Back 
Street,  and  drove  the  mob  away. 

Did  you  receive  any  wound  P — I  was 
struck  by  a  stone,  or  a  brick-bat,  on  the 
back  of  my  head. 

Was  that  the  time  you  are  speaking  of  P 
—Yes. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J . :  What  time  in  the 
evening  was  thisP — To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  between  twelve  and  one,  but 
I  had  left  my  watch  at  homo. 

Lord  Tbntebden:  Between  twelve  and 
one  at  night  P — Between  twelve  and  one 
on  the  Sunday  morning. 

Shepherd:  When  did  you  leave  the 
Mansion  House  on  this  night  P — I  think, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  between 
one  and  two  in  the  morning. 
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Why  did  you  leave  it  P — Because  I 
thought  I  could  not  do  any  good,  in  con- 
sequence of  not  being  supported. 

ITot  being  supported  oy  whomP — By 
the  orders  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
special  constables  and  otflers. 

On  the  next  morning,  Sunday  morning, 
how  soon  did  you  see  anything  P — About 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  my  wife  was 
very  much  alarmed  by  the  noise  in  the 
street,  and  I  got  out  of  bed  and  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  I  saw  a  mob 
attacking  the  Mansion  House,  and  some 
of  the  iron  railings  that  had  been  left  the 
previous  night, — ^puUing  them  down ;  and 
some  of  the  mob  took  the  bars,  and  broke 
in  the  barricading  that  had  been  put  up 
the  tyrevious  night,  at  the  Mansion  House 
winaows  and  doors. 

About  what  number  did  the  mob  con- 
sist of? — ^When  I  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, men,  women,  and  children,  I  do  not 
tbink  there  could  be  more  than  200.  There 
were  children  there  not  more  than  from 
from  six  to  ten  years  old. 

Did  they  attack  the  door  of  the  Mansion 
House  ? — They  broke  the  barricading  in. 

Was  any  resistance  offered  to  them 
during  that  time  P — ^There  was  not. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  magistrates,  or 
any  of  the  civil  power  there  at  that  time  P 
— I  did  not. 

Did  they  get  into  the  house  P — ^I  think 
they  got  in  somewhere  about  nine  o'clock. 

What  did  they  do  P— They  threw  the 
furniture  out  at  the  windows,  and  they 
were  not  content  with  that,  but  the  parties 
outside  broke  them  in  the  smallest  pieces 
they  could ;  and  they  threw  the  glasses  on 
the  ground,  and  they  got  into  the  cellars, 
and  brought  out  the  wine  and  drank  it. 

How  long  were  they  about  this  P — ^They 
must  have  been  two  hours  about  it. 

At  this  time  did  any  of  the  civil  power 
appear  ? — It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  that 
Mr.  Alderman  Ahrahcfm  HUhovse,  and 
some  other  gentlemen,  passed  my  house, 
and  went  to  the  Mansion  House. 

Were  there  any  military  with  those 
aldermen  P — ^No  military  came  with  them ; 
there  were  military  outside  of  the  door. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  military  and 
those  gentlemen,  what  did  the  mob  do  P — 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  military 
there.  When  Mr  .Alderman  HUhotise  came 
down,  he  addressed  the  mob,  and  spoke  to 
them,  and  they  were  quiet  some  time 
except  hurraing. 

Did  they  remain  there,  or  did  they  dis- 
perse at  all  P — They  remained  there. 

Did  Mr.  Alderman  Hilhovse  and  the 
other  gentlemen  go  into  the  Mansion 
House  P-— They  did. 

Did  you  see  the  14th  Dragoons  in  the 
Square  about  that  time  P — They  came  into 
the  Square  between  nine  and  ten  on  the 


Sunday  morning,  but  I  cannot  be  very 
accurate  as  to  the  time. 

Did  they  leave  the  Square  P  —  I  saw 
Colonel  Brereton  ride  up  to  them.  They 
were  formed  opposite  the  Custom  House. 
I  do  not  know  wnat  he  said,  and  immedi- 
ately after  they  rode  off,  the  mob  hooting 
and  yelling,  and  making  a  great  deal  ot 
noise. 

Where  were  you  when  you  saw  all  this  P 
— I  was  looking  out  of  my  bed-room 
window. 

Did  you  see,  shortly  after  the  14th  went 
away,  Mr.  Alderman  Hilhouse  leave  the 
Mansion  House  P — No,  I  did  not ;  I  went 
to  the  door  myself. 

Did  you  see  the  mob  do  anything  P — It 
was  about  one  o'clock  some  of  the  3rd 
Dragoons  came  back  again:  they  were 
marching  up  and  down  before  the  door, 
and  the  mob  got  into  the  cellars ;  they 
were  taking  the  wine  and  liquor  out. 

Were  you  backwards  and  forwards  from 
your  house  during  the  whole  of  that  day  P 
— I  did  not  go  out  of  my  house  till  the 
evening. 

Did  this  plunder  of  the  Mansion  House 
continue  during  the  whole  of  that  day  P — 
Yes,  it  did ;  it  was  not  so  much  plunder  as 
destruction. 

During  the  whole  of  that  day  was  there 
any  civil  force  brought  against  the  rioters  P 
— I  did  not  see  any. 

Was  the  Mansion  House  fired  that 
evening  P — Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
that  evening. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  saw  the 
Mansion  House  fired  P — ^My  wife  and  chil- 
dren left  the  house  about  five  o'clock,  and 
as  soon  as  I  found  the  Mansion  House  was 
on  fire  I  requested  my  man  to  stop  with 
me  as  I  was  alone  \n  the  house,  and  I  got 
a  box  to  put  my  cash  in. 

Was  Miss  Vigor's  house  attacked  P — ^Yes, 
and  Mr.  Leman*8 ;  they  were  between  me 
and  the  Mansion  House. 

Did  you  go  into  that  house  P — ^Yes,  I 
did. 

Was  there  any  obstruction  offered  to 
your  going  inP — No,  the  mob  were  de- 
stroying it  and  plundering  it. 

What  state  were  the  mob  in  then  P — A 
great  many  were  intoxicated  and  quite 
riotous,  and  acted  as  if  the  tOYm  was  in 
their  possession. 

In  your  judgment  at  that  time,  what 
force  would  it  have  reouired  to  put  them 
down  P — ^At  that  time,  I  should  think  400 
or  500  soldiers  and  400  or  500  constables, 
because,  at  that  time,  they  were  at  their 
height. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  time  when  you 
went  into  Miss  Vigor's  house  ? — It  would 
have  taken  a  large  force  to  put  them  down ; 
they  were  just  at  the  height  of  their 
wickedness. 

D  2 
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LiTTLBDi^LB,  J.:  What  force  did  you 
mention? — Four  or  five  hundred  men, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  constablee,  I 
mean  to  put  the  mob  down  in  the  city,  not 
merely  in  the  Square. 

Shepherd :  I  mean  the  mob  in  the  Square 
plundering  the  house? — I  should  ^ink 
150  resolute  men  armed  would  have  put 
them  down  in  the  Square. 

How  late  did  you  remain  in  the  Square  P 
— I  was  there  all  night. 

Your  house  was  burned  down  ? — Yes,  it 
was,  and  my  warehouse. 

Did  the  mob  offer  any  violence  to  you 
whilst  they  were  barning  your  house  ? — 
Not  the  slightest. 

Did  you  pass  through  them  ? — I  did.  I 
passed  through  them  when  they  were  in 
the  court. 

Had  you  any  men  in  your  house  ? — Yes, 
I  hod. 

How  many  ? — About  four  or  five. 

How  did  your  house  catch  fire? — The 
house  hj  the  side  of  mine  was  on  fire  be- 
fore mine,  and  mine  took  fire  from  the 
roof,  and  their  stables  were  very  near  in 
the  rear  of  my  house. 

Could  your  three  men  have  defended 
your  house  successfully  but  for  the  fire  ? — 
I  would  then  have  undertaken  to  defend 
my  house  with  the  men  I  had.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  fire  I  would  have  had 
some  means  to  defend  myself,  but  it  was 
of  no  use  when  I  was  in  danger  of  being 
burnt,  and  the  fire  was  over  my  head. 

Supposing  there  had  been  any  civil 
force  to  stop  the  burning,  could  you  and 
your  men  have  defended  your  house? — Yes, 
certainly. 

Scartett :  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? 

Shepherd:  Did  you  pass  into  Miss 
Vigor  8  house  without  any  obstruction  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

During  the  whole  of  that  night  was 
there  any  civil  force  brought  to  quell  the 
rioters  in  Queen  Square  ? — There  was  not. 

Did  you  see  any  magistrate  there  ? — I 
did  not. 

How  long  did  this  go  on  without  any 
interruption? — ^Until  about  five  or  six 
o*clock  in  the  morning. 

Did  you  see  the  mob  at  last  suppressed  ? 
— I  saw  the  soldiers  ride  into  the  Square  ; 
at  that  time  I  was  going  down  to  my  wife 
and  family. 

How  many  soldiers  and  gentlemen  were 
there  together  ? — From  wluit  I  saw  of  the 
troop,  from  about  20  to  26  of  the  troop. 

How  many  gentlemen  ?— I  cannot  say,  I 
was  not  near  enough. 

Lord  Tentebden:  What  regiment  was 
it  ?— The  3rd  Dragoon  Guards. 

Gross-examined  by  Campbell. 

Do  you  think  the  mob  might  have  been 
as  easily  suppressed  on  the  Sunday  as  it 


was  on  the  Monday  morning? — I  think  on 
the  Monday  morning  a  small  force  might 
have  put  it  down. 

Have  you  had  much  experience  in  sup- 
pressing mobs? — ^No,  I  only  know  what 
my  own  feelings  are. 

You  speak  of  your  own  feelings  at  the 
moment  r — I  felt  no  degree  of  fear  at  all, 
and  if  I  had  been  supported  I  would  have 
put  them  down. 

I  wish  to  know  if  you  are  speaking  from 
speculation  or  experience  ? — I  have  no 
more  experience  than  you  or  any  other 
gentlemen. 

I  have  none  at  all,  thank  God  ?^I  wish 
I  had  not. 

When  did  you  come  on  duty  ?  —  On 
Saturday  night  I  went  in  about  eight 
o'clock. 

Had  you  acted  as  constable  during  any 
part  of  that  day  ?— No,  I  was  not  called 
on. 

You  are  not  a  chief  constable  ? — No,  I 
am  a  constable. 

Were  you  one  of  the  common  consta« 
bles  ?  —  I  was  sworn  in  as  special  con- 
stable. 

Lord  Tentesden:  On  the  December 
previous  ? 

CampbeU :  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Pinney  ad- 
dress the  mob  from  before  the  Mansion 
House  on  the  Saturday  evening  ? — I  heard 
him  read  the  Riot  Act  on  Saturday  night. 

How  long  had  you  been  there  before 
that  ?— Two  or  three  hours,  but  I  had  not 
my  watch. 

You  were  not  there  at  the  time  the  Riot 
Act  was  first  read  ? — No. 

At  the  second  time  Mr.  Pinney  came 
out,  and  stood  exposed  to  the  mob  as 
much  as  ten  minutes  ? — Yes,  he  stood  at 
the  door. 

Is  he  not  a  little  man  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

And  a  little  deformed  in  his  person  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  stones  thrown  at  that 
time  ? — Yes. 

He  continued  reading  the  Riot  Act  ? — 
He  did. 

When  the  constables  were  mcu'shalled 
you  took  the  command  of  25  ? — ^Yes. 

By  the  command  of  the  mayor  ? — Yes. 

What  directions  did  he  give  you  ? — Ho 
asked  me  if  I  would  take  the  command  of 
them.  Major  Machworth  formed  them 
into  companies,  and  I  was  to  be  stationed 
at  the  corner  of  the  Mansion  House. 

What  orders  did  you  receive  ? — To  quell 
the  mob,  if  possible. 

Gould  more  have  been  done  at  that  time 
than  Mr.  Pinney  did?— If  the  soldiers 
had  got  orders  to  fire  upon  them,  and  had 
wounded  a  few,  they  would  soon  have 
been  dispersed. 

Your  opinion  was  that  the  soldiers 
ought  to  have  fired  ?— Certainly. 
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Do  you  think,  without  the  act  of  inter-  [ 
forenoe  of  the  military,  it  was  possible  to  I 
suppress  the  riot  ? — At  that  time  I  do  not  , 
think  it  was. 

Do  vou  know  what  passed  between 
Colonel  JBrereton  and  the  magistrates  P — 
No,  I  do  not ;  I  only  saw  them  rush  out 
of  the  hall  to  the  troops. 

"Were  you  at  the  Council  House  on  Sun- 
day P — ^1  was  not  out  of  my  own  house  till 
five  or  six  on  Sunday  morning. 

You  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Pmney  was 
ODoployed  P — I  do  not. 

Had  you  not  been  called  upon  to  go  to 
Guildhall  on  the  Sunday  morning  F-*  I 
received  no  message,  from  first  to  last ; 
it  was  a  voluntary  attendance. 

Had  you  not  heard  of  the  summons  P — 
No,  I  had  a  very  severe  headache,  from 
the  blow  I  received. 

Be- examined  by  Shepherd, 
Could  more  have  been  done  by  the  con- 
stables, if  the  magistrates  had  gone  out 
with    themP — Most  certainly;    the   con- 
stables would  have  been  under  subjection. 

SECOND  DAY. 

Friday,  October  26. 

The  jury  were  called  over,  and  were  all 
present. 

Samiiel  Selfe  made  his  solemn  affirmation. 
— Examined  by  Wightman, 

Do  you  carry  on  the  business  of  an  iron- 
monger at  11,  Union  Street,  Bristol  P — I 
do. 

Were  you  in  Queen  Souare  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  the  29th  of  October, 
when  the  soldiers  first  arrived  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  hear  the  Blot  Act  read  by  the 
mayor  P— I  did. 

Lord  Tenterden:  At  what  time  was 
thatP — I  think  it  was  somewhere  about 
seven,  or  between  seven  and  eight. 

Wightman:  How  long  did  you  stay  in 
Queen  Square,  after  the  Biot  Act  had 
been  read  by  the  mayor  P — I  remained,  at 
that  time,  about  an  hour. 

During  that  time  was  there  rioting 
going  on  in  the  Square  P — Not  after  the 
the  Biot  Act  was  read. 

Was  there  any  assemblage  of  persons  in 
the  Square  P — Yes,  a  great  crowd. 

Was  Colonel  Brereton  with  the  soldiers 
in  the  square,  at  the  time  vou  were  there  P 
— ^He  arrived  just  before  the  Biot  Act  was 
read. 

He  was  there  while  you  were  there  P — 
He  was  so. 

Did  you  see  any  magistrate  with  Colonel 
Brereton  at  that  time,  after  the  Biot  Act 
was  read  P — ^Not  after. 

Did  you  hear  Colonel  Brereton  address 
the  people  P — I  did. 


Once,  or  more  than  once  P — More  than 
once. 

Did  you  hear  the  mayor,  or  any  other  of 
the  magistrates  address  the  people  after 
the  Biot  Act  was  read  ? — I  did  not. 

You  stated  that  you  remained  about  an 
hour  after  the  Biot  Act  had  been  read ; 
did  you  then  leave  the  Square  P — Yes,  I 
did. 

Did  you  return  to  it  again  P — I  returned 
to  it  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes ;  it  might  be  half  an  hour, 
I  cannot  speak  positively. 

How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  Square, 
when  you  came  the  second  time  P — I  re- 
mained till  about  a  quarter  to  ten,  I 
think,  or  it  might  be  after  ten. 

Lord  Tenteeden  :  Till  about  ten  P — ^Yes, 
J)ill  about  ten. 

Wightman :  Was  there  an  assemblage  of 
persons  in  the  Square  when  you  came  the 
second  time  P — When  I  went  there,  there 
was. 

Were  the  soldiers  still  there  P — They 
were. 

Lord  Tentebden  :  The  Dragoons,  I  sup- 
jwsep 

Wightman:  What  soldiers  were  they, 
were  they  the  men  in  red,  or  the  men  in 
blueP — I  did  not  notice  particularly,  but 
I  know  the  red  were  there  first. 

When  you  were  there  the  second  time 
which  soldiers  were  there,  the  men  in 
red  or  the  men  in  blue,  or  both  P — I  be- 
lieve the  men  in  red. 

Those  are  the  Dragoon  Guards,  my  Lord. 
During  the  time  you  were  in  the  Square 
the  second  time  did  you  see  the  mayor, 
or  any  other  magistrate,  outside  the 
Mansion  House  P — ^I  did  not,  on  the  out- 
side. 

At  ten  o'clock,  I  think  you  say,  you  left 
the  Square,  and  went  home  P — ^Yes,  I  did. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  did  you,  in  con- 
sequence of  something  you  heard,  go  to 
the  Bridewell  P— I  did. 

At  what  o'clock  ? — About  three. 

Was  it  on  fire  at  that  time,  when  you 
arrived  P — I  saw  smoke  issuing.  I  was 
told  it  was  from  beds  which  were  burning ; 
I  saw  smoke  issuing  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  building. 

Did  the  smoke  issue  from  that  part  of 
Bridewell  which  is  the  keener's  house,  or 
from  the  prison? — From  the  gaol  itself, 
theprison. 

The  keeper's  house,  I  believe,  is  on  the 
one  side  of  the  passage,  and  the  gaol  on 
the  other  P — Yes,  it  is. 

At  the  time  you  arrived  there,  were  the 
gates  that  enclosed  the  passage  in  which 
the  Bridewell  stands  at  night,  open  or 
shut  P — They  were  open. 

Did  they  appear  to  you  to  have  been 
broken  openP — They  aid  not;  I  noticed 
no  marks  of  violence,  I  think. 
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Was  there  an  aBsemblage  of  persons  at 
the  Bridewell  when  you  got  there  P — Yes, 
there  were. 

In  any  ^eat  number  P — ^Not  very  nu- 
merous. The  Dassage  is  very  close,  and 
they  were  dense  oetween  the  two  buildings. 

tfy  close  you  mean  narrow  P — Yes. 

Do  you  mean,  when  you  say  between 
the  two  buildings,  between  the  governor's 
house  and  the  Bridewell  P — Yes. 

Did  jou  see  any  of  these  persons  using 
anjr  violence  P — 1  did  not,  but  I  heard 
noises  inside. 

Where  did  you  hear  these  noises  P — 
Within  the  gaol  or  the  gaol  yard  in  that 
side ;  I  never  was  inside. 

What  sort  of  noises  were  those  you 
heard  P — A  violent  hammering,  and  the 
voices  of  the  persons  inside;  exclama- 
tions. 

Was  there  any  shouting  P — I  should  not 
call  those  shouts  which  I  heard;  there 
were  no  shouts ;  I  mean  not  simultaneous 
ones  of  a  crowd. 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  Bridewell  P 
— ^Not  many  minutes. 

During  the  time  you  were  there,  did 
you  see  any  magistrate  there  P — None. 

Did  yon  see  any  constables  or  other 
peace  omcers  there? — There  were  none. 

Did  you  see  any  display  of  civil  force  at 
all  there  P— Not  at  all. 

In  your  judgment,  might  the  mob  you 
saw  there  have  been  quelled  by  a  civil 
force  P — Very  readily,  very  easily. 

What  number  of  constables,  in  your 
judgment,  might  have  quelled  that  mob, 
supposing  them  to  have  done  their  duty  p 
— I  think  that  a  dozen  at  each  end  might 
have  taken  the  whole  prisoners  and  pre- 
vented any  egress ;  they  were  women  and 
children  a  large  portion  of  those  who  were 
within  the  passage. 

Might  the  gates  at  each  end  of  the 
Bridewell  passaf^e  have  been  shutP — I 
have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Would  the  shutting  of  both  the  gates 
have  enclosed  the  mob  within  the  Bride- 
well passage  P 

Lord  Tentebden  :  If  people  are  in  the 
passage,  and  you  shut  the  gates  at  each 
end,  they  must  be  enclosed? — The  gaol 
consists  of  two  buildings  with  a  narrow 
passage  between  the  two,  and  there  are 
gates  enclosing  it  at  each  end. 

Wightman:  You  say  you  stayed  but  a 
short  time  at  the  Bridewell;  where  did 
you  go  next?— To  the  gaol,  the  city  gaol. 

At  what  time  did  you  arrive  at  the  city 
gaol?— About  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
after  that,  about  a  quarter  after  three  ;  I 
am  not  positive  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Was  tne  gaol  on  mre  at  that  time  P — It 
was  so. 

Was  there  a  great  crowd  of  persons 
there  P — ^Yes,  there  was  a  large  crowd. 


Does  the  gaol  stand  on  an  island  P — It 
does. 

Will  you  look  at  that  map  (a  map  being 
handed  to  the  vnt'ness)  P  I  will  hand  to  your 
Lordships  a  plan  {ploLna  were  ha/nded  to  the 
Court  and  to  the  jury),  (To  the  witness.) — 
Do  you  see  the  gaol  marked  in  that  at  the 
right-hand  comer  P — Yes,  I  do. 

Is  it  situate  at  the  extremity  of  an 
island  formed  by  the  New  Cut  on  the  one 
side  and  the  floating  harbour  on  the 
other? — Yes,  it  is. 

Is  that  the  New  Out  through  which  all 
the  ships  pass? — Through  the  floating 
harbour  the  large  ships  pass. 

What  pass  through  the  New  Out  P— The 
smaller  ships. 

Is  there  any  mode  of  access  to  that 
island  except  over  swing  bridges,  three 
swing  bridges, I  believe? — Only  over  those 
bridgee.(a) 

They  are  swing  bridges? — ^Yes,  they 
arc. 

And  the  dock  gates,  I  believe,  are  at 
the  left-hand  comer-jvou  will  see  them 
up  towards  the  top? — ^Yes,  they  are. 

To  them  also  there  is  a  swing  P — ^Yes, 
there  is. 

Might  those  swing  bridges  have  been 
turned,  so  as  to  prevent  any  persons  who 
were  on  the  island  getting  away,  or  any 
other  persons  getting  upon  the  island  ? — 
They  could  readily. 

There  are  some  shipyards  near  the  goal  ? 
— Not  very  near. 

On  the  island  ? — ^Yes,  there  are. 

To  whom  do  those  shipyards  belong? 
Do  you  know  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  not 
quite  certain. 

How  lonff  did  you  stay  at  the  gaol  P — I 
remained  there  till  nearly  six  o'clock,  not 
quite. 

Did  you  see  any  violence  committed 
there  to  the  gaol  p— I  did. 

What  description  of  violence  P — It  was 
taking  ofi*  the  beds  and  the  cooking  uten- 
sils, and  a  variety  of  things. 

Plundering,  in  short  ?— Pilfering. 

What  proportion  of  the  persons  there 
assembled  do  you  think  were  engaged  in 
thus  plundering  ?— In  the  plundOTng  I 
should  think  not  above  160  or  200,  but  a 
great  many  of  those  were  women  and 
boys.  Many  I  saw  go  away  with  beds 
under  their  arms. 

What  were  the  other  people,  who  were 
assembled  there,  about  ?— They  were  spec- 
tators. 

What,  in  your  judgment,  might  lie 
the  number  of  the  spectators  P  —  They 
amounted  to  several  thousands  on  the 
island  I  am  speakinfl;  of.  There  were 
many  thousands  on  the  opposite  side  of 


(o)  See  Plan,  1868. 
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the  river  as  well;  I  shonld  think  there 
were  upwards  of  2,000  there. 

Yon  say  yon  remained  there  tiU.  six 
o'clock?— Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  see  any  magistarate  there? — 
None. 

Did  you  see  any  resistance  offered  to  the 
rioters  or  mob  P — Not  the  least. 

Did  you  see  any  civil  force  there,  or  any 
means  used  P— I  did  not,  except  that  a 
persuasion  was  used  to  them. 

You  say  persuasion  was  used  by  some 
persons;  were  those  persons  magistrates  P 
— ^They  were  not. 

While  you  were  at  the  gaol  did  yon 
hear  any  cry  raised  of  going  to  the  dock- 
gates  and  the  toll-gates  P — ^I  did. 

At  what  time  was  thatP — That  must 
have  been  between  four  and  five. 

What  was  the  cry— just  state  it  P— "  The 
dock-gates,**  "the  toU-gates;"  "to  go 
and  destroy  the  dock-gates" — **  the  toll- 
gates"  were  only  a  partial  cry;  there 
were  only  a  few  that  I  heard  cry  that. 

Did  you  see  .any  of  the  mob  go  off 
towards  the  dock-gates  P — They  old  go 
towards  them. 

You  saw  them  go  towards  the  dock- 
gates? — ^Yes,  they  went  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  waU;  they  then  said,  "  Let 
us  wait  for  the  others,"  and  the  others  did 
not  come. 

For  what  others  P — For  the  others,  their 
companions,  as  I  understood. 

Lord  TsNTEBDEN :  They  waited,  but  none 
came  P — Yes. 

WightmoM :  I  believe  you  did  not  go  to 
the  dock-gates  P — ^I  did  not. 

You  have  stated  that  you  stopped  at  the 
gaol  till  between  five  and  six  o'clock; 
where  did  you  go  to  then  P — ^I  went  home : 
I  went  to  the  toll-gates  first,  in  my  way 
home. 

Were  those  the  toll-gates  on  Prince's 
Street  Bridge  P — They  were  so ;  they  were 
on  that  side  of  the  bridge  withm  the 
island. 

You  would  be  there  in  a  very  short  time 
after  you  left  the  gaol  P — ^Yes,  within  three 
or  four  minutes. 

Did  you  see  anything  done  to  the  toll- 
gates  P — ^I  saw  a  man  tearing  down  the 
shutter  of  the  right-hand  toll-gate  coming 
from  the  gaol. 

How  many  men  were  employed  P— Only 
one  man  was  employed  in  tearing  down 
the  shutter,  and  when  that  was  done,  I 
saw  another  and  a  boy  on  the  inside. 

Did  jrou  see  the  man  and  boy  do  anv- 
thing  inside  P — The  man  on  the  insiae 
broke  the  window  out. 

Tell  us  what  happened  to  the  toll-gate, 
to  the  toll-house  P — The  man  and  boy  piled 
up  pieoes  of  wood  against  the  toll-nouse, 
and  ignited  them,  and  put  them  into  the 
cupboard. 


Lord  Tknterden:  They  set  fire  to  itP 
— ^Yes,  they  did. 

This  was  a  small  building  for  the 
keeper  of  the  gate,  I  suppose  P — ^Yes,  it  is 
the  toll-house. 

WightTnan:  Did  you  see  the  gates 
carried  awayp — There  was  one  gate;  I 
saw  that  carried  away. 

Who  carried  it  awayP — Six  or  eight 
men,  on  their  shoulders. 

About  how  many  persons  were  at  the 
toll-gates,  or  about  them,  when  you  were 
there? — There  were  very  few  indeed, 
perhaps  under  a  hundred  on  the  bridge, 
and  within  fifty  or  sixty  yards;  it  ob- 
structed the  view  of  the  fire,  and  they 
were  gone  further  off.  I  do  not  think 
there  were  100. 

Were  all  those  engaged  in  that  destruc- 
tion, or  only  some  of  them  ? — There  were 
only  those  three  individuals,  for  I  watched 
them  very  particularly. 

Did  you  see  any  magistrates  or  con- 
stables at  the  toll-gates  while  you  were 
there  P — There  were  not :  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  might  be  constables  there, 
but  there  were  none  officiating  as  such. 

In  your  judgment  might  the  rioters  you 
saw  there  have  been  quelled  by  a  civil 
force  P — Certainly. 

How  long  did  you  stay  there  P — I  sup- 
pose about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes. 

Did  your  road  home  from  the  toll-sate 
lead  you  through  Wine  Street  ? — It  did. . 

Is  that  near  the  Council  House  and  the 
Guildhall? — It  is  not  a  furlong  distant 
from  the  Guildhall,  and  nearer  the  Council 
House,  not  above  half  a  furlong,  I  should 
say,  the  end  where  I  saw  them ;  the  other 
end  is  close  to  the  Council  House. 

When  you  got  into  Wine  Street  did  you 
meet  any  mob  of  persons  P — I  did. 

What  character  and  description  of  per- 
sons in  appearance? — They  were  the 
lower  grades  in  society,  some  dressed  in 
smock  frocks,  fustian  coats,  and  ragged 
attire  generally — ^mean  attire. 

Of  {3}out  how  many  do  you  think  that 
mob  might  consist  P — Perhaps  80  or  100, 
or  perhaps  a  few  more. 

Did  you  hear  them  say  anything,  or 
raise  any  cry? — "Now  for  Lawford's 
Gace  Prison,"  and  other  things  intimating 
the  same  thing,  that  they  were  going  to 
liberate  the  prisoners  there. 

Lord  Tentebden  :  That  is  the  prison  of 
the  county. 

Wightmcm :  Yes,  my  Lord,  it  is.  How 
far  is  Lawford*s  Gate  from  Wine  Street? — 
I  think  that  it  is  full  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

8ea/rUU:  Is  it  not  a  mile? — I  cannot 
say ;  it  is  three  long  streets. 

WighimoM:  Was  Lawford's  Gate  after- 
wards  burnt  that  night? — It  was  so;  I 
saw  it  burning. 
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Scarlett:  You  moan  Lawford's  Gaol,  I 
suppose  ? 

Attorney  General:  Lawford's  Gate  Pri- 
son? 

Wightman :  Lawford's  jGate  is  a  prison 
BO  called  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  prison  for  the 
county  of  Gloucester. 

Did  you  yourself  go  to  Lawford's  Gate  P 
— ^I  did. 

About  what  time  did  you  go  to  Lawford's 
Gate  P — About  eight  o'clock. 

You  had  been  home  in  the  interval,  I 
believe  P — I  had  been  home,  and  come  out 
a^in. 

Was  it  on  fire  when  you  got  there  P — It 
was  so. 

Did  you  eo  into  Queen  Square  after 
this  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

At  what  time  P — Somewhere  about  ten, 
whether  before  or  after  I  do  not  know ; 
near  about  ten. 

Was  there  a  great  crowd  of  persons 
then  in  the  Square  P — There  was. 

Were  there  any  soldiers  there  P — None. 

Were  there  any  magistrates  there  P — I 
saw  none. 

Did  you  see  any  constable  there  P — I  did 
not. 

Was  the  Mansion  House  on  fire  when 
you  got  there  P — It  was. 

How  long  did  you  stay  in  tbe  square 
that  night  P — I  was  there  the  whole  night, 
deducting  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Was  there  any  other  house  on  fire  at 
the  time  you  went  to  the  square,  but  the 
Mansion  House  P — There  was  not. 

How  many  houses  were  burnt  while  you 
were  there  in  the  whole  P — They  burnt 
down  the  whole  of  the  Square,  I  think  I 
counted  upwards  of  thirty  houses  that  I 
could  see  burning  at  one  time. 

Were  those  houses  set  fire  to  in  succes- 
sion, or  all  together  about  the  same  time  P 
— In  succession. 

How  long  did  it  take  from  the  time  ^ou 
first  arrived  at  the  square  till  the  Mansion 
House  was  set  fire  to,  do  you  think  P — It 
wanted  exactly  ten  minutes  of  six  when 
the  soldiers  arrived;  there  was  no  more 
firing  after  that  time. 

H^  the  firing  continued  down  to  that 
time  P— It  had. 

How  many  persons  did  you  see  at  the 
time  actually  engaged  in  this  firing  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  your  iudgment  P — 
Engaged  in  the  afiVay  P  I  should  diink  from 
100  to  150  was  the  utmost  of  the  number 
that  were  carrying  away  goods  from 
houses;  perhaps  they  were  replaced  by 
others ;  they  carried  them  great  distances 
I  know. 

But  at  a  time  you  never  saw  more  than 
100  or  150  engaged  in  pilfering  P — No. 

According  to  the  best  of  your  judgment, 
did  those  persons  appear  to  you  to  be 
acting  in  a  body  or  each   for  himselfp 


The  rioters  were  not, — they  were  acting 
each  on  his  own  account.  I  made  par- 
ticular observation  at  the  time.  1  was  so 
confident  of  it,  that  I  went  up  to  one  of 
them;  a  gentleman  said,.*' That  is  my 
property,"  and  I  went  up  and  coUarea 
him ;  I  knew  there  was  no  apprehension. 

You  collared  the  manP — xes,  and  in- 
sisted on  having  the  box;  he  refused,  and 
I  tore  it  from  him ;  but  being  of  little 
value,  I  permitted  him  to  take  it  away. 

Were  you  prevented  by  any  of  the 
others  in  doing  this  P — I  was  not. 

Did  you  take  anything  else  from  auy 
other  person  P — Yes,  I  did,  from  another 
young  man  two  rugs,  which  I  conceived 
belonged  to  the  same  person.  I  found  the 
right  owner  afterwaros  and  gave  them  to 
him. 

Was  that  young  man  in  the  Square  ? — 
Yes,  he  was,  in  the  road  near  the  houses, 
where  the  rioters  were  passing  backwards 
and  forwards — the  robbers  rather. 

Did  any  of  them  see  what  you  were 
doing,  that  you  were  taking  this  from  this 
young  man  P — Yes,  three  or  four  came 
close, — ^there  were  others  passing  who 
might  have  seen  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  did. 

Did  they  ofibr  you  any  molestation  ?— 
They  did  not.  I  talked  to  the  boy  for 
some  time  in  their  presence,  and  tola  him 
he  would  come  to  the  gallows. 

You  have  said  that  about  100  or  150 
persons  were  engaged  at  the  time  in 
plundering;  how  many  persons  in  your 
opinion  were  engaged  in  breaking  open 
the  houses  and  firing  them  P— I  should  ssy 
under  twenty. 

During  the  whole  time  you  were  there 
did  you  see  any  resistance  ofllBred  to  the 
mob  F— I  did  not. 

Did  you  see  any  soldiers  there  during 
the  time  P — None  till  ten  minutes  before 
six  in  the  morning, — I  looked  at  my 
watch  when  they  came. 

Did  you  see  any  magistrate  there 
during  the  whole  night  P — None. 

Did  you  see  any  constables  there  acting 
as  such  P — ^Nc. 

Gross-examined  by  ScarleU, 
You  have  a  house  in  Bristol,  I  think  you 
say  ? — I  reside  there. 
In  Wine  Street  P — In  Union  Street. 
Did  3'ou  receive  any  notice  from  the  ma- 

fistrates  to  assemble  at  the  Guildhall  ?— I 
id  not,  and  I  heard  of  none. 

You  never  heard  of  it  ? — I  never  heard 
of  it  till  after  the  meeting. 

You  never  heard  of  the  notice  f-^-Kot  I 
did  not. 

Did  you  know  of  any  persons  going 
there  P~  I  did  not. 

You  are,  I  think,  a  Quaker,  are  you  not  r 
—I  am  a  member  of  the  Society. 
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Were  you  at  any  meeting  that  day  P— I 
was,  in  the  forenoon. 

If  yon  please,  we  will  just  go  back  to 
the  Bridewell ;  how  long  in  the  whole  did 
you  stay  near  the  Bridewell  P — A  very 
short  spaco  of  time  indeed ;  only  jnst 
pausing  through ;  the  crowd  was  so  dirty 
and  filthy  I  nnrried  through.  I  might 
have  stayed  on  the  one  side  and  the  other 
five  minntes  or  more. 

The  account  voa  have  been  given  of  the 
Bridewell  was  from  an  inspection  of  what 
passed  in  five  minntes  in  the  whole  P — I 
Know  the  Bridewell  well. 

But  the  account  you  gave  of  what  passed 
there  was  only  for  that  period  ;  how  near 
were  you  to  the  gates  which  you  suppose 
to  have  been  closed  P — I  passed  through 
them;  it  is  the  regular  avenue  through 
the  day. 

Did  you  take  notice  whether  the  gates 
were  on  their  hinges  P  Will  you  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  gates  were  on  their 
hinges  at  the  time  you  passed  through 
them  P — I  can  afBrm  so,  unless  there  was 
anything  like  a  miracle. 

Can  you  be  certain  upon  the  subject  P — 
Yes,  I  can. 

Did  vou  see  the  gates  at  any  time  after- 
wards P — I  have  seen  them  repeatedly 
since. 

In  the  same  place  P — ^Yes. 
At  the  time  you  passed  through  were 
there  a  number  of  persons  in  the  Bride- 
well, do  you  know  r — I  know  that  there 
were  persons,  but  as  to  the  number  inside, 
I  do  not  know. 

Persons  appeared  to  have  possession  of 
it  P— Yes,  they  had. 

How  long  they  had  been  there  of  course 
you  cannot  tell  r — No,  I  cannot,  of  course. 
Wore    there    any    number    of  persons 
about  P — Yes,  there  were. 

How  many  do  you  think  p — ^Do  you  mean 
within  the  gates  P 

Not  within  the  gates,  but  persons  as- 
Bcmibled,  such  as  you  would  call  a  crowd. 
Was  there  anything  to  be  called  a  crowd  P 
— Yes,  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred. 

What  were  they  doing  P — A  great  many 
of  them  were  merely  passing  through  the 
avenue,  but  a  great  many  were  going  into 
theprison  itself;  it  is  a  narrow  doorway. 

Were  there  any  persons  collected  at 
each  doorway  or  at  either  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  passage  P— No,  there  was 
not ;  the  only  stationary  part  was  within 
the  gates — ^the  only  obstruction  to  passing 
onwards. 

Yon  saw  a  nxmiber  of  persons  going  into 
the  ffaol  P— I  did. 

Did  you  go  in  P— I  did  not ;  I  mean  into 
the  Bndewell. 

Could  you  judge,  from  their  manner, 
whether  they  were  going  in  to  dislodge 
the  persons  who  had  possession,  or  to  jom 


them  ? — I  should  conceive,  from  their  ap- 
pearance, they  were  going  to  sec  what 
they  could  get,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
their  motives  were. 

You  went  from  the  Bridewell  to  the 
gaol ;  did  you  go  into  the  gaol  P — ^Yes. 

Which  way  did  yon  approach  to  the 
gaol  ? — I  went  over  Prince  s  Street  bridge. 
You  then  got  into  the  street  P — Yes,  I 
did. 

How  long,  in  the  whole,  did  you  remain 
there  P — There  and  round  about  the  toll- 
gates  I  remained  till  six  o'clock.  I  re- 
mained about  three  hours  in  that  part. 

With  respect  to  the  Bridewell,  I  under- 
stand you  did  not  get  there  till  after  it 
was  broken  open  P — I  did  not. 

Then  I  will  not  ask  you  any  questions 
about  that.  You  were  neai*  the  gaol  three 
hours  ? — ^Yes. 

Lord  Tentekben  :  In  the  island  ? — Yes, 
in  the  island. 

Scarlett:  How  many  persons  might  be 
in  the  island  P  You  said  several  thou- 
sands P — I  think  there  were  more  than  twc^ 
and  not  three,  thousand. 

How  many  round  about,  outside  the 
island,  standing  ? — How  many  there  was 
I  cannot  give  any  idea  as  to  the  number, 
but  there  was  a  very  great  many. 

You  must  form  some  general  idea  as  to 
numbers,  whether  five  thousand  P— It  is 
difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  number ; 
there  might  have  been  five  thousand,  or 
perhaps  ten,  ofi*  the  island :  they  would 
extend  along  a  greater  line,  and  have  a 
better  view. 

The  persons  actually  engaged  in  the 
attack  on  the  gaol,  as  far  as  you  saw,  were 
very  few  P — They  were  not  numerous,  but 
they  were  in  the  respective  wards ;  I  can- 
not say  how  many. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  respective 
wards  P — "Hie  different  wards  of  the  gaol. 

I  wish  to  know,  on  your  represenULtion, 
how  it  happened  that,  there  being  two  or 
three  thousand  persons  in  the  island,  and 
five  or  ten  thousand  looking  on,  who  had 
come  there,  so  small  a  number  were  al- 
lowed to  do  what  they  didP  —  Because 
there  was  no  person  to  organise  those  who 
were  willing  to  have  defended  the  place. 

Supposing  that  you  were  walking  past 
a  house  or  a  gaol,  and  saw  a  handfm  of 
persons  ready  to  set  it  on  fire,  forty  or  fifty 
persons  might  have  prevented  that,  could 
not  theyP — ^Yes,  if  there  is  anyone  over 
the  forty  or  fifty  persons. 

Did  you  ask  any  persons  to  assist  you  P 
— I  did  not. 

Did  you  hear  any  persons  ask  others  to 
assist  P— I  did  not. 

Did  you  hear  any  shout  P — Yes,  I  did. 

What  shouts  ? — ^iTot  great  shouts. 

What  sort  of  shoutsP— "To  the  dock- 
gates,"  which  I  repeated  just  now. 
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When  the  persons  were  in  possession  of 
the  gaol,  were  those  two  or  tlu-ee  thoosand 
persons  outside  ? — ^There  was  no  shontinc^ 
in  the  gaol.  I  heard  a  hammering  in  the 
gaol.  They  were  bringing  porter  and  wine 
&om  the  governor's  honse,  and  some  of 
them  qnarrelling  about  it. 

Of  those  two  or  three  thousand  on  the 
island  there  were  a  great  many  men  like 
yourself  P— Yes. 

Probably  the  majority  were  men  P — I 
should  think  they  were. 

You  did  not  observe  among  them  the 
least  disposition  to  eo  in  and  prevent  the 
gaol  being  sacked  ana  burnt  P — They  did  not 
do  it ;  they  might  have  a  disposition  to  it. 

They  might  have,  certainly,  but  they 
did  not  evince  it.  Should  you  think,  from 
your  general  observation  of  what  passed 
m  Bristol,  or  do  you  believe  there  was  a 
disposition  to  assist  the  magistrates  among 
the  householders  P — I  can  say  positively 
that  there  was,  after  the  private  property 
was  attacked  in  Queen  Square. 

Scarlett:  You  are  quite  right;  I  quite 
agree  with  you. 

Witness :  I  do  not  say  there  was  not 
before,  but  it  was  quite  manifest  then. 

Before  the  private  property  in  Queen 
Square  was  attacked  there  was  no  dispo- 
sition, manifested  to  assist  the  magistrates, 
but  after  it  was  attacked  there  was  P — ^Not 
to  assist  them,  for  they  were  not  there  to 
be  assisted. 

But  to  assist  in  repelling  the  violence. 
Do  not  you  judge  too  much  of  the  magis- 
trates P  You  do  not  know  where  they  were 
exactly  P — I  do  not ;  I  only  speak  to  facts. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Political 
Union  P — I  am  not. 

Do  not  remind  me  that  you  have  said 
yon  saw  no  magistrate ;  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  magistrate  was  not  there  because 
vouhadnot  seen  him;  therefore  do  not 
DC  too  hasty  on  that  subject  P — ^I  am  not 
biassed  by  any  political  motive  at  all. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  Then,  I 
ask  you,  as  an  honest  man,  before  the 
private  property  in  Queen  Sq^uare  was 
attacked,  was  there  any  disposition  mani- 
fested by  any  persons  to  assist  the  magis- 
trates to  suppress  the  mob  P — There  was  : 
there  was  Mr.  Hera^ath,  whom  I  saw,  and 
others  outside  the  gaol,  doing  their  utmost 
to  persuade  them  to  cease  from  violence.(a) 

By  speaking  to  them  P — ^Yes. 

(a)  The  Bristol  General  Union  issued  on 
Sunday  morning  a  placard,  signed  W.  Herapath, 
Vice-President,  stating  that  they  knew  Sir  C. 
Wetherell  had  left  the  city,  and  earnestly  en- 
treating every  man  to  return  to  his  own  home. 
Place's  Narrative,  Brit  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  27,790, 
f.  149.  See,  however,  Herapath's  letter  in 
Blackwood's  Magasine,  December,  1832,  article 
on  the  Trial  of  the  Bristol  MagistrateR. 


Was  any  force  used  P — No,  no  force. 
Mr.  HerapcUh  is  at  the  head  of  the  Po- 
litical Union,  is  he  not  P — Yes,  he  is. 
Do  you  know  many  members  of  the 


Union  P  Are  you  acquainted  with  them  P 
— I  am  not.  I  am  acquainted  with  not 
one. 

As  I  understand,  they  cannot  be  found, 
not  even  with  Mr.  Few,  the  secretary  ? — 
I  am  not ;  I  do  not  speak  to  him  if  I  meet 
him. 

Do  not  suppose  I  mean  anything  uncivil 
towards  you  P — I  know  Mr.  HerapcUh  very 
well,  but  I  am  not  on  terms  with  him. 

I  do  not  question  Mr.  IIerapath*s  respec- 
tability ;  you  said  you  had  heard  him  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Political 
Union  P— No,  I  did  not  say  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Political  Union. 

I  beg  your  pardon ;  how  many  did  you 
say  you  heard  by  their  eloauence  endea- 
vouring to  suppress  the  mob  P — Three  or 
four. 

The  Attorney  General :  He  has  not  said 
that ;  do  not  put  words  into  his  mouth. 

Scarlett :  Besides  that,  did  you  see  any 
disposition  manifested  by  any  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Bristol  to  assist  the  magis- 
trates  to  put  down  the  violence  P — ^I  saw 
no  attempt  of  the  kind ;  no  attempt,  by 
physical  force,  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Now,  I  put  the  question  to  you  upon 
your  solemn  affiinnation  —  I  think  you 
aflarmedP—Yes. 

Upon  your  solenm  afl^mation,  did  you 
not  hear,  before  the  private  property  was 
attacked,  expressions  of  satisfaction  from 
the  crowd  P — I  did,  while  the  Mansion 
House  was  burning.  I  heard  cheers  in 
various  parts  of  the  crowd  while  a  portion 
of  the  buildings  was  falling  in. 

That  was  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  in 
Queen  Square  P— Yes,  somewhere  about 
ten. 

As  you  have  come  to  that,  I  will  eo  to 
it  at  once  ;  at  various  parts  of  the  Man- 
sion House,  while  in  flames,  you  heard 
cheers  from  various  parts  of  the  crowd? 
—Yes,  I  did. 

What  number  might  the  crowd  be  P  how 
many  were  assembled  there  P — ^It  was  a 
very  dense  crowd,  filling  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Square. 

Wore  there  not  many  thousands  P ^Yes, 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  majority 
shouted,  but  more  generally. 

More  generally  than  after  the  private 
property  was  attacked  P— Yes ;  there  were 
none  after  that. 

You  say  you  went  to  the  gaol  gate,  and 
then  went  home  P — Yes. 

Tlien  you  met  with  100  or  120  ragged 
per8«Dns,  of  the  lower  grade,  who  oried  out, 
'•  To  Lawford's  Gate  P"— Yes. 

You  went  to  Lawford's  Gkkte  yourself? 
— ^I  did  not  then. 
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Yon  went  in  the  course  of  the  eyening  P 
—Yes. 

Did  you  see  many  persons  assembled 
there  ? — ^Yes. 

Abont  hiow  many?  —  I  should    think 
about  three  thousand. 
"Was  that  prison  burnt  P — It  was. 
Did  the  three  thousand  look  on  while 
it  was  burning  P — They  were  mere  lookers 
on,  as  ^ey  stood ;  they  conld  not  take  an 
active  part  in  it  without  going  in. 
They  were  looking  on  r— STes. 
Did  any  of  them  attempt  to  go  in  P  was 
it  on  fire  when  first  you  went  P — Yes,  but 
there  were  still  individuals  in  the  court- 
yard. 

With  respect  to  the  gaol  itself— I  beg 
his  Lordship's  pardon  for  taking  you  back 
again— -YOU  saw  no  troops  at  all  P — I  saw 
none ;  I  heard  there  had  been  some. 

After  Lawford's  Gate  was  disposed  of 
you  went  borne  again  ? — I  did  not. 

You  went  from  thence  to  Queen  Square  P 
— ^I  called  at  a  friend's  and  supped,  and 
went  to  Queen  Sc[uare. 

There  you  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  P — I 
did. 

There  you  saw  neither  magistrate,  nor 
constable,  nor  soldier? — I  did  not. 

You  remained  there  till  six  in  the  morn- 
ing?— ^I  remained  till  after  that;  I  re- 
mained tiU  near  eight. 

You  formed  one  of  the  great  crowd  you 
speak  of  ?— 1  did. 

When  you  beard  persons  shouting,  and 
expressing  cheers  of  approbation  at  the 
Mansion  House  falling  in,  did  you  endea- 
vour to  make  your  way  to  any  of  them,  to 
discover  who  they  were  ? — I  did  not. 

You  cannot  give  us  the  name  of  anyone  P 
— ^No,  I  cannot ,  I  had  not  been  in  Bristol 
any  great  len^li  of  time,  and  they  were 
nearly  all  strange  to  me. 

The  Custom  House  followed  the  Mansion 
House,  did  not  it? — ^Not  immediately ;  it 
came  in  course ;  it  followed  certainly. 

Did  you  hear  any  disapprobation,  or 
shouts  of  approbation,  when  the  Custom 
House  was  tailing  in?— No,  there  were 
no  shouts. 

Becolleot  yourself? — No,  there  were 
none. 

Nor  when  the  Excise  Office  was  burn- 
ing?—No. 

Only  when  the  Mansion  House  was 
burning? — No,  only  when  the  MansioQ 
House  was  burning.  There  was  some- 
thing like  an  expression  when  the  next 
house  went,  the  next  to  the  Mansion 
House.  I  was  surprised  at  seeing  them 
dashing  the  windows  out.  I  cannot  say 
by  what  means  they  got  in.  I  asked 
whose  it  was,  and  two  or  three  said  it 
was  corporatiou  property. 

You  have  lived  long  enough  in  Bristol 
to  know  that  there  is  a  very  strong  party 


against  the  corporation  P — A^^inst  them ! 
I  am  aware  that  they  are  disliked. 

There  is  a  verv  strong  party;  do  not 
change  the  word;  is  there  not  a  very 
strong  party  against  the  corporation? — 
I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  party. 

I  cannot  make  it  plainer ;  I  ask  again, 
is  there  not  a  very  strong  party  against 
the  corporation?  —  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  connected  party  against 
them ;  I  suppose  they  are  disliked,  that 
is,  their  government,  b^  a  large  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol. (a) 

Yery  much  disliked? — I  do  not  know 
the  degree  of  dislike. 

In  what  party  do  you  range  yourself? 
— I  do  not  range  m3rBelf  in  any. 

Then  you  are  indifierent  P  —  I  do  not 
conceive  that  I  am  indifferent  at  all. 

K  you  are  not  indifferent  what  is  your 
party?  — I  entertain  my  own  opinions, 
without  joining  any  party. 

I  do  not  mean  to  blame  you  for  any 
part  you  have  taken.  Did  you  hear  when 
Miss  Vigor's  house  was  burnt,  "  Oh !  it  is 
only  corporation  property  ?"  —  I  heard 
several  voices  cry  tiiat. 

How  long  have  you  lived  in  Bristol  P — 
It  is  about  three  years  since  I  have  been 
in  Bristol,  but  my  father  resided  there 
before.    I  spent  my  infancy  there. 

You  remained  there  during  the  whole 
night ;  did  this  crowd  continue,  more  or 
less,  during  the  night  ?  —  It  decreased 
towards  the  morning;  it  decreased  gra- 
dually during  the  whole  night ;  it 
lessened. 

Towards  the  morning,  you  say,  some 
soldiers  came;  who  came  with  the  sol- 
diers ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  did  not  know 
him. 

Did  you  know  Major  McLckworlh  ^-^1 
did  not. 

Did  you  know  Colonel  Brereton  by  sight  P 
— 1  dia  know  him. 

Did  he  come  ? — I  did  not  see  him  that 
morning. 

The  crowd  was  then,  you  say,  a  good 
deal  diminished  ? — ^It  was. 

(a)  "  Among  all  the  quarrelsland  disturbances 
of  which,  unhappily,  Bristol  has  bad  at  all  times 
more  than  her  share,  among  all  changes  of  poli- 
tical parties,  the  corporation  has  always  been  the 
subject  of  attack  and  animosity." — Keport  of 
Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations,  1223. 
**  The  corporation  of  Bristol  is  as  close,  as  cor- 
rupt, and  as  mischievous  as  any  in  Great  Britain. 
...  In  a  populous  place  like  Bristol,  thus 
misgovemed,  where  all  power  is  concentrated  in 
a  small  body  of  irresponsible  persons,  &c.  nothing 
but  dislike  and  hatred  could  be  felt  towards  it 
b^the  most  numerous  and  most  truly  respectable 
cttizens  and  inhabitants." — Place's  Narrative, 
Brit.  Ma8.Add.MSS.  27,790,  f.  121.  *<They 
(the  corporation)  were  not  feared,  they  were 
hated,''  f.  187.  i 
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When  did  you  go  away  ? — I  think  it  was 
rather  before  eight ;  it  might  be  as  early 
as  half-past  seyen. 

Was  there  any  other  party  of  military 
came  whilst  you  were  there? — I  merely 
saw  one  party,  but  they  divided;  there 
might  be  fresh  ones  come  in ;  they  went 
out  of  the  Square  and  in  again. 

You  saw  only  one  at  least  P — No. 

There  might  be  others  come  in  after- 
wards, but  you  did  not  see  them  ? — No, 
I  did  not  know  that  they  were  fresh 
soldiers. 

They  were  rod  coats,  were  not  they  P — 
No,  they  were  blue,  I  think. 

Eecollect  yourself  whether  they  were 
not  rod?— I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I 
think  they  were  blue. 

Just  recollect  yourself ;  were  not  there 
red  came  first  in  the  morning  and  blue 
afterwards  P — I  cannot  say,  indeed.  I  know 
there  were  blue  in  the  morning  because 
I  saw  several  of  them  drinking  with  the 
crowd. 

In  the  morning  P — Yes. 

Ee-examined  by  The  Attorney  General, 

Though  there  might  be  a  strong  party 
against  the  corporation,  is  there  no  party 
in  their  favoarP— Yes,  there  is. 

Does  that  consist  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  respectable  tradesmen  and 
merchants  P — It  does. 

I  think  you  said  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Herapathf  you  saw  no  disposi- 
tion made  to  preserve  the  public  peace  till 
a  late  period  r — Mr.  HerapcUh  and  one  or 
two  others. 

Do  you  know  of  any  attempt  beisg  made 
by  the  magistrates  to  ascertain  that  dis- 
position P— I  know  of  none. 

At  what  period  was  Miss  Viaor^s  house 
sacked  P — I  think  it  must  have  been  about 
eleven  or  half-past. 

Did  the  work  of  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion eo  on  from  that  time  till  six  in  the 
mornmg  P — It  did. 

James  Townsend. — Examined  by  The 
Attorney  General. 

Are  you  a  gardener  in  the  town  of 
Bristol  P— I  am. 

Were  you  employed  as  occasional  ser- 
vant to  Mr.  Sheriff  Lojx  in  his  year  of 
oflSce  P — I  was. 

There  are  two  sheriffs;  Mr.  Bengough 
and  Mr.  Lom  were  the  two  sherifls  P  — 
Yes,  Mr.  Lax  was  my  master. 

Mr.  Bengottgh  was  the  senior  sheriff  P — 
Yes,  he  was. 

Mr.  Hare  was  under-sheriff  P — Yes,  he 
was. 

When  the  sheriffs  wont  out  to  meet  the 
Becorder,  did  you  go  behind  Mr.  Sheriff 
Lax*8  carriage  r — ^I  did. 

Did  not  the  Recorder  come  in  Mr.  Ben- 


gougKe  carriage  from  the  place  where  they 
met  him  ? — He  did. 

Did  you  perceive  the  mob  treat  the  Re- 
corder with  great  indignity  P — I  jdid. 

Following  him  from  place  to  place,  and 
occasionally  throwing  tnings,  I  believe,  at 
the  carriage  P — They  did. 

Did  that  tnmult  continue  after  they  got 
to  the  Mansion  House  P — It  did. 

Did  you  see  any  attempt  made  to  re- 
press it  P — I  did. 

By  what  persons  P — By  the  civil  force. 

Do  you  mean  the  special  constables  ? — 
I  do. 

Did  they  act  under  any  particular  orders 
or  in  any  arranged  order  P — I  believe  they 
acted  under  the  orders  of  the  magistrates. 

Any  particular  orders  at  the  time  ? — 
Mr.  Alderman  Ahraham  Hilho^Me  gavo  the 
orders  in  my  hearing. 

What  were  their  orders  P — To  endea- 
vour to  take  the  rioters  who  heaved  the 
stones  into  the  windows. 

In  what  manner  did  the  constables  ap- 
pear to  you  to  act  against  the  mob? — 
They  went  out  in  posses  of  ten  or  a  dozen, 
or  possibly  it  may  be  double  that  number. 
I  believe  it  was  on  several  occasions ;  they 
generallv  captivated  one  or  two  prisoners. 

Did  tney  appear  to  you  to  act  with 
moderation  P — Some  part  of  the  time  after 
I  arrived  at  the  Mansion  House  they  did. 

Did  you  at  any  time  interfere  with  the 
conduct  of  the  constables  P — I  did. 

Was  that  more  than  onceP — I  believe 
it  was. 

What  led  you  to  interfere  P— The  im- 
pression on  my  mind  was  that  they  treated 
the  prisoners  after  they  had  taken  them 
with  great  severity. 

In  what  way  P — In  striking  them  after 
they  had  them  in  the  hall. 

Did  you  go  from  the  Mansion  House  to 
take  off  your  livery  p — I  did. 

About  what  time  did  you  go  P — I  believe 
it  was  about  a  quarter  or  twenty  minutes 
after  four  o'clock. 

Were  the  mob  then  in  possession  of  the 
Mansion  House  P — They  were  not. 

Did  you  return  in  plain  clothes  some 
time  afterwards  P — I  returned  in  part  in 
plain  clothes.  I  had  changed  my  ceat  and 
waistcoat  and  hat. 

About  what  time  did  you  return?— I 
believe  I  returned  soon  after  five ;  it  may 
have  been  half-past  five.  I  am  not  qnite 
certain  of  the  time. 

Who  was  in  possession  of  the  Mansion 
House  then  P — The  interior  part  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  magistrates  and  their 
constables. 

How  was  the  hall  P— They  had  just  com- 
menced, I  believe,  pulling  up  the  iron 
palings,  the  pallisadoes,  when  I  retnmed, 
and  mtUcing  use  of  them  in  breaking  in 
the  windows. 
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The  mob  were  Tiolently  assaulting  the 
outside  of  the  Mansion  House  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  able  to  get  access  P — ^Not  for 
a  considerable  time. 

You  received  a  blow  in  endeavouring 
to  get  in,  I  believe  P — I  did. 

Were  you  stunned  P — I  was. 

After  you  came  to  yonrself  did  you  come 
into  the  ball  or  any  part  of  the  house  P — I 
got  in  with  Colonel  Brereton. 

He  gave  yon  some  assistance  P — He  took 
me  by  the  hand. 

What  wsjs  the  state  of  the  hall  at  the 
time  P — It  was  in  darkness. 

Were  any  persons  in  it  P — It  was  at  the 
side  door  that  the  Colonel  found  me  and 
led  me  in. 

Was  it  full  of  persons  or  not  P — I  do  not 
remember  seeing  the  persons. 

You  do  not  remember  seeing  whether 
there  were  persons  in  the  hall  or  not  P — It 
was  very  dark. 

You  got  in  at  the  side  door  in  Charlotte 
Street?— It  was  at  the  side  door;  I  am 
not  certain  whether  it  was  in  Charlotte 
Street. 

It  was  not  in  Queen  Square  P — No. 

In  what  state  did  you  find  the  hall  P— 
It  was  in  darkness ;  the  Colonel  led  me  by 
mv  arm,  and  asked  me  whether  I  could 
tell  where  the  magistrates  wero. 

Did  you  go  to  seek  the  magistrates  P — 
I  did. 

In  what  maner  did  you  proceed  P — The 
Colonel  and  I  walked  up  the  stairs  to  the 
drawing-room  where  I  had  left  the  magis- 
trates when  I  left  the  Mansion  House. 

When  you  got  there  did  you  find  any 
magistrates  ? — ^I  did  not. 

What  did  you  do  upon  that  P — I  called 
out  as  loud  as  I  coald  call  by  the  magis« 
trates'  names,  the  different  names;   Mr. 
Alderman  Hilhouse  and  Mr.  Abraham  Hil- 
hinue,  my  old  master,  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Lax, 
Did  yon  call  out  loud  P — ^Yes,  I  called 
out  as  loud  as  I  could  that  the  soldiers 
were  come  or  the  military  were  come,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  fear,  or  something 
of  that  sort. 
Did  yon  call  repeatedly  P — I  did. 
Did  any  of  them  answer  to  your  call  ? — 
They  did  not.    I  opened  the  door. 

What  door  P  On  the  same  floor  P— The 
bed-room  in  which  Sir  Gha/rlea  WethereU 
had  slept  on  former  occasions  on  entering 

the  city. 
That  which  you  knew  to  be  the  Be- 

cordor's  bed-room  P— Yes. 
Was  that  on  the  same  floor  with  the 

drawing-room  P— Yes. 
Bid  you  find  anybody  there  P — I  believe 

it  was  Mr.  Sheriff  Bengough  I  found. 
Where  was  he  P — He  came  from  behind 

the  state  bed. 
Bid  you  see  the  mayor  or  any  of  the 

magistrates  in  that  room  P  —  I   do  not 


remember  seeing  any  but  Mr.  Sheriff 
Bengough. 

Did  you  go  to  any  other  bed-room  ? — 
I  did. 

Was  the  second  bed-room  you  went  to 
on  the  same  floor  or  upstairs  P  —  It  was 
higher  up. 

Up  another  flight  of  stairs  P — It  was. 

Did  you  find  any  persons  there  P  —  I 
found,  I  believe,  several  of  the  aldermen 
there. 

Did  you  go  into  any  third  bed-room  P — 
I  did. 

Did  you  find  any  persons  there  P — ^I  be- 
lieve there  were  two  or  three  came  out 
froni  that  room. 

Did  you  go  into  any  fourth  bed-room  P 
— I  believe  I  went  into  almost  all  the 
bed-rooms  in  search  of  my  master.  I  had 
not  seen  him,  Mr.  Sheriff  Laaa, 

Did  you  afterwards  go  down  to  the 
drawing-room  P — I  did. 

Were  the  magistrates  at  that  time 
there  ? — They  was. 

Was  the  mayor  there  P — I  am  not  posi- 
tive whether  the  mayor  was  there  or  not. 

Did  you  leave  that  drawing-room  after 
you  found  the  magistrates  there  P— I  saw 
my  own  master  there. 

Did  he  give  you  any  orders  P — He  de- 
sired me  to  keep  near  to  him  to  bring 
him  information  how  things  were  going 
on  below. 

In  consequence  of  that,  did  you  go  into 
the  Square  and  biing  information  to  him 
from  time  to  time  P — I  did. 

At  any  time  when  you  returned  to  the 
drawing-room  did  you  see  Colonel  Brereton 
there  ? — I  did  frequently. 

Did  you  hear  any  orders  given  to  Colonel 
Brereton? — I  did. 

What  were  those  orders  P—I  heard  the 
orders  given  to  him  to  clear  the  streets 
and  send  the  people  to  their  houses. 

Do  you  remember  what  Colonel  Brereton 
said  to  that  P — I  remember  his  saying  that 
the  people  was  getting  peaceable,  and  he 
thought  in  a  short  time  they  would 
disperse. 

After  that  did  you  hear  any  question 
put  to  him  why  the  order  was  not  obeyed  P 
— Several  times  the  Colonel  went  down ; 
at  various  times,  indeed,  he  went  down  to 
the  mob.  I  frequently  went  down  with 
him  from  the  magistrates,  and  I  returned 
and  told  Mr.  Sheriff  Laa  the  state  of  the 
mob. 

Did  you  hear  any  complaint  made  to 
Colonel  Brereton  of  those  orders  not  being 
obeyed? — I  did,  during  the  fore  part  of 
the  night. 

Was  the  mayor  present  when  the  com^ 
plaint  was  made  P — He  was  within  a  short 
distance  when  I  heard  the  complaint  made ; 
he  was  on  the  landing-place  just  outside 
the  drawing-room  door. 
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Do  you  remember  anything  that  Colonel 
Brereton  said  in  answer  to  those  com- 
plaints ? — I  do. 

What  did  he  say  P — I  am  not  positive  ; 
I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Alderman  WiUiam 
Fripp  asked  the  Colonel  if  be  had  any 
other  orders  than  theirs  to  act  on. 

What  answer  did  he  make  to  that  p — 
That  he  waited  for  their  orders,  that  he 
had  no  others. 
He  said  so,  did  he  ?— He  did. 
Did  any  of  the  magistrates  say  more 
upon  that  ? — I  believe  there  were  three  of 
the  magistrates  then  present,  leaning  over 
the  banisters  in  this  way,  and  they  ob- 
served, one  or  two  of  them,  that  their 
orders  had  been  given  to  him ;  which  they 
had,  in  mv  hearing,  to  clear  the  streets 
and  send  the  people  to  their  homes. 

Was  anything  else  said  at  the  time  P — 
Not  in  my  hearing ;  I  believe  I  went  down 
stairs. 

Did  you  hear  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing a  report  that  a  man  had  been  shot  P — 
I  did. 

Can  you  tell  at  what  time  that  was  P — 
I  think  it  must  have  been  late,  nearly 
twelve ;  possibly  it  may  have  been  more 
than  twelve. 

Lord  Tentbkden  :  About  midnight  P — I 
think  it  was,'  my  Lord. 

The  Attorney  General :  Upon  that  report 
did  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  state 
of  the  mob  P — The  mob  was  very  riotous. 

Were  they  more  riotous  at  that  period  P 
—They  returned  soon  afterwards. 

Had  they,  in  some  degree,  left  the  place  p 
— They  had  on  several  occasions. 

About  that  time  they  increased  in  num- 
bers and  in  violence  P — They  did. 

What  were  the  mob  doing  at  that  time  P 
— I  believe  that  was  the  time  when  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  Welsh  Back  was 
blocked  up  by  the  mob. 

That  is  a  wharf  where  the  Welsh  vessels 
are,  we  understand  p — ^Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 
Did  you  report,  in  the  drawing-room, 
that  the  mob  appeared  to  be  getting  more 
violent  P — I  dia,  on  several  occasions. 
Did  you  on  that  occasion  P— I  did. 
Were  the  magistrates  then  present  P — 
They  was. 
Was  the  mayor  present  ? — He  was. 
Did  the  same  degree  of  violence  continue 
after  that  or  not  P— Not  long. 

Did  Mr.  Sheriff  Lax  remain  at  the  Man- 
sion House  during  the  night  P — ^He  did. 

Did  you  go  to  inform  his  family  of  his 
safety  r — In  the  morning. 

Where  did  you  spend  the  night  ? — After 
the  sheriff  went  to  bed,  I  lay  down  on  a 
bed  myself. 

In  the  Mansion  House  P — Yes ;  I  believe 
he  retired  about  half-past  two  or  three. 
At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  Mansion 


House? — I  left  the  Mansion  House,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember,  about  seven. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Xaa;'«  house  is  in  Park  Street, 
we  understand  P — It  is. 

You  go  over  a  drawbridge  from  Queen 
Square  to  Park  Street  P— Yes. 

Did  you  then  return  to  the  Mansion 
House  P— I  did. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  back  to  the 
Mansion  House  P — I  think  I  returned  about 
half-past  eight ;  it  mav  have  been  before 
that  time ;  I  rather  think  it  must  have 
been  before  that  time. 

Were  the  mob  then  conducting  them- 
selves with  violence  P — ^Wlien  I  returned 
they  was  very  much  so. 

What  happened  to  you  P — I  made  an 
attempt  to  go  in  at  the  front  door  of  the 
Mansion  House,  and  I  could  not  get  in. 

Where  did  you  goP  —  Several  stones 
were  thrown,  and  I  got  from  the  front 
door,  and  ran  round  by  the  Custom  Honse, 
and  I  ran  into  a  public-house  called  the 
"Hole  in  the  Wall." 
Did  you  get  any  dress  there  ? — I  did. 
A  sailor's  drees  P — I  got  a  blue  jacket,  a 
straw  hat,  and  white  trowsers. 

Did  you  go  to  any  place  in  King  Street 
after  that  P— To  Little  King  Street,  at  the 
back  of  the  Mansion  House. 

You  did,  in  fact,  go  there  P — I  did  not 
immediately. 

Did  anything  further  occur  P — ^A  rope 
was  thrown  from  the  window  by  some 
individual  in  a  smock  frock,  by  which  I 
ascended  into,  I  believe,  a  corn-loft. 

Did  that  place,  whatever  it  was,  com- 
municate with  the  leads  P — It  did. 

Did  you  get  out  upon  the  leads  P — ^I  did. 
Did  you  see  the  leads  of  the  Mansion 
House  P — It  was  on  the  leads  of  the  Man- 
sion House. 

When  you  ^ot  on  the  leads  of  the  Man- 
sion House,  did  you  see  any  person  there  P 
— I  did. 

Whom  did  you  see  P — The  mayor,  Mr. 
Pinney ;  he  was  not  on  the  leads ;  he  was 
below. 

Was  he  in  the  room  P— No,  in  what  is 
called  the  larder,  on  the  ground  floor. 

Can  you  look  into  the  larder  P — From 
the  leads  lower  than  that  is  the  ground 
floor  and  the  servants'  hall ;  it  is  joining. 
Lord  Tentekden:  It  appears  to  be  an 
outbuilding. 

The  Attorney  OeneraZ:  The  leads  were 
over  the  outbuilding  P — ^Then  you  come  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  go  out ;  then  you 
go  down  from  the  drawing-room,  by  a 
staircase  window,  and  on  those  leads. 

The  leads  are  not  at  the  top  of  the 
house  P — ^No. 

This  was  the  larder  P— Yes,  it  is  the 
men's  water-closet  as  well,  but  they  hang 
up  their  meat  there. 
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Was  the  mayor  by  himself  there  ? — He 
iv^s  not 

Who  was  with  him  there? — Three  or 
four  of  the  female  servants. 

Were  they  doing  anything  P — ^They  were 
making  great  efforts  which  should  get  np 

Who  were  making  those  efforts?— The 
female  servants  and  his  worship.  (Lanigh- 
ter  among  the  cmdience  in  court.) 

liord  Tenteodbn  :  It  is  great  folly  for 
people  to  be  langhing. 

The  Attorney  General:  Did  anyone  say 
anything  to  yon  P — His  worship. 

What  did  he  say?.— For  God's  sake, 
yoTin^  man,  assist  me  np  here  1 

Did  yon  give  any  assistance  P — I  laid 
down  flat  on  the  leads,  and  bent  over; 
the  female  servants,  with  myself,  assisted 
hifi  worship. 

How  do  yon  mean  that  they  assisted  bis 
worship  P  —  They  assisted  him  behind. 
{Langhtef  among  the  audience  in  court,) 

Yon  assisted  the  mayor  up  P — ^Yes. 

Lord  Tentebden  :  I  wish  those  who  can- 
not behave  decently  wonld  leave  the  Court ; 
iti  s  very  disgraceful  for  people  to  conduct 
themselves  in  this  way.  If  any  person  is 
brought  to  me  I  will  commit  him. 

The  Attorney  General :  The  mayor  came 
to  yon  on  the  leads  P — Yes,  he  did. 

Did  anything  pass  ? — ^Yes,  he  asked  me 
which  way  he  coiQd  go,  and  I  directed 
him  oyer  the  wall. 

Lord  Tenterden:  So  he  got  away? — 
Yes,  he  did. 

The  Attorney  General:  Did  you  after- 
wards go  to  save  some  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Lax* 8 
property  at  the  Mansion  House  P — ^Yes, 
after  his  worship  had  got  on  the  wall,  I 
heard  my  master's  voice  from  the  window. 

Did  you  go  to  save  some  property  of 
his  P — ^1  instantly  jumped  down,  and  made 
my  way.  I  attempted  to  go  up  the  back 
staircase  in  the  Mansion  House. 

I  do  not  want  the  particulars  P — I  went 
up  the  back  stairs  to  him.  I  first  of  all 
assisted  him. 

In  what  did  you  assist  him  P — I  went  to 
him,  and  desired  him  to  come  downstairs, 
for  he  would  be  murdered  if  he  remained 
there.  I  described  the  state  of  the  people 
below,  and  he  asked  me  whether  1  could 
help  him  out  of  the  window. 

And  you  did  assist  him  P — I  did. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  to  secure  any  of 
the  mayor's  property  P— -After  I  got  Mr. 
Lax  from  the  Mansion  House,  and  saw 
him  secure  in  a  fly,  I  went  back  and 
assisted* 

You  got  away  jewels  and  other  things 
of  value  P — I  believe  they  were. 

Anything  belonging  to  the  servants  P — 
I  did. 

After  that  did  you  go  to  your  master's 
house  in  Park  Street  P~I  did. 


Did  the  sheriff  remain  there  that  day  P 
— ^He  remained  there  till  the  evening. 

Then  where  did  he  go  ? — I  believe  he 
left  ;  he  told  me 

8ca/rlett  :  There  is  no  information 
against  the  sheriff,  or  if  there  is,  we 
are  not  trying  that  now. 

The  Attorney  General :  I  will  not  go  into 
that.  You  were  left  in  the  care  of  the 
house  P — I  was. 

Did  you  see  the  mayor  again  that  even- 
ing P— I  did. 

On  Sunday  evening? — Not  in  the 
evening. 

It  might  have  been  later?— Yes. 

You  mean  that  it  was  at  night  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  alone,  or  anybody  with  him  P 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Daniel  was 
with  him. 

Mr.  Henry  Dam,iel,  the  surgeon  p — Sur- 
geon Daniel, 

You  have  not  told  us  where  you  saw 
him  P— At  52,  Park  Street. 

At  the  sheriff^B  house  ?  —  Yes,  they 
called  there. 

Did  you  open  the  door  to  them  P — I  did. 

Did  the  mayor  speak  to  you  ? — I  am  not 
positive  whether  it  was  the  mayor  spoke 
to  me  first,  or  Mr.  Daniel, 

What  did  they  say  ?— They  asked  me  if 
Mr.  Lax  was  at  home. 

Was  anything  said  about  the  mayor  ? — 
Yes ;  I  asked  the  mayor  if  he  knew  me. 
Mr.  Daniel  and  the  mayor  spoke  some  few 
words  quite  to  themselves,  and  from  what 
I  learned  I  thought  the  mayor  was  rather 
afraid  to  trust  me  where  he  was  going. 

You  say  you  asked  him  whether  he 
knew  you ;  what  did  he  say  to  that  P — 
I  believe  he  said  he  did  not. 

Did  you  say  anything  to  him  ?— Yes,  I 
did.  Mr.  Surgeon  Daniel  said  he  knew 
me  very  well. 

What  did  you  say  ?— I  told  him  that  he 
knew  me  certainly,  as  I  had  had  the  plea- 
sure several  times  of  waiting  on  him,  and 
Mr.  Daniel  said  he  might  depend  on  me 
not  stating  where  the  mayor  was  going. 
I  was  not  to  tell  anyone  where  the  mayor 
was  gone. 

Was  anything  said  about  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  morning  p — Yes  ;  I  asked 
his  worship  whether  he  remembered 

LiTTLEDiJiB,  J. :  What  was  said  by  Mr, 
Daniel  about  you  P — I  understood  Surgeon 
Daniel  said  he  might  depend  upon  me. 

The  Attorney  General:  Was  the  mayor 
then  present  P — Yes. 

Did  anybody  tell  you  where  the  mayor 
was  then  going?— They  certainly  did  tell 
me  where  the  mayor  was  going. 

Where  did  they  say  he  was  going  P — I 
am  not  positive,  but  I  believe  it  was  to 
Mr.  Prjpp'tf,  in  Berkeley  Square. 

Mr.  Jmpp'a  is  Mr.  Daniel  Fripp,  is  not 
hep— Yes.  ^ 
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He  is  a  Burgeon,  is  he  not  P — No. 

He  lives  in  Berkeley  Square  P — He  does. 

What  was  said,  either  dj  the  mayor  or 
by  Mr.  Daniel  in  his  hearing  respecting 
his  going  to  his  house? -Mr,  Daniel,  I 
believe,  said,  when  he  left  the  door,  as  I 
had  the  door  in  my  hand,  that  I  knew 
what  he  meant.  My  answer  was  that  I 
did;  I  certainly  would  not  betray  his 
worship. 

That  vou  knew  what  was  the  meaning 
of  what  r — Mv  not  stating  to  any  person 
who  called  where  his  worship  was. 

Were  yon  not  to  mention  at  all  where 
he  was  P— There  was  something  said  about 
my  receiving  the  corporate  body  of  Bris- 
tol, the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
corporation;  I  do  not  exactly  remember 
the  words. 

Was  any  reason  given  why  they  told 
you  where  he  was  going  P — I  do  not  re- 
member that  it  was. 

Did  any  persons  come  and  inquire  for 
the  mayor  that  night  P — There  were  va- 
rious calls,  inquiries  for  the  mayor  before 
and  after.  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  believe 
what  I  told  the  mayor  and  Mr.  Daniel, 
that  several  gentlemen  had  called  to  in- 
quire for  them. 

Had  called  where  P — At  Mr.  Lara's. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Carpenter,  had  he  called  P 
— He  had  called  before,  and  he  called 
after. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Kington, 
did  he  call  P— Yes. 

Was  that  before  or  after  P — I  believe  it 
was  after. 

Were  there  several  gentlemen  that 
called  P — There  were. 
.  Did  you  tell  any  of  them  where  the 
mayor  was  P  —I  do  not  believe  that  I  told 
anyone,  except  it  was  the  under  sheriff, 
Mr.  Sheriff  Hare,  The  impression  upon 
my  mind  is  that  I  told  Mr.  Sheriff  Hare. 

Why  did  you  not  tell  Dr.  Carpenter  and 
the  other  gentlemen  P 

Scarlett:  I  object  to  that  question; 
the  reason  why  he  did  not  tell  him  is  no 
evidence. 

Lord  Tentekden:  ITiat  cannot  be  evi- 
dence. 

Cross-examined  by  CampbeU. 

Are  you  still  in  the  service  of  Mr.  She- 
riff Lax  f—l  am  not. 

When  did  you  cease  to  be  in  his  ser- 
vice P— The  26th  of  August  in  the  present 
year. 

When  he  dismissed  you  from  his  ser- 
vice P — He  did  not  dismiss  me. 

Did  not  he  make  a  complaint  against 
you  of  misconduct  P — Not  at  that  time. 

Was  there  no  complaint  made  against 
you  whatever  P — ^There  was  after.  I  dis- 
missed myself. 

Yon  resigned  P— I  did. 


Anticipating  that  you  were  to  be  dis- 
charged P — I  did  not  anticipate. 

Did  vou  not  know  before  you  dismisse^l 
yourself  P — I  did  not. 

When  was  the  complaint  made  against 
you  P — ^After  I  dismissed  myself. 
How  soon  after  p  -The  next  day. 
Before  you  dismissed  yourself  from  the 
service  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Lax,  had  not  you. 
said  that  yon  very  much  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  the  sheriff  and  of  the  magis- 
trates during  the  riots  P  —  It  is  possible 
that  I  may  have  said  so. 

Upon  your  oath  did  you  not  say  so 
before  you  dismissed  yourself  from  Mr. 
Sheriff  Laoi^e  service  P — I  never  can  haTe 
said  so  of  the  sheriff. 

Of  the  magistrates  P — The  magistiates  ? 
I  may  have  said  so. 

Have  vou  any  doubt  of  itP— I  have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

And  the  mayor  too  P— And  the  mayor 
too. 

On  the  Saturday  did  not  the  mob  dis- 
plav  very  great  violence  P— They  did. 

Were  you  in  the  Guildhall  when  the 
charter  was  read  P  —  I  was  not  in  the 
Guildhall  at  all. 

Did  not  the  mayor  and  all  the  magis- 
trates go  with  the  Recorder  to  the  Mansion 
House  P— They  did. 
I      Did  they  not  all  remain  in  the  Mansion 
House  till  all  appeared  to  be  quiet,  late 
I  on  Saturday  night,  or  rather  on  the  Sun- 
;  day  morning  P — I  am  not  positive  they  all 
remained;  the  chief  of  them,  I  believe, 
I  did. 

i      Do  you  know  of  any  sinKle  magistrate 
^  having  gone  P— I  do  not ;  they  may  have 
I  gone  without  my  knowing  it. 
I      But  you  did  not  know  of  their  having 
I  gone  P— I  do  not  that  I  remember. 

Were  they  not  besieged  in  the  Man- 
sion House  by  the  mob  P— Early  in  the 
evening. 

Did  it  not  appear  to  you  that  they  were 
in  great  danger  of  their  lives  P — It  cer- 
tainly did. 

Did  you  not  see  the  mob,  before  the  mili- 
tary came,  repeatedly  attempt  to  break 
into  the  Mansion  House  P — I  did. 

Did  you  see  the  wounded  men  brought 
into  the  Mansion  House  P — I  did. 

Did  you  see  combustibles  put  into  any 
part  of  the  Mansion  House  P — 1  believe 
I  saw  the  straw ;  that  may  have  been  a 
combustible. 

In  your  judgment  how  many  persons 
were  there  in  Queen  Square  at  that  time  ? 
— ^A  great  number ;  I  can  form  no  idea. 

Some  thousands,  perhaps  P— I  do  not 
know  ;  it  was  dark. 

In  your  judgment,  before  the  military 
came,  was  it  possible  for  the  magistrates 
to  have  quellea  that  riot  without  tne  asais^. 
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tanoe  of  the  mOitary  P— Not  at  that  time ; 
I  believe  not. 

It  was  dark,  von  say ;  did  not  the  mob 
cat  off  the  flights  r — ^No ;  it  was  done ; 
I  am  not  positive  when  \i  was  done. 

Perhaps  you  think  the  constables  had 
cut  off  the  gaslights  P — ^I  beg  your  pardon. 
Lord  Tekte&d£n  :  He  seems  to  me  to 
have  answered  the  question. 

CaijMhM:  He  says  the  gaslights  were 
cnt  offr — I  am  not  positive  that  they  were 
at  the  time. 

It  became  dark,  you  say  P — It  was ;  it 
was  evening,  and  it  was  so  dark  that  I 
could  not  calculate  the  number  of  people 
that  were  there. 

About  what  time  were  the  gaslights 
put  out  P — ^They  may  have  been  out  l£en, 
out  I  do  not  recoUect;  they  certainly 
were  out  afterwards. 

Did  not  the  mayor  and  the  magistrates 
show  the  utmost  anxietv  to  do  everything 
in- their  power  to  quell  the  riot  at  that 
time  p — At  that  time  I  was  outside. 

Did  yon  bear  Mr.  Finney  address  the 
mob,  on  reading  the  Blot  Act  P — T  did  not. 
You  never  heard  him  read  the  Biot 
Act?— -I  may  have  heard  it ;  I  must  have 
been  in  the  interior  part  of  the  building 
when  he  read  the  Biot  Act,  but  I  did  not 
hear  it. 

When  the  military  came,  in  your  judg- 
ment, could  the  military  have  quelled  the 
riot  P — ^Yes ;  I  should  say  so,  certainly. 

Did  you  not  hear  the  magistrates  re- 
peatedly give  orders  to  Colonel  Brereton 
to  do  what  was  necessaiy  to  clear  the 
street  P  —  I  heard  the  magistrates  give 
orders  repeatedly  to  clear  the  streets,  and 
send  the  people  to  their  homes. 

Was  there  anything  said  about  firing  in 
your  presence  P — There  was  not :  I  never 
seard  anything  said  about  firing. 

About  firing,  if  it  were  necessary  P — I 
do  not  remember  hearing  anything  about 
firing  either  way. 

You  say  that  you  saw  the  Dragoons 
broueht  in  that  were  wounded  P~I  as- 
sisted two  of  them. 

Ware  not  they  bleeding  P— They  were, 
one  very  much  so  indeed. 

You  say  they  belonged  to  the  14th  and 
tlie  3rd  Dragoon  Guards  P— The  14th. 

Did  yon  hear  the  mob  cheer  the  3rd 
t^ragoon  Guards  P — ^I  heard  great  cheering 
when  the  3rd  was  parading  the  streets. 

Did  you  see  them  shake  hands  with  any 
of  the  mob  P—I  saw  the  Colonel. 

When  the  two  Dragoons  were  broueht 
m  bleeding,  was  not  there  a  constable 
brought  in  at  the  same  time,  and  carried 
up  insensible  P  —  I  believe  there  was  a 
person  brought  in. 

■^  About  that  time  P — It  may  have  been, 
put  I  will  not  take  xrgou.  me  to  swear  that 
^^  iras  at  that  time.     I  remember  per- 
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feotly  well  a  man  being  brought  in,  and  a 
bed  was  brought  down  for  him  and  laid  in 
one  comer  of  the  banquetting  room,  or 
somewhere  thereabouts. 

When  Colonel  Brereton  was  ordered  to 
clear  the  streets,  you  saw  him  go  out  and 
shake  hands  with  the  mobP  —  He  went 
down  from  the  stairs ;  it  was  before  that 
that  I  had  seen  him  shaking  hands  with 
the  mob.  The  streets  were  not  cleared  in 
my  presence  by  Colonel  BrereUm ;  the  14ith 
had  cleared  the  streets. 

Did  not  everything  appear  to  be  quiet 
between  twelve  and  oneP — It  was  some 
time  about  that  time,  but  it  ^ras  a^r 
the  last  effort  was  made  by  the  mob  of 
blockadinff  the  avenue,  as  I  have  stated, 
on  the  Welsh  Back. 

Finally,  whatever  the  exact  time  might 
be,  everything  appeared  quiet  p — It  did 
so;  I  do  not  thmk  there  were  a  dozen 
persons  in  the  Square. 

Did  not  Alderman  Ooldney  and  Alder- 
man Oeorge  remain  with  the  mayor  at  the 
Mansion  House  the  whole  night  P  —Several 
of  the  magistrates  did,  but  I  could  not 
mention  them  by  name. 

Did  they  not  sit  up  without  going  to 
bedP— I  believe  the  only  person  l£at  went 
to  bed  was  Mr.  Sheriff  Lax. 

Do  not  you  know  that  the  mayor  was 
never  in  bed  or  changed  his  clothes  from 
Saturday  mominff  tiu  Monday  P — I  believe 
he  was  in  bed  before  that  time. 

When  P — I  believe  he  was  in  bed  some 
part  of  Sunday. 

Where  P — I  believe  he  was  in  bed  at  the 
White  Lion  in  Broad  Street. 

Did  vou  see  him  there  P — I  did  not. 

Lord  Tentekden:  You  asked  the  man 
what  he  believed. 

I  am  not  positive  he  was  in  bed ;  the 
chambermaid  at  the  White  Lion  informed 
me  so  the  day  before  I  lefl  BristoL 

GampbeU :  She  told  you,  I  believe,  that 
he  went  to  wash  his  hands  P — She  told  me 
he  went  to  bed  for  about  two  hours. 

Lord  Tbmterdsn:  Ought  we  to  hear 
what  the  chambermaid  told  this  man  P 

CcmpbeU :  I  should  think  not. 

Lord  TjfiNTERDEN :  Then  why  should  you 
ask  it  P 

OampbeU :  When  you  went,  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  back  to  the  Mansion 
House,  was  not  the  mob  exceedingly 
violent  P — Tney  were  very  much  so. 

Did  it  not  appear  to  you  that  the  magis- 
trates, and  all  who  were  then  in  the 
Mansion  House,  were  in  great  danger  of 
their  lives  P — It  certainly  md. 

Do  not  you  believe  that  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  escape,  that  they  might  not 
be  murdered  P — I  certainly  think  that  had 
they  not  made  their  escape,  and  used  every 
effort  to  do  so,  their  lives  would  not  have 
been  spared. 
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Did  von  see  Major  MaokwaHh  there  P-^ 
I  saw  me  ffentleman  on  your  left  hand,  on 
the  Satnrda^r  night ;  I  did  not  see  him,  to 
my  recollection,  on  the  Snnday  morning. 

Try  to  recollect  whether  yon  did  not  see 
him  on  the  Snnday  morning? — ^I certainly 
did  not. 

Will  yon  swear  that  he  was  not  with  the 
mayor  wben  the  mayor  was  making  his 
escape  from  the  Mansion  HooseP — ^I  will. 

Ton  swear  that  this  gentleman  was  not 
with  the  mayor,  on  the  Snnday  morning, 
when  the  mayor  was  making  his  escape 
from  the  Mansion  Honse  P— -I  swear  that 
Migor  Ma^Jcworth  was  not  with  the  mayor, 
or  near  him,  from  the  time  I  saw  the 
mayor  on  the  ground  floor,  as  I  stated,  till 
I  left  him  on  the  wall. 

The  mayor  was  then  making  his  escape 
from  the  Mansion  Honse  P — ^He  was. 

To  save  his  lifeP — To  save  his  life.  I 
believe  that  varions  bottles  and  Tarions 
things  were  heaving  abont  his  worship's 
ears,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term. 

Gonld  he  have  remained  longer  at  his 
postP — I  do  not  believe  he  conld  with 
safety. 

Did  yon  see  anything  of  the  mayor  from 
that  time  till  the  time  yon  saw  him  with 
Mr.  Daniel,  the  snrgeon  P — I  did  not. 

Will  yon  swear  that  when  you  saw  him 
with  Mr.  Daniel,  they  mentioned  they  were 
going  to  Mr.  Fri/pfa,  in  Berkeley  Square  P 
— ^The  impression  upon  my  mind  is,  that 
that  was  tne  direction  that  was  left  with 
me.  I  could  not  take  upon  me  to  swear 
positively  that  thnt  was  the  honse,  but  they 
left  a  message  with  me  where  they  were  to 
be  found,  if  any  of  the  corporation  called. 

Will  yon  swear  that  Mr.  Fripp'a  house 
was  mentioned  P — It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
it  was. 

Will  you  swear  itP— I  have  no  doubt 
about  the  question ;  the  impression  upon 
my  mind  is,  that  certainly  that  was  the 
honse. 

Was  there  anything  said  abont  Mr. 
Granger's  house  P — It  may  have  been,  but 
I  do  not  remember. 

Had  you  been  at  the  Palace  when  the 
Palace  was  burning  P — I  had  not  left  the 
sherififs  house. 

Re-examined  by  The  Attorney  General, 

You  had  been  in  charse  of  the  sheriff's 
house  that  night  P— I  had. 

You  were  asked  abont  being  dismissed 
from  Mr.  Laa'e  service ;  you  say  yon  with- 
drew yourself  from  the  service  P — ^I  did. 

What  was  the  complaint  that  was  made 
after  you  left  him  P— My  firm  belief  is 

What  was  the  complaint  made  against 
yon,  after  yon  had  left  the  service  P — 
Mr»  and  Mrs.  Lax  accused  me  of  kissing 
the  servant  maid  on  the  sofa. 


Something  abont  a  female  servant  P-— 
Yes. 

Are  you  a  freeman  of  Bristol  P — I  am. 

Who  gave  yon  your  freedom  P — ^The  then 
sheriff,  Mr.  La». 

When  did  he  give  it  yon  P — Soon  after 
the  riot. 

Did  yon  give  information  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  we  have  heard  of  P — ^To  Mr. 
Jarman  and  Mr.  Orose  I  did. 

By  whose  desire  was  itP  —  By  Mr. 
ShenSLaa^e. 

A  Jwryman:  1  wish  to  ask  if  he  has  ever 
been  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Pinney,  or  any 
of  his  relatives. 

Lord  Tenterden  :  Have  yon  ever  been 
in  the  service  of  Mr.  Pvnney,  or  any  of  his 
relations  P— No.  I  have  waited  at  table 
when  my  own  master  was  dining  there, 
but  I  never  was  in  service  in  any  part  of 
Mr,  Finmsy*8  family. 

George  Humpkriee. — ^Examined  by  Mr. 
Solicitor  General, 

[A  clerk  to  Messrs.  Leman  and  8on^ 
solicitors  in  Bristol.  The  house  of  Messrs. 
Lenhan  and  Son  is  next  door  to  the  Mansion 
House. 

Do  you  recollect  your  attention  being 
drawn  to  any  cries  for  assistance  from  any 
persons  at  the  Mansion  House,  or  in  the 
iMwk  premises  connected  with  it  P — I  do. 

Did  you  observe  any  persons  calling  to 
you  P — On  going  from  tiie  room  in  which 
I  was  to  the  door  fronting  the  back  kitohen, 
I  observed  the  mayor  looking  over  the 
tiles. 

Did  the  mayor  say  anything  to  von  ?— 
He  asked  me  if  I  could  lend  hun  a  ladder, 
or  anything  to  assist  him  down. 

Did  you  furnish  him  with  a  ladder?— I 
procured  the  office  ladder. 

Did  the  mayor,  by  means  of  that  office 
ladder,  leave  the  Mansion  House,  and 
come  into  the  premises  of  Mr.  Leman  f— 
In  company  with  the  rest. 

I  do  not  want  to  know  who  the  rest  were, 
but  I  ask  you  whether,  among  the  rest,  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Toumfend  was  ihereP 
— ^I  did  not  know  him  then,  but  there  was 
a  man  that  assisted. 

Was  Townaend  there,  assisting  the  mayor 
in  the  escape  which  you  state  he  madeP— 
Yes. 

The  mayor  having  come  into  the  pre- 
mises, did  he  then  leave  the  house  of  Mr. 
Leman  f — He  asked  me  if  I  conld  show 
him  anyway  out  except  by  the  front  door. 

Do  you  recollect  what  he  said  then  P^ 
He  seemed  very  much  agitated,  and  as 
near  as  I  can  recollect  he  asked  me  for 
God's  sake  could  I  ^ow  him  ont  except 
by  the  front  door. 

Did  you  show  him  out  by  any  otiier 
meazis  P*-I  showed  him  np  stairs,  and  ont 
of  the  garret  window. 
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Bid  the  mayor  leave  the  house  of  Mr» 
Zmnan  throa^h  the  garret  window  P«— He 
did,  and  I  directed  him  the  way  to  the 
Cnstom  HoTiBe  window. 

Did  joa  see  any  more  of  him  P — I  saw 
nothing  more  of  him  affcerwardB. 

You  did  not  afterwarde  see  him  in  the 
coarse  of  that  day  P — No,  I  did  not. 

Crosehexamined  by  ScarleU, 

What  time  in  the  morDing  was  this  P — ^I 
am  not  positiye,  but  I  should  condnde, 
abont  nine. 

Ton  saw  Toums&nd  f—YeB» 

What  did  yon  see  Toumsend  doing  P — 
He  was  helping  the  mayor. 

Did  yon  see  him  ? — I  did. 

Did  yon  see  the  mayor  and  him  together  P 
— I  saw  him  help  the  mayor  np. 

ITp  to  what  place  P--On  the  tiles  of  the 
back  kitchen  of  Messrs.  Lemon. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  P — 
Yes. 

And  nobody  with  the  nu^orP — Yes, 
Miyor  Maekworih  and  Mr.  GHhbons  of  ti:ie 
Council  House*  and  two  others. 

M%jor  Machworth  was  with  the  mayor  P 
— A  gentleman  that  I  afterwards  learnt  to 
be  Major  Maekioorih ;  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  there  were  fiye,  but  I  can 
swear  there  were  four. 

And  yon  are  sure  they  were  altogether  P 
—Yes. 

And  Tovmsend  must  have  seen  them  all  P 
— ^He  could  not  help  seeing  them,  because 
the3r  came  up  all  about  the  same  time,  each 
anxious  to  get  up  as  soon  as  the  other. 

And,  tlLcrefore,  you  have  no  doubt  that 
Toumaend  must  have  seen  them  all  P — Yes, 
I  am  sure  of  it. 

Major  Machworth  and  the  mayor  went 
away  together  P — The  whole  four  or  five 
went  all  the  same  way. 

£1  did  not  see  how  the  mayor  got  out  of 
the  Mansion  House.I 

Thomaa  I^eynolds  sworn. —  Examined  by 
Wilde. 

You  are  a  merchant  at  Bristol  P — ^Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Mansion  House  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  day  the 
Eecorder  entered  P — Yes,  I  did. 

I  believe  you  found  several  special  con- 
stables at  the  Mansion  House  P — ^Yes. 

Did  you  assist  them  at  all  P — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  observe  whether  there  was  any- 
thing like  order  or  arrangement  amongst 
them  P — I  observed  no  onier  or  arrange- 
ment at  all. 

Did  you  see  the  mayor  P — ^Yes. 

Did  you  make  any  observations  or  com- 
plaint to  him  upon  that  subiect  P— Yes,  I 
aid;  I  remarked  that  I  thought  there 
were  very  few  constables  in  the  place,  and 
that  they  wanted  OTganusing. 


What  aoBwer  did  yon  receive — ^whatdid 
the  mayor  sayP — I  do  not  recollect  thoft 
he  made  any  particular  answer,  but  I  know 
he  told  me  that  he  had  sent  round  to  the 
different  constables  of  the  wards,  to  demre 
that  they  would  furnish  him  with  a  number 
of  constables,  which  th^  had  not  done. 

At  what  hour  of  Saturday  evening 
might  this  beP — I  suppose  it  was  abont 
seven  o'clock. 

Did  you  make  any  other  complaint, 
during  that  evening,  respecting  the  special 
constables  P — I  remarked  to  the  mayor 
that  they  were  conducting  themselves 
with  more  violence  than  I  thought  waa 
necessary. 

Will  you  state,  shortly,  what  you  said 
to  the  mayor  upon  the  subject  of  the 
violence  of  the  special  constables  P — I  do 
not  recollect  that  I  made  any  other  remark 
to  him  upon  the  subject  than  merely 
mentioning  it. 

How  long  did  you  remain  P — I  remained 
till  about  eight  o'clock. 

During  any  part  of  the  time  you  were 
there,  was  anybning  said  that  induced  you 
to  quit  P — Yes,  about  eight  o'clock  the 
mayor  came  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and 
requested  that  air  who  were  not  constables 
would  leave  the  place. 

Did  you  then  retire  P — I  then  retired. 

Durinp^  the  time  that  jon  remained 
there,  did  you  assist  at  all  in  any  endea- 
vour to  dear  the  mob  awa^  from  the  front 
of  the  Mansion  House  P — ^i es. 

In  what  way  did  the  mob  conduct  them* 
selves  upon  the  occasion  P  did  you  meet 
with  much  resistance  P — No  resistance  at 
all. 

Did  you  succeed  in  clearing  the  mob 
away  P — Yes,  they  ran  away  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  King  Street. 

Did  you,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  hear  any  re<)ue8t  by  the 
inhabitants  to  go  to  the  Council  House  P — 
I  was  told  that  the  mayor  requested  that 
all  the  citizens  would  go  to  the  Guildhall. 

At  what  time  did  you  first  hear  of  this  P 
— ^About  half-past  eleven. 

Did  you  go  ? — Yes. 

How  soon  after  you  heard  of  this  P — I 
went  immediately. 

How  long  did  you  remain  P — I  remained 
till  about  half-past  one  or  two. 

What  number  of  persons,  from  the  best 
judgment  you  can  form,  do  you  think 
mi^t  be  there  at  any  one  time  P — I  should 
think  about  100. 

Was  it  the  same  persons  all  the  time,  or 
a  succession  of  persons  P — A  succession  of 
persons ;  a  good  many  went  away,  and 
others  came. 

Who  did  you  find,  of  the  authorities  of 
the  place,  at  this  meeting  P — ^Mr.  Qeorg^ 
HiUiotue. 

Who  else  P— We  waited  a  considerable 
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time  before  we  saw  anyone  but  Mr,  George 

Did  I  nnderstand  you  that  Mr.  George 
HiXhouee  was  there  when  yon  arrived  P — 
Yes. 

How  long  had  yon  waited  before  any 
other  magistrate  came  P— I  should  think 
more  than  an  hoar  before  we  saw  any 
other;  the  other  magistrates,  I  shonld 
think,  were  in  a  private  room« 

What  magistrates  did  yon  afterwards 
see  P — Mr.  Alderman  JDamd,  Mr.  AJbraharih 
Hilhotue,  Mr.  Sawiqe,  and  Mr.  Fripp. 

Was  the  mayor  there  at  all  P— laid  not 
see  him,  but  I  heard  his  voice  in  one  of 
the  passages. 

Were  any  inquiries  made  for  him  at  this 
meeting? — I  do  not  recollect  that  anyone 
inqnired  for  the  mayor  specifically. 

As  yon  heard  his  voice,  was  anything 
said  about  him  in  the  room  by  any  of  the 
Aldermen?  —  Mr.  Alderman  Darnel  said 
ihat  he  was  not  there,  because,  being  very 
much  exhausted,  he  had  retired  to  take 
Impose,  at  the  request  of  the  other  ma- 
•gistrates. 

The  inhabitants  having  attended  there 
in  the  manner  you  have  described,  were 
any  instructions  or  directions  given  to 
tliem  during  that  meeting  P — Not  that  I 
heard. 

In  what  manner  did  the  meeting  ter- 
minate P — It  was  terminated  by  a  sort  of 
general  understanding  that  they  should 
go  home  and  return  at  half-paist  three, 
bringing  with  them  as  many  of  their 
neighbours  as  they  could. 

During  this  meeting  was  any  informa- 
tion brought  of  an  expected  attack  upon 
the  ffaol  P — No,  not  during  that  meeting. 

Did  you  attend  afterwards  P — ^Yes,  I  re- 
mained behind  in  the  Guildhall,  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow  request- 
ing that  some  of  the  gentlemen  present 
would  remain  for  the  protection  of  the 
magistrates. 

About  what  number  of  gentlemen  re- 
mained behind,  pursuant  to  that  request, 
for  the  protection  of  the  magistrates  P — 
Three. 

How  soon  after  did  the  meeting  re-as- 
flembleP — I  do  not  know,  because  I  did 
not  return  to  the  Guildhall  again.  After 
I  left  I  went  into  the  magistrates'  private 
room,  and  stayed  there  for  some  time. 

Were  you  afterwards  present  when  Hum- 
phries, the  gaoler,  came  P — Yes. 

Where  was  that  P  —  That  was  in  the 
magistrates'  private  room. 

At  what  hour  was  that?-— I  think  it 
must  have  been  about  half-past  one  or 
two. 

Did  Humphries  get  any  direction,  as  to 
his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  gaol,  should 
it  be  attacked?— No. 

Did  he  communicate  to  the  magistrates 


that  he  had  heard  of  an  intended  attack  ? 
— ^Yes,  he  did. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  to  the  gaol  P — 
Yes,  I  did. 

What  time  did  you  get  there  P — ^I  got 
there  about  half-past  two. 

Who  accompanied  you  P — ^Mr.  Alderman 
Abraham  HUKouse  and  Mr.  Sawige, 

Had  Mr.  Alderman  Savage  been  the 
mayor  of  Bristol  a  year  before,  or  shortJy 
before  P— Yes. 

Was  he  recognised  by  any  of  the  crowd  P 
— ^I  am  not  awsre  that  he  was. 

Had  you  seen  Mr.  Alderman  Sa/vage  in 
any  crowd  on  that  day  P — ^No. 

Neither  at  ihe  Mansion  House  nor  else- 
where P — ^No. 

When  you  arrived  at  the  gaol  there  was 
rioting  going  on  P — Yes. 

A  considerable  number  of  persons,  I 
believe,  in  the  island,  and  a  great  number 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  P — ^I  do 
not  recollect  that  there  were  any  on  the 
opposite  side ;  there  were  so  many  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  that  I  could  not  see  well 
what  were  on  the  opposite  side. 

On  the  Cut  did  you  see  any  persons  P — 
Yes ;  it  was  on  the  Cut  that  there  were  so 
mwv  persons  that  I  could  not  see. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  persons  on  the 
opposite  side  or  the  Cut  to  co-operate  with 
persons  upon  the  side  of  the  gaol  P — Cer- 
tainly not.(a) 

It  is  a  wide  Cut  and  a  very  steep  hank« 
is  it  not  P — ^Yes. 

About  what  number  of  persons,  during 
the  time  you  remained,  were  there  as- 
sisting in  this  riotP — I  should  think  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hnndred 
actually  engaged  in  breaking  into  the 
gaol. 

You  have  mentioned  the  magistrates 
who  wont  with  you  to  the  gaol,  were 
they  accompanied  by  any  other  pereons  P 
— There  were  about  twenty-five,  I  should 
think. 

Inhabitants  P — Yes. 

Were  those  twenty-five  armed  in  any 
wi^P — ^No,  not  at  all. 

Mad  anything  been  said  before  you  set 
out,  upon  the  subject  of  your  arming  with 
staves? — It  was  particularly  requested 
that  we  would  not  be  armed. 

Lord  Tenterden  :  Who  requested  you  P 
— Mr.  Alderman  Savage,  I  think,  in  par- 
ticular. 

Sei^jeant  Wilde:  Were  your  party  dis- 
cerned by  the  mob  P — Yes. 

Were  you  attacked  in  any  way  P — ^Yes, 
as  soon  as  we  came  within  stone's  throw 
of  the  mob,  they  assailed  us  with  a  shower 
of  sticks  and  stones. 

Were  you  compelled  to  retreat  P — ^Yes, 
we  were. 
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Did  Toa  afterwards  seek  the  magistrateB 
in  a  sabsequent  part  of  that  day  P — A.boiit 
seyen  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  went  down 
to  the  Council  Honse. 

For  what  purpose  did  yon  go  P — I  really 
hardly  know  what  the  object  was ;  it  was 
to  render  any  assistance  that  was  in  my 
power. 

Did  yon  find  anyone  who  could  direct 
your  assistance  P— No ;  I  found  no  magis* 
trate  there. 

Did  you  go  to  any  other  places  to  en- 
deavour to  find  a  magistrate  P — ^Not  that 
evening. 

Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Alderman 
George  lives  P — ^Yes,  at  Gotham. 

Were  you  there  at  all  on  the  Sund^,  or 
when  P — I  was  there  very  early  on  Mon- 
dav  morning,  at  three  o'clock. 

What  distance  is  that  from  Bristol  P — 
Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Did  you  find  him  P— No,  I  saw  two  of 
bis  servants,  who  were  outside  the  door. 

Where  did  you  go  from  thence  P — I  went 
into  Park  Street. 

Whose  boose  there  P — I  did  not  go  to 
any  one's  house;  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Berkeley  Square. 

On  the  Sunday  you  saw  no  more  of  the 
rioting  P — ^No,  no  more  on  the  Sunday. 

Gross-examined  by  Cam^eU. 

About  what  hour  on  the  Saturday  even- 
ing was  it  that  you  went  to  Queen  Square  P 
— ^About  five  o'clock. 

Did  you  hear  the  Biot  Act  read  the  first 
time  P— No,  I  did  not  hear  the  Biot  Act 
read  at  all. 

That  was  before  the  military  cameP*- 
Yea. 

Did  you  see  any  straw  carried  into  the 
Mansion  House  P^-Yes,  I  saw  three  men 
come  out  of  the  body  of  the  mob,  who 
went  across  Queen  Square,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  returned,  eacn  carrying  a  large 
bundle  of  straw,  and  they  went  with  it 
into  the  Mansion  House. 

Were  not  the  mob  very  violent  at  that 
time  P — ^Yes,  very  violent. 

Did  it  appear,  to  you  that  the  persons 
in  the  Mansion  House  were  in  dflmger  of 
their  lives  P  —  Yes,  in  very  considerable 
danser. 

Did  you  stop  till  the  military  came  P— 
Yes. 

In  your  judgment  was  it  in  their  power 
to  have  suppressed  the  riotP — Oertainly, 
if  assisted  by  the  civil  power. 

That  is  your  opinion  P 

Lord  TSMTEBDBN  :  You  aisked  for  his 
opinion. 

Oam^pheH :  Did  you  hear  any  orders  given 
to  Colonel  Brefreion  ? — No. 

Did  you  observe  how  the  mayor  was 
dressedP— He  w»b  dressed  as  usual. 


In  his  court  dress,  as  is  usual  upon  such 
a  solemnity  P  —  I  am  not  aware  what  is 
usual.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was 
anything  peculiar  in  his  dress. 

Did  you  observe  whether  he  had  a  dress 
coat  and  buckles  P — I  did  not  observe  whe- 
ther he  had  a  dress  coat  or  not. 

Did  you  observe  that  ho  was  dressed  on 
Sunday  P — ^I  did  not  see  him  on  Sunday. 

Did  jou  see  Golonel  Brereton  on  Sun- 
day with  the  magistrates  P — I  saw  him 
enter  the  room  where  the  magistrates 
entered. 

Did  you  hear  any  conversation  between 
him  and  the  magistrates,  or  between  him 
and  Mr.  Serjeant  LudLow  ?-—^q^  I  was 
not  present  at  that. 

Did  you  hear  any  persons  say  that  they 
would  not  act  without  the  military  P — ^No, 
I  did  not  hear  anyone  say  that. 

Or  that  they  would  not  act  with  the 
military  P — No. 

There  were  only  three  that  remained  to 
protect  the  magistrates,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Seijeant  Ludlow  f— Yes. 

How  did  you  get  the  twenty-five,  who 
afterwards  went  to  the  gaolP — A  con- 
siderable number  of  gentlemen  came  after- 
wards. 

About  how  many  P — I  should  think  ten 
or  a  dozen ;  and  we  collected  a  good  many 
as  we  went  along  the  streets. 

Were  not  as  many  collected  as  could  be 
found  P — ^Yes,  we  went  into  the  Gommer- 
oial  Booms. 

To  try  to  collect  a  force  P — Yes. 

Do  not  you  know  that  the  magistrates 
likewise  sent  for  the  soldiers  to  so  to  the 
gaol  P — ^I  am  not  aware  that  they  did. 

Did  you  see  any  soldiers  at  the  gaol». 
when  you  were  there  P — ^No,  but  I  saw 
some  go  there  after  we  were  driven  off. 

About  how  many  P — ^About  twenty. 

Of  the  ^  Dragoon  Guards  P— Yes. 

How  long  did  they  remain  P~I  should . 
think  not  five  minutes. 

Did  you  see  what  they  did,  when  they 
were  there  P — ^No,  I  saw  them  from  Bed*- 
cliff  Parade,  which  is  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

Did  you  hear  any  cheering,  or  see  any 
waving  of  gloves  P— No,  I  could  not  see 
them  at  the  gaol. 

Supposing,  that  your  party  of  twenty- 
five  had  been  armed,  could  that  party 
have  done  anything  towards  suppressing 
the  ziot  at  that  time  P— I  do  not  think 
they  could. 

Did  you  see  a  man  wounded  with  a 
sledge-hammer  at  the  gaol  P — Yes,  I  did. 

Who  was  he  P— Mr.  lAtde,  the  attorney. 

One  of  your  twenty-five  P-^ne  of  we 
twenty-five. 

The  partner  of  the  under  sheriff  P— -Yes. 

Was  not  he  very  severely  wounded  P — 
Yes,  I  thought  he  was  dead ;  I  went  to 
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piok  faim  np,  and  I  was  obliged  to  pnt 
him  down  aeain. 

When  Aloerman  Savage  and  Alderman 
HWiouse  went  to  the  gaoU  could  they 
have  done  more  to  snppreBS  ^e  riot,  ihau 
thiE^^  aotnall^  did  P— They  wonld  if  they 
had  waited  till  the  military  came. 

When  was  Mr.  Little  struck  P — Before 
the  arrival  of  the  military. 

You  said  that  your  parfcy  were  driyen 
off  before  the  military  came  P — ^Yes. 

Oouid  you  have  stayed  with  safety  P — 
No,  but  if  we  had  not  gone  there  till  the 
military  came,  we  might  have  done  some 
good.  I  believe,  then,  that  we  might 
have  saved  the  gaol. 

That  is,  if  the  military  had  acted  P— If 
the  military  had  acted. 

But  if,  instead  of  actinff,  they  had 
thrown  up  their  gloves  and  done  nothing, 
could  you  have  saved  the  gaolP  —  Cer- 
tainly not. 

Be-examined  by  WUde, 

You  were  asked  how  many  remained 
with  the  magistrates ;  you  said  three ; 
were  any  more  asked  to  remain  P — ^The 
request  was  made  generally,  and  only 
three  remained. 

Was  the  request  repeated, — were  any 
more  asked  to  remain  P — No,  all  the  rest 
were  gone. 

Do  you  mean  at  the  I'equest  P — ^No,  in 
Gonsequence  of  the  request,  only  three 
remained. 

My  question  is,  whether  any  particular 
request  was  made  to  other  individuals  to 
remain  P — No,  only  a  general  request. 

At  those  meetings,  what  appeared  to 
you  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants P — They  were  perfectly  willing  to  act 
in  any  way  that  tke  magistrates  would 
direct. 

James  Prowse, — Examined  by  Ooletidge, 

[A  surgeon  residing  at  Bristol.  I  went 
to  Queen  Square  on  Saturday,  the  day  the 
riots  began.J 

About  what  time  of  the  day  was  that  P — 
Between  twelve  and  one. 

At  that  time  were  there  any  military 
before  the  Mansion  House  P— A  few. 

Was  there  a  mob  there  P — There  was. 

What  were  they  doing  P  —  Throwing 
stones  over  the  heads  of  the  military,  and 
some  of  them  were  before  the  military, 
battering  down  the  boards,  which  had 
been  put  up  after  the  Mansion  House  had 
been  oroken  into,  on  the  Saturday  night. 

Lord  TEHTEBDBir :  What  part  of  the  miU- 
tarv  were  they  P — ^The  3rd  JDragoons. 

CoUridge  s  How  long  did  you  stay  there 
upon  that  occasion  P— -I  stayed  there  till  a 
little  after  one,  or  about  one. 

Lord  Tbvtebdbv:  Bbw  long  did  you 
stay  there  P^Abont  an  hour. 


Coleridge!  While  you  were  there,  did 
you  toee  either  of  the  aldermen  come  up 
towards  the  Mansion  House  P — I  did. 

Who  were  they  P — ^Alderman  Savage  amd 
Alderman  KUhouee, 

Which  of  the  two  P — 1  believe  Mr.  Gtorge 
SWumeej  the  shorter  of  the  two. 

Were  they  recognised  by  the  mob?— 
They  were. 

Did  they  go  to  the  Mansion  House,  or 
return  P — ^They  went  up  near  it,  and  looked 
at  it ;  I  suppose,  to  see  what  state  it  was 
in. 

Did  they  then  go  back  P — They  returned, 
having  been  recognised. 

While  you  were  there,  did  you  hear  any- 
thing said  about  the  Bridewell,  among* 
•the  mob  P — ^I  did. 

What  was  it  P  —There  was  a  loud  decla- 
ration coming  from  the  mob,  that  they 
were  going  to  Bridewell  to  break  it  open. 

Did  you  see,  in  point  of  fact,  a  part  of 
the  mob  go  off  in  that  direction  P — I  did. 

Did  you,  upon  that  yourself  go  towards 
the  Bridewell  P— I  did. 

By  the  same  route  that  the  mob  did  P — 
Not  by  the  same  route. 

When  you  arrived  there,  had  the  mob 
got  to  the  Bridewell  P— They  had. 

Lord  Tentsrden  :  Is  it  necessary  to  go 
over  the  same  ground  so  often  P — We  have 
had  that  half-a-dozen  times. 

Coleridge :  Did  you  see  the  numbers  and 
the  character  of  the  mob  that  arrived  at 
the  Bridewell  P— I  did. 

About  what  was  their  number  P — ^Per- 
haps sixty  or  seventy,  men  and  boys,  and 
women  and  girls. 

Of  those,  how  many,  at  the  time  yon 
arrived,  were  actually  engaged  P — Perhaps 
not  more  than  five  or  six ;  the  gateways 
being  narrow,  there  could  not  many  work 
at  a  time. 

In  your  judgment,  could  a  civil  force 
have  prevented  what  they  were  about, — 
that  mob  at  the  Bridewell  P— Certainly. 

A  civil  force  of  what  amount  P— On  that 
side,  I  think  a  dozen  men  well  armed 
might  have  prevented  it,— twenty  at 
most. 

Were  you  to  and  fro  from  time  to  time, 
while  Bridewell  was  being  attacked? — 
And  also  while  it  was  burning. 

How  long  might  it  be  from  the  time  the 
attack  commenced,  before  you  saw  any 
flames  or  smoke  p — I  think  an  hour  and  a 
half,  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  before  I 
saw  smoke  issue.  I  did  not  remain  the 
whole  time,  for  I  had  found  two  of  my 
sons  in  the  Square,  and  I  thought  it  right 
to  ffo  home  with  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  do  you 
remember  ^oing  to  the  Bishop^i  FftlaoeP 
—I  do,  at  night. 

About  what  time  P — ^Bleves  o^clock. 

Was  it  oa  fire  P— It  WM. 
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Was  therei  at  that  time,  a  largo  assem- 
blage of  people  P — ^Not  at  ihat  time. 

Do  yon  remember  seeing  the  Dodington 
troop  of  Teomanry  in  College  Green  r — I 
do. 

Where  were  they  drawn  up  ? — Opposite 
the  Cathedral. 

Tb»t  is  near  to  the  Bishop's  Palace  P — 
It  is. 

That  ifi  the  troop  commanded  by  Captain 
CodringionF — ^It  is. 

Did  you  see  Colonel  Brereion  in  oonyer- 
satioii  with  Captain  Codrington  ? — I  did. 

Had  they  any  magistrate  or  any  peace 
officer  with  them  P — I  saw  none. 

About  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  night  or 
Monday  morning  were  you  in  Queen 
Square  P — ^I  was. 

About  that  time  what  was  the  number 
of  the  mob,  as  near  as  you  can  judge,  in 
Queen  Square  P — Do  you  mean  rioters  or 
the  whole  ? 

First,  ^ive  me  the  number  of  those 
engaged  in  the  riotP — ^About  three  or  four 
hundred  actually  engaged, — ^that  is  going 
to  and  fro,  going  to  plunder  and  going  to 
recelTO  plunder, — going  backwards  and 
forwards,  but  not  anything  like  that  num- 
ber actually  engaged  in  breaking  into  the 
houses. 

About  how  many  do  you  suppose  were 
actually  engaged  in  breaking  into  the 
houses,  and  setting  fire  to  themP — ^Per- 
haps a  dozen  or  two,  or  more. 

Do  you  remember,  at  that  time,  a  cry 
being  raised  that  the  soldiers  were 
coming  P — I  do  remember  it.  I  had  pre- 
yiously  apprised  many  persons  among  the 
crowd,  that  I  saw  there,  that  there  was  a 
large  troop  coming,  which  I  expected 
every  moment.  I  purposely  apprised  them 
of  it. 

What<^was  the  effect  upon  the  persons 
assembled,  of  that  cry  beine  raised  P— The 
effect  upon  that  part  of  the  assemblage, 
which  I  consider  the  mob,  was  to  cause 
thiam  to  run  off  immediately;  a  great 
many  of  the  mer^  spectators  ran  away 
also. 

Did  you  yourself  go  home  after  this  P — 
I  followed  some  soldiers  that  came  up,  to 
see  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

Did  you,  in  point  of  fact,  go  home  P — I 
did. 

In  your  way  home,  had  you  to  pass 
through  a  place  called  Barton  Alley  P — 
Yes. 

liiXELKDALB,  J. :  At  what  time  was  this  P 
-"This  was  about  one  o'clock,  or  a  quarter 
to  one. 

(MwidgB:  Do  }rou  remember  seeing  a 
|ui-8hop  broken  into  P — I  did  not  see  it 
oroksn  into;  the  persons  had  actually 
wokm  in  when  I  got  there. 

Were  there  persons  in  the  gin-shop 
IttvidflringP— TUre  were. 


About  how  many  r — Fifteen  or  sixteen ; 
the  proprietor  was  trying  to  appease  them 
byjuying  them  with  gin. 

Did  you  go  into  the  gin-shop  P — ^I  did. 

With  other  persons  ? — With  two  or  t^ee 
other  persons. 

Did  you  turn  them  out  P — ^We  did. 

Were  you  at  Lawford's  Gate  P— I  was. 

Were  you  at  the  gaol  ? — ^I  was. 

Were  you  at  Queen  Square  at  other 
times  than  those  I  have  asked  youP— I 
was. 

On  the  Sunday  P — On  the  Sunday. 

During  those  times  did  you  at  any  time 
see  any  resistance  offered  by  the  civil 
power  to  the  rioters  P— Not  any. 

Cross-examined  by  Scarlett. 

I  think  we  begin  at  the  Mansion  House 
usually ;  about  nine  o'clock  was  your  first 
appearance  P — ^Yes. 

When  you  went  to  the  Mansion  House 
didyou  see  the  soldiers P — I  did. 

What  were  they  doing  ?— The  Dragoons 
at  that  time  were  standing  before  the 
Mansion  House,  and  the  Blues  were  riding 
iMMskwards  and  forwards  within  the  rail- 
Did  you  see  any  of  the  3rd  Dragoons 
drinking  or  smoking  with  the  mob  P — ^No, 
I  saw  the  Dragoons  themselves  smoking 
together.  I  saw  an  officer  of  the  Blues 
give  one  of  his  soldiers  a  cigar:  they 
seemed  to  be  quite  at  their  ease. 

Whilst  the  riot  was  going  forward  P — 
There  was  no  actual  riot  at  that  time. 

You  did  not  stay  long  at  the  Mansion 
House  P — Perhaps  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  half ;  I  do  not  exactly  know  how  long. 

Did  you  hear  any  shouting  by  the  mob  P 
— Idii 

What  did  they  shout P— "The  King," 
and  sometimes  "  Beform,"  I  think. 

Were  the  shouts  very  general  P—Among 
those  persons  that  I  suppose  to  have  been 
rioters  they  were,  but  not  among  other 
persons  that  were  most  of  them  behind 
the  soldiers. 

Those  persons  that  were  behind  the 
soldiers  that  stood  in  the  Square,  did  they 
take  any  part  to  prevent  the  rioters — did 
you  see  any  activity  used  by  them  P — ^Not 
at  that  time :  there  were  a  ^eat  number 
of  persons  within  the  Mansion  House  as 
well  as  myself,  who  went  to  offer  their 
services  as  I  did. 

Did  you  see  Colonel  Brereton  there  P — I 
believe  I  did  not  at  that  time. 

Did  you  see  him  at  any  period  of  that 
night,  about  the  time  that  the  14th 
Dragoons  were  attacked  by  the  mob  P — ^I 
did  not. 

Did  you  see  him  at  any  time  P — Not  that 
night. 

Ik>  yoa  reooUeet  the  oixGumBtanoeof  the 
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14th  Dragoons 
perfectly  weU. 

When  I  say  that  night,  I  call  the  night 
till  the  daylight  in  the  morning  P  — 
Certainly. 

What  I  call  Saturday  night,  I  consider 
as  lasting  till  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Daring  that  period  did  yon  see 
Colonel  Brereton ; — I  did  not. 

Did  yon  hear  him  say  to  the  moh,  or  to 
any  of  them,  that  they  should  not  be  fired 
on  again  P — I  did  not.  I  did  not  see  him, 
or  hear  him,  on  Satardajr  night,  at  all. 

Did  you  CTer  hear  him  say  tbatP — I 
never  heard  him  say  so.  . 

Or  anything  to  that  effect  P— Or  anything 
to  that  effect. 

Or  anything  about  the  14th  Light 
DraffoonsP^I  never  heard  him  say  a 
single  word  about  the  14th  Light 
Dragoons. 

When  you  heard  the  mob  say,  on  the 
Sunday,  that  they  were  going  to  the 
Bridewell,  were  any  of  the  soldiers  present 
to  hear  that  P — ^They  were. 

How  many,  do  you  think  P— There  were, 
perhaps,  a  (tozen,  or  fourteen  or  fifteen  in 
Charlotte  Street,  and  one  port  of  that 
number  were  in  the  Square,  on  the  other 
side.  They,  of  course,  could  not  have 
hewd,  but  those  in  Charlotte  Street  must 
have  heard  it. 

LiTiLEPALE,  J. :  How  many  iF^ere  there 
in  Chifflotte  Street  and  the  Square  P— I  do 
not  think  there  were  more  than  fourteen 
^r  fifteen  altogether. 

How  many  in  Charlotte  Street  P— Per- 
haps eight  or  ten. 

Scarlett:  Were  they  on  horseback P — 
They  wore. 

Was  there  any  officer  with  themP*-I 
think  not;  only  a  sergeant. 

Did  you  go  immediately  to  the  Bride- 
well P— As  soon  as  the  mob  went  I  also 
went,  but  I  went  by  another  road.  I  went 
along  the  Back,  and  they  went  along  Back 
Street. 

Were  the  gates  closed  when  you  arrived  P 
— They  were. 

The  gates  are  usually  left  open  P — By 
day. 

Could  you  tell  how  they  had  been  dosed  P 
— 1  suppose  by  persons  within. 

Who  were  enclosed  inside  P — ^I  suppose 
the  governor  and  his  attendants. 

Did  the  mob  attack  the  gate  P— They 
did. 

What  did  they  do  to  get  them  open  P — 
They  hammered  in  the  first  place. 

B!ad  they  hammers  with  them  P — ^Ham- 
mers or  bars. 

Or  both  perhaps  P— Or  both.  I  do  not 
know  that  lactually  saw  a  hammer  at  that 
time. 

Tell  me  how  the  mob  got  through  the 
gates  P — They  struck  the  gates,  and  in  five 


minutes  after  they  had  beaten  at  the  doors, 
I  saw  the  gates  give  way— that  is,  tbey 
were  partly  open. 

What  became  of  the  gates  P— I  did  not 
see  what  became  of  the  gates. 

Did  you  go  within  the  gates  P — ^N'ot  at 
that  time. 

llien  the  gates  had  been  shut  P— Thejr 
had  been  shut. 

How  long  were  they  attacking  the 
gates  P — They  were  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
minutes  before  they  forced  their  way  in. 

At  both  gates,  or  only  one  P — ^It  is  one 
gate  I  am  speaking  of. 

Which  street  was  that  towards  P — ^To- 
wards the  Guildhall,  towards  the  city. 

Then  what  was  passing  at  the  other  gat^ 
I  presume,  yon  do  not  Know  P — ^I  do  not 
know. 

When  they  forced  the  gate,  and  got  in^ 
you  did  not  go  with  them  P — I  did  not  go  ; 
the  mob  was  increasing ;  I  thought  it  was 
time  to  go  home  with  my  children. 

The  mob  was  increasing,  was  itP — 
Certainly,  or  rather  the  spectators  were 
increasing. 

It  appears  to  me  that  all  Bristol  seemed 
to  be  spectators ;  there  was  a  vast  crowd 
of  spectators,  were  there  notP — In  some- 
places,  in  the  Square  for  example. 

Were  there  men  amongst  them,  as  well 
as  women  and  children  P— Yes. 

Great  numbers  of  men  P  —  In  some* 
places,  but  not  there. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  went  back 
to  the  Square  the  next  morning,  and  yon 
saw  Alderman  Sewage  and  HiUwuee  come, 
and  they  were  recognised  by  the  mob ;  but 
you  have  not  beeen  asked  in  what  manner 
the  mob  showed  that  recognition  P — They 
hooted  them,  and  hissed  them. 

Very  much  P — Not  very  much. 

Were  their  names  mentioned  P — ^I  think 
not.  I  recognised  them  immediately, 
because  I  knew  their  persons. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  might  that  be, 
on  Sunday  morning  P — It  was  perhaps, 
from  half-past  twelve  •to  one,  when  they 
came  up. 

How  long  had  vou  been  there  before  P — 
I  think  about  half  an  hour ;  I  had  come- 
from  College  Green. 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  yoa 
happened  to  hear  Alderman  HUhouee  road 
the  Biot  Act  that  morning  P — I  think  not ;. 
he  certainly  did  not  then. 

Did  you  see  any  soldiers  come  to  the 
Mansion  House,  whilst  you  stayed  there  P 
— I  saw  none. 

You  say  the  mob  were  throwing  stones 
over  the  soldiers*  heads  at  the  wmdowsi, 
and  were  also  battering  the  windows,  to- 
destroy  a  protection  that  had  been  put 
up  in  the  night.  Did  the  soldiers  interfere 
to  prevent  them  P-  Occasionally  they  did; 
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th^  would  ride  up  and  drive  them  away, 
and  then  retire  to  their  stations. 

At  what  hour  in  the  morning  were  yon 
in  College  Green  P— Between  eleven  and 
twelve. 

Was  not  there  a  considerable  body  of 
men  there,  a  conaiderable  crowd,  whether 
you  call  them  mob  or  spectators,  I  do  not 
oare  P — ^Not  a  great  many. 

Did  ^oa  see  any  engagement  between  the 
14ith  Light  Dragoons  and  the  mob  there  P 
— I  did,  or  rather  I  heard  it ;  I  saw  the 
people  throwing  at  the  military,  from 
College  Green,  to  College  Place. 

At  College  Green,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
upon  the  Sonday  P — I  should  rather  say  it 
was  between  College  Green  and  College 

At  the  same  time  that  this  was  passinff 
there  was  a  great  crowd  in  Qaeen  Square  r 
— I  do  not  know  that  there  was,  I  had  not 
been  there  then. 

When  yon  did  go,  you  found  a  great 
crowd  P— The  crowd  was  not  great. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  may  call  a  great 
crowd;  some  persons  call  500  a  great 
orowd  P— Altogether  there  were  not  500, 
or  anvthing  like  that  number. 

Did  you  go  immediately  from  the  place 
where  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  were  en- 
gaged with  the  mob,  to  Queen  Square  P — 

Then  at  Queen  Square  you  found  about 
five  hundred  P—Not  500,  nor  anything 
like  it. 

How  many  might  there  be  engaged  with 
the  14th  P^  do  not  know,  for  I  did  not 

fdt  close  enoagh  to  look  down  College 
laoe ;  I  did  not  turn  round  the  comer, 
lest  I  should  be  shot 

You  heard  shot  then  P — ^I  did. 

And  you  saw  stones  and  sticks  flying  P 
—I  did. 

At  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  P— Yes. 

What  became  of  that  bodyP^They 
retired. 

Who  was  with  them  P — I  do  not  know. 

Upon  your  oath,  was  not  Colonel 
Brereton  there  P — I  suppose  he  was,  but  I 
did  not  see  him  there,  I  saw  him  after* 
wards. 

How  soon  afterwards  P— Half  an  hour. 

Where  P— -At  College  Green. 

Then  he  was  not  tnere  when  they  were 
firing  P — I  suppose  he  was,  but  I  did  not 
see  him  there. 

Scarlett:  I  understood  the  witness  to 
say  before  that  he  had  not  seen  Colonel 
Brereton  the  whole  of  that  day  P— On 
Saturday  night. 

Do  you  Imow  what  caused  the  soldiers 
to  retire  P — I  do  not  know  the  cause. 

Then  you  saw  Colonel  Brereton  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  what  was  he  doing 
there  P — He  rode  up  to  his  lodffings  in 
Unity  Street — ^for  I  had  been  to  c&ess  one 


of  the  wounded  persons — and,  after  I  had 
dressed  him,  ana  sent  him  off  to  the  in- 
firmary. Colonel  Brereton  rode  up. 

You  did  not  hear  him  say  anything  P — 
No,  I  was  not  near  enough  to  him. 

You  raised  a  cry  on  Sunday  night,  and 
circulated  a  report  that  the  soldiers  were 
coming  P— I  did,  having  seen  the  Doding- 
ton  troop. 

Did  any  soldiers  come  soon  afterwards  P 
— ^A  few  of  the  Dragoons  came  forward. 

How  many  do  you  think  P — Four  or 
five. 

What  did  they  do  when  they  came  P — 
They  did  nothing. 

Did  they  get  anything  P — I  believe  they 
did. 

What  did  they  get  P— I  think  they  had 
a  bottle  of  wine  given  to  them. 

By  whomP — By  some  of  the  mob. 

Aud  then  what  did  they  doP — ^They 
went  away. 

Were  they  cheered  by  the  mob  P — I  do 
not  recollect,  probably  they  were. 

Did  yon  go  after  the  soloiers  P — I  did. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  wine  drunk  P — 1 
did. 

Did  you  see  them  drinking  with  the 
mob  P — ^I  did. 

Wheve  did  you  see  ibis  P— On  the  quay, 
two  of  the  Dragoons. 

In  going  to  the  quay,  where  you  saw 
them  drinking  the  wine,  they  must  have 
passed  through  the  Square  P — One  part  of 
It. 

They  must  have  rode  through  the  mob  ? 
—Through  the  mob. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral:  Is  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  have  gone 
through  the  mob,  to  have  got  throngh  the 
Souare  P— No. 

There  were  four  sides  to  the  Square, 
and  only  one  of  them  occupied  by  the 
mob  P — ^Only  one  side. 

Scarlett:  Did  they  ride  through  that 
one  side  P — ^They  did. 

Charlee  Oardmer  swom.^ Examined  by 
Shej>herd. 

I  believe  you  are  a  captain  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  and  live  at  Bristol  P— Yes. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  29th 
of  October,  did  you  go  to  the  Mansion 
HoaseP— Idid. 

About  what  time  P — About  two  o'clock. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go  there  P — 
To  offer  my  assistance  as  a  special  con> 
stable. 

Lord  TsNTEBDBN :  Had  you  been  sworD 
in  P— I  had. 

Shepherd:  About  what  time  was  it 
when  you  returned  home  at  nip^ht,  the  last 
time  when  you  left  P— I  think  it  was  about 
a  quarter  past  six. 

During  the  time  yon  were  at  the  Man- 
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sion  House,  did  you  see  Sir  Charles 
WethereUl—l  did. 

Did  yon  assist  him  in  escaping  fh)m  the 
Mansion  House  P — ^I  did. 

I  believe  you  took  him  to  your  own 
house  P — I  did. 

About  what  timeP — I  think  it  was 
aboat  a  quarter  past  six,  or  near  about 
that  time. 

Do  you  know  how  soon  after  that  he  left 
the  town  P — ^I  should  rather  think  he  left 
Bristol  about  ten  o'clock,  or  probably 
before. 

OrosB-examined  by  CampheU. 

Sir  Charlee  WethereU  escaped  before  the 
soldiers  came,  did  not  he  P— -He  did. 

Did  not  it  appear  to  you  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  his  Rfe  7 — Certainly  he  was. 

Did  it  appear  to  you,  that  it  would  have 
been  practicable  for  him,  at  that  time,  to 
have  continued  at  Bristol,  and  to  have 
held  the  gaol  delivery  P — ^No. 

y^j  p — I  think  he  was  in  danger  of  his 
life. 

From  whom  P — ^The  mob. 

Darnel  Thomas  Ma4xurthy, — ^Examined  by 
Wightma/n. 

[A  stationer.  My  house  is  a  doeeii 
yards  from  the  Bridewell.] 

Did  you  see  them  come  to  the  Bride- 
well P— Yes. 

Was  the  gate  next  the  Bridewell  Lane 
shut  when  they  came  ? — It  was  not. 

Was  it  wholiv  open,  or  only  partially  P — 
Wholly  open,  the  same  as  it  generally  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Did  you  see  the  attack  made  by  the  mob 
upon  the  Bridewell  P — ^Tes,  I  did. 

Was  it  the  first  attack  P^When  they 
first  came  there  was  a  general  halt  made 
at  the  Bridewell  gates;  they  seemed  to 
be,  in  their  minds,  tenacious  of  approach- 
ing the  Bridewell ;  at  last  one  boy  goes 
from  the  rest  of  the  mob,  and  knocks  at 
the  governor's  door. 

"V^ll,  what  then  P— He  returned  back 
again  to  the  mob,  and  shortly  after  some 
other  person  appeared  to  come  from  a 
direct  line  with  the  top  of  the  lane,  and 
there  was  a  general  rush  into  the  inside 
of  the  place. 

Then  the  attack  took  place  P— Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
governor  P—1  saw  that  the  governor 
repulsed  them  in  the  first  place  and  got 
thegates  partially  shut. 

The  gates  leading  to  Bridewell  Lane  P — 
Yes,  one  of  the  gates  had  been  skat  at 
that  time. 

The  bridge  end  gate  P^Yes,  the  bridge 
«nd  gate. 

The  governor  had  repulsed  the  mob  and 
got  the  gate  partially  shnt  ?— Yes. 

What   happened   then  P^43eeing  Ibat 


they  had  overpowered  him,  I  went  to  tlie 
back  part  of  my  premises. 

Was  any  attack  made  upon  the  gates 
that  had  been  so  partially  shutP^Yee, 
they  were  forcing  the  gates  open;  they 
were  in  the  act  of  forcing  them  open  when 
I  left. 

What  did  you  do  P— The  back  part  of 
my  premises  runs  directly  behind  the 
Bridewell ;  I  got  on  the  top  pf  ihe  tiles  at 
the  back  of  my  premises,  and  got  on  the 
roof  of  the  Bridewell,  and  then  I  called 
out  for  Mr.  JBvans,  the  governor. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Evaais? — ^Mr.  Evan9 
came  up  to  me. 

Did  he  get  upon  the  roof  of  his  house  ? 
—He  has  a  small  window  leading  from 
the  roof  of  the  Bridewell. 

Did  he  make  his  escape  that  way? — 
Yes,  with  his  wife. 

Did  he  desire  you  to  go  anywhere  F — 
Yes,  he  requested  I  would  call  upon  the 
magistrates  to  state  his  situation,  or  to 
come  to  hia  assistance. 

How  long  had  this  occupied  from  the 
time  you  got  to  your  own  house  till  yon 
were  requested  to  go  to  the  magistrates  P 
— From  half  an  hour  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  I  should  think. 

Did  you  go  in  search  of  the  magistrates  P 

Where  did  you  go  to  first  P— I  went  to» 
the  auUdhaU  first  of  aU. 

Did  you  go  to  the  front  doorP — ^Yes. 

Oould  you  get  in P— No,  I  could  not;  I 
found  it  ^ut. 

Did  yon  knock  P— Yes,  I  found  the  door 
closed,  and  I  then  went  to  where  the  wit- 
nesses generally  go  through, — ^the  aule 
door. 

Was  that  open  or  shut  P— It  was  pad- 
locked. 

When  you  found  you  could  not  get  in 
at  the  Guildhall,  where  did  yon  go  to 
then  P — I  went  from  there  to  the  Coimoil 
House. 

Oould  you  get  in  there  P— No,  I  oonld 
not. 

Where  did  you  go  to  then  P— I  went 
with  Mr.  Lunetl  in  Corn  Street — ^he  took 
me  by  the  arm  and  inquired  of  some 
gentlemen  whether  they  mew  where  the 
magistrates  where,  and  ihej  said,  they 
believed  they  were  in  the  Guildhall 
chamber. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Guildhall  chamber  P^ 
Yes,  I  did. 

With  Mr.  LumUF—YeB,  I  did. 

Gould  you  get  in  there  P— I  made  appli- 
cation, or  Mr.  LuneU  made  awlioatioa  for 
the  magistrates;  he  was  denied  at  first, 
but  he  insisted  upon  goins  in. 

Who  is  Mr.  jftuMMf-^ne  of  the  Mr. 
liwneUe  was  the  sherifi'  of  Kistol  at  one 
time;  I  do  not  know  whether  hewasst 
that  time. 
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Xfl  lie  a  respectable  man  F-*YeB,  a  mer- 
chant of  Bristol. 

Yoa  Bay  Mr.  LuneU  inBieted  upon  going 
inP — Yes,  he  said  he  wished  to  see  the 
magistrates,  and  insisted  upon  ffoing  in, 
but  there  was  some  objectionjmade  at  first. 
Did  jou  ultimately  get  in  P — ^Yes,  I  did. 
Did  you  find  aay  of  the  magistrates 
there  P — I  met  Mr.  Alderman  Damd. 

Where  was  he  P — He  was  sitting  in  the 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  sitting  there 
ae  senior  alderman,  I  suppose. 

Any  other  alderman  that  you  knew  P— 
Mr.  Alderman  Bwoage  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Hilhouae  ;  I  am  not  certain  whether 
Mr.  Alderman  Bavag^  was  not  there. 
Was  the  town  olerk(fl)  there  ? — He  was. 
Besides  the  magistrates  and  the  town 
clerk  you  haTe  mentioned,  was  there  any 
other  person  in  the  room  P — Yes,  several 
persons. 

Was  Mr.  Johiuon  there  P— He  was. 
He  is  a  solicitor  at  Bristol  P — ^He  was  a 
solicitor  there — ^he  has  since  left. 

Lord  TsznsBDBK:  Did  you  deliver  the 
governor's  message  P — Yes,  I  did. 

Wightmom:  To  the  magistrates  as- 
sembled there  P — ^Yes. 

What  did  you  tell  themP^I  stated  that 
Bridewell  was  attacked,  and  that  they 
were  in  the  act  of  releasing  or  had  re- 
leased the  prisoners,  and  they  were  going 
to  set  it  on  fire,  and  I  requested  the 
magistrates  to  come  immediately  to  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Evam^  as  ^it  was  impos- 
sible to  protect  the  prison. 

Lord  Temtebdsn  :  Was  the  mayor  there  P 
— ^I  <Ud  not  see  the  mayor  there. 

Wightman:  Did  you  tell  them  how 
many  men  you  thought  would  be  suffi- 
cient P— Yes;  I  stated  that  I  thought 
twenty  men  would  protect  the  prison  and 
ten  soldiers,  and  if  thev  would  give  me 
orders,  I  would  go  to  the  Square  and  get 
them. 

What  Square  did  you  mean  P-i-Queen 
Scmare. 

Did  you  get  any  answer  P— They  made 
'me  no  reply  to  that,  and  I  pressed  upon 
them  again  the  immediate  necessity  of 
goinff  there.  I  requested  that  they  would 
not  aelay,  or  in  a  short  time  the  place 
would  be  in  flames.  I  believe  the  reply 
was,  ''You  say  they  have  released  the 
prisoners — ^poohl  poohl  there  will  be 
nothing  more  done,^  or  words  to  that 
efiect. 

Was  that  one  of  the  persons  l^t  the 
table  P— I  did  not  know  who  it  was  at  the 
time. 

8c<urleH:  I  coi^ceive  this  not  to  be 
B^cily  evidence.  Your  Lordships  oh- 
serve  I  have  avoided  purposely  firom 
Pil^^g  objectkms  to  much  of  this  evidepic^. 

■ ...n    ■■■ 

(a)  Mr.  Se^esot  Ludlow. 


The  AUomey  Oeneral:  We  conceive  it  is 
evidence,  and  are  ready  to  maintain  it  if 
objected  to. 

Scarlett:  As  my  learned  &iend  dares 
me  to  it,  I  ask,  without  argument, 
whether  it  is  evidence  P 

Lord  TsKTEEDSN :  If  you  do  not  object 
to  it,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  exclude 
it. 

WightmcM :  Did  Mr.  Johnson  make  any 
remarks  P — Mr.  Johnson  w&a  pressing  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  allowing  them  to 
make  use  of  fire-arms. 

Lord  Tentkrdsn:  It  will  always  be 
remembered  when  we  come  to  sum  up. 

WigMmoM :  Did  you  get  any  answer  to 
that  P-— Mr  Serjeant  iyi«(22(nc7  stated,  that 
every  man  was  justified  in  using  fire-arms 
in  bis  own  defence. 

Did  Mr.  Hwnphr&tfs,  the  gaoler,  come  in 
at  this  time  P — He  did. 

Did  he  make  any  communication  to  the 
ms^strates  P^-He  came  in,  and  stated  to 
them  that  the  prison  was  attacked,  or 
about  to  be  attacked,  and  requested  to 
know  what  he  was  to  do,  whether  he  was 
to  defend  the  prison,  or  release  the  pri- 
soners. 

Was  that  the  gaoler  P—^Yes,  that  was 
the  ffaoler. 

What  answer  did  he  get  to  that  P — He  did 
not  get  any  answer  for  some  time ;  he  spoke 
two  or  three  times  to  the  magistrates. 

What  answer  did  he  get  at  last  P — ^Mr. 
Alderman  MUhonse,  I  thmk,  stated,  "  Mr. 
Humphreys,  you  are  to  use  your  own  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  prison,  but  mind,  the 
magistrates  give  you  no  direction." 

Paekb,  J.:  Which  Alderman  JSUhouse 
was  it  P — I  do  not  know  the  one  from  the 
other. 

LiTTLBDALE,  J. :  Was  he  a  tall  man,  or  a 
short  man  P — I  believe  he  was  a  tall  man. 

Wightman:  Upon  this,  did  you  make 
any  projwsition  to  them  P — I  stated  I  was 
ready  to  go  with  them  anywhere  that  they 
might  command  me,  for  the  protection  of 
the  Bridewell  or  the  prison. 

You  say  you  expressed  your  readiness 
to  go  anywhere,  to  protect  the  Bridewell 
or  we  prison  P— -I  did. 

What  was  done  upon  that,  or  said  by  the 
magistrates  P — There  was  nothing  said. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  action  on 
the  part  of  tbe  magistrates  at  this  time, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  pressed  upon  them  to  be 
allowed  the  use  of  fire-arms.  He  said,  if 
they  wotild  allow  him  fire-arms  he  would 
go  anywhere  with  them,  but  not  without. 
Did  any  of  the  magistrates  propose  to 
go  either  to  the  Bridewell  or  tne  prison  P 
— I  think  Mr.  Alderman  Sawigs  or  Mr. 
Alderman  MUhouse  stated  if  any  other 
magistrate  would  go  with  him  lie  would 
go  Sown  to  the  prison. 
Was  anything  said  about  going  armed  F 
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— ^YeB,  Mr.  Johmcn  stated  it,  and  I  eic* 
pressed  a  wisb  myself. 

Yon  say  one  of  the  aldermen  proposed 
to  go  down  to  the  prison,  if  one  of  the 
others  wonld  go  with  him.  Was  that  agreed 
to  P— Yes,  it  was. 

Was  anything  said  there  about  arms  P 
—  I  think  Mr.  Alderman  HiUumse  said 
he  would  not  allow  any  arms  to  be  used, 
that  if  they  did  he  would  not  go  with 
them. 

Did  you  go  P — I  did. 

What  aldermen  went  with  you  P— Mr. 
Alderman  HUhouse  and  Mr.  Aldennan 
Savage, 

Lord  Tbhtebden  :  That  has  already  been 
proved* 

WigJUman:  Yes,  my  Lord.  Then  you 
went  to  the  inrison  P — ^xes. 

And  I  believe  you  retreated  ftrom  the 
prison  P — We  were  obliged  to  retreat. 

Where  did  you  go  to  when  you  retreated  P 
— I  immediately  got  across  the  Square  to 
the  soldiers. 

Was  that  of  your  own  head,  or  by  any 
direction  P — ^By  my  own  head. 

What  did  you  want  with  the  soldiers  P — 
I  went  there  to  see  if  I  could  not  get  them 
to  assist  the  civil  magistrates. 

Did  vou  then  go  to  the  Guildhall  after- 
wards P— Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  magistrates 
there  P — I  met  the  brother  of  Mr.  Alder- 
man HUhouBe. 

Did  you  communicate  to  the  magistrates 
ou  saw  there  what  had  taken  place  P — 
'es,  I  did. 


^', 


Cross-examined  by  Scarlett. 

You  say  you  went  to  the  soldiers  in 
Queen  Square;  how  many  did  you  find 
there  P— Only  five. 

Did  you  propose  to  them  to  go  P — Yes. 

What  did  they  say?— They  eaid  they 
had  been  placed  there,  and  they  could  not 
move  withont  orders. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Bdberts. ^Examined  by 
The  Attorney  Oenerdl. 

You  are  a  minister  of  a  Baptist  congre- 
gation at  Bristol  P — I  am. 
.     On  the  Sunday,  the  30th  of  October,  did 
^on  receive  a  notice  from  the  mayor  of  an 
mtended  meeting  P— I  did. 

To  be  read  to  yonr  congregation? — It 
was. 

1  suppose  you  meet  for  service  about 
eleven  o  clock  P — It  was  handed  to  me  in 
the  pulpit,  just  before  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice, between  eleven  and  twelve. 

Was  it  a  written  or  printed  notice  P 

Scarlett :  Have  you  oot  a  copy  of  it  P 

The  Attom^Oeneral :  No. 

Campbell:  We  shall  not  object  to  a  copy 
JbeingreadL 


The  Attorney  General :  You  can  rend  it, 
if  you  please. 

CambeU :  I  will  read  it.  "  The  jnAgis- 
trates** 

Lord  TsimRDEir :  Is  that  the  paper  ? 

Campbell :  We  will  ask  him.  (A  paper 
was  handed  to  the  witness.) 

The  Attorney  General :  You  received  some 
notice  which  you  read  to  the  congrega- 
tion P 

Campbell:  Does  that  appear  to  be  a 
copy  of  it  P — ^No,  this  is  not  a  copy  of  it. 
The  notice  I  received  was  mnch  worker 
than  that,  but  the  purport  of  it  was  to  re- 
quest  

Campbell:  Look  at  that ;  is  that  it  P 

The  Attorney  General : — 

*<  The  maffistiates  most  earnestly  entreat  the 
assistance  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  restore  the 
peace  of  the  city,  by  assembling  immediately,  at 
this  Oulldhall. 

**  Guildhall,  Sunday  morning,  10  o'clock." 

Yes,  that  is  it.  (The  same  was  delivered 
in  and  read.) 

The  Attorney  General:  You  read  the  note 
to  your  congregation  P — ^I  did. 

Did  ^ou  go  to  the  Guildhall  P~I  went  to 
the  Guildhall  immediately  after  the  serFioe. 

Did  you  find  the  front  door  open,  or 
howP—The  large  door  of  the  GuildhaU 
— ^the  main  entrance— was  closed. 

Did  you  enter  the  Guildhall  throngh 
what  is  called  the  GuildhaU  chamber  P— 
No,  I  did  not ;  I  passed  under  an  adjacent 
passage,  which  led  me  to  the  door  of  the 
magistrates*  room. 

When  you  entered  the  magistrates* 
room,  did  you  find  the  magistrates  there  ? 
—I  did. 

Was  the  mayor  there  P — He  was. 

And  many  other  magistrates  P  —  And 
many  other  magistrates. 

And  the  town  clerk  P— Yes. 

Was  anv  gentleman  presiding  as  chair- 
man P — The  mayor. 

Were  there  any  military  men  there? — 
Two. 

How  long -do  you  think  the  military 
men  remained  alter  you  entered  P — Not' 
three  minutes,  or  not  more  than  three; 
they  were  jnst  closing  a  conversation,  and 
they  went  out  of  the  room  nearly  as  aoon 
as  I  entered  it. 

Did  you  address  the  mayor  P — ^I  did. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  saying  any* 
Ihing  to  you,  or  did  you  first  speak  P — 
Being  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
mayor,  he  shook  hands  with  me,  and  asked 
me  how  I.  did.  I  then  said  I  had  some- 
thing to  propose  for  his  consideration  and 
that  of  the  magistrates. 

Did  you  tell  him  what  it  was? — I  said, 
from  a  long  residence  in  the  cit^r  of  Bristolt 
and  almost  a  perpetual  association  witik 
all  the  haunts  of  misery  roond  the  city, 
I  knew  a  great  many  of  the  lower  orders 
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of  sooiety,  and  I  beliered  was  known  to 
item,  and,  if  he  pleased,  I  would  ffo  down 
to  the  Square  ana  observe  the  ffrade  of  the 
mob,  and  if  anything  oould  oe  done  by 
persnasion,  to  persuade  them  to  retire. 
•  What  answer  was  made  to  that?— The 
mayor  made  the  proposal  to  the  magis- 
trates in  the  room. 

Did  yon  remain  whilst  they  consulted 
upon  it  ? — ^I  was  requested  by  the  sheriff, 
Mr.  Bmigouah,  to  retire. 
Did  you  dfo  so?— 7es,  I  did. 
To  what  place  did  you  retirs? — ^To  the 
adjacent  passage. 

Did    yon    find   any   persons   there? — 
Many. 

Inhabitants  of  Bristol  ?  — Yes,  inhabi- 
tants of  Bristol. 

Did  they  appear  to  you  to  be  respectable 
persons  P — ^Very. 

Did  others  arrive  while  you  were  waiting 
there?— Several. 
Were  yon  recalled  to  the  room  ? — I  was. 
Did  anybody  there  address  you? — ^The 
m^^or. 

What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  the  magis- 
trates had  accepted  my  offer. 

Do  yon  happen  to  remember  whether 
the  town  clerk  said  anything  at  that  time  ? 
— ^I  did  not  hear  him  say  anything. 

Did  j^ou  say  anything  to  the  mayor  upon 
his  saying  your  proposal  was  accepted  ? — 
I  said,  I  thought  it  not  a  trifling  thing  to 
go  down  alone  in  the  face  of  an  mfuriated 
mob,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  some  of  the 
genUemen,  one  or  two,  would  accompany 
me. 

Was  anyiJiing  said  in  answer  to  that  ? — 
The  mayor  immediately  walked  out  of  the 
room  on  the  landing  place,  on  which  many 
gentlemen  were  assembled.  He  addressed 
them  and  informed  them  of  the  proposal  I 
had  made,  and  of  the  offer  being  accepted 
by  the  magistrates,  but  that  I  wished 
some  gentlemen  to  accompany  me,  and  he 
hoped  there  would  be  some  friends  to  go 
with  me. 

Did  some  of  the  gentlemen  there  agree 
to  go  with  you  P— A  Lieutenant  TFotf ,  of  the 
lutvy,  and  Mr.  Oeorge  Protheroe,  the  ez- 
■heriff,  and,  I  believe,  Mr.  Samuel  Wo/T" 
^n9(a) ;  there  might  bo  others,  but  I  recog- 
nised those  three. 

Are  you  certain  of  those  three  P — ^Yes,  I 
am. 

Did  they  accompany  you  to  the  Square  ? 
•^Yes,  they  did. 

In  what  state  did  you  find  the  Mansion 
Houae  P— In  a  very  dilapidated  state. 

The  windows  and  doors  nearly  all 
broken  P — ^Yes,  and  many  of  the  windows 
('Ottded  up  afresh  on  the  outside. 

And  some  of  those  boards  apparently 
*oni  down  P^Yes. 


(a)  See  above,  p.  80. 
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Was  there  any  mob  near  the  place  ?— A 
large  mob. 
ere  there  any  soldiers  there  P — ^Yes. 

The  Guards,  I  believe,  in  red  uniform  ? 
— Yes,  the  Dragoon  Guards. 

Were  they  drawn  up? — ^They  were  in 
front  of  the  Mansion  House. 

What  aopeared  to  you  to  be  the  con* 
dition  of  the  mob  general]^  speiJdng  P — 
They  appeared  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  one  actually  riotous  and  attack- 
ing the  boards  that  were  erected  for  the 
defence  of  the  windows,  and  those  appeared 
to  be  much  intoxicated,  and  the  other 
part  of  the  mob,  from  their  appearance, 
ap]>eared  to  be  about  the  same  erade  of 
society,  but  they  were  laughing  and  cheer- 
ins  at  witnessing  the  attacks  of  the  others. 

Did  thev  appear  to  be  sober  generally, 
that  class  r— Some  of  them. 

Did  you  observe  whether  there  were  any 
by-Stan  ders  besides  either  of  those  divi- 
sions of  the  mob  ?— Many. 

Did  you  find  an  officer  with  the  men  P — 
Yes. 

Did  you  apply  to  him  to  get  a  way  for 
you  through  the  mobP— I  went  to  him, 
and  informed  him  I  was  there  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  magistrates,  and  I  would 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  he  would  make,  a 
way  through  the  mob,  so  that  I  might 
reach  a  low  wall  opposite  the  house,  ^t 
I  might  have  a  distinct  survey  of  the  mob, 
and,  if  possible,  speak  to  them. 

I  mean  a  regimental  officer? — ^Yes,  a 
regimental  officer. 

Do  you  know  who  it  was  ? — No,  I  did 
not,  nor  have  I  known  since. 

Did  he  clear  the  way  for  you  at  all  ?— 
He  refused. 

Did  he  assign  any  reason  ? — He  said,  he 
thought  it  perfectly  useless,  that  the  mob 
were  perfectly  harmless,  and  that  they 
were  on  the  best  terms  with  the  military. 

Did  YOU  reach  that  part  of  ^e  low  wall  ? 
— ^No,  1  could  not. 

Did  you  get  some  situation  ? — I  entered 
a  house,  the  owner  of  which  kindly  accom- 
modated me  with  a  first-floor  window. 

Did  vou  make  any  attempt  to  address 
the  mob  ? — It  was  impossible. 

From  the  noise  ? — From  the  noise.  I 
think  it  right  to  say— just  at  this  time  Mr. 
John  LwmU^  a  highly  respectable  man, 
the  ex-sheriff,  he  was  with  me  at  the  time 
I  was  in  this  one-pair  of  stair  room. 

You  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
kind  of  people  assembled  ? — Yes,  fully. 

For  some  time?  —  Yes,  for  nearly  an 
hour. 

Were  voumolested  yourself  P — ^Not  ataU. 

Was  the  same  kind  of  conduct  observed 
by  the  x>eople  you  have  now  described  ? — 
Till  nearly  the  close  of  the  time,  when  a- 
great  number  of  them  had  left  that  scene 
to  go  to  the  Bridewell. 
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.  Alih6  end  of  the  time  you  httve  men- 
tioned did  Ton  go  back  to  the  GnildhaU  £ 
—I  did.    . 

Did  yon  find  the  mayor  and  other  alder- 
men there  P — I  did. 

Did  any  other  person  come  into  the 
room  at  the  same  time  yon  didP— *Mr. 
John  LuneU,  who  accompanied  me  from 
the  Square. 

I  mean  any  other  person  with  the  news 
about  the  Bridewell  P— No  ;  that  person 
came  in  after  I  had  been  in  the  room  some 
time. 

Was  it  after  you  made  your  report  P— 
Yes. 

Did  you  report  what  had  happened  to 
you  P— 1  reported  what  I  had  seen  in  the 
Square. 

And  what  the  officer  had  said,  perhaps  P 
—Yes. 

Did  you  tell  them  what  sort  of  persons 
you  had  seen  there? — They  inquired  re- 
specting the  mob,  and  I  said  they  did  not 
consist  of  working  men,  mechanics,  or 
artizans,  or  even  working  porters,  but 
that  they  appeared  to  be  of  the  grade  of 
the  shovel  and  nickaxe,  or  men  that  work 
in  canals,  and  aig  out  the^  foundations  of 
houses,  and  such  kind  of  work. 

"Was  any  question  put  to  you  upon  your 
making  that  report  P — A  question  was  put 
to  me,  did  anything  strike  me  as  necessary 
to  be  done  or  that  could  be  done. 

What  did  you  say  to  that? — I  said,  I 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  sepa- 
ration between  the  mob  and  the  object  of 
attraction,  which  was  then  the  dilapitated 
state  of  the  Mansion  House,— that  the 
military  might  be  employed  to  drive  the 
mob  out  of  the  Square,  and  more  military 
to  be  stationed  across  the  various  avenues 
into  the  Square,  so  as  to  prevent  any  in- 
gress or  egress,  and  by  that  means  I 
thought  no  more  injury  would  ensue  in 
the  Square. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  said  any- 
thing about  the  prisoners  ? — I  said,  what 
prisoners  were  taken  might  be  brought 
into  the  Square,  where  they  would  remain 
in  safe  custody,  if  there  was  neither  in- 
gress or  egress. 

Anything  else  P — Do  you  mean  whether 
I  said  anything  else  P 

Aiter  that  did  you  say  anything  else  ? — 
I  have  no  recollection  liiat  I  did. 

What  was  said  respecting  your  sugges- 
tion?—Mr.  Alderman  Oeorge  thought  the 
advice  injudicious. 

In  what  respect  P — Because  he  thought 
that  the  mob  would  be  driven  on  the 
quay,  that  they  would  put  out  or  cut.  off 
uie  gaslights,  and  very  probably  set  fire 
to  the  shipping. 

Was  any  other  objection  made  to  your 
plan  P — I  do  not  recollect  any  other. 


It  was  not  addpted  P— No. 

Do  you  remember  any  remark  ahont 
the  river  being^near  the  quay  P — ^In  reply 
to  the  remark  I  have  just  repeated,  I  said, 
when  it  was  said  mat  they  would  be 
placed  on  the  (^uay,  and  consequently  en- 
aanger  the  shipping,  I  said,  I  thcm^ 
that  they  would  be  more  easily  driven  into 
the  river. 

Did  you  leave  the  room  soon  i^ter  that? 
— ^Not  very  soon. 

How  soon,  do  yon  think  P — Perhaps  in 
ten  minutes. 

Had  you  seen  the  town  clerk  there,  on 
both  occasions  P  —  Yee,  I  hshd,  on  both 
occasions. 

.  Before  you  left  the  room,  did  you  hearthe 
town  clerk  (a)  say  anything  P — ^He  seemed 
to  complain  that  there  had  been  mach 
deliberation  used,  during  the  course  of  the 
forenoon,  and  nothing  conclusive  adopted; 
that  it  was  then  an  advanced  period  of  the 
day,  three  or  half-past  three,  and  he  said, 
"Nothing  is  done,  and  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  or  a  little  more,  it  will  be  dark,  and 
I  think  it  is  now  high  time  to  take  care  of 
ourselves." 

You  say  you  lefb  in  about  ten  minutes 
from  the  time  I  have  mentioned ;  did  yon 

§0  to  the  Bridewell  P— I  went  from  the 
l-uildhall;  tidings  were  brought  into  the 
room,  whilst  I  was  there,  that  the  Bride- 
well was  on  fire. 

Did  you  go  to  see  whether  it  was  soP— 
And  from  the  room  Mr.  LwneU  and  my- 
self, the  ex-sheriff  I  have  just  mentionea, 
went  in  company  down  to  the  Bridewell, 
to  see  whether  it  was  so. 

You  found  that  it  was  so  P — ^Yes,  it  wm 
so. 

Mr.  Lvmll,  I  believe,  returned  to  tiie 
Guildhall,  and  you  went  home  P — ^Yes,  Hr. 
LwneU  returned  to  the  Guildhall,  and  I 
went  home. 

Gross-examined  by  SoarleiL 

At  the  time  you  described  your  fiM 
going  to  the  Guildhall,  I  think  you  saj 
two  military  officers  quitted  P — ^Yes. 

Did  you  hear  any  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion P — ^Not  a  word. 

Did  you  know  either  of  them  ?— Not  at 
that  time,  but  since,  I  ascertained  that 
one  was  Colonel  Breretoni  1  ascertained 
it  was  Colonel  Brereton  by  seeing  him 
make  the  charge  on  Monday  momingi  at 
the  head  of  the  Dragoons ;  and  I  saw  nim 
at  the  court-martial,  on  his  trial. 

The  other  you  did  not  know  P — No. 

In  the  proposal  you  say  you  made  to  the 
mayor,  that  was  accepted,  was  it  yoor 
intention  to  have  informed  the  mobyott 
were  addressing,  that  you  had  come  by 
the  direction  of  the  magistrates,,  or,  to  n9» 


(a)  Mr.  Seijeant  Ludlow. 
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Tour  own  influenoo  F«-Will  jou  jtiat  repeat 
thalP 

Waa  it  a  part  of  your  proposal  to  inform 
them^tbat  yoa  came  by  the  direction  of 
the  magistniteBy  or  to  oge  your  own  per- 
sonal inflnence,  as  a  person  respected  P — 
To  nse  my  own  personal  influence. 

Wlien  yon  told  the  officer  yoa  came  by 
the  direction  of  the  magistrates,  it  waa  a 
Torivate  oommnnication  to  the  officer? — 
Yes,  in  order  to  proonre  an  easy  access  to 
theplace. 

Had  yon  been  at  all,  before  that  time, 
aware  of  the  expressions  of  resentment 
and  ▼iolence,  that  the  mob  had  used 
towards  the  magistrates  P — ^No,  I  had  not. 
I  had  not  been  mingled  np  with  it»  in  any 
way  whatever.  I  left  the  city  on  the 
Saturday,  early,  the  day  that  Sir  GharUi 
WeHhereU  came  in,  and  I  neither  saw  nor 
heard  anythicg  of  it,  till  I  received  that 
note  from  the  mayor,  on  the  Sunday, 
before  I  left  my  pulpit. 

I  will  ask  you  one  question ;  from  what 
yon  saw  from  the  time  you  first  saw  the 
mob,  till  you  quitted  the  scene,  did  it 
appear  to  you  that  the  magistrates  re- 
ceiTcd  proper  aid,  either  from  the  military 
or  the  civil  power  ? — 1  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  what  aid  the  mili- 
tary rendered,  or  would  have  rendered.  I 
waa  certainly  strongly  impressed  with 
the  apparent  apathy  that  was  manifest 
througnout  the  whole  city,  while  there 
was  such  staring  danger  in  the  face. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  means  the  magis- 
trates might  have  adopted  to  have  subdued 
that  apathy,  and  to  bave  induced  the 
inhabitants  to  come  forward  and  assist 
ihem,  are  jou  aware  of  any  means  they 
left  untried  P — The  advice  I  gave  to  the 
magiatrates,  on  my  return  from  the  Square, 
I  felt  folly  satisfied,  at  that  moment,  would 
hare  been  efficient ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  have  fully  satisfied  myself,  since  that 
period,  that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to 
have  adopted  it. 

You  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  advice 
would  have  been  efficient,  if  followed,  but 
that  it  waa  out  of  their  power  to  have 
adopted  it  P— Yes,  in  the  way  that  I  recom- 
mended, by  the  notary. 

Did  von  see  military  enough  in  the  town, 
to  enable  them  to  adopt  itP — ^Will  you 
allow  me.  Sir  James,  to  say,  in  justice  to 
myself,  that  the  advice  I  gave  to  the 
magistrates  as  to  the  military,  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  14th  Light  Dra- 
goons were  still  in  the  city. 

You  were  not  aware,  at  that  time,  that 
they  had  been  sent  away? — I  was  not; 
indeed  I  had  not  been  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  prior  proceedings. 

After  your  return  to  the  magistrates,  to 
the  Ghiiidhall,  when  you  stated  what  had 
paaaed,  did  any  military  officer  come  ;  did 


Oolonel  Prereton  come  there  again? — I 
did  not  see  him. 

Were  you  there  when  Mr.  Serjeant  JDi4<2- 
low  addressed  the  persons  assembled 
respecting  the  military  ? — I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  it. 

You  say,  when  you  were  in  the  Sqnare, 
after  vou  had  been  there  about  an  hour,  a 
coBsiaerable  number  went  off  towards  ikiQ 
Bridewell?— Yes. 

Did  you  know  at  that  time,  they  were 
going  to  the  Bridewell,  or  is  it  what  you 
learnt  afterwards?  —  I  heM*d  a  shout> 
"  Bridewell,  Bridewell." 

Can  you  form  any  judgment  of  the 
number  that  went  ?— All  the  men  engaged 
actively  in  assailing  the  Mansion  House, 
in  this  dilapidated  state,  went  away  as 
soon  as  the  cry  was  set  up,  **  Bridewell, 
Bridewell,"  and  the  similar  grade  of 
society  unoccupied  followed  them. 

All  the  active  men  had  gone  away  before 
you  heard  the  cry? — ^Yes,  and  a  space 
being  made  by  the  removal  of  the  active 
men,  was  the  cause  of  the  shout  set  up, 
*•  Bridewell,  Bridewell." 

And,  probably,  some  of  the  spectators  ? 
— It  is  not  at  all  unlikely. 

You  saw  the  Bridewell  in  flames ;  after- 
wards, did  you  make  any  stay  there  ? — I 
did  not  see  the  prison  in  flames.  I  saw  a 
great  cloud  of  smoke  issuing  from  the 
Sront  door,  apparently  from  straw  and 
other,  liffht  combustibles,  newly  kindled, 
but  I  did  not  see  any  flames. 

Did  yoiOL  see  any  number  of  people  P — 
The  mob  was  dense,  so  much  so,  that  Mr. 
Ltmeli  and  myself,  after  making  penetra- 
tion a  small  way  through  them,  aaid  to 
each  other,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
through,  and  we  made  up  our  minds  to 
retire;  our  object  was  to  get  into  the 
Bridewell. 

You  went  immediately  to  that  place 
from  the  Guildhall  P— Yes. 

From  what  you  saw  of  that  dense  mob, 
do  you  believe  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  the  magistrates,  unaided  by  a  military 
force,  or  a  large  bodv  of  the  civil  force,  to 
penetrate  that  mob  ?— The  mob  consisted 
partly  of  riotous,  and  partly  of  unofiending 
persona,  brought  there  entirely  under  the 
mfluence  of  curiosity.  I  am  not  aware 
that,  had  I  been  a  magistrate,  and  observed 
it,  I  should  have  been  of  opinion  that 
the  military  was  necessary  to  disperse  it ; 
for  though  the  mob  was  dense,  it  was 
confined  m  a  small  space  on  the  pavement, 
about  four  yards  wide,  and  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  a  strong  police  force,  and  a  strong 
po89e  eomitatus,  might  have  put  them 
down.  What  the  mob  was  inside  of  the 
prison,  or  what  arms,  or  what  implements 
th^  had  got,  I  had  no  means  of  knowing. 

irmn  woat  you  have  stated,  was  it  in 
the  power  of  the  magistrates,  on  the  Son^ 
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day,  to  get  such  a  ^^09se  comUaMu  P — ^I  am 
not  aware  whether  the  magistrates  issued 
out  any  order  to  that  end ;  there  is  only 
one  thing  I  can  folly  state,  that  in  goine 
from  the  square  to  the  G-uildhall,  I  passed 
the  Commercial  Booms,  and  I  looked  into 
those  rooms,  and  being  fully  acquainted 
with  the  rooms  and  the  nature  of  the 
assemblies  tuere,  I  never  saw  the  oommer- 
cial  rooms  more  full  of  respectable  men, 
at  any  exchange  time,  than  I  saw  on  the 
Sunday,  at  the  time  I  passed  by  to  go  to 
the  Square. 

Were  you  there  when  any  of  the  alder- 
men went  to  these  GommercialRooms,  to 
entreat  the  ffentlemen  to  comeP — I  was 
not  there ;  I  neard  the  fleets  stated ;  I  was 
not  in  the  room  ;  I  merely  looked  in  as  I 
passed  by. 

I  am  desired  to  ask  you : — You  say  that 
Mr.  Serjeant  Lvdhw  said,  they  had  been 
deliberating  a  long  while,  and  nothing  was 
resolved  upon,  and  it  is  time  we  should 
take  care  of  ourselves,  as  it  would  soon  be 
dark  P— Yes,  it  would  be  dark  in  an  hour 
and  a  halTs  time,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

That  was  all  yo;i  heard  P— Yes. 

Was  Bristol  very  full  of  ships  at  that 
time  P  was  the  harbour  very  full  of  ships  P 
— ^Yes,  I  think  it  was. 

The  canal  incloses  a  ffreat  part  of  the 
townP — ^Yes,  it  does;  there  were  many 
West  Indiamen  which  had  not  sailed. 

Ibouic  Coo/c6.—£xamined  by  The  SoUoUor 
Oenerdl. 

On  Sunday  morning  did  you  receive 
any  notice  or  intimation  of  a  meeting  of 
the  magistrates  and  inhabitants,  to  be  held 
at  the  Guildhall  P— My  eldest  son  came 
home,  a  little  before  twelve,  and  told  me 
that  a  meeting  of  magistrates  was  to  bo 
held  at  half-past  three,  and  that  they  re- 
quested the  gentlemen  of  the  city  to 
attend. 

Did  vou  attend  at  the  Guildhall,  and  at 
what  time  did  you  arrive  there  P — I  arrived 
there  exactly  at  thirty-five  minutes  after 
three,— exactly. 

Did  you  go  alone  or  in  company  with 
anv  other  person  P — I  took  witn  me  my 
oldest  son,  but  he  went  round  to  get  some 
other  gentlemen,  and  I  went  with  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  Mr.  Mearg.  It  was  very  wet, 
and  we  went  in  a  flv  together. 

When  you  orrivea  did  you  find  any  other 
persons  there  assembled  r — There  was  not 
any  one  at  all.  I  first  went  into  the  small 
room,  St.  Greorge's  Chapel,  and  there  was 
no  one  there  then,  but  immediately  after- 
wards two  of  the  magistrates  came  in  and 
two  or  three  of  the  other  gentlemen. 

Did  the  number  of  persons  after  you 
arrived  there  increase  P — ^We  adjourned 
Tiumediately  from  Sc.  George's  Chapel  to 


the  Guildhall,  and  in  a  very  ferw  minutes 
afterwards  the  number  of  persoxm  increased 
considerably. 

Lord  Tebterden  :  Was  the  ma^or  there  ? 
— ^Not  at  first, — ^he  came  in  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards. 

SoLicUor  OenercU :  How  soon  after  your 
arrival  there,  did  you  first  see  ainr  of  the 
magistrates  P— At  St.  Greorge's  Cfhapel  I 
saw  two  almost  immediately,  and  at  the 
Guildhall  some  of  the  magistrates  imme- 
diately came  in.  They  came  in  before  the 
miwor. 

Did  any  communication  take  place 
between  yourself  and  the  magistrates  you 
first  saw,  before  the  arrival  of  the  mayor? 
— ^Yes,  I  stated  to  these  magistrates, — 

Scarlett:  I  beg  to  object  to  this  evi- 
dence ;  the  mayor  was  not  there. 

Attdmey  General :  He  is  at  the  Qoildhall 
at  the  place  where  he  is  summoned  by  the 
mayor,  and  he  meets  the  other  magistrates : 
this  is  a  part  of  the  Guildhall,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  get  such  information  as  he  could 
from  the  other  magistrates. 

Lord  Temterden  :  He  makes  some  state- 
ment of  his  own  to  other  justioes,  in  the 
absence  of  the  mayor,  if  I  understsdid  it. 

Solicitor  Oeneral:  I  have  no  wish  to 
press  the  question.  The  mayor  comas 
immediately  afterwards.  Did  l^e  mayor 
afterwards  come  to  the  Gnildhall  P— He 
did. 

Lord  Temtebdbn:  He  says  the  mayor 
came. 

Solicitor  Oeneral :  After  the  mayor  came 
did  any  communication  take  place  between 
you  and  the  mayor,'  or  the  other  aldermen 
poresent,  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor  P— 
The  mayor,  in  taking  the  chair  at  the 
meeting,  opened  the  business  of  the  mee^ 
ing  by  stating  great  regret  at  having  to 
summon  his  fellow-citizens  upon  such  an 
occasion ;  that  the  mob  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  city  a  considerable  time; 
that  they  were  then  in  the  act  of  burning 
down  the  Bridewell ;  that  they  were  sup- 
plied with  weapons,  sledge-hammers, 
crow-bars,  and  other  weapons  of  that 
description,  and  that  it  was  quite  uncer- 
tain how  soon  they  miff ht  come  to  the  very 
Slace  where  we  were  then  assembledj  ana 
estroy  that  also. 

Upon  that  did  you  make  any  obserration 
to  the  mayor  P — Yes,  I  did. 

State  what  it  wasP— I  inquired  of  the 
mayor, — 

Faake,  J. :  Was  that  all  that  the  mavor 
said  at  that  time  P — ^Yes ;  I  then  inquirea  of 
the  mayor  what  plan  he  proposed  to  the 
meeting ;  he  rephed,  he  had  none.  I  then 
remarked  I  thought  it  a  very  eztraordinarj 
circumstance  that  he,  as  the  chief  maps- 
trate  of  the  city,  in  whom  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  l^e  city,  in  a  most  peoulitf 
numner  was  reposed,  should  suffer  ibe 
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mob  to  prevail  so  long  in  the  city,  and 
then  to  call  the  citizens  together,  and 
inform  them  that  he  had  no  plan  of  ope- 
ration to  submit  to  their  consideration.  I 
1;hink  it  was  at  that  moment  that  Mr. 
^eijeant  Ludlow  rose,  who  was  sitting 
immediately  under  the  mayor,  and  saio, 
"  Witib  your  permission  I  will  answer  Mr. 
Coohe,*'  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow  then  said, 
after  referring  to  politics,  and  making 
some  reference  to  politics,  with  which 
we  had  nothing  to  do,  that  every  man 
most  act  on  his  own  discretion,  and  npon 
his  own  individnal  responsibility.  ThiB 
excited  some  feeling  of  snrprise  in  m  v  own 
mind,  and  in  themindn  of  tnose  gentlemen 
immediately  abont  me. 

Bcoflrlett :  Ton  cannot  tell  the  feelings  in 
minds  of  other  perrons  P — Only  bv  their 
expressions.  I  immediately  turned  round 
to  the  gentlemen  about  me,  and  said, 
*' There  seems  to  be  no  other  mode  than 
that  of  going  out  ourselves,  and  seeing 
what  can  be  done." 

BoUcUoT  General:  Allow  me  to  ask  you 
whether,  at  that  time,  anytiiing  had  l>een 
said  that  could  lead  to  a  supposed  differ- 
ence of  political  opinions  ?—5Tot  a  word. 
I  was  the  only  person  who  had  spoken  at 
the  meeting,  and  not  a  syllable  IumI  been 
said  upon  political  subjects  by  me,  or  by 
anyone  at  all. 

What  further  took  place  P— The  gentle- 
men abont  me  quite  concurred  in  opinion 
with  me,  that  it  would  be  a  better  juan  to 
^  out ;  and  I  then  stated  to  the  mayor, 
if  he  would  allow  eight  or  ten  of  the 
military  who  were  then  parading  up  and 
down  the  street,  to  go  with  us,  to  cover 
us  in  case  of  any  attack,  as  we  had  no 
weapons  of  defence,  that  we  would  go  out, 
4uid  see  if  we  could  not  quell  the  riot,  and 
.get  rid  of  the  mob.  The  mayor  replied, 
that  he  had  no  power  over  the  military. 

Was  any  military  person  then  present  P 
— I  then  inquired  who  possessed  the 
power  over  the  military.  Bfe  replied,  the 
miUtary  commander,  of  course.  I  then 
asked  him  if  that  military  commander  was 
in  court 

Was  present  at  the  Quildhall,  yon  mean  P 
— Tes,  and  he  replied  that  he  was.  I  then 
expressed  my  surprise  that  the  mayor 
should  have  omitted  to  get,  at  that  meet- 
ii^g.  the  presence  of  so  essential  a  person 
as  the  militaiy  commander  himself,  and 
I  thought  there  was  great  want  of  attention 
to  what  was  necessary,  to  carry  any  plan 
into  effect  that  might  be  proposed.  The 
mayor  said  he  would  immediately  send 
»or  Colonel  Brereton,  the  commanding 
^cer.  which  he  did.  Upon  Colonel 
BrereUm^s  arrival  he  was  taken  into  the 
magiBtrate's  parlour  by  the  magistrates, 
X  believe,  and  we  were  kept  waiting  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or   twenty  minutes 
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outside.  Upon  the  door  being  opened 
Colonel  Brereton  ca^me  out .  I  was  close  to 
the  door,  and  I  inquired  what  was  the 
result.  Were  we  to  have  those  men  or  not  P 
and  the  answer  was,  that  Colonel  BrereUm 
said,  the  men  were  too  tired ;  they  could 
not  go  with  us.  I  then  remarked,  ' '  I  see 
the  city  is  given  up  to  destruction." 

After  this  were  you  again  called  into  the 
magistrate's  room,  or  did  the  mayor  or 
any  of  the  magistrates  communicate  to 
you  further  upon  the  object  of  the  meet- 
mgP — ^I  believe  not.  I  believe  between 
the  sending  for  Colonel  Brereton  and  his 
arrival,  we  were  in  communication  with 
them;  but  after  he  came  out  I  never  saw 
or  heard  from  the  magistrates. 

Was  there  auy  plan  proposed  in  your 
hearing  by  the  mayor  and  the  magistrates  P 
— ^Nothing  whatever. 

Were  any  directions  given  P — ^No,  except 
what  I  have  stated  that  every  man  was  to 
act  on  his  own  responsibility. 

During  the  period  you  have  been  speak- 
ing of,  how  many  persons  do  you  conceive 
were  present  P — By  casting  my  eye  round 
the  hall  it  struck  me  there  were  200 
persons  in  the  hall,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
tell. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  the  same 
parties  throughout,  or  a  succession  of  per- 
sons P — Other  persons  came  in ;  when  the 
mayor  took  the  chair  there  were  not  20O 
persons. 

From  what  you  observed  of  the  conduct 
and  the  manner  of  those  persons  who 
were  present,  did  you  see  any  indisposi- 
tion on  their  part  to  assist  the  magistrates 
of  the  city  P— Quite  the  reverse.  It  was 
their  anxious  desire  to  do  anything.  There 
were  some  of  the  very  best  men  in  the  city 
there.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  some 
of  the  very  best  men  were  there. 

I  presume  you  mean  to  state  of  all 
parties  P  —  Yes,  of  all  parties,  and  men 
who  would  have  done  their  duty ;  that  is 
my  feeling,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
it. 

Was  any  dissatisfaction  expressed  by 
persons  then  present,  nt  the  magistrates 
not  proposing  any  plan,  or  giving  any 
directions  P — ^A  great  deal  wa9  said  by  the 
^ntlemen  around  me,  certainly ;  complain- 
mg  certainly,  and  expressing  an  opmion, 
that  we  were  not  protected  as  we  ought 
to  be. 

Did  that  meeting  then  separate  P — ^Upon 
this  communication  being  made,  two  or 
three  of  thegentlemen  immediately  about 
me  said,  "We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
iake  care  of  ourselves,  and  properties,  and 
families;"  but  some  of  them  said,  I  do 
not  know  who  it  was,  "  Let  us  go  to  the 
Council  House  and  see  if  something  cannot 
be  done  there." 

By  this  sort   of  adjournment   to    the 
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Oonncil  Houfie,  do  yon  mean  that  any 
fature  time  was  fixed  P — ^No,  instanter. 

Did  yon  then  go  to  the  Council  House  ? 
— ^We  did,  a  large  body  of  ns. 

Was  the  mayor  there  P  —  I  saw  no 
magistrate  at  all  there,  at  the  Council 
House. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  that  time 
at  the  Council  House  P — About  one  hour. 

Durine  thab  time  was  there  a  consider- 
able collection  of  gentlemen  P  —  There 
were  a  great  many  men  from  the  top  of 
the  stairs  to  the  bottom,  and  along  the 
arenues,  filled,  and  very  great  confusion, 
but  no  plan. 

Lord  Tbnterden:  You  saw  no  justice 
at  the  Council  House  P — ^No,  I  saw  none. 

Solicitor  Oeneral :  When  you  quitted 
the  Council  House,  did  the  meeting  gene- 
rally break  up  P — I  was  so  out  of  patience 
witn  not  seeing  any  thing  done,  I  pro- 
posed to  my  Clifton  friend  that  we  should 
go  into  the  city  and  see  if  anything  could 
be  done  anywhere,  and  we  auitted  the 
Council  House  about  six  o'clock  with  that 
yiew. 

Did  you,  at  any  subsequent  time  during 
that  Sunday,  go  to  the  Council  House  P — 
Yes,  I  did. 

State  the  time  P — About  eleven  o'clock 
at  night. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  any  notice  or 
intimation  you  had  received  that  there 
was  to  be  a  meeting  P — No,  none  at  all. 
I  had  intermediate  notice  that  my  own 
house  was  to  be  burnt  down,  and  as  soon 
as  I  had  provided  for  that,  I  went  down 
into  the  city  to  see  if  anything  could  be 
done  there. 

Is  the  Council  House  the  place  of  ordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  Bristol  P 
— Cfertainly. 

On  going  to  the  Council  House  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  did  you  see  any  magis- 
trate there  P — I  could  not  get  an^  admis- 
sion. I  rang  and  knocked  a  long  time,  but 
oould  get  no  admission, 
h  Do  you  mean  that  the  doors  were  closed  P 
— ^Yes,  and  I  knocked  at  the  door. 

What  did  you  do  P—I  then  stated  to  my 
eldest  son,  who  was  with  me,  we  would  go 
to  the  Square,  and  as  we  were  going  from 
the  Council  House  we  met  some  gentle- 
men coming  up,  and  they  said  that  the 
mob  were  coming  up  into  the  city  to  bum 
down  the  three  principal  banks  in  the 
city,  and  mv  office  was  next  door  to  one 
of  them,  and  if  they  were  burnt,  my  office 
must  go  too. 

Did  you,  during  that  night,  see  any 
other  fires  P — I  saw  the  fires  all  round  the 
Square  and  at  the  palace. 

Did  you,  upon  any  of  those  occasions, 
see  the  mayor  or  any  of  the  magistrates  P 
—No,  I  did  not ;  but  I  did  not  stay.  Those 
gentlemen  stated  that  the  mob  were  com- 


ing np  to  bum  the  banks,  and  that  thiey 
were  then  going  to  Clifton  to  destroj-  the 
property  there. 

Kaving  gone  home,  you  cannot  stftte 
anything  further  P — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Oam^lL 

Were  you  at  the  fire  at  the  Palace  P — 
No,  I  was  not. 

You  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  ]?inn^ 
was  there  or  not  P — No. 

At  this  meetine  at  the  Guildhall,  on  the 
Sunday,  if  I  understand  you  right,  yon 
took  the  principal  part  in  the  conference 
with  the  magistrates  P — I  spoke  first,  cecr 
tainly.   I  beUeve  I  did. 

You  were  first  citizen,  as  it  were  ?  — 
Not  exactly. 

Did  you  not  make  it  a  condition  of  your 
acting  that  you  should  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  military  P  —  Yes,  most  cer- 
tainly; and  I  will  state  the  reason  why 
I  wished  to  have  eight  or  ten  of  the 
military. 

I  want  to  know  the  fact.  I  am  not  find- 
ing fault  with  you  P — I  must  be  allowed 
to  state  my  reason. 

Did  you  not  make  it  a  condition  that 
you  should  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
military  P— Certainly. 

Lord  Tentsblden  :  It  stands  so. 

CampbeU:  Did  you  not  say,  I  will  not 

f)  out  without  the  military  r — I  did,  and 
will  state  my  reason.  I  knew  what  a 
Bristol  mob  was  by  personal  experience; 
in  the  year  1800,  at  tne  time  of  the  riots, 
I  WQf  m  the  Bristol  volunteer  corps,  and 
was  called  out  to  repress  the  mob,  and  we 
were  pelted  with  brickbats  and  stones, 
and  if  we  had  been  unarmed  we  should 
have  been  all  smashed,  and  I  felt  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  go  out  unarmed,  with- 
out being  covered  and  having  some  means 
of  resistance. (a)  I  can  speak  to  another 
mob  where  I  was  on  duty ;  the  moment  they 
saw  the  volunteers,  we  dispersed  the  mob 
without  firing  a  single  shot,  or .  doing  any 
injury  to  the  mob  in  the  least  degree,  and 
tiukt  was  the  reason  I  did  not  choose  to  go 
out  without  the  military ;  the  mob  were 
armed  with  crowbars  and  sledge-hammers, 
and  I  thought  it  absurd  f or  ns  to  go  out 
without  protection. 

Was  not  that  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  others  along  with  you  P — Certainly. 

None  of  you  would  act  without  the  co- 
opeiation  of  the  military  P — Certainly. 

Did  not  the  mayor  say  that  that  oonld 
not  be  done — ^that.you  could  not  have  the 
co-operation  of  the  military,  without  the 
consent  of  Colonel  Brereton  P — Yes,  he  said 
that. 

And  Colonel  Brereton,  being  sent  for, 
said  that  the  troops  were  too  fatigued  to 
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act  P— That  was  the  answer  giren ;  we  did 
not  hear  it  from  himself. 
^  It  was  that  which  caused  the  dissatisfac- 
tioii  yon  haye  descrihed  P — ^Yes. 

Yoa  say  it  was  proposed  to  go  to  the 
Council  Monse ;  did  not  the  town  clerk  ask 
the  qnestion  whether  the  Guildhall  or  the 
Ckmnoil  House  would  he  the  hest  place  to 
make  a  stand  tigainst  the  mob  P — ^Not  in 
my  hearing. 

Do  yon  recollect  a  Captain  Gooh  being 
present  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  see  him. 

Yon  do  not  recollect  that  being  said  P — 
No»  and  if  it  had  been,  I  think  I  should 
have  heard  it.  I  was  backwards  and  for- 
wards during  the  interval*  of  Colonel 
Brereton  being  sent  for,  but  nothing  of 
that  kind  passed  in  my  hearing. 

Was  not  Colonel  Brereton  present  when, 
after  the  conference  between  him  and  the 
magistrates,  the  mayor  declared  the  troops 
were  too  much  fatigued  to  actP  —  Iho, 
Colonel  Brereton  and  the  magistrates  were 
together  in  the  parlour,  the  door  was  shut 
and  we  were  outside.  Upon  the  opening 
of  the  door  Colonel  Brereton  came  out,  and 
I  immediately  put  the  question,  what  is  to 
be  done? 

To  whom  did  you  put  itP — ^To  all  just 
within  the  door. 

Was  Colonel  Brereton  present  P — He 
heard  me,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Did  he  not  hear  the  mayor's  answer  P — 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  I 
think  it  is  not  unlikely ;  he  was  passing 
on;  it  was  quite  momentary;  it  is  very 
likely  he  might. 

Did  you  not  hear  the  tovm  clerk  say  to 
Colonel  Brereton,  he  would  report  it  to  the 
Horse  Guards P  —  No,  certainly  not;  no 
such  statement  was  made  in  my  presence  ; 
certainly  not. 

Benry  Chidgey  Quinton.  —  Examined  by 
Coleridge. 

Were  you  a  timber  factor,  residing  in 
Queen  Square,  in  October  last,  during  the 
Bristol  riots  P— Yes. 

At  that  time  were  you  churchwarden  of 
any  parish  P— Of  St.  Nicholas. 

is  that  a  large  or  a  small  parish  P — It  is 
a  middle-sized  parish. 

Do  yon  remember  on  Sunday,  the  30th, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  receiving  a  note  or 
notice  from  the  mayor  P — 1  did. 

In  consequence  of  that  did  you  take  a 
muster  of  the  persons  in  your  parish  who 
would  act  as  constables  P  —  I  consulted 
with  a  number  of  them  about  coming  out 
to  stop  the  riots  in  the  city. 

After  having  done  that,  did  you  see  the 
mayor  P— Yes,  I  did. 

Where  was  it  P— At  the  Guildhall. 

About  what  time  P->Between  two  and 
three  o'clock. 


Were  there  other  magistrates  present 
with  him  P — ^Yes,  there  were,  but  I  had  no 
communications  with  them. 

What  did  you  state  to  the  mayor,  about 
the  number  of  persons  in  your  parish  F — I 
stated  that  I  could  muster  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred,  if  we  were  allowed  to 
carry  fire-arms. 

At  the  time  jovl  were  making  your  com- 
munication, did  you  see  other  persons, 
apparently  churchwardens,  doing  the  same 
thmg  P — There  were  numbers  round  me. 
I  did  not  know  their  business. 

'  Did  you  hear  their  communications  P — 
No,  I  md  not. 

When  you  told  the  mayor  you  had  this 
number,  what  was  his  answer  P — He  told 
me  he  could  not  authorise  us  to  carry  fire- 
arms ;  he  considered  if  we  did  we  ran  the 
risk,  if  we  shot  any  person,  to  be  tried  for 
it. 

That  who  would  be  tried  for  it  P— The 
parties  that  shot. 

Did  he  offer  to  supply  you  with  any 
other  weapons  P — He  said  that  we  were 
allowed  to  carry  staves. 

Was  there  any  proposal  made  to  supply 
you  with  staves  P  —We  had  plenty  of  those 
in  the  parish  oorselves. 

LiTTLEBALE,  J. :  You  had  some  staves 
yourselves  ? — ^Yes,  in  the  parish. 

Coleridge:  Upon  this  answer  from  the 
mayor,  did  you  leave  him  P — I  did. 

Were  you  in  Queen  Square  in  the  course 
of  that  Sunday  night  P — ^Yes,  I  lived  there. 

Were  you  there  the  whole  of  the  night  P 


Were  you  moving  about  or  in  your  own 
house  P — In  my  own  house. 

Could  you  see  about  the  Square  where 
you  were  P — ^Yes. 

Which  side  of  the  Square  were  you  P — 
On  the  left  side ;  the  east  side. 

On  which  side  of  the  Mansion  House  P — 
On  the  left  side  of  the  Mansion  House. 

How  near  to  the  Mansion  House  P — 
About  eighteen  houses  from  it. 

Did  you,  in  the  course  of  that  night,  or 
at  daylight  in  the  morning,  see  any  inter- 
ference of  the  magistrates  P — ^Yes,  I  did ; 
I  saw  Mr.  Alderman  Camplin. 

At  what  time  did  you  see  him  ? — About 
five  in  the  morning. 

Was  that  shortly  before  the  military 
entered  the  Square  P— It  was  three  hours 
before. 

What  was  Alderman  Cam^lin  doing  P — 
He  was  walking  about,  talking  with  diffe- 
rent parties. 

Were  you  near  enough  to  hear  what  he 
said  P— No. 

What  class  of  persons  was  he  talking 
to  P— The  respectable  class. 

F   2 
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CroBs-exAmined  hy  Bearlett. 

Yon  reported  to  the  mayor  that  you  had 
BOTenty  penons  ready  to  go  oat  if  they 
were  allowed  to  carry  fire»armB,  and  you 
haye  stated  hia  answer;  did  yon  report 
that  answer  to  the  persons  that  they  might 
go  with  staves  P— I  did. 

Did  they  refuse  to  so  P — ^They  did. 

Suppose  you  could  have  got  a  party  of 
the  military  to  have  gone  wiw  you,  would 
you  have  gone  with  stayesP — ^Yes,  cer- 
tainly we  should. 

Then  none  of  your  people  went  P — ^None 
rent. 


THIBD  DAY. 

Saturday,  October  27,  18d2. 

Thomas  Hayinan, — Examined  by 

Shepherd, 

Are  you  a  Chelsea  pensioner  P — Yes. 

Are  you  residing  at  Bristol  P — Yes. 

Were  you  so  last  October  P — 1  was. 

On  Sunday,  the  30th  of  October,  did 
you  attend  at  the  Guildhall  P — I  did. 

Was  that  in  consequence  of  a  notice  you 
received  for  that  purpose  P — Yes. 

About  what  time  did  you  go  there  P — 
About  ten,  I  believe.  I  must  have  been 
there  about  half-past  ten. 

Could  you  get  m  P — No. 

Were  the  doors  closed  P — ^Yes,  the  doors 
were  closed  and  the  window  shutters 
closed. 

Were  there  any  other  pensioners  there 
in  attendance  P — Yes,  then  were  about 
five  or  six  that  I  knew  of. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  P — ^About 
three-quarters  of  an  hour;  I  cannot  di- 
rectly tell  to  a  minute. 

Did  you  then  go  to  the  Council  Hoose  P 
—Yes,  I  did. 

With  the  other  pensioners  P — ^Yes. 

Could  you  get  in  there  P — No,  not  at  all. 

How  were  the  doors  P — The  doors  were 
closed. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  P — ^Not 
very  long ;  when  we  found  it  closed  we 
withdrew  and  went  to  the  Council  House 
back  again  from  the  Guildhall. 

You  just  now  said  you  went  from  the 
Guildhall  to  the  Council  House  P — ^From 
the  Council  House  to  the  Guildhall.  We 
first  went  to  the  Council  House. 

It  was  the  Council  House  you  first  went 
to,  and  afterwards  the  Guildhall  P— Yes. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  either  of 
those  places  P  —  About  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  between  the  two. 

During  that  time  was  there  any  person 
there  to  give  you  directions  or  orders  P — 
No,  I  never  see  none. 

About  three  o'clock  the  same  afternoon 
did  you  go  again  to  the  Council  House  P — 
I  did. 


Pabue,  J.:  You  went  away  homeP— 
Yes,  I  went  away  home. 

Shepherd :  What  did  you  do  when  you 
came  to  the  Council  House  at  three 
o'clock  P —  We  found  that  the  Council 
House  was  dosed  the  same  as  it  was  in 
the  morning. 

Did  any  gentlemen  come  there  at  lastP 
—I  see  none. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  P — ^We 
remained  there,  I  suppose,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  thereabouts ;  I  am  not  exact  to  a 
minute. 

How  many  men  were  there,  pensioners  P 
— ^There  were  four  there  besides  myself 
that  I  kneV,  but  there  might  be  more; 
but  I  knew  no  more  than  the  four  by 
sight  that  were  pensioners. 

Were  there  any  other  persons  there  P — 
There  were  some,  but  I  cannot  say  whe- 
ther they  were  pensioners  or  not. 

Were  there  many  persons  P — A  good 
many  people  going  backwards  and  for- 
wards. 

Did  you  know  of  any  other  place  to  go 
to,  to  nave  directions  for  acting  P — ^Yes ; 
we  went  ft*om  there  to  the  Guildhall  again, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  we  went  back  to  tibe 
Council  House,  and  I  rang  the  bell  and 
asked  whether  they  would  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  me  where  any  of  the  magistmtes 
were  to  be  found,  for  that  we  had  orders 
to  attend. 

You  rang  the  bell  P— Yes,  I  rang  the 
bell,  and  some  person,  I  cannot  tell  who 
it  was,  came,  and  I  asked  whether  he 
would  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  where 
any  of  the  magistrates  were  to  be  found. 
He  told  me  to  go  down  to  the  Guildhall 
chambers,  and  there  I  might  find  some. 
We  went  to  the  magistrates  in  the  room. 

Fabke,  J. :  Is  the  Guildhall  chambers 
the  same  building  as  the  GuUdhallP — I 
believe  it  belongs  to  it,  but  I  am  not 
positive. 

Shepherd:  Do  you  know  whether  there 
is  a  communication  between  themP  —  I 
cannot  say. 

You  went  there  P — Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  see  the  magistrates  there  P*- 
Yes,  we  did. 

Lord  Tenterden  :  Was  the  mayor  there  P 
—I  do  not  know ;  he  might  be,  but  I  did 
not  see  him. 

Shepherd:  Did  you  receive  any  direc- 
tions there P— Yes;  we  were  ordered  by 
Mr.  Aldennan  George  HUhouee  to  go  to  the 
Commercial  Booms  and  meet  some  gen- 
tlemen there.  There  were  five  pensioners 
in  number. 

Were  any  arms  asked  for  P— They  were. 

At  this  place,  the  Council  House  P.— 
Yes. 

Who  asked  for  any  P— We  unanimously 
asked,  I  believe,  together. 
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Lord  Tkmxerden:  By  we,  you  mean 
yourself  and  the  other  pensioners  P — Yes. 

LiTTLEDALB,  J. :  Did  you  ask  that  at  the 
Guildhall  chambers  or  the  Oommercial 
Booms  P — ^At  the  QnildhaU  chambers. 

Sh&pherd:  What  answer  was  given  to 
that  P — ^He  said  he  had  none  to  give  ns. 

Yon  went,  I  believe,  to  the  Gommer* 
cial  Booms  P^We  did. 

What  directions  did  yon  receive  there  P 
— ^That  the  gentlemen  were  gone  down  to 
the  gaol,  and  we  mnst  follow  them  there. 

Did  yon  go  to  the  gaol  P— No ;  we  went 
as  far  as  the  bottom  of  Prince's  Street, 
near  the  bridge,  and  there  we  met  with 
the  late  mayor,  Mr.  Savaae,  aild  we  asked 
him,  as  we  had  been  tofd  by  the  magis- 
trates to  attend,  what  he  thought  best 
to  do 

Scarlett :  I  have  no  objection  to  this. 

We  asked  him  what  we  should  do,  and 
ho  told  us  we  were  of  no  use,  but  that  we 
might  be  wanted  to-morrow. 

What  did  you  do  then  P — ^We  went  back 
to  near  where  the  Excise  Office  was,  and 
there  we  met  Mr.  Laurence,  who  had  sent 
tlie  order  to  the  pensioners,  and  we  told 
him  what  we  had  done. 

Did  you  go  home  P — ^I  did. 

Did  you  attend  the  following  day,  Mon- 
day P— Yes. 

About  what  o'clock  P  —  About  three 
o'clock  we  were  ordered  to  attend. 

Lord  Tentekden:  In  the  afkernoonP — 
Tes,  in  the  afternoon. 

Did  you  attend  on  the  Monday,  in  the 
afternoon,  in  consequence  of  a  general 
notice  P — Yes. 

Had  there  been  such  a  general  notice 
on  the  Sunday  P — ^No. 

Cross-examined  by  Scarlett. 

What  do  you  mean  by  general  notice 
on  the  Monday  P — It  was  a  bill  stuck  up 
for  the  pensioners  to  attend  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Guildhall. 

Who  was  Mr.  Lanjorence  you  had  the 
notice  from  on  the  Sunday  ? — He  belongs 
to  the  Excise  Office. 

He  told  you  to  go  to  the  Council  House, 
did  he  P — ^Me  did  not  tell  us,  but  we  had 
orders  for  the  different  pensioners.  We 
called  on  one  another,  and  we  were  told 
to  go  there  as  quick  as  possibla 

That  was  on  Sunday  morning,  was  it  P 
—Yes. 

In  consequence  of  that  you  went  to  the 
Council  House  P — Yes. 

You  think  there  were  about  five  of  you  P 
— ^Yes,  five  that  I  knew. 

I  will  not  make  you  repeat  what  you 
have  said.  You  were  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  before  you  found  the  magis- 
trates were  in  the  Guildhall  chambers  r — 
No,  I  beg  yonr  pardon ;  that  was  in  the 


afternoon  that  the  magistrates  were  in  th  : 
Guildhall  chambers. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  you  rung  the 
bell  P— Yes. 

You  did  not  ring  the  bell  in  the  mom- 
ingP— No. 

Did  the  eame  men  assemble,  the  same 
five,  the  same  four  beside  yourself  P — I 
cannot  say  as  to  that ;  two  were  with  me, 
one  went  towards  Qbeen  Square,  and 
another  towards  Broad  Street ;  there  were 
some  fresh  ones  in  the  afternoon. 

When  you  went  to  the  Commercial 
Booms,  aid  you  find* anybody  there P  — 
I  found  a  great  many  gentlemen  read- 
ing the  papers ;  they  asked  me  what  I 
wanted;  1  told  them  I  was  directed  by 
the  magistrates  to  attend  there  from  tho 
Guildhall. 

They  told  you  the  gentlemen  were  gone  P 
— They  told  me  the  gentlemen  were  gone 
to  the  prison. 

Who*  were  goneP — ^That  the  gentlemen 
were  gone. 

Were  there  no  gentlemen  left  there  P — 
There  were  some  gentlemen  there  reading- 
the  papers. 

Did  you  find  a  eood  many  reading  the 
newspapers  P  —  I  believe  there  were,  but 
I  did  not  take  particular  notice. 

Did  you  observe  many  P— I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  mauy  there  were ;  I  saw  some 
standing  there  reading  the  papers. 

Is  the  Commercial  Boom  a  uurge  room  P 
— A  long  room,  and.  wide,  as  far  as  I 
could  see. 

You  went  down  towards  the  gaol ;  there 
you  met  Alderman  iS^ova^e,  you  sayP  — 
Yes. 

Coming  from  thence  P — Yes. 

Anybody  else  coming  from  thence  P — 
Yes,  there  was  one  gentleman  who  was 
bleeding,  and  all  over  mud. 

And  other  persons,  were  there  not,  be- 
sides P —  There  was  more.  I  cannot  tell 
exactly  how  many. 

How  near  did  you  get  to  the  gaolP— 
I  suppose  three  or  four  hundred  paces, 
thereabouts,  I  cannot  exactly  say,  to  the 
spot,  but  it  is  very  handy. 

Did  you  see  any  other  persons  besides 
Mr.  Savage  ? — The  Dragoons  coming  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  people  hurraing,  and  making  a  noise. 

lou  saw  some  Dragoons  parading  back- 
wards and  forwards? — Over  the  oridge, 
and  back  again.  . 

Was  that  all  they  were  doing,  paradin^^  P 
— They  were  going  there  and  back  again, 
that  is  all  I  can  say. 

That  you  saw  P — ^Yes,  I  saw  them  come 
down,  go  over  the  bridge,  and  back  again. 

That  is,  go  over  the  bridge  to  get  to  the 
gaol,  and  back  again  P — ^Yes. 

How  long  did  you  stay  to  see  that  P — In 
the  evening,  about  five  o'clock. 
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Yon  continued  looking  on? — Yob;  I 
waited  there,  waiting  for  other  orders. 

Aldorman  Savage,  and  the  gentlemen 
with  him,  went  on  P — Yes. 
.  And  they  told  you  it  was  no  use  your 
coming  down,  it  was  too  late  P — ^Yes. 

Then  you  stayed  till  five  o'clock  P — ^Yes. 

You  saw  the  Dragoons  parading  back- 
wards and  forwards  P-— Yes. 

How  long  did  that  take  P — I  cannot  say. 

Did  they  stay  all  the  time  you  were 
there,  or  notP  —  They  went  over,  came 
back  again,  and  when  they  came  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  cheering. 

Who  cheered  P— The  mob. 

I  am  now  asking  you  about  the  Dra- 
goons, not  the  mob ;  did  the  Dragoons 
come  back  from  the  islxmd,  and  go  away, 
before  you  did  P — Yes,  they  did. 

Lord  Tentbkden  :  Those  were  the  Srd,  I 
suppose  P 

ticarUtt:  They  were  the  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards  P— Yes. 

How  long  do  you  think  the  Dragoons 
staid  in  the  island  P — I  cannot  positively 
say ;  it  might  be  half  an  hour ;  I  cannot 
positively  say;  it  is  a  thing  I  am  not 
acquainted  with;  I  did  see  them  come 
back  again. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry ;  let  me  see  whe- 
ther I  understand  you  right;  while  you 
st^ed  you  saw  them  go  clear  away  P — Yes. 

Was  the  mob  shouting  while  the  Dra- 
goons were  in  the  island  P — Yes. 

Very  loud  P — Not  very  loud. 

Of  what  number  of  persous,  according 
to  the  best  of  your  judgment,  did  they 
consist  P — ^That  I  cannot  inform  you.  I 
was,  I  suppose,  four  or  five  hundred  paces 
ofi*. 

I  dare  say  you  never  counted  them  P — 
No, 

But  you  could  tell  whether  there  were 
fifty  or  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand  P  — 
How  could  I  tellP  I  did  not  see  them; 
I  was  a  little  way  off. 

Gould  you  judge  from  their  shouts  whe- 
ther there  were  a  great  number  of  men  P 
— ^Yes,  there  were. 

If  one  sense  will  not  serve  you,  another 
may ;  you  heard  groat  shouts  ? — Yes,  and 
knocking  and  hammering. 

There  must  have  been  a  great  number, 
then  P— Yes. 

That  was  whilst  the  Dragoons  were  upon 
the  island  P— Yes. 

When  the  Dragoons  came  back,  and 
went  away,  did  that  shouting  continue  p 
— ^Yes,  it  did  for  a  while. 

Did  you  hear  any  increased  shouting, 
or  what  we  call  cheering,  when  the  Dra- 
goons went  away,  over  the  bridge  P — I 
cannot  be  positive  of  that. 

There  you  stayed  till  five  o'clock  p — ^Yes, 
I  did,  at  the  comer  of  the  street  where 
the  Excise  Office  is,  at  the  same  place 


where  the  Exobe  Office  is,   mxming  in 
from  Prince's  Street  to  Queen  Sauare. 
At  five  o'clock  you  went  awsj  r — ^Yea. 

James  Wolfe. — Examined  by  Shepherd. 

[A  Ghelsea  pensioner.  On  Sunday,  the 
30th  of  October  last,  when  I  returned  to 
my  lodfi;inffs  there  was  an  order  left  for 
me,  and  other  pensioners,  to  attend  at  the 
Guildhall.  I  went  at  eleven.  Many  other 
pensioners  were  there.  There  was  nothing 
to  distinguish  the  pensioners  £roni  other 
persons  in  their  dress.] 

Gould  you  get  into  the  Guildhall  P— No. 

Tho  door  was  closed,  was  it  P — ^Yea. 

How  were  the  windows  P — The  windows 
were  as  usual. 

Scarlett :  You  had  better  have  no  mis- 
take about  that ;  there  were  no  windows 
in  the  Guildhall,  I  believe, 

Shepherd:  There  are  windows  in  the 
Guildhall  P  —  There  are  windows  in  the 
Guildhall. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  P — ^Near 
an  hour  and  a  half  at  that  time. 

During  that  time  was  there  any  person 
to  give  you  directions  P — None  whatever. 

Did  you  go  away  and  return  again  P— I 
went  away  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  then  returned. 

When  you  returned  the  second  time, 
were  the  doors  closed  P  —  At  all  times 
whilst  I  was  there. 

Was  there  any  person  there  to  give  you 
directions P  — None;  I  then  went  to  the 
Mansion  House. 

What  happened  there  P  —  I  went  there 
to  ofi'er  my  services,  but  things  were 
quiet. 

Lord  Tenteadek:  Did  you  say  that 
things  were  quiet  when  you  got  to  the 
Mansion  House  P — There  was  no  mob,  no 
rioting  then,  but  there  were  a  number  of 
constables  there  and  other  parts  of  the 
place. 

Scarlett:  At  what  time  was  thalP— I ' 
am  not  certain  of  the  time,  but  I  believe 
about  mid-day.     I  cannot  be  oertain  to 
the  time. 

Shepherd:  Did  you  receive  any  direc- 
tions at  the  Mansion  House  P-^I  wanted 
to  get  admission,  but  could  not  get  in.  I 
asked  whether  there  was  anyone  there 
to  give  directions  to  the  pensioners.  I 
asked  whether  there  were  any  pensioners 
there.  I  saw  some  inside,  and  I  asked 
leave  to  &^o  in,  but  was  refused,  and  one 
of  the  police  officers  told  me  I  had  better 
be  in  readiness  as  I  should  be  called  on. 

Do  you  know  how  many  pensioners  there 
were  at  Bristol  at  that  time  P— There 
were  some  marines,  and  some  sailoiBi 
and  some  Chelsea  pensioners ;  I  cannot 
say  the  whole  number,  but  I  believe  of 
Chelsea  pensioners  between  two  and  three 
hundred. 
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Had  it  ev9T  been  osnal  to  call  out  the 
Chelsea  pensioners  on  occasions  of  tamnlt  P 
— On  one  occasion,  I  belieye  a  Gk>Yem- 
ment  order — ^we  were  desired  to  attend  at 
the  Exeise  Office,  and  we  were  desired  to 
place  onrselTes  under  the  directions  of 
Che  ma^tratea. 

Had  it  been  usual,  on  former  occasions 
of  tamolt,  to  call  out  the  pensioners  P — I 
never  knew  it  but  once  before,  when  we 
had  orders  to  attend. 

Was  that  at  a  time  of  riot  P— I  cannot 
recollect  what  it  was  for.  I  belieye  it  was 
in  expectation  of  a  riot ;  it  was  an  order 
from  Govemment  to  acfc  under  the  orders 
of  the  magistrates. 

Besides  the  Chelsea  pensioners,  were 
there  other  pensioners  in  Bristol? — Yes, 
there  were  other  pensioners  in  Bristol. 

Were  you  out  on  the  Monday  P— On  the 
Monday  I  was  out. 

How  many  ])ensioners  were  assembled 
then  P — There  was  a  placard. 

Neyer  mind  that ;  how  many  pensioners 
were  assembled  then  P— There  were  more 
than  a  hundred;  there  were  a  hundred 
embodied. 

Was  that  in  consequence  of  a  public 
notice  that  was  posted  upp — ^In  conse- 
quence of  a  public  notice  I  attended. 

Was  there  such  a  notice  as  that  either 
on  the  Saturday  or  the  Sunday  P — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Scarlett. 
What  age  are  you  P — I  am  sixty. 
How  long  ago  is  that  time  you  remem- 
ber when  there  was  an  order  for  the  Chel- 
sea pensioners  to  come  out  aud  attend  the 
magistrates  P — ^I  cannot  speak  to  tlie  time. 
Not  exactly  P— A  few  years. 
What  was  the  riot  expected  P— It  did 
not  concern  me,  and  I  obeyed  the  order 
I  received.    I  did  not  take  notice  of  the 
time. 

My  good  friend,  I  do  not  want  you  to 
poye  anything  you  did  not  take  notice  of, 
but  I  want  to  prove  whether  the  order 
oame  before  the  riotP — Long  before  the 
riot. 

The  riot  had  been  expected  P — ^I  believe 
there  might  be  an  expectation;  such  an 
order  came. 

It  came  from  the  Government. P— Yes, 
that  came  from  the  Government. 

You  had  no  order  of  that  kind  this 
tmieP— The  order,  I  believe,  was  from 
the  Excise  Office,  on  Sunday  morning, 
when  I  supposed  it  to  come  from  the 
magistrates :   it  came   from   the   Excise 


You  will  not  swear  that  the  Chelsea 
pensioners  were  ever  ordered  before  the 
SnndayP— Wehad  orders  once  before  to 
ftttend  the  magistrates. 

Tbat,  you  say,  was  some  years  ago  ?— A 
^«if  years  ago. 


Did  yon  go,  upon  that  occasion,  to  obey 
the  magistrates  P — Certainly. 

Was  there  any  riot  P— I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that ;  I  can  onlv  sar  that 
such  an  order  came  through  the  Excise 
Office,  and  we  went  to  the  Excise  Office, 
and  had  our  names  enrolled,  to  be  ready 
to  be  called  on  at  any  time. 

Be-examined  by  The  Attorney  General. 

From  whom  did  you  receive  the  order 
last  year  p  —  From  Mr.  Lawrence ;  the 
order  was  left  at  my  house  by  a  gentle* 
man  of  the  name  of  AUqp,  I  think. 

Is  Mr.  IJavfrence  an  Excise  officer  P-«« 
Yes. 

Some  years  ago,  when  you  received  a 
similar  order,  was  that  also  from  the  Ex- 
cise P — Yes,  from  the  Excise. 

Do  vou  know  anything  more  about  it 
than  that  P — Nothing  more  than  that  the 
order  came  of  the  tenor  I  have  mentioned. 

Yon  receive  your  pensions  through  the 
Excise  P — ^We  receive  our  pensions  from 
the  Excise. 

Pabkb,  J. :  What  number  wore  assem- 
bled on  the  Sunday  morning  P  —  They 
were  scattered  in  the  street,  having  no 
one  to  direct  them. 

How  many  did  you  see  P — ^There  might 
be  between  twenty  or  thirty. 

John  Norrie  Keegan, — Examined  by 
Wightman. 

In  October  last  were  you  clerk  to  Messrs. 
Hare*8t  attorneys  at  Bristol  P — Not  a  clerk ; 
I  was  in  their  employ. 

Not  the  attorneys,  I  understand,  but 
Messrs.  Hare*8,  the  floorcloth  manufac- 
turers P — Yes. 

On  the  Sunday  did  you  go  to  the  Guild- 
haUP— Idid. 

At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  P— From 
half-x)ast  four  to  twenty  minutes  to  five. 

Lord  Tentekden  :  In  the  afternoon  P-— 
Yes,  in  the  afternoon. 

Wightman:  When  you  got  into  the 
Guildhall,  did  you  find  any  persons  wait- 
ing there  P~I  did. 

About  how  manyp — I  should  suppose 
from  twenty  to  thirty. 

What  did  they  appear  to  ^ou  to  be 
doing  ? — They  were  aoing  nothmg. 

When  first  you  went  to  the  Guildhall, 
did  you  see  the  mayor  or  any  magis- 
trates P — I  saw  no  magistrate. 

How  long  did  you  wait  there  before  you 
saw  a  magistrate  P— I  suppose  about  five 
minutes. 

Where  did  you  see  a  magistrate  first  P — 
In  the  Guildhall,  coming  from  one  of  the 
doors — the  door  which  I  entered. 

Who  was  that  P— Mr.  Finney,  the  mayor 
at  that  time. 

When  Mr.  Finney  entered,  was  there 
any  cry  or  observation  made  by  the  people. 
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who  were  present  ? — There  was  some  ob<- 
servation  made  previous  to  his  entry. 

When  he  entered,  was  any  cry  made  P — 
**The  mayor,"  ''the  mayor,"  was  cried 
by  several  persons. 

Did  the  mayor  then  address  the  persons 
who  were  assembled  P — ^He  did. 

Tell  ns,  as  nearly  as  yon  can  recollect, 
what  he  said  to  them  P — He  said,  *'  Q«ntle- 
men,  we  have  come  to  no  decision.  I  will 
do  anything  you  can  devise,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  calling  in  the  military ;  they 
have  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  by 
firing  upon  the  populace,  contrary  to 
orders,  and  confident  I  am  that  if  they 
were  again  called  in,  everyone  would  l>e 
sacrificed  before  the  morning.  I  will  do 
anything  you  wish,  with  the  exception  of 
calling  m  the  14th,  which,  I  am  sure,  if 
they  were  called  in,  everyone  would  be 
murdered  before  the  morning,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  endanger  the  life  of  any  per- 
son. I  will  do  anything,  or  go  anywhere 
with  you,  gentlemen."  The  mayor  then 
left  the  Guildhall. 

I  believe  you  went  away  too  P — I  went 
imaj  too. 

CampbeU :  I  have  no  question  to  ask. 


Bohert  3fom«.— Examined  by  Wightm<m. 

Are  you  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
branch  bank  of  the  Bank  of  England  at 
Bristol  P — I  am  sub-a^ent. 

Is  their  bank  in  Bridge  Street  P— At  the 
top  of  Bridge  Street. 

On  Sunday  morning  were  you  at  church  P 
— I  went  to  Saint  Maryport  Church  with 
my  family. 

Was  any  notice  'given  you  there  to  at- 
tend at  the  Guildhall  P— Notices  were 
handed  round  to  the  different  pews  by  the 
doorkeepers. 

To  do  what  P— To  attend  the  magistrates 
at  the  Guildhall. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Guildhall  P— I  did 
not. 

Where  did  you  go  P — I  went  home  to 
the  bank. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go  to  the 
bank  P — ^To  take  measures  for  its  defence. 

Was  there  much  money  and  property  in 
the  bank  P— There  always  is. 

Was  there  then  P — ^Yes,  certainly.     • 

To  what  amount  P 

Lord  Tekterden  :  Whj  should  you  ask 
that  P    Of  what  use  can  it  be  P 

Scarlett :  I  daresay  Mr.  Fvnney  did  not 
know  how  much  there  was. 

Wightman :  Did  you  go  from  the  bank 
to  the  Guildhall  P  — Afterwards  ;  after 
taking  measures  for  its  defence. 

About  what  time  did  you  get  there  P — 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection  about  one 
ydook. 


Did  you  sea  the  mayor  there  P — I  saw 
the  mayor  coming. 

Did  you  see  any  other  magistrate  P — ^Mr. 
Oeorge  Silhau$e  was  pointed  out  to  me  a» 
a  maffistrate.  I  sought  the  maj^trate. 

Dia  you  make  any  application  to  him  P 
— I  stated  to  Mr.  George  Hilhouse  the  olgect 
of  my  coming  thjsre. 

What  was  the  objject  P^That  I  was  alone, 
in  charge  of  a  considerable  property,  which 
I  appr^ended  might  be  endangered  by  sd- 
attack  of  the  mob,  and  that  I  wished  for 
the  pi'otection  of  the  magistrates.  Mr. 
Oeorge  Hilhouse  was  at  that  time,  I  shonld 
say,  leaving  the  hall. 

Did  he  rSer  you  anywhere  P — ^He  intro- 
duced me,  very  courteously,  into  the  ma- 
gistrates' room,  after  some  conversation. 

Did  you  go  into  the  magistrates'  room  P 
—I  did. 

Were  any  of  the  magistrates  there  P — 
There  were  several. 

Who  were  there  P — Mr.  QheariSBengougk, 
Mr.  Alderman  Daniel,  Mr.  Alderman  Oold- 
ney,  and  one  or  two  others,  whose  names 
I  do  not  Imow. 

Did  you  apply  to  them  for  assistanoeP — 
I  addressed  myself  to  Mr.  Sheriff  Jffen- 
goughy  with  whom  I  had  some  persoosl 
acquaintance. 

I  believe  you  wished  for  assistance  P— -I 
did,  in  case  of  attack  only.  I  applied  ta 
Mr.  Sheriff  Bengough,  stating  that  1  appre- 
hended that  we  might  be  attacked,  and 
requesting,  in  that  case,  that  they  would 
send  some  assistance  to  the  bank. 

What  answer  did  you  get  P — Mr.  Sheriff 
Bengough  replied,  "We  have  no  means; 
you  must  organise  some  means  yourself," 
or  some  words  to  that  effect,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  remember. 

Did  you  then  leave  the  Guildhall  P— I 
did  not. 

How  soon  did  you  leave  the  Guildhall  P 
— Mr.  Alderman  Daniel  then  came  round, 
and  spoke  to  me  upon  the  subject  of  my 
application. 

Did  you  get  any  assistance  P — I  got  no 
assistance.  I  was  told  the  troops  were 
withdrawn. 

Bca/rlett :  You  had  better  have  the  whole 
which  passed,  not  a  part. 

Wightman:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Alderman  Daniel  rose  from  the 
table  and  came  round  to  the  fireplace.  He 
entered  into  conversation  with  me  upon 
the  subject.  I  stated  to  him  again  how  I 
was  situate,  that  I  was  alone  in  charge  of 
a  very  considerable  propertv,  and  felt  great 
apprehension  that  the  mob  might  attack 
the  bank,  in  which  case  I  trusted  that 
some  assistance  might  be  sent.  Mr.  Alder- 
man DanM  replied,  **  You  are  entitled  to 
our  protection,"  or  **  We  are  bound  to 
protect  you,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  "  but 
we  have  no  means ;  the  two  troops  of  the 
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14ih  DragoonB  hare  been  ordered  to  leave 
the  town  by  Colonel  Brere(o»."  I  expressed 
my  snrpriBe  at  the  departoze  of  the  troops 
at  enoh  a  time.  Alderman  Darnel  replied 
that  it  was  thought  the  irritation  voold 
Bubaide  if  the  two  troope  of  the  14th  were 
withdrawn.  I  stated  that  I  hoped  they 
would  not  be  far  off.  He  said  that  it  was 
intended  that  one  troop  should  be  sent  to 
BriBling^ton  and  the  otnerto  Keynsham; 
the  one  a  -village  within  two  miles  of  Bris- 
tol, the  other  fire  or  sue.  He  inqnired 
what  arms  I  had.  I  told  him  I  had  two 
blanderbnase?  and  two  pair  of  pistols.  He 
said,  **  Yon  are  better  provided  than  we 
were  at  the  Mansion  Mouse  yesterday.*' 
He  recommended  me  to  make  no  show  so 
as  to  attract  mischief,  so  as  to  attract  the 
mob ;  and  with  that  I  left  the  room. 

Did  yon  so  to  the  bank  P — I  went  to  the 
Commercial  Booms  after  this.  Finding  I 
was  not  to  expect  assistance  from  the  ma- 
gistrates I  went  to  the  Commercial  Booms 
to  see  what  assistance  I  could  get  among 
my  own  friends  there. 

Did  you  find  a  number  of  gentlemen 
there  P — ^There  were. 

Did  Ton  get  any  friends  to  assist  you  P 
— ^I  had  one  friend  promised  me  a  number 
of  his  men. 

Did  you  take  them  to  the  bank  P — Not 
at  that  moment ;  they  promised  to  attend 
in  the  evening. 

Did  they  come  in  the  evening  P — They 
did. 

Did  they  remain  with  you  during  the 
night  at  the  bank  P— The  greater  part  of 
them  the  whole  night. 

Daring  the  whole  of  that  night  was  there 
any  communication  made  to  you  from  the 
magistrates  P — ^Not  any. 

iSd  you  go  out  yourself  during  the  night 
to  see  what  was  going  on  P — ^In  the  course 
of  the  night  once  or  twice,  indeed  oftener, 
now  I  remember,  for  I  removed  some  of 
the  books. 

Did  you  see  numbers  of  people  passing 
and  repassing  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Tenterdem:  That  has  been  put 
over  and  over  again. 

Wigkbman:  I  ask  this  with  an  obiect, 
'o^  Lord.  Did  you  hear  anything  about 
the  httnkP — Many  persons  told  me  they 
bad  heard  the  bank  threatened. 

Did  you  hear  anything  yourself  about 
the  bank  P— I  did,  from  the  mob  outside. 

Cross-examined  by  Scarlett, 

How  many  persons  did  you  procure  to 
come  to  you  in  the  evening  P — ^That  came 
tothebankP 

How  many  came  P — I  had  altogether  six 
^  Beven,  besides  six  or  seven  men  sta- 
tioned in  the  lower  part  of  the  premises, 
who  were  sent  l^  one  of  our  customers — 
oae  of  our  friends. 


The  Bev.  Dr.  Carpenter, — ^Examined  by 
The  Attorney  Oeneral, 

I  believe  your  name  is  Lant  Carpenter  f 
—It  is. 

Are  you  the  Unitarian  minister  at  Bris* 
tolP— lam. 

How  lone  have  you  resided  there  P — 
Ever  since  uie  year  1817. 

Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  Misa 
Vigors  who  occupied  the  house  next  but 
one  to  the  Mansion  House  P — ^They  are 
members  of  my  congregation. 

And  you  are  well  acquainted  with  them  7 
—Perfectly. 

I  believe  you  slept  at  their  house  on  the 
night  of  the  29th  P — ^I  slept  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  assisting  them  in  case  of  the 
Mansion  House  being  on  fire.  They  are 
orphans,  and  one  of  them  long  confined  to- 
her  couch. 

Did  you  do  duty  at  your  chapel  on  Sun- 
day P — On  Sunday  morning. 

Did  you  receive  notice  to  attend  at  the 
Ck)unoil  House  P — I  was  requested  by  some 
members  of  the  congregation  committee 
to  come  into  the  vestry  before  sermon, 
and  they  then  gave  me  a  notice  from  the 
magistrates  to  attend  at  the  Quildhall. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  desired 
you  to  read  it  to  the  congregation  or  not  P 
— I  am  not  sure  whether  they  did  or  not, 
but  I  said  I  should  do  it.  I  shortened  the 
sermon  and  then  read  the  notice  1  had 
received. 

Did  you  call  upon  them  to  attend  P — I 
have  no  recollection  that  I  recommended 
them  to  attend,  but  I  recommended  that 
all  the  congregation  who  were  not  en- 
gaged in  duty  should  keep  in  their  own 
houses ;  that  the  lower  classes  should  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  city  ;  and,  in  ])articular,  that 
they  should  keep  their  children  in  their 
own  houses  carefully  during  the  remain* 
der  of  the  day ;  that  there  would  be  no 
service  that  evening  on  account  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  city. 

At  some  time  after  that,  did  you  go  to 
the  house  of  Miss  Vigors  ? — I  left  my  own 
house  about  two  o'clock,  in  order  to  go  to 
Miss  Viqors. 

Did  that  take  you  near  the  BrideweU, 
or  did  you  go  that  way  P — No,  I  passed 
the  drawbridge. 

Did  vou  see  any  mob  going  towards 
the  BndewellP— Coming  down  from  the 
Bridewell  in  Clare  Street;  they  wero 
coming  down  Clare  Street. 

Was  that  in  the  direction  of  the  gaol  P 
— They  were  coming  down  Clare  Street 
and  entered  Marsh  Street  in  the  direction 
of  the  gaol. 

Where  did  you  go  upon  seeing  that 
mob  P — I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the 
Mansion  House,  hoping  that  I  should 
there  find  some  magistrates  to  whoni  I 
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might  communicate  the  iiiformation  of 
what  I  had  seen. 

Did  yon  see  any  magristrate  there  P — ^I 
obtained  admission  from  some  of  the 
gentlemen,  the  young  special  constables 
who  were  on  duty.  I  was  told  that  a 
magistrate  was  in  the  house,  and  with  a 
gentleman  then  on  duty,  I  went  into 
yarious  rooms  up  stairs,  but  we  could  find 
none. 

Were  there  any  special  constables  there  P 
—A  small  number. 

Did  they  desire  you  to  take  any  mes- 
sage from  them  to  the  magistrates  P — ^I 
then  learned  from  them  that  the  magis- 
trates were  likely  to  be  found  either  at 
the  Council  House  or  the  Guildhall.  I 
said,  I  was  about  to  go  up  to  conununicate 
information  of  what  I  had  seen,  and 
offered  to  take  any  message  they  might 
have  to  send. 

Did  they  charge  you  with  any  message  P 
— ^They  requested  me  to  state,  to  any 
magistrate  1  might  see,  that  they  were  in 
great  difficulty,  not  Imowing  what  they 
were  to  do,  in  case  thej  were  attacked. 

Where  did  you  go,  in  order  to  find  the 
magistrates  P — First  of  all  to  the  Council 
House,  which  was  in  my  way  to  the 
Ghiildhall;  but  the  Council  House  was 
completely  closed,  doors  and  windows  $ 
and  then  1  went  on  to  the  Guildhall,  the 
doors  of  which  I  also  found  closed ;  but  I 
was  told  that,  if  I  would  go  through  the 
passage  below  the  great  door,  I  should 
come  into  the  Guildhall  chamber,  and 
that  there  I  should  find  some  ma^strates. 

Did  you  take  that  course  P — I  did. 

You  were  told  so  by  somebody  at  the 
door? — By  bystanders,  standing  in  Broad 
Street,  in  the  front  of  the  Guildhall. 

Did  you  find  any  magistrates,  in  any  of 
the  rooms  there  P — I  went  into  a  room, 
where  I  was  told  the  magistrates  were, — 
a  large  room,  rather  dark,  and  a  light  at 
one  end.  A  number  of  gentlemen  were 
there, — I  should  think,  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
most  of  them  sitting ;  one  of  them  alone 
I  recognised  as  a  magistrate ;  but  I  was 
not  so  well  acquainted,  at  that  time,  with 
the  persons  of  the  magistrates,  as  such. 

Did  you  state  anything  to  them  P — My 
immecUate  object  was  to  communicate  what 
I  had  seen. 

Did  you  do  so  P — I  stated  to  them  what 
I  came  for,  principally  respecting  the 
mob  I  had  seen  going  to  the  gaol ;  it  was, 
however,  to  one  individual,  Mr.  Seijeant 
Ludlow,  the  town-clerk. 

What  did  you  tell  him  P— I  told  him  I 
had  seen  a  mob  going  towards  the  gaol. 
He  told  me  they  knew  it;  that  thev  &ew 
that  the  gaol  was  about  to  be  attacked,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  I  then  said,  I  had 
done  my  duty.  A  gentleman  at  the  table 
said,  *'  We  hope  you  will  do  what  you  can 


to  promote  the  peace  of  the  city."  I  stoted 
what  I  had  done  in  the  morning  imme- 
diately after  service. 

At  your  chapel  P — Yes,  and  that  I  hsMl 
spoken  to  all  the  children  of  our  schooiB, 
which  are  numerous,  insisting  upon  it 
that  they  should  not,  on  any  aocount 
whateyer,  be  seen  in  the  streets  that  day* 
and  that,  if  they  were,  they  should  be 
expelled  the  school;  and  the  other  cir- 
cumstances I  have  already  mentioned. 
The  gentlemen  thanked  me,  and  I  was 
leaving  the  room  but  recollected  the  mes- 
sage from  the  young  men  at  the  Msnsion 
House.  I  came  back  immediately,  and 
spoke  to  Serjeant  IiiuZ2oto  alone.  I  stated 
to  him  the  circumstances  of  the  Mansion 
House,  and  the  message  I  had  receiyed 
there. 

Did  he  repeat  aloud  what  yon  have 
stated  P — He  repeated  aloud  to  the  gentle- 
men present;  he  said,  Dr.  CarpenUr  has 
said  so  and  so. 

Was  anything  said  then  P — A  reply  was 
made  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  ai  the 
table,  that  two  of  their  number  were  gone 
to  the  gt^l*  The  names  were  mentioned* 
but  I  ^rget  them,  and  that  there  were 
not  a  sufficient  number  there  to  form  a 
quorum,  if  any  went  to  the  Mansion 
House. 

Lord  Tenterden  :  Was  the  mayor  there  P 
— I  did  not  see  him,  and  I  think  I  must 
have  seen  him  if  he  had  been  there. 

The  Attorney  General :  Did  you  take  that 
message  to  the  Mansion  House  P^I  asked 
if  I  'i£ould  take  that  information,  and  I 
was  told  that  I  should,  and  I  immediately 
went. 

And  stated  what  ^ad  passed  P — ^And 
stated  what  had  passed;  I  also  told  the 
young  special  constables  there  that  there 
was  about  to  be  a  meeting  at  the  Guild* 
hall ;  that  I  should  go  up  again  in  about 
half  an  hour,  and  that  I  would  cany  any 
further  message  from  them,  and  would 
call  for  the  purpose. 

Did  you  do  that  P--I  went,  first  of  all, 
to  my  young  friends,  but  found  they  were 
removed  to  a  place  of  safety.  I  remained 
there  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  went 
to  the  Council  House. 

Lord  TENTEiiDEN :  By  your  young  Mends 
you  mean  the  Miss  Vigors  .^—Yes,  I  went 
again  to  the  Mansion  House,  and  was 
charged  with  a  repetition  of  the  messaee, 
only  more  earnestly  ;  this  was  about  half- 
past  three  o'clock. 

The  Attorney  General:  Did  you  go  to  the 
Guildhall  P— Immediately. 

Did  you  go  to  the  magistrates  P-*-I  went 
to  the  maffistrates'  room  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  I  found  two  gentlemen  con- 
versing. I  presumed  one  of  them  to  be  a 
magistrate ;  and  I  informed  him  what  had 
been  stated  at  the  Mansion  House. 
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Lord  Tentbbdbn:  From  the  MmibIoii 
House  did  joa  ffo  to  the  Guildhall,  or  the 
Gonncil  Honse  P— The  Guildhall. 

LnTLKDALB,  J. :  You  told  them  you  had 
brought  that  mesBage  from  the  Mansion 
Honse? — ^Yes,  and  one  of  the  two  gentle- 
men replied,  '*  Then  they  must  come  up 
here."  I  then  went  into  the  principal 
room,  the  G-aildhall,  itself,  I  beUeve.  I 
had  delayed  some  time  in  the  ante-room, 
not  being  aware  where  the  meeting  was 
to  be  held,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  were  present.  It  was  at  the 
Deginning  of  the  meeting;  there  might 
be  from  160  to  200, 1  believe.  The  mayor 
came  in  after  I  came  into  hall;  at  any 
rate  I  did  not  see  him  there  at  the  time 
I  came  in. 

Were  any  directions  given  to  the  per- 
sons present  what  to  do? — At  the  dose  of 

the  meeting  it  was  stated  that 

Lord  Tenterden  :  Did  the  mayor  appear 
there? — The  mayor  was  there,  presiding 
at  the  meeting  as  mavor.  The  only  direc- 
tions 1  heard  were  that  it  might  be  well 

to  defend  the  Council  House,   and  that 

there  were  200  staves  in  the  house,  which 

gentlemen    might   take   who   would   go 

Qiere. 
Do  you  recollect  who  said  that  ? — I  am 

not  certain ;  at  present,  it  appears  to  me 

that  it  was  Serjeant  Lvdlow. 
Did  you  go  home  from  the  Square  ? — 

I  did. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  did  you  see 

anything  of  the  Bishop's  Palace?— No- 

thmg  more  than  seeing  it  burst  out  in 

flames. 
Did  you  call  at  Mr.  Sheriff  Laa's  in  the 

course  of  the  night  ?— I  called  there  about 

eleven  o'clock. 

Cross-examined  by  Scarlett. 

I  observe  you  were  at  Miss  Vigor's: 
yon  saw  the  operations  of  the  mob  during 
a  part  of  the  Saturday  ?— The  Saturday 
evening  I  did. 

Did  there  appear  to  you  to  be  any 
leaders  amongst  them? — I  did  not  see 
any  at  that  time. 

At  any  time  ? — In  the  way  to  the  gaol, 
between  the  Bridewell  and  the  gaoi,  it 
appeared  to  me,  from  the  compactness  of 
the  body,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  moved,  that  there  must  be  leaders, 
bat  I  did  not  see  any.  I  was  at  too  great 
a  distance. 

The  Bev.  Francis  Edgeworth. — Examined 
by  The  Attorney  General, 

I  believe  you  are  a  Catholic  priest  at 
Bristol  P— I  am. 

On  Sunday,  the  30th  of  October,  did 
yon  receive  at  your  chapel  any  notice  to 
attend  anywhere  ?— I  did. 

In  consequence  of  your  receiving  that 


notice,  did  you  go  to  the  Guildhall?— I 
did. 

Did  you  go  alone,  or  some  gentlemen 
with  you  P— The  Bev.  Mr.  O'JWeK  ac- 
companied me  to  the  Guildhall. 

He  is  another  priest  ? — He  is. 

You  went  to  the  Guildhall,  did  you  ? — ^I 
did. 

Did  you  see  Dr.  Carpenter  there? — ^I 
did. 

Any  of  the  magistrates? — Several, — 1 
think  four  or  five. 

Did  you  hear  Dr.  Ca/rpenter  communi- 
cate a  message  frt>m  the  men  at  the  Man- 
sion House — the  constables  there  ? — I  did. 

Was  any  answer  made  to  it  ? — A  reply 
was  made  by,  I  believe,  a  gentleman  who 
is  solicitor  to  the  corporation  of  Bristol. 

Mr.  BwrgeSy  I  believe  ? — ^Yes,  by  Mr. 
Burgee ;  not  by  the  magistrates ;  no  reply 
was  made  by  any  magistrate,  I  believe. 

What  was  it  Mr.  Burgee  said?— Dr. 
Carpenter  said  he  had  just  come  from  the 
Mansion  House,  where  he  had  seen  many 
young  men,  I  think  he  said,  who  appeared 
to  him  to  be  much  dispirited,  not  having 
the  presence  and  guidance  of  a  magistrate, 
but  not  exactly  in  those  words — that  was 
the  import. 

What  did  Mr.  Burgee  say?— He  said, 
**  The  magistrates  cannot  be  everywhere — 
two  are  gone  to  the  gaol,  and  there  are 
not  more  here  than  are  sufficient."  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  next  expression  was 
what  Mr.  Burgee  used,  but  the  sense  is, 
there  are  not  more  here  than  sufficient  to 
form  a  quorum ;  the  impression  upon  my 
mind  is,  that  those  were  the  very  words 
he  employed. 

Do  you  remember  whether  Dr.  Carpenter 
said  anything  to  that  ? — It  appeared  to  me 
he  was  somewhat  disconcerted  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  message  had  been 
received  ;  and  he  observed,  it  appeared  to 
him  an  important  communication  at  such 
a  moment,  and  that  therefore  it  was  his 
duty  to  make  it ;  seeming  to  me  to  apolo- 
gise for  having  intruded  the  observation. 

Did  he  so  apologise  ? — It  seemed  to  me, 
from  his  manner  and  the  reply. 

What  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Burgee  ? — 
"  We  thank  you." 

Did  you  make  any  communication  to 
the  magistrates  when  you  went  there  ? — I 
did  not. 

Had  you  gone  with  the  intention  of 
doing  so?— I  had  gone  with  that  inten- 
tion. 

Why  did  you  not  ?— In  the  first  place, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  there  had  been  a 
meetmg  before  we  arrived  there. 

Did  anything  that  passed  at  that  time 
induce  you  not  to  make  the  representa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

Scarlett :  Hear  the  whole  that  happened. 
He  says  there  had  been  a  meeting. 
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The  Attorney  Genercd :  Will  you  go  on  P— 
It  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  not  arriyed 
at  the  proper  moment ;  either  too  soon  or 
too  late — that  in  part  weighed  with  me  in 
not  addressing  myself  to  the  magistrates ; 
hnt  I  was  still  more  inflaenoea  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  the 
observations  of  Dr.  CarpeTiier  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  magistrates. 

The  magistrates  saying  nothing,  and 
Mr.  Burgee  speaking  in  the  way  yon  have 
mentioned,  yon  left  the  Gnildhall,  I  be- 
lieve?—I  left  the  Guildhall.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  necessary  I  should  ob- 
serve that  I  was  influenced  too,  in  part, 
because  I  did  not  see  the  mayor  there,  to 
whom  I  thought  I  could,  with  greater 
chance  of  receiving  attention,  make  any 
proposition  which  occurred  to  me. 

After  that,  did  you  go  to  the  end  of 
Bridewell  Lane  P — Yes,  some  time  after. 

Was  there  any  mob  there  at  that  time  P 
— Yes,  in  the  act,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  of 
removing  the  gates. 

Could  you  form  any  judgment  how 
many  that  mob  mi^ht  consist  of  P — The 
persons  within  my  view  I  think  did  not 
exceed  150.  I  am  inclined  to  think  per- 
haps half  that  number.  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  not  150 ;  they  were  not  so  nu- 
merous in  the  narrow  place,  as  to  deter 
me,  if  I  had  occasion  to  pass  through, 
from  going  through  there. 

What  sort  of  persons  were  they  P — They 
were,  in  appearance,  of  the  poorest  class, 
and  the  most  ill-conducted. 

Were  they  young    or    old  ?  —  Chiefly 
youne ;  I  should  sav,  chieflv  under  20. 
'    Did  you  see  any  females  r — I  do  not  re- 
member. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  they  were  such  a  mob  as  a  person 
might  pass  through  P — I  should  have  had 
no  nesitation  in  passing  though,  if  it  had 
been  the  nearest  way  to  any  of  those  gen- 
tlemen whom  I  was  now  seeking,  as  in- 
fluential men,  to  receive  the  proposition  I 
had  omitted  to  make  to  the  magistrates. 

Supposing  any  constables  had  been 
there,  what  number  do  you  think  might 
have  coped  successfully  with  such  a  col- 
lection of  people  P — If  it  was  my  profes- 
sion to  act  in  that  capacity,  I  should  not 
have  been  afraid  to  nave  been  there  with 
a  dozen  constables. 

You  believe  that  tweniT  constables, 
armed  with  staves,  might  have  resisted 
that  mob  P — In  a  few  seconds  I  think  they 
might  have  cleared  Bridewell  Passage.  1 
think  they  might  have  cleared  the  whole 
place. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  to  Queen  Square  P 
— Ididf. 

Did  you  go  near  the  Mansion  House 
while  any  rioting  was  going  on  P — There 
was  no  rioting  going  on,  when  I  passed. 


At  what  time  was  that  ? — I  think  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock. 

Were  there  persons  there  P — There  were 
persons  there,  evidently  prepared  to  seixe 
any  opportunity  that  negbgence  might 
give  them. 

Were  they  of  a  low  class  of  people  ?— 
Yes,  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  sailon, 
and  such  men  as  are  employed  in  the  jMXt 
of  Bristol. 

How  long  did  you  remain  P — ^A  rery  few 
minutes  at  that  time. 

Did  you  see  anv  constables  or  polioe 
there  at  that  time  r— I  do  not  think  I  did 
at  that  time. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Viek^  .^— Not 
at  that  time.  I  saw  six  or  seven  of  the  3rd 
Dragoon  Guards,  which  appeared  quite 
sufficient  to  keep  down  such  ap})eazaaoe 
of  mob  as  there  tnen  was. 

How  soon  after  that  did  you  go  the 
second  time  P — Between  four  and  five  per- 
haps—>an  hour  after  that 

What  was  the  state  of  things  thenP^ 
There  was  a  large  number  of  persons  in 
Queen  Square,  spectators ;  and  from  the 
gestures  and  occasional  expressions  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  men  near  the 
Mansion  House,  I  saw  that  things  were 
growing  worse,  that  there  was  evidently 
an  intention  of  making  an  attack  on  tiio 
Mansion  Hoi^se,  and  I  concluded,  as  thej 
had  already  destroyed  the  furniture,  the 
purport  now  must  be  to  set  fire  to  it. 

Was  there  any  violence  going  on  at  that 
time,  except  in  words  P— No  violence.  I 
saw  men  making  balls,  which  it  appeared 
to  me  they  intended  to  use  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  fire  to  the  Mansion 
House. 

Of  some  combustibles  P — ^Yes,  tow  and 
pitch,  and  very  significantly  holding  them 
up  to  the  people  and  to  the  soldiers,  one  or 
two  men  very  much  so  indeed. 

Were  there  any  constables  there  at  that 
timeP 

Pabke,  J. :  At  what  time  was  thisP— 
About  half-past  four. 

The  Attorney  OenercU :  Were  there  con- 
stables there  at  that  time  P — I  saw  none 
acting  as  constables,  but  one  whom  I 
knew  to  be  a  constable,  or  at  least  em- 
ployed, I  believe,  by  the  sheriff,  of  the 
name  of  Vichery,  I  saw  standing  under 
the  portico  of  the  Custom  House. 

Was  it  raining  at  this  time  P— Baining 
hard. 

Were  there  other  persons  along  with 
Viehery .?— I  think  three  or  four  of  the 
Dragoon  Guards  were  there  with  their 
horses,  and  others  retiring  from  the 
house. 

At  that  time  did  it  appear  to  yon  that 
the  Mansion  House  might  have  been  taken 
possession  of  by  peaceable  persons  ?— Wi^ 
the  greatest  ease  I  might  have  waUcs^ 
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Into  it  myself;  there  were  none  to  prevent 
me  bat  the  Dragoon  Qnards,  if  toat  was 
their  order. 

I  beliere  yon  went  home  about  that 
period  P — I  went  home  about  five,  I  think, 
or  a  little  after  five. 

Did  yon  return  to  the  Square  that 
evening  again  P — I  did.    - 

Abont  what  time  P — I  am  not  snre  now 
the  time,  but  it  was  befbre  eight  o'clock. 
I  cannot  sav  whether  it  was  after  seven, 
but  I  thizik  between  seven  and  eight; 
certainly  before  eight  o'clock. 

Did  yon  go  with  Mr.  O^FarreU,  thenP— 
I  did. 

To  the  Mansion  House  P— We  went  to 
Qoeen  Square;  the  Mansion  House  was 
thepoint  of  attraction. 

What  was  going  on  at  that  time  P— The 
persons  disposed  to  attack  the  Mansion 
&ouse  were  now  more  numerous,  and  as 
the  Dragoon  Guards  were  riding  up  and 
down,  very  few  of  them  were  there;  as 
they  left  the  cellar  doors  and  other 
entrances  into  the  Mansion  House,  the 
cellars  of  the  Mansion  House,  I  observed 
portions  of  the  mob  endeavouring  to 
remove  the  gates  or  the  doors. 

Of  what  P — Of  the  Mansion  House,  and 
the  cellars  under  the  Mansion  House: 
immediatelv  a  soldier  turned  bis  horse,  a 
man  would  endeavour  to  lift  up  these 
doors ;  and  if  the  soldier  turned  round,  he 
left  immediately. 

If  the  soldier  tamed  round,  the  man 
left  immediately,  but  if  the  man  was  unin« 
termpted  what  was  doneP — ^At  length 
they  succeeded  in  puUinff  away  the  door — 
the  door  leading  into  what  I  suppose  to 
have  been  the  cellar  of  the  Mansion 
House. 

IHd  you  see  them  bring  any  thing  outP — 
AUtfclelaterldid. 

What  was  that  ?— A  barrel  of  beer  or 
wine :  an  elderly  man  and  a  boy,  with  the 
assistance,  I  concluded,  of  some  persons  in 
the  cellar,  brought  this -up  into  tbe  street: 
the  man  and  the  boy  rolled  it  along:  at 
this  time  the  Dragoon  Guards  were  re- 
moved from  the  Mansion  House,  but  still 
in  the  Square. 

How  long  do  you  think  that  was  going 
onP— Neany  two  hours,  from  eight,  1 
thinlc,  till  about  ten. 

In  your  judgment  would  it  have  required 
sn  inoonsiderable  force  to  have  prevented 
that  being  done  P — Yes,  between  eiffht  and 
ten  a  very  inconsiderable  force  oould  have 
pwvBnted  it. 

How  many  persons  do  you  think  you 
saw  employed  in  committing  that  plunder  P 
j-I  do  not  think  that  I  saw  more  than  a 
d(»6n,  or  at  most  twenty,  entering  the 
cellarB:  a  little  later  there  were  other 
^predations  committed  upon  the  Mansion 
SoQie. 


After  the  cellars  were  plundered,  was 
there  any  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the 
people  P — ^I  then  saw — ^I  think  it  must  have 
been  about  ten  o'clock — a  much  larger 
number  of  persons  enter  the  front  of  the 
Mansion  House,  and  they  ransacked  what 
I  supposed  to  be  the  cupboards  of  the 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  I  saw  them 
breaking  up  the  floors  with  adzes,  such 
as,  I  beueve,  are  used  by  ship-builders. 

Did  you  observe  anything  particular  of 
a  boy  about  thirteen  years  P — ^After  hesi- 
tation manifested  by  the  whole  of  those 
who  were  in  the  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor— the  whole  that  I  could  see  in  the 
front  of  the  Mansion  House — after  an 
hesitation  of  some  minutes,  a  boy  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand  urged  them  to  go  up 
stairs  with  him.  When  he  had  proceedea 
a  few  steps  he  turned  round,  and  found 
that  none  followed  him,  and  said  to  them, 
**Why  do  you  not  come  onP  Are  you 
afraid?" 

What  happened  thenP — That  was  re- 
ceived with  a  sort  of  cheer,  and  they  joined 
thoso  in  the  lower  rooms  immediately,  and 
went  up  stairs. 

Following  this  boyP — Following  this 
boy. 

xou  did  not  state  what  age  he  appeared 
to  be  P — He  appeared  to  be  about  thirteen 
at  most. 

What  number  of  men  do  you  think 
followed  this  boy  P— Oh  1 1  think  that  there 
could  not  have  been  more  than  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men,  chiefly  lads  of  six- 
teen, many  of  them  younger. 

How  lone  did  you  remain? — ^After  what 
I  now  s{>eak  to  P 

On  this  last  occasion  from  your  going 
at  eight  P — This  I  now  speak  of  must  have 
happened,  I  should  think,  a  few  minutes 
after  ten. 

How  long  did  you  continue  there  after 
that  P — I  kept  there,  I  think,  about  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour.  I  saw  the  whole 
of  it  in  flames ;  the  plunder  of  the  upper 
rooms  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes  only,  and  immediately  the  whole 
was  in  flames. 

Did  you  see  amr  attempts  made  to  pre- 
vent phmdering  r— None  whatever. 

Did  you  see  any  furniture  removed  to 

g laces  of  Sleety  P — From  the  contiguous 
ouses  I  did,  but  no  attempt  made  at  the 
Mansion  House,  or  any  furniture  removed 
from  the  Mansion  House. 

From  some  of  the  contiguous  houses  you 
didP-Yes. 

Was  that  done  by  the  mob,  or  by  the 
persons  who  appeared  to  be  securing  the 
property  P — Persons  who  I  knew  were 
employed  either  by  the  owners  or  keepers 
of  property  to  remove  it  to  places  of 
safety. 
Did  you  see   the  mob  obstruct  them 
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while  they  were  so  emplojed  P—Noii  the 
least  obstraction ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
utmost  willingness  manifested  by  the 
persons  who  were  not  so  engaged  to  take 
a  share  in  it. 

Yon  came  away  about  twenty  minutes 
after:  I  wiU  ask  you  during  the  whole 
time  you  were  there,  whether  it  appeared 
to  be  a  formidable  mob  in  }x>mt  of 
force  P — ^Not  a  formidable  mob  in  point 
of  force,  at  any  period;  but  when  the 
cellars  of  the  Mansion  House  had  been 
entered,  and  I  suppose  wine  and  other 
liquor  had  been  supplied  to  the  people 
about,  the  mob  increased  in  number,  and 
the  most  formidable  feature  of  the  attack 
on  the  Mansion  House  was,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  the  men  employing  the  adzes  I 
hare  spoken  of.  I  then  suspected  that  the 
respectable  part  of  the  artizans  of  Bristol 
were  engaged  in  this  riot ;  by  respectable 
I  manifestly  mean 

Men  earning  their  livelihood  P--->Yes, 
men  on  whose  assistance  in  suppressing  it 
I  had  previously  calculated. 

Could  you  give  any  estimate  of  the 
number  of  such  persons  P — ^I  have  said 
before,  I  think,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  than  between  twenty  and  thirbr.  I 
suspect  that  is  an  over-statement  of  the 
number. 

You  left  at  about  twenty  minutes  past 
ten  P— I  think  between  ten  and  eleven. 

The  next  morning  did  you  go  to  the 
Council  House  P — I  did.  I  first  went  to 
t^e  Guildhall,  to  inquire  for  magistrates 
or  a  magistrate. 

At  what  time  of  the  morning  was  that  P 
— I  believe  about  a  quarter  before  six,  I 
was  at  the  auildhall  with  Mr.  O'FarreU, 

Did  yon  get  any  admission  into  the 
Guildhall  P--We  did  not  obtain  admission ; 
in  fact  we  met  the  servants,  we  saw  the 
servants  of  the  magistrates,  the  servants 
employed  about  the  Guildhall,  generally 
at  the  entrance  of  the  passage  leading  to 
the  Guildhall :  from  them  we  leamt  that 
there  was  no  magistrate  there,  and  that 
there  had  not  been. 

We  will  not  proceed  in  that :  did  you  go 
to  the  Council  House  P — ^Yes,  they  directed 
us  to  the  Council  House. 

Did  you  find  a  magistrate  there  P — ^There 
was  no  magititrate  when  we  arrived,  a  few 
minutes  before  six. 

Did  some  magistrates  come  shortly  after 
that  P — ^A  very  few  minutes  after  that  the 
mayor  and  Mr.  George  Hilhouee  came. 

Was  there  a  Mr.  Lunell  there  P— Mr. 
Lunell  was  there. 

Did  he  say  anything  to  you  P — ^Yes,  when 
I  entered,  I  addressed  myself  to  Mr.  Ltmell, 
who  had  very  recently  served  the  office  of 
Bheriff". 

You  told  him  something ;  did  he  speak 
to  the  magistrates  when  they  cameP— 


Yes,  he  did.  He  said,  *'  Mr.  Edamoar&la 
come  to  make  an  ofi'er,  which  I  thiiik  it  is 
very  desirable  to  accept,*'  or  words  to  tiiat 
elTeot :  he  mentioned  the  offer  I  had  oome 
to  make,  and  that  in  his  opinion  it  onght 
to  be  accepted. 

Did  he  or  you  state  what  the  offer  was  ? 
— I  am  not  sure  that  he  stated  it ;  I  be- 
lieve he  stated  it:  I  am  certain  tJattt  I 
stated  it  as  I  had  previously  stated  to  iumi. 
I  do  not  think  the  mayor  or  Mr.  SUkouBe 
made  any  reply  to  his  observation,  beonae 
they  were  then  on  the  stairs. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  LuneU  state  it  to  the 
magistrates P — I  did;  I  had  previously 
told  Mr.  LuneU  what  I  had  come  to  pro- 
pose to  the  magistrates.  He  at  once 
accepted  it  with  great  joy ;  I  could  see 
that,  and  as  the  mayor  and  Mr.  HUhotue — 
Mr.  George  HiUiowe — were  going  up  the 
stairs,  he  said,  '*  Mr.  Edgeworih  is  oome  to 
make  a  proposition." 

Did  you  make  the  proposition  to  them  P 
-Idii 

What  was  itP— I  told  them  I  was  mUe 
to  find  200  able  and  steadv  men,  to  act 
under  their  directions,  ana  to  assist  in 
suppressing  the  riots,  and  in  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  city. 

Did  either  the  mayor  or  Mr.  HUhouse 
say  anything  to  thatP — ^Each  made  an 
observation. 

What  was  it  P— Mr.  HUhotue  said,  "  Mr. 
Edgeworih,  you  know  they  will  drink;" 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  mayor, 
that  they  would  be  all  Irishmen,  or  mostly 
Irishmen. 

Upon  Mr.  Hilhouee  savins  that,  did  you 
address  either  of  them  r— I  addressed  the 
mayor,  I  believe.  I  had  previously  ad- 
dressed myself  to  Mr.  Hilhouee,  I  then 
turned  to  the  mayor,  and  emphatieally 
renewed  my  proposal. 

Lord  Tente&dek  :  This  was  on  Monday  P 
— ^Yes,  about  a  quarter  before  six  on  the 
Monday  morning. 

The  Attorney  General:  Did  you  revert 
to  what  Mr.  Hilhouee  had  said  of  their 
drinking  P — I  repeated  with  such  emphasis 
as,  I  think,  was  adverting  to  what  he  bad 
said,  '*  I  am  come,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  offer,  if 
you  will  accept  them,  200  able  and  steady 
men,  to  act  under  your  directions  in  sup- 
pressing the  riots.*' 

Did  tDe  mayor  say  anything  to  thatP— 
He  said,  in  a  very  affable  manner,  ''I 
thank  you,but  we  are  going  now  to  organise 
the  wajds.'*    Upon  that  I  left. 

Cross-examined  by  Scarlett, 
Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  when  you 
describe  the  persons  who  were  mn-lni^g 
balls  of  pitch  and  tow,  and  exhibiting  them 
to  the  people,  and  to  the  soldiers,  how 
many  people  might  be  assembled  P  I  do 
not  ask  what  you  consider  the  active  part 
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of  the  mob;  bnt  how  many  might  be 
assembled  altogether,  in  Queen  Square  P — 
I  did  not  see  men  doing  this  in  Qaeen 
Square,  bnA*  in  a  street  yery  near  it ;  I  do 
not  know  the  name  of  the  street;  bnt 
there  are  persons  present  who  can  state 
that. 

Were  tbere  manj  persons  present  to 
whom  the  boy  exhibited  those  P — No,  at 
that  point  the  people  did  not  rest;  no 
assemDlage  was  fonnd  there;  bnt  there 
were  x>erson8  continually  passing,  and  I 
think,  at  any  moment,  when  that  action 
was  exhibited,  it  would  be  in  the  presence 
of  between  30  and  40  people. 

Being  in  the  presence  of  30  or  40  per- 
sons, did  any  of  those  30  or  40  i)ersons  lay 
hold  of  those  persons  P — ^No,  I  think  yery 
many  persons  would  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  that. 

You  nnderstood  itP— I  feared,  seeing 
the  state  of  the  Mansion  House-^— 

Did  yon  understand  the  meaning? — I 
haye  told  you  what  my  conjecture  was, 
that  those  were  balls  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  fire  to  the  Mansion 
Kouse. 

Yon  think  many  would  not  understand 
it  p— No. 

As  yon  understood  the  meaning,  why 
did  not  you  lay  hold  of  them  P— I  did  not 
think  it  became  me  to  lay  hold  of  them. 

Were  not  there  a  sufficient  number  of 
decent  persons  taking  no  part  with  the 
rioters,  who  would  haye  lent  their  aid,  if 
you  had  done  so  P — There  were,  I  haye  no 
doubt,  many  to  be  found,  who  would  haye 
gone,  at  the  suggestion  or  request  of  a 
magistrate,  but  not  at  my  request. 

I  return  to  the  question,  how  many  per- 
sons mi^ht  be  assembled  at  Queen  Square, 
in  your  jndgment,  during  any  period  you 
were  there  r — ^I  was  there,  tne  first  time, 
I  think,  about  half-past  three ;  there  were, 
perhaps,  three  or  four  hundred — it  is  a 
iarge  square— passing  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  I  do  not  think  there  were  a 
hun^d  at  that  time  assembled  together, 
and  remaining  there ;  I  think  not ;  there 
was  nothing  that  would  attract  me  as  a 
mob. 

Lord  Tentkkdbk  :  At  what  time  do  you 
refer  to  P— Half-past  three. 

Scarlett:  At  that  time  the  Dragoons 
were  there,  before  the  Mansion  House  P — 
Yes,  there  were  six  or  seyen  stationed 
near  the  Mansion  House. 

The  next  time  you  were  there,  how 
many  were  there — I  mean  in  Queen  Square, 
and  about  the  Mansion  House  P— About 
the  Mansion  House  there  were  yery  few 
indeed ;  in  Queen  Square  there  were  seye- 
lil  troops ;  perhaps,  altogether,  there 
might  haye  been  2,000.  I  think  I  haye 
orerstated  it,  when  I  say  that. 
What  were   they  doing  P— They  were 


apparently  inquiring,  at  least  I  heard 
seyeral  inquiring,  what  were  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  magistrates,  to  put  a  stop 
to  it. 

Upon  your  oath,  did  you  not  hear  a 
shout  of  approbation  when  the  Mansion 
House  was  falling  in  flames  P — I  am  speak- 
ing of  half-past  four;  at  that  time  the 
Mansion  House  was  not  in  flames  ;  I  am 
speaking  of  what  I  saw  on  my  return. 

How  long  did  you  stay  the  second  time  P 
— I  think  about  half  an  hour ;  I  left  about 
fiye. 

You  came  back  about  eight  o'clock  P— I 
think  I  came  back  before  eight. 

You  say  you  stayed  fh>m  eight  to  ten  P 
—Yes. 

You  saw  the  Mansion  House  in  flames  P 
—Yes. 

Then  the  latter  part  of  that  time,  there 
were  ayast  number  concerned ;  were  there 
not  shouts  of  approbation  from  that  yast 
number P — ^Upon  my  oath,  I  heard  no 
shouts  of  approbation,  but  frequent  ex- 

Sressions  of  horror  at  what  they  were 
oing. 

If  anybody  has  stated  that  there  were 
shouts  of  approbation,  and  that  they 
seemed  pleased  with  the  destruction  of 
the  Mansion  House,  that  is  false  P — No,  I 
do  not  say  that — ^- 

Lord  TtirrERDBN :  That  does  not  follow ; 
one  man  hears  one  thing,  and  one  hears 
another. 

I  do  not  remember  hearing  shouts  from 
the  assemblage  of  persons  in  the  Square ; 
I  heard  shouts  in  the  crowd. 

Were  you  at  the  Custom  House  P — ^Yes, 
I  was. 

At  what  timeP — Between  eleyen  and 
twelye;  after  seeing  the  Mansion  House 
in  flames  I  returned  homo,  thinking  it 
necessary  to  make  arrangements  with  my 
reyerend  colleague  fbr  the  night.  I  had 
told  him  that  the  work  of  fire,  which  I  had 
long  enected,rwas  now  began,  and  that,  if 
he  would  remain  at  home,  I  would  go  out. 

You  and  Mr.  O'Farrell  had  long  ex- 
pected the  work  of  fire  P— We  had,  seeing 
no  precautions  taken  against  it.  When  I 
returned,  I  think  after  eleyen,  between 
eleven  and  twelve,  on  my  way  to  the 
Square,  I  met  a  lad  of  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  an  intelligent  lad  belonging  to  our 
oongrecation,  and  I  thought  it  right  to 
say  to  him  that  it  was  bis  duty  to  remain 
at  home,  not  to  come  out — that  he  would 
not  see  me  there,  unless  it  was  my  very 
painM  duty  to  do  my  best  to  prevent 
people  who  were  specially  committed  to  my 
spiritual  care  from  taking  any  part  in 
those  riots.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  any 
of  the  congregation — (he  was  an  Irish  boy) 
any  of  his  countrymen,  I  think  was  the 
expression,  near  the  fires;  he  said,  yes, 
some  were  now   beginning  to    disgrace 
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ihemBelyes.  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
direct  me  to  any  spot  where  they  were. 
He  told  me  at  a  street  at  the  back  of 
the  Gastom  House  and  Mansion  House, 
I  believe  Kins  Street,  I  should  find 
some  there,  —  ne  had  just  seen  them, 
— ^he  was  so  disgusted  he  was  going  home, 
4Bieeing  them  taking  part  in  plundering  the 
houses.  I  went  thither.  Some  I  recog- 
nized, and  seeing  them  carrying  away 
flour,  I  observed  to  them  that  thev 
were  committing  a  ^reat  crime  which 
would  be  sure  to  oe  visited  in  a  few  hours 
by  Uie  law  of  the  country — according  to 
the  laws  of  the  country. 

Tou  are  a  long  way  from  the  Custom 
House  P — No,  about  three  doors  from  it. 
These  men  told  me  that  they  were  com- 
missioned,— thafc  they  were  directed — ^by 
the  foreman  of  some  com  merchant,  I  do 
not  know  his  name,  to  take  away  this 
flour  to  places  of  safety.  I  found,  of 
course,  no  further  occasion  to  blame  their 
<conduct.  I  then  went  to  the  Custom 
House,  to  the  back-door  of  the  Custom 
House,  and  knocked.  I  addressed  myself 
to  a  person  I  had  often  seen  about  the 
Custom  House,  whom  I  presumed  to  be 
an  officer  belonging  to  it;  I  told  him  I 
had  heard,  I  hoped  untruly,  that  the 
Custom  House  would  shortly  be  attacked, 
that  there  were  many 

You  had  heard  that,  had  you  P — I  had. 

From  whom  had  you  heard  it  P — I  must 
take  a  little  time  to  consider.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  was  anv  person  I  was  ac- 
quainted with.  I  had  neard  it  said  in  the 
crowd ;  the  people  said  they  would  soon 
atack  the  Custom  House. 

It  is  so  remarkable,  that  you  must  re- 
collect it  P— That  they  would  soon  attack 
the  Custom  House,—-!  recollect  hearing 
the  expression, — that  they  would  soon  now 
be  at  the  Custom  House.  There  were  many 
poor  Catholics  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Queen  Square,  and  my  object  in  going 
to  the  Custom  House  was  to  offer  the 
assistance  of  my  presence  there.  In  case 
any  of  the  poor  Catholics  should  be  found 
among  the  assailants,  I  was  convinced  I 
had  a  better  chance  than  any  man  in 
Bristol  in  detaching  them  from  the  work 
of  plunder.  I  addressed  myself  to  one  whom 
I  supposed  to  be  a  clerk  m  that  establish- 
ment, and  stated  that  I  had  come  there 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  such  assistance 
as  I  have  described,  nk  said,  perhaps, 
you  do  not  know  me.    T  said, 

You  went  there  because  you  had  heard 
that  the  Custom  House  was  likely  to  be 
burnt  P— It  was  evident  without  my  hear- 
ingit. 

You  first  say  it  was  evident,  and  then 
that  you  heard  it  P — It  was  both. 

You  went  there  because  you  heard  the 
Custom  House  was  likely  to  be  burnt,  to 


see  if  any  of  your  congregation  was  there, 
that  you  might  endeavour  to  prevent  them  P 
—Yes. 

Did  you  see  Colonel  BrereUm  coming 
there  at  an^  time  in  the  course  of  that 
unhappy  period  P — I  did. 

About  what  time  was  that  P — I  suppose 
it  must  have  been  after  ten  o'clock,  at 
least  the  Mansion  House  was  in  flames 
when  he  arrived ;  he  arrived  with  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  3rd  Dragroon 
Guards. 

What  passed  P— He  drew  them  up  in 
front  of  tne  Mansion  House  and  addressed 
himself  to  one  of  the  six  or  seven  of  the 
Dragoon  Guards  who  remained  there  all 
the  time,  who  had  been  left  there  before, 
and  asked  him  how  this  had  come  about, — 
why  did  he  permit  this, — that  was  the 
Mansion  House  now  in  flames.  The  cor- 
poral or  sergeant,  that  is,  the  individual  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself,  said,  "How 
could  we  help  it,  sir  P" 

Did  he  say  anything  else  to  them? — I 
think  those  six  or  seven  then  joined  the 
main  body,  and  I  heard  him  say  to  them, 
— I  was  close  to  his  horse,  '*  My  lads,  do 
not  fire  ;*'  it  was  a  moment  of  irritation  to 
them. 

Was  any  attack  made  upon  the  lads  ? — 
No,  no  attack  made  upon  them. 

Were  they  cheered  r — I  think  there  was 
a  cheer  from  the  rioters  in  the  houses. 

Was  any  liquor  given  to  them  then  P — 
I  saw  none  given  to  them  then. 

Then  what  did  Colonel  BreresUm  do  P — 
Colonel  BrereUm  rode  forward  about 
twenty-five  yards,  leaving  his  men  in 
charge  not  to  fire  amongst  the  large  num- 
ber of  people  not  engaged  in  rioting.  I 
was  then  too  far  from  him  to  hear  his 
words,  but  I  saw  his  gestures,  and  the  im- 
pression upon  my  mind  was,  that  he  was 
importuning  them  to  leave  the  place. 

How  long  was  that  before  the  Custom 
House  was  on  fire  P— It  was  shortly  after 
he  came  in,  before  I  left  the  Custom 
House,  on  that  occasion;  the  Custom 
House  had  been  on  fire  about  twelve. 

When  you  came  back  and  went  to  the 
Custom  House,  were  those  troops  there  P 
—I  do  not  remember;  I  went  the  back 
way  to  the  Custom  House ;  I  went  through 
King  Street ;  I  think  it  was  behind  the  * 
Custom  House  and  the  Mansion  House. 

When  you  went  back  into  the  Custom 
House,  did  you  go  into  Queen  Square  at 
all  P — No,  I  did  not  go  into  Queen  Square 
at  all. 

You  went  away  before  it  was  burnt  P — 
Some  few  minutes,  when  all  the  clerks 
and  men,  who  had  been  engaged  in  carry- 
ing away  the  books,  had  left,  I  went  away. 

Were  there  a  good  many  of  those  P — ^1 
think  a  good  many — I  think  quite  enough 
to  have  defended  the  place  against  any 
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mob  thai  I  8aw  at  that  time— clerks  and 
men  that  irere  engaged  in  carrying  away 
books  and  other  things. 

Ton  were  not  in  or  about  the  Custom 
Hoose  during  the  fire  of  the  Custom 
Hoose  ? — I  was  not  at  the  Custom  House 
at  the  time  it  was  set  on  fire ;  in  fact,  I 
was  not  there  when  the  mob  rushed  in. 
I  saw  only  two  or  three  left  in  the  place. 

Ke-ezamined  by  The  Attorney  GenercU. 

Before  Colonel  Brereton  came,  what  was 
the  nnmber  of  soldiers  you  saw  P — ^Six  or 
seyen,  I  think. 

Henry  Buhin  sworn. — Examined  by 

Solicitor  Oenercd, 
[A  bookseller.    I  went  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Guildhall  on  Sunday,  30th  Octo- 
ber, at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Nothing  was  determined.] 

Did  tbat  moetinff  terminate  without  any 
directions  beiug  given  by  the  magistrates 
before  they  left  P — The  only  direction  was, 
for  the  gentlemen  in  the  hall  to  repair  to 
the  Council  House. 

How  long  had  the  meeting  then  lasted  P 
—I  think  it  had  lasted  three  parts  of  an 
hour. 

Did  yon  and  the  other  persons,  or  any 
of  them,  adjourn  upon  this  from  the 
Guildhall  to  the  Council  House  P— We  did 
so. 

What,  in  your  judgment,  was  the  num- 
ber of  the  persons  who  so  adjourned,  or 
met,  at  the  Council  House  P — Several 
hundreds,  that  is  to  say,  I  believe  we  met 
several  hundreds  there. 
Not  the  same  company  entirely  ?— No. 
But  consisting  partly  of  those  who  left 
the  Guildhall,  and  others  who  came  to  the 
Council  House  P — ^Yes. 

Upon  adjourning  to  the  Council  House, 
did  you,  upon  arriving  there,  see  any  of 
the  magisio-ates  P— I  did  not. 

How  long  was  it,  after  your  arrival  at 
the  Council  House>  before  any  of  the 
magistrates  appeared  P — I  did  not  per- 
cei?e  any,  till,  about  half  an  hour  after  I 
arrived. 

Daring  that  time  were  any  commu- 
nications made  to  you,  and  the  other  iiv 
habitants  present,  from  the  magistrates  P — 
I  heard  none. 

Did  anything  then  take  place  among 
yourselves,  about  the  application  of  the 
civil  force,  or  your  own  employment  P 

Scarlett:  What  signifies  that,  among 
themselves  P 

Solicitor  Oeneral :  I  am  asking  what  they 
did. 

Scarlett :  You  are  asking  what  they  said 
to  one  another. 

Campbell :  You  first  of  all  net  the  magis- 
trates absent,  and  then  you  asked  wnat 
passed  in  their  absence. 
0    6]Gd6. 


SoUcUor  Oenercd :  I  asked  whether  any 
communication  was  made  from  the  magis- 
trates, and  then  I  asked  what  was  done 
by  themselves.  I  do  not  ask  what  they 
said.  What  did  you  do  P — Two  or  three 
gentlemen,  who  supposed  they  had  suffi- 
cient influence  to  get  attention,  proposed 
that  we  should  all  be  divided  mto  our 
several  parishes,  so  as  to  endeavour  to 
organize  us  in  some  way,  in  case  we 
should  be  called  upon ;  which  was  done. 

Having  done  that,  did  the  magistrates, 
or  any  of  them,  make  their  appearance  P 
— Not  any,  that  I  saw. 

Having  thus  organised  yourselves  at  the 
Council  House,  was  any  application  made 
by  any  of  you  to  the  magistrates  P  —  I 
understood  there  was,  from  what  I  over- 
heard around  me. 

Was  any  message  sent  by  yourself,  or 
by  the  ocher  ^rsons  present,  to  the  magis- 
trates, or  to  inquire  for  them  P — I  cannot 
say.  I  understood  so,  from  those  around 
me. 

Did  you  go  to  the  magistrates  P — I  did 
not. 

Whilst  you  remained  at  the  Council 
House,  did  you  or  not  see  any  of  the  magis- 
trates P—I  did. 

State,  if  you  please,  in  what  part  of  the 
Council  House  you  saw  the  magistrates, 
and  what  was  the  time  you  saw  them  p — 
Some  time  after  I  had  remained  in  the 
house  which  our  parish  had  gone  into,  I 
saw  that  there  was  nothing  likely  to  be 
done,  as  it  appeared  to  me  ;  and  I  left  my 
party,  and  went,  for  mere  curiosity,  about 
to  see  what  was  ^oing  to  be  done,  and  I 
believe  I  went  into  what  is  called  the 
magistrates'  room. 

Lord  Tenterdek  :  Did  you  see  the  mayor 
and  the  others  P — I  do  not  recollect  seeing 
the  mayor.  I  saw  Alderman  Abraham 
HUhottse,  I  am  sure,  and  Alderman  Fripp, 
I  do  not  recollect  any  others ;  there  were 
several  others. 

Solicitor  General :  Did  you  or  not  see  the 
m^or  in  any  room  in  the  Council  House  P 
— I  did  not. 

Were  any  orders  or  directions  given  by 
the  magistrates  to  the  persons  so  assem- 
bled at  this  adjournment,  at  the  Council 
House  P— Not  any  that  I  heard. 

Lord  TfiNTBKDEV :  He  has  told  yon  that 
half  a  dozen  times. 

Bolicitor  General :  At  what  time  did  you 
and  the  other  persons  leave  the  Council 
House  P — I  left  myself  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  returned  again.  I  thought 
that  our  aid  seemed  not  to  be  required, 
and  I  left  from  mere  curiosity,  and  went 
into  the  city  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

At  what  period  did  you  return  to  the 
Council  House  P — I  think  I  returned  at 
nearly  8  o'clock,  or  a  little  before  8. 
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Did  you  then  find  any  number  of  persons 
assembled  P — ^Yes,  a  great  many. 

Any  magistrates  P — I  did  not  see  any 
there;  we  were  principally  on  the  hall- 
stairs. 

At  what  time  did  yon  leave  the  Council 
House  upon  this  second  occasion  P — Very 
soon  after  I  arrived,  I  think  about  half- 
past  eight,  between  eight  and  nine,  or  it 
may  have  been  about  nine. 

Did  you  then  leave  it  alone,  or  in  com- 
pany with  any  other  persons  P — I  left  it  in 
company  with  several  other  persons. 

Where  did  you  go  P— To  the  Bishop's 
Palace. 

What  was  the  number  of  persons,  in 
your  judgment,  there,  at  the  Bishop's 
Palace  P — I  should  think  two  or  three 
hundred ;  it  was  rather  dark,  and  T  cannot 
form  a  clear  opinion  upon  that. 

Do  you  mean  to  describe  those  two  or 
three  hundred  as  rioters  P — Oh,  dear,  no. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  what  was  the 
number  of  the  rioters,  and  how  they  were 
then  employed  P — ^We  were  received  with 
yells  and  shouts,  and  various  missiles 
were  thrown ;  and  in  passing  through  to  go 
to  the  Palace  it  appeared  to  me  that  those 
actually  engaged  were  not  above  30  or  40. 

Did  you  meet  with  much  difficulty  or 
obstruction  in  your  passage  through  those 
number  of  persons  to  the  building  P — No, 
we  did  not. 

Was  any  violence  offered  to  you  and  the 
other  persons  with  you  in  thus  passing 
througnP — Very  little;  merely  a  few 
stones  thrown. 

Were  you  and  those  other  persons  under 
the  direction  or  accompanied  by  any 
magistrate  P— We  were  accompanied  by 
Alderman  Camplin. 

Your  party  p — Our  party. 

Did  Alderman  Campli/n  accompany  you 
to  the  building — the  Bishop's  Palace  Y{a) — 
I  did  not  see  him  ;  he  accompanied  us  to 
the  gate,  but  not  to  the  building.  I  did 
not  see  him  in  the  building. 

Be  so  good  as  to  describe  the  situation 
of  the  gate  with  reference  to  the  build- 
ing P — Supposing  this  to  be  the  gate,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  palace  yard  there  is  a 
sort  of  avenue  here  (describing  it),  and 
there  are  houses  on  this  side ;  and  here  it 
was  that  when  our  party  entered  Mr. 
Campliti  accompanied  us  to  the  end  of  this 
avenue  to  the  gate,  where  myself  and 
another  gentleman  were  applying  for 
lights,  and  after  that  time  I  did  not  see  him. 

Upon  arriving  at  this  gate  did  you  meet 
with  any  particular  resistance  from  the 
mob  P — Ko,  this  avenue  was  nearly  clear, 
— ^just  before  the  gate  it  was. 

Did  you,  after  your  arrival  at  that  gate, 
see  anything  more  of  Alderman  Camplin 

(a)  ISec  Plan,  1867. 
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during  the  time  that  you  were  at 
Bishop's  palace  P — I  did  not. 

How  long  were  you  at  the  Bisliop's 
palace,  and  how  were  you  occupied  during 
that  timep — As  soon  ns  lights  were  jwro- 
cured,  or  indeed  while  they  were  procuring 
lights,  I  went  forward  with  a  party  to  the 

Ealaoe  door.    We  there  found  the    door 
roken  in,  and  we  went  into  the  ball»  and 
took  possession  of  the  hall,  and   several 
individuals  went  upstairs  into  the  palace 
for    the    purpose    of    searching  for    and 
securing  the    rioters,   if  they  could     be 
found  there.    I  remained  in  the  hall    for 
some  little  time,  and  afterwards  joined 
several  of  the  party,  live  or  six,  ana  Trent 
upstairs.     The  party  to  which  I  was  at- 
tached became  separated  from  the  main 
body,   and  we  pursued,   I  suppose,    one 
wine  of  the  building,  the  long  gallery,  I 
think  it  was.    We  went  from  one  room  to 
another  looking  under  the  beds  and  over 
the  cupboards  to  see  if  we  could  see  any 
rioters,   and    after    we  had  ^ne  to   the 
whole  extent  of  the  gallery  m  which  -we 
were,  we  then  consulted  what  we  should 
do,  and  we  then  determined  upon  going- 
downstairs  to  the  hall  to  consult  with  the 
main    body    what    measures    should    be 
adopted  for  keeping  possession  and  secur- 
ing the  palace  for  the  night,— I  should 
say,  that  the  palace  had  been  fired  before, 
and  it  was  put  out — and  to  devise  what 
measures   should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
palace  from  being  fired .    When  we  came 
downstairs,  we  found  all  in  darkness,  and 
there  was  not  a  single  person  left  in  the 
hall.     Of    course   we    were    exceedingly- 
frightened,  and  we  immediately  proceeded 
out  into  the  yard.    At  that  moment  the 
mob  was  just  coming  into  the  palace  yard 
gate.     A  gentleman  who  was  in  company 
with  myself  and  a  small  party  had  a  white 
hat  on,  which  was  immediately  perceived 
by  the  mob,  and  they  set  up  a  yell  and  a 
shout,  and  made  a  rush  upon  us.    We  of 
course  retreated  instantly  into  the  Palace ; 
we  rushed  into  the  very  first  room,  and 
there  was  a  window  at  the  end  of  the 
room,    which  was  fortunately  unclosed, 
and  a  gentleman  pushed  it  up  and  jumped 
through,  and  every  one  of  us  after  him, 
because,  of  course,  the  mob  was  very  near 
us. 

During  the  time  you  were  there  and 
thus  occupied,  what  do  you  consider  was 
the  number  of  rioters  actually  employed 
in  this  demolition  and  plunder  P — I  heard 
of  two  individuals  who  were  secured  in 
the  palace,  and  f^om  those  gentlemen  who 
entered  first,  that  three  or  four  had  made 
their  escape  from  it;  but  with  that  ex- 
ception the  Palace  was  entirely  in  our  own 
hands. 

I      You  have  stated  that  one  or  two  per- 
I  sons  were  secured, — do  you  mean  that  yon 
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took  any  prigoners  ?-— There  were  two,  I 
tuiderBtand,  taken  prisoners. 

r>id  you  assist  in  capturing  them  P— No. 
I  shonld  remark  there  were  one  or  two 
men  broneht  into  the  hall,  collared,  and 
immediately  there  was  a  great  commo- 
tion, and  difference  of  opiuion,  as  to  what 
sHould  be  done  with  that  individual. 

What,  ultimately,  was  done  with  him  P 
— ^He  was  very  near  being  killed,  and  a 
person  present  came  forward  and  collared 
the  man,  and  gained  the  attention  of 
every  one  present,  and  said,  "  Is  this  man 
to  be  killed P"  "No,  no,  no."  "Then, 
for  God's  sake,  put  down  your  staves,  or 
you  will  kill  him." 

Was  he  put  anywhere  P — Yes,  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  be  secured. 
Was  he  left  there  P — I  xmderstood  so. 
You  have  stated  you  saw  nothing  of 
Alderman  Ga/mpUn  from  the  time  you 
arrived  at  the  gate ;  did  you  dftring  the 
wrbole  time  you  were  there  see  the  mayor 
or  any  other  aldei*men  present  P — I  did  not. 
Prom  the  number  you  saw  on  the  one 
or  the  other  side,  what  force  do  you  con- 
sider would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
put  down  the  mob  at  the  Palace  ?— The 
military  were  there,  and,  therefore,  very 
little  would  have  been  sufficient ;  we  did 
not  require  any  force  there,  only  to  search 
the  Palace,  because  the  military  were 
there. 

Sccirlett:  The  military  were  there  P — 
you  might  as  well  have  mentioned  that 
before  P~ I  was  not  asked  the  question. 

SoUeiior  General:  Were  the  military 
there  when  you  arrived  P — Yes,  they  were. 
Did  they  remain  while  you  were  there  P 
— Part  of  the  time ;  when  we  returned  we 
found  they  were  all  gone,  and  our  own 
body  likewise. 

So  that  when  you  came  downstairs, 
there  were  no  military  there  P — No,  not 
any,  neither  military  or  constables. 

And  as  I  understand  yon,  neither  the 
mayor  or  any  of  the  aldermen  P — Not  any 
at  all. 

At  this  last  period,  therefore,  in  your 
judgment,  what  civil  force  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  maintained  the 
possession  of  this  place  against  the  mob  P 
— ^Without  the  military  having  been  there  P 
The  military  having  been  gone,  and 
everybody  having  leftP — I  should  think 
20  or  30  resolute  men  would  have  done  it. 
LiTELEO/LLE,  J.:  Exclusive  of  the  mili- 
tary P— Exclusive  of  the  military, — ^without 
the  military. 

Cross-examined  by  CamphelL 

I  must  take  you  first,  if  you  please,  to 
the  Guildhall.  On  Sunday,  about  half- 
past  three,  when  you  were  there,  you  say 
that  dissatisfaction  was  expressed;  was 
not  there  dissatis&ction   expressed  that 


the  military  had  been  sent  away  P — ^There 
was  a  little;  various  opinions  were  ut- 
tered as  a  matter  of  course  upon  such  a 
proceeding. 

Did  not  some  express  dissatisfoction 
that  the  military  had  been  sent  away  P — 
Decidedly  so. 

Did  not  some  say  that  they  would  not 
act  without  the  co-operation  of  the  mili- 
tary P — There  may  have  been  one  or  two. 
I  heard  very  few  expressions  of  that  sort. 

Were  you  there  when  Mr.  Itcuic  GooJce,{a) 
a  solicitor,  was  there  P — I  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  him. 

But  some  said  they  would  not  act  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  military  P — I 
did  overhear  that  expression. 

Did  you  see  Colonel  Brereton  there  P — I 
did. 

Did  you  hear  any  conversation  between 
him  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow,  the  town 
clerk  P— I  did. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow  say 
anything  to  him  about  the  military  P — I 
did.  I  heard  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludloto  call 
upon  Colonel  Brereton,  in  the  name  of  the 
magistrates,  to  recall  the  14th  Light 
Dragoons. 

Do  not  you  recollect  his  further  saying 
to  Colonel  Brereton,  **  I  charge  you  with 
the  whole  responsibility,  whatever  may 
happen  P"  —  After  he  received  Colonel 
Brereton*8  reply. 

What  was  Colonel  Brereton' e  reply  P — 
Distinctly,  **  I  will  not." 

Whereupon  Serjeant  Ludlow  said,  "  I 
charge  you  with  the  whole  responsibility 
of  whatever  may  happen  P" — He  did. 

Did  not  Colonel  Brereton  still  refuse  to 
recall  the  14th.  P — He  did,  and  explained 
why ;  ho  said  that  his  own  men  were  so 
fatigued  and  jaded,  and  that  together  with 
the  small  number  of  military,  with  the 
prejudice  that  was  then  entertained  against 
them,  if  they  were  brought  back  into 
the  city,  he  thought  they  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  mob. 

8ca/rlett:  By  his  own  men,  I  suppose, 
you  mean  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards  P— 
Yes. 

Scoflett :  That  is  a  mistake  ;  they  were 
not  his  own  men. 

Lord  Tenteeden  :  He  said,  if  they  were 
brought  back ;  if  who  were  brought  back  P 

CcMwpbeU:  Repeat  again  what  Colonel 
Brereton  saidP — He  said  that  from  the 
state  of  his  own  men,  alluding  to  the  3rd 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  with  the  smallness 
of  the  number  of  the  milita^  force,  the 
14th,  together  with  the  prejudice  existing 
against  them,  he  would  not  order  them 
back,  because  he  thought  they  would  be 
of  no  service  whatever,  but  that  they  would 
all  be  cut  up. 


(a)  See  above,  p^  159. 
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Did  he  say  that  their  lives  would  be 
sacrificed  ?— He  did. 

Lord  Tentebden  :  It  is  the  same  thing. 

But  he  said  also,  **  Not  that  I  care  aboat 
sacrificing  my  own  life,  or  the  lives  of  my  ; 
men  if  I  thought  they  wooid  be  of  service, 
but  I  am  confident  they  would  not ;  they  j 
would  only  irritate  the  mob  to  worse  acts,  ; 
and  then  I  would  not  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences that  might  take  place." 

Camphell:  Do  jou  recollect  anything  I 
being  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  pro-  , 
crastinate,  or  to  gain  time  P — No,  I  do  not.  ) 

Do  you  recollect  any  more  that  Serjeant 
Ludlow  then  B&id? — Serjeant  ittiZou;  then 
turned  round  to  the  gentlemen  who  were 
in  the  hall',  and  he  addressed  them  as 
nearly  as  1  can  recollect,  **  Gentlemen, 
I  never  have  been,  I  never  will  be  ashamed 
to  give  my  opinion  fearlessly,  when  that 
opinion  is  wanted.  I  have  been  advising  ' 
with  the  magistrates,  yesterday  and  to-day 
as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done ;  what  that 
advice  is,  I  shall  not  state  here,  but  that 
has  not  been  taken."  As  near  as  I  can 
recollect,  those  were  the  words, — that  was 
the  import. 

Was  anything  more  said  about  the  re- 
calling of  the  14th  P— Nothing  more  that  I 
recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  Serjeant  i^M^Zotp  saying 
that  they  would  retire  to  the  Council 
House,  as  the  place  where  they  could  best 
make  their  stand  P — I  do  not  recollect  it ; 
my  impression  is,  from  what  I  overheard 
from  those  aroimd  me,  there  was  no  express 
demand  given. 

Was  not  it  stated  that  the  Council 
House  would  be  the  best  place  for  them  to 
make  their  stand  against  the  mob  P — There 
was  a  general  cry,  *' The  Council  House, 
the  Council  House  "  and  it  was  understood 
by  all  parties,  that  we  were  to  go  to  the 
Council  House. 

Did  not  Serjeant  Ludlow  then  say  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  sent  the  troops 
to  protect  the  city,  and  he  demanded  their 
services  P — I  did  not  hear  him ;  my  atten- 
tion was  frequently  called  off. 

When  you  remained  at  the  Guildhall, 
did  not  the  mayor  and  the  magistrates 
appear  to  you  to  be  most  anxious  to  restore 
the  peace  of  the  cityP  —  They  appeared 
anxious  to  receive  advice  from  different 
individuals  ;  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

Did  not  they  seem  anxious  that  the  peace 
of  the  city  should  be  restored  P— Certainly 
as  far  as  we  can  imagine,  from  their  being 
desirous  to  receive  any  communication; 
that  is  all  I  can  say. 

Was  there  any  suggestion  madeP  — 
Several  suggestions. 

What  were  the  suggestions  that  were 
made  P  —  They  were  various,  I  cannot 
reiHjat  ihcm  minutely. 

Was  there  any  opinion  expressed  against 


the  use  of  the  military  P— I  do  not  roool- 
lect;  there  were  various  expreBsions ;  1 
had  not  any  idea  of  being  called  apon, 
at  any  future  period,  to  relate  them. 

Dia  you  see  Mr.  /  yle  Taunton,  the  coon- 
seller  P — I  do  not  know  him  by  sight.^ 

Did  you  see  anythinj^  more  of  Mr.  Pinney 
after  leaving  the  Gtuldhall  P — Tes,  I  sa^v 
him  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  at  vrh.at 
time  I  cannot  state,  come  into  t£^  Ooaxicil 
House  and  go  up  stairs. 

And  you  did  not  see  him  again  ? — ^I  did 
not. 

You  do  not  know  how  he  was  employed  ? 
— I  do  not. 

Did  you  observe  whether  he  was  still  in 
the  dress  in  which  he  had  received  the 
Becorder  on  the  Saturday  morning  P — No ; 
when  I  saw  him  he  was  in  his  private 
dress. 

When  yon  were  going  to  the  Palace,  I 
think  you  say  it  was  dark  P — It  was  dark. 

Had  the  lights  been  put  out  by  the 
mobp — No,  I  think  not;  there  was  one 
light  at  the  gate,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
serves ;  when  we  entered  they  called  for 
lights  at  the  Palace  to  enter  the  house,  to 
search  the  house. 

Bub  it  was  dark  P — It  was  very  dark. 

Can  you  form  any  accurate  notion  of  the 
numbers  P — There  were,  as  I  said  before, 
two  or  three  hundred  assembled  outside  in 
the  College  Green. 

Were  not  there  persons  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  adjoining  streets  P — At  the 
entrance  of  the  archway  that  leads  from. 
College  Green  into  wliat  is  called  the 
Lower  College  Green ;  there  were  several 
in  the  Deanery,  which  is  close  to  the  en* 
trance ;  but  the  principal  body  of  persons 
was  before  the  Palace. 

Besides  that  principal  body,  were  not 
there  persons  iu  the  adjoining  streets  ? — 
In  College  Green  there  are  no  streets ;  it 
is  two  greens. 

How  many  military  do  you  think  there 
werep — It  appeared  to  me  about  ten  or 
twelve  men. 

From  whence  did  you  set  out  with 
Alderman  Camfplvn? — From  the  Council 
House. 

How  many  went  with  youP— I  should 
suppose  about  thirty  or  forty  individuals, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  principally 
gentlemen,  special  constables.  Alderman 
Gaiivplin  came  and  said,  **  Who  will  follow 
me  P  "  and  several  voices  said,  **  I  will — I 
will,"  and  as  many  of  us  as  chose  to  do  so, 
did. 

And  he  marched  at  your  head? — He  did. 

You  say  there  were  about  thirty  went 
with  you,  headed  by  Alderman  Camplin — 
how  many,  do  you  think,  were  left  behind 
in  the  Council  House  ? — The  numbers  had 
decreased  considerably ;  there  might  have 
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been  as  many  as  two  hundred  perhaps — 
from  one  handrcd  to  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

Must  not  they  all  have  heard  the  alder- 
man make  his  appeal  to  themP — No,  I 
suppose  not,  because  we  were  not  confined 
to  the  hall ;  some  were  up  stairs,  going  to 
▼arioos  rooms ;  we  were  scattered  about. 

Did  not  Alderman  Camplin  say,  with  a 
loud  voice,  "Who  will  follow  meP"  — 
I  did  hear  him,  but  I  cannot  answer  for 
others. 

About  two  hundred  remained  behind? 
— ^There  may  have  been,  I  cannot  say  ;  I 
was  too  much  occupied  to  observe  how 
many  remained  behind. 

Did  you  see  the  military  do  anything  P 
— ^They  did  nothing  that  I  saw ;  they  sat 
quietly  on  horseback. 

Did  you  see  Colonel  Brereton  there  ? — I 
did. 

Did  you  hear  him  give  any  orders  ? — I 
heard  him  ^ve  none. 

Did  you  see  any  prisoners  released  ? — I 
did  not. 

In  your  opinion,  could  the  military,  if 
they  had  exerted  theipselves  at  the  time, 
have  suppressed  this  riot  at  the  palace  ? — 
Without  question  they  certainly  might. 
I  said  to  one  of  the  Blues  as  we  were 
going  in,  **  If  you  will  only  keep  your 
station  and  keep  back  the  mob,  we  will 
secure  the  Palace  and  put  out  the  fire,  and 
secure  whatever  may  remain  there,"  but 
they  did  nothing ;  at  least  I  saw  them  do 
nothing. 

You  saw  them  go  away  ? — No,  I  did  not, 
but  I  found  they  were  gone  when  we  came 
down. 

Was  there  any  superior  force  to  have 
compelled  them  to  retreat  that  you  saw  P 

Lord  Tekterdsn  :  He  did  not  see  them 
retreat. 

CampbeU :  Did  you  see  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Fra/nkhjn  there  r— I  do  not 
recollect. 

A  Jwryman :  1  wish  to  know  at  the  time 
this  movement  was  made  that  you  speak 
of,  with  Alderman  Gamplin  at  your  head, 
whether  it  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  mayor,  or  whether  the  mayor  was  pre- 
sent P— I  did  not  see  the  mayor  present ;  I 
canaot  say  that  it  was  done  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  mayor. 

benjamin  Holder  Green  sworn.— Examined 
by  WUde. 
[An  accountant.  I  went  to  the  Guild- 
hall at  ten  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock. 
The  meeting  consiBted  of  about  200  per- 
BOLB.  It  was  decided  at  about  ten  minutes 
after  one,  that  we  should  all  go  home  to 
our  respective  houses,  and  summon  our 
respectable  neighbours,  as  many  of  them 
u  we  could,  and  return  at  half-past  three 
o'clock.J 


Did  you  return  about  that  timeP — I 
did. 

Did  you  find  any  number  of  persons 
there,  or  did  any  number  come  after- 
wards P — ^When  I  arrived  there  were  not 
a  dozen  persons  present. 

What  was  the  greatest  number  that  did 
assemble  at  any  one  time  while  you  re- 
mained P — Not  quite  so  many  as  in  the 
morning. 

Short  of  two  hundred  P — Yes. 

During  that  meeting  did  you  soo  the 
mayor  or  any  other  magistrate  P — I  did. 

Did  the  mayor  make  any  communica- 
tion to  the  meeting? — He  did. 

State  what  he  said  P — My  memory  since 
that  time  has  been  greatly  weakened  by 
family  affliction,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
particularly  what  the  mayor  said,  but  I 
remember  the  drift  that  the  meeting  took, 
well  enough. 

Do  you  recollect  the  substance  of  what 
the  mayor  said  P — The  substance  of  it  was 
this :  That  the  magistrates  were  without  a 
sufficient  civil  force  for  their  protection  ; 
that  the  military  were  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  that  the  best  advice  he  could 
give  was  that  each  person  should  go  homo 
and  take  care  of  his  own  property  ;  or  at 
least  that  was  the  purport  of  what  he 
said. 

Did  this  call  forth  any  remark  from  the 
meeting,  or  any  question  as  to  what  they 
shonld  do  P  —  The  address  to  which  I 
alluded  on  the  part  of  the  mayor  was 
made  towards  the  close  of  the  meeting ; 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  previous 
discussion. 

Do  you  remember  any  question  being 
put  by  any  individual  of  the  mime  of 
Jones  f — I  do. 

What  question  did  he  i)ut  P — Just  about 
as  the  meeting  was  breaking  up,  in  a  very 
earnest  manner  and  voice,  he  addressed 
the  mayor,  something  to  this  effect :  **  Mr. 
Mayor,  what  protection  have  you  for  your- 
self and  for  us,"  or  "  for  yourselves  and 
for  us." 

What  answer  was  made  to  that  p — The 
mayor  not  giving  him  any  satisfactory 
reply 

Do  yon  remember  what  reply,  in  fact, 

he  gave  ;  state  the  substance  of  what  you 

heard  said  by  the  mayor  P — He  detailed 

what  he   had  previously  said  that  they 

!  were  without  the  means  of  defence  or  pro- 

I  tection,  and  the  reply  Mr.  Jones  made  was 

'  this :  "  There  is  no  safety  for  any  man's 

I  person  here ;  I  phall  go  home." 

I      Did  you  observe   about  this  time,   or 

not,  a  gresA  many  persons  left  the  room  P 

I  — On  bis  making  that  remark  I  left  the 

'  hall. 

I      At  the  time  you  left  it  did  you  observe 

whether  others  left  it  with  youP — Other 

I  persons,  J  believe,  followed ;  but  J  should 
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remark  why  I  left ;  a  detail  of  ciroum- 
Btances  had  been  given  such  as  to  excite 
a  complete  panic. 

By  whom  had  that  detail  been  given  ? — 
By  the  mayor  on  the  one  part  and  by 
Colonel  Brereton  on  the  other,  and  by  the 
yarions  reports  which  were  brought  to 
that  meeting  of  what  had  been  done  by 
the  rioters  in  various  quarters  of  the  city, 
information  of  which  was  brought. 

You  have  stated  what  the  mayor  said ; 
will  you  state  what  Colonel  Brereton  said 
to  the  meeting? 

8ca/rlett :  You  have  got  what  the  mayor 
said  last. 

Wilde :  I  did  not  wish  for  it.  After  jou 
went  away,  did  you  go  about  the  city 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening? — 
I  did,  but  I  should  wish  to  state  to  you 
what  took  place  at  that  meeting,  it  being 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  £iown. 

State  what  you  refer  to;  who  was  it 
said  that  which  you  think  important? — 
Colonel  Brereton  chiefly. 

State  what  Colonel  Breretoii  said  to  the 
mooting  ? — Colonel  Brereton,  a  little  time 
time  after  four  o'clock,  to  the  best  of  my 
remembrance,  entered  the  hall  by  the  door- 
way from  St.  (xeorge's  Chapel,  when  it 
was  said,  **  Colonel  Brereton,  Colonel  Brere* 
ton ;  "  he  was  ushered  into  the  hall,  and 
ho  mounted  upon  the  table  and  advanced 
towards  the  bench ;  he  appeared  to  me  to 
come  in  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  he 
was  incapable  of  maintaining  his  position 
against  the  mob. 

State  the  substance  of  what  he  said  ? — 
He  said  his  men  had  been  on  duty  up- 
wards of  thirty  hours,  and  were  so  ex- 
hausted, together  with  their  horses,  with 
fatigae,  that  the  horses  were  scarcely  able 
to  pick  up  their  heels  from  the  ground, 
and  that  the  men  must  have  refreshment. 

Did  he  sav  anything  more  ? — ^Yes,  he 
did,  when  addressed  by  the  town  clerk  to 
recall  the  14th,  as  I  have  since  under- 
stood. 

State  what  you  heard  yourself?  —  He 
told  me  in  express  terms,  "  I  will  not ;  " 
and  the  reasons  for  his  not  doing  so. 

8ca/rlett:  What  reasons? — The  reasons 
were  these :  That  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  they  had  fired  upon  the  people  and 
had  provoked  them,  at  least  that  was  what 
he  implied,  by  which  ho  said  that  the 
people  had  been  so  fired  upon  that  he  con- 
sidered their  longer  continuance  in  the 
city  a  source  of  irritation  and  excite- 
ment to  the  mob,  and  that  he  had  sent 
them  out  of  the  town  to  remove  that 
excitement. 

Did  he  say  anything  further? — ^There 
was  more  said  that  I  cannot  correctly 
remember. 

Was  any  answer  made  to  this,  or  any 
remark  upon  it,  by  either  of  the  magis- 


I  trates  or  the  town  derk  ? — ^The  town  cleric 
addressed  him  in  very  earnest  langaa^e  ; 
he  said  he  would  report  him,  I  thinlc,  to 
the  Horse  Guards. 

After  you  left  this  meeting,  I  asked  yon 
if  you  went  to  various  points  in  wliich. 
the  rioting  was  going  on  in  the  city  P — X 
did. 

Were  you  at  the  toll  house  ? — ^I  was. 

Were  you  at  Lawford's  Gate  Prison  ? — 
I  was. 

At  Queen  Square  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  greatest  number  of  pt^r- 
Bons  you  think  you  saw  engaged  as  rioters 
at  those  various  places  P-^-I  left  the  meet- 
ing about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
walked  down  Prince's  Street. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  rioters 
you  saw  at  the  toll  houses  ? — Their  rnun- 
hers  were  comparatively  small  to  those 
that  were  assembled. 

Of  those  that  were  assembled,  how  many 
persons  did  you  see  committing  acts  of 
violence  ? — A  very  small  number. 

Were  you  in  Queen  Square  ?  —I  was. 

At  what  hour  of  the  night? — I  went 
down  there,  as  near  as  1  can  recollect, 
aboat  ten  o'clock,  a  few  minutes  after 
ten. 

At  that  time  were  there  any  fires  in 
Queen  Square  ? — The  Mansion  House  was 
then  burnt  down,  and  on  my  entering  the 
Square  the  xioters  were  in  Mr.  Lemati's 
house  throwing  the  things  out  of  all  the 
windows. 

That  is  the  next  house  to  the  Mansion 
House  ? — Yes. 

At  thai,  time  what  do  you  think  were 
the  greatest  number  of  persons  that  were 
committing  acts  of  violence  ? — I  had  a 
very  indifierent  opnortunity  of  judging, 
because  I  did  not  aavance  nearer  to  them 
than  the  front  of  the  statue  in  the  centre 
of  the  Square. 

Had  you  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing^ 
the  mob  that  proceeded  to  Lawford's 
Gate  ? — I  did ;  I  was  standing  on  one  side 
of  Prince's  Street,  and  I  heard  a  stream 
of  individuals  passing  up  the  centre  of  the 
street  amidst  the  concourse  of  persons 
that  were  assembled,  and  I  speculated 
upon  the  number  that  appeared  to  me 
moving  in  a  contrur  direction  from  the  ge- 
neral concourse.  Ijiose  that  were  moving 
towards  Lawford's  Gate  were  the  rioters, 
those  that  were  going  down  were  the  mere 
spectators. 

Now,  the  rioters,  how  many  do  you 
judge  they  consisted  of? — I  judge  them 
to  be  somewhat  about  fifty  or  sixty  indi- 
viduals. 

Did  that  crowd  consist  of  men  all  of 
them,  or  men  and  boys  ?— I  could  not  well 
distingaish  what  they  were,  but  they  ex- 
claimed, "  Now  for  Lawford's  Gate !  '^ 

How  late  were  you  there  on  the  Sunday 
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night  ? — ^I  was  in  the  Square  the  whole 
night  except  aboat  two  hours. 

Had  jou,  during  any  part  of  that  time, 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion ? — I  had.  I  should  consider  the  gross 
amount  of  the  mob  and  plunderers  to  be 
from  10  to  1,200  persons,  of  what  might 
be  considered  to  be  a  body  of  rioters. 

Were  those  persons  stationary  or  passing 
away  with  property  ?  —  The  plunderers 
were  moving  off  in  all  directions,  the 
rioters  were  concentrated  upon  the  spot. 

What  number  of  rioters  were  concen- 
trated upon  the  spot  as  distiQguished  from 
those  that  were  going  away  from  time  to 
time  with  property  P — Perhaps  tbe  larger 
moiety  of  tbe  whole  number,  that  is  to 
say,  about  600,  levying  the  plunderers 
400  out  of  a  thousand,  or  so  on  in  pro- 
portion. 

Did  you  see  the  mob  dispersed  upon  the 
Monday  morning  P — I  did. 

Where  were  you  P — Finding  the  rioters 
about  to  commence  the  third  side  of  the 
Square,  the  side  where  I  had  ti^en  my 

station  the  whole  night, 

Where  were  you  when  you  saw  the  mob 
dispersed  P — ^I  was  upon  that  side  of  the 
Scmare  nearest  the  quay. 

X  on  were  in  Queen  Square  P — I  was. 
In  what  manner  were  they  dispersed  P — 
I  did  not  remain  there  longer  than  just  to 
see  the  troops  nmke  their  entrance. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  crowd  p — 
They  flew  as  leaves  would  fly  before  the 
wind. 

Gross-examined  by  Campbell. 

I  believe  that  was  between  five  and  six 
on  Monday  morning  P — To  the  best  of  my 
remembrance  it  was  half-past  five  o'clock. 
That  was,  I  believe,  Colonel  Brereton 
and  Major  Machworihf — I  do  not  know 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  I  only 
know  it  was  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards. 

Durine  the  night,  I  believe,  many  of 
those  unhappy  plunderers  had  been  them- 
selves sacrmced  in  the  flames  P — I  have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

And  many  of  them  had  got  very  drunk  p 
—They  did,  and  lay  about  the  Square  in 
all  directions. 

The  numbers  then  were  not  so  con- 
siderable in  the  morning  P — They  dropped 
off  in  the  morning  very  considerably ; 
their  nhysical  strength  for  destruction  ap- 
pearea  to  me  to  be  consumed  in  a  very 
great  degree. 

Besides  those  10  or  1,200  that  you  said 
might  be  considered  as  the  rioters,  was 
there  a  large  number  of  other  spectators  P 
—When  I  went  into  the  Square  at  ten 
o'clock,  I  speculated  then  upon  the  gpross 
nunber  that  might  be  present,  and  I 
judged  that  there  were  upwards  of  10,000 


people  in  the  Square.  I  stood  back  and 
looked  before  me,  and  looked  behind  me, 
and  all  around,  and  I  should  think  there 
could  not  be  much  less  than  10,000  people 
there. 

Were  you  there  when  the  Custom  House 
was  in  flames  P — I  was  not. 

I  think  you  say  you  had  come  again 
before  ten  o'clock  ? — I  left  the  Square  on 
the  burning  of  Mr.  Lemon's  house,  the 
next  door  to  the  Mansion  House,  which 
was  about  ten  mmutes  to  eleven  o'clock. 

Were  the  persons,  whom  you  call  the 
10,000,  many  of  them  persons  that  ap- 
peared to  be  dressed  decently  P — The  ma- 
jority of  them. 

Were  they  men  p  —  And  women  and 
children. 

Was  it  raining  during  that  night  P — It 
rained  between  six  and  seven  fast. 

During  the  night  did  it  continue  to  rain  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  remember  that  it  did. 

I  took  you  up  at  the  last  part  of  your 
story, — I  wiU  go  biwsk  now  to  the  beginning. 
You  wcre]at  a  place  of  worship,  and  you  re- 
ceived notice  to  attend  the  magistrates  p — 
I  did. 

Was  this  notice  read  from  the  magis- 
trates P — It  was. 

What  place  of  worship  was  itP — Lady 
Huntingdon's  Chapel. 

Was  it  a  printed  notice,  do  you  know  P — 
I  have  no  knowledge. 

You  arrived  at  the  Guildhall  about  half- 
past  twelve  P — ^About  ten  minutes  after 
twelve. 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  that  first  period 
at  the  Guildhall  P — I  stayed  there  till  about 
10  minutes  after  one. 

You  say  then  that  about  200  persons 
came  p — I  think  so. 

At  that  period  what  was  passing  during 
that  half  hour  which  you  stayed  there  P — 
An  appeal  having  been  made  to  Alderman 
DaniA  as  to  what  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  persons  assembled,  as  to  what  was 
best  to  be  done,  there  were  many  speakers, 
and  various  advices  given  to  Alderman 
Daniel  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

Was  it  at  that  time  stated  or  understood 
that  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  town  P — ^Kot  at  that 
time,  I  think. 

You  do  not  recollect  whether  anything 
was  said  upon  that  subject  P — Not  till  the 
afternoon. 

Among  those  advices  was  anything  said 
about  the  necessity  of  having  the  military  P 
I  — Certainly. 

I  Was  not  it  stated  by  many  persons  pre- 
I  sent  that  without  the  aid  of  the  military 
I  they  could  give  no  assistance  P — By  many. 
I  Was  there  any  diflerence  of  opinion? 
I  Did  others  say  that  they  would  not  assist 
I  if  they  had  military  P— There  was  a  difier- 
I  enoe  of  opinion. 
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Did  you  hear  any  of  the  parties  say 
that,  if  the  military  came  back,  thejr  would 
not  assist  P — I  did  ;  it  was  not  put  m  those 
express  terms,  but  that  they  wanted  the 
assistance  of  the  military,  and  without  the 
assistance  of  the  military  they  were  not 
willing  to  endanger  their  persons.  Others 
said  that  they  would  go  rather  without  the 
military  than  with  them,  and  show  them- 
selves defensively  rather  than  offensively. 

Was  this  difference  of  opinion  main- 
tained for  a  considerable  time  amongst  the 
persons  ? — Did  either  party  give  way  to 
the  other?— The  majority  had  it;  the 
majority  were  for  not  going  without  the 
military. 

Upon  that  being  the  sense  of  the  majo- 
rity, you  say,  an  adjournment  was  pro- 
posed, that  each  man  should  get  as  many 
of  his  neighbours  together  as  possible,  and 
come  again  at  half-past  three,  to  the 
Guildhall  ? — That  was  the  direction  given 
us  by  Alderman  Danieh^ 

And  the  party  dispersed  with  that  direc- 
tion?—We  did. 

Do  you  recollect,  at  that  time,  whether 
any  churchwardens  had  made  any  report 
in  your  presence,  of  what  force  they  could 
get  in  their  parishes  ? — There  might  have 
been  such  a  report,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
I  heard  it. 

When  you  went  at  half-past  three,  in- 
stead of  finding  increased  numbers,  you 
found  not  so  many  ? — ^Not  so  many. 

Of  those  that  attended,  who  were 
fewer  in  number  than  the  morning,  did 
there  appear  to  be  a  greater  disposition 
then  to  act  withnnt  the  military  than 
there  had  been  in  the  morning? — Was 
there  any  change  of  opinion  in  the  m^o- 
riby  as  to  going  without  the  military  r — 
What  I  mean  is  this,  did  any  considerable 
number  of  the  gentlemen  present  offer  to 
go  without  the  military  ? 

LiTTLEBALE,  J. :  Was  it  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  meeting  at  half-past  three, 
whether  they  should  have  the  military  or 
not  ? — I  have  no  recollection  that  it  was  ; 
they  were  all  ready  to  assist  the  magis- 
trates, if  anyplan  could  be  fornaed. 

Scarlett:  Tou  say  that  various  plans 
were  suggested,  some  by  the  magistrates, 
and  some  by  persons  present  P — ^That  was 
in  the  morning. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  half-past  three,  were 
any  plans  suggested  ? — There  was  a  great 
deal  said ;  the  meeting  was  exceedingly 
confused,  and  my  memory  is  also  very 
much  confused  as  to  what  was  said. 

Did  that  confusion  remain  till  Colonel 
Brereton  came  in?— It  was  chiefly  engen- 
dered after  he  came  in. 

Was  there  much  discussion  beforo  he 
came  in  ? — There  was. 

What  was  the  subject  of  that  discussion  ? 
—The  town  clerk  held  a  conversation  of 


considerable  length  with  the  persons 
assembled,  before  the  magistrates  made 
their  appearance. 

You  say  you  are  an  accountant-  at 
Bristol;  where  is  your  residence? — My 
residence,  at  present,  or  at  least  at  that 
time,  was  at  Cotham. 

Ai«  you  acquainted  with  the  pereoiiB  of 
the  magistrates  generally  P — I  am  not  'with 
the  whole  of  them,  but  the  majority. 

Did  you  know  the  person  of  the  mayor  ? 
— I  did. 

He  had  been  lately  appointed  mayor,  I 
believe  P — He  was  then  serving  the  mayor- 
alty of  the  year. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  he  bad 
any  other  residence  whateyer,  in  the  town, 
but  the  Mansion  House  ? — I  do  not. 

When  you  withdrew  with  Mr.  Jonem,  do 
you  remember  seeing  Mr.  CooJee{a)  there  ? 
— I  think  I  did  see  him. 

That  was  at  the  half-past  three  meeting:  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  leave  him  there? — I  really 
cannot  say. 

Do  you  remember  anything  passing  be- 
tween him  and  the  gentlemen  P — I  haye  an 
indistinct  remembfanoe. 

Perhaps  you  recollect  his  refusing  to 
act  unlets  he  had  the  military? — iHo^  I 
haye  no  disbinct  remembrance  of  that. 

When  you  went  away  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen were  left  P — They  were  following, 
I  believe. 

Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  ^ing 
to  the  Council  House,  as  the  best  place  ? — 
Yes,  I  heard  the  mayor  say  to  this  effect, 
**  Well,  gentlemen,  what  shall  we  do? 
Shall  we  stay  here,  or  go  to  the  Council 
House  P  " — And  in  a  panic,  as  complete  a 
panic  as  ever  I  saw,  they  broke  out  in 
terror,  that  the  place  itself  would  be  be- 
sieged by  the  mob ;  and  away  they  went 
to  the  Council  House,  as  I  conceiye,  be- 
cause it  was  a  stronger  place,  in  which 
they  coald  defend  themselves. 

You  did  not  go  to  the  Council  House  P — 
I  did  not. 

James  Jenkins, — Examined  by  Coleridge. 

£A  tanner.  Went  to  the  Council  House 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
30th  October.l 

Did  you  hear  a  conversation  between 
Colonel  Brereton  and  the  magistrates 
there  ?— I  heard  Colonel  Brereton  make  a 
reply  to  an  observation  by  one  of  the 
magistrates  that  his  horses  were  so  jaded, 
that  they  were  rendered  quite  inefficient 
for  duty. 

In  consequence  of  the  conversation  yon 
heard  there,  did  you  go  to  see  if  you  could 
find  fresh  horses  anywhere  P — I  aid. 

(a)  Sec  abore,  p.  159. 
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Where  did  yon  go  ? — I  went  to  the  two 
principal  horse  repositories  in  Bristol, 
sitnated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  College 
Green. 

T  belicTe  yon  were  not  snccessfal? — I 
was  not. 

Did  yon  retnm  to  the  Council  Honse  ? — 
I  did. 

About  how  long  might  yon  be  absent  P 
^I  shonld  think  not  exceeding  a  quarter 
of  an  honr. 

When  yon  came  back  did  yon  still  find 
people  assembled  in  the  hall  and  upon  the 
staircane  P — I  did. 

Abont  the  same  number,  or  more  or 
less  ? — I  think  they  were  rather  increased. 

Of  what  class  were  they  principally  ?— 
Bespectable  persons. 

Did  yon  form  a  judgment  about  how 
many  there  might  be? — It  was  rather 
difficolt  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  it 
being  then  Tery  dark  in  the  hall. 

Do  yon  remember  Alderman  Complin 
coming  ft-om  tbe  ma^strates'  room  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs  P— -I  do. 

Did  he  aay  anything  to  the  assembled 
people? — He  said,  "Shall  we  proceed  to 
the  Mansion  House,  which  is  on  fire,  or 
to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  which  is  not  on 
fire?" 

Was  there  any  answer  made  by  the  peo- 

fle  ? — The  general  cry  was, "  The  Bishop's 
'aiace." 

Was  anything  said  about  a  magistrate  P 
— There  was  a  general  cry,  then,  for  the 
mayor  to  accompany  them. 

Did  you  after  tliat  see  the  mayor? — I 
did. 

Where  did  jou  see  the  mayor  ? — On  the 
top  of  the  stairs. 

Upon  his  appearance  was  there  any  cry 
or  shout  ? — ^Yes,  there  were  several  cheers 


given. 
What 


'Cheering  him  to  ac- 


said? 
company  them. 

Atx)ut  what  time  was  this? — I  should 
think  it  was  between  eight  and  nine. 

Upon  the  mayor's  coming,  what  did  yon 
and  the  assembled  people  do  ? — The  mayor 
descended  a  few  steps,  and  I  thought  was 
accompanying  us. 

Gonfd  you  perceive  by  the  light  whether 
any  person  in  particular  was  walking  with 
himP^I  did  not. 

Yon  say  you  thought  the  mayor  was 
accompanying  you  ;  what  did  you  do  with 
the  rest? — ^We  immediately,  upon  his 
commencing  to  descend  the  stairs,  left  the 
hall  of  the  Council  House  to  proceed  to 
the  Bishop's  Palace. 
Bid  you  go  in  any  order  ? — ^Yes. 
How? — ^In  rank  and  file^  twos  and 
threes. 

As  you  went  along  did  yon  perceive 
whether  the  mayor  was  with  you  or  not  P 
—Kg,  I  did  not  see  him  afterwards. 


Did  you  go  to  the  Bishop's  Palace  P — I 
did. 

In  doing  that  your  way  would  be 
through  College  Green,  would  it  uDt? — 
Through  College  Green. 

As  you  passed  through  College  Green, 
were  there  any  troops  there  P — 1  did  not 
see  any  in  College  Green. 

Was  there  any  mob  at  that  time  in 
College  Green  P — I  did  not  notice  any. 

From  College  Green,  I  believe,  you  pass 
under  the  archway  P — ^You  do. 

And  then,  after  going  on  about  twenty 
yards,  you  turn  left  to  the  Bishop's 
Palace  p— Yes. 

Is  the  place  that  you  come  to  after  you 
pass  the  archway  called  College  Square, 
or  Lower  College  Green  P — Lower  College 
Green. 

When  you  tarn  to  the  left  you  pass 
through  an  avenue,  and  yon  come  to  a 
gate,  and  that  leads  you  to  the  cloisters 
and  the  Bishop's  Palace  P — Yes. 

When  you  came  into  Lower  College 
Green,  did  you  see  any  troops  there  P — In 
the  palace  yard,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  near 
to  tne  palace  door,  a  detachment  of  the 
3rd  Dragoon  Guards  was  drawn  out. 

When  you  came  into  the  palace  court 
did  you  see  any  rioters? — As  we  were 
entering  the  court  a  great  many  persons 
were  coming  out  who  did  not  appear  to  bo 
actine  either  offensively  or  defensively. 

Did  you  go  into  the  Palace  P — ^I  did. 

Did  you  experience  any  obstruction  in 
going  there  ? — No,  not  any. 

How  lone  did  you  remain  in  the  Palace  ? 
— I  should  think  about  twenty  minutes, 
or  from  that  to  half  an  hour. 

What  induced  you  to  leave  it  P — A  report 
was  brought  in  that  the  troops  had  been 
withdrawn. 

Did  you,  upon  coming  out,  find  that  to 
be  the  case  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  then  meet  another  mob  coming  P 
— I  remember  a  collection  of  persons 
assembling,  but  that  was  not  immediately 
there ;  that  was  at  College  Green  ;  as  we 
approached  the  archway  leading  into 
College  Green  we  met  with  a  number  of 
persons  who  were  throwing  stones. 

In  which  direction  did  you  go?— I  then 
took  to  the  left  direction.  I  did  not  pro- 
ceed in  that  direction  in  consequence  of 
that. 

How  many  persons  were  with  you  at 
that  time  P— I  should  think  50  or  60. 

Could  yon  at  all  see  the  number  of  the 
mob  that  assailed  you  with  the  stones  ? — 
No,  I  could  not  get  a  distinct  view  of 
them. 

Did  you  at  any  time  after  you  left  the 
Council  House  see  the  mayor  P — ^No,  I  did 
not. 

Cross-examined  by  Cainphelt 

Who  suggested  to  you  that  you  should 
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try  to  get  fresh  horses  P— I  snggested  it 
myself. 

Did  you  mention  it  to  any  magistrates 
before  yon  went  ? — I  believe  I  did,  but  I 
am  not  positive. 

Had  von  their  sanction  before  going  to 
try  to  find  fresh  horses  P — I  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  wait  for  their  sanc- 
tion ;  I  thought  I  was  doing  my  duty. 

You  think  you  mentioned  it  before  you 
went  P — I  think  it  is  likely. 

Did  not  you  hear  an  offer  made  to  Colonel 
BrereUm  to  find  him  &esh  horses,  and  he 
refused  to  accept  that  offer  ? — ^No  J  did  not. 

Do  not  you  know  that  the  mayor  was 
followed  by  another  party,  almost  imme- 
diately after  you  went  with  Alderman 
Ca/nypUn  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  know  that. 

How  many  remained  behind  when  you 
went  with  Alderman  Gcm/plm  ? — A  great 
number  of  persons. 

Did  you  hear  Alderman  CampUn  say, 
**  Who  will  follow  me,"  or  something  to 
that  effect  P — No,  I  do  not  remember  tnat'. 

How  many  were  there  of  your  party 
that  went  with  Alderman  Camplin  to  the 
palace  P— I  should  think  50  or  60. 

Had  you  staves  P — I  had  none  myself. 

Had  some  of  them  P — I  think  some  had. 

Did  those  50  or  60  continue  at  the  Palace 
until  the  military  went  P — ^Yes,  they  did. 

Why  did  they  then  go  away  P — I  con- 
clude from  the  same  reason  as  I  did 
myself,  in  consequence  of  the  military 
being  withdrawn. 

Wnen  the  military  had  withdrawn,  was 
not  there  a  large  accession  of  strength 
that  came  up,  on  the  part  of  the  mob, 
from  College  Green  P — ^No,  not  at  the 
Palace ;  we  met  the  mob  as  we  were 
retreating. 

Did  not  they  go  towards  the  Palace  P — 
They  were  approaching  the  Palace. 

Could  you  have  remained  with  safety 
any  longer  P — ^I  thought  not. 

Nor  any  of  your  party  P — I  think  so. 

Did  you  see  anylK)dy  wounded,  or  know 
of  anybody  being  wounded  P— There  were 
one  or  two  men  who,  I  think,  were  injured 
by  staves  that  were  made  use  of  in  the 
Palace. 

Were  any  of  your  party  wounded  P  —I 
am  not  aware  of  it. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Franhlyn  P — Yes,  I  do. 

Was  not  he  wounded  P — I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 

William  Proiheroe, — Examined  by 
The  Attorney  General. 

I  believe  you  live  at  Park  Bow,  Bristol  P 
—I  did. 

In  last  October  you  did  P— Yes. 

Did  you  attend  the  Guildhall  on  Sunday, 
the  30th  of  October  P— I  did. 

About  what  hour  P  —  A  little  after 
eleven. 


Did  you  go  into  the  hall  P — Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  find  any  persons  there? — 
Several. 

What  class  of  persons  P — ^Very  respec- 
table. 

Did  you  go  in  consequence  of  anj 
notice  P — No,  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Frijyp  to  accompany  him  and  others. 

Wnat  was  the  disposition  of  those  per- 
sons with  regard  to  the  defence  of  the  city  f 
— Beady  to  do  anything  in  their  power  to 
assist  the  magistrates. 

Did  you  find  any  aldermen  in  any  of  the 
rooms  there  P — I  saw  Mr.  Alderman  Oeefge 
Hilhouse. 

Did  you  state  to  him  any  thing  about  the 
persons  at  that  meeting  P  Did  you  say 
what  you  were  there  for  P — Yes,  we  did, 
and  many  others  ;  we  asked  him  what  we 
should  do. 

Lord  Tenterden:  The  mayor  was  not 
there. 

The  Attorney  General :  No,  but  he  had 
summoned  the  meeting;  what  was  the 
answer  given  P — Some  of  the  parties  said 
to  Mr.  Aldermen  Hilhouee,  "  Are  we  to  be 
armed  P"  his  reply  was,  **My  advice  is, 
certainly  not." 

Were  any  particular  kind  of  arms  men- 
tioned P — I  think  staves. 

Was  that  mentioned  P — It  was  mentioned 
certainly. 

Did  he  say  whether  any  proceedings  had 
been  determined  upon  P — Me  said  none  had 
been  determined  upon. 

After  conversing  with  Mr.  Aldermen 
Hilhouse  J  did  you  go  and  join  the  meeting 
of  gentlemen  P-— I  did,  in  the  body  of  the 
hall. 

Did  other  gentlemen  come  in  while  you 
were  there  P — Several. 

Generally  speaking,  were  they  respec- 
table men  P— Certainly,  very  much  so. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  hall 
before  you  saw  any  magistrate  again  P — 
Perhaps  twenty  minutes. 

Whom  did  you  see  thenP — Several 
magistrates  came  on  the  bench. 

Before  they  came  did  you  see  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Ludlow  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  say  anything  respecting  how  the 
magistrates  were  then  employed  P — ^Yes  ; 
in  receiving  communications  from  various 
quarters. 

Did  he  say  anything  to  you  gentlemen 
that  were  there  ? — Yes. 

What  was  it  P — I  reidly  do  not  reooUcct ; 
but  I  recollect  that  the  party  were  not 
satisfied  with  what  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow 
said,  and  requested  the  presence  of  the 
magistrates. 

Several  magistrates  came,  I  believe  P— 
They  did. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  mayor  was 
one  of  them  P — He  was  not. 
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Did  you  receive  any  orders  or  direc-  • 
lions  P — Mr.  Alderman  Daniel  addressed 
ns  and  said  that  the  magistrates  had  not 
determined  upon  the  measured  best  to  be 
adopted,  skiid  requested  we  would  again 
meet  at  four  o'clock. 

Was  the  Bridewell  at  all  noticed  at  that 
time? — ^Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  hall 
word  was  brought  that  they  had  broken 
open  the  Bridewell,  or  were  about  doing 
it. 

How  long  do  you  think  you  were  at  the 
hall  ? — At  that  time,  rather  more  than  two 
hours. 

Did  you  go  by  the  Bridewell  after  you 
left  the  hall  P— I  did. 

Was  it  then  demolished  or  demolishing  ? 
— ^They  were  in  the  act  of  breaking  it 
open. 

Was  the  mob  at  that  time  large  ? — ^Yery 
great. 

Did  you  return  to  the  Council  House  at 
a  later  period  of  the  day  P — Yes,  I  did  ;  I 
returned  to  Broad  Street.  The  Guildhall 
and  the  Council  House  are  connected,  and 
on  my  arrival  at  the  Guildhall  I  found  the 
parties  had  adjourned  to  the  Council 
B.ou8e. 
Did  vou  go  there  ? — Yes,  I  did. 
Lord  Tbntebden  :  What  time  was  it  P — 
About  five  o'clock. 

TheAttomeif  General :  Was  Mi*.  Jenhin8(a) 
with  you  then  ?— He  was. 

Had  you  some  conference  with  some  of 
the  ma^strates,  and  with  Colonel  Brere^ 
ion  P— Yes,  I  had. 

Was  there  some  search  made  for  horses 
after  that  time? — I  saw  Mr.   Alderman 
Pnppand  Mr.  Alderman  Complin  there, 
and  Mr.    Alderman   Fripp  requested    I 
would  go  to  the  bazaar  ana  repository  to 
ascerta^  what  number  of  horses  they  could 
famish. 
Did  you  go  P — Yes. 
And  made  some  report  P — Yes. 
Were  there  any  horses  to  be  got  ?— No. 
Did  you   return  to  the  Council  House 
after  that  time  P— Yes. 
At  what  period  P — I  think  about  seven. 
Were    there    several   magistrates  then 
there  P— Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  Major  Mack- 
voiik  arrired  about  that  time P— Yes;  I 
bad  been  at  the  Coancil  House  nearly  an 
hoar  before  Major  Mackioorth  arrived. 

Did  he  make  any  application  when  he 
came  P— I  do  not  think  that  he  did. 

Did  he  state  anything  about  the  soldiers  P 
—Yes. 

What  did  he  say  P— He  said,  **  We  have 
ftoldiers  sufficient  here  to  clear  the  streets, 
if  the  civil  power  will  occupy  them  after- 
wards, or  keep  possession  of  them  after- 
wards." 

(a)  See  above,  p.  208. 


LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  Who  said  that  P — Major 
Mackworth, 

At  the  Council  House  P — ^Yes. 

Lord  Tenterden:  It  was  about  eight 
o'clock  P— Yes. 

Paere,  J.:  Keep  possession  or  take 
possession  P — I  rather  think  that  he  meant 
that  the  civil  power  should  act  with  the 
military. 

The  Attorney  General :  Did  he  say  *  *  take  " 
or  "  keep  "  P  -I  do  not  remember  the  word. 

Was  any  answer  made  to  it  P — ^No. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Taunton,  the  barris- 
ter P— Yes. 

Did  he  come  in  the  course  of  that  time  P 
—Yes. 

When  about  was  itP— I  think  Mr. 
Tawnton  came  about  half  an  hour  after 
M^or  Mackworth  arrived. 

Did  Mr.  ToMnton  offer  any  advice  P — 
Yes. 

What  was  itP — He  suggested  that  the 
posse  comitatus  should  be  called  out. 

Was  any  direction  given  upon  thatP— 
None. 

What  was  said  about  itP — Mr.  Alder- 
man Savage  said  it  was  too  late  then  to 
do  it,  but  that  it  should  be  done  early  in 
the  morning,  or  at  least  he  should  recom- 
mend it. 

Was  any  hour  of  the  morning  men- 
tioned P — Six  o'clock. 

Was  any  observation  made  in  the  meet* 
ing  upon  that  hour  being  mentioned  P — 
There  was. 

What  was  said  P— Several  of  the  persons 
said  in  the  meantime  the  city  may  be 
burnt  down. 

Did  the  meeting  separate  soon  after 
that?— -It  did. 

Was  anything  said  about  its  adjourning 
before  it  separated  P — I  do  not  recollect. 

While  you  were  there  on  the  stairs, 
were  there  several  other  persons  also 
there  P — Yes. 

To  what  number,  do  you  think  P — ^On 
the  stairs  and  below,  lietween  100  and 
200. 

Was  anything  said  about  the  mayor  at 
that  time  p — There  was.    • 

Scarlett :  Was  it  said  in  his  presence  ? 

The  Attorney  General :  What  was  said  in 
his  absence  may  be  evidence — suppose  it 
was  an  offer  made  to  assist  the  mayor. 

Scarlett :  It  may  he  made  evidence,  but 
if  it  was  anything  hostile  to  the  mayor  it 
I  cannot  be  evidence. 

I  The  Attorney  GeneraZ :  Anything  said  at 
a  meeting  called  by  the  mayor  cannot  be 
'  contended  not  to  be  evidence. 
'  Scarlett:  My  learned  friend  has  fixed 
this  gentleman  upon  the  stairs:  he  has 
,  not  asked  whether  the  mayor  was  within 
'  hearinff. 

I      Lord  Tentekdbn  :   Or  whether  he  was 
I  present. 
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The  Attorney  General :  In  conseqaeTice  of 
what  wa;»  said,  did  the  mayor  make  his 
appearance  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

How  Boon  afterwards  P — ^Vcry  soon 
afterwards,  upon  goin|Z  downstairs,  I  was 
asked  by  the  persons  below  if  the  mayor 
was  in  the  Conncil  House.  I  told  them 
I  did  know,  and  they  said,  **  Will  you  go 
up  and  inquire  whether  he  is  upstairs  P** 

Were  those  persons  summoned  by  the 
ma^or  to  come  and  give  their  advice  and 
assistance  P 

Scarlett:  That  is  a  commentary  upon 
your  own  evidence  that  you  might  have 
spared. 

The  Attorney  General :  I  ask  the  question, 
Did  you  go  up  to  see  whether  the  mayor 
was  there  tnenP— Yes,  and  I  saw  the 
mayor. 

Were  other  magistrates  in  the  room 
with  him  P — Yes. 

Did  you  speak  to  the  mayor  P — I  did. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — ^I  stated  to 
him  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  persons 
below  that  he  should  lead  them  to  the 
Bishop's  Palace. 

What  passed  then  P — The  mayor  ad- 
dressed  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow,  and  said, 
*'  Will  you  go  with  me  P" 

What  answer  was  made  ? — Mr.  Serjeant 
Ludlow  assented. 

Upon  that  was  anything  done  P — I  left 
the  room. 

Did  any  others  come  with  you  P— The 
mayor  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow. 

Did  you  fiud  the  people  still  assembled 
on  the  stairs  and  in  the  passage  P — I  did. 

Was  it  communicatea  to  them  that  the 
mayor  was  coming  ? — It  was. 

Was  there  any  expression  on  their  part 
when  that  was  stated  P — Thev  cheered. 

Do  you  mean  shouted  P — Yes. 

When  you  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase,  did  you  happen  to  look  back  for 
anything  P — I  did. 

What  did  you  see  P — I  saw  the  mayor 
and  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow  returning  up  the 
stairs. 

Did  you  see  where  they  went  p— No. 

Did  the  parties  go  on  with  you  P — Im- 
mediately after  Mr.  Alderman  Camplin 
presented  himself,  and  said,  "  I  will  lead 
you." 

Did  he  lead  youP — ^Yes. 

To  the  Bishop's  Palace  P — I  did  not  see 
him  at  the  Palace. 

How  far  did  he  go  with  you  P — I  saw 
him  afi  far  as  the  Green. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  Green  P — 
College  Green. 

Is  that  the  Upper  Green  ? — Yes. 

Where  the  cathedral  is  P — ^Yes. 

The  Bishop's  Palace  is  on  a  sort  of 
Lower  Green  P — Yes,  it  is. 

How  many  persons  were  there  led  on 


by    Mr.    Alderman    Camplin? — ^Pifby    or 
sixty,  I  should  thuik. 

In  what  state  did  you  find  the  P&lAce 
when  you  got  there  P — It  was  in  gr^cat 
confusion,  the  furniture  veiy  mixch 
broken. 

Was  there  any  mob  there  at  that  time  ? 
— No,  they  had  dispersed,  I  believe,  and 
got  under  the  arch  immediately  leading' 
to  the  Bishop's  Palace. 

Did  you  see  them  dispersing  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  see  any  soldiers  there  P — "Ygs^ 

What  were  they  doing  P — They  were  in 
the  Palace  court. 

And  the  mob  were  dispersing? — ^Yes. 

You  came  from  above  ? — ^Yes. 

The  soldiers  were  in  the  court  ozx  the 
left  hand,  and  the  mob  below  were  dis- 
persing ?— Yes. 

After  that  did  you  see  anything  more  of 
the  mob  at  the  Palace  P — After  we  had 
been  at  the  Palace  about  twenty  minutes, 
we  were  told  that  the  mob  were  retuming^ 
in  considerable  numbers. 

Did  they  return  P — Yes,  they  did. 

Was  it  necessary  for  you  to  retreat  ? — 
It  was. 

And  all  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  ? — 
Yes. 

Lord  Tentebben:  The  military  wcro 
then  gone. 

The  Attorney  General :  The  military  were 
then  gone. 

.  Cross-examined  by  Scarlett. 

1  beg  to  ask  you  this— Was  not  it  a 
notorious  fact  in  the  town  that  the  mayor 
did  go,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow,  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  immediately 
after  you,  to  the  Bishop's  Palace. 

The  Attorney  General :  I  object  to  that. 

Lord  Tbnterdbn  :  What  is  notorious  in 
the  town  may  bo  easily  proved. 

I  did  not  know  that  till  the  following 
day,  and  then  I  was  told  it,  but  I  will 
swear  I  did  not  know  it  till  the  following 
day. 

Lord  Tenteeden:  He  did  not  know  it 
then,  except  as  he  was  told. 

Scarlett:  I  hope  it  will  be  seen,  by-and- 
by,  that  I  have  a  reason  for  asking 
whether  it  was  not  notorious:  the  fact 
will  be  proved  by-and-by.  I  do  not 
expect  that  admission  from  my  learned 
friend  after  the  course  the  prosecution 
has  taken. 

Lord  Tenterben  :  We  see  the  object  of 
it. 

Scarlett:  You  passed  the  Bridewell  P — I 
did  not  paB3  it ;  I  was  close  to  it. 

You  were  asked  whether  you  saw  a 
considerable  number  of  people;  what 
time  was  this  P — About  half-past  one. 

What  were  they  doing  P — ^The  greater 
part  perfectly  quiet. 
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Did  yon  see  what  any  of  them  were 
doing? — ^No,  I  did  not.  I  heard  a  con- 
siderable noise. 

You  say  yon  were  present  at  the  con- 
Tersation  with  Colonel  Brereton  ?— Yea, 
before  I  went  for  the  horses. 

Did  yon  hear  any  statement  to  Colonel 
Brereton  that  horses  should  be  procured 
for  him,  if  possible,  as  his  horses  were 
tired?— Yes,  I  did. 

Did  vou  hear  him  say  unless  they  were 
trained  horses  they  would  not  do  ? — ^No,  I 
did  not  hear  that. 

You  were  in  the  chamber  of  the  magis- 
trates when  this  passed  P — Yes. 

Did  you  not  hear  Colonel  Brereton  re- 
present, if  the  14th  Dragoons  wei-e  recalled, 
the  force  wonld  not  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
serye  the  peace  of  the  town,  and  that 
their  lives  might  be  saciificed  P—No,  I 
did  not ;  I  left  them  conversing  together. 
What  did  vou  hear  him  sayP — I  heard 
him  say  to  Aldermen  Fripp  and  Camplin, 
"  Our  horses  are  completely  tired,  but  our 
men  are  perfectly  reaay  and  willing." 

Are  you  correct  about  the  hour  of  the 
day  that  yon  saw  Mr.  Taunton  ? — No,  I 
am  not ;  I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to 
the  hours. 

At  the  period  when  Mr.  Taunton  was 
giving  this  advice,  or  shortly  before,  were 
you  present  at  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  gentlemen  whether  the  soldiers 
should  be  used  or  not  P— No,  I  was  not. 

You  did  not  hear  Mr.  Taunton^s  opinion 
exTOessed  P — ^No. 

You  say  you  went  with  Mr.  Alderman 
CampUn  and  fifty  others,  and  you  heard, 
after  some  time,  that  the  mob  were  coming 
in  great  nnmbers,  and  that  the  troops 
were  withdrawn  ?— Yes. 

And  then  you  came  away  P — ^Yes. 
What  was  your  reason  ? — We  were  re- 
duced to  fifl^en  or  twenty  persons. 

Was  it  your  opinion  you  could  not  stay 
with  safety  ?— It  was. 

Did  yon  find  any  of  your  companions  in 
the  court-yard  P— Yes. 

How  many  did  you  find  there  P— About 
fifteen  or  twenty,  but  it  was  very  dark. 

Was  there  any  consultation  among  you 
whether  you  should  stay  to  defend  the  place 
OTf  go  off? — No ;  there  was  an  immense 
number  of  stones  thrown  upon  us,  and  the 
opinion  was  that  the  better  way  would  be 
to  make  a  general  rush. 

Was  there  any  shout? — ^Yes,  I  think 
there  was. 

I  did  not  mean  that  you  did  it,  but  there 
was  a  shout  P— Yes. 

To  intimidate  the  mob  and  force  your 
way  through  P— Yes. 
Did  you  succeed  P — Yes. 
Did  you  perceive  the  mob  was  very  con- 
siderable?—There  was  no  time  to    look 
around. 


I      At  that  time,   in  your  opinion,   would 
I  your  fifty  or  sixty  men  have  made  head 
against  tne  mob,  when  the  military  were 
'  gone  P — I  think  it  very  doubtful. 

Be-examined  by  The  Attorney  OeneraL 
Was    your    party   reduced    before  the 
danger    from    tlie    mob    returning    was 
I  known  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  was  within  the 
;  court. 
I      The  court  was  in  fact  cleared  ? — ^Yes. 

When  you  were  there  you  found  the 
I  Palace  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mob  P — 
Quite  FO. 

Were  there  any  plunderers  within  P — 
Three  or  four  had  been  discovered. 
At  that  time  did  you  take  any  persons 
'  within  P — ^No. 

I  mean  when  you  were  within  P — ^Yes, 
we  took  some. 

Was  there  any  necessity,  at  that  time, 
for  the  whole  of  your  party  to  remain 
together  P — ^No. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  How  many  of  your  party 
had  staves? — I  observed  men  who    had 
sticks. 
Had  you  all  sticks? — I  believe  so. 
You  did  not  perceive  any  with  staves  ? 
— No. 

WUliam  PXa^te.— Examined  by  TJie 
Solicitor  General. 

I  believe  you  hold  the  office  of  staff-ser- 
geant and  clerk  to  the  Bristol  Eecmiting 
District  P— Yes. 

You  held  that  office  in  October  ?— Yes. 

That  office  is  in  College  Q-reen  P — It  is. 

Were  you  on  duty  at  the  office  on  the 
afternoon  or  evening,  about  5  or  6  o'clock, 
on  Sunday  the  30th  of  October  last  P— I 
was. 

Do  you  know  the  person  of  Mr.  Finney, 
the  late  mayor  of  Bristol  P  —  Perfectly 
well. 

Paeke,  J. :  Where  is  the  office  P — ^No.  9, 
College  Green. 

Solicitor  General :  Did  Mr.  Tinney,  the 
mayor,  on  that  Sunday  evening,  either 
alone    or    in    company    with   any    other 

Serson,  come  to  the  recruiting  office  P — He 
id. 

Did  he  come  alone  P — ^No,  he  did  not ; 
he  came  in  company  with  five  or  six, 
thereabouts,  I  cannot  say  exactly;  there 
might  be  more. 

Do  you  know  who  these  gentlemen,  or 
other  persons  were,  or  any  of  them  P — I 
do  not. 

Did  the  mayor  address  himself  to  you  ? 
He  did. 

What  was  his  application  to  you?— He 
asked  if  Colonel  Brereton  was  there. 

What  was  your  answer  ? — That  he  was 
not ;  that  ho  was  across  the  Green,  at  the 
adjutant's  quarters. 

Did  you  state  anything  further  P — That 
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it  was  the  Colonel's  positive  orders  to  me 
that  if  any  person  inquired  for  him,  or 
wanted  him,  I  should  step  oyer  to  him, 
and  acquaint  him  thereof. 

Upon  giving  that  answer  to  the  mayor, 
did  he  make  anv  reply  to  you  P — He  did. 

What  was  it  r — He  forbade  me,  or  said 
words  to  this  effect — **  No,  no ;  we  do  not 
want  him,  we  will  do  without  him." 

Do  you  recollect  furnishing  the  mayor, 
or  the  other  gentlemen  with  him  on  that 
occasion,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper? — I 
did. 

Did  they  make  use  of  them  in  your 
presence  P — They  did. 

State  who  wrote  P — I  did  not  know  any 
of  the  gentlemen  excepting  the  mayor. 

Did  the  mayor  either  vrrite  or  dictate  to 
any  other  person  P  —  He  dictated  occa- 
sionally. 

A  letter  was  written — do  I  understand 
you  to  state  that  the  mayor  occasionally 
dictated  that  letter? — Thepe  was  a  letter 
Mrrote,  and  he  dictated  it. 

Upon  the  letter  being  written,  were 
you  directed  to  take  it  or  send  it  any- 
where P — Not  that  letter  I  am  alluding  to, 
I  was  not. 

Do  vou  know  what  became  of  that 
letter  r — I  do  not. 

Were  any  directions  given  to  you  to 
send  any  message  or  messenger  by  Mr. 
Pinney,  or  any  of  the  persons  there  ? — 
Mr.  Pinney  requested  me  to  furnish  a 
person  to  carry  a  note  to  Clifton. 

Were  you  desired,  either  by  the  mayor, 
or  any  of  the  other  persons  in  his  pre- 
sence, either  to  send  a  message,  or  take  a 
message,  or  go  to  any  other  place? — ^I 
was. 

State  what  it  was?— "Go  to  Mr.  Os- 
home%  in  .the  Lower  Green,  and  remiest 
that  he  would  oblige  a  gentleman,"  I  do 
not  remember  the  name  now,  *'  with  any 
sort  of  an  old  great  coat  and  a  pair  of 
trowsers." 

Wa«  the  message  accordingly  sent  P — I 
went  myself. 

Did  you  bring  back  anything  P — ^Yes. 

Wliat  was  it? — It  was  tied  up  in  a 
bundle ;  it  appeared  to  mo  to  be  the  ar- 
ticles I  went  for. 

Was  any  other  person  sent  back  with 
you  from  Mr.  Osborne* 8  F — A  servant  of 
Mr.  Oshorne^e, 

Did  you  introduce  that  servant  to  Mr. 
Pinney  and  the  other  gentlemen,  and  did 
he  deliver  any  message?— I  introduced 
him  in  consequence  of  me  application  Mr. 
Pinney  made  to  me  of  being  anxious  to 

fet  a  person  to  carry  a  note  up  to  Clifton, 
reauested  Mr.  Oshome  to  furnish  a  per- 
son for  that. 

While  Mr.  Pvnney  and  those  persons 
were  there,  did  Colonel  Brereton  make  his 


appearance  at  the  office? — He  did  come 
there,  but  he  was  not  there  at  that  time. 

Do  you  remember  the  time? — It  was 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after- 
wards. 

Were  you  present  at  any  conversation 
between  Colonel  Brereton  and  Mr.  Pi»- 
ney  ? — I  was  not. 

When  did  Colonel  BrereUm  leave?  — 
About  eight ;  at  the  time  the  Palace  was 
attacked. 

Had  Mr.  Pvnney  and  the  other  gentle- 
men stayed  till  that  time  P — ^Yes,  Bome  of 
them  ;  many  were  there. 

Mr.  Pi/HTiey  stayed  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Brereton  went  away? — Yes,  in 
consequence  of  a  report  of  the  palace  being 
about  to  be  attacked. 

Was  Mr.  Pinney  in  company  with  Colonel 
Breretofi,  at  the  time  he  went  away,  in 
your  presence  ? — I  was  not  in  the  office 
at  the  moment  the  colonel  went  away  ;  I 
had  been  sent  to  the  livery  stables  in 
College  Street,  I  believe  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
LucUow,  for  the  purpose  of  a  note  being 
conveyed  to  his  country  residence. 

Were  any  directions  given  to  you  by 
Colonel  Brereton  in  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
Pinney,  as  to  keeping  guard  ? — ^Yes,  there 
was. 

What  were  those  directions? — Direc- 
tions were  given  that  a  sentry  might  be 
placed  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  office,  in 
order  to  apprise  the  mayor,  if  the  rioters 
made  their  approach  in  that  direction. 

Was  Mr.  Pinney  the  mayor  present, 
upon  that  occasion  ?— He  was,  convenient 
to  Colonel  Brereton,  and  in  his  hearing. 

In  the  hearing  of  what  was  said?— 
Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  what  the  particular 
terms  were  that  were  used  by  Colonel 
Brereton  at  that  time  ? — I  remember  no 
particular  terms,  other  than  that  he 
ordered  a  sentry  to  be  placed  there. 

Did  he  give  any  reason  why  you  were 
to  apprise  the  mayor  of  the  coming  of  the 
rioters  P — In  order  that  he  might  make 
his  escape. 

Did  any  conversation  then  take  place, 
in  your  hearing  and  presence,  between 
the  mayor  and  the  other  persons  with 
him,  upon  his  mode  of  leaving  the  re- 
cruiting office?  —  I  heard  them  consult 
upon  the  mode  of  quitting  it. 

State  what  the  conversation  was  P  — 
Caution  was  given,  I  will  not  say  whether 
from  the  mayor,  or  the  other  gentlemen, 
that  they  should  not  depart  aU  at  once, 
but  that  one,  or  two,  or  three  at  a  time 
should  go  out. 

Did  the  mayor  then  leave  the  recruiting 
office  ?— He  (fid. 

Did  you  afterwards,  in  the  course  of 
that  evening,  see  the  mayor  again  P— I 
did. 
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Did  he  return  to  the  recroiting  office  P — 
He  did. 

State  the  time  P — It  probably  might  be 
an  hour — I  am  not  exact  as  to  the  time  ; 
it  was  within  an  hour,  I  believe. 

He  retomed  back  to  the  recruiting 
office  P— Yes. 

Did  he  return  alone,  or  in  company  with 
any  other  persons? — I  saw  one  gentleman 
in  company  with  him;  there  might  be 
others,  out  I  saw  one. 

Did  yon  know  him  P — ^I  did  not. 
Do  yon  know  whether  he  was  one  of 
the  persons  that  had  left  the  recruiting 
office  with  the  mayor  before  P — I  do  not 
know  that. 

At  the  time  the  mayor  retm*ned  the 
second  time,  were  yon  in  the  recruiting 
office,  and  in  what  position  were  you  P — I 
was  in  one  of  the  back  premises  of  the 
house,  not  in  any  part  of  the  office. 

Were  yon  at  any  window  P — At  a  back 
window. 

Did  the  window  command  a  view  of  the 
Palace  ?— Of  the  Palace  yard. 

What  became  of  the  mayor  at  the  time 
he  returned  P  —  He  was  shown  up  into 
the  room  where  I  was.  I  made  way  for 
him,  and  the  other  gentleman  ;  he  looked 
throueh  the  window  for  some  time,  and 
retired  again. 

How  long  did  the  mayor  and  this  other 
person  remain  at  the  window  at  the  re- 
craiting  office  P — Only  a  few  minutes. 

Had  you  an  opportunitv  of  observing 
the  state  and  condition  oi  the  mind  and 
manner  of  the  mayor,  and  the  person  with 
him? — ^Not  at  that  particular  time,  for 
the  room  was  partially  dark. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  first  visit  of 
the  mayor  with  those  persons  you  have 
mentioned,  had  you  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
mayor  P — ^Yes,  upon  their  entrance  I  had ; 
they  appeared  very  much  agitated. 

Describe  what  you  mean  by  much  agi- 
tated p~In  a  state  of  alarm  I  mean. 

Was  the  Bishop's  Palace  then  on  fire  ?— 
It  was  not — ^not  that  I  could  perceive — at 
the  second  time  of  the  mayors  return,  do 
you  mean  P 

Was  the  Bishop's  Palace  on  fire  the 
wcond  time  they  came  P— It  was  not  on 
or©  the  second  tmie  that  I  could  perceive, 
but  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  on  fire 
then,  though  it  did  not  burst  out  till  after- 
wards ;  the  first  time  it  was  not  attacked 
when  they  came. 

Did  the  mayor,  or  any  of  the  other  per- 
sona in  his  presence,  while  at  the  recruit- 
"}g  office,  either  on  the  first  or  second 
y^t,  make  any  inauiiy,  or  ask  any  ques- 
won  as  to  the  mode  of  escaping  P— They 
did. 

^  «>  good  as  to  state  it  to  the  jury  P-» 


Whether  there  was  any  mode  of  escaping 
backwards. 

Upon  which  visit  was  it  P — On  their  de- 
parture after  their  first  visit,  or  rather 
previous  to  it. 

Who  asked  that  question,  do  you  recol- 
lect p — I  cannot  positively  say.  The  mayor 
was  present,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
about. 

When  the  mayor  and  the  other  nerson 
who  was  with  him  upon  the  secona  visit 
left  the  recruiting  office,  that  is  all  you 
know  about  them  r — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Scarlett, 

Should  you  know  any  of  the  gentlemen 
who  came  upon  the  first  visit,  if  vou  saw 
them  P  Look  at  this  gentleman  here  P — 
I  would  not  pledge  myself  that  I  could 
affirm  that. 

Look  at  these  two  gentlemen  [pointing 
to  Messrs.  Burgee  and  jBrice](a)P — They 
might  be  there,!  cannot  say. 

Had  it  been  raining  very  hard  P — It  had. 

Were  they  wet,  any  of  themP — They 
were  wet,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Which  of  them  desired  you  to  inquire 
for  a  great  coat  and  a  pair  of  trousers — 
that  enormous  ofiencer — I  said  I  could 
not  say  the  name. 

The  mayor  is  a  very  little  man  P — He  is 
a  man  I  knew  long  before. 

He  is  a  very  little  man  P — ^He  is  a  man 
of  low  stature. 

Very  few  gentlemen's  great  coats  would 
fit  him? — I  have  not  stated  I  went  for 
those  articles  for  the  mayor. 

Nor  have  you  said  that  some  gentlemen 
sent  for  them  in  order  to  get  dry  things  P 
— ^He  did  not  state  to  me  what  was  the 
purpose. 

xou  could  not  guess  P — I  am  not  to 
guess  upon  my  oath. 

Do  you  not  upon  your  oath  believe  that 
you  were  sent  for  them  because  the  gen- 
tleman was  wetP — The  gentlemen  were 
all  wet ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  more 
wet  than  the  rest. 

How  far  were  they  from  Mr.  Oehome^B 
house  P — Eighty  or  a  hundred  paces. 

Then  some  person  of  them  began  to 
write  a  letter  that  the  mayor  dictated  P — 
They  began  before  I  went  out. 

You  heard  the  mayor  dictating, — did 
you  hear  what  he  said  P — I  took  no  note  of 
what  he  said ;  it  was  not  my  duty. 

Did  you  take  note  enough  to  know  to 
whom  it  was  to  be  addressed  P — No,  I 
never  did. 

Do  not  be  angry  with  me, — are  you 
accurate  about  the  time  P — ^Not  positive  ; 
it  was  about  six,  or  probably  after. 

And  the  second  time,  you  say,  it  was 
about  eight ;  it  might  be  after  eight  P — It 

(a)  See  below,  pp.  351,  418. 
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was  aboub  eiK^t  when  they  left — the 
Palace  was  attacked  about  eight. 

About  what  was  the  second  time  the 
mayor  came  P — He  was  not  an  hour  away, 
probably  not  half  an  hour. 

Do  you  not  know  the  gentleman  that 
came  with  him? — No,  the  room  that  I 
was  in  was  dark,  and  there  was  no  candle  ; 
it  was  a  back  room. 

He  stayed  a  short  time  ? — Yes. 

Was  any  inquiry  made  a  second  time  as 
to  the  mode  of  escape? — ^No,  they  de- 
parted without  making  any  observation 
whatever  in  my  hearing. 

Where  was  Colonel  Brereton  at  that 
time,  do  you  know  P — I  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively,— 1  believe  in  the  college  yard; — 
no,  he  had  left  the  PalsiCe  yard— I  cannot 
say  where  he  was. 

Do  you  not  remember  that  when  Colonel 
Brereton  came  in  the  mayor  was  there 
the  first  time  ? — Was  not  the  letter  that 
had  been  written  read  to  Colonel  Brere- 
ion  in  your  presence  ? — Certainly  not. 

Samuel  Dinidge, — Examined  by  Serjeant 
Wilde. 

Are  you  a  sergeant,  acting  in  the  re- 
cruiting district  at  Bristol  P — I  was. 

Were  you  on  duty  on  Sunday,  the  30th 
of  October  P — I  was. 

Were  you  sent  with  a  letter  from  the 
recruiting  officer,  to  the  Council  House,  to 
the  mayor,  about  that  time  P — I  was  not. 

Were  you  sent  to  the  Council  House  at 
all  p — I  was. 

With  a  letter,  or  message  P — A  message. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Council  House?-— 
Yes. 

What  time  was  this  P — Between  five  and 
six  on  Sunday. 

Did  you  see  the  mayor  P — I  was  sent  to 
the  sheriff — Mr.  Under  Sheriff  Hare. 

Did  you  deliver  your  message  P — I  did. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  Coun- 
cil House? — More  than  half  an  hour,  I 
should  think. 

Did  you  then  go  back  to  the  recruiting 
office  P— I  did. 

On  your  return  did  you  find  toy  sen- 
tinel at  the  gate  P — I  found  one  sentry  at 
the  gate. 

Was  that  Sergeant  M'Leod  ? — Yes. 

On  your  going  into  the  office,  or  any  of 
the  apartments  connected  with  it,  did  you 
see  the  mayor  P— Not  at  first. 

How  soon  afterwards? — I  saw  some 
gentlemen  in  the  left-hand  office  in  the 
act  of  writing ;  1  could  not  say  that  they 
were  magistrates. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  the  mayor? — 
Yes. 

How  soon  after  your  return  did  you  see 
the  mayor  at  the  recruiting  office  P — Not 
till  after  the  return  of  Colonel  Brereton. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  mayor  had 


'  come  in  after  your  return,  or  whether  be 
was  upon  the  premises  at  the  time  of  your 
return? — He  might  have  been  there  at 
the  time.  , 

How  long  was  it  afcer  your  return  from 
the  Council  House? — I  cannot  say  posi- 
tively ;  more  than  half  an  hour. 

How  many  gentlemen  were  with  him  ? — 
There  were  several  gentlemen,  but  I  did 
not  think  to  stop  ana  count  them,  in  the 
upper  room,  with  Colonel  Brereton  in 
conversation. 

Whilst  they  were  there  was  there  any 
cry  of  **  The  mob,"  or  anything  about  the 
Palace? — ^WTiilst  they  were  there  I  was 
sent  by  Colonel  Brereton  to  find  out  in 
what  direction  the  mob  were,  and  what 
were  their  intentions. 

Did  you  return  and  make  any  report  ? 
—  I  went  as  far  as  the  Exchange,  or  there- 
about, and  met  part  of  the  mob  coming 
down,  and  I  then  returned  to  the  office. 

What  report  did  you  make  ? — I  made  a 
report  to  Colonel Brereton,m  the  presence 
of  the  mayor,  that  the  mob  were  approach- 
ing, and  that  their  threats  were  to  destroy 
the  Palace. 

Upon  your  making  that  report  did  the 
mayor  ask  you  any  question? — ^Not  at 
that  time. 

How  soon  after  ?— I  was  ordered  then 
to  got  Colonel  Brereton* s  horae.  Colonel 
Brereton  left  the  room;  and  I  left  the 
mayor  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  room. 

Did  you  fetch  Colonel  Brereton^ e  horse, 
and  then  return  P — Yes. 

How  long  might  that  occupy? — ^Not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  bo 
much  ?  —Did  you  find  the  mayor,  or  any 
of  the  gentlemen,  upon  the  premises  P— 
Not  in  tne  room,  but  in  the  court-yard,  in 
front  of  the  premises. 

D'd  the  mayor  then  ask  you  any  ques- 
tion ? — I  was  asked  by  the  mayor,  or,  at 
least,  I  conceived  it  to  be  his  voice — it 
was  in  the  dark — was  there  any  way  of 
escaping  besides  that  oMhe  front  gater 

What  answer  did  you  give  ? — I  said  not. 

Go  on,  and  state  slowly  what  passed  P— 
And,  in  continuation  of  that,  I  proposed 
going  up  a  few  steps  at  the  f^t-hand 
comer  of  the  gate  on  coming  out,  to 
observe  whether  the  mob  was  coming 
nearer  hand,  when  I  was  ordered  to 
descend. 

What  was  said  when  you  were  ordered 
to  descend  P — **  You  had  better  not  get 
up  there,  or  we  shall  be  observed  from 
that  elevated  situation."  By  whom  that 
was  said  I  am  not  able  to  state.  I  next 
proposed  going  out  at  the  front  gate  to 
see  if  the  mob  were  at  hand,  when  I  was 
desired  to  be  cautious,  and  not  to  be  seen. 

Were  there  any  other  persons  upon  the 
premises  when  you  went  out,  except  the 
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gentlemen  yon  haye  been  speaking  of — 
the  mAjor  and  the  gentlemen  with  him  P 
— ^There  were  seTeral  besides. 
In  the  same  party  P— Yes,  eight  or  ten. 
Was  there  any  other  person  besides  P — 
No,  hot  the  sentry  at  the  gate,  and  Ser- 
geant PlaUa.ia) 

How  did  those  persons,  whoever  they 
were,  go  away  P — By  twos  or  by  threes, 
leaving  the  mayor  till  nearly  the  last 

Bid  the  mayor  return  at  all  to  the  office 
that  night  P — ^He  did. 

How  soon  after  did  yon  see  him  there 
again  P — Something  better  than  half  an 
hour. 

Lord  Tehtbrbsn:  The  same  fact  was 
spoken  to  W  the  last  witness. 

WQ.de:  When  the  mayor  came  back, 
upon  that  occasion,  how  many  persons 
were  with  him  P — ^Two  gentlemen. 

Did  yon   see   the  Palace  on  fire  that 
night?— I  did,  hnt  not  at  that  time. 
^  Was  it  on  fire  during  any  part  of  the 
time  that  the   mayor    or  the  gentlemen 
were  there   with  him?— It    might  have 
been  on  fire,  bnt  not  visible  from  the  office. 
How  long  did  the  mayor  remain,  this 
second  time  P — Kot  very  long ;  I  showed 
him  into  the  office,  into  the  room  in  which 
the  Staff-sergeant  FloMs  was.    I  then  re- 
turned to  the  gate,  and  left  them  there. 

Upon  this  second  occasion,  when  the 
mayor  came,  what  inquiry  did  he  make  P 
— I  do  not  recollect  that  any  inquiry  was 
made  in  narticnlar. 

What  aid  they  say  when  they  came  P— I 
do  not  recollect  any  words  in  particular, 
more  than  inquiring  what  was  going  on. 

How  soon  after  this  did  vou  see  Captain 
Codrinffton  ?{h) — ^I  should  think  more  than 
an  hour. 

I  will  first  ask  you  in  what  way  did  the 
mayor  and  gentlemen  go  away  the  second 
time?— In  the  same  way  as  before. 

You  say  yon  saw  Captain  Codrington; 
now  soon  after  P— Perhaps  an  hour  after 
3T  more ;  it  might  be  more  than  an  hour, 
or  less. 

Had  he  his  troop  with  him  p— He  had 
formed  his  troop  up  in  front  of  the  office, 
and  had  dismounted,  and  then  ceme  into 
the  office. 

At  that  time  had  you  received  any  in- 
formation about  Captain  Codrington  and 
his  troop  P— Not  anj. 

I^d  you,  at  any  time  afterwards,  receive 
a  letter  fi-om  the  mavor  P— I  did. 
What  time  was  it  r— It  was  after  twelve. 
And  some  billets  P — A  precept  of  billets. 

Cross-examined  by  Campbdl, 
Just  recollect,  and  tell  me  whether  it 
▼as  not  the  second  time  the  gentlemen 
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came  to  the  office,  the  Sundav  evening, 
that  they  were  alarmed,  and  inquired 
about  the  means  of  escape? — It  was  the 
first  time. 

Will  you  swear  it  was  not  the  second 
time  they  came  P — It  might  have  been  on 
the  second  time,  but  it  was  the  first  time 
also. 

That  you  s^-ear  P— Yes. 

Do  yon  recollect  whether  Mr.  Surges  and 
Mr.  Brice,  sitting  before  me,  were  two  of 
the  gentlemen  p — One  was  a  tall  gentle- 
man. 

Look  at  this  gentleman  P — ^I  believe  he 
brought  A  message  to  me  afterwards.  I  do 
know  that  he  was  one  of  the  gentlemen 
that  came  with  Mr.  Pinney. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Bwrges 
was  one  of  them  p — I  do  not ;  it  was  a  tall 
gentleman  and  a  short  gentleman. 

Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Brice  accompanying 
you  when  you  went  in  search  of  Colonel 
Brereton  ? — ^Yes,  I  recollect  that. 

Was  not  there  a  man  under  the  archway 
of  the  Palace  at  that  time  who  was  shout- 
ing P — I  did  not  go  in  that  direction. 

Did  you  not  see  at  that  time  the  man 
under  the  archway  of  the  Palace,  and  did 
not  that  man  shout  in  your  hearing  p — ^We 
did  not  ^o  in  that  direction. 

You  did  not  hear  it  P— I  do  not  recollect 
it. 

Did  you  not  then  say,  '*  There  go  the 
fire  boys, — they  are  good  fellows,  and 
will  do  nobody  any  harm  P" — Never  ;  I 
deny  it. 

"  I  have  drunk  three  half  pints  of  beer 
with  them,  at  different  times  to-night?" 
— That  I  had  not  done. 

Did  you  say  that  p — I  could  not. 

Did  vou  say  that  or  words  to  that  effect  p 
— I  did  not. 

Did  you  receive  any  letter  from  Mr. 
Brice^  about  12  o*clock  that  Sunday  night? 
— Mr.  Brice  came  to  me  to  Colonel 
Brereton' $  quarters  about  that  time. 

Was  it  delivered  to  Colonel  Brereton  at 
that  time  P— No,  it  was  between  12  and 
1  it  was  delivered  to  him. 

It  was  delivered  to  him  at  that  time  P — 
Not  to  him  in  person  ;  it  was  delivered  to 
Adjutant  Francis,  at  Colonel  Breretoh*8 
quarters. 

How  far  is  the  office  from  the  Palace  P — 
Round  by  the  Bow ;  it  is  rather  better  than 
about  200  paces  from  the  front  gate  of  our 
office. 

Did  the  mob  in  going  and  coming  pass 
by  the  office  door  P — Some  of  them  must 
have  done  it. 

Had  you  your  uniform  on  P — I  had  some 
of  it. 

Samuel  Oviatt  Ooldneu. — Examined  by 

Coleridge, 
On   the  Sunday  night  of  the  Bristol 
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riots  were  yon  in  Qneen  Square  about 
two  in  the  morning  P — I  was. 

Did  yon  Dbeerve  at  that  time  the  num- 
ber and  condition  of  the  mob  P — I  did. 

It  was  after  midnight  I  speak  of  P — Yes. 

About  what  wita  the  number  at  that 
time  P — The  number  actually  engaged  in 
rioting,  I  should  consider  from  50  to  100. 

In  consequence  of  that  did  you  go  to 
the  Council  House  P — I  did. 

For  what  purpose  P — The  finding  the 
magistrates. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Oarrard,  the  chamber- 
lain, there  P — I  did. 

Inside  or  outside  P — Inside. 

Did  you  make  inquiry  for  either  of  the 
magistrates  P  —I  inquired  if  the  magistrates 
were  there. 

Could  you  find  any  magistrate  there  P — 
They  were  not  there. 

Did  you  then  go  to  Leigh's  Livery 
Stables  P— I  did. 

Was  that  the  quarters  of  the  3rd 
Dragoons  ? — It  was. 

Did  you  apply  for  the  military  there  P 
-I  did. 

Did  you  see  any  officer  there  P — I  saw 
Comet  KeUon, 

Did  you  state  to  him  the  purpose  for 
which  you  came  P — I  did. 

To  communicate  the  state  of  the  mob 
in  the  Square  P — I  did. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  horses,  or  the 
Dragoons  P — I  saw  them  all. 

Were  they  mounted  ? — They  were  stand- 
ing by  their  horses. 

Did  Comet  Kelson  agree  to  go  with  you, 
or  did  he  say  anything  was  necessary  P — 
He  said  he  was  waiting  there  for  orders, 
but  was  quite  ready  and  willing. 

Did  you  go  to  procure  orders  ? — ^Yes. 

Where?— To  Mr.  Daniel  Fri/pp,  in 
Berkeley  Square. 

What  made  you  go  to  his  house  P — ^I 
had  heard  the  mayor  was  there. 

Do  you  remember  from  whom  you  heard 
that  P — I  cannot  say. 

In  coming  to  his  house  did  you  knock  p 
—Yes. 

Whom  did  you  see  P — Mr.  Dcmiel  Fripp 
looked  out  of  one  of  the  upstairs  windows. 

About  what  time  was  this  you  got  there  P 
— ^About  half-past  two,  or  perhaps  later ; 
about  that  time. 

Did  Mr.  Frvpp  come  down  to  you  P — ^He 
said,  **  Who  is  there  ?"  I  said,  *•  I  wish  to 
see  the  mayor."  He  said,  *'  I  will  como 
down.*'  He  came  down,  and  asked  my 
name,  and  I  told  him,  and  he  then  opened 
the  door.  I  then  asked  him,  if  the  mayor 
was  there.  He  hesitated  a  little.  I  said, 
•*  Sir,  is  he  here,  or  is  he  not  P"  He  said, 
"He  is  here."  I  said,  "I  wish  to  see 
him." 

Scarlett :    1    submit   this    conversation 


I  with  Mr.  Fripp  is  no  evidence  agamst  tlw 
I  m%yor, 

I      Coleridge:  We  shall  show  a  oommuni- 
I  cation  made  by  the  mayor  to  Mr.  {hldnetf. 
I      Bccurlett :  1  am  satisfied. 
I      Ooleridge :  In  consequence  of  what  you 
said  to  Mr.  Fripp,  did  he  go  upstain  ? 

Lord  Tenterdbm  :  I  think  we  must  hear 
it.  He  goes  to  the  house  to  seethe  mayor P 
— I  told  Mr.  Fripp  1  wanted  to  Bte  the 
mayor.  He  said, ' '  What  do  you  want  with 
him  p  "  1  told  him  the  state  of  the  dtj. 
and  the  circumstances,  and  what  I  had 
seen  of  it,  and  that  I  had  been  ac  Leigh'* 
Bazaar ;  and  he  asked  me  to  walk  into  the 
front  parlour,  and  he  went  upstairs  to  the 
mayor. 

Coleridge:  You  say  vou  told  him  the 
circumstances  P — ^I  told  him  what  I  con- 
ceived to  be  the  state  of  the  square  and 
of  the  riots;  that  I  thought  they  could 
be  put  down  by  a  pmall  force — a  small 
organised  force. 

You  say  you  made  this  communication 
to  Mr.  Fripp,  and  he  went  upstairs ;  did 
you  desire  him  to  communicate  to  the 
mayor  what  you  had  stated  to  himP — I 
did. 

Did  Mr.  Fripp  come  down  again  to  you  ? 
— In  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards,  with  a  note. 

Did  Mr.  Fripp  give  you  that  note?— 
Yes,  he  did. 

To  whom  did  you  carry  it  P— To  Captain 
Warrvngton,  of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards. 

Where  did  you  see  Captain  WarringUm? 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  Did  you  tell  him  yon 
had  seen  Comet  Kelson  ? — Yes,  I  did.  I 
told  him  I  had  seen  an  officer ;  I  did  not 
then  know  his  name. 

Ooleridge:  Where  did  you  see  Captain 
Warrington  f — At  Leigh's  Stables. 

Was  that  note  read  over  in  your  pre- 
Muce  by  Captain  Wa/rringion? — It  was. 

[A  paper  was  handed  to  the  witness.] 

Coleridge:  A  copy  is  admitted  to  be 
read. 

Campbell :  Then  read  it  at  once. 

[The  same  was  handed  in  ajod  read  as 
follows : — J 

Addressed  "  To  Colonel  Brereton  or  the  Com- 
manding Officer  of  his  Majesty's  troops 
in  Bristol,'*  signed  **Chasi<bs  Pitvnet, 
Mayor." 

«*  Bristol,  Sunday  morning,  8  o'clock. 
"  Sir, — I  direct  you,  as  Commanding  CMEcer 
of  His  Majesty's  troops,  to  take  the  most  vigo- 
rous and  decisire  means  in  your  power  to  quell 
the  existing  riot,  and  prevent  the  further  de- 
struction of  property." 

You  did  not  see  the  mayor  P — I  did  not. 
When  Mr.  Fripp  delivered   you   that 
note,  did  he  say  anything  P — ^Yes! 

What  did  he  sayP — ^Here  is  what  you 
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want,  and  yon  are  particularly  requested 
not  to  aay  where  the  mayor  is. 

Was  anyone  with  you?— Mr.  WintaiMr 
Harris^ 

In  conseqaence  of  that  letter  being  de- 
livered, did  Captain  WarrinffUm  march  at 
that  time  with  the  Dragoons? — Not  im- 
mediately. 

At  what  time  do  you  suppose  it  was  you 
deliyered  the  letter  to  him  P — Almost  im- 
mediately on  reoeiying  it. 

What  distance  is  it  n-om  Mr.  Frvpp^s  ? — 
Four  or  five  hnndred  yards. 

How  did  yo  go  P — ^I  ran  all  the  way ;  it 
was  a  little  after  three  o'clock. 

Yon  have  mentioned  the  message  you 
received;  did  you  say  anything  to  Mr. 
Fripp  in  answer  to  it  P— No,  I  did  not ;  I 
left  immediately. 

In  the  oonrse  of  that  night,  between 
that  and  the  morning,  was  the  phuse  of  the 
mayor's  stay  inquired  of  by  anyone  P— It 
was. 

Did  you  communicate  it  P — I  did  not. 

Cross-examined  by  SearleU. 

Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Fripp  was 
anxions  for  his  own  safety? — H!e  may 
have  been ;  it  is  very  possible,  I  should 
think. 

Did  you  know  that  the  mayor  had  been 
refosed  admission  into  several  houses  from 
apprehension  P — I  did  not. 

Do  you  know  it  now  P — I  have  heard  it 
since  that  he  was  refused  admission  into 
one  house,  not  into  several.  I  have  not 
heard  it  in  Court. 
In  Bristol,  I  mean  ?— No. 
Can  you  remember  the  precise  words  of 
Mr.  Fripp  ? — I  have  stated  the  precise 
words  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Mr.  Fripp  would  not  let  you  in  till  he 
knew  your  name,  and  when  he  knew  your 
name  he  let  you  in  and  told  you  the  mayor 
was  there  ? — Yes. 

You  had  heard  before  that  tha  mayor 
wag  there  ? — Yes ;  but  how  I  do  not  know ; 
it  was  almost  a  matter  of  chance. 

Had  you  been  aware  that  the  mayor  had 
written  a  letter  to  Colonel  Brereton  before 
that?— No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

You  say,  you  took  this  letter  to  Captain 
WarringUm  .^— Yes. 

How  came  you  to  take  it  to  him  instead 
of  Colonel  Brereion  ? — It  was  directed  to 
Colonel  BreteUm  or  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  troops.  I  had  ascertained  that 
Colonel  Brereion  was  not  to  be  found. 

Where  had  you  ascertained  that?  —  I 
^  heud  several  people  say  so ;  I  had 
uked  for  him  at  the  Bazaar,  and  they  said 
he  was  not  liiere,  nor  did  they  know  where 
he  was. 

l>o  you  go  to  any  other  place  to  inquire 
lorhunp— Ididnot. 


You  did  not  go  to  his  lodgings  to  in- 
quire for  him  ?— -I  did  not. 

Nor  to  the  recruiting  office  P — No,  I  did 
nof. 

Were  not  you  referred  at  Leigh's  Bazaar 
to  the  one  or  the  other? — ^No,  I  was  not ; 
afterwards,  when  I  brought  the  letter  back 
to  Captain  TFbrrm^on,  he  refused  to  open 
the  letter  ;  he  said  he  did  not  know  where 
Colonel  Brereion  was,  but  he  would  be 
back  by  six  in  the  morning. 

About  what  time  in  the  morning  might 
it  be  you  gave  it  to  Captain  Warring- 
Um? — ^About  three  o'clock  within  a  few 
minutes. 

WirUour  Sarris  sworn. — Examined  by 
The  Aiiorney  Oeneral. 

Were  you  with  Mr.  Ooldney  in  Queen 
Square  on  the  night  of  the  Sunday  P — ^Yes, 
I  was. 

Did  you  go  with  Mr.  Ooldney  to  soek 
the  mayor  or  a  magistrate  ? — I  did. 

We  understand  you  went  to  Mr,  Fripp'e, 
in  Berkeley  Square  P — We  did. 

Do  you  remember  what  it  was  that 
led  you  to  go  there  P — We  went  into  the 
Square  about  two  o'clock'  in  the  morning, 
and  f^om  the  number  of  rioters  assembled 
there,  we  were  convinced 

You  thou^t  it  necessary  to  seek  a  ma- 
gistrate P — We  were  convinced  that  a  very 
small  force  would  put  down  the  riot,  and 
we  were  induced  to  go  to  the  Council 
House  to  seek  a  ma^strate. 

Not  finding  one  there  you  went  to  Mr. 
JVtPP  .^— Yes. 

There  was  a  knocking  at  the  door,  I 
suppose ;  where  was  the  answer  given 
from  P — From  an  upstairs  window. 

Did  either  of  you  state  what  you  wished  P 
— Mr.  Goldney  stated  he  wished  to  see  the 
mayor,  and  asked  if  he  was  there. 

What  was  done  then  P--Mr.  Fripp  came 
downstairs  and  asked  his  name  and  what 
we  wanted,  and  upon  Mr.  Ooldney  saying 
who  he  was  he  let  nim  in. 

Did  you  go  in  too  P— I  did. 

When  you  were  in  did  Mr.  Goldney  say 
anything  to  Mr.  Fripp  ? — He  told  him  the 
state  of  things  in  the  Square,  and  Mr. 
Fripp  said  he  would  communicate  it  to  the 
mayor,  and  went  upstairs. 

How  long  do  you  thinlc  he  remained 
upstairs  ?  —  Twenty  minutes,  I  should 
think. 

And  afterwards  came  down  with  a  note 
that  was  taken  to  Captain  Wo/rrimqion  ^- 
Yes. 

When  that  note  was  given,  was  it  ac- 
companied by  any  observation  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  it  ?  —  You  are  particularly 
requested  not  to  say  where  the  mayor  is. 

How  far  is  Berkeley  Sauare  from  Queen 
Square  P — ^Not  quite  nalr  a  mile,  but  very 
near  it,  about  half  a  mile. 

H  2 
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It  goes  oat  of  Park  Street,  does  not  it  P 
— Berkeley  Square  does. 

Which  IS  a  long  respectable  street  P — 
Yes. 

Up  bill  a  good  deal  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  there  any  rioting  in  Berkeley 
Square  P — None  whatever. 

Scarlett :  I  have  not  objected  to  the 
evidence  of  the  last  witness,  but  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  conceived  by  anybody  that 
the  mayor  was  aware  of  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Ftipp, 

The  Attorney  General:  My  question  is 
whether  there  was  any  dainger  in  Ber- 
keley Square. 

Lord  Tentebden  :  The  witness  has  said 
there  was  no  disturbance  there. 

Cross-examined  by  Campbell. 

Berkeley  Square  is  in  the  city  of  Bristol  P 
— Yes. 

Is  not  the  present  Mansion  House  near 
Berkeley  Square  P — It  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  leading  to  Park  Street. 

That  is  not  far  from  Mr.  Fripp'e  house  P 
— Not  more  than  four  or  live  hundred 
yards. 

Not  so  far  as  the  old  Mansion  House  p — 
It  is  about  300  yards. 

The  present  Mansion  House  is  in  a  street 
leading  to  Park  Street  P — Yes. 

James  Bush  sworn. — Examined  by 
Shepherd. 

Were  you  residing  in  Bristol  in  October 
last  P — I  was. 

On  Sunday,  the  30th  of  that  month, 
about  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  did  you  see 
the  mayor  P — Yes,  I  did. 

Was  it  eleven  at  night  or  in  the  morn- 
ing P — In  the  morning. 

Was  it  in  the  Guildhall  chamber  P— Yes. 

Did  he  give  you  a  letter  P — He  did. 

Did  he  tell  vou  to  whom  you  were  to 
take  the  letter? — Yes. 

To  whom  P — To  Captain  Codr{ngton.(a) 

To  where  P— To  Dodington. 

I  believe  you  went  in  a  chaise  to  Dod- 
ington, and  arrived  about  half-past  two  P 
—Yes. 

Lord  Tbhterden(6)  :  What  colour  was 
the  jacket  of  the  man  who  drove  the 
chaise  P  why  do  you  not  ask  thatP — I 
think  it  was  a  yellow  one. 

Shepherd:  Did  you  see  him  read  the 
letter >— I  did. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  to  Tetbury  P— I 
did. 

(a)  See  below,  p.  255.  As  to  yeomanry 
acting  in  the  suppression  of  riots,  see  44  Geo.  9. 
c.  54.  s.  28. 

(6)  This  was  the  last  time  Lord  Tenterden 
appeared  in  court.  He  died  on  November  8, 
1832.  He  was  succeeded  as  Lord  Chief  Justice 
by  Denman. 


Was  that  by  the  desire  of  Captain  Cod- 
rington  F—YeB,  it  was  by  the  desire  of 
Captain  Codrington. 

What  did  you  do  there  ?  Did  yon  com- 
municate anything  P — By  Captain  Codring- 
ton's  request  I  took  another  letter  to  Gap- 
tain  Estcourt,  at  Estcourt  House,  near 
Tetburv. 

You  left  a  letter  at  Captain  Egicourfs? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  any  other  officer  P — ^I  then 
went  to  Lieutenant  Paul  and  to  Colonel 
LUford.  Both  those  persons  were  out,  bnt 
I  left  a  message  that  there  were  serious 
riots  at  Bristol,  and  I  was  desired  by  Cap- 
tain Codrington  to  leave  that  message. 

At  what  time  did  you  return  to  Bristol  ? 
— ^About  eight  or  nine  o'clock. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Guildhall  ?— Yes,  I 
did. 

Did  you  see  any  magistrate  there  P — 
The  door  was  shut;  I  could  not  gain 
admittance. 

Did  you  then  go  to  the  Council  House? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  gain  admittance  P — ^I  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  a  person  came  to  the 
door ;  I  asked  for  a  magistrate,  and  they 
told  me  there  was  no  magistrate  there. 

Some  time  after  that  did  }oa  again  re- 
turn to  the  Council  House  P — I  did. 

Did  you  gain  admittance  at  that  time  ? 
-I  did. 

How  was  that  p — I  believe  it  was  through 
Mr.  Sheriff  Bengough,  and  by  his  interest 
they  opened  the  door.  He  was  known  to 
them ;  I  was  not. 

This  was  about  what  time  at  night  P — ^I 
am  not  certain  about  the  time  all  through 
the  evening,  but  I  believe  it  was  between 
ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  gained 
admittance  there. 

Did  you  see  the  magistrates  there  P — I 
saw  Mr.  Alderman  George  HUhotue  there 
and  Mr.  Alderman  James  George. 

Had  you  seen  Captain  Oodrington^s  troop 
on  your  return  to  Bristol  P — I  had  not. 

Had  you,  in  the  coarse  of  that  day, 
passed  the  troop  of  Captain  Codrington  f 
— I  passed  the  troop  of  Captain  Codrington 
about  a  mile  on  the  Bristol  road. 

From  Bristol  P — Coming  towards  Bristol. 

Did  you  communicate  that  fact  to  the 
magistrates  at  the  Council  House  P  —  I 
did. 

Cross-examined  by  Scarlett. 

You  say  the  mayor  gave  you  a  letter  at 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  mom- 
ingP— Yes. 

Hfid  you  seen  the  mayor  before  that  on 
Sunday  P— Yes,  I  did. 

I  believe  you  met  the  mayor  in  the 
street  P  —  Yes,  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  that  morning. 

Did  he   appear  to  be  in  his  evening 
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dress  ? — ^Ue  appeared  to  be  exceedini^ly  I 
fatigued ;  hiB  hat  was  covered  with  dirt,  | 
and  he  appeared  as  if  he  had  been  up  all 
the  eTenmg,  all  the  night  previously. 

Did  he  eive  you  any  directions  P — He 
requested  X  should  go  to  the  Mansion 
House  immediately. 

Did  you  know  where  he  was  going,  or 
did  yon  see  where  he  went  P — He  said  he 
was  calling  npon  every  person  he  met  to 
go  there. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Mansion  House  P — ^I 
did  not. 

Why  did  yon  not  go  there  P — I  had  a 
message  fi'om  Mr.  Bush,  at  Clifton,  ro- 
questing  me  to  attend  there. 

Did  yon  see  where  the  mayor  went  P — 
He  went  into  the  Ck)mmercial  Booms. 
Did  yon  go  with  him  P — ^No. 
Where  did  yon  see  him  first  P — At  the 
Guildhall  chambers. 

Where  had  yon  got  the  information  of 
this  corps  of  Yeomanry  p — ^From  Mr.  Bueh, 
at  Clifton. 

Did  you  carry  that  information  to  the 
mavor  ?— I  did  to  Mr.  Sheriff  Bengough, 
and  he  mentioned  it  to  the  mayor. 
And  then  he  gave  you  the  letter  P — Yes. 
You  say  yon  first  went  to  the  Guildhall 
and  then  to  the  Council  House,  and  some- 
body came  to  the  door  and  asked  who  you 
were ;  you  asked  for  a  magistrate,  and 
they  said  no  one  was  there  P — Yes. 

How  loiig  was  it  after  that  you  met  Mr. 
Sheriff  Bengauah  ? — About  an  hour. 
He  went  with  you  P— Yes. 
When  he  went  with  you  did  you  not  find 
a  great  many  people  there,  60  or  70  P— 
The  lobby  was  rail  of  persons. 

Were  not  those  persons  assembled  there 
to  defend  the  Council  House  P — I  believe 
th^were. 

Therefore,  no  persons  let  in  but  those 
they  knew  P — 1  believe  not. 

A)  you  know  whether  the  Council  House 
is  the  place  where  the  muniments  of  the 
corooration  are  kept  P— It  is. 

xon  told  Mr.  Alderman  Hilhouae  that 
Captain  CodnrmgUm  was  probablv  coming  P 
—I  told  him  I  had  passed  them  about  a  mue 
off,  and  I  expectea  them  immediately. 

Ton  have  not  told  us  what  he  said  P — 
He  said  nothing  to  me. 

When  yon  were  near  the  Council  House 
on  Simday  evening  was  anv  part  of  the 
mob  near  there  P— Part  of  the  mob  came 
Miero,  I  suppose  from  Bridewell,  while  I 
was  standing  near  the  Exchange. 
*  What  time  was  that  P— It  was  between 
^  time  when  I  first  went  to  the  Council 
Honae,  and  when  I  saw  Mr.  Bengough. 
Was  it  near  the  Council  House  P— Yes. 
Wm  it  near  the  Clare  Street  entrance  P 
—It  was  near  the  Corn  Street  entrance. 
Did  they  halt  there  P— Yes. 
Wbat  shouts  did  yon  hear  P — They  came 


up,  apparently  to  mo,  in  an  organised  body, 
and  a  person  in  the  mob  said,  "  Halt." 

Did  they  halt  p— They  did,  immediately. 

What  number  of  them  might  there  be  P 
— ^About  thirty  of  them. 

When  they  halted,  what  further  passed  P 
—They  said,  "  Where  now,"  and  another 
voice  said,  **  To  the  Bishop's  Palace,'*  and 
the  same  then  said,  ''Where  next."  and 
the  person  then  said,  **  We  will  then  give 
the  old  alderman  a  benefit." 

Who  was  the  old  alderman  P— I  should 
presume  Alderman  Daniel. 

Mr.  Alderman  Daniel  is  a  very  aged 
gentleman  p — Yes,  he  is. 

Above  seventy  years  of  age  P — I  should 
think  he  is. 

Did  they  then  pass  on  P— Yes,  they  did, 
but  they  tnrew  some  stones  at  the  windows. 

What  windows  P  —  The  Council  House 
windows. 

How  soon  might  tliat  be  after  vou  left 
the  Council  House  P  —  It  nught  oe  from 
half  an  hour  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Between  the  time  you  had  been  there 
and  met  Mr.  Bengough  ? — ^Yes. 

Where  does  the  old  alderman  live?— 
He  lives  in  the  country,  at  Henbury ;  his 
residence  in  Bristol  is  in  Berkeley  Square. 


FOURTH  DAY. 

Monday,  29th  October  1832. 

Lord  Tenterden  was  absent  from  indis* 
position,  (a) 

Benjamin  Balph. — Examined  by 
IVightman, 

Did  you  reside  in  Wellington  Street, 
Bristol,  in  October  last  P — In  Wellington 
Place,  not  in  Bristol. 

On  Sunday  morning,  in  consequence  of 
something  you  heard,  did  you  go  to  the 
Guildhall  P — On  Sunday  morning,  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock,  I  heard  there  was 
a  riot  in  the  city. 

Did  you,  at  any  time  on  that  morning, 
go  to  the  Guildhall  P— I  did. 

About  what  time  did  you  go  first  P — 
Soon  after  twelve  o'clock,  soon  after  1 
left  my  place  of  worship. 

Did  you  find  any  magistrates  there  at 
that  time  P — I  did  not  go  into  the  hall,  but 
into  the  room  adjoining  the  hall. 

Were  there  many  persons  waiting  there  P 
— ^There  were  a  great  number  of  persons 
waiting  there.  I  should  suppose  from 
twenty  to  thirty,  and  a  great  number  in 
Broad  Street. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go  to  the 
Guildhall  yourself  P — I  went  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  protecting  the  city  from  riot. 


(a)  See  above,  p.  28 1  w, 
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Did  yoa  get  any  directions  from  any 
magintrates,  or  anybody,  at  that  time, 
what  to  do  P — I  did  not. 

Did  you  go  away  P — I  did. 

Did  yon  see  any  magistrate  there  P — I 
did  not. 

Did  yon  leave  the  Guildhall  thenP — I 
heard  in  the  GuildhalJ  

Have  the  goodness  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion p — I  left  the  Guildhall  to  go  and  see 
where  the  riot  was. 

Did  you  on  that  same  day  return  to  the 
Guildhall  again  ? — I  did,  twice. 

At  what  o'clock  did  you  return  there 
the  second  time  ? — ^Nearly  one. 

Was  the  door  of  the  Guildhall  dosed  or 
opened  at  that  timeP  —  Both  times  the 
large  doors  were  shut. 

Did  you  see  many  persons  waiting  in 
the  street  P  —  There  were,  I  should  sup- 
pose, in  and  out,  upwards  of  two  hundred. 

Of  what  class  were  they  apparently, 
respBctable  or  otherwise  P — Bespeotable. 

Did  you  get  into  the  Guildhall  P — I  did 
not;  I  could  have  got  in. 

Did  you  go  for  the  same  purpose  aa 
before  P 

Scarlett:  No;  ask  him  for  what  pur- 
■  pose  he  went. 

WigJUman:  For  what  purpose  did  you 
go  then  P — To  see,  in  case  they  had  come 
to  any  decision,  what  was  to  be  done. 

Dia  you  get  any  directions  then  what  to 
do  P— I  did  not. 

You  say  you  went  to  the  Guildhall  a 
third  time,  I  think  P — I  did. 

At  what  time  was  thatP  —  I  suppose 
about  a  quarter  to  four,  from  half-past 
tiiree  to  four  o'clock. 

Was  the  large  door  closed  thenP  —  It 
was. 

Were  there  a  number  of  persons  waiting 
then  also  P— A  great  number. 

Did  they  appear  to  you  to  be  respectable 
or  otherwise  P  —  They  were  respectable 
tradesmen.  I  knew  a  great  number  of 
them. 

Did  you  get  into  the  Guildhsdl  then  P — 
I  did. 

Did  you  meet  Mr.  Isaac  Cooke  ?(a) — I  did, 
on  my  entrance  into  the  Guildhall  cham- 
ber, formerly  the  Mulberry  Tree  Court. 

Was  he  coming  awayP — When  I  went 
in  I  saw  Mr.  Cooke,  and  I  asked  him 

Just  have  the  goodness  to  attend  to  my 
cpestion;  was  he  coming  away  at  that 
tmieP— He  was. 

Were  there  other  persons  coming  away 
with  him  P — ^There  were. 

Did  you  then  go  into  the  Guildhall  P — I 
did  not  then. 

Soon  after  P — ^In  a  few  minutes  I  went 
ill. 

Did  you  find  the  mayor  there  P — I  did 

(a)  8ee  above,  p.  159. 
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not  find  the  mayor,  but  he  was  in 
hall. 

Did  you  see  him  there  P — I  saw   him 
coming  out ;  I  wanted  to  see  him. 
1      Were  there  any  gentlemen  with  him  ? — 
!  Mr.  Scmgar  and  Mr.  WaJtson. 
I      Did  you,  or  the  ptersons  who  were  there, 
,  receive  any  directions  what  to  do  ?  —  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  the  mayor,  but  they 
pushed  him  along,  as  in  a  hnrry  to  go 
somewhere,  and  I  could  not. 

Did  you,  or  the  persons  who  were  with 
you,  receive  directions  at  that  time? — ^I 
I  did  not. 

1     Yon  went  away,  I  believe?— I  went  to 
Mr.  8tuckey*8  bank. 

Did  yon  go  that  night,  at  any  time,  to 
the  Council  House  P  —I  did,  several  times. 

What  o'clock  was  it  when  yon  went 
first  P — I  cannot  speak  to  the  time  pre- 
cisely, because  I  thought  it  proper  to 
leave  my  watch  at  home,  but  1  sbonld 
think  it  was  about  ten  o'clock. 

Did  you  get  in  P — I  did. 

Was  the  front  door  open  or  dosed  P— The 
front  door  was  closed ;  I  went  in  at  the 
side  entrance  from  Broad  Street. 

When  you  got  into  the  hall  of  the  Coun- 
cil House,  did  you  find  any  constables 
there  P— I  did. 

About  how  many  P  — Really  I  cannot 
exactly  say  how  many;  I  should  think 
there  might  be  thirty  there.  There  is 
an  inner  room  there. 

Was  the  chamberlain,  Mr.  Garrard, 
there  P — He  was,  and  very  attentive. 

Did  you  see  any  magistrate  there?— I 
did  not. 

Did  you  then  go  from  the  Council  House 
into  the  street  in  which  it  stands  P — I  did. 

Did  you  see  any  yeomanry  cavalry  there 
at  that  time  P— liot  at  that  time. 

How  soon  after  P  —  Perhaps  an  hour 
after. 

Were  they  near  the  Council  House  when 
you  saw  them  P — ^Th^  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  Council  House,  in  Com  Street 

Did  they  make  any  inquiries  for  any 
person  P — ^I  did  not  hear  them. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Council  House  while 
they  were  c&awn  up  P — I  went  first  to  the 
soldiers  to  know  whether  they  waited  for 
orders,  or  whether  they  vraited  for  billets. 

Did  you  learn  from  them  what  they 
were  waiting  for?  —  They  told  me  they 
were  waiting  for  orders. 

Orders  from  whom,  did  you  learn  ?  — 
They  said  they  were  waiting  for  a  ma- 
gistrate. 

Did  you  go  to  the  door  of  the  Council 
House  r — I  went  in. 

Whom  did  yon  see  when  you  went  in? 
— I  saw  the  constables,  and  I  saw  one 
of  the  officers,  and  Mr.  Oarrard,  the 
chamberlain. 

LiiiL£DM.£,  J.:  Whom  did  you  see?— 
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I  saw  one  of  Uie  magisfcrate's  offioerB — one 
of  the  mayor's  offioers— I  did  not  hear  hia 
name ;  I  knew  him  by  person  very  well. 

Wiffhiman  :  Had  you  any  difficulty  in 
getting  in  P — ^I  gave  my  same,  and  the 
door  was  opened. 

Whom  cud  you  see  at  the  door  P — I  saw 
a  man  at  the  door,  and  I  gave  my  name ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  spoke  to  the  chamber- 
lain, and  gave  mj  name,  I  was  admitted. 

Did  yon  inquire  for  a  magistrate  P — 
Yee. 

What  passed  P— He  said  there  was  no 
magistrate  there,  that  he  was  left  to 
defend  the  Chiildhall,  as  there  was  valuable 
property  there. 

ScarleU :  Ton  mean  the  Council  House  P 
—Yes ;  I  said  I  was  left  to  defend  the 
bank,  but  that  I  was  so  near  that,  if  I 
saw  any  danger,  I  would  oome  to  them 
instantly. 

Did  you  then  leave  the  Council  House  P 
—I  did. 

Were  the  soldiers  there,  or  did  von  see 
them  go  away  P — I  did  not  see  them  go 
awa^,  but  I  saw  them  when  I  oame  out. 

Did  you  go  from  thence  to  the  Bishop's 
Palace  ? — ^I  went  from  thence  to  the  bank 
again. 

Did  you  then  go  to  the  Bishop's  Palace  P 
—I  went  back  to  the  Council  House  first. 
At  what  o'clock  was  it  you  went  to  the 
Council  House  P— I  think  about  twelve. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  for  a  magis- 
trate then?  — I  think  I  did  ;  I  am  not 
certain. 
Did  you  find  one  there  P — I  did  not. 
Did  you  then  go  to  the  Bishop's  Palace  P 
—I  met  Mr.  James  Lwett,  the  solicitor, 
and  asked  him  to  go  with  me  to  see  what 
"was  done,  to  take  a  walk,  to  see  what  we 
could  do  at  the  Bishop's  Pidace. 

At  that  time  was  the  palace  on  fire  P — 
It  was  burnt. 

Had  the  chapter  house  then  been 
attacked? — They  were  in  the  chapter 
house,  breaking  the  bookcases  down,  and 
taking  out  the  books,  and  forming  a  line 
to  throw  them  into  the  flames. 

Was  there  an  attempt  made  to  set  the 
chapter  house  on  fire  while  you  were 
there  P— A  number  of  times. 

Did  you  and  some  persons  about  you 
endeavour  to  prevent  their  setting  it  on 
fiteP—I  helped  there  some  gentlemen  ; 
Mr.  James  LweU  paarticularly. 

Did  you  and  some  persons  about  you 
endeavour  to  prevent  their  setting  it  on 
fi^fop— We  did  prevent  it. 

Yon  succeeded  P — ^Yes,  we  succeeded  in 
throwing  the  fire  out  several  times. 

Was  the  chapter  house  saved  P — It  was 
aaved. 

From  the  Bishop's  Palace  did   you  go 
*gaiii  to  the  Council  House  P— We  did. 
Did  yon  see  the  Chamberlain  P-— I  did. 


About  what  time  of  night  might  that 
be  P — I  should  think  it  might  bo  near  one 
o'clock— very  near  one. 

Did  vou  inquire  again  for  a  magistrate  P 
— I  did. 

Did  you  find  one  P — I  did  not. 

Did  you  go  to  difieront  placcH  to  look 
for  a  magistrate  P — I  did. 

Did  you  find  one  P — I  did  not. 

Did  you  then  go  to  Queen  Square  P — I 
did  go  to  Queen  Square. 

At  the  time  you  got  to  Queen  Square, 
were  many  of  the  houses  on  fireP — The 
last  time  I  went  to  Queen  Square  the 
west  side  was  on  fire. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Lowe's  house  burnt  P — 
I  saw  that  they  were  coming  near  Mr. 
L<iwe*s  house,  and  I  saw  it  afterwards 
attacked  and  the  comer  house. 

Was  that  a  house  that  was  saved  ulti- 
mately P — The  two  houses  were  saved. 

Mr.  Lawe's  house  was  saved  P — It  was. 

Did  any  of  the  mob  get  into  Mr.  Lawe's 
house  P— They  did. 

About  how  many  did  you  see  in  the 
house  P — ^The  parlour  and  the  school  below, 
and  the  upper  part,  were  as  full  as  they 
could  be. 

You  do  not  know  how  many  P — I  do  not. 

Did  you  yourself  go  upstairs  P— I  did. 

Did  you  succeed  in  turning  them  out  of 
the  house  P— I  did. 

Was  that  house  saved  P — It  was. 

What  was  the  other  house  you  havo 
mentioned  P  whose  house  was  thatp — ^The 
other  was  the  comer  house,  I  think  the 
name  is  Bosanquet,  or  some  curious  name. 

Was  that  attacked  while  you  were  there  P 
— It  was  set  on  fire,  and  I  stopped  it. 

Did  you  succeed  ultimately  in  saving 
that  house  P — The  only  two  houses  that  are 
now  standing  on  that  side, — the  west  side. 

At  what  time  was  that  P — I  should  think 
that  might  be  about  four  o'clock  'in  the 
morning,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  not  hav- 
ing a  watch  with  me. 

What  number  of  persons  do  you  believe 
were  in  this  other  house,  at  the  time  ? — 
Upon  my  word,  I  cannot  judge ;  but  there 
were  a  great  many  about  there,  carrying 
away  the  property,  how  many  I  really 
cannot  say.  I  thought  I  saw  a  light  there  ; 
and  I  ran  upstairs  to  see  that  there  was 
nothing  amiss  at  the  top,  and  I  met  a  man 
coming  downstairs,  and  it  was  all  in  a 
blaze,  and  in  endeavouring  to  put  it  out 
I  was  nearly  sufibcated.  Another  young 
man  brought  a  carpet,  and  covered  it  over, 
and  wo  got  a  few  buckets  of  water,  and 
put  it  out. 

In  Mr.  Lawe's  house  did  you  see  a  man 
takinc;  wine  P — I  did. 

Did  you  attack  himP — I  beg  to  say 
that  that  house  I  left  in  charge  of  another. 

Will  you  answer  my  question? — I  did 
attack  him. 
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Did  you  otriko  him  a  blow  P — I  certainly 
was  a  little  angry,  and  I  did. 

Did  yon  take  the  wine  from  him  ?— Yes, 
I  did. 

And  turned  him  out  P — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Whilst  you  were  there,  what  number  of 

Cons,  in  your  judgment,  might  have 
1  sufficient  to  have  saved  the  different 
houses  that  were  attacked  P — If  I  had  had 
five  and  twenty  good  men,  I  would  have 
saved  all  the  west  end  of  the  Square ;  that 
is  my  opinion. 

Cross-examined  by  Scarlett, 

At  that  time  five  and  twenty  men,  you 
think,  might  have  done  it  P — I  do. 

At  that  time  the  rioters  were  very  much 
diminished  in  number,  were  they  not  p — 
They  were  diminished ;  they  were  all  boys 
and  women. 

Many  had  perished  in  the  fiames,  in 
the  other  houses  P — ^There  may  have  been 
some. 

Was  there  any  great  crowd  in  the  city, 
at  that  time  P— Not  in  the  morning. 

I  speak  of  four  o'clock  P — Yes,  there 
was  at  that  time. 

What  were  they  doineP — They  were 
standing  and  drinking.  1  paid  very  little 
attention  to  what  they  were  doing ;  all  I 
required  was  help. 

Did  you  get  any  to  help  you  P — I  got  a 
few. 

In  the  earlier  parts  of  the  night,  when 
you  were  there,  the  crowd  was  greater, 
was  not  it  P — I  was  not  there  till  the  morn- 
ing part,  I  think  nearly  one  o'clock. 

1  call  that  ni^ht, you  call  that  morning; 
at  one  o'clock  m  the  morning,  the  crowd 
was  much  greater,  was  not  it  P — The  crowd 
was  not  so  great  as  it  must  have  been  the 
first  time  I  went  down. 

There  was  a  vast  crowd  there  at  one 
o'clock  P— Yes. 

Much  shouting  P~  I  did  not  hear  that. 

How  were  they  employed  P  —  Boiling 
about  quite  intoxicated,  and  others  plun- 
dering in  every  direction. 

We  will  come  to  the  first  part  of  your 
statement:  yon  say  you  went  in  the 
morning  to  Quildhall,  in  consequence  of 
the  notice  you  received  P — ^I  did. 

What  notice  was  that  P — ^A  notice  given 
out  from  the  pulpit,  b^  the  minister, 
addressed  to  all  able-bodied  men  capable 
of  rendering  any  service,  that  the  magis- 
trates requested  them  to  attend  at  the 
Guildhall. 

Was  that  a  meeting  you  were  at,  or  a 
church  P — The  meeting  at  Broadmead,  the 
place  of  the  late  Bey.  Bdbert  Hall. 

How  soon  did  jrou  go  there  P — As  soon 
as  I  put  my  family  in  a  carriage  I  went 
homo ;  I  should  think  not  more  than  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  past  twelve. 

You  have  been  asked,  and  many  others, 


about  the  door  of  the  Guildhall  hoxnf^ 
shut;  if  YOU  knew  the  town  of  Bristol 
you  will  know  that  the^  are  generally 
shut,  except  when  there  is  a  sessions  P — 
Not  when  there  is  any  public  business; 
there  is  no  entrance  at  all  into  the  hall, 
except  when  there  is  public  business. 

How  did  you  afterwards  get  in  at  the 
great  doorP — I  was  going  towards  the 
great  door,  and  they  said  it  was  not  open, 
but  that  there  was  a  way  in  through  an 
entrance,  which  I  knew  there  was,  and  I 
went  there. 

lliere  is  a  well-known  entrance  through 
the  side  P — There  is  an  entrance  which  I 
knew  well.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  well 
known. 

How  long  did  you  stay  there  the  first 
time  P — Perhaps  I  might  be  there  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  twenty  minutes. 

Did  you  enter  at  all  the  first  time  P— I 
went  into  the  porch,  adjoining  St.  George's 
Chapel. 

Was  it  there  you  saw  about  twenty  per- 
sons P— We  found  that  the  magistrates 
were  there,  consulting. 

When  you  were  asked  whether  you 
found  the  magistrates,  we  understood  you 
to  mean  that  there  was  no  magistrate 
there  at  all  P — Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  think  any- 
oae  could  understand  that  so,  except  your- 
self; for  I  think  I  explained  it  very  clearly 
that  the  magistrates  were  then  consulting. 

No,  you  were  not  asked  the  question ; 
you  were  asked,  "  Did  you  find  the  magis- 
trates P  "  and  you  answered  **  No  "  quite 
naturally,  in  answer  to  the  question  P — I 
wish  to  do  it. 

I  am  not  blaming  you,  by  any  means ; 
how  long  did  you  stay  that  first  time  P — I 
might  be  there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  twenty  minutes. 

You  returned  again  about  one  P — ^Newly 
one. 

Where  did  you  go  that  time ;  did  you 
^o  again  into  uie  side  door  P — ^I  did  not  go 
m  then,  only  to  the  entrance,  and  I  found 
there  was  nothing  done.  I  was  told  there 
was  nothing  done. 

Then  you  went  away  ? — I  did. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  blaming  you — ^how 
many  people  did  you  find  there  P — There 
were  a  great  number  of  people. 

You  called  20  or  30  a  great  number  just 
now,  and  so  is  five  hundred  P — ^That  was 
in  the  room  I  called  20  or  30  a  great 
number. 

How  many  did  you  findP — I  oannot  say 
how  many  inside, — there  were  perhaps  60 
to  100  at  the  time  outside. 

Did  you  hear  any  discussion  among  the 
persons  there  about  the  military  not  beii^ 
employed  P— I  did  not.  I  heard  the  mih- 
tary  had  fired,  and  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
approbation upon  that  principle;  and 
when  I  found  they  had  fired  without  any 
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person  giving  them  orders,  I  thou^t  it 
my  daty  then  to  retire  home,  which  I  did. 
By  the  military,  you  mean  the  14th 
Light  Dragoons  P— Yes,  I  heard  a  great 
d^  of  disapprobation  that  morning,  in 
consequence  of  their  shooting  a  man  at 
the  top  of  the  Pithay. 

When  yon  went  the  third  time,  yon  met 
Mr.  IscuLc  Cooke{a)  coming  away  P — I  did. 
And  several  persons  with  him  P---I  did. 
How  many  persons  came  away  with  him  P 
—I  did  not  particnhurly  see  how  many, 
but  there  might  be  three  or  four,  or  more, 
he  told  me  he  would  not  stay  any  longer. 
Then  you  went  in  to  speak  to  the  mayor, 
and  he  was  hurried  away  by  persons  who 
were  with  himP — It  was  a  fe^r  minutes 
afber  that  I  went  into  the  hall,  it  was  get- 
ting rather  dark,  near  four  o'clock,  and  I 
heard  the  -voice,  I  belieye,  of  Mr.  Webb 
HaU  addressing  20  or  30  persons,  I  under- 
stood. I  did  not  go  away  in  consequence 
of  my  wish  to  see  the  mayor.  I  said  that  I 
had  some  plan  to  arrange  that  I  thought 
could  attract  the  attention  of  the  rabble, 
and  we  might  prevent  the  riot. 

You  did  not  see  him  P-^I  did  see  him  in 
a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

You  say  he  was  pushed  past  you  by  a 
number  of  persons  P — He  was  taken  by  the 
arm,  aa  if  they  were  desirous  of  his  going 
to  some  place. 

Therefore,  you  did  not  mention  that 
planP — ^I  did  not ;  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and 
they  were  hurrying  him  along. 

Did  your  plan  embrace  the  use  of  the 
military  P — I  do  not  know  what  it  was  ;  no. 
You  went  to  the  Council  House  at  night  P 
-I  did. 

The  chamberlain  knew  you,  I  suppose  P 
—Perfectly. 

I  think  you  said  that  the  chamberlain 
told  you  he  was  left  with  the  people  who 
were  there,  to  defend  the  Council  House  P 
—Yes,  he  did* 

Do  yoQ  know  whether  the  Council  House 
contained  the  muniments  of  the  corpora- 
tion, their  deeds,  and  their  papers  P— 1  am 
certain  that  there  are  a  very  great  number 
Q(them  there. 

Did  you  see  whether  the  chamberlain 
was  employed  in  removing  them  to  a  place 
of  safety  P — I  did  not,  but  I  saw  him  at 
his  post  to  defend  it. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral :  We  will  now  put 
in  the  statement  which  the  mayor  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  same  was  put  in  and  read. 

Coondl  Honse,  the  4th  of  Noyember  1881. 

'*  Mt  Lobd, — ^The  gaol  delivery  having  been 
fixed  for  Saturday,  the  29th  of  October,  it  soon 
became  evident  to  the  magistrates,  as  well  from 
reports  circulated  in  the  city,  and  placards  upon 

(a)  See  aboTe,  p.  159. 


the  walls,  as  also  from  paragraphs  in  thD  news- 
papers, expressing  the  disapprobation  of  the 
friends  of  Reform  with  respect  to  Sir  Charles 
VVetherell's  conduct  in  Parliament,  that  a 
strong  public  feeling  would  be  excited  against 
him,  and  that  this  might  be  expected  to  mani- 
fest itself  on  his  arrival,  and  during  his  stay  in 
the  city.  The  magistrates,  therefore,  took  into 
their  consideration  the  propriety  of  making  a 
communication  to  Sir  Charles  on  the  subject, 
and  of  submitting  to  him  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  would  be  adrisable  to  postpone 
the  gaol  delivery.  A  deputation  accordingly 
waited  upon  him  in  London,  to  make  this  repre- 
sentation, and  ascertain  his  decision,  and  in 
case  it  should  be  determined  to  hold  the  gaol 
delivery,  to  make  a  communication  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  request  that  a  military 
force  might  be  sent  to  assist  and  support  the 
civil  authorities  in  protecting  the  city,  and  pre- 
serving the  public  peace.  It  having  been 
decided  on  that  the  gaol  delivery  ought  to  be 
held  as  usual,  the  proposed  application  was  at 
once  made  to  your  Lordship,  and  your  Lordship 
having  assented  to  the  views  of  the  ma^strates, 
but  wishing  to  see  the  deputation  again  on  the 
subject,  you  were  accordingly  waited  upon  by 
them  and  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  on  the  following 
day. 

**  Your  Ix>rdship  having  then  sanctioned  the 
opinion  of  the  magistrates  as  to  the  propriety 
of  holding  the  gaol  delivery  in  the  usual  form, 
and  having  directed  that  troops  should  be  scut 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  placed  under  the 
orders  of  the  magistrates,  upon  the  express 
understanding,  however,  that  their  services 
should  not  be  required  except  in  case  of  actual 
necessity,  and  the  failure  of  the  civil  power  to 
maintain  the  peace, — ^the  magistrates,  accord- 
ingly, took  such  measures  as  appeared  to  bo 
necessary  for  increasing  the  constabulary  force. 
Upon  application  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  wards,  their  returns  were  insufficient  for 
the  number  required,  and  such  deficiency  was 
immediately  supplied  by  engaging  hired  consta- 
bles for  the  purpose.  The  whole,  with  the 
sheriff's  officers,  amounted  to  about  800  men. 

"  On  Thursday,  the  27th  the  magistrates  is- 
sued and  published  the  addioss  contained  in  the 
Appendix  No.  1.  On  the  29th  the  sheriffs  met 
the  Recorder  at  ten  in  the  forenoon  (being  much 
earlier  than  the  usual  hour)  at  the  distance  of 
about  one  mile  from  the  Guildhall,  and  much 
nearer  to  it  than  the  usual  place  of  meeting. 

"  These  precautions,  which  were  adopt^  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  lessen .  the  difficulties 
of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell's  coming  in,  had  not 
altogether  the  desired  effect.  The  number  of 
persons  assembled  was  much  larger  than  upon 
former  occasions,  and  considerable  tumult  and 
pressure  took  place.  Sir  Charles  was  assailed 
with  violent  groans,  hisses,  and  other  strong 
expressions  of  disapprobation,  and  occasionally 
by  stones  thrown  at  him,  from  the  time  of  his 
being  first  received  by  the  sheriffs,  to  his  arrival 
at  the  Guildhall,  and  again  in  proceeding 
from  thence  to  the  Mansion  House,  after 
having  completed  the  usual  formalities  of  read- 
ing the  charter,  and  adjourning  the  court. 

<*  In  passing  from  one  place  to  another  the 
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constables  experienced  f^ieat  pressure  and  an- 
noyance, and  were  frequently  struck  with 
stones,  and  several  of  them  were  considerably 
wounded. 

**  They  however  performed  the  doty  assigned 
to  them,  and  Sir  Charles  reached  the  Mansion 
House  in  perfect  safety  about  noon.  The  crowd 
assembled  in  front  of  the  Mansion  House  con- 
tinued there  for  some  hours,  without  any  indi- 
cation of  riot,  except  by  expressing  their  dis- 
approbation as  they  had  before  done,  and  by 
occasional  skirmishes,  which  took  place  when 
the  constables  endeavoured  to  apprehend  per- 
sons in  the  act  of  throwing  stones,  or  to  disperse 
those  who  showed  a  disposition  to  be  more 
forward  than  the  others. 

'*  This  state  of  things  having  continued  until 
nearly  dusk,  the  numbers  from  time  to  time 
▼arying,  and  their  behaviour  being  occasionally 
more  or  less  tumultuous,  and  it  appearing 
some  of  them  had,  in  the  meantime,  provided 
themselves  with  sticks,  the  mayor,  accompanied 
by  the  magistrates,  went  out  in  front  of  the 
Mansion  House,  and  addressed  the  people,  re- 
monstrating with  them  on  the  impropriety  of 
their  conduct,  pointing  out  to  them  the  danger 
of  persisting  in  it,  earnestly  entreating  them  to 
disperse,  and  go  home  quietly,  and  stating  to 
them  the  necessity  of  the  magistrates  using 
stronger  measures  unless  this  recommendation 
should  have  the  desired  effect.  Stones  were 
thrown  at  the  magistrates  while  this  address 
was  being  made,  one  of  which  struck  the  person 
who  was  standing  next  to  the  mayor,  and 
knocked  off  his  hat.  But  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  magistrates  to  abstain  from  using  force 
until  the  last  possible  moment,  prevented  them 
from  having  recourse  to  it  until  some  time  had 
elapsed.  About  five  o'clock,  however,  upon  the 
approach  of  evening,  the  number  of  people 
appearing  to  be  considerably  increased,  and 
their  conduct  becoming  greatly  more  violent, 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  Mansion  House 
having  been  attacked  with  stones,  and  several 
of  the  constables  having  been  brought  in  se- 
verely wounded,  the  Riot  Act  was  read ;  and 
this  appearing  to  have  no  effect,  an  order  wa? 
sent  to  the  troops,  who  had  been  before  directed 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  to  come  at  once 
to  the  scene  of  action. 

"  In  the  interval  of  more  than  half  an  hour, 
which  took  place  before  their  arrival,  the 
mayor,  and  those  who  were  with  him  at  the 
Mansion  House,  were  in  the  greatest  personal 
danger.  The  people  on  the  outside  had  driven 
in  the  constables,  torn  up  the  iron  railings  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  with  stones  and  uurge 
pieces  of  timber  battered  in  the  windows  and 
window-frames,  and  the  panels  of  the  doors, 
and  were  with  the  greatest  difficulty  prevented 
horn  forcing  a  complete  entrance,  by  having 
the  windows  and  doors  barricaded,  with  beds 
and  fhmiture.  They  had  entered  into  the  dining 
room,  and  another  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  destroyed  the  contents,  and  had  made  such 
a  breach  in  the  laige  street  door,  as  enabled 
them  to  rake  and  sweep  the  hall  with  stones 
and  large  bars  of  wood;  and  the^  had,  as  it 
appears,  provided  and  placed  straw  in  the  dining 
room,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  setting  fire 


to  the  house.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the 
soldiers,  the  people  withdrew  from  the  attaek, 
but  did  not  disp€^,  and  directions  were  given 
to  Colonel  Brereton,.who  c»Mne  to  the  magis- 
trates for  orders,  to  get  the  streets  cleared. 
They,  however,  still  continued  to  occupy  the 
courts  of  the  adjoining  houses,  and  the  comers 
of  the  square,  near  the  Mansion  House,  in 
considerable  numbers,  throwing  stones  at  the 
windows,  and  at  the  14th  Dragoons,  two  of 
whom  were  brought  in  wounded.  Coloqel 
Brereton  came  in  from  time  to  time  to  report  to 
the  magistrates,  and  it  appeared  from  his  state- 
ment that  the  people  were  in  very  good  humoar, 
that  he  had  been  shaking  hands  with  them  nutil 
his  own  arm  was  tired,  that  their  number  was 
lessening,  and  that  he  should  shortly  disperse 
them  by  merely  riding  the  troops  about.(a) 

"  It  appeared,  however,  to  the  mag^trates  that 
their  number  was  rather  increasing  than  dimi- 
nished, and  that  their  conduct  was  tumultuous 
and  violent,  as  they  still  continued  to  assail  the 
house  by  throwing  stones,  and  attempted  to 
force  their  way  into  the  kitchen,  and  other 
parts  of  the  building,  and  the  magistrates 
considered  it  necessary  to  have  the  people 
disiiersed.  Colonel  Brereton  was  asked  if  he 
had  any  directions  which  prevented  him  firom 
acting  under  the  orders  of  Uie  magistrates,  and 
answered  that  his  orders  were  to  be  under  their 
directions,  upon  which  he  was  told  that  the 
magistrates  required  him  to  clear  the  streets. 
The  people  were  soon  after  driven  from  the 
square  without  any  cut  or  wound  being  inflicted, 
and  they  retreated  to  the  neighbouring  streets, 
in  one  of  which  the  soldiers  of  the  I4th  Dra- 
goons were  exposed  to  great  annoyance  by 
being  pelted  with  stones  and  being  unable  to 
follow  the  people  with  effect,  as  they  retreated 
across  the  quay  to  the  ships,  the  lamps  having 
been  put  out,  and  it  being  quite  dark.  Upon 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  14th  Dragoons  coming 
in  to  complain  of  this,  and  stating  that  the 
troops  would  be  uselessly  sacrificed,  and  asking 
for  permission  to  fire,  one  of  the  special  con- 
stables offered  to  go,  with  a  party  of  twenty- 
five  men,  if  they  could  be  sappwted  by  the 
soldiers,  and  dislodge  them ;  but  this  was  given 
up  upon  Colonel  Brereton  suggesting  that  in 
his  opinion  they  would  soon  become  quiet,  and 
go  to  their  homes,  if  they  were  left  unmolested, 
and  saying  he  would  be  answerable  for  the 
peace  of  the  city,  and  would  patrol  it  during 
the  night. 

**  The  magistrates  recommended  the  sheriffs  to 
call  out  the  civil  power  of  the  county,  and  re- 
quested Captain  Shute,  of  the  Bedminster  troop 
of  North  Somerset  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  to  collect 
as  many  of  his  troop  as  he.  could,  in  rcadinesst, 
by  the  next  day. 

*'  It  appears  that  during  the  night  there  had 
been  some  further  violence,  and  insult  towards 

(a)  "  He  (Lieut.-Colonel  Brereton)  said  in 
my  presence.  'I  protest  against  using  force. 
It  is  unnecessary  and  contrary  to  my  opinion,* 
or  words  to  that  effect"  Evidence  of  Charles 
Pinney  before  court-martial  on  Lieut.-Colonel 
Brereton.  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  No. 
1253. 
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the  14th  Drafoon«,  at  some  distaace  firom  the 
■quale,  which  in  the  result  led  to  a  man  being 
shot  Some  few  persons  continued  in  the  square 
all  night.  Early  in  the  morning  they  began  to 
collect  rapidly,  and  by  seven  o'clock  there  were 
many  hundreds  assembled.  Colonel  Brereton 
called  at  the  Mansion  House  and  ordered  home 
the  few  soldiers  who  remained  there;  shortly 
after  which  the  people  commenced  another 
attack  upon  the  Mansion  House,  and  tore  down 
the  bameadoes  which  had  been  fixed  during 
the  night,  and  entered  in  fiiU  force  into  the 
house.  The  mayor  and  one  of  the  sheriffs  with 
diificnlty  escaped  over  the  roof  and  got  to  the 
Guildhall;  the  troops  were  recalled,  and  the 
people  again  withdrew,  but  retained  possession 
of  the  cellar,  and  drank  the  liquors.  About 
half-past  ten  the  14th  again  returned  to  their 
quarters,  being  followed  by  the  mob  and  pelted 
with  stones,  which  they  returned  by  firing 
several  shots  in  Coll^  Green  ;  notwithstanding 
which  the  mob  continued  to  pelt  and  insult 
them  up  to  their  very  quarters.  The  Riot  Act 
had  been  read  three  tunes  by  one  of  the  alder- 
men, who  remained  on  the  spot  and  addressed 
the  mob,  and  entreated  them  to  retnm  to  their 
houses,  and  soon  afterwards  the  alderman,  in  a 
conversation  with  Colonel  Brereton,  requested 
the  troops  might  fire,  but  the  Colonel  said  that 
the  troops  would  not  and  should  not  fire;  it 
would  be  of  no  avail,  and  the  mob  would  be  so 
infuriated  that  they  might  overcome  the  troops, 
and  the  city  be  given  up  to  slaughter.  The 
Colonel  said  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  mob 
in  temper  until  the  next  morning,  when  a  rein- 
forcement of  troops  might  be  expected.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  mayor  at  the  Guildhall  a 
notice  was  issued  apprising  the  citixens  that  the 
Bbt  Act  had  been  read,  as  stated  in  the  Ap- 
pendix No.  2,  and  also  a  notice  (Appendix  No.  3) 
requesting  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  at  the 
Guildhall,  to  assist  in  restoring  the  peace  of  the 
city.  The  mayor  also  gave  notice  that  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell  had  left  the  city,  which  cir- 
cumstance took  place  soon  after  the  first  attack 
upon  the  Mansion  House;  Sir  Charles  having 
retired  to  a  house  at  some  distance,  and,  by  the 
advice  of  the  magistrates,  withdrawn  from  the 
city. 

''About  11  o'clock,  intelligence  was  brought 
to  the  Guildhall,  that  the  mob  were  proceeding 
in  considerable  force  to  the  cit^  Bridewell,  with 
the  declared  purpose  of  settin^^  at  liberty  some 
prisoners  who  had  been  taken  into  custody  and 
committed  thereto,  on  the  Saturday.  At  this 
time  the  special  constables  being  principally 
tradesmen  of  the  city,  who  had  been  on  duty 
from  eight  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  morning, 
had  returned  to  their  houses,  and  only  a  few 
of  the  citixens  had  answered  the  mayor's  re- 
quest, by  coming  to  the  Guildhall,  and  those 
who  did  attend  expressed  their  readiness  to 
act,  if  they  were  supported  by  the  troops,  but 
at  the  same  time  their  unwillingness  to  risk 
their  lives,  unless  they  could  be  so  supported. 
At  this  time  Colonel  Brereton  applied  to  the 
magistrates  for  their  authority  to  send  the  two 
troops  of  the  14th  Dragoons  out  of  town, 
•tatm^  that  the  mob  were  so  exasperated  with 
them  m  consequence  of  their  having  fired,  that 


the  lives  of  every  man  of  them  would  be  sacri- 
ficed if  they  remained. 

*<  He  was  distinctly  told  by  the  magistrates 
that  they  could  not  authorise  or  consent  to  thin, 
and  that,  if  he  sent  them  awray,  he  must  be  per- 
sonally responsible.  He  also  stated  that  those 
troops,  as  well  as  the  Srd  Dragoon  Guards, 
were  harassed  and  fatigued,  as  well  men  as 
horses,  and  could  not  render  any  assistance  or 
take  any  duty  for  some  time.  The  magistrates 
remonstrated  with  him  against  this  proposal,  as 
the  city  would  be  left  in  a  defenceless  state, 
and  as  the  Colonel  still  insisted  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  measure,  he  requested  the 
magistrates  to  point  out  quarters  for  the  men, 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
city,  which  the  magistrates  therefore  did,  in- 
forming  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  could 
not  relieve  him  from  his  responsibility  in  this 
respect,  or  be  considered  as  sanctioning,  in  any 
manner,  the  proposed  removal  of  the  troops ; 
he  insisted,  also,  on  the  necessity  of  refreshing 
the  Srd  Dragoon  Guards,  and  it  is  believed, 
ordered  most  of  them  to  quarters  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  a  short  time  after  this  (the  mob 
having  carried  Bridewell  by  force,  and  liberated 
the  prisoners,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  being 
about,  as  was  alleged,  to  proceed  to  the  city 
gaol  for  the  like  purpose),  several  citixens 
having  by  this  time  'assembled  at  the  Guild- 
hall m  pursuance  of  the  mayor's  requisition, 
and  being  called  upon  to  give  their  assistance, 
stated  in  Colonel  Brereton's  presence  that  they 
would  not  act  unless  supported  by  tlie  military. 
Colonel  Brereton  was  again  peremptorily  de- 
sired to  call  out  the  troops  immediately,  and 
again  gave  for  an  answer  that  he  could  not  do 
it,  as  their  lives  would  be  'sacrificed,  without 
being  able  to  do  any  good.  The  mob  proceeded, 
as  was  expected,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  that  prison.  Two  of  the  magis- 
trates, having  gone  down  with  such  civil  force 
as  they  could  collect,  were  driven  back,  the 
particulars  of  which,  and  the  conduct  of  such 
of  the  troops  as  were  brought  out  on  that 
occasion,  are  detailed  in  the  account  furnished 
by  the  sherifflB,  in  the  statement  which  forms 
the  Appendix  marked  No.  4. 

**  It  appears  that  with  reference  to  sending 
the  14th  Dragoons  out  of  the  city  the  officers 
and  men  were  very  unwilling  to  go ;  that  they 
were  by  no  means  in  a  state  whidi  made  them 
quite  unfit  for  service,  and  were  anxious  to  be  ac- 
tively employed,  but  Colonel  Brereton  informed 
them  that  it  was  the  order  of  the  nuuristrates 
the^  should  go,  and  go  they  must.  'Ae  mob 
having  succeeded  in  liberating  all  the  prisoners 
from  the  gaol,  proceeded  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  with  the  same  object,  to  the  prison  of 
Lawford's  gate,  situated  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Bristol,  where  they  effected  the  same  work  of 
demolition  and  liberation. 

*'  The  magistrates,  by  this  time,  had  established 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could  in  the  Council 
House  ;  the  sheriffs  and  a  party  of  the  citixens 
remaining  at  the  Guildhall ;  between  both  which 
places  a  constant  communication  was  main- 
tained. But  no  sufficient  force,  either  of  oitixens 
or   special    constables,    could  be  obtained  to 
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enable  the  nm;;i>f rates  to  engage  iu  further 
conflict,  after  the  result  of  the  endeavour  to 
relieve  the  gaol. 

"  About  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  set 
fire  to  the  back  of  the  Mansion  House,  and 
there  being  six  soldiers  in  the  square  at  the 
front,  the  circumstance  was  communicated  to 
them,  with  a  request  that  they  would  show 
themselves  at  the  back,  in  order  to  prevent  it, 
which  they  refused,  alleging  their  orders  were 
confined  to  keeping  the  front  of  the  Mansion 
House  clear.  From  Lawford's  Gate  the  mob 
proceeded  in  two  divisions  to  the  Bishop's 
Palace;  and  the  mayor  with  several  persons, 
who  had  been  with  him  during  the  day,  and 
followed  by  as  many  citizens  as  could  be  col- 
lected, went  down  to  the  scene  of  action,  having 
given  orders  for  all  the  troops  which  could  be 
brought  out  to  be  there.  The  first  division  of 
the  mob  having  entered,  were  followed  by  many 
of  the  special  constables  and  the  soldiers,  who 
formed  inside  the  court,  and  it  was  hoped  the 
ringleaders  might  be  secured.  But  just  as  the 
citizens  came  in  contact  with  them  the  main 
body  of  the  mob  were  heard  advancing ;  the 
mayor  and  the  few  persons  who  were  with  him, 
between  the  two  bodies,  with  difficulty  passed 
through  them,  and  the  constables  who  had 
attempted  to  secure  some  of  the  mob,  on  look- 
ing to  the  place  where  the  soldiers  had  been 
posted,  in  the  hope  of  finding  support,  observed 
that  the  soldiers  were  gone ;  and  finding  them- 
selves deserted,  got  away  as  they  could,  de- 
claring that  they  would  not  again  venture  their 
lives.  The  Palace  was  immediately  set  on  fire, 
and  consumed.  This  was  followed  by  the  firing 
of  two  complete  sides  of  Queen  Square,  con- 
taining nearly  forty  houses,  including  the 
Mansion  House,  the  Custom  House,  and  the 
Excise  Office.  During  all  this  time,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  magistrates  were  wholly  without 
any  sufficient  means  of  protection  or  defence, 
the  mob  appearing  to  have  had  complete 
possession  of  the  city.  There  was  no  interval, 
during  which  the  mayor  and  magistrates  were 
not  at  their  post,  except  for  a  short  time  after 
their  being  driven  from  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
and  retiring  to  a  private  house  in  Berkeley 
Square,  of  which  notice  was  almost  immediately 
given  to  Colonel  Brereton,  as  stated  in  the 
Appendix  Nos.  5  and  6.  About  four  o'clock, 
one  of  the  magistrates  went  to  the  quarters  of 
the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  and  stated  to  the 
officer  in  command  the  situation  of  the  square, 
saying  that  the  whole  of  it  would  be  consumed 
unless  military  assistance  was  instantly  afforded. 
He  expressed  his  readiness  to  attend,  but  said 
he  would  only  furnish  twenty-four  men.  He 
mentioned  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from 
the  mayor.  This  appeared  to  be  the  letter 
No.  6  in  the  Appendix. 

«  The  officer,  at  the  desire  of  the  magistrate, 
went  with  him  to  Colonel  Brereton's  lodgings, 
the  door  of  the  Military  Office  having  been 
before  tried  in  vain.  The  Colonel,  upon  being 
called  up,  and  the  circumstance  stated,  said  it 
was  of  no  use  to  take  out  those  jaded  troops ; 
they  could  do  no  good;  what  could  they  do 
against  such  a  mob?  He  was,  however, 
strongly  and  repeatedly  urged,  and  consented 


to  order  out  the  troops.  In  about  ten  minutes 
they  were  out;  and,  on  proceeding  to  the 
square,  found,  in  Princes  Street,  a  warehouse  in 
flames,  and  a  mob  of  about  600  oi  700  persons 
in  front  of  it,  which  the  troops  dispersed  by 
charging  up  the  street.  On  arriving  in  the 
square,  the  mob,  consisting  of  about  600  more, 
were  just  commencing  an  attack  upon  the  first 
two  houses,  on  the  third  side  of  the  square,  two 
entire  sides  being  in  fiames.  The  mob  had 
entered  the  comer  house  with  fire,  and  were 
battering  the  windows  and  door  of  the  next  to 
it.  The  troops  formed  in  front  of  the  two 
houses ;  the  mob  did  not  disperse,  but  con- 
tinued round  the  soldiers.  The  fire  in  the 
corner  horse  was  extinguished  and  cleared,  and, 
from  the  arrival  of  the  troops  in  the  square  no 
attempt  ^as  made  to  attack  or  set  fire  to  any 
house.  About  six  o'clock  the  mob  had  separated 
into  small  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty,  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  square,  which  the  soldiers  were 
occasionally  employed  in  dispersing.  Upon  one 
of  those  occasions  a  soldier  was  wounded  by  a 
shot  fired  by  the  mob,  and  by  a  little  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiers  the  streets  were  ulti- 
mately cleared.  In  the  meantime,  having  sent 
to  Gloucester  and  other  places  for  assiatanoe, 
and  the  two  troops  of  the  14th  having  been 
brought  into  the  city  from  their  conntry 
quarters,  and  Major  Beckwith  bnving  arrived 
from  Gloucester,  and  taken  the  command  of 
them  and  received  directions  from  the  magis- 
trates to  disperse  the  mob,  wherever  they  were 
found  to  be  assembled  in  force,  they  were 
vigorously  attacked.  By  these  measures,  and 
the  arrival  of  a  considerable  number  of  troops 
of  yeomanry  from  different  parts  of  the  counti^ , 
the  city  was  soon  restored  to  a  state  of  com- 
parative peace  and  security. 

"  I  have  laid  before  your  Lordship,  as  simply 
and  shortly  as  possible,  an  outline  of  the  princi- 
pal transactions  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
city,  wishing  to  avoid  comment  or  observation 
upon  them.    I  believe  every  fact  detailed  can 
be  fully  verified.    If  any  part  of  the  statement 
should  appear  to  require  explanation,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  afford  it,  as  I  also  shall  be  to 
continue  the  detail  at  any  subsequent  period. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
"  Your  Lordship's  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  CuAKLBS  PiNNKT,  Mayor. 

**  To  the  Biglit  Honourable 
Lord  Viscount  Melbourne, 

Secretary  of  State,  j-c,  (fc:*{a) 

Apiendix  No.  1. 

'*  Council  House,  Bristol, 
"27th  October,  1831. 
'*It  being  apprehended,  from  information 
received  through  various  channels,  that  some 
indiscreet  persons  may  be  inclined  to  promote 
feelings  of  irritation  and  excitement,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Recorder  in  this  city,  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  most  earnestly  hope  that  all 
classes  of  their  fellow  citizens,  however  they 
may  differ  on   political   subjects,  will  see  the 

(a)  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasuir,  1251  and 
1262. 
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propriety  of  cordially  co-operating  to  maiDtain 
peace  and  good  order,  and  that  the^  will 
abstain  from  manifesting  any  declaration  of 
their  opinion  on  so  solemn  and  important  an 
occasion  as  the  delireiy  of  His  Majesty's  gaol, 
in  cases  affecting  the  liVes  of  the  persons  to  be 
tried  for  offences  a|(ainst  the  laws  of  their 
conntry.  The  magistrates  confidently  trust 
that  they  may  rely  on  the  good  sense  and  discre- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  not  to  depart  from  that 
orderly  condact  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in 
the  city ;  hut  should  any  disposition  be  shown 
tending  to  create  distarbance,  they  feel  it  will 
become  their  imperative  duty  to  use  all  lawful 
means  for  the  apprehending  and  bringing  to 
punishment  all  persons  who  may  be  found  com- 
mitting any  breach  of  the  peace,  or  other  illegal 
act. 
*<  By  order  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 

«  Ludlow,  Town  Clerk."(a) 

No.  2. 

"  Council  House,  Bristol,  Sunday, 
"  30th  October,  1831. 
''The  Riot  Act  has  been  read  three  times. 
All  persons  tumaltuously  assembling  are  guilty 
of  capital  felony. 

**  By  order  of  the  Mayor.  (6) 
"  Sunday,  October  30th,  1831.'' 

No.  3. 

**  The  magistrates  most  earnestly  entreat  the 
assistance  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  restore  the 
peace  of  the  city  by  assembling  immediately  at 
the  Guildhall. 

"Sunday  morning,  half-past  ten  o'clock."(c) 

No.  4. 

"  The  sherifTs  of  Bristol  having  been  called  on 
by  the  magistrates  to  report  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  attack  upon  the  gaol  have  institu- 
ted an  inquiry  into  those  circumstances,  and  find 
that  the  governor,  having  received  information 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  about  one  o'clock,  that  the 
mob  had  attacked  Bridewell,  immediately  re- 
sorted to  the  Mansion  House,  to  inform  the 
magistrates  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and 
to  require  assistance,  when  he  found  that  the  mob 
bad  obtained  possession  of  the  house,  and  that 
the  magistrates  were  gone  up  to  the  Guildhall. 

"  On  his  arrival  there  two  of  the  aldermen, 
Mr.  Hilhouse  and  Mr.  Savage,  offered  to 
accompany  him  back,  and  having  collected 
about  thirty  of  the  citizens  and  constables,  they 
pToceded  to  the  gaol,  which  is  a  building 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  very  considerable  cir- 
cumference, and,  although  high,  yet  exposed  to 
be  waled  in  eveiy  direction.  The  party,  on 
arrival,  found  upwards  of  15,000  persons, 
sniTonnding  the  gaol,  and  in  front  of  the  portal 
or  entrance,  and  on  coming  round  towards  the 
portal,  they  were  attacked  by  stones  and 
missiles  of  every  description ;   several  of  the 

(a)  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  1262 ; 
Place's  Narrative,  f.  1.55. 
(6)  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  1262. 
(0  1262. 


party  severely  hurt;  Mr.  Little,  the  under- 
sheriff's  partner,  dangerously  wounded  with  a 
sledgehammer,  and  the  whole  division  scattered ; 
and  an  entrance  was  thereupon  effected  at  the 
portal,  by  the  mob,  who  were  provided  with 
tools  they  had  obtained  in  their  way  to  the  gaol, 
by  breaking  open  an  ironmonger  and  anchor- 
smith's  shop. 

"  That  immediately  after  the  mob  entered, 
about  twenty-four  of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards 
came  towards  the  spot,  at  a  slow  pace,  and  as 
the  troops  approached,  the  mob  fled  in  all 
directions.  The  troops  moved  to  the  front  of 
the  gaol,  but  as  they  took  no  offensive  measures, 
the  populace  again  drew  near  to  it,  there  being 
then  about  100  persons  of  the  mob  within  the 
walls. 

**  The  governor,  who  had  taken  shelter  from 
the  mob,  at  a  house  immediately  close  to  the 
gaol  wall,  saw  the  Guards  approach,  and  went 
towards  them,  when  he  saw  them  returning, 
without  stopping  at  all,  or  interfering  with  the 
mob,  the  people  cheering  them,  and  some  of  the 
soldiery  waving  their  gloves  in  return. 

"  The  mob  then  obtained  complete  possession 
of  the  gaol,  liberated  the  prisoners,  set  fire  to 
the  governor's  house,  which  is  consumed,  and 
retained  possession  of  the  gaol  until  Monday 
morning;  when  the  cavalry  having  dispersed 
the  people  in  the  adjoining  square,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  building  was  recovered.  The 
sheriffs  have  also  to  report  that  the  damage 
done  to  the  gaol  itself  is  inconsiderable,  with 
the  exception  of  the  destruction  of  the  governor's 
house. 

''George  Bengough,  sheriff. 
"Joseph  Ljlx, sheriff. (a) 

"Bristol,  4th  November,  1831. 

**  To  the  Mat/or  and  Magistrates 
^  of  Bristol," 

No.  5. 

**The  Mayor  of  Bristol  desires  Colonel 
Brereton  to  conbidcr  himself  fully  authorised  to 
take  whatever  steps,  and  give  whatever  orders  he, 
as  the  military  commander  of  the  troops  in  this 
city,  may  think  fit  to  restore  and  preserve,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  public  peace. 

"  The  Kiot  Act  has  been  read  three  times  to- 
day. Colonel  Brereton  will  have  the  goodness 
to  consider  this  order  to  apply  not  only  to  the 
troops  at  present  under  his  command,  but  to 
any  which  maj'  subsequently  arrive  in  this  city. 
**  Charles  Pinnkt,  mayor,(o) 
«  Mr.  Daniel  Fnpp\ 

"  No.  30,  Berkeley  Square, 
**  Sunday  nitfht^  twelve  o^clock, 
"SOth  October,  1831." 

"The  Mayor  of  Bristol  begs  to  inform 
Colonel  Brereton  that  if  he  should  have  oc- 
casion for  the  orders  of  a  ma^strate,  either 
the  mayor  or  some  other  magistrate  will  be 
found  at  No.  30,  Berkeley  Square,  Mr.  Daniel 
Fripp's,  the  second  house  on  the  right  hand  on 
turning  into  the  square  from  Park  Street. 

(a)  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  1262. 
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"This  comumcation  is  made  to  Lieut.-Col. 
Brcreton  in  consequence  of  Lieutenant  Maccles- 
field calling  at  the  Council  House  and  request- 
ing to  see  a  magistrate.  Colonel  Brereton  was 
gone  out  when  a  call  was  made  at  the  Staff 
Station  to  inform  him  as  above. 

"  Berkelej  Square, 
"  12  o'clock,  Sunday  night"(a) 

Scarlett :  Lient.  Macclesfield  is  a  mistake 
for  M*Leroih. 

Attorney  General:  Yes. 
No.  6. 
"  Bristol,  Monday  morning,  S  o'clock, 
"  October  81st,  1831. 

"  Sir, — I  direct  you,  as  commanding  officer 
of  his  Majesty's  troops,  to  take  the  most  vigo- 
rous, effective,  and  decisive  measures  in  your 
power  to  quell  the  existing  riot,  and  prevent 
further  destruction  of  property. 

« I  am,  Sir, 
**  Tour  obedient  Servant, 

•*  Chablbs  PrwNBY,  Mayor.(a) 

**  To  Colonel  Brereton,  or  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  his 
M(y'e»ty*s  Troope,  Bristol. 

"Per  Mr.  Goldney,  Mr.  W.  Harris,  Jun." 

AtUymey  Chneral :  There  is  another  state- 
ment addressed  to  Lord  Hill;  we  will 
read  that. 

The  same  was  read  as  follows : — 

•*  Council  House,  Bristol, 
«4th  Nov.  1831. 

**  Mt  Loan,— I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  as 
mayor  and  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of 
Bristol,  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  a  statement 
of  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  unhappy  trans- 
actions which  have  lately  taken  place  in  this 
city.  Three  troops  of  cavalry  had  been,  upon 
the  application  of  the  magistrates,  sent  to  the 
neighbourhood  before  the  29th  of  October,  in 
order  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  public  peace, 
on  the  occasion  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  (as 
Becorder)  coming  here  to  hold  the  gaol  delivery 
on  that  day.  The  public  entry  of  Sir  Charles 
into  the  city,  the  reading  the  charter  at  the 
Guildhall,  and  Sir  Charles's  arrival  at  the 
Mansion  House,  had  been  effected  by  about 
twelve  o'clock,  without  having  had  recourse  to 
the  troops;  and  Colonel  Brereton,  upon  his 
application  soon  afterwards  for  orders,  was  told 
to  keep  them  in  readiness  for  immediate  service 
when  called  upon  :  the  mob,  which  had  accom- 
panied Sir  Charles,  having  continued  in  front  of 
the  Mansion  House,  and  occasionally  thrown 
stones  at  the  windows,  and  having  been  in 
other  respects  noisy  and  violent.  About  five 
o'clock,  the  constables  having  gone  to  the  as- 
sistance of  a  man  who  was  in  danger,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  doors,  two  of  them  being  brought 
in  considerably  wounded,  and  being  ultimately 
driven  into  the  Mansion  House,  a  violent  attack 
was  made  by  the  mob  upon  the  building ;  the 
iron  railing  in  front  was  torn  up,  the  panels  of 
the  doors  were  forced,  and  the  window  frames 
beaten  in.  The  constables  being  unable  to  main- 
tain possession  of  the  hall,  in  consequence  of  the 

(a)  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  1262. 


brick-bats,  stones,  and  pieces  of  timber,  by  which 
it  was  raked,  the  mob  effected  an  entrance, 
destroyed  all  the  funiitnre  in  the  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  and,  as  it  appears,  had  provided 
and  placed  a  quantity  of  straw  in  one  of  the 
rooms. 

Three  despatches  were  sent  for  the  troops, 
who  arrived  about  forty  minutes  after  th»y 
had  been  sent  for,  and  relieved  the  persoiw 
in  the  Mansion  House  from  their  critical  situ- 
ation. On  the  arrival  of  the  troops  the  mob 
retired  from  thfe  door,  but  continued  to  oecnpy 
the  ground  in  front  in  great  numbers,  at  a  vety 
short  distance ;  and  as  soon  as  the  troops  had 
passed  the  street,  the  mob  returned  again  ckMe 
under  the  windows  of  the  Mansion  Honae,  Imf. 
without  renewing  any  attempt  to  force .  an 
entrance.  Colonel  Brereton  was  directed  by 
the  magistrates  to  clear  the  streets,  disperse  the 
mob,  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city.  The 
troops  under  his  direction  xsontinued  at  a  slow 
trot  to  nmrch  round  the  square  in  which  the 
Mansion  House  is  situated,  and  the  conmmni- 
eating  streets.  The  mob  cheered  the  soldiers, 
and  sung  <  Qod  save  the  King ' ;  and  it  appears 
that  Colonel  Brereton  addressed  them,  and 
shook  hands  with  many  of  them.  The  mob 
continued  at  intervals  to  throw  stones  at  the 
windows  of  the  Mansion  House,  in  dtfllerent 
directions,  and  in  a  short  time  two  soldiers  of 
the  14th  Dragoons  were  brought  in  wounded, 
one  of  them  considerably.  The  Riot  Act  Ittd 
been  read  at  least  two  hours  before ;  and  upon 
these  acts  of  violence  continuing,  the  magistrates 
urged  Colonel  Brereton  to  proceed  with  more 
effect  in  getting  peace  restored.  He  dissuaded 
the  magistrates  from  directing  a  greater  degree 
of  force  to  be  used,  expressing  his  opinion  that 
the  mob  appeared  to  be  very  good  humoured, 
and  that  he  hoped  and  expected  very  shortly 
to  get  them  away.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
inclination he  manifested,  lie  was  asked  if  he 
had  any  directions  from  your  Lordship  which 
prevented  him  from  acting  under  the  magis- 
trates' orders  ;  to  which  he  answered,  '  My 
orders  are  to  take  the  directions  of  the  magis- 
trates ;'  and  in  reply  to  this  it  was  stated  to  htm 
the  magistrates'  directions  were  to  clear  the 
streets,  and  to  get  the  city  into  a  state  of  qnieL 

"  A  charge  in  the  interior  of  the  square  was 
made,  which  in  a  few  minutes  dispersed  the 
mob,  and  they  retreated  to  a  place  called  the 
Quay,  to  which  the  soldiers  followed  them,  and 
were  assailed  by  stones.  They  had  before  put 
out  the  lamps ;  and  one  of  the  cavalry  offioers 
came  to  the  magistrates  to  know  if  he  might 
fire  some  rounds  of  cartridges  down  the  street, 
as  the  mob,  by  retreating  into  ships  when 
driven  by  the  cavalry  to  the  brink  of  the  quay, 
preserved  the  means  of  annoyance,  and  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  cavalry  to  get  at  them. 
One  of  the  special  constables  proposed,  with 
five-and-twenty  men,  if  supported  by  the 
soldiers,  to  go  and  clear  the  ships,  but  this  was 
given  up,  as  was  any  further  use  of  active  force, 
it  appearing,  upon  Colonel  Brereton's  state- 
ment, that  they  seemed  to  be  peaceably  inclined, 
and  that  he  expected,  if  they  were  left  to  them- 
selves, the  city  would  be  quiet.  The  military 
therefore  continued  merely  to  patrol  the  streets. 
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and,  with  the  exception  of  one  short  conflict, 
during  which  one  of  the  rioters  was  shot  hy  a 
soldier  of  the  14th,  it  is  believed  there  was  no 
disturbance  until  the  morning.  At  day-break 
the  people  began  a^in  to  assemble  near  the 
Mansion  House  in  considerable  numbers. 
About  eight  o'clock  and  shortly  after  the 
soldiers  were  removed  from  the  house,  a  violent 
attack  with  stones  and  iron  bars  was  made  upon 
the  Mansion  Hofuse,  which  had  been  barricadoed 
with  plankH  during  the  night,  and  made  as 
secure  as  ctrcmnstances  would  permit,  and  the 
mob  were  upon  the  point  of  forcing  an  entrance, 
when  I,  with  some  others,  left  uie  house  by 
going  over  the  roofs.  The  mob  immediately 
after  entered,  and  took  possession.  Sometime 
before  my  leaving  the  house.  Colonel  Brereton 
had  withdrawn  the  troops,  having  mentioned 
that  the  few  troops  there  had  no  other  effect 
than  .that  of  attracting  the  mob,  without 
being  able  to  render  any  service,  and  that 
they  were  mnch  harrassed,  and  must  go  to 
their  qnarters.  Very  soon  after  the  troops  had 
withdrawn  the  mob  entered  the  Mansion  House, 
got  possession  of  the  cellars,  and  became  in- 
toxicated; and  within  thirty  or  forty  minutes 
after  the  troops  had  been  sent  to  the  stables, 
they  were  again  called  for,  but,  except  a  small 
party  of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  did  not  stay 
long,  and  the  mob  having  followed  and  pelted 
the  14th,  four  or  five  shots  were  discharged  upon 
them.  Soon  after  this,  I  and  several  magistrates 
being  assembled  at  the  GuUdhall,  Colonel 
Brereton  applied  to  us  for  our  authority  to 
withdraw  the  14th  from  the  city,  stating  that 
they  were  so  much  harrassed,  and  had  so  much 
exa.<iperated  the  feelmgs  of  the  public  that  they 
conld^  not  remain  except  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  Colonel  Brereton  was  told  in  answer 
that  the  magistrates  not  only  could  not  authorise 
him  to  do  so,  but  directed  it  not  to  be  done, 
saying  that  the  military  had  been  sent  down  for 
the  protection  of  the  eity,  and  that  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  be 
protected  without  them.  Colonel  Brereton 
stated  that  their  staying  would  be  utterly  use- 
less; they  were  htfhissed  and  worn  out,  and 
wanted  refreshment,  and  were  altogether  in- 
sufficient in  their  present  condition,  and  that  it 
would  be  many  hours  before  tbey  would  be  fit 
for  service  again.  He  was  told,  if  he  sent  them 
off,  it  must  be  done  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
and  that  the  magistrates  would  not  relieve  him 
from  it;  at  the  same  time,  upon  his  asking  where 
it  would  be  best  for  them  to  go,  it  was  stated 
that  the  magistrates  would  not  embarrass  him 
if  they  could  not  assist  him,  and,  subject  to  his 
responsibility,  recommending  Brislington  as  the 
nearest  quarters. 

"Soon  after  this,  information  was  brought 
that  the  mob  was  proceeding  to  Bridewell  to 
release  the  prisoners,  and  several  of  the  in- 
habitants having  assembled  at  the  Guildhall,  in 
pursuance  of  a  requisition  of  the  magistrates, 
they  refused  to  act  without  the  assistance  of 
the  troops.  Colonel  Brereton  was  desired  to 
bring  the  troops  into  immediate  service,  and 
some  time  afterwards  was  asked,  before  the 
citiiens,  if  he  had  ordered  out  the  14th  as  well 
as  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards ;  he  stated  that  he 


had  not,  and  could  not  do  so — they  would  be 
useless — and  it  would  endanger  their  lives.  He 
was  remonstrated  with  upon  this,  and  told  ex- 
pressly that  the  magistrates  demanded  and  re- 
quired their  protection.  1  find  that,  upon  his 
going  to  the  quarters  of  the  14th,  and  desiring 
them  to  go  out  of  town,  they  were  unwilling  to 
do  so,  and  expressed  the  utmost  readiness  to 
act,  but  that  they  were  told  by  the  Colonel 
that  it  was  the  magistrates'  oider,  and  that 
they  must  go.  I  find,  also,  that  the  horses,  at 
that  time,  were  by  no  means  in  a  state  incapable 
of  service.  From  this  time  up  to  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  at  which  time  the  Bishop's 
palaee  was  fired  and  destroyed,  and  the  mob 
had  set  fire  to  the  Mansion  House,  (in  the 
meantime  the  gaols  of  Newgate,  Bridewell,  and 
Lawford*8  Gate  having  been  fired,  and  the 
prisoners  discharged,)  the  magistrates  had  no 
assistance  from  the  military,  and,  as  I  believe, 
no  effort  whatever  was  made  to  render  any,  ex- 
cept that  some  soldiers  marched  to  the  gaol,  when 
it  was  first  attacked,  which,  I  believe,  mi^t  have 
been  successfully  defended,  if  the  troops  had 
not  almost  immediately  retired,  and  except,  also, 
that  a  few  troops  went  to  the  Bishop's  palace, 
in  aid  of  the  constables,  and  withdrew  from  it 
when  the  constables  came  in  contact  with  Uie 
mob,  and  also,  except  about  six  or  eight  men 
who  patrolled  near  the  Mansion  House.  Having 
gone  to  the  Bishop's  palace  upon  the  first 
alarm,  with  several  of  the  special  constables, 
and  they  having  been,  as  I  understood,  in  con- 
tact with  the  mob,  and  having  been  disap- 
pointed by  the  retirement  of  uie  troops  just 
about  the  time  when  a  fresh  body  of  the  mob 
were  coming  up,  I  went  to  the  house  of  a  friend 
in  the  neighbonrhood,  from  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  (first  at  twelve  and  afterwards  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,)  I  sent  urgent  re- 
quisitions to  Colonel  Brereton  for  assistance. 
Not  only  the  Mansion  House  and  Custom 
House  were  burning,  but  other  houses  had  been 
set  on  fire,  and  by  the  time  the  troops  were 
taken  down  to  the  spot,  through  the  personal 
application  of  a  magistrate,  two  sides  of  the 
square,  consisting  of  nearly  forty  houses,  wero 
burning ;  but  upon  their  coining  down,  the  mob 
desisted  from  further  attempts. 

**  On  Monday,  Major  Beckwith,  of  the  14th, 
came  from  Gloucester,  and,  the  division  of  the 
14th  having  been  brought  back,  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry,  and,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  magistrates,  charged  the  mob  wherever 
they  were  assembled  in  bodies,  speedily  dis- 
persed them,  and  in  a  great  measure  restored 
peace  and  security  to  the  city. 

**  I  have  considered  it  proper,  with  the  con- 
currence of  my  brother  magistrates,  to  submit 
this  statement  to  your  consideration,  not  in- 
tending to  make  any  charge  or  insinuation 
against  anybody  ;  but  thinking  it  proper  that 
the  causes  of  such  an  awful  calamity  as  the 
city  has  experienced  should  be  inquired  into. 

*'  1  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  soldiers  and  their  officers  was  en- 
titled to  your  Lordship's  approbation ;  but  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  military  assist- 
ance afforded  to  us  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
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ment  was  employed  as  it  might  have  been,  and 
as  the  pressing  exigency  of  the  case  required. 
•*  I  have  the  honoar  to  be,  my  Lord, 

**  Your  Lordship's  very  obedient 
"  humble  servant, 
"  Charles  Pinkey,  Mayor.(a) 

«  To  the  night  Hon.  Lord  Hill, 
"  «-c.,  S-c,  S-c." 

Captain  WUUam  Coir wig'ton.— Examined 
by  The  Attorney  General, 

I  believe  yon  lived  at  Dodington  in 
October  last  P— Yes. 

How  far  is  that  from  Bristol  P— About 
fifty  miles. 

Dodington  Park  is  yonr  father's  P — It 
is. 

On  Sunday,  the  30th  of  October,  did 
yon  receive  a  note  from  the  mayor  and 
magistrates  of  Bristol  ?-— Yes,  about  half 
after  two. 

Have  you  got  it  P — No. 

What  has  become  of  it  P  —  I  do  not 
know ;  I  have  made  a  search  for  it. 

"What  was  the  purport  of  that  note  p — 
Saying  that  the  city  was  in  a  lamentable 
state,  and  requesting  me  to  bring  my 
troop  as  soon  as  possible.  I  therefore  sent 
out  in  every  direction,  and  got  them 
together  as  quickly  as  I  could. 

Did  you  also  send  the  messenger  to 
apply  for  the  attendance  of  another  troop 
from  TetburyP  — Yes,  I  sent  the  same 
messenger  on  to  Captain  Estcourt, 

What  number  of  men  did  you  collect  P — 
Fifty-seven. 

And  yourself  made  fifty-eight,  I  be- 
lieve P — Yes. 

Did  you  set  off  w  ith  them  to  Bristol  ? — 
We  marched  about  half  after  six. 

Half  after  six  in  the  afternoon  P— Yes. 

At  what  time  did  you  arrive  at  Bristol  ? 
— At  about  a  Quarter  before  ten  I  formed 
my  troop  at  the  Coancil  House,  and  sent 
in  to  the  Council  House  to  apprise  the 
mayor  of  our  arrival. 

How  came  you  to  go  there  for  the 
mayor  P — ^Because  the  letter  I  received 
from  the  mayor  was  dated,  I  believe,  from 
the  Council  House;  I  am  not  certain 
whether  it  was  the  Council  House  or  the 
Guildhall ;  it  was  one  or  the  other.  I  also 
sent  to  the  Gruildhall,  and  received  infor- 
mation that  the  mayor  was  not  there,  or 
any  magistrate. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there? — 
About  half  an  hour  ;  I  was  then  told  the 
Chamberlain  said  I  had  better  go  to 
Colonel  Brereton  in  College  Green. 

Did  you  do  so  P — ^Yes. 

I  believe  you  paw  the  Colonel  ? — ^Wheii 
I  arrived  there  T  asked  if  he  was  at  home. 
They  said  no,  but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  appeared. 
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Did  you  provide  him  with  a  home? — 
Yes,  I  asked  him  where  it  was  likely  I 
could  find  a  magistrate ;  he  said  he  kneir 
where  some  of  them  Hved,  that  he  would 
go  with  me,  but  that  he  had  no  horse; 
and  I  provided  him  with  one. 

Did  vou  both  ride  to  any  house  where 
the  said  magistrates  lived  P — Yes,  we  went 
to  a  house  in  Park  Street,  where  he  asked 
if  some  magistrate,  whose  name  I  did  not 
hear,  was  at  home,  and  the  answer  was  no. 

Did  you  go  to  more  than  one  house? — 
Yes,  we  went  to  another  house^  up  the 
street. 

You  went  to  two  houses,  and  no  moie« 
in  that  street? — No,  he  said  he  did  not 
know  where  it  was  likely  to  find  a  magis- 
trate, and  we  returned  to  the  troop.(a) 

In  College  Green,  I  suppose? — ^Yes, I 
then  told  him  my  lieutenant  was  a  magis- 
trate, and  asked  why  he  could  not  pull  off 
his  red  coat  and  read  the  Biot  Act. 

He  was  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  I  believe? — Yes;  he  said, 
'*  Oh  no,  that  will  not  do."  I  said  to  him, 
'*  They  say  the  mob  is  collecting  in  Queen 
Square,  why  do  not  yon  take  us  there  P  " 
He  said,  '*0h  no,  sir,  we  must  not  go 
there." 

I  believe  you  had  better  tell  ns  all  that 
passed  P— I  then  said,  "  There  seems  to  be 
no  use  in  our  staving  here,  for  they  seem 
pretty  peaceable." 

liiTTLEDALE,  J. :  Who  Said  that  P — ^I  said 
it,  in  College  Green.  He  said,  "  Oh !  if  they 
are  left  alone  they  will  be  peaceable.*'  He 
asked  me  if  I  could  depena  upon  my  men ; 
I  said,  *'  Yes,  I  am  certain  I  can  depend 
upon  every  man."  He  said,  '*  You  had 
better  caution  them  on  no  account  to  fire." 
I  told  him  I  had  already  done  so,  and  that 
I  was  certain  no  man  would  fire  without 
ray  command.  He  then  said,  *'  We  will  go 
down  to  Fisher's  livery  stables,  where  it 
is  probable  we  shall  find  accommodation." 

The  Attorney  General:  For  the  horses? 
—Yes. 

Ltttledale,  J. :  He  proposed  going  to 
the  livery  stables P — Yes ;  I  said,  "It  is 
no  use  onr  staging  here  doing  nothing." 

Did  ho  mention  anything  about  the  14th  ? 
— Yes,  I  asked  him  to  let  us  go  and  join 
the  14th.  He  said,  "  They  are  gone,  sir ; 
they  are  gone."  He  said,  **  We  were 
obliged  to  send  them  out  of  the  town,  or 
there  would  not  have  been  a  man  of  them 
alive." 

After  you  found  that  your  horses  could 
not  be  received  at  Fisher's  repository, 
what  did  you  do  ? 

8ea/rlett :  He  has  not  said  he  found  that. 

The  Attorney  General:  I  thought  you 

had  stated  that  P— I  said  to  Colonel  Brere- 

(a)  See  Place's  Narrative,  Brit  Mus.  Add. 
MSS.  27,  790,  f.  162. 
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ion,  **  We  had  better  be  doing  some  good, 
or  otherwifle  pat  us  up  to  refresh  the 
horaefi." 

LrrTLSDALB,  J.:  Yon  stated  that  you 
went  to  Fisher's  stables  and  repository  P— 
They  are  two  different  pkces,  m  different 
parts. 

Did  yon  go  to  both  P— No,  to  the  reposi- 
tory. 

(kmld,  yon  find  accommodation  for  your 
horses  P — ^No ;  on  aniying  there  I  formed 
up  the  troop.  I  said  to  a  man  standing  at 
the  door,  "Is  there  any  room  here  P  "  He 
said,  "  No,  there  is  not  room  for  half  a 
dosen  horses ;  much  less  for  your  troop." 
I  said,  *'  This  is  too  bad.  I  will  not  be 
hnmbngged  in  this  manner  any  longer." 
I  consulted  my  lieutenant,  and  we  agreed 
we  would  go  back  the  same  way  that 
Golone]  Brereton  had  brought  us,  thinking 
that  if  any  magistrate  had  been  found,  we 
Bhould  most  probably  meet  him ;  we  went 
back,  expecting  to  meet  some  magistrate. 
Did  Colonel  brenUm  go  with  you  P— No, 
I  did  not  see  him  after  we  arrived  at 
Fisher's. 

You  took  your  troop  back  the  same  way 
yon  had  come  P— Yes. 

Did  you  go  slowly  through  the  town  P — 
Yes. 

Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  city 
of  Bristol  P—No. 

You  went  from  Fisher's  repository,  as  I 
understand,  to  College  Green  P-— Yes, 
round  a  circuitous  way,  by  the  Palace, 
throuffh  the  gateway,  and  across  tiie  green, 
and  thence  to  the  drawbridge,  and  oyer 
the  drawbridge  to  the  CouncU  House. 

Where  did  you  go  then  P— We  went  on 
to  the  outside  of  the  town. 

To  a  place  called  Downend,  I  believe  P 
—Yes,  we  halted  before  we  got  to  Down- 
end,  and  dismounted. 

Where  did  you  dismount  P— -Near  to  the 
entrance  to  the  town. 

When  you  came  to  the  Council  House, 
on  your  return,  did  you  call  there  at  all  P 
—Kg,  I  did  not  stop. 

Downend  is  about  four  miles  out  of 
Bristol,  I  believe  P— It  is. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  P— 
About  two  hours. 

Did  you  receive  any  communication 
dnnng  that  time  P— None  at  all. 

What  did  you  do  then  P— We  went 
home. 

Where  did  you  go  to  P — To  Dodington. 
^lore  I  dismissed  my  men  I  told  them  to 
he  ready  to  torn  out  at  a  moment's  notice, 
that  they  would  probably  be  wanted 
again. 

Tou  dismissed  the  men,  tellinff  them  to 
^eep  themselves  in  readiness  r — Yes,  I 
Old. 

Did  you  receive  any  other  letter  from 
the  mayor  P— Yes. 
0    61636. 


When  was  that  P — ^About  the  middle  of 
the  day  on  Monday. 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  this  is  the 
letter  you  received  at  that  time  (showing 
it  to  the  witness)  P — ^Yes,  it  is. 

The  AUomey  General ;  Be  so  good  as  to 
read  it. 

Scarlett :  Let  us  just  look  at  it,  to  see 
that  it  is  his  handwriting. 

[It  was  shown  to  Scarlett,  and  then 
delivered  in  and  read  as  follows : — ^] 

"Council  House,  Slat  October,  1S81. 
"  Sir, — The  magistrates  of  this  city  deeply 
regret  that  their  absence  from  the  Council 
House  last  ni^ht,  in  the  performance  of  an 
arduous  duty,  m  heading  a  body  of  their  fellow- 
citLiens  to  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  should 
have  deprived  them  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  on  your  arrival,  and  thanking  yon  for  your 
prompt  attention  to  their  request,  in  bringing 
your  troop  to  Bristol.  As  soon  as  the  magis- 
trates returned  from  the  duty  alluded  to,  a 
deputation  immediately  repaired  to  Colonel 
Brereton,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  accommodation  of  your  troops,  and 
billets,  signed  by  the  mayor,  were  made  out  and 
sent  to  Colonel  Brereton,  in  the  expectation 
that  you  would  immediately  have  received  them. 
This  explanation,  it  is  hoped,  will  satisfy  you 
that  no  disrespect  was  intended  to  you ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  magistrates  duly  appreciate  your 
kind  intentions,  and  they  hope  they  may  yet 
have  the  benefit  of  your  valuable  services.  If 
you  should  determine  to  come  again  to  Bristol, 
they  beg  to  suggest  ^our  sending  on  a  serjeant, 
or  other  non*commissioned  officer,  to  apprise 
them,  in  order  that  billets  may  be  ready  on  your 
arrival. 

« I  am,  Sir, 
**  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

**  Chables  PiNiiEY,  mayor. 

«•  To  Capt,  Codrington,  jrc.  frc." 

*<  P.S.  A  letter  has  just  been  received  from 
Capt.  Estcourt,  commanding  the  Tetbury  troop, 
informing  the  mayor  he  will  be  in  Bristol  in  the 
course  ^an  hour,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  you 
will  join  them.— C.P." 

The  Attorney  General:  Can  you  tell, 
with  any  accuracy,  how  long  you  kept  in 
Bristol  with  your  troop  P — ^In  all  about  two 
hours  and  a  half  in  the  town.  We  wero 
in  and  close  to  the  town  four  or  five 
hours. 

When  you  say  close  to  the  town,  do  you 
mean  Downend  P — ^Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Campbell, 
Upon  this  occasion,  when  you  were 
marching  to  Bristol,  you  did  not  send  for- 
wsA^  a  quartermaster  or  any  officer  to 
announce  that  you  were  approaching,  did 
you  P — ^No,  I  did  not ;  but  the  messenger 
who  came  for  me  had  returned  some  time 
before  me. 

How  long  had  you  commanded  this 
Bodin^n  corps  P — The  corps  had  been 
embodied  a  twelvemonth  nearly. 
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You  hftd  commanded  them  from  tlie 
time  they  were  embodied  P — ^Yee. 

Had  yon  ever  been  ont  on  service  be- 
fore?— ^No,  never. 

Were  you  aware  there  was  a  superior 
officer  in  Bristol? — ^No,  I  had  never  heard 
of  Colonel  BrereUm. 

When  you  were  told  of  CJol.  Brereton,  I 
suppose  you  felt  it  your  duty  to  put  your- 
selr  in  communication  with  him  as  an 
inferior  officer  ? — ^Yes. 

From  that  time  did  you  not  consider  it 
your  duty  to  obey  his  orders  ? — ^Yes. 

And  you  did  put  yourself  under  his 
orders  P — ^Yes, 

Did  he  tell  you  the  Riot  Act  had  been 
read  several  times  P — ^No ;  I  said  I  believed 
the  Riot  Act  had  been  read  several  times. 
He  said,  "  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
yoQ." 

Would  you  have  gone  to  Queen  Square 
if  he  had  allowed  you  ? — ^Yes ;  I  requested 
him  to  allow  us  to  go  there,  and  he  would 
not. 

Did  he  give  you  any  reason  P — He  said, 
'*  Oh,  no,  we  must  not  go  there." 

At  that  time  did  you  observe  any  flames 
rising  from  that  quarter? — ^We  could  not 
see  the  flames,  but  it  was  red  in  that 
direction. 

Did  you  know  that  the  mob  were  there 
assembled  P— We  were  told  so. 

He  gave  you  orders  not  to  go  there  P — 
Yes. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  coming  and 
asking  you  for  some  of  your  men  P— Yes. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  he  asked  me  for 
some  of  the  men,  or  whether  he  asked  me 
to  go  with  the  troop ;  but  at  the  same 
time  that  he  asked  me,  I  received  a 
message  from  the  chamberlain;  some 
man,  who  said,  '*The  chamberlain  wishes 
you  to  go  to  Colonel  Brereton,** 

Was  this  before  you  aaw  Colonel  Brere- 
ton? — Yes;  when  I  was  formed  opposite 
the  Council  House.  I  thought  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chamberlain  was  the  best  for 
me  to  follow ;  there  were  difierenb  persons 
expressing  their  vrishes  at  the  same  time. 

How  long  do  you  think  you  remained  in 
the  city  after  you  put  yourself  under  the 
direction  of  Col.  Brereion  ? — I  should  think 
about  an  hour. 

Did  you  stay  beyond  twelve  o'clock  P — 
I  should  think  it  was  about  half-past 
twelve ;  I  am  not  certain. 

Did  you  tell  Col.  Brereton  where  you 
were  going? — No;  he  left  us  when  we 
went  to  Fisher's. 

Had  you  any  communication  with  Fisher 
himself,  or  was  it  with  Col.  Brereton  ? — It 
was  with  Col.  -Brereton,  not  Fisher. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  You  Say  he  left  you  at 
Fisher's;  did  he  leave  you  immediately 
on  your    getting   there,  or   your   being 
3fuBcd  admittance  P— -Immediately. 


Sea/rlett:  He  has  not  said  he  was  re- 
fused hy  Fisher;  he  has  said  he  had  no 
communication  but  with  Brereton. 

LiTTLBDALB,  J. :  I  thought  that  a  com- 
munication, that  there  was  room  for  only 
half  a  dozen  horses,  was  by  a  man  at  the 
door? — ^Yes;  that  there  was  room  only 
for  half  a  dozen  horses,  much  less  for 
my  troop.  Some  man  at  the  door  ^vrent 
and  knocked,  I  do  not  know  who  it  was  ;  I 
know  it  was  not  Fisher. 

Pabke,  J.:  Was  the  door  locked? — 
The  gates  were  shut,  I  think ;  it  was  very 
very  dark. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  Had  Col.  BrsreUnt  lefl 
you  at  that  time  P — ^Yes. 

Camphell:  Was  the  palace  burning  at 
this  time? — ^Yes;  I  did  not  know  then 
which  was  the  palace. 

But  you  saw  fire  in  that  quarter  ? — ^Yes. 

Before  you  left  you  saw  that  the  palace 
was  burning,  did  you  P— Yes,  I  did. 

Should  you  have  been  willing  to  repair 
to  the  palace,  if  Col.  Brereion  had  ordered 
you  P— Yes,  certainly  ;  we  went  close  by 
the  palace. 

About  what  time  was  that? — ^About 
eleven,  I  should  think. 

When  Colonel  Brereton  said  that  t^e 
14th  had  left  the  city,  did  not  he  recom- 
mend you  to  go  likewise ;  or  sometiiin^  to 
that  effect  P — No ;  he  said  we  could  be  of 
no  use — that  we  could  do  nothing.  He 
said  tiiat  if  the  people  were  let  alone  they 
would  be  peaceable. 

Do  you  remember  whether  he  did  not 
say,  "  The  14th  are  gone,  and  I  advise 
you  to  follow  them?" — ^No;  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  did. 

Be-ezamined  by  The  Attorney  OenerdL 

Did  he  give  the  reason  why  the  I4th 
were  gone  F— He  said  if  they  had  not  been 
allowed  to  go,  there  would  not  have  been 
a  man  left  ^ive. 

You  have  been  asked  about  patting 
yourself  under  the  command  of  CoL  Bre^ 
reton:  did  anything  put  you  under  his 
command  except  the  chamberlain's  desire 
that  you  would  go  there,  when  no  magis- 
trate was  found  at  the  Council  House? — 
No ;  I  did  not  even  know  who  Col.  Brere^ 
ton  was.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  some 
authoritv. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  yoa 
should  have  acted  if  Colonel  Brereton  had 
given  you  an  order  P  I  ask  you,  whether 
vou  won  Id  have  acted  if  the  magistrate 
had  given  yon  an  order  P — Certainly. 

After  Colonel  Brereton  had  left  you,  if 
the  magistrates  had  required  you  to  act, 
either  at  the  Palace  or  Queen  Square, 
should  you  have  hesitated  P — Certainly  not. 

Colonel  Brereton  went  with  you  to 
Fisher^s  Repository,  I  understand? — ^Yes, 
we  rode  down  there  together,  at  the  head 
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of  the  troop-;  I  left  him  to  form  up  the 
troop,  and  never  saw  him  afberwaroLs. 

Was  the  account  you  receiyed  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  stables  to  accommo- 
date your  troop,  given  by  Ool.  Brereton  at 
all,  to  your  recollection  P — ^No;  by  the 
man  who  was  standing  at  the  door. 

That  man,  I  presume,  you  took  for  one 
of  Fisher*8  men,  whether  he  was  one  or 
not?— Yes. 

I>id  he  come  out  of  the  door  P — ^I  cannot 
say  ;  it  was  very  dark. 

It  is  stated  that  you  sent  no  quarter- 
master before  you;  did  you  send  any 
message  by  the  messenger  who  came  for 
you  ? — ^No,  I  do  nob  think  I  did. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Bvsh  ?[a) — I  sent 
tbe  messenger  on  to  Captain  Eetcouri, 

You  did  not  charge  nim  with  any  mes- 
sage ? — No ;  I  told  him  I  should  get  my 
troop  together,  and  come  as  quickly  as 
po^ble  to  Bristol. 

How  far  is  Tetbury  from  Dodington  P — 
Bather  moro  than  twelve  miles. 

It  is  further  from  Bristol  P— Yes ;  it  is 
a  continuation  of  the  same  road. 

Fabkb,  J.:  Was  Colonel  Brereton  is 
uniform  P — ^Ke  had  a  blue  coat  and  white 
feathers  in  his  hat,  I  think. 

TAUifTOK,  J.:  I  just  wish  to  ask  Capt. 
Codringion  a  question.  Will  you  give  me 
leave  to  ask  you  whether,  before  you 
withdrew  your  troop  from  Bristol,  you 
apprised  Colonel  Brereton,  or  the  mayor, 
or  any  authority,  civil  or  military,  of  your 
intention  to  do  soP — No,  I  saw  no  autho- 
rity whatever. 

Did  you  send  any  message  P— No ;  I  did 
not  know  where  to  send  any  message. 

I  understood  you  to  say  that  upon  your 
return  you  passed  by  the  Council  House  P 
—Yes. 

Did  you  stoj)  there,  aud  attempt  there 
to  give  intimation  that  you  were  about  to 
withdraw  your  troop  P — No,  we  did  not 
stop. 

Edward  Goes, — Examined  by  The  Solicitor 
General. 

I  believe  you  are  a  private  gentleman, 
residing  in  Bristol  P — ^Yes. 

In  Portland  Square  P— -Yes. 

Were  you  at  any  time  on  Monday 
morning,  the  31st  of  October,  at  the 
Council  House  P — ^I  was. 

Do  you  recollect  the  time  P— I  think  it 
must  have  been  about  nine  in  the  mom- 


..  hat  magistrates  did  you  see  there  P — 
I  saw  the  mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  Fripp, 
Danid,  EUhouse,  and  I  think  two  or  three 
others. 

Bt  HUhMue,  you  mean  the  tall  Mr. 
HUAotuef-^Yea. 


(a)  See  above,  p.  231. 


Do  you  recollect  any  other  names  P — ^No, 
not  any  others  ;  Mr.  Sheriff  Laa  was  there 
as  well. 

Did  you  make  any  communication  to 
the  magistrates,  or  did  anything  pass 
between  them  and  you  on  your  so  see- 
ing themP — In  the  morning,  at  break- 
fast  

I  do  not  want  anything  that  preceded 
your  going  to  the  Council  House  r — From 
what  had  passed  in  the  city  during  the 
Sunday  night  I  thought  it  my  bounden 
duty- 

Never  mind  what  you  thought;  have 
the  goodness  to  state  what  passed  at  the 
Council  House  P — When  I  entered  the 
room  where  they  were,  I  addressed 
myself  to  Mr.  Pinmsy,  I  said,  **Mr. 
Mayor,  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you  here, 
as  I  do  not  know  whetner  you  are  aware 
of  it  or  not,  but  the  report  is  universal 
that  you  have  been  out  of  the  city  the 
past  night ;  and,  sir,  I  call  upon  you,  as  a 
citizen  of  Bristol,  you,  who  are  the  mayor 
of  Bristol,  to  immediately  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  shall  be  for  the  future  preserva- 
tion of  the  city.  Now  certainly  it  is  day, 
but  in  a  few  hours  night  will  again  come, 
and  if  every  precaution  is  not  taken,  we 
are  wholly  a  destroyed  city." 

Did  you  yourself  suggest  anything  to 
the  mayor  as  being  proper  for  him  to  do  P 
— Yes,  I  did.  I  knew  the  spirits  of  the 
citizens  were  down  amazingly,  and  I 
desired  he  would,  with  me,  or  with  any 
other  person,  go  out  into  Queen  Square, 
and  other  parts  of  the  city,  to  show  the 
citizens  that  he  was  in  the  city,  and  not 
elsewhere,  as  it  was  reported. 

What  reply  was  made  to  that  observa- 
tion P — "  We  are,  sir,  on  most  important 
business." 

By  whom  P — By  the  mayor — **  and  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  leave." 

Was  that  the  answer  ^iven  to  that  part 
of  your  observation  which  implied  his 
reported  absence  during  the  nie^htP — He 
merely  observed  it  was  not  the  case; 
"  Sir,  you  see  I  am  here." 

Do  you  recollect  making  any  observa- 
tion at  that  time  to  the  mayor  or  the 
magistrates  on  tho  subject  of  armsP — I 
do. 

Be  so  good  as  to  relate  itP — I  said, 
**  Before  I  leave  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  there  is 
one  question  of  great  imx>ortance  I  will 
put  to  vou,  and  that  is,  have  you  ascer- 
tained the  quantity  of  arms  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  gunmakers  P"  His  replv  was, 
**No,  sir,  indeed  I  have  not;  would  you 
have  the  goodness  to  ascertain  itP" 

Did  you,  in  consecjuence  of  that,  take 
any  steps  to  ascertam  the  quantity  of 
arms  P — I  did.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  my 
bounden  duty,  and  I  would  go  imme- 
diately.   I  went  roimd  to  the    different 

I  2 
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persons  who  I  knew  were  gunmakers  and 
dealers  in  arms. 

State  what  yon  reported  P — I  gave  in  a 
list  of  about  800  in  the  possession  of  diffe- 
rent individaals. 

Upon  your  making  that  report,  what 
observation  was  made  to  you  either  by  the 
mayor,  or  by  an^  other  magistrate  in  his 
presence P— I  said,  "Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  I 
mnst  request  an  order  to  have  the  arms 
removed  to  a  place  of  security,  as  those  in 
whose  possession  they  are,  are  afraid  every 
moment  that  the  mob  will  come  and 
rescue  them  from  them/' 

Fajikb,  J. :  At  what  time  was  this  you 
went  P— A  little  after  nine. 

That  was  the  first  time  you  went ;  you 
then  went  round  to  the  gunsmiths  P — ^I 
suppose  about  ten  o'clock. 

The  Solicitor  General:  What  further 
passed  between  you  and  the  magistrates 
upon  this  subject  P — One  of  the  magistrates 
looked  up,  and  said,  '*  Mr.  Ooss,  we  cannot 
give  you  an  order." 

Was  this  in  the  presence  of  the  mayoi  P 
— Yes,  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor. 

Was  that  accompanied  by  any  general 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  magiiitrates, 
in  respect  of  what  should  be  done  with 
the  arms  P — An  observation  followed  from 
me,  "  Of  course  you  will  not  suffer  the 
arms  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  mob." 
Mr.  Alderman  Daniel  was  on  my  left  hann 
— I  turned  round,  and  said  to  him,  **  Mr. 
Daniel,  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  it  appears  to  be  most  serious  P" 

What  was  the  reply  P— "  Mr.  Com,  I  will 
tell  you  what  should  be  done:  let  the 
whole  of  them  be  thrown  into  the  Float." 

What  answer  did  you  make  to  tiiat 
advice  P — I  said,  "  Mr.  Dcbnid,  you  are  not 
in  earnest  in  what  you  sayP"  He  said, 
"  Yes,  I  am." 

Was  any  disapprobation  of  his  advice 
expressed  by  the  mayor  P — None  at  all. 

Scarlett :  What  advice  P 

The  Attorney  General:  To  throw  them 
into  the  Float.  Was  any  reason  assigned 
by  the  magistrates  for  the  statement  made 
to  you  that  they  would  not  give  you  any 
orders  P — ^Not  any  reason  assignea  to  me, 
certainly. 

In  your  hearing  P— Nor  in  my  hearing 
neither. 

Was  any  allusion  made  to  Colonel  Bre- 
reton  ? — I  proposed  the  plan  to  Mr.  Alder- 
man Daniel,  **  Here  is  a  list  of  800  stand 
of  arms;  without  difficulty  we  can  get 
another  hundred;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  are  assembled  in  their  different 
churches,  and  I  certainly  would  advise 
that  the  arms 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  Were  they  assembled 
on  the  Monday  in  the  churches  P — ^Yes,  on 
the  Monday  morning  they  were  assembled 
in  the  different  churches  by  the  orders  of 


the  magistrates.  I  said,  "  Let  the  arms 
be  sent  to  the  different  churches,  and  leA 
them  be  put  in  the  hands  of  men  that  yon 
can  depend  upon  knowing  the  use  of  arms  ; 
let  them  be  divided,  900  into  three  com- 
panies; let  them  have  a  commajider  at 
each  head ;  let  them  scour  the  citj  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  if  the  villains 
quit  it  not,  let  them  then  be  fired  on,  and 
if  every  man  is  killed  you  are  folly 
justified." 

LiTTLEDALE,  J.:  You  Said  that  they 
should  scour  the  city,  and  what  then? — 
That  if  the  villains  would  not  quit,  and 
were  every  one  of  them  killed,  in  my 
humble  judgment  they  would  be  folly 
justified. 

The  SoUeiior  General :  You  have  stated 
that  there  were  meetings  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  churches  that  morning  P — ^I  did. 

Were  you  present  at  any  of  them  ? — I 
was  present  at  the  church  of  the  parish  in 
which  I  resided — St.  Paul's. 

You  went  from  thence  to  the  Cooncil 
House  P — I  did. 

Was  there  any  magistrate,  or  any  person 
from  che  magistrates  there,  who  gave  any 
orders  or  directions  from  tiie  magisti-ates 
to  the  persons  at  that  parish  meeting  P — 
No,  not  any  that  I  am  aware  of ;  I  do  not 
understand  your  Question. 

You  have  statea  that,  previously  to  yoor 
going  to  the  Council  House,  you  attended 
the  parish  meeting ;  was  there  any  magiis- 
trate  or  any  person  sent  to  you  by  the 
magistrates  to  give  you  any  direction  P — 
Not  any;  we  were  all  waiting  for  the 
directions  of  the  magistrates. 

Having  stated  jrhat  passed  between  the 
magistrates  and  yourself  when  you  first 
visited  them,  did  you  then  quit  the  room  p 
—I  did. 

Without  any  orders  or  directions  being 
given  P — ^Yes,  I  called  on  Mr.  Alderman 
Daniel, 

I  ask,  whether  you  then  quitted  the 
room  P — Yes,  I  quitted  it  with  Mr.  Alder- 
man Daniel. 

Did  you  afterwards  return  to  the  room  ? 
—I  didf. 

Did  you  upon  this  return  to  the  room 
make  any  communication  again  to  the 
mayor  or  the  magistrates  m  his  pre- 
sence  P— Yes,  I  did.  I  had  been  round  to 
the  different  places,  and  ordered  all  the 
arms  to  be  packed  up  immediately,  and  I 
said  to  the  mayor,  "  Mr.  Mayor,  I  again 
entreat  I  may  have  an  order  for  weir 
removal."  The  mob  were  expected  in  by 
thousands,  every  moment,  and  I  thought 
it  of  great  importance. 

Was  an  order  given  by  the  mayor  or 
any  magistrate  in  his  presence  P^^Upon 
my  second  observation  to  the  mayor,  Mr. 
Sheriff  Lax  wviA  behind  his  chair;  he  said. 
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"  Mr.  Go8s,  every  order  will  be  given  that 
can  be  reqaired." 

Was  any  order  given  P 

Scarlett :  That  is  the  answer. 

The  SoUeitor  General :  Did  yon  then  leave 
the  room  P — I  lefb  the  room,  and  on  my 
going  into  the  passage,  going  downstairs, 
I  met  Mr.  John  Scandrett  Harford— he  is  a 
county  magistrate — and  I  requested  him 
to  interfere. 

Did  you  then  leave  the  room  P — I  did. 
I  sent  a  written  request  to  the  mayor,  that 
he  would  give  me  directions. 

Did  anything  further  pass  between  you 
and  the  magistrates  P — No,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect anything  further. 

Gross-examined  by  Scarlett. 
Tou  say  it  was  about  9  o'clock  on  the 
Monday  morning  you  first  went  P — ^Yes. 

How  long  did  you  stayP — Oh,  I  was 
round  the  Council  House  for  six  hours, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

You  went  first  in  the  morning,  and  you 
have  stated  the  speech  you  made  to  the 
mavor,  tellings  him  of  the  universal  report 
of  his  absence  P — The  observation  I  nad 
heard  made. 

Which  report  you  assisted  to  spread, 
did  you  not  P — ^I  should  hope  not.  1  gave 
it  bun  as  I  heard  it. 

And  you  requested  him  to  go  to  Queen 
8c)we,  and  the  mayor  said  he  was  busy  P 
—Yes. 

How  long  did  that  interview  lastP— 
Some  few  minutes. 

Did  you  remain  at  the  Council  House 
then  ?— No,  I  quitted  it  for  the  puqiose  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  arms  in  the 
possession  of  different  x)ersons. 

Was  it  at  that  first  interview  you  talked 
of  the  arms  P— Yes. 

Then  you  went  the  second  time  and 
BMbde  your  proposal  P— Yes. 

What  was  the  hour  of  the  day  P — I  sup* 
pose  about  ten,  or  it  is  possible  it  mignt 
be  a  little  after. 

Your  proposal  was  not  adopted,  was  it  P 
—I  asked  for  an  order  for  the  arms  to  be 
removed  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Yoa  made  a  proposal  that  the  arms 
Bhonld  be  sent  to  the  different  churches, 
and  entrusted  to  persons  who  knew  how 
to  use  them,— known  men, — and  that  they 
Bhould  scour  the  streets,  and  so  on  P — ^Yes, 
I  thought  that  very  important. 

And  yon  made  a  speech  to  the  magis- 
trates to  enforce  thai  ?— One  of  the  magis- 
trates said,  **  We  cannot  give  you  an 
order." 

An  order  to  do  what  P — For  the  arms  to 
be  romoved  to  a  place  of  safety. 

I  Bpeak  now  of  a  proposal  to  send  them 
to  the  churches;  you  proposed  to  send 
^cm  to  arm  the  people  who  were  well 
oiBposed ;  what  was  said  about  that  pro- 


posal— it  was  a  wise  OToposalP— Mr. 
Alderman  Daniel  said,  "We  cannot  do 
anything  without  some  officer ; "  I  will 
not  be  certain  of  the  name. 

Colonel  Brereton,  or  Major  Beckwith,  or 
Machaorth  ?  —  I  cannot  remember  the 
name ;  I  said,  "  Mr.  Daniel,  where  is  this 
gentleman P"  He  said,  "He  is  in  the 
adjoining  room." — "Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  show  me  whore  he  is  P" 

Then  you  went  to  him  to  propose  your 
plan  ?— 1  did. 

I  will  not  ask  what  passed  between  you 
and  him,  but  your  plans  were  not  adopted  P 
— I  do  not  think  they  were. 

In  consequence  of  that  you  made  a 
communication  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
did  you  not  P— Yes,  I  did  certainly  ;  when 
I  saw  the  city  in  that  state  I  felt  it  my 
bounden  duty  to  acquaint  the  Grovemment 
with  it. 

Had  you  been  sworn  in  a  special  con- 
stable, either  the  Sunday  or  the  Saturday  P 
— I  had  not. 

Upon  your  oath,  were  not  you  desired 
to  be  sworn  in  P — I  was  not. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  P — I  will  swear 
it  five  hundred  times  over. 

At  no  period  were  you  desired  to  be 
sworn  inP — At  no  period:  I  think  it 
might  be  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
after,  I  was ;  not  then. 

I  will  not  say  to  be  sworn ;  but  wore 
not  you  desired  to  serve  as  a  oonstablo  P — 
No. 

Was  there  nothing  said  about  your  being 
liable  to  a  charge  if  you  did  not  P— No, 
upon  my  oath. 

Alderman  Da/niel  talked  about  throwing 
them  into  the  Float,  and  you  said,  "  You 
are  not  in  earnest,"  and  he  said,  "  Yes,  I 
am  in  earnest  P  " — He  is  a  very  honest  and 
excellent  man,  in  private  character,  and  I 
believe  he  thought  that  best ;  but  it  was 
not  my  opinion. 

Did  you  happen  to  find  out  what  was 
done  with  the  arms  P — Yes,  I  ascertained 
after  some  time  that  some  proportion  of 
them  had  been  received  by  some  officer  or 
by  some  mao. 

You  ascertained  that,  did  you  P — Yes. 

Did  you  ascertain  at  what  time  that 
arrangement  had  been  made  P — From  the 
same  source  that  I  ascertained  that,  I 
understood  that  some  time  in  the  after- 
noon they  were  received  from  the  gun- 
makers. 

In  short,  you  did  not  learn  from  the 
magistrates  any  knowledge  they  had  about 
the  armsP  you  did  not  learn  anything 
from  them,  except  that  they  talked  of 
throwing  them  into  the  Float  P — ^No;  to 
the  note  I  sent  into  the  mayor,  he  replied, 
on  the  same  note,  that  orders  had  been 
given. 

That   you   need  not   trouble  yourself 
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about  it,  that  orders  had  been  given, 
and  yon  need  not  trouble  yourself  any 
further  P — No ;  he  ia  a  more  polite  man 
than  that— a  worthier  man  in  the  city  of 
Bristol  there  is  not ;  I  am  not  come  here 
against  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  nor  any  other 
man ;  I  am  oome  here  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth. 

What  was  the  reply? — ^His  reply  was, 
*'  Every  order  has  been  given  with  regard 
to  the  arms." 

Pabkb,  J. :  That  was  in  answer  to  the 
written  request  P — ^Yes ;  that  justifies  my 
opinion,  I  think,  that  it  was  deemed  of 
some  importance  that  the  arms  should  be 
taken  care  of. 

Major  Beehwiih. — Examined  by  Wtlde, 

Were  you  the  Major-Commandant  of 
the  14th  Light  Dragoons  P— I  was. 

Did  you  proceed  to  Bristol  on  Monday, 
the  31st  of  October,  in  the  last  year  P— I 
did. 

Did  you  receive  an  intimation  that  your 
presence  was  requested  at  Bristol  during 
the  night  P — I  received  a  request  from  the 
Mayor  of  Bristol,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

At  what  hour  did  you  arrive  in  Bristol  P 
— About  seven ;  I  received  a  requisition 
at  Gloucester. 

What  distance  is  Gloucester  from  Bris- 
tol P — About  forty  miles. 

At  what  time  did  you  arrive  at  Bristol 
in  the  morning  P — ^About  seven. 

On  your  arrival  at  Bristol,  where  did 
you  go  P — I  went  to  the  Council  House. 

Did  you  proceed  with  your  troop,  or  did 
you  go  on  nrst,  leaving  them  to  follow  P — 
I  gave  directions  that  a  sufficient  force  to 
guard  the  quarters  of  the  militanr  hospital 
should  be  left  at  Gloucester,  and  that  the 
rest  should  march  immediately  to  Bristol ; 
I  myself  proceeded,  having  given  that 
order,  accompanied  by  the  ac^'utant  in  a 
post-chaise. 

Where  did  you  go  to  in  Bristol  P — To 
the  Council  House. 

Whom  did  you  find  at  the  Council 
House  P — I  found  the  mayor,  Mr.  Ptmiey, 
and  three  or  four  other  magistrates;  I 
also  believe  I  found  the  town  clerk,  Mr. 
Serjeant  Ludbw. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what 
passed  between  vou  and  the  magistrates 
upon  your  arrival  P — On  seeing  the  mM^s- 
trates,  I  introduced  myself  as  the  officer 
commanding  the  14th  Dragoons.  I  in- 
quired where  the  squadron  of  the  14th, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Bristol,  was.  They 
told  me  that  it  had  been  sent  out  of  the 
city  by  Colonel  Breretont  but  that  they 
did  not  know  where,  and  they  referred  me 
to  Colonel  BrereUm.  The  magistrates 
then  complained  very  much  of  Colonel 


Brereton  not  having  supported  them. 
They  stated  that  they  had  no  authority 
whatever ;  that  the  mob  was  in  complete 
possession  of  the  city.  They  told  me  that 
the  Riot  Act  had  been  repeatedly  read ; 
they  also  mentioned  that  they  believed 
that  the  squadron  of  the  14th  had  been 
sent  to  Brislington — at  sJl  events  it  was 
in  the  immemate  neighbourhood — and 
they  understood  that  orders  had  been  sent 
that  it  should  return. 

Upon  that  did  you  make  any  applica- 
tion to  them  p — Upon  hearing  that  state- 
ment, I  requested  thai  one  or  two  magis- 
trates would  accompany  me  on  horseback, 
and  I  promised  presently  to  restore  order. 
They  all  refused  to  do  so ;  upon  which  I 
put  the  same  question  to  them  mdividually. 
They  all  refti»dd.  One  stated  that  it  would 
make  him  unpopular;  another,  that  it 
would  cause  his  shipping  to  be  destroyed  ; 
another,  his  property ;  m  short,  they  all 
refVised.  They  also  informed  me  that  none 
of  them  knew  how  to  ride  on  horseback, 
except  one  gentleman,  and  they  pointed 
to  the  tall  Mr.  Alderman  HUhouse.  Mr, 
HUhouee  said  that  he  had  not  been  on 
horseback  for  18  years,  and  he  also  re- 
marked that  he  would  hold  anvbody 
responsible  who  said  a  second  time  that  he 
coidd  ride. 

Upon  this  passing,  what  did  you  say  or 
doP — Upon  hearing  this,  I  required  a 
written  authority  from  the  magistrates  to 
take  the  measures  that  might  be  expedient 
towards  putting  down  the  riot. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  found 
the  mayor  there  during  this  interview  ? — 
Yes. 

Was  the  mayor  the  person  that  gave 
you  these  written  directions  for  which  you 
applied  at  that  meeting  P — ^Yes,  as  well  as 
I  can  recollect;  it  was  written  by  Mr. 
Ludlow,  the  town  clerk,  signed  by  the 
m^or,  and  ffiven  bv  the  mayor  to  me. 

Be  so  gooa  as  to  hand  that  to  the  officer 
to  be  re^S. 

[The  same  was  deHvered  in,  and  read 
as  follows :] 

Signed,  ^'CniJiLBS  Pinnbt,  Mayor,"  addressed 
"  to  Major  Beckwith,  14th  Light  Dragoons." 

"  Council  House,  Bristol, 

October  Slst,  18SI. 
"  Sir,— You  are  hereby  authorised  to  disperse 
any  mob  which  may  assemble  in  this  city  in  a 
riotous  or  tumultuous  manner,  in  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace." 

You  have  said  that  you  applied  to  each 
magistrate  individuaUy,  U)  accompany 
you ;  did  you  apply  to  the  mayor  among 
the  rest  P— I  did 

What  answer  did  you  receive  from  the 
mayor  P  I  am  not  cerbain  if  he  named  his 
shipping  or  his  properly;  he  named  either 
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one  or  the  other,  saying  that  it  would 
cause  it  to  be  destroyed. 

At  the  time  you  received  that  order, 
had  your  men  arrived  ? — ^No. 

Were  you  then  in  your  uniform  or  in 
plain  clothes  P — I  was  not  in  uniform. 

Did  anything  further  pass  between  you 
and  the  magistrates,  or  did  you  proceed  to 
find  your  men  P — I  proceeded  immediately 
in  search  of  Colonel  Brereton,  whom  the 
mi^istrates  told  me  I  should  probably 
find  in  Queen  Square. 

How  soon  after  did  your  men  arrive  P — 
1  shonld  think  not  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
How  soon  after  your  men  arrived  did 
you  proceed  with  them  to  Queen  Square  P 
— The  first  attack  was  made  in  GoUege 
Green  by  the  troops ;  after  that  time  the 
troops  proceeded  generally  at  a  gallop. 

"YoxL  first  proceeded  with  your  men  to 
College  Green  P — There  was  a  great  deal 
happened  previous  to  that. 
Was  the  mayor  present  P— No. 
Was  what  happened  previous  to  your 
proceeding  to  Colonel  Brereton  and  having 
some  conversation  with  him  P — ^Yes. 

Where  had  you  seen  him  P — I  had  seen 

him  first  at  Queen  Square,  and  afterwards 

at  the  adjutant's  lodgings  in  Unity  Street. 

Unity  Street  is  dose  to  College  Green  P 

— Close  to  College  Green. 

Are  those  the  lodgings  of  Colonel  Brere* 
ton  f—'No,  it  is  the  adjutant's  lodgings. 

"What  had  passed  between  you  and 
Colonel  Brereton? — On  finding  Colonel 
Brereton  in  Queen  Square  I  expressed  the 
astonishment  I  felt  at  the  scene  that  was 
going  on,  and  asked  what  had  become  of 
the  squadron  of  the  14th  Dragoons  P — 
Colonel  Brereton  informed  me  that  he  had 
sent  them  out  of  Bristol  the  day  before  to 
Keynsham,  but  that  Major  Machworth  had 
been  sent  for  them,  and  that  they  might 
be  expected  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  I  am  not  quite  certain 
which  it  was.  Colonel  Brereton  said  that 
the  magistrates  would  not  authorise  him 
in  using  force ;  and  on  my  telling  Colonel 
Brereton  that  the  General  Orders  of  the 
Army  made  it  imperative  on  him  to  act 
without  a  magistrate,  if  one  were  not  pre- 
sent, he  informed  me  that  with  so  small 
a  force  as  was  at  present  in  Bristol  it  was 
impossible  to  do  anything,  and  that  he 
must  wait  for  considerable  reinforcements. 
He  then  informed  me  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly fatigued,  and  that  he  should  go 
home  to  dress,  and  desired  that  I  would 
wait  for  him  in  an  hour  at  the  recruiting 
office  in  College  Ghreen. 

You  did  afterwards  go  to  him  P — Yes,  I 
afterwards  went  to  him. 

Did  you  then  state  to  him  any  determi- 
nation that  you  had  formed  P — I  stated 
that  I  had  examined  the  city. 


CampbeU :  Are  you  ^ing  to  enter  into 
all  the  particulars  of  this  P 

Wilde :  No,  I  pass  it  wholly  over.  After 
you  had  an  interview  with  Colonel  Brereton^ 
did  you  go  and  dress  yourself  P—*I  went 
and  put  on  my  uniform. 

By  that  time  had  your  men  arrived  P — 
They  arrived  in  a  minute  or  two  after. 

Where  did  you  proceed  to  P — ^A  report 
was  immediately  afterwards  made,  m  a 
few  minutes,  that  the  mob  was  plundering 
the  cellars  of  the  Bishop's  Palace ;  the 
squadron  inmiediatelv  mounted,  and  after 
a  great  number  of  charges,  in  about  two 
hours  the  mob  was  put  down  in  every 
part  of  the  city. 

Had  those  charges  been  made  in  difi*er- 
ent  parts  of  the  cityP — The  instant  one 
charge  had  been  made,  the  troops  were 
rallied,  and  proceeded  to  difierent  parts, 
dispersing  the  mob  wherever  they  were 
found. 

During  those  charges  was  it  necessary 
to  destroy  any  lives  P — ^A  great  number. 

During  any  part  of  those  charges  did 
you  see  any  magistrate,  in  any  part  of 
the  city  where  you  had  occasion  to  go,  to 
make  wose  charges  P— Kot  one. 

You  mentionea  you  thought  that  paper 
was  written  by  the  town  clerk;  do  you 
know  Mr.  Seijeant  Ludlow^s  writing,  or  is 
it  a  mere  supposition  of  yours  P — It  is  sup- 
position; it  was  signed  by  Mr.  Pvimey, 
and  given  to  me ;  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, it  was  written  by  the  town  clerk. 

CVoss-examined  by  Campbell. 

Did  you  make  some  of  those  charges  at 
a  full  gallop  P-— At  full  speed. 

Ca/mpbeU:  Which  it  was  expected  that 
the  magistrates  should  head  P 

Wilds :  The  witness  has  not  said  so ;  the 
witness  does  not  say  he  wanted  the  magis- 
trates to  head  those  charges. 

GamypbeU:  How  long  were  you  em- 
ployed in  making  those  charges  P  —  I 
should  think  from  about  ten  o'clock  till 
twelve. 

And  then  the  peace  of  the  city  was  com- 
pletely restored  P — The  peace  of  the  city 
was  completely  restored. 

Did  Colonel  Brereton  assist  in  making 
those  charges  P — Colonel  Brereton  occa- 
sionally came  up  with  the  troops,  but  sat 
upon  his  horse,  and  said  nothing ;  he  gave 
no  orders,  and,  in  short,  he  reinonstrated 
with  me  before.  In  an  interview  I  had 
with  Colonel  Brereton,  after  having  exa- 
mined the  city,  I  acquainted  him  that  I 
heard,  &om  everywhere,  that  large  crowds 
of  people  were  coming  from  the  country 
to  join  the  rioters ;  that  it  was  indispen- 
sable immediatelv  to  put  down  those  in 
the  town  before  they  could  be  reinforced. 
Colonel  Brereton  told  me  it  was  impos- 
sible.     On    my    acquainting    him    witii 
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the  authority  1  had  received  from  the 
iDagistrates,  and  that  I  was  determined 
to  disperse  every  mob  as  soon  as  the 
squadron  returned,  he  said,  '*  If  you  do 
BO  it  is  on  your  own  responsibility." 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  Did  you  tell  him  what 
you  were  going  to  do  ? — I  did. 

Campbell :  Aud  you  did  it  upon  your  own 
responsibility  P — I  did. 

Me  being  your  commanding  officer  ?  Do 
not  suppose  that  I  impute  the  remotest 
blame  to  you.  At  the  meeting  with  the 
magistrates  you  had  not  known  those  gen- 
tlemen before,  I  suppose? — ^I  had  never 
seen  Bristol  in  my  life. 

Yon  hardly  knew  the  names  of  the  gen- 
tlemen you  met,  whom  you  understood  to 
be  magistrates? — ^No;  the  only  people  I 
can  speak  positively  to  are  Mr.  Pinney, 
the  mayor,  and  Mr.  Alderman  HUTiouse, 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Alderman  Camplin  ? 
— I  do  not. 

Was  not  it  Mr.  Alderman  Qa/iwblvn  that 
said  he  had  not  been  on  horseoack  for 
many  years  P — Certainly  not. 

You  do  not  know  Mr.  Alderman  Camp' 
lin  ^ — If  he  were  pointed  out  to  me  I  might 
very  likely  say  that  I  had  seen  that  gentle- 
man before,  but  I  do  not  know  him  per- 
sonally. 

You  had  not  seen  him  before  P — No. 

I  suppose  you  know  the  mayor  by  his 
figure?— Yes. 

A  little  short  stature,  and  deformed 
hump? — Yes;  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  the  mayor  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  collected  of  the  party  I 
saw. 

Did  you  then  know  that  he  had  sat  up 
two  whole  nights  ? — He  appeared  fatigued. 

Did  you  observe  that  he  still  had  on 
short  breeches,  with  buckles  and  silk 
stockings  ? — No,  I  did  not  observe  that. 

Have  not  vou  said  that,  in  your  opinion, 
the  mayor  nad  been  unjustly  blamed  7 — 
Immediately  after  the  affair  at  Bristol 
everyone  said  that  the  whole  blame  and 
responsibility  rested  with  the  magistrates. 

Did  not  vou  say  that  you  thought  the 
mavor  had  been  uxnustly  blamed? — I  said 
he  had  been  blamed  to  too  great  an  extent. 

Did  not  you  mako  use  of  that  expression, 
that  the  mayor  had  been  unjustly  blamed, 
and  that  you  would  take  care  the  saddle 
was  put  upon  the  right  horse? — Certainly 
not  in  those  words,  but  I  might  have  said 
that  I  thought  other  forties  were  to  blame 
as  well  as  the  magistrates,  and  that  I 
thought  it  unjust  to  lay  the  whole  of  that 
calamity  to  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates. 

I  only  wish  to  ask  whether  you  do  not 
recollect,  soon  after,  saying  that  the  mayor 
had  been  unjustly  blamed— do  you  recol- 
lect saying  so  ?— I  do  not.  I  am  certain  I 
did  not ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  may  very 


likely  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
quantity  of  blamye  thrown  upon  the  major 
was  unjust. 

The  Attorney  General :  That  is  the  case, 
my  Lords,  for  the  prosecution. 

Speech  fob  thb  Defence. 

SeaHett  addressed  the  jury  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — May  it  please  your  Lord- 
ships, gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  time 
is  at  length  arrived  when  th^  mayor  and 
the  magistrates  of  Bristol  have  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them  of  stating  their  case 
and  proving  it  by  evidence.  They  have 
suffered  much  obloquy,  much  persecution, 
much  misrepresentation.  They  feel,  and 
they  deeply  deplore,  the  calamity  that  hae 
befallen  their  city.  They  cannot  deem  it 
otherwise  than  a  great  aggravation  of  that 
calamitjr  that  they  should  have  been  made 
the  subjects  of  reproach  as  havinff  occa- 
sioned it,  and  that  for  a  long  perioa.  For 
twelve  months  since  that  calamity  befell 
the  city  of  Bristol  the^  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  an  investigation,  not  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  his  Majesty,  not  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  but  by  a  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  committee  appointed 
amongst  their  own  townsmen,  ana  formed 
— however  respectable  the  individuals  may 
be  who  formed  it,  which  I  do  not  doubt — 
formed  chiefly,  if  not  exdusively,  of  that 
party  in  the  town  which,  from  their  poli- 
tical feelings,  as  well  as  religious  differ- 
ences, have  been  lonff  opposed  to  the  ma- 
gistracy of  BristoLCa) 

Gentlemen,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  that  town,  the  chief  authority,  is 
vested  in  the  magistrates;  and  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong  in  entertaining 
such  a  feeling,  I  trust  you  will  think  it 

(a)  On  the  7  th  February  1832  the  mayor  mote 
to  Lord  Melbourne  reminding  him  of  the  close 
of  the  trials  under  the  Special  Commission  aDd<^ 
the  Courts  Martial,  adding,  "  It  does  not  ai^>ear 
to  them  (the  magistrates)  to  be  their  duty  to  re- 
main longer  under  the  observations  whieh  hare 
been  so  continually  and  abundantly  made  upon 
them  without  doing  all  in  their  power  to  vin- 
dicate themselves  ...  If  His  Majeiity's 
law  officers  should  think  that  they  have  been 
guilty  of  any  criminal  misconduct  or  negligence, 
all  they  can  say  is  that  they  will  be  most  happy 
to  submit  their  conduct  to  the  constitutional 
tribunal  upon  a  criminal  information  to  be  filed 
against  them.  But  if,  after  all  the  statements 
which  have  been  industriously  collected  and 
sent  to  your  Lordship,  it  should  appear  that 
they  are  not  properly  liable  to  such  a  proceeding, 
they  hope  that  your  Lordship  will  consider  that 
as  all  the  magistrates  of  the  Kingdom  are  liable 
to  your  Loidship's  control  and  animadversion, 
they  have  also  a  fair  claim  upon  your  Lordship 
for  your  protection.  Papers  of  Solicitor  A 
Treasury,  No.  1262." 
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not  an  nimaiaral  feeling  for  them  to  en- 
tertain that  they  were  Bnbjected  to  a  gross 
ixidignity  when  they  found  that  a  tribunal 
was  formed  of  their  own  citizens  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  their  conduct,  to  which 
tiribunal  th^  could  not  be  parties  but  as 
calprits.  Efowever,  gentlemen,  the  day  is 
at  length  arrived.  The  result  of  that  in- 
vestigpfttion,  in  which,  I  understand,  those 
who  instituted  it  boasted  they  had  re- 
ceived the  countenance  and  support  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  has  proauced  this 
information,  with  various  others,  filed  by 
my  learned  friend  the  AUomey  General; 
and  the  mayor  of  Bristol  is  now  called 
upon  to  meet  the  weight  and  authority 
of  an  accusation  by  the  public  prose- 
cutor, without  having,  until  he  neard 
the  evidence  detailed  in  this  Court, 
any  ^  opportunitjr  of  learning  any  one 
particular  in  which  his  conduct  was  con- 
demned. 

Gkntlemen,  the  information  thai  you 
have  now  to  try  deals  in  very  general 
terms.  It  embraces  a  period  commencing 
with  the  Saturday  and  terminating  on  the 
Monday,  and  the  only  charge  made  against 
the  magistrates,  except  one,  is  that  they 
did  not  do  their  duty.  In  what  particular 
they  failed — what  precise  duty  was  ex- 
pected from  them,  or  omitted  by  them — 
all  this  they  have  had  to  learn  from  the 
evidence  of  to-day,  having  had  no  intima^ 
tion,  either  by  the  record  which  you  are 
now  trpng,  or  by  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing their  accusers  face  to  face,  what  were 
the  imputations  cast  upon  them.  Gentle- 
men, you  have  heard  but  half  the  case. 
Ton  have  heard,  indeed,  a  statement 
which  my  learned  friend  has  read,  ad- 
dressed l^  the  mayor  to  my  Lord  MeU 
h&wme  and  to  Lord  HiU,  containing  a 
general  outline  of  the  proceeding^;  a 
statement  exclusively  maae  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  general  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  riot,  and  without  the  least 
apprehension  that  those  who  made  it  were 
called  upon,  at  that  period,  to  exculpate 
themselves  from  charges  of  which  they 
were  not  conscious.  If^  gentlemen,  I  were 
to  endeavour  to  represent  to  you  the  great 
anxiety  I  feel  in  this  cause — an  anxiety 
that  probably  would  render  me  less  ca- 
pable of  dischar  ffing  my  duty — ^you  might, 
perhaps,  think  wat  I  was  usins  the  com- 
mon art  of  an  advocate  to  enaeavour  to 
bespeak  your  attention  and  your  benevo- 
lence. I  am  confident,  however,  that  when 
yon  look  at  this  case  in  the  whole,  in  its 
detail,  and  in  its  result,  you  will  think  it 
one  of  the  most  important  cases  that  ever 
was  brought  before  this  great  tribunal — 
one  in  which  the  magistracy  and  the  g^en- 
try  of  Bngland  have  a  deep  and  an  im- 
portant interest.  For  I  will  venture  to 
say  that,  if  Mr.  Finney ^  the  mayor  of  Bris- 


tol, could,  by  possibility,  be  convicted  by 
your  verdict  upon  the  evideace  you  have 
already  heard,  or  upon  the  topics  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  laid  before  you,  there 
would  be  no  safetv  for  anj  magistrate  in 
the  kingdom ;  no  honesty  m  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  no  zeal,  no  integrity  could 
save  him  from  the  malice  and  the  vengeance 
of  his  enemies. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
make  some,  although  but  few,  observa- 
tions on  the  evidence  adduced  by  my 
learned  friend,  because,  as  I  must  neces- 
sarily occupy  a  large  portion  of  your  time 
in  filling  up  those  parts  of  the  case  which 
he  has  left  imperfect,  I  shall,  by  my  evi- 
dence, not  oppose  but  reinforce  many  of 
those  statements  that  his  witnesses  have 
made,  from  which  I  think  that  even  now, 
were  it  an  ordinary  case— were  it  not  so 
deep  a  trust  in  which  I  feel  myself  bound, 
not  only  to  vindicate  the  innocence,  but 
the  honour  of  the  gentleman  entrusted  to 
my  care — I  should,  upon  that  evidence 
alone,  confidently  expect  your  acquittal. 
But  you  must  hear  further  evidence.  Upon 
the  statement  of  my  learned  friend,  con- 
sidering the  trouble  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
have  to  give  you  on  my  part,  I  shall  de- 
tain vou  but  a  short  time.  Indeed,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  those  statements  in  my  learned 
friend's  speech  which  have  been  contra- 
dicted by  nis  evidence.  A  great  many  of 
the  facts  which  he  has  stated  have  been 
already  explained,  or  contradicted  and  re- 
futed, and  to  the  evidence,  therefore,  I 
should  refer  you,  and  not  to  his  speech. 
But  there  are  two  or  three  topics  in  that 
speech  which  I  think  myself  bound  to 
draw  your  attention  to,  because  I  am  per- 
suaded that  you  will  find,  upon  considera- 
tion, that  the  weakness  of  my  learned 
friend's  evidence  has  not  been  supplied 
by  the  strength  of  his  argument.  Let  us 
hear  the  propositions  made  by  my  learned 
friend. 

He  states  to  you,  *'  that  the  magistrates 
had  authoritv,"  as  undoubtedly  they  had 
by  law,  *'  and  a  duty  cast  upon  them  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  those  crimes  which 
result  from  breaches  of  the  peace."  But, 
he  says,  *•  that  they  are  invested,  by  law, 
with  an  authority  of  compelling  every 
man,  within  the  sound  of  their  voice,  to 
take  up  arms  if  it  be  necessary. "(a)  Now, 
gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  be  caught  by 
words.  The  magistrates  are  invested,  says 
my  learned  friend,  with  an  authority  of 
compelling  every  man  to  take  up  arms. 
Now,  in  one  sense,  that  proposition  is 
true,  but  not  in  the  sense  m  which  you 
are  called  upon  to  apply  it  to  Mr.  Finney. 


(o)  See  above,  p.  28, 
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It  is  trae  that  as  magistrates  they  are 
entitled  to  call  upon  every  man,  when 
they  witness  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  a 
riot,  to  act  in  the  King's  name  in  assisting 
them  to  quell  it.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
if  a  man  refuses  to  come  he  is  therefore 
liable  to  immediate  coercion.  If,  indeed, 
the  law  could  invest  the  magistrate  with 
the  force  of  a  giant,  with  the  hundred 
arms  as  well  as  the  strength  of  Briare^, 
so  that  he  might,  in  his  own  person,  com- 
pel immediate  assistance,  my  learned 
mend  would  be  right.  But  all  that  the 
law  does  is  to  make  the  party  who  refuses 
to  aid  the  magistrate  liable  to  an  indict- 
ment, and  upon  the  trial  of  that  indict- 
ment and  his  conviction  his  punishment 
must  depend.  That  is  the  sole  process  of 
compulsion.  I  should  be  ^lad  to  know 
whether  that  power  which  the  law  gives, 
and  which  can  'only  be  enforced  by  the 
administration  of  the  law,  would  enable  a 
magistrate  to  call  upon  the  population  of 
a  town  that  is  determined  to  resist  him, 
and  to  make  them  at  a  moment,  whether 
they  will  or  not,  come  to  his  aid.  How 
could  my  unfortunate  client,  Mr.  Finney, 
whose  description  you  have  heard  from 
the  witnesses,  how  could  he  expect  that 
assistance,  or  how  command  it?  or  if  com- 
manded, how  upon  the  very  evidence  you 
have  already  heard  enforce  it?  Gen- 
tlemen,  you  will  please  to  recollect,  there- 
fore, that  though  I  a^ree  in  the  proposi- 
tion of  my  learned  friend  in  that  sense, 
that  the  law  makes  every  man  liable  to 
punishment  who  refuses  to  aid  a  magis- 
trate or  the  sheriff  in  keeping  the  peace, 
yet  there  is  no  law  that  can  overcome 
the  law  of  nature,  which  disables  a  magis- 
trate, by  any  personal  force  that  he  pos- 
sesses, from  comnelling  men  to  assist  nim 
whether  they  will  or  not. 

Now  the  next  proposition  of  my  learned 
fHend,  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention, 
is  one  that  I  can  hardly  suppose,  upon 
due  consideration,  he  would  wish  you  to 
consider  that  he  would  deliberately  sup- 
port. The  proposition  is  this :  he  says, 
**The  law  requires  every  individual  ma- 
gistrate, under  such  circumstances,  to  act 
with  vigour  and  resolution  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  peace ;  and  in  case  of  any 
smaU  excess  of  power,  covered  by  his  own 
good  intentions  at  the  time,  he  need  not 
be  afraid  of  any  severe  consequences, 
either  of  a  civil  or  criminal  nature."  (a) 
Now  let  us  see  what  that  proposition 
means.  The  good  intentions  of  a  magis- 
trate, his  honesty,  his  zeal,  may  excuse 
him.  In  what  case,  according  to  my 
learned  friend?  In  case  he  commits  an 
excess  of  severity,  and  sheds  blood  unne- 


(o)  See  above,  p.  28. 


cessarilyP     My  learned  friend  is  rigbt. 
If  a  magistrate  is  honestly  of  opinion,  and 
those  who  act  with  him  concur,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  use  deadly  weapons  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  a  mob,  and  to 
cause  the  military  to  fire  upon  them,   £ 
agree  with  my  learned  friend  that,   al- 
though by-and-by  it  might  turn  out,  upon 
cooler  consideration,  that  the  magistr&tes 
mi^ht   have    accomplished   their    olnect 
wimout  that  degree  of  force,  yet  their 
good    intentions  ought  to  excuse   them. 
But  my  learned  friend  has  been    gaite 
silent  on  the  other  part  of  the  jnropOBition. 
If  the  magistrates  have  good  intentions, 
if  they  wish  to  avoid  shedding  blood,  and 
if  they  err,  not  in  an  excess  of  severity, 
but  an  excess  of  lenity,  my  learned  friend 
is  not  the  man  to  say  that  they  could  be 
excused  from  any  severe  consequences  of 
a  civil  or  a  criminal  nature.    GentXemen, 
I  ask  at  this  moment,  in  the  progress  of 
this  cause    from  the  beginning  to    this 
time,  either  in  the  s|ieech  of  my  learned 
friend  or  in  the  evidence,  has  any  im- 
proper motive  been  ascribed  to  these  ma- 
gistrates?    Has  any  one  corrupt  inten- 
tion, any  one  desire  not  to  do  their  daty, 
been  either  pointed  at  by  the  evidence  or 
suggested  by  my  learned  Mend?     E^ve 
I  not  a  right  to  say  that,  if  they  have 
erred,  which  I  do  not  admit ;  have  £  not 
a  right  to  say  that,  if  they  formed  a  mis- 
taken judgment;  have  I  not  a  right  to 
say  that,  if  they  mistook  the  disposition 
of  the  town  of  Bristol,  it  was,  at  least,  an 
innocent  mi80once})tion  that  they  could 
not  obtain  the  civil  aid  of  their  fellow 
citizens  to  assist  in  quelling  the  riots? 
Have  I  not  a  right  to  say  that  l^ey  are 
also  entitled  to  a  little  consideration,  and 
to  be  protected  from  any  severe  conse- 
quences of  a  criminal  nature  P   My  learned 
friend  has  not  thought  proper  to  give  70a 
that  part  of  the  alternative.    We  are  to 
take  the  law,  therefore,  to  be  this,  that 
when  an  excess  of  severity  tekes  place, 
accompanied   with  good  intentions,    the 
magistrate  may  be  excused;  but  where 
error  is  committed  cm  the  side  of  lenity, 
though    with    equallj    good    intentions, 
whilst  my  learned  fnend  administers  the 
law,  he  is  not  to  be  excused ! 

Gentlemen,  what  is  the  result  of  the 
whole  evidence  you  have  been  hearing  for 
several  days  P  Do  me  the  favour  to  con- 
sider that  you  are  now  sitting  calmly,  free 
from  all  fear,  from  all  alarm,  from  aJl 
agitation,  to  deliberate  upon  what  was 
proper  to  be  done  in  the  midst  of  tumult 
that  might  have  alarmed  any  man,  in  the 
midst  of  agitations  and  violence  that 
might  have  disturbed  the  coolest  judg- 
ment.  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  would  think 
it,  even  at  this  time,  supposing  the  evi- 
dence had  been  of  a  difllerent  character 
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f^m  what  it  is,  and  had  led  more  justly 
to  the  cooclasion  my  learned  friend  de- 
mands of  yon ;  I  ask  now,  would  you  say 
that,  because  you  might  be  of  opinion  that 
if  some  other  course  had  been  adopted 
Bristol  might  haye  been  saved  from  con- 
flagration, therefore,  the  magistrates 
must  be  guilty?  No,  gentlemen,  you 
have  this  advantage  of  them :  you  have, 
in  the  calm  consideration  of  this  question, 
nothing  to  molest  you ;  you  have  no  wives 
and  families  to  think  of;  you  have  not 
the  safety  of  the  citizen  to  think  of ;  you 
have  not  the  responsibility  of  acting  with 
or  without  the  military  to  think  of;  you 
may,  therefore*  form  a  judgment.  rer« 
haps  you  may  be  of  opinion  that,  if  a  few 
lives  had  been  sacrificed  upon  the  Satur- 
day, that  if  blood  had  been  spilt  the  town 
of  Bristol  might  have  been  saved;  you 
may  be  of  that  opinion — ^it  is  but  a  con- 
jecture. But  suppose  you  are  right ;  are 
you  ready  on  that  account  to  condenm 
the  magistrates  when  they  acted  under 
the  assurance  of  an  officer  of  his  Majesty, 
that  he  would  undertake  for  the  safety  of 
the  town  without  using  that  dreadful  ex- 
pedient? 

More  than  that,  gentlemen ;  does  any 
honest  man  believe  that,  if  the  magis- 
trates, upon  the  evidence  of  my  learned 
friend,  had  done  that  which  he  says  was 
their  duty,  and  had  spilt  blood  upon  the 
Saturday,  and  saved  Bristol?  does  any 
ma|^  doubt  but  that  they  would  have  been 
indicted  for  murder,  and  that  the  Gro- 
vemment  would  have  defended  them? — 
that  when  the  magistrates  call  upon  a 
military  man  to  aid  them  in  clearing  the 
streets,  and  desire  him  to  use  all  the 
means  necessary,  and  he  tells  them  there 
is  no  occasion  to  do  more  than  to  ride  about 
amount  the  mob,  who  are  good-natured, 
and  will  disperse  presentl;y — "  If  you  leave 
them  to  me  I  will  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  city  '* — can  any  man  doubt 
tiiot  if  a  magistrate  said,  *'  Sir,  I  do  not 
ask  yon  to  be  responsible,  I  will  be  re- 
sponsible myself,  1  order  you  to  fire  *' — 
can  any  man  doubt  that,  if  a  magistrate  had 
done  that,  and  a  life  had  been  taken  away 
by  it,  though  the  city  had  been  saved,  the 
magistrate  would  have  been  jastly  indicted 
for  murder  ?  Would  his  good  intentions 
have  excused  him  then  ?  I  think  they 
ought,  but  I  have  great  doubts  whether 
they  would  in  these  times. 

Gentlemen,  we  know  the  history  of  that 
veiy  transaction ;  a  constable  who  had  the 
imprudence  to  go  out  with  a  pistol  with 
the  beet  intentions — I  believe  a  half -pay 
captain — ^npon  that  very  Monday  morning, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  person, 
was  indicted,  and  I  never  heard  that  he 
was  defended  by  the  Gt>vemment.  My 
learned  friend  did  not  defend  him.    He 


was    defended  at   his  own   expense.      I 
allude  to  Captain  Levns^s  case. (a) 

But  let  us  look,  gentlemen,  at  the  evi- 
dence. I  think  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
that  my  learned  friend  has  given  to  you 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  sentences ; 
and  the  first  is  this,  that  all  the  efforts  of 
the  magistrates  to  induce  Colonel  Brereton 
to  use  the  military  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing that  riot  were  inefifectual.  And 
the  second  is  this,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  military  refusing  to  assist  in  the  sup- 

Sressing  of  these  riots,  the  civil  force  of 
iristol  also  refused  to  aid  the  magistrates. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  they  were 
to  do  ?  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  de- 
serted by  the  military,  and  on  the  other 
hand  they  were  deserted  by  their  fellow 
citizens.  That  is  the  general  state  of  the 
case ;  and  they  are  now  called  upon  to  bo 
responsible  for  the  burning  of  tne  town  ! 
Gentlemen,  I  say  this  is  the  sum  and  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  evidence.  I  admit 
that  it  has  been  dressed  out  in  parts  (by 
what  sort  of  ingenuity  or  with  what  mo- 
tive I  do  not  pretend  to  conjecture),  with 
some  ridicule  cast  upon  the  mayor  of 
Bristol,  with  some  attempts  to  trace  him 
in  particular  situations  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  excitinff  ridicule,  which  will  but 
oe  the  triumph  of  a  day;  for  you  will 
find  the  whole  story  to  be  founded  in  fa- 
brication and  falsehood,  supported,  if  not 
by  perjury,  by  the  grossest  misconception. 
And  then,  by  a  number  of  negatives  which 
my  learned  friends  labour  to  string  to- 
gether, they  think  to  make  an  affirmative. 
Witness  after  witness  is  put  in  the  box 
and  asked,  '*  Did  you  go  to  the  Council 
House  ?  Had  you  any  directions  ?  Did 
you  go  to  the  Guildhall  ?  BEad  you  any  di- 
rections ?  '*  So  that  if  a  man  goes  to  the 
Council  House  or  the  Guildhall,  and  has 
no  directions  from  a  magistrate,  the  ma- 
gistrate must  needs  be  guilty  !  That  is 
the  conclusion  you  are  desired  to  come  to. 
Is  it  not  very  extraordinary  that  my 
learned  friend,  in  the  investigation  of  a 
case  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates, should  not  have  called  before  you 
any  one  of  those  persons  that  could  give 
the  best  and  most  detailed  account  of 
their  conduct  ?  Here  is  Mr.  Bwrgea,  their 
solicitor ;  here  is  Mr.  Brice ;  here  is  my 
honourable  and  learned  friend  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Ludlow,  whose  name  has  been  men- 
tioned by  almost  every  witness.  They  do 
not  think  fit  to  call  them,  who  can  explain 
everything,  but  they  take  the  case  of  the 
magistrates  and  divide  it  into  tatters. 
With  respect  to  the  mayor,  they  first  show 
him  here,  then  show  him  there,  then  they 

(a)  See  above,  p.  9.  Lewis  wasrdefended  by 
Campbell  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor)  and  was 
acquitted. 
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do  not  show  him  anywhere,  but  leave  yon 
to  infer,  from  the  defect  of  their  evidence, 
that  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  last 
witness  but  one,  Mr.  GoBStiai)  and  the  pre- 
tended nniyersal  report,  he  was  oat  of 
Bristol  daring  the  Snnday  night.  That 
is  what  my  learned  friend  invites  you  to 
believe  was  the  fact,  because  he  cannot 
prove  it. 

Mr.  Go9$  is  the  gentlemen  that  goes  to 
the  Council  House  to  make  his  speech  to 
the  magistrates;  he  goes  three  or  four 
times,  and  srives  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ; 
and  because  his  foolish  plan  is  not  adopted, 
and  they  will  not  toll  him  what  their  plan 
is,  he  makes  a  communication  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo  Depart- 
ment, and  instils  a  little  of  his  feeling 
into  that  quarter.  You  will  be  surprised 
when  I  tell  you  that  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  arms  had  taken  place  by  order 
of  the  magistrates  on  the  Sunday,  and 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  at  that 
time  to  secure  them,  though  suspended 
for  a  while  by  the  mob  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  gaol.  The  number  and  quan- 
tity were  ascertained,  but  the  magistrates 
did  not  choose  to  tell  everybody  either 
the  description,  the  quantity,  or  the  place 
of  deposit.  Upon  that  very  Monday  the 
arms  were  sent  away,  not  to  the  Float,  but 
to  the  gaol.  When  the  possession  of  the 
gaol  was  recovered  by  Major  Mackworth, 
the  arms  were  there  secured.  Why  should 
they  tell  Mr.  OossF  Why  should  every 
speech-making  gentleman  that  goes  for 
the  purpose  of  bullying  the  magistrates 
be  informed  where  they  deposited  the 
arms,  or  where  they  intendea  to  deposit 
them  P  He  goes  to  make  his  proposition. 
He  proposes,  like  a  military  man,  to  dis- 
tribute the  town  into  posts,  to  put  arms 
into  the  hands  of  persons  that  might  be 
trusted — ^it  was  not  very  easy  to  find  at 
those  moments  such  persons  perhaps — 
and  then  to  let  them  go  forth  and  sweep 
the  town  ;  and  then  he  says,  at  all  events, 
let  the  arms  be  secured.  And  Alderman 
Daniel,  who,  I  understand,  is  a  gentleman 
of  high  respectability  and  honour,  now 
above  seventy  years  of  age,  says,  **0h! 
Mr.  Oosi,  I  think  we  had  better  throw 
them  into  the  Float."  He  protested  against 
that.  He  says,  **You  cannot  be  in 
earnest."  The  alderman  was  not  in 
earnest,  but  he  was  desirous  of  putting  off 
the  importunities  of  Mr.  Goes,  who  was 
molesting  the  magistrates  then  engaged 
in  important  transactions,  with  his  silly 
plans  and  impertinent  curiosity. 

Again  you  are  told  that  the  magistrates 
did  not  form  a  plan.  So  that,  when  the 
military  had  deserted  them,  it  was  in- 
herent in  the  very  office  of  a  magisti*ate, 


(a)  See  above,  p.  261. 


he  was  bound  by  law,  to  be  poseeBsed 
of  the  knowledge  of  an  engineer,  and  hy 
a  sort  of  magic  to  perceive  in  himself  an 
innate  skill  and  cunning  to  defend  a  town, 
and  to  arrange  and  organise  the  popula- 
tion in  half  an  hour,  so  as  to  secure  it 
from  conflagration !  Why,  if  the  nu^gis- 
trates  were  a  little  taken  aback  upon  that 
desertion ;  if,  with  an  unwilling  popula- 
tion, they  did  not  know  how  to  proceed ; 
if,  when  the^  summoned  toRetner  the 
whole  population  only  two  hundred  came ; 
if,  when  those  two  hundred  came,  they 
refused  to  act  without  the  military ;  and 
if,  when  thev  bade  them  adjourn  and 
bring  more  of  their  neighbours,  a  smaller 
number  still  came  :  if  all  these  things 
happened  to  them,  and  still  they  were  not 
able  to  devise  a  plan  for  defending  the 
town,  perhaps  vou  will  think  that  the 
crime  is  not,  at  least  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  of  any  great  magnitude. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  speak  in  general  of 
the  evidence.  Let  us  come  to  some  of 
the  details  ;  I  earnestly  hope  that  you 
have  the  evidence  in  your  memories,  and 
that  you  do  not  refer  to  any  other  source 
to  obtain  an  amended  recollection  of  it. 

A  gentleman  was  called  only  two  di^s 
ago,  a  most  respectable  gentleman,  Mr. 
Roberts, (a)  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  man 
of  great  intelligence,  as  well  as  great 
moderation.  He  stated  that  he  was  a 
minister  of  a  Baptist  chapel,  that  he  had 
a  very  large  congre^tion,  and  from  his 
habits  had  mucn  mtercourse  with  the 
lower  orders  of  people  at  Bristol.  That 
gentlemen  gave  nis  evidence  in  a  way 
that  satisfied  me  that  he  is  a  man  of  con- 
science and  honour,  though  I  never  heard 
of  his  name  before  he  came  into  this 
Oourt.  You  will  remember  that  he  sug- 
gested, first  of  all,  that  he  should  attempt 
to  go  to  the  people  in  Queen  Square,  and 
endeavour  by  conciliation,  as  he  probably 
might  know  naany  of  them,  who  would 
respect  his  injunctions,  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  go  home. 

Now  my  learned  friend  turned  the  ma- 
gistrates accepting  this  offer  into  ridi- 
cule. He  says,  they  thought  by  a  speech 
to  put  the  rioters  down.  They  thought 
no  such  thing.  But  look  at  their  position. 
At  the  very  time  the  gentleman  made 
that  proposal  they  were  abandoned  by  the 
military,  a  part  of  the  population  refused 
to  act  without  the  military,  and  another 
party  refused  to  act  if  the  military  came 
back.  Mr.  Roberts  makes  a  proposition 
to  the  mayor  with  the  utmost  good  faith 
and  candour.  Mr.  Finney  goes  and  states 
it  to  the  magistrates,  and,  as  Mr.  Pinney 
appears  to  have  known  him  as  a  respect- 
able man,  it  was  adopted.     A  party  go 


1 


(o)  See  above,  p.  151. 
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with  him.  Was  a  party  of  magisferates  to 
^o  P  My  learned  friend  insinnates  that 
the  magistrates  were  afraid  of  accom- 
panying Mr.  Roberts,  With  a  view  to  that 
insinuation  I  asked  a  partioolar  question. 
You  will  recolleot  that  when  Mr.  BdberU 
went  to  the  sqaare  he  saw  the  soldiers ; 
he  called  to  one  of  them  and  mentioned 
to  him  that  he  came  with  the  magistrates' 
authority  in  order  to  nse  some  efforts, 
and  wished  him  to  make  an  opening 
through  the  square;  the  soldier  refused 
to  do  it.  (a) 

B^ertB :  The  captain. 
Scarlett :  I  asked  him  this  question : 
'*  When  yon  mentioned  the  authority  of 
the  magistrates,  was  it  your  intention  that 
this  should  be  known  to  the  multitude, 
or  only  privately  to  the  soldiers  ?  "    He 
said,  "Privately  to  the  soldiers,  because 
my   intention  was  to  go  as  of  my  own 
accord,  and  not  to  appear  authorised  by 
the  magistrates. "(&)  That  answer  speaks  of 
itself  that  it^was  no  part  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  mag^trate  should  accompany 
him,  because  he  would  then  have  lost  the 
benefit  of  all  that   he  intended  to  do ; 
what  he  did  would  have  been  supposed  to 
have  been  a  scheme  of  the  magistrates, 
and    Mr.    Boberts's    sneech   would    have 
IMkssed  for  nothing.    Mr.  Roberts  further 
stated  that  he  came  back,  and  suggested 
to  the  magistrates  what  he  thought  might 
be  advisable  to  -adopt.    Kothing  was  said 
to  him.    He  got  no  answer.    Oh !  what  a 
crime  1  that  was  emphatic !     The  question 
wJEhS  put  to  him  with  great  solemnity : 
*•  You  received  no  answer? — ^No,  no  an- 
swer !  Your  proposition  was  not  accepted  ? 
— ^Not  accepted .' '*  And  so  it  was  left  that 
he  made  a  reasonable  proposition,  and  the 
worthy  gentleman   received  no   answer. 
Gkntlemen,  you  will  please  to  recollect 
that  the  magistrates  must,  with  common 
sense,  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  keep  back,  as 
long  as  possible,  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  population,  that  they  could  not  have 
military  aid ;  but  Mr.  Roberts  said,  most 
candidly,  *'  Though  I  do  think  still  that 
mjr  plan  would  have  been  efficient,  I  ascer- 
tamed  afterwards,  but  not  that  day,  that 
the  magistrates  could  not  carry  it  into 
effect,  because  the  14th  Light  Dragoons 
had  been  sent  out  of  the  town,  and  Colonel 
Brereton  refused  that  the  3rd  Dragoons 
should  act." 

When  Mr.  Roberts  stated  that  which 
only  came  out  in  cross-examination  (for 
observe  it  was  left  to  me  in  cross-exami- 
nation to  bring  that  fact  out)  I  ventured  to 
put  to  Mr.  Roberts  this  question :  ''  From 
what  you  saw  of  the  state  of  Bristol  at 
that  period,  you  seemed  to  be  satisfied 


(a)  See  above,  p.  154. 
(6)  Sec  above,  p.  157. 


that  military  force  was  necessary;  in 
your  judgment  was  there  any  disposition 
evinced  by  the  population  of  Bristol  to 

five  the  magistrates  any  civil  aid  P  "  Now 
will  give  yon  his  answer  in  terms :  his 
answer  was,  ''  I  was  astonished  at  the 
infatuated  apathy  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bristol  when  their  town  was  about  to  be 
burnt  under  their  eyes." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  re- 
member that  evidence,  and  all  the  evi- 
dence, and  that  you  will  not  refresh  your 
memory  by  referring  to  newspapers  for  it. 
For  see  how  this  is  represented  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly popular  and  distinguished  jour- 
nal, which  circulates  throughout  England 
and  throughout  the  world.  The  answer 
given  to  that  question  here  is  this  : — 

"  I  had  a  strong  impression  of  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  the  infatuated  apathy  of  the 
civic  authorities  in  permitting  the  city  to  be 
occupied  and  ravaged  by  the  mob ! !  "(a) 

So  that  the  evidence  is  directly  per- 
verted :  the  impression  it  was  intended  to 
make  by  that  gentleman  absolutely  de- 
feated, and  a  counter  and  opposite  impres- 
sion raised  in  its  stead ;  and  that  has  gone 
throughout  England.  That  representa- 
tion is,  that  the  civil  authorities — that  is, 
the  magistrates — were  in  a  perfect  state  of 
apathy ;  but  the  witness's  expression  was 
that  the  population  of  Bristol  was  in  a 
state  of  apathy. 

We  have  also  another  important  circum- 
stance appearing  upon  that  respectable 
gentleman's  testimony.  At  a  late  hour 
upon  the  Sunday,  when  this  was  passing 
between  him  ana  the  magistrates,  he  has 
given  a  candid  description  of  what  he  saw 
in  the  Square,  and  you  observe  that  he 
makes  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
plunder,  and  those  engaged  in  supporting 
them,  much  larger  than  any  of  the  wit- 
nesses do.  That  gentleman's  evidence 
clearly  shows  that  at  that  period  the  ma- 
gistrates were  deserted,  that  nobody  would 
act  with  them.  He  goes  to  the  Commer- 
cial Booms,  and  finds  multitudes  of  gentle- 
men there  assembled  with  apparent  un- 
concern ;  and,  as  an  additional  reason  to 
satisfy  him  of  the  apathy  of  the  people, 
there  was  in  the  Commercial  Booms  a  no- 
tice which  has  not  been  proved  to  you, 
except  incidentally,  which  I  will  prove  to 
you  was  universal,  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  to  assemble  in  aid  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. Gentlemen,  I  have  now  men- 
tioned Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  the  minister  of 
a  dissenting  congregation,  a  gentleman 
of  great  respectability ;  and  I  of  course 
mean  to  say  nothing  in  the  least  dis- 
paraging of  any  religious  sect  whatsoever, 
and  least  of  all  of  one  that  has  so  respect- 

(a)  Times  report. 
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able  a  head.  B u 1 1  most  obsenre,  amd  I  call 
it  to  your  attention,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  witnesses  examined  have  been  either 
Catholics  or  Dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England.  I  do  not  mean  on  that  ac- 
connt  to  impngn  their  respectability,  but 
you  majr  easily  conceive  that  in  the  local 
political  differences  of  a  great  corporate 
town  the  party  that  support  the  civil 
authorities  in  general  will  not  consist  of 
that  description  of  persons. 

The  next  witness  I  shall  advert  to  is  Mr. 
Edgeworih,(a)  a  Boman  Catholic  priest, 
who  gave  his  evidence  with  a  good  deal  of 
unction.  I  will  just  call  your  attention 
to  one  part  of  it.  Mr.  Edgeworth  received 
a  notice  on  the  Sunday,  requesting  that 
his  congregation  might  be  called  upon  by 
him  to  assemble  at  the  Guildhall,  and  do 
their  best  to  aid  the  magistrates.  Mr. 
Edgeworth  went  himself.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  believe,  that  he  did  not  read  the 
notice  to  them  ;  but  oertamly  none  of  his 
congregation  went  with  him.  Mr.  Edge- 
foorth  then  relates  what  passed  upon  the 
Monday,  'htr.  Edgeworth  on  the  Monday 
made  an  offer  to  the  magistrates  that  he 
could  raise  them  two  hundred  men  that 
he  could  depend  upon ;  and  it  is  made 
criminal  in  the  magistrates  that  one  of 
them  said,  **  Oh,  they  are  Irishmen,  and 
they  will  drink."  He  said,  *'  Oh,  I  can 
depend  upon  them."  Now,  I  ask  any  one 
of  you,  gentlemen,  why  Mr.  Edgeworth 
did  not  offer  that  aid  upon  the  Sunday  P 
Sunday  was  the  critical  day.  This  took 
place  upon  the  Monday  when  the  riot  was 
completely  subdued ;  and  you  hear  that 
upon  the  Monday  an  account  had  been 
spread  throughout  Bristol  that  the  rioters 
nad  begun  to  fire,  not  corporation  pro- 
perty only,  which  is  in  Queen  Square  (for 
DO  it  known  to  you  that  every  house  that 
was  burnt  there  belonged  to  the  corpora- 
tion), but  that  other  property  was  in 
danger.  And  when  the  people  found  that 
their  apathy  might  lead  to  such  conse- 
quences as  might  affect  individuals,  they 
then  began  to  attend  to  the  precept  that 
had  been  issued  the  night  oefore,  and 
assembled  in  the  churches,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning  there  was 
a  considerable  force  of  the  population 
read^to  attend  the  magistrates!  What 
signifies  his  two  hundred  Irish  Catholics 
at  that  time?  Very  good  men  I  dare 
say;  they  would  have  been  important  on 
the  Sunday ;  yet  that  witness,  who,  as  I 
say,  has  given  his  evidence  with  an 
unction — by  which  I  mean  that  he  has 
given  his  evidence  clearly  prejudiced 
against  the  magistrates — does  not  profess 
to  tell  you  why  he  did  not  make  the  pro- 
position on  the  Sunday. 


(a)  See  above,  p.  181. 


Another  thing  you  fiad  proved  by  xnr 
learned  friend's  witnesses — and  von  will 
take  for  granted,  gentlemen,  wnilst  the 
question  is  in  suspense  that  the  evidence, 
called  by  the  prosecutors,  will  not  be 
disposed  to  represent  the  colouring  of  the 
thing  too  much  in  favour  of  the  defen- 
dant— but  yet  you  have,  fipom  those  veiy 
witnesses,  an  account  of  the  shoats  of 
the  multitudes  upon  the  first  assembUng 
of  the  mob  before  the  Mansion  House. 
Why,  gentlemen,  to  be  sure  only  a  few 
persons  were  engaged  in  the  actual  work 
of  destruction.  You  do  not  require  one 
thousand  men  to  set  a  house  on  fire  or  to 
plunder  it.  But  if  a  thousand  men  look 
on  and  support  twenty  whilst  they  make 
the  plunder,  then  you  require  a  force 
equal  to  remove  one  thousand  men. 
Now,  gentlemen,  what  is  l^e  evidence  my 
learned  friend  has  given  by  various  of  hu 
witnesses  P — not  by  all — some  have  denied 
it.  That  when  the  military  came  in  ^e 
first  instance  there  were  shouts  of  *'  The 
Eingand  Beform  " ;  that  when  the  Man- 
sion House  was  perishing  in  flames  there 
were  shouts  from  the  multitude,  shouts 
from  persons  spread  in  different  parts  of 
the  crowd,  and  that  no  one  in  the  crowd, 
consisting  of  man^  thousands  of  men  as 
well  as  women,  laid  hold  of  anv  man  that 
shouted,  and  said,  *'  Sir,  I  will  take  yon 
to  a  magistrate."  Even  upon  their  own 
evidence  there  never  was  so  conclosive 
a  case  of  the  apathy  that  Mr.  BcherU{a) 
speaks  of,  that  when  the  citizens  of  Bristol, 
to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  saw  their 
Mansion  House  falling  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  the  shouts  were  general,  and  the  cry 
was,  **  It's  only  Corporation  property." 

This  is  evident  upon  the  very  statement 
these  men  make.  Ton  will  observe  a 
question  I  put  to  many  of  them,  "  If  the 
rioters  were  so  few,  that  so  small  a 
number  of  persons  were  suflicient  to  qnell 
them,  how  came  you  not  to  step  forward, 
and  how  came  not  some  of  the  bystanders 
to  step  forward  P  "  No  answer  is  given ; 
*'  I  did  not  find  anvbody  to  assist  me,  I 
would  not  go  alone.'^'  Can  it  be  thought, 
if  the  ma^or  of  Bristol  had  the  talent  to 
make  an  immediate  organisation  of  a 
multitude  in  order  to  quell  the  mob,  that 
there  were  none  of  those  ten  thousand 
that  had  the  same  talents  P  Why  should 
not  the  persons  present  have  said,  '*  It  is 
abominable  to  permit  this  outrage.  The 
constables  are  overpowered;  they  are'driven 
in  by  only  one  or  two  hundred  fellows  of 
rabble;  come  forward,  let  us  go  and 
disperse  them  !  "  Why,  if  one  hundred 
ana  fifty  gentlemen  amongst  that  mob  of 
ten  thousand  (for  I  call  them  a  mob  if 
they  support  the  mob)  had  come  forvrard 

(a)  See  abo^e,  p.  157. 
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CO  aid  the  constables,  all  the  mischief 
might  have  been  remedied.  But  they 
wonld  not  go  forward ;  they  protected  the 
rioters  by  their  countenance,  their  pre- 
sence, and  their  shouts ;  and  they  had  an 
object  in  doing  so. 

Then,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Toumsend  (a)  is 
called — ^yon  remember  the  discharged  ser- 
vant of  Mr.  Lax — and  npon  Toumsend^s 
evidence  you  are  first  desired  to  infer  that 
the  mayor  made  a  ridiculous  escape. 
Now  what  will  you  think  when  I  prove  to 
YOU  by  three  or  four  respectable  and 
honourable  witnesses,  that  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  that  story  P  He  has  been 
contradicted  abready  by  the  very  next 
witnes8(&) ;  for  the  next  witness  called  was 
a  servant  of  Mr.  Leman,  who  lived  next 
door  to  the  Mansion  House,  and  over 
whose  house  the  escape  took  place,  and 
that  servant  bells  you  he  saw  Tovmsend 
assisting  the  gentlemen,  and  that  Major 
McLchworth  was  with  the  mayor  at  the 
time.  But  Townsend  has  sworn  that  no- 
body was  with  him :  he  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  swear  that  Major  Maekworth 
was  not  with  him,  but  that  three  women 
servants  were,  and  he  has  placed  him  in 
the  larder,  near  the  men's  watercloset,  in 
order  to  give  an  air  of  ridicule  which  may 
spread  the  story  over  the  United  Kingdom. 

Gkntlemen,  that  witness  is  unworthy  of 
belief.  He  has  stated  three  things  which 
I  shall  entirely  contradict.  He  has  stated 
that  he  introduced  C!olonel  Brereton  to  the 
magistrates,  that  he  went  upstairs  into 
the  drawing-room,  that  he  found  no 
ma^strate  there  (which  is  another  crime), 
and  that  the  sheriff  came  from  behind  a 
bed  in  the  state-room — I  know  nothing  of 
the  sheriff,  because  ho  is  not  a  party 
before  you — and  that  he  went  upstairs  and 
found  the  magistrates  in  the  bed-room. 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  my  proving  to 
you  that  two  magistrates  were  down  in 
the  hall,  and  received  Colonel  Brereton, 
and  Ihat  this  man  never  introduced  him 
at  all  P  4^?^^  ^^  stated  that  he  was  at 
Mr.  Sheriff  Lax's  in  the  night  when  the 
mayor  called  with  Mr.  Daniel,  the  sur- 
geon and  the  mi^or  inquired  for  Mr.  Lax, 
and  then  that  mr.  Daniel  made  use  of  a 
significant  expression,  which  he  will  not 
distinctly  swear  to,  but  swears  to  his 
understanding  that  they  told  him  they 
were  going  to  Mr.  Frig's,  but  desired 
him  to  be  cautious  not  to  tell  anyone. 
Now  the  abcmrdity  of  the  story  is  manifest 
upon  the  face  of  it,  because  why  should 
they  tell  him  if  they  wished  nobody  to 
know  it  ?  But  what  will  you  think,  when  I 
prove  to  demonstration,  that  at  the  time 
the  mayor  called  at  Sheriff  Lax'$  he  had 


(a)  See  above,  p.  H». 
(h)  Qeorge  Humphries. 
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no  contemplation  of  going  to  Mr.  Fripp*8, 
though  he  was  obliged  to  go  there  after- 
ward's,  for  a  reason  I  will  explain  P  Mr. 
Toumsend,  therefore,  will  be  fiatly  con- 
tradicted. 

Now  then,  gentlemen,  we  come  to 
another  witness,  M.T.Waring,{a)&  Quaker,  a 
gentleman  who  has  the  honour  of  corre- 
sponding with  my  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney  General.  I  did  not  ask  him 
whether  he  corresponded  with  Lord  MeU 
bourne.  I  had  heard  by  accident  that  he 
was  a  correspondent  of  my  learned 
friend's,  and  therefore  I  put  the  question. 
Mr.  Waring  is  not  quite  pleased  with  the 
magistrates,  because  they  did  not  adopt 
his  suggestion.  You  see  that  the  witnesses 
laid  hold  of  by  my  learned  firicnd,  who 
prove  that  the  magistrates  gave  no  direc- 
tions and  had  no  plan,  are  persons  chiefly 
who  bad  a  plan  of  their  own.  Now  what 
was  hie  phm  P  A  most  ingenious  one.  I 
hope  you  will  remember  my  cross-exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Waring.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  anything  against  him.  I  know  that 
the  Quakers  are  exceedingly  cautious  in 
giving  their  evidence ;  so  much  so  that  I 
hardly  ever,  in  cross-examination,  ^ot  a 
direct  answer  from  any  of  them.  It  is  no 
disparagement,  but  the  fact  is  so;  men 
have  peculiar  habits,  and,  as  part  of  a 
Quaker's  religion  is  not  to  take  off  his 
lukt,  so  another  part  is  that  when  he  is 
cross-examined  he  does  not  give  an  imme- 
diate and  direct  answer ;  that  is  owing  to 
great  deliberation.  You  will  remember 
that  in  his  examination  by  my  learned 
friend  he  very  reluctantly  gave  it  out  by 
a  sort  of  insinuation  "  I  thought  that  an 
eflSgy  was  proper  to  be  burned ;  I  had  it 
in  my  mind  that  if  an  effigy  was  burned 
it  might  as  well  be  Sir  Charles  WetherelVs" 
The  witness  did  not  state  it  distinctlv,  but 
it  was  quite  plain  to  everyone's  mind  that 
his  impression  was,  that  he  recommended 
that  an  effigy  should  be  burned  of  Sir 
Charles  WetfiereU.  But  I  wanted  him  to 
bring  it  out  plainly,  because  I  have  wit- 
nesses to  prove  it,  and  you  will  observe 
that  it  rests  now  in  his  evidence  thus — ^that 
if  he  did  not  say  it,  it  must  be  manifest  to 
everyone  that  he  meant  it. 

Now  think  of  a  grave  Quaker  coming 
to  make  the  proposition  that,  to  quell  the 
mob,  the  magistrates  of  Bristol  should 
burn  their  own  Recorder  in  effigy !  And 
really,  upjon  this  record,  I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  not  a  crime  that  will  be  urged 
against  them;  for  there  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctly charged  upon  the  record.  If  my 
learned  friend  had  put  upon  the  record, 
that  whereas  there  was  a  riot  at  Bristol, 
that  whereas  the  gaol  was  burned,  that 
whereas  the  Bridewell  was  burned,  that 
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whereas  the  ManBion  House  was  bnmed ; 
where  opon  a  snggestion  was  made  to  them 
that,  to  prevent  these  riots,  they  ought  to 
bum  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  in  effigy,  but 
that  they  maliciously,  knowingfy,  and 
against  their  duty,  refused  so  to  do,  I 
should  have  known  how  to  meet  that 
charge.  But  it  comes  upon  us  here,  upon 
this  general  record,  where  everything  may 
be  brought  into  evidence  against  the 
mayor,  without  any  previous  notice.  I 
must  own  that  I  never  did  expect  to  hear 
in  this  criminal  proceeding  such  evidence 
produced  by  the  Crown,  with  a  view  to 
criminate  the  defendants ;  and  I  must  own 
that  I  should  have  thought  the  magis- 
trates the  most  contemptible  and  wretcned 
of  mankind  if  they  could  have  ventured  to 
stoop  to  bum  the  Eecorder  in  effigy,  in 
order  to  quell  the  mob.  I  presume,  if  the 
Recorder  had  been  actually  in  the  town, 
the  Quaker  might  have  gone  a  step  fur- 
ther. It  is  said  that  in  a  certain  place 
where  mobs  govern,  that  is  to  say,  in  Con- 
stantinople, for  no  country  is  free  where 
the  mob  governs,  sometimes  the  grand 
seignior  is  obliged  to  chuck  out  the  chief 
minister  to  the  mob,  to  appease  them; 
and  if  the  Recorder  himself  had  been  at 
Bristol,  Mr.  Waring  might  probably  have 
suggested,  '*  Surely,  gentlemen,  you  can- 
not do  better  than  to  throw  the  Recorder 
out  amongst  them  ;  that  will  amuse  them, 
and  when  they  get  hold  of  him  they  will 
be  entirely  contented  and  satisfied ;  they 
will  pull  him  to  pieces  in  fine  style,  and 
then  you  will  have  appeased  all  the  tumul- 
tuous vengeance  of  the  Reformers  against 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell*'  There  was  another 
man(a)  who  did  say  he  wished  that  had  been 
done.  He  says,  **  I  certainly  did  very 
often  say  that  it  was  a  pity  they  had  not 
thrown  Sir  Charles  WethereU  into  the  river, 
rather  than  all  this  confusion  should  have 
taken  place  at  Bristol."  That  was  another 
of  their  witnesses. 

Grentlemen,  by  this  sort  of  testimony 
my  learned  friend  has  supported  his  case. 
And  what  is  remarkable,  until  you  had  it 
from  the  witnesses,  and  until  you  had  it 
from  the  statement  made  by  the  mayor  to 
Lord  Melbourne,  in  the  letter  my  learned 
friend  has  read,  no  allusion  was  made  by 
my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General 
to  the  state  of  Bristol  at  the  time.  I 
heard  his  speech ;  it  was  a  speech  of  great 
eloquence  and  impression,  and  calculated, 
till  met  and  contradicted  by  his  evidence, 
to  produce  a  great  impression  against  the 
defendant.  But  in  that  speech  there  is  not 
the  least  allusion  to  the  excited  state  of 
Bristol  at  the  time. 

Gentlemen,  I  must  proceed,  therefore, 
to  take  that  task  upon  myself,  and  I  do 

(a)  John  Walker  Newcombe.   See  above,  p.  70. 


assure  you  that,  in  describing  the  state  of 
Bristol  at  the  moment  when  these  agita- 
tions took  place,  I  ¥rish  that  I  had  the 
powers  and  the  eloquence  of  my  learned 
rriend  to  raise  in  your  minds  an  adeciuate 
idea  both  of  the  activity  and  alacrity  of 
those  who  took  part  in  the  riota,  and 
the  apathy  and  indifierence  of  thoae  who 
viewed  them. 

Gentlemen,  it  was  not  Bristol  alone 
that  was  Mntated,  but  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  magistrates  do  not  com- 
plain,  and  never  did  complain,  that  they 
nad  not  sufficient  aid  of  military  force.  I 
make  no  doubt  that  they  had  as  much  as 
could  be  conveniently  spared,  for  the  mili- 
tary were  in  requisition  in  various  parts 
of  the  Kingdom.  Neither  am  I  instructed 
to  insinuate  that  Colonel  Brereton,  if  he 
committed  any  error  in  judgment,  ia  on 
that  account  to  be  condemned.  That  gen- 
tleman acted  under  a  fearful  responsibi- 
lity. I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  under 
the  impression  that,  if  he  had  oaoaed  a 
man  to  bo  put  to  death,  expectins  as  he 
did  that  the  town  would  be  secur&a  with- 
out that  calamity,  he  must  have  felt  that 
he  acted  under  responsibility  which,  in 
these  times,  would  be  fearful  mdeed ;  and 
therefore  I  would  not  be  too  harsh  in 
blaming  him.  It  has  been  stated  already 
by  some  of  the  witnesses,  or  if  not,  it  wiu 
appear  by  the  evidence  I  shall  {uroduoe, 
that  Colonel  Brereion,  actually  in  confer- 
ence with  the  magistrates,  stated  his  case 
to  them  thus:  he  said,  *' Gentlemen,  the 
force  that  I  have  is  not  sufficient  to  keep 
the  peace  of  the  town,  conaidering  that 
the  inhabitants  will  not  come  forward  to 
ob^  jour  call,  that  they  will  not  come  in 
sufficient  numbers,  and  that  they  will  not 
consent  with  activity  to  support  you.  Ic 
will  therefore  be  quite  in  vain  to  expect 
that  the  use  of  the  military  will  accom- 
plish the  object.  What  you  have  to  do, 
therefore,  is  to  gain  time.  Send  in  all 
directions  for  reinforcements  (and  you  will 
find  that  they  were  sent  for)  and  by  to- 
morrow (that  is  Monday)  you  will  have 
probably  a  sufficient  force  collected,  and 
then  I  will  undertake  to  suppress  the 
riots;  but  in  the  meantime  we  can  do 
nothing."  Now,  although  I  might  difier 
in  judgment  from  Colonel  Brereton,  and 
although  I  might  affree  with  some  of  the 
witnesses,  that  if  ne  had  employed  the 
military  at  that  time,  he  might  have  suc- 
ceeded without  more  force,  yet  I  by  no 
means  desire  that  any  impression  of  that 
sort  should  be  formed  against  him;  he 
might  act  honestly,  and  he  certainly  was 
in  a  situation  to  judge  for  himself. 

But,  gentlemen,  to  the  case  of  the  magis- 
trates. Need  I  remind  yon  that  the  country 
generally,  at  that  period,  was  in  a  state 
of  great  agitation  r    The  very  important 
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measare  thftt  was  dependinjof  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  which  had  been  duipoeed  of  at 
that  time  by  the  Honse  of  Lords,  had  pro- 
duced a  crisis  of  extreme  agitation  in  the 
coantiy.Ca)  Do  not  understand  me  as  mean- 
ing to  say  one  word  against  that  measure ; 
it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  it  never  has 
been,  and  never  shall  be,  my  practice,  as 
long  as  I  maintain  my  position  in  this 
Court,  to  discosB  the  merits  of  any  law 
before  a  jury  or  before  judges.    You  are 
bound  to  execute  the  law  as  you  find  it, 
and  have  no  ri>iht  to  exercise  a  judgment 
upon  its  merits.    Therefore,  all  I  shall 
say  of  that  most  important  measure  is 
this,  that  I  ^  sincerely  nope,  and  earnestly 
pray,  that  it  may  accomplish  the  great 
objects  which,  I  am  quite  sure,  many  of 
those  who  introduced  it  intended  to  attain 
by  it.    No  man  in  thb  Court,  no  man  in 
thisEjingdom,  would  be  more  happy  than  I 
should  be,  or  more  grateful  to  its  authors, 
if  it  is  found  in  the  result  to  secure  the 
authority  of  the  Soyereign,  to  maiiitain 
the  privileges  of  the  peers,  and  to  giye  us 
a  House  of  Commons  containing  all  the 
elements  of  wisdom  and  moderation.    I 
shall  be  most  happy  if  it  produces  those 
effects,  which  I  haye  no  doubt  are  theii* 
intentions,  and  1  shall  be  grateful  to  the 
authors  of  it.     I  think,  and  always  haye 
thought,  that  true  liberty  in  this  country 
can  only    exist    under   a   constitutional 
monarchy,  that  a  constitutional  monarchy 
ean  only  be  sustained  by  an  hereditary 
peerage,  and  an  hereditary  peerage  by 
wisdom  and  moderation  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  order  to  preyent  their  taking 
the  executive  ^ovemment  into  their  own 
hands,  which,  if  they  ever  do,  they  will 
first  destroy  the  Crown  and  the  peers, 
aiui  become  themselyes  the  most  odious 
^T^nts  of  the  people. 

On  these  accounts  I  shall  be  most  happy, 
^d  feel  a  degree  of  gratitude  I  cannot 
express,  if  these  great  and  important 
blessings  are  secured  by  that  measure.  If 
onr  empire  abroad  is  properly  sustained ; 
if  foreign  nations  are  taught  to  respect 
^,  as  no  doubt  every  man  wishes  fiiey 
uu)ald;  if  the  Union  with  Ireland  should 
he  consolidated,  and  the  affections  of  the 
colonieB  conciliated,  I  shall  be  still  more 
^appy  to  witness  these  results ;  and  there- 
fore I  say  nothing  against  that  measure. 
But  I  may  be  allowed,  historically,  to  re- 
^11  to  your  recollection  the  means  taken 
to  enforce  it,  and  the  state  of  the  country 
at  the  time  it  was  depending.  I  impute 
Wame  to  no  man.  Every  man  has  a  right, 
as  long  as  he  does  not  violate  the  rules  of 
^w,  to  take  his  own  course  to  advance 
^7  public  measure  he  thinks  fit.    But 


^(?)  See  Roebuck's    History  of    the    Whig 
*in«iy;  Annual  EcgUter,  1832,  p.  177. 

0  eieatfi- 


this  I  think  must  be  conceded  to  me,  that 
the  state  of  excitement  in  the  country 
generally  on  that  great  cause  of  Beform 
had  very  nearly  brought  this  Government,- 
I  mean  the  monarchy,  to  dissolution,  and 
sapped  the  foundations  of  civil  society  in 
this  country. 

Gentlemen,  it  cannot  be  denied,  what- 
ever were  the  merits  of  this  important 
measure,  that  at  least  a  very  great  number, 
if  not  the  maj<Nrity,  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  intelligent  classes  of  the  community 
were  against  it ;  whether  they  were  very 
wrong  or  very  right  I  care  nothing;  I 
only  state  the  fact.  Now  as  these  classes 
of  the  community  had  for  ages  generally 
exercised  a  great,  if  not  the  chief  mfluence 
in  the  State,  it  was  natural  that  the  nu- 
merical mass  of  the  nation,  with  whom 
the  measure  was  undoubtedly  of  tiie 
greatest  popularity,  should  feel  a  hostility 
to  those  classes  in  which  the^r  found  their 
only  opponents.  The  opposition  made  by 
those  •classes  of  course  was  made  in  Par* 
liament,  because  they  are  not  accustomed 
to  assemble  multitudes,  or  to  mix  with 
them.  It  became  therefore  necessary,  it 
became  therefore  expedient,  or  at  least 
was  thought  to  be  so  by  men  who  were 
friends  to  the  measure,  to  use  all  means 
in  their  power  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
the  feelings  of  the  people — I  am  sorry  to 
say  against  these  very  classes — and  thus, 
to  operate  on  Parliament.  On  that  ac- 
count magistrates  were  defamed;  libels 
were  published,  without  number  or  check, 
against  almost  every  person  that  liad 
wealth  or  rank  in  the  country ;  a  system 
of  persecution  against  them  was  adoptedj; 
and  in  most  places  a  matrix  was  industn« 
ously  formecL  for  those  seeds  of  turbulence 
and  discontent  which  flourish  in  a  veKT- 
high  degree  even  without  the  aid  of  cul- 
tivation. Bristol  was  one  of  those  places ; 
and  1  am  not  surprised  at  what  we  have 
seen  of  the  occurrences  at  that  place,  be* 
cause  unhappily  from  what  has  passed  in 
this  Court  heretofore,  as  well  as  the  evi- 
dence in  this  cause,  we  have  witnessed 
that  in  Bristol  there  did  exist  great  local 
differences. 

You  will  recollect  that  the  distinguished 

?art  taken  by  Sir  Charles   Wetherell  in 
'arliament,(a)  which  is  the  alleged  cause 

(a)  <'  No  man  had  expressed  himself  in  stronger 
or  more  offensive  terms  than  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
of  the  RefomerB  of  Bristol.  If  he  made  these 
statements  in  ignorance  of  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  people,  it  iv as  his  duty  to  have  retracted  them 
in  the  same  place  where  he  had  ^ven  them 
ntterance  when  he  learnt  that  our  petition  to  the 
Lords  contained  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
signatures.  It  was  the  reckless  defiance  with 
which  he  treated  these  facts  that  impressed  yet 
more  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
deep-rooted  aversion  to  Sir  Charles  Wetherell. 
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of  the  immediate  riots  at  Briatol,  inTolyed  \  smaller  offences  may  be  tried  without  the 


him  not  only  as  an  opponent  of  the  mea- 
sure bnt  as  an  adYOcate  of  corporations ;  ' 
and  corporations  were  a  subject  of  attack 
—all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom  | 
were  the  subject  of  attack.  There  was  ' 
hardly  a  printer  in  any  proyincial  town  , 
that  had  not  something  to  publish  against  ; 
corporations.  All  the  magistrates  were 
attacked.     The  effect  of  this  was,  that  in 


Recorder ;  bat  there  happened  at  that 
time  to  be  sixteen  capital  offences;  hi* 
presence,  therefore,  was  necessary. 

Now  what  did  Mr.  Pinney  and  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Bristol  do  P  I  should  inform 
you  that  Mr.  Pinney  had  been  mayor  of 
Bristol  only  two  or  three  weeks,  this 
being  the  first  time  that  he  was  elected. 
He  had  never  served  the  office  before,  and 


the  agitation  necessary  to  subdue  the  '  wss  also  new  to  the  masristracy,  for  it  was 
supposed  indisposition  of  Parliament  to-  ■  by  virtue  of  his  mayoralty  that  ho  became 
wanls  the  measure,  the  very  foundations  ;  a  magistrate.    They  haa  a  consultatioa 


of  all  authority  were  loosenea  ;  all  respect 
and  reverence  for  the  magistrates  were 
gone ;  and  therefore  there  was  no  magis- 
trate in  the  kingdom,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  not  even  the  high  and  venerable  ma- 
gistrates before  you,  who  possessed  at 
that  time  the  influence  that  they  ought  to 
possess,  and  do  possess  in  a  sounder  state 
of  the  community. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with 


upon  the  subject  They  were  aware  that 
in  the  town  of  Bristol  there  existed  a 
great  sensation  against  Sir  Gharlea  Weths' 
rell;  perhaps  they  were  not  aware,  cer- 
tainly not,  that  the  prejudice,  the  hatred 
against  the  magistracy  itself,  would  be 
carried  to  the  extent  of  a  desire  to  see  their 
property  burned  and  plundered.  But  they 
were  aware  that  there  was  no  part  of  the 
country  in  which  a  more  angry  feeling' 


that  state  of  excitement,  the  period* came  I  prevailed  than  at  Bristol ;  that  at  Bristol 


when  it  was  necessary  to  deliver  the  gaol 
at  Bristol.  You  must  know  that  the  de-  > 
livery  of  the  gaol  at  Bristol  cannot  be  I 
effected  without  the  Recorder.(a)  He  is  by  I 
their  constitution  au  essential  person  to  | 
be  present  at  the  trial  of  prisoners.  It 
was  formerly  the  practice  at  Bristol  to  { 
deliver  the  gaol  once  a  year ;  but  of  late 


the  feeling  for  Reform  was  very  general, 
and,  in  fact,  universal ;  that  this  feeling 
might  break  out  in  some  demonstrations 
against  Sir  Ghcurlea  Wetherell;  and  they 
considered  whether  they  could,  with  pro- 
priety, postpone  the  gaol  delivery. (5)  Thejr 
bad,  on  the  one  hand,  to  consider  that,  if 
they  postponed  it  of  their  own  authority, 


years,  in  consequence  of  the  complaint  of  I  they  were  open  to  the  reproach  of  keeping 
the  citizens  and  the  just  complaint  that  it  |  men  in  gaol  for  a  considerable  time.     1 


was  too  long  a  period  to  detain  prisoners 
in  custody,  the  corporation  haa  adopted 
the  practice  of  holding  the  assizes  twice 
in  the  year.  The  month  of  October  was 
one  of  the  general  periods.  There  were 
sixteen  prisoners  m  the  gaol,  all  of 
them  detained  for  capital  offences.     Other 

They  had  resoWed  to  testify  their  disapprobation 
of  his  political  conduct  in  tiie  same  way  in  which 
the  very  same  parties  who  are  now  so  loud  in 
condemnation  of  them  had  encouraged  and  urged 
them  to  show  it  when  he  entered  the  city,  the 
first  time  after  his  appointment  to  the  Recorder* 
ship— the  citixeni  imputing  his  election  to  his 
known  hostility  to  Catholic  Emancipation.** — 
"  The  Origin  of  the  Riots  of  Bristol "  by  •*  T.  J. »' 
Mancbee,  p.  8.  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Trea- 
sury, No.  1263. 

(a)  In  1769  a  special  commission  for  the 
trial  of  offences  in  the  City  of  Bristol  was  issued, 
because  one  of  the  prisoners  was  charged  with 
forging  the  signature  of  the  Recorder,  Dunning, 
to  a  promissory  note.  In  a  letter  by  the  town 
clerk  to  Lord  Melbourne,  December  2,  1831, 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  submitted  the  question 
"  whether  the  sending  a  special  commission  to 
the  City  of  Bristol,  without  inserting  their  names 
in  it,  would  not  be  derogatory  to  the  righU  and 
franchises  granted  to  the  corporation  by  a  series 
of  royal  charters,  and  now  vested  in  them  by 
the  law  of  the  land  ?»'  Domestic,  Bristol  Riots, 
1831.    bee  also  Beyer's  Bristol,  2,  565. 


make  no  doubt  they  wonld  have  heard  of 
it  in  yarions  places,  that  they  had  as* 
snmed  too  mnch  aathority.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  held  the  session  at  the  nsnal 
time,  in  the  month  of  October,  they  ex- 
posed the  town  of  Bristol  to  some  chance 
of  agitation  and  riot. 

Under  these  circnmstances  they  felt, 
and  in  my  opinion  they  felt  justly,  that  it 
did  not  become  them  lo  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility, that  unless  they  could  have 
the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ^ 
who  might  be  able  to  say  in  Parliament, 
if  any  attack  were  made  upoc  them  for 
postponing  the  gaol  delivery,  that  it  was 
done  by  nis  sanction,  they  could  not 
undertake  it.  They  sent  a  deputation  to 
town,  consisting  of  one  of  their  number 
together  with  one  of  the  sheriffs  (a  gentle- 
man who  sits  before  me),  who  were  first 
to  consult  Sir  Charles  Wetherdl,  whether 
he  thought,  in  point  of  law,  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  hold  the  gaol  delivery  with  the  Re- 
corder, upon  which  Sir  Charles  Wetherdl 
could  not  give  any  other  opinion  than  that 
it  was  necessary.  Sir  CharUa  Wetherell 
did  not  like  himself  to  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility of  putting  it  off.  He  said,  "  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  held ;  you  had  much 

(a)  See  Place's  Narrative,  Brit.  Mus.  Add. 
MSS.  27,790,  f.  125. 
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better  go  to  the  Secretary  of  State." 
They  then  stated  their  case  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne.  Lord  MeOxyume  said,  "I  quite 
agree  that  it  ought  to  be  held,  and  with 
the  nsaal  forms."(a)  The  magistrates  were 
anxious  that  he  should  see  Sir  Charles 
WethereU  ;  they  have  stated  that  in  the 
case  which  has  been  read  to  you  to-day. 
He  did  see  him;  the  conversation  was 
renewed,  and  the  result  was  that  my  Lord 
Melhoume  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
they  ought  not  to  postpone  the  gaol  de- 
livery. He  said,  **  If  you  want  troops, 
you  shall  have  them"— the  number,  of 
course,  he  could  not  specify,  that  was  to 
depend  upon  arrangements  at  the  Horse 
Guards — **but  upon  this  condition,  that 
you  do  not  use  tnem  but  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity." Of  courde  it  was  not  their  de- 
sire to  do  so. 

When  they  returned  to  Bristol,  they 
were  desirous  of  rising  every  expedient  to 
ensure   a  safe  reception  for  Sir  Charles 
WethereU.    They  thought  that  in  doing 
that,  when  they  had  once  conducted  him 
to  the  Guildhall  and  brought  him  to  the 
Mansion  House,    the  popular    eboUition 
would  have  passed  away,  and  that  every- 
thing  would  have  been  tranquil.     They 
were  aware  that  the  Eeformers  felt  that  it 
was  proper  to  make 'some  demonstration 
that  there  was  no  reaction  in  the  town ; 
but  they  thought  that  might  be  done  suf- 
ficiently by  the  attacks  and  insults  made 
upon  him  upon  his  approach,  and  that  if 
they  defended  him  from  these,  they  would 
then  have  done  all  that  their  duty  re- 
quired.   They  had  no  contemplation  that 
tnere  existed  that  degree  of  apathy  in  the 
town,  which  the  result  has  proved   did 
exist,  or  that  there  existed  so  violent  a 
party  who  would  come  forward  to  plunder 
and  to  bum,  and  to  make  reform  the  pre- 
text for  it.     That  Bristol  contained  an 
angry  population  ;  that  its  neighbourhood 
was  occupied  very  much  by  persons  of  the 
working  classes,  they  were  aware;    but 
they  thought  that  those  persons  would  be 
contented  when  they  had  made  a  demon- 
stration  of  their  feehngs  and  retired. 

They  then  applied  to  the  under-sheriff, 
Mr.  Hare,  a  very  intelligent  and  honour- 
able gentleman,  and  said,  "  It  is  your 
business  to  see  the  Recorder  safe  in  the 
town.  What  number  of  constables  do  you 
think  will  be  necessary?  How  many 
officers  have  vou  P  "  He  stated  the  officers 
he  had,  and  his  opinion  (and  no  man  was 
a  better  judge  at  that  moment,  for  you 
must  not  judge  by  the  event  afterwards) 
that  three  hundred  constables  would  be 
sufficient ;  and  he  was  then  told  that  he 
had  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  to 
say  that  he  should  get  that  number  at 
least;    that   he  should   organize    them, 

(a)  See  below,  p.  829. 


and  arrange  them  to  attend  Sir  Charles 
WethereU  upon  his  coming  into  the  town. 
Mr.  Hare  applied  to  the  chief  constables 
of  each  district,  and  you  heard  from  one 
of  them  who  has  been  called(a)  that  the 
chief  constables  and  the  various  petty 
constables  under  them  amounted  alto- 
gether to  about  one  hundred.  Mr.  Hare 
was  of  opinion  that  they  oueht  to  treble 
the  number,  and  therefore  he  said,  *'  In 
each  ward  you  will  contrive  to  get  as 
many  persons  as  you  can  to  serve  as  special 
constables ;  but  the  magistrates  have  autho- 
rised me  to  say,  in  ciise  you  cannot  get  a 
sufficient  number,  to  treble  your  present 
number  by  voluntary  service ;  you  must 
hire  such  men  as  you  can  depend  upon 
to  make  up  the  deficiency."  Accordingly, 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  were  hired 
whom  the  magistrates  paid.  They  formed 
about  three  hundred  and  fifteen  or  three 
hundred  and  twenty  constables  alto- 
gether; and  Mr.  Hare  will  tell  you  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  that  he  told 
the  magistrates  the  number  was  sufficient. 
They  took  the  precaution  of  meeting 
Sir  Charles  WethereU  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  instead  of  going  to  the 
usual  place,  which  was  two  miles  further. 
They  likewise  desired  him  to  approach 
the  town  early  in  the  morning,  the  usual 
hour  being  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
they  thought  by  that  means  to  avoid  the 
presence  of  a  great  multitude.  With  these 
precautions  he  was  introduced.  That  sort 
of  agitation  took  place  that  was  expected. 
But  the  constables  were  formed  to  protect 
the  carriage,  and  vou  heard  from  the 
statement  of  one  of  them,  that  he  was 
conducted  in  safety  to  the  Guildhall. 
While  he  was  in  the  Guildhall,  some  de- 
monstrations of  riot  took  place,  some  even 
in  the  Court  itself  made  demonstrations 
of  anger  to  Sir  Charles  WethereU ;  and  I 
believe  that  Sir  Charles  WethereU  desired 
that,  if  anybody  interrupted  the  proceed- 
ings, he  should  be  brought  to  him  to 
be  committed.  Nobody,  however,  was 
brought.  The  mayor  then  received  him 
at  the  Mansion  House.  But  I  should  first 
tell  vou  (for  I  am  now  going  to  relate  the 
conduct  of  the  mayor)  that  he  was  up  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  went  to 
the  Council  House.  He  saw  the  marshal- 
ling of  the  constables ;  received  from  the 
sheriff  the  pbn  he  had  made  of  marshal- 
ling them.  When»^they  were  all  assembled 
at  the  Council  House,  the  mayor  made 
them  a  speech,  exhorting  them  to  tem- 
perance in  their  conduct,  and  to  firmness 
at  the  same  time,  and  to  do  all  they  could 
to  avoid  provoking  the  multitude.  That 
speech  he  made  to  them  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  he  then  returned  to  the  Mansion 
Housie,  and  dressed  himself  (the  ceremony 


(a)  John  Costens. 


Set  above,  p.  77. 
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is  to  receive  the  Recorder  in  a  full  dress), 
to  put  on 'his  buckles  and  bis  silk  stock- 
>nge,  and  a  dress  coat ;  and  then  he  went 
to  the  Guildhall  to  wait  the  coming  of  the 
Becorder. 

After  they  had  finished  the  opening  of 
the  sessions  at  the  Guildhall,  they  came 
to  the  Mansion  House.  At  that  place  the 
usual  ceremony  is  for  the  magistrates  that 
do  not  attend  at  the  Guildhiall  to  meet 
the  Becorder.  All  the  magistrates  met 
that  were  able  to  oome ;  I  belieye  there 
was  one  in  a  distant  part  of  England. 
When  they  met  the  Becorder  there  were  I 
certain  demonstrations  of  riot.  Boys  and  | 
men  had  been  throwing  stones  at  the  Be-  i 
oorder  during  their  progress.  Some  of 
those  boys  and  men  were  discovered,  and 
the  constables  attempted  to  take  them  up. 
That  caused  some  struggles  between  the 
constables  and  them.  The  constables  have 
been  accused  of  using  rather  too  much 
violence  to  provoke  the  mob.  Some  of 
the  persons  assembled  thought  so.  How- 
over,  there  was  no  serious  demonstration 
except  the  hootings  and  the  crying  out 
against  Sir  Oharlee  Wether eU,  and  shout- 
inff,  "The  King  and  Reform,  the  Xing 
axKl  Beform."  Of  course  Sir  ChaHes  W^e- 
tkerell  could  not  take  that  cry  as  any 
objection  to  him  personally.  It  did  not 
put  hia  person  in  danger.  But  in  con- 
^quenoe  of  the  multitude  continuing,  the 
Mansion-  House  was  protected  by  the  con- 
stables. The  magistrates  held  a  consul- 
tation whether  they  should  go  to  church 
the  following  day,  the  Sunday,  with  the 
Becorder,  as  had  been  usual ;  and  they 
thought,  seeing  there  was  a  very  angry 
feeling  in  the  town,  that  it  might  be  more 
expedient  that  the  Becorder  should  not  go 
to  church  in  state  on  the  Sunda]^ ;  being 
a  day  when  most  of  the  population  were 
idle,  those  who  were  ill-disposed  would 
find  a  opportunity  of  insulting  him  and 
disturbing  the  peace  ;  and  therefore  thev 
proposed  that  he  should  not  go  to  church 
until  Monday,  and  that  from  the  church 
he  should  go  directly  to  the  Guildhall. 
There  was  no  idea  at  that  time  that  any 
violence  would  be  committed  like  that 
which  afterwards  occurred.  However,  as 
that  letter  of  the  mayor  describes,  the  mul- 
titude continued  to  increase ;  they  threw 
stones  at  the  windows  and  broke  them — 
I  will  not  repeat  what  that  letter  has 
stated — ^they  made  an  impression  upon  the 
Mansion  House  itself;  some  of  them  got 
in  and  began  to  do  mischief. 

At  that  moment  a  deliberation  was  held 
whether  it  was  not  proper  to  send  for  the 
military.  Now  that  was  a  question  of 
very  great  importance.  There  were  at 
that  time  some  two  or  three  hundred  con- 
stables about  the  Mansion  House,  who  had 
been  out  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.   It  was  their  duty  to  remain  there 


till  discharged ;  but  nobody  had  appre- 
hended that  it  was  necessary  thev  flhonld 
remain  the  whole  night  at  the  Mansion 
Hoase  at  that  period.  Gentlemen,  I  must 
tell  you  frankly,  that  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Serjeant  Ludhw  did  think  it  was  pro- 
per to  send  for  the  military.  The  magis- 
trates applied  to  Sir  Charles  We£herelh 
and>e  thought  it  was  not.  Ton  heard  frcmi 
a  witness  (a^  who  was  examined  the  first 
day  that  he  went  to  the  magistratee  and 
suggested  that  the  military  should  be  sent 
for,  when  Sir  Charles  WethereU  stated  in 
a  very  emphatic  manner  (you  will  recol- 
lect how  he  described  him  putting  his 
hands  into  his  breeches'  pockets),  "  Sir,  I 
am  of  o{)inion  that  there  is  not  a  gofficient 
case  to  justify  the  magistrates  in  sending 
for  the  military."  It  was  a  qucEtion  of 
discretion ;  it  was  a  question  upon  which 
judgments  might  diffar ;  and  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell,  who  was  undoubtedly  not  de- 
ficient in  courage  or  in  prudence,  did 
think  it  was  not  necessary.  But  very 
shortly  afterwards,  the  mob  continuing  to 
increase,  the  mayor  went  out  in  his  full 
dress,  which  he  had  had  no  opp(»rtunity 
during  the  day  of  changing.  He  was 
necessarily  engaged  during  the  whole  day. 
There  was  to  have  been  a  dinner  at  the 
Mansion  House  for  the  Becorder ;  the  ma- 
gistrates and  others  who  had  assembled 
to  meet  him,  had  not  quitted  the  house. 
The  mayor  went  out  and  addressed  the 
mob,  impressing  upon  them  the  impro- 
priety of  their  conduct,  entreating  them 
to  disperse ;  and  when  he  saw,  as  ne  did, 
g^at  numbers  of  decent-looking  persons 
assembled,  and  appearing  to  cheer  the 
mob,  he  expected  of  course  that  his  ad- 
dress would  have  some  influence  upon 
that  description  of  persons.  He  implored 
them  to  disperse,  and  said  that  "  he  should 
be  exceedingly  sorry  to  take  any  measures 
of  force,  but  that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
do  that  unless  they  would  disperse."  He 
could  not,  however,  prevail  upon  them; 
upon  which  a  ftirther  delibmtion  was 
held  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  it  was 
then  agreed  by  everybody  that  it  was  time 
to  read  the  Biot  Act,  and  send  for  the 
military.  The  military  was  sent  for ;  and 
while  the  messenger  went,  the  mob  in- 
creased in  fury  and  in  violence. 

Gentlemen,  was  this  a  time  for  the 
sheriff  to  order  out  the  passe  comUaius,  or 
for  the  magistrates  to  go  out  to  get  every 
man  to  come  and  assist?  The  life  of 
every  man  in  the  house  was  in  danger; 
the  mob  had  forced  the  Mansion  House 
door,  and  had  begun  to  plunder  the  lower 
apartments ;  they  had  brought  combus- 
tibles into  the  nouse  to  bum  it.  Sir 
Charles  WethereU  was  advised,  as  it  was 
conceived  he  was  the  object  of  the  fury  of 

(a)  John  Costens.    See  above,  p.  78. 
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tbe  niob,  to  quit  the  place,  because  his  life 
was  in  danger ;  and  I  thank  my  learned 
friend  for  not  filing  an  information  against 
him,  because   he  certainly  did  abscond. 
If  it  be  any  crime  in  a  magistrate  to  ayoid 
the  discipline  of  an  infuriated  mob,  Sir 
Charlea  WetJierell  onght  to  be  thankfnl  to 
my  learned  friend  for  not  having  indicted 
him,  for  he  too  is  a  magistrate.  But  there 
was  no  cnme  in  the  one  any  more  than  in 
the  other.     He  was  advised  to  quit  the 
place ;  the  mob  forced  their  way  in  ;  the 
draw  ing-room  windows  were  broken^    The 
magistrates    bad    been  in  the  drawing* 
room.     Some  of  them  retired  to  the  bed- 
rooms upeteirs  that  they  might  have  a 
better  view   of  what  was  passing;   and 
some  went  higher  still,  in  order  by  throw- 
ing down  tiles  to  check  the  mob*     The 
opmion  of   the  majority  was  that  the^ 
onght  not  to  do  so ;  that  such  ammoni- 
tion  woold  be  soon  exhausted,  and  not  be 
effectnal  while  it   lasted.     The    mayor, 
while  thiit  was  passing,  and  from  first  to 
last,  was  not  backward  in  exposing  him- 
self to  personal  danger,  and  in  fact  he 
Bnrprised  even  those  who  knew  him,  by 
his  activity,   his  personal  exertion,  and 
his  seal.     He  went  down  and  received 
Colonel  Brereton  at  the  risk  of  his  life — 
that  is  the  first  lie  I  give  to  Mr.  Taum- 
tend^s  evidence.    Now,  gentlemen,  let  me 
ask  here*  is  it  to  be  gravely  urged  by  my 
learned  Mend  the  Attorney  Qeneral^  that 
the  magistrates  are  to  be  prosecuted  be- 
cause when  an  infuriated  mob  break  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  Mansion  House,  and 
bleak  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room, 
they  take  refdge  upstairs  in  the  bedroom  P 
That  is  the  argument.    Of  the  variety  of 
witnesses  he  has  called ,  not  one  has  told 
you  that  the   magistrates  there  (six  or 
seven  or  more  in  number,  some  of  them 
verv  old  men),  if  they  had  gone  out  bodily 
could  have  checked  the  riot.    Nor  am  1 
aware  of  any  law  that  compels  a  magis- 
trate to  do  so ;  he  is  to  read  the  Riot  Act, 
but  not  to  go  and  pla^  at  fisty-cuff^  with 
the  mob.      Where  is  it  to  be  found,  in 
what  law  book,  that  a  magistrate  is  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  constables  or 
the  military,  and  make  a  charge  upon  the 
mob  P    Whoever  states  that,  states  a  pro- 
position new  in  this  land.    A  magistrate 
may  do  it;  there  may  be  circumstances 
where  he  or  any  other  individual  ought  to 
do  it  perhaps ;  but  the  law  does  not  make 
him  criminal  for  not  doing  it.     It  is  no 
part  of  his  necessary  duty  to  place  him- 
BSlf  with  or  without  arms  at  the  head  of  a 
Wy  of  constables ;  his  duty  is  to  make 
UTsngsments,  and  to  employ  others  to 
pttt  an  end  to  the  riots,  but  not  to  use 
violenee  with  his  own  hands. 

When  Colonel  Br&relan  arrived  with  the 
M  Dragoon  Guards,  something  had  oc- 


curred regarding  that  regiment  of  which  I 
donot  know  the  history,  but  which  made  the 
mob  well  disposed  towards  them.  Colonel 
BrereUm  was  not  the  officer  of  that  regi- 
ment—he was  a  colonel  upon  half  pay-^ 
and  if  he  had  no  other  duty  to  perform,  he 
would  not  have  had  any  command  at  all 
there.  But  being  upon  duty  in  the  recruit- 
ing service,  it  was  his  province  to  take  the 
command  of  whatever  subordinate  officers 
came  within  his  district,  and  therefore  the 
other  regiments  sent  into  the  nei^bour- 
hood,  which  were  ordered  into  Bristol, 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Brereion,  A  squadron  of  the  14th  Light 
Dragoons  came  in ;  but  they  were  not  so 
well  received  as  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards* 
As  these  last  approached  I  shall  prove  to 
you  that  they  were  received  with  cheers  i 
that  there  were  hurrahs  for  the  "  King 
and  Reform  ;*'  they  were  approaching  the 
soldiers  and  shakmg  hands  with  &em, 
which  mififht  have  satisfied  Colonel  Brere* 
ion  himself  that  he  could  not  have  relied 
upon  the  Srd  Dragoon  Guards.  Colonel 
Brereton  went  out  and  saw  the  state  of 
things,  and  gave  it  as  Ms  opinion  tibat 
there  was  no  reason  for  the  soldiers  to  do 
anything  but  to  ride  about  the  Square  and 
the  streets.  The  manstrates  differed  in 
opinion  from  Colonel  Brereton ;  they  were 
of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
make  use  of  the  soldiers  to  disperse  the 
mob.  The  constables  stated  tnat  they 
were  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  that 
they  were  worn  out  with  fatigue.  The 
constables  had  been  there  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  four  or  five  in  the  evening ; 
they  had  had  [no  refreshment  nor  repose^ 
Neither  magistrate  nor  constable  at  that 

gsriod  had  had  any  rest  or  refreshment, 
ut  the  Colonel  was  of  opinion  it  was 
sufficient  for  the  soldiers  to  parade  the 
streets,  and  guard  the  Mansion  House  and 
the  palace,  that  the  mob  were  a  good, 
natured  mob,  and  would  disperse.  He 
went  out  a  second  time,  ana  came  in 
again  and  said  bis  arm  was  tired  with 
shaking  hands  with  them,  and  that  they 
would  disperse  of  themselves.  Others 
thought  differently,  that  as  the  troops 
were  shown  they  ouffht  to  have  been  used, 
and  the  mob  immediately  dispersed.  He 
said  to  the  magistrates,  "Do  you  order 
meP"  The  answer  was,  "Yes,  wo  give 
you  orders  to  clear  the  streets."  He 
replied,  "  Do  you  order  me  to  fire  P"  The 
answer  was,  **Ye8,  if  it  is  necessary;  yon 
are  to  do  what  is  necessary.''  But  were 
the  magistrates  to  order  him  to  fire  at  alJ 
events  r  The  opinion  was  given  to  him 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  clear  the 
streets  by  the  sabre  at  least,  and  force  the 
mob  out  of  Queen  Square;  and  ho  said 
this:  "  Gentlemen,  be  at  your  ease,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  it ;  I  undertake  on  my 
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own  responsibility  for  the  safety  and  peace 
of  the  town  this  night."  At  that  time 
some  of  the  Dragoons  were  brought  in 
wounded,  and  some  of  the  constables  also. 
Serjeant  Ludlow  said  to  him,  "It  is  odd 
YOU  should  say  the  mob  are  good- 
humoured,  when  these  persons  have  been 
wounded  b^  them.*'  Meantime  a  party  of 
the  14th  Light  Dragoons  had  attacked  the 
mob,  and  driven  them  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  square,  but  from  whence  they 
escaped  into  the  market.  An  officer  came 
in  to  say  that  the  mob  were  pelting  the 
soldiers  with  stones,  from  the  positions 
they  had  taken,  that  they  had  put  out 
the  lights,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  some  of  the  constables  to  detect  tnem 
and  drive  them  out ;  and  a  constable  pre* 
.sent  offered  that  with  25  men  he  woula  go 
with  the  officer,  and  find  out  the  parties 
assailing  them.  But  Colonel  frereton  said, 
**  It  is  not  necessary  ;  I  have  been  among 
them,  and  it  is  not  necessary;  let  the 
the  14th  Dragoons  go  to  their  quarters ;  I 
w^ill  parade  the  streets  and  be  responsible 
for  tne  safety  of  the  city  to  night." 

(Gentlemen,  at  this  period  are  you  ready 
to  say  that  the  magistrates  were  guilty  of 
any  crime  P  It  is  not  from  the  record, 
but  from  the  speech  of  the  Attorney  Oene- 
ral,  and  from  the  evidence,  that  I  callect 
what  the  charge  is.  He  says,  **  It  was 
their  duty  to  order  the  soldiers  to  fire, 
and  not  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon 
them."  I  beg  to  tell  my  learned  friend 
tibat  I  think  no  man  in  England  would 
entertain  that  opinion.  When  the  mili- 
tary officer  had  given  his  opinion,  and 
underti^en  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
town,  and  that  the  mob  should  disperse  ; 
if  the  magistrates  had  ordered  him  to  fire, 
thev  would  have  been  guilty  of  murder  ; 
-and  Colonel  Brereton,  if  he  had  fired, 
would  perhaps  have  been  guilty  of  murder 
also,  because  if  he  was  of  opinion  the 
thing  was  not  necessary.  He  was  not 
bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  magis- 
trates. But  he  undertook  that  the  town 
should  not  be  exposed  to  disturbance ;  and 
if  he  had  fired,  or  the  magistrates  had 
ordered  him  to  fire,  and  death  had  ensued, 
they  would  have  been  guilty  of  murder  ; 
and  sure  I  am  that  with  the  then  feeling 
in  Bristol,  and  the  feeling  throughout  the 
country,  they  would  not  have  been  pro- 
tected. I  do  not  think  that  innocence  of 
intention  would  have  saved  them  from 
prosecution  or  from  being  removed  from 
their  situations  as  magistrates. 

But  now,  gentlemen,  advert  to  the 
period  of  the  night  towards  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock.  The  mob  had  began  to  subside, 
and  Colonel  Brereton  was  a  true  prophet. 
At  twelve,  or  soon  after,  the  town  was  in 
perfect  quiet ;  the  man  was  right.  Up  to 
twelve  o'clock,  is  there  anything  to  show. 


Colonel  Brereton  bein^  right  in  his  pre- 
diction, that  they  would  have  been  justified 
in  firing  upon  the  mob  that  night  ?  WliAt 
do  the  magistrates  do  P  My  duty  now  is 
only  to  detail  to  you  Mr.  Pinney'$  conduct. 
Colonel  Brereton  having  infoimed  them 
that  the  town  was  perfectly  quiet,  and 
that  they  were  in  safety,  he  added,  *'  I 
shall  leave  a  few  soldiers  to  protect  the 
Mansion  House,  and  retire  myself;  but  I 
shall  be  ready  to  attend  your  orders  if 
anything  further  takes  place  to  require 
my  presence."  But  this  ma^'or,  who  is 
accused  of  neglect,  and  two  aldermen  who 
remained  with  him,  sat  up  the  whole  of 
the  night.  It  was  agreed  among  the 
aldermen,  that  they  should  meet  at  the 
Guild  hall  the  next  day,  at  ten.  Sir 
Charles  Wetherdl  had  retired  from  the 
town.  A  gentleman  was  sent  to  convey 
him  away  in  secrecy  that  his  departure 
might  not  be  molested.  Placards  were 
then  posted  about  the  town  to  notify  that 
he  was  gone.  It  was  agreed  that 'the 
magistrates  would  meet  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  to  concert  whether  any  fur- 
ther measures  were  necessary,  which 
would  depend  upon  the  transactions  that 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The 
mayor  and  two  aldermen  sat  up  the  whole 
night.  Major  Machworth,  a  gentleman  of 
high  character  and  honour,  and  one  of  ihe 
staff  of  Lord  HiU,  happening  to  be  in  the 
town,  came,  as  you  have  heard,  to  tender 
his  assistance;  he  was  at  the  Mansion 
House,  and  I  shall  call  him  as  a  witness. 
He  will  prove  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  himself  and  the  mayor  did  mar- 
shal the  constables.  Major  MaeJcioorth 
supposes  that  he  suggested  it.  Two  other 
gentlemen  claim  the  merit  of  it. 

But,  however,  the  mayor  was  advised  to 
marshal  the  constables;  and  you  have 
heard  the  fact  from  one  of  the  witnesses(a) 
for  the  Crown  that  he  was  put  at  the 
head  of  twenty-five  men,  and  ordered  to 
protect  the  east  comer  of  the  Mansion 
House,  and  prevent  any  attack  of  the  mob 
upon  that  part ;  that  others  were  stationed 
in  other  positions,  in  order,  by  a  combined 
operation,  to  suppress  any  violence ;  and 
you  further  beard  fi'om  him  that  he  had 
not  been  there  long,  when,  happening  to 
turn  himself  round,  he  was  deserted  by 
all  but  five  of  his  men  !  Tlie  mayor  had 
ordered  him  twenty-five,  and  only  five 
were  left ;  he  had  no  means,  thereforee,  of 
doing  what  he  had  been  diiected  to  do. 
That  is  the  evidence.  I  admit  that  the 
mayor  is  to  make  provision  to  get  con- 
stables together ;  but  if  those  constables 
choose  to  go  away,  is  the  mayor  respon- 
sible ?(h)  Some  of  the  magistrates  quitted 


(a)  Thomas  Sheppard.    See  above,  p.  98. 
(6)  "To    a    call    of    voluntary   enrolment. 
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Bristol :  some  of  them  resided  in  the  city ; 
Mid  some  of  them  in  the  neighbonrhood. 
Some  were  magistrates  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester ;  some  of  them  resided  at  Clif- 
ton, which  is  not  within  the  city  of  Bristol. 
The  town  clerk's  residence  was  in  Clifton. 
Mr.  Pinntfvhimself  had  recently  arrived 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  was  recently 
married.    It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
procnre  a  residence  immediately ;  being 
elected  mayor  for  that  year,  he  had  the 
Mansion  House,  and  he  remained  in  the 
Mansion  House.    But  from  that  period, 
yon  will  see  it  was  in  9uch  a  state  that  he 
could  not  go  to  bod.    One  of  the  witnesses 
said  that  Mr.   Sheriff  Lax  went  to  bed 
there(a) ;  whether  that  was  so  we  do  not 
know ;  but  the  beds  were  devoted  lo  some 
mounded  people  who  had  been  brought  in, 
and  the  mayor  and  some  of  the  magis- 
trates sat  up  all  night.    Major  Mackworth 
agreed  to  come,   and  did    come  to    the 
Mansion   House    early  in    the    morning. 
While  he  was  there,  some  of  the  military 
who  had  been  left,  six  or  seven  of  them , 
having  retired  from  the  Mansion  House, 
the  mob  assembled  together  again  very 
suddenly,  and  renewed  their  attack.    That 
will  be  described  to  yon  by  Major  Mack' 
tcarth.    The  attack  was  renewed  with  so 
much  violence,  that  not  the  mayor  only, 
but  this  |;entleman,  thought  every  man's 
life  was  in  danger;  but  notwithstanding 
that,  I  shall  prove  to  you  that  the  mayor 
expressed  his  determination  not  to  leave 
the  house.    But  when  Major  McuiJeu^orth 
said,  *'  I  give  you  my  authority  as  a  mili- 
tarv  officer  that  you  ou^ht  to  leave  it; 
and  if  I  give  you  my  opinion  that  the  pobt 


scended  bv  a  ladder  upon  Mr.  Leman^s  pre- 
mises, and  were  lifted  up  by  the  same  laoder 
on  to  the  next  house,  and  four  or  five  of 
them  escaped  together :  at  least  there  were 
Major  Mackworth,  the  mayor,  and  Mr. 
Gibbons  ;  there  were  three  at  least,  if  not 
five,  who  escaped  in  that  way.  The  mob 
were  in  multitudes,  then  increasing,  before 
the  Mansion  House.  They  had  renewed 
their  attack,  and  forced  through  the  barri* 
cades  made  by  the  beds  which  had  been 
put  to  the  lower  windows,  and  Major 
Mackworth  and  the  mayor  were  obliged  to 
crouch  down  below  the  parapet,  so  as  not 
to  show  that  they  were  escapmg,  and  they 
so  continued  till  they  got  to  the  Custom 
House,  and  there  they  escaped. 

Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  loaves 
the  mayor  without  any  history  of  what  he 
was  doing  after  that  period.  I  beg  you  to 
pause,  however,  and  ask  yourselves,  can 
you  find  any  cause  to  blame  the  mayor  up 
to  that  period?  Was  he  wrong  in  not 
ordering  the  military  to  fire  in  the  night  P 
Could  he  then  have  assembled  more  con- 
stables P  Would  they  have  comeP  Was 
not  the  riot  quelled  P  Was  it  renewed 
with  his  privity  and  concurrence?  Was 
not  he  justified  in  escaping  to  save  his 
life  P  If  he  was,  I  have  him  in  safety  till 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
My  learned  friend's  evidence  takes  him  up 
at  a  subsequent  period.  A  witness  has 
proved  that  he  went  to  the  Mansion  House 
early  in  the  morning,  and  saw  Alderman 
HUihouse;  and  that  i^lderman  HUhotue 
and  himself  afterwards  saw  the  mayor. 
My  learned  friend  does  not  give  you  any 
explanation  of  that  transaction.    It  will 


is  no  longer  tenable,  surely  you  may  quit  I  be  my  duty  to  supply  the  omission.      I 


it,"  the  mayor,  with  Major  McKkvoorth 
and  two  other  gentlemen,  accordingly  left 
it  and  made  their  escape  in  this  war, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Tawnsend  as  to  the  larder,  and  other  places 
in  the  Mansion  House  you  have  heard 
spoken  of. 

But  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
mayor  was  intimately  acquainted  with  - 
every  part  of  the  Mansion  House,  or  that 
he  went  peeping  and  prying  about  it. 
The  mode  in  which  they  escaped  was 
this :  they  got  through  a  window  on  the 
staircase,  and  descended  upon  some  leads 
adjoining  the  house,  and  from  thence  de- 
issued  on  the  17th  inst,  to  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  posse  comitiUus,  on  the  approaching 
trials  the  parish  of  St  James  has  returned  twenty 
names,  the  parish  of  St.  PauPs  two,  and  the 
parish  of  St.  AngttStin  not  one.  This  result,  22, 
from  a  population  of  more  than  30,000,  marks 
the  estimation  in  which  the  magistracy  is  re- 
garded by  the  people."  Letter  by  A.  Bagnell 
to  Lord  Melbonrue,  Bristol,  December  22,  183L 
Domestic  liiscellaneoas,  1881,  24. 

(6)  James  Townsend.    See  above,  p.  180. 


will  prove  to  you  that  the  mayor  went 
about  in  the  original  dress  which  he  had 
worn  on  the  day  of  the  procession.  He 
had  not  had  time  to  change  his  clothes. 
He  was  in  his  silk  stockings  and  thin 
shoes,  walking  about  the  streets  towards 
Colonel  Brereton'a  office ;  and  in  his  way 
he  knocked  at  the  door  of  many  houses, 
inviting  every  person  to  come  and  join 
him,  stating  the  riot  at  the  Mansion 
House,  and  calling  upon  them  upon  his 
authority  as  mayor,  in  the  King's  name, 
to  aid  in  restoring  peace.  No  one  joined 
him.  He  proceedea  to  Colonel  BrereUm 
himself,  and  stated  that  the  Mansion 
House  was  attacked  and  the  mob  assembled 
again,  and  required  immediate  assistance. 
He  met  Mr.  Alderman  Hilhouse  in  his 
way,  and  returned  with  him  to  the  Man- 
sion House.  The  troops  were  brought 
out,  and  he  followed  them  with  Colonel 
Brereton,  I  do  not  recollect  whether 
Colonel  Br&reton  was  there,  but  the  mayor 
actually  came  with  them  himself  in  the 
morning,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Hilhouis 
read  the  Biot  Act.    The  mayor  and  the 
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troop  came  together,  and  for  a  time  the 
tamult  was  quelled. 

Gentlemen,  recollect  that  I  told  you 
that  the  mayor  had  made  an  arrangement 
to  meet  the  maffistrates  next  morning,  at 
10  o'clock,  and  had  ordered  handbills  to 
be  circulated,  stating  the  absence  of  Sir 
Charles  WetherdL  Here  is  one  of  them  : 
"  Mansion  House,  October  30th.  1831 " ; 
they  were  printed  that  night.  It  is  in  these 
terms: 

"It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret 
that  the  magistrates  deem  it  their  duty  to  call 
for  the  immediate  aid  and  co-operation  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  to  allay  the  finreat  state  of 
excitement  now  disturbing  the  inhabitants. 

"The  delivery  of  the  gaol  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  the  Recorder, 
left  the  city  for  London  last  night. 

*'  Chas.  Pinnbt,  Mayor." 

This  was  dated  from  the  Mansion  House ; 
it  was  agreed  that  Sir  OharUs  Weth&rell 
going  away  should  be  published  early  on 
tiie  following  day,  and  this  was  distri- 
buted about  the  town — 

"Sir  Charles  Wetherell  left  Bristol  at  12 
o'clock  last  night." 

This  Tory  act  of  notifying  his  departure 
proves  that  the  opinion  of  the  magistrates 
at  the  time  was,  as  it  was  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  persons  already  examined,  that 
Sir  Oharlea  Wetherell  was  the  main  object 
towards  which  the  enmity  of  the  mob  was 
directed,  and  thai,  his  beiiig  withdrawn, 
the  riot  would  be  auelled.  They  were  in 
hopes  that  would  be  the  case.  The  re« 
newal  of  the  riot  at  the  Mansion  House 
did  not  confirm  that  opinion.  Many 
persons  tore  down  these  handbills;  they 
were  torn  down  as  fast  as  they  were  stuck 
up.  The  mayor  accordingly  went  to  the 
Mansion  House  at  ten  o'clock,  and  this 
was  agreed  upon,  that  they  should  issue 
immediately  notices  to  call  upon  the 
citizens  to  assemble  to  aid  the  magistrates. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  pray  your  attention  to 
this  part  of  the  case,  because  I  haye  some 
fiMte  to  state  to  you  that  seem  to  mo  to 

rit  an  end  to  the  case  for  the  prosecution, 
am  now  upon  Mr.  Pinney^e  case ;  I  do 
not  enter  into  the  case  of  the  other  magis- 
trates ;  their  time  will  come.  They  issued 
this  :— 

"  The  Biot  Act  has  been  read  three  times.  AH 
persons  tumnltnonsly  assembling  are  guilty  of 
capital  felony.    By  order  of  the  mayor.'' 

They  then  issued  what  has  been  read 
abeady : —  • 

"  The  ma^strates  most  earnestly  entreat  the 
assistance  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  restore  the 
peace  of  the  city  by  assembling  immediately  at 
the  Guildhall.  Sunday  morning,  half-past  10 
o'clock."(a) 

This  was  carried  and  left  at  every  door ; 

(a)  Sec  above,  p.  249. 


it  was  printed  during  tho  Sunday,  and  is 
dated  Sunday  morning ;  it  was  left  at  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants.  I  will  call  to 
you  the  witness  who  left  it  at  every  door, 
and  you  will  see  how  many  that  produced. 
But  that  was  not  all;  the  magistrates 
issued  this  further  notice.  Only  one 
person  has  been  yet  called  who  got  this 
notice ;  for  my  learned  friend,  though  he 
has  called  witnesses  from  Baptists'  chapels, 
and  Dissenting  chapels,  and  from  Ladj 
Huntingdon's  chapels,  and  Quakers* 
chapels,  has  only  called  one  church- 
warden. This  was  the  notice  that  was 
distributed  at  each  of  the  churches :— > 

*'  The  magistrates  feel  it  their  duty  earnestly 
to  request  that  you  will  adopt  immediate 
measures  to  assemble  your  parishioners  in  year 
church,  in  order  that  they  may  be  formed  into 
a  constabulary  force  in  aid  of  the  ciiil  power, 
for  the  protection  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  as  you  form,  to  proceed  to  the  Guildhall 
immediately. 

"C.PniN«T,  Mayor." 
Now,  pray  what  does  my  learned  friend 
expect  the  mayor  to  have  done  P  Was  he 
to  go  himself  to  each  church  P  Must  he 
have  gone  to  as  many  houses  as  he  could  ? 
Was  he  to  go  and  d&ag  men  out  of  their 
beds  and  say,  "  You  shall  go  with  meP  " 
He  had  not  Uie  power  to  do  so.  But  what 
was  the  result  of  this  notice  P  One 
churchwarden  has  been  called  alone  who 
got  this  notice,  Mr.  Quinton,(a)  Mr.  Q»in^ 
ton,  upon  receiving  a  notice,  immediately 
assembled  as  many  of  the  parishioners  as 
he  could,  and  he  found  he  could  muster 
seventy.  Did  they  form  and  proceed  to 
the  Guildhall P  No;  he  went  himself, 
he  saw  the  magistrates.  He  said,  '*  I  have 
received  your  notice,  and  I  have  come  in 
obedience  to  it,  and  I  find  I  can  muster 
70  of  my  parishioners  who  are  willing  to 
serve,  but  they  require  to  have  arms. 
Upon  which  the  mavor,  or  the  town  olerk» 
he  does  not  know  which,  said,  "  We  could 
not  authorise  the  use  of  arms  ;  every  man 
is  justified  in  usinff  arms  to  defend  him- 
self, but  the  use  of  nre-arms  to  disperse  a 
mob  cannot  be  authorised."  One  of  my 
learned  fiiends  thought  he  meant  staves. 
"  Had  you  any  staves  P — ^Yes  ;  we  had 
staves  in  the  parish,  but  we  meant  fire- 
arms." I  presume  one  of  the  charges 
against  the  mayor  is,  that  he  did  not 
order  the  use  of  fire-arms.  My  learned 
friend  will  excuse  me  for  making  these 
presuiuptioDS ;  I  do  not  find  anything 
specific  upon  the  record.  I  only  collect 
the  charges  from  the  evidence.    I  say  the 

a  or  had  no  right  to  do  it;  and  if  he 
,  it  would  have  been  very  imprudent 
to  do  it.  But  you  will  have  the  opinion 
of  military  men  upon  that  subject.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  among  the  70  men,  how 


(a)  See  aboTC,  p.  165. 
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manj  of  them  are  yon  Bare  may  not  join 
the  mobP    In  the  second  place,  suppose 
they  do  not  join  the  mob,  hov  can  you 
tell  that  these  70  men,  if  you  give  them 
arms,  snpposing  you  have  firearms  to  give 
them,  will  ;be    so   trained  as  not  in  a 
moment  of  panic  to  shoot  each  other ;  or 
if  they  do  not  shoot  each  other,  how  do 
you  Imow  when  they  go  out  and  charge 
the  mob,  that  instead  of  keeping  in  com- 
pact order  as  soldiers  would  do,  they  may 
not  open  their  ranks  and  thus  let  in  the 
mob  to  take  their  arms  away  from  them  P 
The  better  opinion  has  always  been,  that 
it  is  a  moBt  dangerous  thing  to  attempt  to 
quell  a  mob  by  firearms  in  the  hands  of 
persons  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
them,  or  accustomed  to  act  together.    In 
a  case  of  extreme  necessity,  you  may  be 
excused  for  resorting  to  them ;  and  if  I 
saw  Westminster  Hall  on  fire,  and  West- 
minster Abbey  plundered,  if  I  could  turn 
one  of  the  cannon  in  the  park  against  the 
plonderers,  I  own  I  should  not  wait  for 
the  order  oi  a  magistrate,   and  that  I 
should  hope  to  be  excnsed,  although  I 
■pilt  some  patriots*  blood  in  saying  them. 
But  I  am  not  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
qoartered    for    not  doing   it.    But  that 
would  be   nothing  compared  to  putting 
firearms    into    the    hands  of   an  undis- 
ciplined rabble.    I  should  like  to  know 
with  certainty,  before  I  took  sach  a  step, 
that  I  did  not  mn  the  risk  of  spilling 
innocent  blood  instead  of  the  guilty,  by 
the  mob  getting  possession  of  the  arms 
from   the    constaoles.      What   was   the 
answer  P    Without  firearms  they  will  not 
go.    Here  you  have  a  distinct  notice  from 
70  men,    who   were   ready  to  go   with 
firearms,  but    a    small    portion    of   the 
parish  you  will  observe,  that  they  would 
not  act    without    them.     Have    no    in- 
^iries   been   made   of  other   parishes  P 
Have  the  prosecutors  brought  forward  this 
charge  wiuiout  inquiring  of  other  parishes 
what  effect  that  notice  produced  P    Is  it 
credible  ?   Is  a  prosecution  by  the  Attorn&y 
Oen&ral  brought  in    this   place    against 
the  magistrates,  whose  protection  ought 
to  be  the  object  of  every  wise  Government  P 
is  it  a  part  of  his  case  to  impute  crimes  to 
them,  and  make  general  charges  without 
laying  before  you  the  history  of  any  in- 
quiries he  has  made  in  other  parishes,  to 
now  what  other  people  were  willing  to 
do  P    The  history  of  this  cause,  up  to  this 
date,  answers  the  question.     But  I  will 
teU  you  what  you  haTe  ascertained.    With 
^  the  labour  and  pains  taken  by  admi- 
lUBtering  leading   questions — "  Did   not 
great  numbers  assemble  ?"  "  Were  there 
not  more  than  200  P  " — ^you  have  not  been 
able  to  find  that  all  the  pains  the  ma^is- 
tnlb»  took  up  to  that  hour  of  the  morning 
piodnoed  a  meeting  exceeding  200  per- 


sons. What  is  the  population  of  Bristol(a)  P 
It  must  possess  a  population  of  30,000 
able-bodied  men.  Cfonsidering  the  occu- 
pations in  Bristol,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons required  for  different  trades,  30,000 
might  have  been  found  in  Bristol.  But 
200  men  are  the  utmost  amount  my  learned 
friends  give  you  as  the  result  of  all  the 
pains  of  the  magistrates  to  collect  them. 
They  dropped  a  notice  at  every  door,  and 
delivered  one  at  every  church,  calling 
upon  persons  to  form  themselves  into 
bodies,  and  thus  formed  to  assemble  at 
the  Gruildhall.  That  was  the  wa^  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  town.  If  in  every 
parish  70  or  80  men  had  been  formed,  and 
headed  by  the  churchwarden  or  chief  con- 
stable, they  would  have  been  enough  to 
put  the  mob  to  the  rout.  You  have  one 
officer  who  says  that  his  people  will  not 
go  unless  they  are  armed,  and  you  have 
only  200  people  assembled.  The  mayor  is 
at  the  Gkiilohall.  Colonel  Brereton  has 
ordered  in  the  3rd  Dragoons  again  to  pro- 
tect the  Mansion  House,  and  the  I4th  Light 
Dragoons  to  come  in.  The  I4th  Light 
Dragoons  the  night  before  had  unhappily 
fired  and  shot  a  man.  Upon  retiring  to 
their  quarters  they  were  assailed  by  stones, 
and  a  random  shot  had  killed  a  man  in 
the  dark.  This  had  caused  an  irritation 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  Colonel 
Br&retan  said  it  was  unsafe  for  them  to 
stay.  Colonel  Brereton  came  to  the  magis- 
trates, and  told  them  he  must  send  the 
14th  Dragoons  away.  They  were  alarmed ; 
they  said,  *'  With  the  present  disposition 
of  the  mob,  and  the  indisposition  of  the 
people  to  come  and  assist  us,  you  cannot 
intend  to  do  that."  He  said,  **  Yes ;  they 
must  go  away."  He  had  ordered  them  to 
their  quarters  ;  they  were  pursued  by  the 
mob  with  missiles,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  fire  in  their  own  defence;  and  when 
they  got  into  their  barracks  they  were 
obliged  to  barricade  their  doors.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  Colonel  Brereton  was 
wrong.  Things  were  coming  to  a  crisis. 
And  let  me  state  to  you,  from  a  book  in 

great  circulation,  some  little  matter  upon 
-xis  subject.  These  transactions  happened 
on  the  30th  of  October  last,  and  about  the 
30th  of  October  preceding,  this  book  was 
published,  being  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  a 
work  of  very  extraordinary  merit  and  under 
high  patronage,  a  book  that  is  circulated 
in  all  good  societies,  and  read  by  every 
officer  in  the  army  who  pretends  to  know 
anything,  and  very  much  read  by  the  me- 
chanics in  their  institutes,  and  worthy  to 
be  read  by  every  one.  No  one  can  deny 
that  it  is  edited  with  considerable  ability. 
I  am  about  to  read  the  sentiments  of  this 
reviewer,  to  show  how  magistrates  and  mili- 

(a)  See  below,  p.  522n. 
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tary  officers  were  put  npon  their  gnard.  It 
is  an  article  professing  to  give  an  acconnt 
of  the  three  glorious  ^ys  of  July  in  Paris, 
and  it  is  entitled,  "  The  late  Revolution  in 
France  " ;  and  I  find  in  it  these  words  :— 

''  Several  lessons  have  been  taught  in  the 
Unioertity  of  Paris,  which  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  The  soldiers  of  other  countries  have 
taken  a  degree  there ;  it  will  be  an  honoar  to 
them,  for  it  will  make  them  remember  thej  are 
citizens ;  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  them,  for 
it  will  keep  them  from  being  exemplarily 
punished,  and  without  any  delay,  by  their  fellow 
citizens.  The  lesson  which  all  armies  have 
learnt  is,  first,  that  their  duty  is  not  to  butcher 
their  fellow  subjects  at  a  tyrant's  commands,  in 
order  to  save  a  priest's  favour,  or  a  minister's 
place ;  next,  that,  if  in  brencli  of  their  duty 
they  lend  themselves  to  such  treasonable  plots 
of  .courtiers,  they  are  rushing  upon  their  own 
certain  destruction.  For  a  lesson  has  also  been 
taught  to  the  citixeos  of  all  great  towns,  that 
the  soldiery  cannot  succeed  in  enslaving  them 
by  force  of  arms.  A  well -inhabited  street  is  a 
fortress  which  no  troops  can  take,  if  the  in- 
habitants be  true  to  themselves,  provided  there 
be  other  streets  near  requiring  a  like  attack 
from  the  military.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  suspect 
the  gallant  soldiery  of  other  countries  of  show- 
ing less  patriotism,  less  humanity,  than  those 
of  France  lately  displayed ;  but  the  example  is 
encouraging  to  the  virtuous  portion  of  the 
army."  (a) 

Kow  this  work  is  read  by  everybody, 
and  admired  by  all  who  read  it.  What 
impressions  must  this  passage  make  npon 
the  minds  of  military  menP  Colonel 
Brereton  thought  the  14th  Light  Dragoons 
would  be  sacrificed.  The  3rd  Dragoons 
had  learnt  their  "  lesson ;"  they  had  **  taken 
their  degree  ** ;  and  he  doabted  whether  he 
could  compel  them  to  fire  if  he  ordered  it. 
How  did  he  know  in  this  state  of  things, 
if  the  14th  Draeoons  came  in,  that  the 
citizens  had  not  also  taken  their  '*  lesson ''  in 
this  '*  university,"  and  were  ready  to  sacri- 
fice them  P  He  thought  they  had,  because 
it  is  proved  over  and  over  again  that  he 
stated  his  firm  opinion  that  they  would  be 
sacrificed,  every  man,  if  they  returned  to 
the  town.  Now,  whether  Colonel  Brereton 
was  right  in  that  opinion  or  not,  it  proves 
this,  that  the  force  of  the  mob  was  very 
great,  and  that  it  reauired  a  great  force 
to  repel  them.  Then  having  sent  them  to 
their  quarters,  and  having  witnessed  the 
scene  that  passed,  he  comes  to  the  magis- 
trates during  the  period  of  time  when 
some  of  those  200  persons  had  not  dis- 
persed, and  Colonel  Brereton  says,  **  I  must 
send  them  out  of  the  town ;  they  are  gone 
to  their  quarters,  but  I  must  send  them 
out  of  the  town."  '*  Grood  Gt>d !  you  will 
not  do  any  such  thing,'*  says  the  town 
clerk  ;  **  yon  must  not  do  it."  "  You  will 
suhjcct  the  town  to  a  conflagration,"  says 

(a)  Edinburgh  Review,  October  1830,  p.  23. 


the  mayor.  "  I  must  do  it,"  says  Golonel 
Brereton,  "or  every  man  will  be  aacri- 
fined."  "Yon  do  not  intend  it?"  "Yes; 
I  will  do  it  on  my  own  responsibility." 
"  Then  the  magistrates  do  not  divide  the 
responsibility  with  you ;  you  do  it  on  yoar 
own  responsibility.'"  My  learned  friend 
says  that  a  magistrate  has  the  power  of 
compelling  any  man  within  the  sonnd  of 
his  voice  to  assist  him ;  but  he  does  not 
mean  to  say  they  could  do  that  with  Colonel 
Brereton,  and  lay  hold  of  him.  Colonel 
Breretan  thien  inquired  what  places  there 
were  near  to  which  the  14tn  Dragoons 
could  be  sent?  The  magistrates  said, 
**  If  we  point  out  the  nearest  places,  recol- 
lect we  do  not  divide  the  responsibility 
with  you ;  there  is  Brislington,  you  may 
order  them  there ;  bat  we  do  not  authorise 
you  to  take  them  away."  But  he  ordered 
them  away ;  and  the  magistrates,  finding 
that  all  their  notices  had  brought  together 
only  200  persons,  and  those  not  formed 
and  not  armed  with  staves,  stated  to  them 
"  that  their  assistance  was  not  sufficient; 
let  us  advise  you  each  to  go  home,  and 
come  here  again  at  half-past  three  o'clock ; 
speak  to  as  many  of  your  neighbours  as 
possible,  and  get  them  to  come  forward 
with  you,  and  come  at  half-past  three,  and 
let  us  see  what  we  can  then  do."  My 
learned  friend's  case  turns  upon  this  great 
sophistry,  as  if  the  magistrates  were  to 
make  them  a  plan  to  operate  with.  But 
what  signifies  a  plan  without  the  mate- 
rials to  work  uponP  The  magistrates 
had  already  stated  the  plan  they  meant  to 
adopt:  **  Come  with  your  men  formed  to 
the  Guildhall."  That  was  not  done.  Then 
what  were  they  to  doP  The  constables 
who  had  been  out  the  night  before  had, 
for  the  most  part,  retired  to  refresh  them- 
selves ;  some  were  wounded  and  bleeding ; 
and  some  few  remained  with  the  magu- 
trates  to  give  them  assistance,  but  they 
were  not  adequate  to  suppress  this  mob. 

What  happened  at  half-past  three  P  You 
have  it  in  evidence  by  the  prosecutor  him- 
self that,  instead  of  coming  in  increased 
I  numbers,  with  all  the  supposed  activity 
I  they  were  to  use  to  increase  their  num- 
'  hers,  not  more  than  150  came.  Observe 
in  what  a  destitute  state  these  magistrates 
were  left.  Can  you  suggest  any  better 
means  by  which  they  could  invite  persons 
to  come  forward  to  aid  themp  Can  you 
tell  how  they  would  make  the  inhabitania 
come  forward,  and  disregard  all  private 
motives,  all  local  prejudices,  and  all  per- 
sonal danger,  to  save  the  townp  No;  at 
that  time  nobody  speculated  upon  any 
danger  to  property,  except  to  the  Mansion 
House  and  the  Corporation  property.  But 
1  must  return  to  my  narration,  and  pursue 
the  mayor.  You  have  heard  repeated 
questions  put,  "  Did  you  see  ti^e  mayor? 
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Did  joa  go  to  the  Guildhall  doors  P  Were 
they  fast?"  You  should  be  aware,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  Guildhall  doors  are  never 
opened  but  upon  the  accustomed  sessions 
of  the  magistrates,  and  there  is  a  regular 
known  priyate  entrance  to  the  Council 
Chamber,  as  well  as  to  the  Guildhall,  and 
a  person  was  stationed  at  a  proper  place 
to  tell  the  people  where  they  might  get 
access  to  the  magistrates.  I  will  prove 
that  after  this  meeting  the  mayor,  who 
had  passed  the  night  without  going  to 
bed,  was  still  in  his  holiday  clouies,  ex- 
cept a  frock  coat  for  which  he  had  changed 
his  dress  coat;  and  his  brother  magis- 
trates said,  *'  You  had  Ijetter  take  some 
repose."  He  refused.  The  magistrates 
said,  "  You  must  do  it,  we  must  compel 
yon,  yon  can  do  nothing,  the  people  will 
not  oome  forwiard  to  help  us,  and  we  must 
wait  to  see  what  occurs  at  3  o'clock;  if 
you  ^t  but  an  hour's  sleep  it  will  be  of 
service  to  you."  Only  think  of  that  short 
dedication  to  necessaiy  repose  being  tor- 
tured into  a  crime!  The  only  specific 
charge  in  this  information  is  that  ne  ab- 
sented himself  from  his  post ;  so  that  a 
magistrate  is  to  go  without  food  and  sleep 
while  a  mob  is  raging,  however  long,  in 
the  town  I  He  went,  compelled  by  a  sort 
of  gentle  violence,  for  an  hour  to  the 
White  Lion,  where  they  ordered  a  room 
to  be  prepared.  The  city  solicitor,  Mr. 
Burgee,  went  over  the  way,  for  it  is  in 
the  same  street,  to  direct  them  to  get  a 
fire  for  him  and  a  bed  ready,  as  he  wanted 
some  repose.  Gentlemen,  during  that 
hour,  while  the  mayor  was  in  tliat  place 
to  which  I  have  now  traced  him,  first 
from  the  Mansion  House  in  the  morning, 
And  then  from  the  Guildhall,  it  was  in 
that  hour,  between  1  and  2  o'clock,  that 
intelligence  came  to  the  other  magistrates 
that  the  Bridewell  was  in  danger.  Now 
here  I  must  correct  what  was  a  mistake  in 
that  letter  to  Lord  Melbov/me  which  has 
been  read ;  the  date  was  given  11  o'clock. 
That  was  a  mistake  in  &e  fair  copy;  I 
have  the  person  here  who  wrote  the  letter 
it  was  between  1  and  2  o'clock ;  it  ought 
to  have  been  1  instead  of  11  in  the  letter, 
but  it  stands  now  11. 

It  was  about  lo'clock  that  the  magistrates 
received  intimation  that  the  mob  weregoing 
to  the  Bridewell.  Mr.  Bi¥raes  immediately 
went  over  to  the  mayor,  who  had  not  been 
in  bed  any  part  of  the  time ;  he  went  into 
the  room  and  found  the  little  nian  with 
his  coat  off,  and  apparently  in  the  act  of 
shaving.  I  cannot  call  him  before  you, 
but  from  what  Mr.  Burgee  saw,  he  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  he  had  lain  on  the  bed ; 
he  had  been  shaving  and  washing  his 
hands  with  the  intention  of  coming  back 
again  when  called  for.  He  put  on  his 
coat  immediately,  and  went  back  again  to 


the  Guildhall.  Then  comes  the  delibera- 
tion what  shall  we  do  about  the  Bridewell? 
They  had  received  information  that  the 
mob  were  hurrying  off  to  the  Bridewell  in 
considerable  numbers.  Does  the  witness 
understate  the  numbers  P  People  see  dif- 
ferently according  to  the  views  they  take ; 
but  T  complain  of  no  man,  who,  when  a 
town  is  in  a  state  of  riot,  does  not  see 
things  ?rith  the  same  eyes  as  other  people. 
I  have  known  very  honourable  persons 
who  witnessed  a  riot  in  a  court  of  justice 
give  very  opposite  accounts  of  the  same 
transaction.  He  returned,  and  was  told 
of  this  event.  They  had  not  a  sufficient 
force  at  the  Guidhail  to  go  to  the  Bride  - 
well.  They  applied  to  Colonel  BrereUm, 
and  Colonel  Brereton  said  his  men  could 
not  stir.  It  was  in  vain  to  go  without 
them.  He  was  asked,  "  Why  cannot  yon 
order  them  out?"  He  answered,  "  Their 
horses  are  so  tired  they  cannot  raise  one 
heel  after  another."  **  Will  you  consent 
that  we  shall  find  other  horses  for  you  ?" 
This  is  a  part  of  the  case  which  my 
learned  friend  has  partly  proved.  Mr. 
Protheroe  has  been  called,  who  went  to 
two  repositories  to  find  horses,  and  found 
none.  I  shall  prove  by  another  person 
that  he  went  and  found  40  horses. 
Brereton  was  told  he  might  have  fresh 
horses.  Colonel  Brereton  said,  "  Are  they 
trained  horses?  The  troop  cannot  use 
them  unless*  they  are."  Then  he  was 
asked,  "  Will  your  men  go  dismounted, 
and  we  will  endeavoxur  to  sfford  the  best 
assistance  we  can  ?"  To  which  the  Colonel 
replied,  **  Who  ever  heard  of  cavalryact- 
in^  dismounted  P  It  is  impossible."  While 
this  waspassing,  the  Bndewell  was  cap« 
tured.  You  have  heard,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  its  gates  were  assailed  by  the  mob ; 
that  they  carried  hammers  and  instruments 
of  great  force  and  violence;  and  they 
actually  broke  the  gates,  and  I  believe 
took  them  off  their  hiages.  Mr.  Boherte 
has  told  you  that  thev  went  in  compact 
order;  I  forget  what  he  said  as  to  the 
number,  but  he  said  that  they  went  as  if 
they  were  organised,  and  had  a  leader; 
that  a  dense  multitude  immediately  fol- 
lowed them.  Did  the  multitude  join 
them?  Ferhap  not;  but  the  multitude 
was  very  formidable ;  they  looked  on  and 
countenanced  them,  and  gave  protection 
by  their  presence.  The  next  obj ect  was  the 
Ghtol, — the  mayor  was  still  at  the  Guildhall, 
— ^and  the  moment  accounts  were  received 
from  the  gaol,  they  despatched  a  messenger 
again  for  Colonel  Brereton  ;  and  you  have 
it  in  evidence  that  two  of  the  maffistrates 
did  go,  accompanied  by  40  people.  The 
gaoler  came  to  ask  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  you  have  an  account  ^iven  you  that 
it  was  said,  *'  Tou  may  discharge  your 
prisoners,  we  will  give  you  no  directions." 
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That  is  the  eridence  at  present.  Were 
they  wTODff  npou  tjiat  ?  The  information 
does  not  charge  that  as  an  offence ;  bnt  it 
depended  npon  his  judgment ;  if  the  mob 
were  satisfied  with  the  prisoners  being 
discharged,  yon  will  not  say,  if  he  conld 
saye  the  place  from  being  bomt,  that  to 
release  them  was  wrong.  Bnt  I  will 
prove  the  fact  that  two  of  the  magistrates 
did  go».aad  that  they  sent  for  the  troops, 
and  told  them  at  their  peril  to  oome 
instantly.  Yon  have  accounts  in  the  paper 
which  Mr.  Dealiry(a)  has  read  to  yon,  of  the 
af^arance  of  dense  mnltitades.  They 
forced  their  way  through  as  well  as  they 
conld  f  they  were  attacked,  and  one  was 
seyerely  .wounded ;  the  mob  was  entirely 
overpowerinff ;  they  could  not  penetrate  it. 
They  could,  howeyer,  see  the  troops  come 
and  go  oyer  the  bridge  into  the  island  near 
the  Gaol,  and  the  mob  begin  to  fly ;  when, 
to  their  great  surprise,  presently  the  mob 
came  back,  the  soldiers  went  away,  and 
left  the  mob  to  do  as  they  pleased.  I  will 
prove  ta  you  by  persons  who  heard  it,  that 
the  military  were  cheered  and  hailed  by 
the  mob  as  soon  as  they  were  found  to  oe 
the  drd  Dragoon  6uar^,  who  "  had  taken 
their  degree  '  at  the  •*  University  of  Paris." 
It  waa nothing  but  ''the  King  and  Re- 
form." The  officers  paraded  the  troops  for 
a  moment ;  and  seeing  that  the  mob  had 
likewise  te^en  their  degree,  thev  marched 
back  again,  and  left  them  to  do  as  they 
pleased.  What  were  the  magistrates  to 
do  P  Who  assisted  them  P  What  parishes 
were  ready  with  their  forces  P  What 
Quaker  0r  Catholic  priest,  or  Dissenting 
minister,  was  ready  with  his  flock,  with 
their  staves  upon  their  shoulders,  to  aid 
themP  None.  These  calamities  took 
place  in  a  period  almost  as  short  as  that 
in  which  I  have  stated  them  to  you.  You 
know  when  once  a  mob  breaks  into  a  place, 
their  work  is  done  immediately.  They 
burnt  the  gaoler's  house,  but  not  the  gaol ; 
I  presume  the  gaol  presented  some  difficul- 
ties ;  the  gaol  was  secure  from  the  flames, 
bnt  thev.let  out  the  prisoners. 
,  Grentlemen,  the  next  place  was  the 
Bishop's  Palace.  But  what  had  become 
of  the  mayor  in  the  meantime  P    I  do  not 

S}  over  the  history  of  the  meeting  at  the 
uildhall.  You  flnd  that  Colonel  Sreretan 
refdsed  to  bring  in  the  military  again; 
and  you  find  tlult  very  singular  circum- 
stance which  is  opened  as  a  charge  against 
the  magistrates,  namely,  that  Mr.  lecuic 
Cooke,(!b)  a  solicitor  of  Bristol,  goes  to  the 
magistrates,  and  makes  an  attack  upon 
them  for  not  employing  the  military  in 
putting  down  the  riots.  Were  they  guilty 
of  that  P  Mr.  Isaac  Cooke  tells  Uiem  he 
was  ready  to  go  if  he  could  but  get  10  or 
(a)  Master  of  the  Croini  Office. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  159. 


12  soldiers  to  cover  him,  that  he  would 
go  and  get  some  men  to  accompany  him  ; 
he  says  he  knows,  from  prior  transactions, 
the  angry  nature  of  a  Bristol  riot,  and  th&t 
the  mob  were  not  to  be  put  down  withoat 
military.  Then  what  happened?  Ck>uld 
the  magistrates  give  him  military  aid? 
They  said  they  could  not  give  it.  Then 
Mr.  Cooke  grew  angry,  tomed  round,  and 
said,  '*!  will  go  and  take  care  of  my 
own  property."  Here  is  a  distinct  refus^ 
by  a  man  of  property  in  the  town.  He  is 
an  honourable  man,  I  am  sure,  if  he  is  the 
person  I.have  known  in  the  profession.  He 
ought  to  have  known  all  the  law  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  been  giving  you,  and 
a  little  more  too,  but  he  wul  not  assist  the 
ma^strates  if  they  will  not  give  him  that 
which  they  have  not  the  power  tog^ve^ 
namely,  the  military  aid!  Is  not  that 
conclusive  evidence  in  the  cause  P  Here 
is  a  respectable  man  and  hie  50  friends, 
who  will  not  give  any  aid  without  the 
military,  which  they  could  not  have.  The 
magistrates  cannot  sow  dragons*  teeth,  in 
a  n^oment,  and  lot  them  grow  up  and  use 
them  to  fight.  Mr.  Cooke  could  not  have 
his  military  men.  and  the  magistratea 
shall  not  have  the  civil  .men !  Does  my 
learned  friend  mean  to  say  that  they  ought 
to  have  gone  out  themselves P  "Yes," 
says  the  Attorney  General,  "  if  ten  men 
would  go  with  themi  they  ought  to  go 
out."  I  say  that  they  ought  not,  if  by 
going  out  there  is  every  probability  of 
of  those  ten  men  and  thems^ves  being 
sacrificed.  Bnt  the  magistrates  did  go. 
The  mayor  himself  did  not  go  to  the  gaol  i 
he  is  not  a  very  good  man  to  see  in  a 
crowd  when  he  walks ;  and  it  is  one  of  his 
crimes  if  he  never  mounted  a  horse  in  his 
life; — he  did  not  know  it  was  a  crime 
before ; — he  did  not  so  with  them,  but  two 
other  magistrates  did  go  to  the  gaol. 
After  that  efibrt  was  made,  there  was  a 
respite  for  a  short  time.  The  Mansion 
House  was  not  then  in  flames ;  there  were 
a  few  troops  put  to  guard  it ;  they  were 
guarding  the  front,  and  when  they  were 
told  the  mob  were  breaking  into  the  back, 
they  said  their  station  was  in  front,  and 
they  would  not  quit  it. 

You  have  heard  that  the  soldiers  sta- 
tioned at  the  front  were  sufficient  to  protect 
that  part,  but  the  moment  a  dragoon  moved 
from  his  post,  some  of  the  rioters  opened 
one  of  the  cellars.  The  men  then  got  into 
the  cellars, and  the  soldiers  had  no  objection 
to  share  the  wine  with  them ;  tiiey  drank 
wine  with  the  mob,  and  were  hand  and 
glove  with  them.  Nay,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses(a)  has  said,  '*When  I  went  and  found 
the  troops  and  the  mob  were  hand  and  glove 
together,  I  thought  it  was  of  np  use  for  me 
to  stay  there."  Bnt  no  conflagration  had 
(a)  John  Coflsens.    See  above,  p.  sa 
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taken  place  at  that  time,  except  at  the 
Bridewell  and  the  gaoler's  honse.  The 
mayor  was  advised,  and  the  magistrates, 
that  it  was  proper  to  send  an  express  to 
Lord  Miiboume.  In  the  conrse  of  the 
morning  thej  had  heen  writing  in  all 
directions,  wherever  they  heard  there  were 
troops,  even  at  Gloucester,  40  miles  off; 
wherever  they  heard  there  was  a  yeomanry 
eoiTiB,  there  was  a  messenger  despatched ; 
and  I  believe  there  was  a  veir  consider- 
able sam  of  money  paid  that  day  for  ex- 
presses at  the  post  office,  to  go  in  all 
directions.  Bnt  they  thought  it  their  duty 
to  send  an  express  to  the  Secretary  of 
State ;  and  it  was  thought  fit,  that,  before 
it  was  sent  oif.  Colonel  Brer^on  shonld  be 
aware  of  what  they  wrote.  For  though 
they  differed  in  opinion  with  Colonel 
Brereion  as  to  the  military,  they  were  not 
prepared  to  say  that  their  own  judgment 
was  the  best ;  they  might  think  him  the 
beet  judge  whether  the  14th  Dragoons 
would  be  sacrificed  or  not.  Thev  informed 
Lord  Meiboume  of  the  state  of  things,  and 
two  magistrates  went  to  Colonel  Brereion't 
office,  close  to  the  PiUace, — ^the  windows 
look  into  the  Palace  court, — ^to  read  this 
letter  to  him.  They  wantie»d  also  to  see 
him,  to  arrange  with  him  to  provide  for 
the  troops  that  mi^ht  come  in,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  evenmg,  hj  the  mayor's 
orders.  [Two  of  the  magistrates  went  to 
Colonel  Brereion.  The  mavor  went  away 
in  perfect  calmness,  ana  returned  to 
the  Council  House.]  The  adjournment  to 
the  Council  House,  as  you  have  heard, 
had  been  made  as  to  a  place  of  last  resort, 
as  a  matter  of  desperation.  They  found 
that  the  civil  force  would  not  come  to 
assist  them,  and  the  military  had  been 
withdrawn;  and  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  LwUow  has  been  introduced  in 
Mr.  B6berte*8  evidence.(a)  I  am  sure,  if 
Mr.  Boberis  could  explain  it,  he  would  tell 
you  that  he  never  put  the  explanation 
upon  that  speech  which  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown  has  done.  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludhto 
expressed  no  personal  fear ;  but  he  said, 
"  Ab  we  find  it  impossible  to  decide  upon 
anything  "  (not  that  the  magistrates  were 
unwilling,  but  that  they  had  not  the 
means  of  concocting  any  plan)  "  it  is  lime 
to  consult  for  our  own  safety  (that  is,  of 
the  mayor  himself  and  the  magistrates). 
What  is  the  best  fortress  P  Shall  it  be  the 
Guildhall  or  the  Council  House  P  "  The 
Council  House  contains  the  Corporation 
muniments;  and  of  course  that  was  the 
place  chosen,  and  the  few  persons  who 
remained  were  at  the  Council  House; 
and  therefore  it  was  from  the  Council 
House  the  mayor  went  to  Colonel  BrereUm. 
Upon  his  return  he  went  upstairs;   and 


(a)  See  above,  pp.  156, 159. 


whilst  he  was  up  stairs.  Alderman  Camp- 
Im  came.  He  had  not  been  out  for  some 
days ;  but  he  came  out  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbances.  He  is  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Dr.  Oray,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol. 
Mr.  Alderman  Camplin  being  there,  and, 
hearing  the  report  that  the  Palace  was 
likely  to  be  attacked,  and  that  the  Mansion 
House  was  then  in  flames,  proposed  that 
a  partv  should  go  to  the  rescue  of  one  or 
the  other.  Tou  have  heard  the  evidence 
upon  that  subject :  *'  Shall  we  go  to  the 
Mansion  House,  now  burning,  or  to  the 
Palace,  not  yet  on  fireP  "  The  cry  was, 
"  To  the  Palace ; "  and  40  and  50  were 
ready  to  go,  and  Alderman  Camplin  issued 
out,  when  there  was  a  cry  that  the  mayor 
was  coming  down ;  and  immediately  some 
person  said,  "  We  will  go  with  the  mayor." 
The  mayor  said,  *'  We  will  go  with  you," 
and  returned  upstairs,  I  believe,  for  his 
hat,  or  some  other  momentary  purpose. 

Only  think,  gentlemen,  of  the  evidence 
which  has  been  ^ven  upon  that  subject ! 
The  prosecutors  know  that  the  mayor  did 
go,  and  they  leave  it  to  you  to  imagine 
and  receive  an  impression,  as  if  he  had 
skulked  away  I  He  asked  Mr.  Serjeant 
LtuUovo,  "Have  you  any  olneotion  to  go 
with  meP"  '*No,"  said  Mr.  Serjeant 
Ludlow,  and  he  goes,  and  90  or  40  people 
go  with  them.  I  will  prove  that  he  called 
upon  every  person  he  met,  and  Mr,  Ser- 
jeant Ludlow  called  upon  them,  in  the 
King's  name,  to  assist  the  major  in  put- 
ting down  the  riots.  Instead  of  accession, 
however,  the  party  diminished  as  they  got 
to  the  Palace.  The  mavor  had  before  then 
arranged  with  Colonel  BrereUm  l^at  he 
must  draw  oat  some  troops  to  the  Palace. 
Mr.  Alderman  Camplin'a  party  arrived 
just  when  the  troops  had  driven  the  mob 
away,  and  bis  party  went  in.  The  entrance 
was  entirely  clear.  He  wished  to  preserve 
the  interior  of  the  Palace ;  he  went  to  a 
neighfaoaring  hoase  and  got  a  light,  and 
went  into  the  Palace,  where  some  of  the 
mob  were  taken  prisoners.  I  will  prove 
some-extraordinaiy  facts  upon  this  part  of 
the  case.  The  military  were  in  the  yard ; 
and  in  one  or  two  instances,  when  one  of 
the  bishop's  own  servants  had  taken  hold 
of  a  man  who  was  plundering  the  property, 
a  soldier  forced  him  to  let  go  his  prize. 
He  then  took  hold  of  a  second  man,  who 
had  got  some  of  his  master's  plate.  He 
told  the  soldier,  "  It  is  my  master's  plate." 
''  Let  him  go,"  said  the  soldier,  ''  or  I  will 
cut  you  down  with  my  sabre."  "  That 
was  the  use  the  3rd  Dragoons  made  of 
their  force  ;  they  had  **  taken  their  degree 
in  the  University  of  Paris  " ;  and  I  do  not 
attempt  to  conceal  ftrom  you  that  the 
persons  who  went  to  suppress  the  mob 
were  as  much  afraid  of  the  soldiers  as  they 
were  of  the  mob.  Such  is  the  consequence 
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of  giving  asefnl  lessons  to  the  soldiery ! 
The  immediate  plunderers,  you  observe, 
who  had  got  into  the  house,  were  some  of 
them  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  down 
to  the  yard  ;  the  military  forced  the  people 
to  let  them  go !  A  party  of  the  persons 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Alderman  Camplin^ 
as  T  proyed  by  some  of  their  witnesses, 
stayea  in  the  Palace  from  twenty  minutes 
to  half  an  hour,  to  rummage  about  for  the 
rioters.  I  shall  call  some  who  will  prove 
that  they  put  out  the  fire  in  several  places ; 
and  when  they  were  coming  down  stairs, 
to  their  astonishment,  they  heard  the  cry, 
'*  The  mob  is  coming  again,  and  the  troops 
are  gone." 

Gentlemen,  iust  before  that  period  the 
mayor  arrived  with  his  party.  When  he 
came  to  the  Palace  gate  there  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Btdtoer.  I  have  not 
«ho  honour  of  knowing  him,  but  I  under- 
stand he  is  a  respectable  man,  and  of  con- 
siderable personal  courage.  He  had  joined 
the  mayor  in  his  progress.  Mr.  Btdtoer 
ran  ben)re  and  found  his  way  into  the 
Palace  gates ;  but  when  the  mayor  arrived 
with  his  party,  which  was  not  more  than 
fifteen,  he  was  informed  that  the  troops 
had  surrounded  the  mob,  that  they  were 
now  in  possession  of  them,  that  the  riot- 
ers were  surrounded  by  the  troops,  and 
that  he  could  not  go  in  without  passing 
through  the  droops  and  the  mob.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  the  mayor  to  do  that ; 
the  object  was  accomplished  ;  and  he  said 
to  Mr.  Serjeant  Imdlow,  ""  The  best  thing 
is  to  go  to  Colonel  Brereton's  office,**  which 
looks  on  the  yard.  Gentlemen,  you  should 
be  aware  that  Colonel  Brereton^e  office 
consists  of  two  rooms ;  the  back  room  has 
a  bow  window  which  opens  upon  the  place 
where  the  soldiers  were,  so  that  if  you 
opened  the  window  you  might  take  hold 
of  the  horses'  tails.  The  mayor  and  Mr. 
Serjeant  Ludlow  went  to  this  place.  They 
were  told  that  the  mob  were  all  secured 
when  they  got  in ;  that  very  Berjeant(a)who 
was  examined  said,  **  They  are  all  encom- 
passed, they  are  all  altogether  taken  like 
rats  in  a  trap  I  will  show  them  to  vou  if 
you  will  come  into  the  back  room ;  '  and 
one  of  the  gentlemen  went  in,  and  sure 
enough  saw  some  of  the  military  forming 
a  kind  of  circle  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Palace,  and  appearing  to  have  some  per- 
sons enclosed.  It  was  quite  dark  at  this 
time,  and  in  a  few  moments  an  immense 
Mhout  was  heard  of  persons  approaching, 
and  another  shout,  *'  The  mob  is  coming 
in  increased  numbers."  And  the  gentle- 
men in  the  front  part  of  the  house,  who 
had  gone  upstairs,  descended  to  ascertain 
what  it  was,  and  as  they  came  out  of  the 
front  door  of  Colonel  Brereion's  office  they 
found  that  the  military  had  deserted  the 

(a)  William  Platts.    See  above,  p.  818. 


prisoners  and  the  Palace,  and  were  riding' 
past  the  door  in  very  good  order ;  in  the 
meantime  the  mob  shouting,  and  hurraiiur, 
and  coming  with  increased  force  to  atte^ 
the  Palace. 

Gentlemen,  what  has  become  of  the 
mayor  P  [While  on  his  way  to  the 
Council  House,  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Daniel, 
who  told  him  that  he  could  not  foroe  his 
way  through  the  mobs,  and  who  took  him 
to  Sheriff  Lax  8  hou8e,(a)  and  afterwards  to 
Mr.  DanieVs  partner.  Mi*.  GrangerJl  Mr. 
Granger  came  in  to  Mr.  Daniel  and  said, 
"  I  am  extremely  sorry,  but  my  wife 
is  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health  (I 
believe  she  was  about  to  lie  in  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind)  and  she  is  alarmed  at 
the  mayor  being  here ;  if  the  mob  find  oat 
where  he  is,  they  will  destrov  the  honne, 
and  my  wife  will  quit  the  house  if  the 
mayor  stays ;  do  not  put  it  upon  me  to 
turn  a  gentleman  out  of  the  house — ask 
him  to  leave  it ;  if  you  do  not  I  must  do 
it."  Mr.  Daniel  reasoned  with  him.  He 
said,  '*  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  but  Mrs. 
Granger  is  in  such  a  situation  that  it  may 
cost  her  her  life."  Mr.  Daniel  was  obliged 
to  go  and  tell  the  mayor  "  Mrs.  Granger 
is  in  such  a  state  that  she  is  afraid  of  your 
staying  here,"  and  they  left  the  house, 
without  the  mayor  of  Bristol  knowing 
where  he  was  to  put  his  head.  Upon  whi<£ 
the  ma^or  said,  V  Does  not  Mr.  Daniel 
Frwp  live  near  this  in  Berkeley  Square  P 
I  daresay  his  brother.  Alderman  J'ripp^ 
will  be  at  his  house,  and  I  wish  you  would 
conduct  me  there,  if  you  know  him."  He 
said  he  knew  him  very  well ;  and  that  was 
the  origin  and  cause  of  the  mayor  going 
to  Berkeley  Square,  which  was  only  a  few 
doors  off.  Mr.  Fripp  did  receive  them, 
and  Mr.  Alderman  JVtpp  wa8  there;  it 
was  a  late  hour  at  night.  What  did  the 
mayor  do  p  I  will  prove  that  in  his  way 
to  Mr.  Fripp'e  he  met  two  persons,  and 
charged  them  to  go  to  the  Council  House 
to  inform  the  magistrates  that  he  was 
gone  to  Mr.  Frijpp^e ;  whether  they  went 
or  not  I  do  not  Know,  but  he  charged 
them  to  go,  and  when  he  got  into  the 
house  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  set 
about  making  communications  of  where 
he  was.  He  sent  to  the  Council  House,  bat 
I  believe  nowhere  else  at  that  time. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  now  going  to  open 
another  event  to  you  which  makes  part  of 
the  tragedy.  The  mayor  had  sent,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  a  letter  to  Captain  Cod- 
rington ;  he  is  a  young  gentleman,  the  son 
of  Sir  Bethel  Codrington.  The  mayor  had 
learnt,  as  the  witness  has  told  you,  that 
there  was  a  corps  of  yeomanry  at  Doding^. 
torn,  12  miles  off,  commanded  by  Captain 
Codrington.  The  mayor  immediately  wrote 
to  him,  as  he  did  to  all  other  military 


(a)  See  evidence  of  Daniel  below,  pp.  420, 42  V 
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stations.  The  witness  has  told  yon  that 
Captain  Codrington  desired  him  to  go  to 
Tetbnry  to  hasten  another  troop,  and  Cap- 
tain Godrinaton  took  immediate  measures 
to  collect  his  own  troop.  The  witness 
upon  retumiDg,  as  he  went  faster  than 
the  troop,  passed  them  on  the  road,  ar- 
rived before  them,  and  went  to  the  Council 
House.  He  says  he  found  no  magistrate 
there.  But  recollect  he  did  not  go  into 
the  Council  chamber ;  he  went  to  Queen 
Square;  he  came  back  again  and  found 
Mr.  Alderman  HWiouse.  He  knew  where 
the  mayor  was,  and  he  being  informed 
that  Captain  Codrington  was  coming,  and 
it  might  be  necessary  to  provide  billets 
for  the  troops,  Mr.  Alderman  HUhotiae 
went  to  Mr.  Frij^p^s,  where  the  mayor 
was,  in  order  to  get  these  billets.  Mr. 
Serjeant  Ludlow  also  had  reached  the 
mayor's  residence.  He  was  driven  away 
on  the  dispersion  at  the  Palace.  He  went 
through  the  mob  with  Mr.  Burgee,  with 
some  difficulty  and  danger ;  went  to  Clif- 
ton to  look  after  bis  family,  and  after  his 
return  soon  learnt  where  the  mayor  was, 
and  went  to  him. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  reminded  of  a  circum- 
stance by  my  learned  fHend,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  anyone  in  this  important  case 
for  sui^eesting  any  facts  that  may  escape 
me.  Mr.  Seijeant  Ludlow  and  his  com- 
panion, in  their  escape,  passed  by  two  con- 
stables with  staves.  These  men  actually 
threw  down  their  staves,  and  said,  *'  This 
is  the  second  time  we  have  been  deserted 
by  the  military,  and  we  will  not  make  any 
further  attempt."  Mr.  Seijeant  Ludlow 
arrived  at  the  mayor's  at  the  time  Mr. 
Alderman  HiUiouse  was  there,  or  found 
him  there ;  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Alderman 
Silh<mse  sent  Mr.  Brice  up  to  get  the  bil- 
lets, and  it  was  then  that  the  mayor  wrote 
the  letter,  dated  12  o'clock  at  nighc,  which 
is  supposed  to  come  from  a  man  who 
wished  to  conceal  his  residence.  He  dates  it 
at  **  Mr.  Daniel  Fripp'e,  No.  30,  Berkeley 
Square,  Sunday  night,  30th  October,  1831. 

"  The  Mayor  of  Bristol  begrg  leave  to  inform 
Colonel  Brereton  that  if  he  should  have  occa- 
sion for  the  orders  of  a  magistrate,  either  the 
mayor  or  some  other  magistrate  will  be  found 
at  No.  30,  Berkeley  Sqoare,  Mr.  Daniel  Fripp*B, 
the  second  house  on  the  right  hand,  on  turning 
into  the  square  from  Park  Street."  (a) 

Colonel  Brereton  therefore  had  a  dis- 
tinct and  full  communication  where  the 
mayor  was.  This  communication  is  made 
to  Colonel  Brereton  in  consequence  of  Lien- 
tenant  WLeroth  calling  at  the  Council 
House  and  requesting  to  see  a  magistrate. 
Colonel  Brereton  was  gone  out  when  a  call 
was  made  at  the  staff  station  to  inform 
him  as  above.   There  had  been  a  call  made 

(a)  See  ahoYC,  p.  250. 


upon  him  to  inform  him  of  it.  He  was  out, 
and  therefore  the  mayor  wrote  that  letter, 
that  it  might  be  sent  to  him  under  his 
hand ;  and  at  the  same  time  billets  were 
sent  for  Ibis  troop  of  Captain  Codrington's, 
that  is  to  say,  blank  billets  wore  signed  by 
the  mayor,  with  directions  to  fill  them  up 
as  emergency  might  require. 

Gentlemen,  this  makes  it  necessary  for' 
me  to  introduce  to  you  the  episode  about 
Captain  Codrington'e  corps.  It  is  alleged 
as  a  crime  that  the  mayor  was  not  there 
to  read  the  Biot  Act  or  go  with  the  corps. 
I  should  inform  you  that  on  the  previous 
eyening,  when  the  mayor  had  sent  de- 
spatches to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
military,  he  had  provided  quarters  for 
them.  He  had  got  Fisher's  and  Leigh's 
repositories,  and  as  many  other  places 
as  could  be  furnished.  Colonel  Brereton 
knew  it,  and  was  a  party  to  it.  Having 
sent  away  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  from 
Fisher's  livery  stables,  those  stables  were 
empty ;  and  when  Captain  Codrington  ar- 
rived, who  has  stated  nothing  in  evidence 
but  what  is  consistent  with  truth,  as  far 
as  he  knows,  he  tells  you  that  his  commu- 
nication was  with  Colonel  Brereton,  and 
he  says  he  did  not  leave  Bristol  till  half- 
past  12  o'clock.  Colonel  Brereton  knew 
that  quarters  were  provided,  and  that  let- 
ter was  delivered  to  his  officer  at  his 
chamber  door ;  and  you  cannot  doubt  that 
when  he  got  up  to  receive  Captain  Cod' 
rington  he  got  the  letter.  But  more  than 
that,  some  person  had  gone  down  to 
Fisher's  to  apprise  them  that  the  troops 
were  coming  in.  It  was  thought  very  oad 
that  the  troops  should  come  in,  that 
Queen  Square  was  blazing,  and  that  the 
troops,  instead  of  being  led  to  the  scene  of 
riot  Dj  Brereton,  should  want  billets.  It 
was  supposed  that  they  would  immediately 
commence  action,  and  therefore  it  was 
that  the  mayor  sent  that  letter  to  Colonel 
Brereton  that  he  might  employ  them  im- 
mediately. Captain  Codrington  said,  "  As 
we  could  not  be  employed  we  had  better 
have  quarters,"  and  they  went  to  Fisher's, 
and  this  sorb  of  misapprehension  takes 
place.  I  will  call  Mr.  Fisher,  and  he  will 
prove  the  orders  he  received,  that  Colonel 
Brereton  came  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
the  yeomanrv  were  coming,  and  that  he 
lighted  up  all  the  stables.  He  stated  to 
Colonel  Brereton,  **  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  give  them  a  single  stall  for  everyone ; 
but  ]  can  provide  a  stall  for  every  two,  as 
the  Light  Dragoons  had  before;  and  he 
was  actually  li^htine  up  the  stalls  with 
candles  at  the  time  tnat  he  was  informed 
that  Colonel  Brereton  had  told  Captain 
Codrington  he  might  go  away  with  his 
troops.  Is  the  mavor  to  blame  for  that  P 
Did  he  not  provide  quarters  and  send 
billets  P 
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But  my  learned  friend  said,  **  He 
ought  to  have  been  there  himself." 
If  he  had  been  oat  of  bed  five  nights, 
what  signifies  it  to  the  tender-hearted 
Attorney  General  ?  He  ouffht  to  have 
gone  with  them  ;  he  is  bound  ex  officio  to 
ride  like  a  cavalier,  and  he  ought  to  have 
headed  the  corps.  I  deny  the  position  iji 
toto,  and  I  deny  the  law.  I  say  the  mo- 
ment that  Captain  Godrington .  came  into 
the  place  he  was  bound  to  take  his  orders 
from  Colonel  Brereton,  who  was  the  su- 
perior officer,  and  he  was  told  to  do  what 
he  did,  to  go  and  report  himself  to  Colonel 
Brereton.  He  says  at  the  Council  House 
he  was  told  to  go  and  report  himself  to 
Colonel  Brereton,  which  he  did,  and 
Colonel  Brereton  was  to  receive  orders 
from  the  mayor.  I  have  already  read  to 
ybu  the  mayor's  orders: — 

**  The  Mayor  of  Bristol  desires  Colonel  Brere- 
ton to  consider  himself  f  ally  authorised  to  take 
whatever  steps,  and  give  whatever  orders  he,  as 
the  military  commander  of  the  troops  in  this 
city,  may  think  fit,  to  restore  and  preserve,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  public  peace.  The  Biot  Act 
has  been  read  three  times  to-day.  Colonel 
Brereton  will  have  the  goodness  to  consider 
this  order  to  apply  not  only  to  the  troops  at 
present  under  his  command,  but  to  any  which 
may  subsequently  arrive  in  the  city.": 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  call  this  un- 
happy  man  from  his  grave  ;(a)  I  do  not  wish 
to  oast  imputations  upon  him.  I  can  see 
many,  many  considerations  to  excuse  him. 
I  cannot  believe  that  Colonel  BrtreUni  felt 
any  pleasure  in  seeing  Queen  Square  in 
flames ;  it  is  unnatural  to  suppose  it.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  he  wanted  gallantry 
or  courage ;  and  when  he  told  Captain 
CoArington  it  was  of  no  use  to  go  to 
Queen  Square,  he  must  have  had  some 
impression  that,  even  with  that  accession 
of  strength,  the  mob  would  have  made 
head  against  him.  That  is  the  only  thing 
which,  in  candour,  I  can  suppose.  Yon 
cannot  imagine  that  Colonel  Brereton  en- 
joyed the  spectacle,  which,  as  an  honour- 
id>le  man,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  put 
an  end  to. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now  brought  you  to 
12  o'clock,  when  the  mayor  is  at  Mr. 
Frifp'e,  Did  he  go  to  bed  tiiere  P  He  re- 
mamed  the  whole  of  the  night  sitting  up 
with  Mr.  JWpjp,  ready  to  receive  any 
communications,  and  some  communica- 
tions he  did  receive.  You  have  another 
letter  written  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
addressed  by  him : — 

"  To  Colonel  Brereton,  or  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  his  Majesty's  troops,  Bristol.— -Sir,  I 
direct  you,  as  commanding  officer  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's troops,  to  take  the  most  vigorous,  efifec- 


(o)  See  above,  p.  80«. 


tive,  and  decisive  means  in  your  power  to 
quell  the  existing  riot,  and  prevent  farther  de- 
struction of  property."  (a) 

I  admit  a  military  officer,  who  comes 
in  to  assist  the  civil  power  in  dispersing  a 
mob  is  entitled  to  ask  protection  of  the 
civil  magistrate's  authority  to  justify  him 
in  acting ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
civil  magistrate  is  bound  to  go  with  him 
to  every  place.  The  usual  course  is  to 
ask  for  a  letter,  in  case  he  should  be  in- 
dicted, that  he  may  show  that  he  was 
authorised  by  the  civil  power.  What 
could  you  expect  this  man  to  do  ?  If  any 
one  of  you  nappen  to  be  a  magistrate, 
consider  your  own  case.  Ought  you  to 
have  a  horse  ready  saddled  at  the  door, 
and  to  have  mounted  every  time  yon 
heard  that  a  corps  was  arrived  P  Was  he 
bound  to  be  at  the  Council  House  P  That 
was  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  siege. 
The  Council  House  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  be  besieged,  and  not  wholly  to 
escape.  Suppose  be  had  escaj)ed  from  l^e 
Council  House ;  is  he  to  be  indicted  for 
thatP  I  deny  it.  But  he  could  not  get 
back  to  the  Council  House.  He  informed 
the  persons  at  the  Council  House  and  the 

?ersons  at  the  Guildhall  where  he  was — 
do  not  mean  those  who  had  no  interest 
in  knowing  it — and  that  was  all  he  could 
be  expected  to  do.  I  shall  call  Mr. 
Daniel  Fripp  before  you,  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  tne  statement  he  made  to  the 
witness,  Mr.  OMnsy,  that  he  was  not  to 
tell  where  the  mayor  was,  was  not  done 
at  the  mayor's  suggestion,  or  with  his 
knowledge  or  consent.  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive that  Mr.  Fripp  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
generally  known  where  the  mayor  was, 
for  the  same  reason  that  Mr.  Ghranger 
turned  him  out  of  his  house.  The  very 
circumstance  of  the  mayor  being  there, 
threw  Mrs.  Fripp  into  fits.  He  thought 
the  house  was  in  danger  of  bein^  attacked, 
as  the  magistrates  were  the  object  of  at- 
tack as  well  as  the  property  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Q-entlemen,  the  mayor  remained  there, 
and  you  find  him  next  at  the  Council 
House ;  he  arrived  there  the  next  morning 
at  five  or  six.  Information  is  brought  to 
him  by  a  witness  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  souare  by  6  or  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  the  rioters  were  seen  to  be  ex- 
hausted, many  of  them  had  perished  in 
the  flames,  many  were  drunk,  and  at  that 
period  of  the  morning  their  force  was  so 
considerably  decreased  that  they  were  no 
longer  formidable.  They  had  burned  no- 
thing but  corporation  property  at  that 
time,  for  the  whole  of  Queen  Square  be- 
longs to  the  corporation.    But  an  appre- 


(a)  See  above,  p.  251. 
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iiension  was  entertained  by  the  persons 
who  witnessed  the  deeds  done  that  they 
might  go  ftirther.  They  therefore  received 
no  further  countenance  from  those  who 
had  stood  by  applauding  the  destmction 
■of  the  corporation  property.  They  began 
to  fear  for  themselTes,  and  they  went  home. 
Information  was  given  to  the  mayor,  and 
he  sent  to  Colonel  Breretan  and  desired  him 
to  go  oat  with  the  troops.  Major  Mctch- 
wwih  also  came,  and  he  will  state  to  you 
that  he  represented  that  the  thing  might 
be  done,  and  Colonel  Brereton  and  he 
went  together ;  and  before  Major  Beck' 
toUh  arrived.  Major  Mackworth  and  Colonel 
Brereton  had  been  in  the  square  and 
charged  the  rioters  several  times.  •  I  will 
prove  that  Colonel  Brereton  was  unwilling 
to  charge,  and  that  Major  Mackworth  said 
to  the  troops,  **  I  command  you  to  charge, 
and  Colonel  Brereton  will  not  object  to  it ; " 
and  the  result  was  that  the  square  was 
cleared  before  Major  Beckwith  arrived. 
JEe  did  his  duty  when  he  arrived,  and  did 
his  best  to  accomplish  what  had  been  be- 
.^n  by  the  others  in  clearing  the  streets. 

But,  gentlemen,  a  word  about  Major 
Bechwiih.    A  conversation  is  brought  in 
to   criminate  the    mayor.      This  is    too 
much.    He  speaks  with  two  mskgistrates ; 
he  knew  the  mayor  from  his  being  short, 
and  he  knew  the  tall  Mr.  HilhoiMe ;  but 
he  only  knew  those  two.     How  can  he 
undertake  to  say  that  all  the  magistrates 
.said  that  they  could  not  ride,  and  would 
not  ride  P    I  do  not  mean  to  suppose  that 
M^OT  Bechfoith  IB  capable  of  .stating  anv- 
thing  he  does  not  believe  to  be  strictly 
tnie,  but  he  mi^ht  have  confounded  later 
xxjnversatiozis  with  other  men.    The  truth 
is  that  some  of  them  never  were  on  horse- 
back in  their  lives.    But  Major  Beckwith 
I'eceived  what  was  sufficient  to  act  upon — 
he  received  a  written  letter ;  and  1  must 
ask  whether  it  is  a  crime  if  a  military 
man  goes  to  a  magistrate,  and  says,  ''I 
am  ready  to  suppress  the  riot;  will  you 
ridewitlime?""No,  Icannot.''    '•Will 
you  give   me  a  letter?"      "Yes,    with 
pleasure."    Is  the  magistrate  indictable 
for  not  riding  P    Do  not  let  us  try  this 
-case  by  making  a  sort  of  omnium  gatherum 
of  the  whole  information.    Let  us  come  to 
precise  points ;  and  I  say  that  no  man  of 
common  candour,  or  that  has  any  know- 
ledge of  the  law  can  for  a  moment  pretend 
that  a  man  is  to  be  indicted  because  he 
refuses  to  ride  with  the  military.    If  the 
military  officer  is  content  to  act  upon  the 
authority  of  the  mayor,  he  gives  him  that 
vhich  is  sufficient.    Now  it  is  said  that 
the  reason  alleged  was  that  they  had  pro- 
perty— ^there  might  be  some  conversation 
about  property — they  were  unpopular  in 
the  town ;  ana  if  they  were  to  snow  them* 
selves  they  might  be  exposed  to  danger. 
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But  you  have  it  in  proof  that  the  magis- 
trates did  show  themselves  and  did  ex- 
pose themselves  to  danger.  Mr.  Alder- 
man Savage  went;  the  mayor  went;  Mr. 
Alderman  HUhouse  went ;  and  Mr.  Alder- 
man Camplin  went.  It  might  be  true 
that  the  magistrates  might  feel — and 
the  conversation  might  have  taken  place 
~^Are  we  to  expose  our  own  property  to 
be  burned  P  A  conversation  of  that  kind 
might  occur ;  but  I  believe  no  one  of  the 
magistrates  would  have  made  that  a  reason 
for  shrinking  from  his  duty. 

Gentlemen,    you   have   now    had    the 
history  of  this  case.    My  learned  friend 
the  Attorney  Oensrdl,  in  his  opening,  was 
pleased  to  remind  you  of  the  prosecution 
of  the  mayor  of  London  in  1781.    The 
riots  were  m  1780,  and  the  prosecutions  in 
March  1781 ;  he  is  mistaken  in  one  fact, 
which  I  do  not  wonder  at,  because  the 
note  at  the  end  of  the  record  is  a  mistake. 
Mr.  Kennett,  the-  mayor,    was    tried   in 
March  1781 ;  he  did  not  die  till  May  1782 ; 
he  was  not  therefore  brought  up  forjudg- 
ment  on  account  of  his  death.    But  I  have 
a  report  of  that  case,  and  what  were  the 
facts  in  Kennetfe  case?    The  mayor  of 
Ldndon  had  been  informed  at  the  Mansion 
House  that  the  mob  were  burning  the 
Boman  Catholic  houses  in  Moorfields.  He 
had  sent  for  a  body  of  military  from  the 
Tower.    He  was  pressed  to  go  and  accom- 
pany them ;  when  he  went  to  Moorfields 
with  this  body  he  witnessed  the  conflagra- 
tion ;  but  before  he  went  he  had  asked  the 
messenger  whether  he  was  a  Catholic.    He 
said  he  was ;  the  mayor  said,  *'  I  thought 
BO,"  and  he  delayed  to  go  for  a  consider- 
able time.  When  he  did  go  he  was  desired 
by  the  officer  of  the  company  to  read  the 
Riot   Act,  which   he    refused.     He    was 
pressed  by  several  people  and  refused — ^he 
saw  the  houses  burning  before  his  eyes 
and  would  not  authorise  the  military  to 
act,  and  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  it  that 
they  were  only  burning  the  property  of 
the  persons  they  thought  their  enemies, 
and  when  they  had  done  that  they  would 
be  satisfied.    Lord  Beaucham/p,  who  had 
the  command  at  the  Tower,  went  himself 
upon  the  ground.  He  had  sent  the  troops, 
and  was  a  witness  against  the  mayor ;  ne 
asked  him  why  he  would  not  read  the 
Biot  ActP    He  refused,  and  stated  the 
same  thing  as  he  had  stated  before.    Lord 
BeoMchamp  said,  '*  I  will  report  you  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;"  and  when  he  was 
indicted  what  was  he  charged  with  P    He 
was  charged  with  this  (a):  that  whereas 
there  had  been  a  riot,  and  the  mob  were 
burning  houses,  and  whereas  the   Lord 
Mayor  had  notice  of  it,  and  whereas  it 

(a)  In  Michaelmas  Term,  21  Geo.  S.  Papers 
of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  No.  1254. 
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was  his  bonuden  duty  then  and  there  to 
read  the  proclamation  contained  in  the 
Act,  commonly  called  the  Riot  Ajot  (which 
.commands  the  magistrates  to  repair  to  the 
place  and  read  the  proclamation),  that 
he,  having  notice  of  this  duty,  and  being 
requested  to  perform  it,  that  he  mali- 
ciously, wilfully,  and  knowingly  refused 
to  do  it.(a)  That  is  a  speomc  charge. 
There  is  also  a  general  charge  in  the 
indictment,  and  that  is  made  a  precedent 
for  the  one  before  you;  it  is  a  general 
charge  contained  in  a  distinct  count,  as 
we  call  it,  that  he  then  and  there  neglected 
to  exercise  the  powers  Tested  in  him  by 
law.  But  the  whole  scene  of  his  delin- 
quency was  accomplished  in  an  hour. 

What  is  the  situation  in  which  the  present 
mayor  of  Bristol  is  placed?  Here  isajbharge 
of  £)rty-eight  hours ;  the  town  was  under 
riot  and  confusion,  and  the  Gaol,  Bridewell, 
and  Palace  were  burned,  and  a  variety  of 
houses  in  the  Square,  and  there  is  no  par- 
ticular thing  charged  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  do.  It  is  not  charged  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  go  to  the  Palace,  or  to  read 
the  Biot  Act,  and  that  he  refused.  He  is 
called  upon  to  defend  himself  against  a 
variety  of  charges  which  the  Attorhey 
General  may  make  in  his  repl^,  and  this  is 
to  be  the  result  of  this  ingenious  mode  of 
preparing  an  information,  that  it  is  just 
possible  to  get  a  verdict  without  any  oon- 
cuiTence  of  opinion  in  any  two  jurymen ; 
and  I  will  tell  how.  We  begin  at  8  o'clock 
on  the  Saturday  morning,  when  they  sally 
out  to  meet  the  Becorder,  and  we  do  not 
close  till  Monday ;  that  is  a  period  of  about 
forfy-eight  hours  ;  it  embraces  the  whole 
of  Saturday,  the  whole  of  Sunday,  and 
Sunday  night.  I  will  suppose  iihat  any  one 
gentleman  amongst  you  should  be  of 
opinion  that  upon  such  a  particular  event 
the  mayor  did  not  do  quite  right,  but  that 
the  eleven  others  do  not  agree  with  him ; 
and  that  another  should  be  of  opinion  that 
in  another  particular  he  did  not  do  right, 
no  one  agrees  with  him.  And  there  may 
be  twelve  different  opinions  upon  twelve 
different  subjects,  upon  which  twelve 
separate  indi-viduals  may  form  a  notion 
that  the  mayor  did  not  do  quite  right, 
though  there  are  not  twelve  who  concur 
in  that  opinion  as  to  any  one  act*  And  the 
Attorney  General,  by  that  sort  of  net, 
hopes  to  catch  a  verdict.  (2>)  But  I  hope 
your  good  sense  and  justice  will  prevent 
it.  I  hope  you  will  think,  one  and  all, 
that  there  is  no  one  point  upon  which  the 

(a)  "Wilfully  obstinately  and  contemp- 
taoudy  neglected  refused  and  omitted  to  make 
or  cause  to  be  made  proclamation  in  the  manner 
prescribed  and  directed  by  the  Baid  Act  of 
Parliament.'' 

(JbT)  See  below,  pp.  514,  515. 


mayor  can  be  justly  impugned.  But  I  do 
think,  and  I  distinctly  complain  of  it,  that 
this  is  the  hardest  prosecution  that  ever 
was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  mnning 
down  and  degrading  the  magistracy.  This 
general  charge  is  made  to  cover  46  or  48 
different  events,  without  any  intimation 
being  given  as  to  what  particular  charge 
it  was  intended  to  urge ;  and  if  ever  there 
was  a  net  made  to  catch  innocence — ^if 
ever  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  justice 
were  calculated  and  arranged  to  catch 
men  not  guilty,  this  is  an  expedient  to  do 
it.  I  should  have  expected,  in  common 
candour,  as  an  inquiry  had  been  going 
forward,  conducted  by  the  enemies  of  the 
ma^strates,  and  as  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  kiiowing  upon  what  partictilar 
point  the  charge  was  intended  to  .be 
pressed,  I  should  have  expected  when 
they  came  to  see  the  information,  they 
would  have  found  a  specific  matter  in  the 
shape  of  a  charge ;  whereas  all  that  you 
find  is  nothing  but  a  statement  that  for  48 
hours  they  did  not  do  their  duty. 

Grentlemen,  one  of  the  benefits  of  a  &ee 
Government,  and  one  of  the  blessings  of 
freedom  is  that  by  the  administralion  of 
the  criminal  law,  innocence  is  protected 
by  certain  rules.  One  of  the  objects  of 
those  rules  is,  to  obtain  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty in  the  charge  made,  that  the  man 
who  has  to  meet  it  may  apply  a  certain 
defence.  The  law  therefore  at  one  time 
required,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to 
require,  that  all  criminal  charges  should 
be  aptly  made,  so  that  the  person  to  defend 
himself  may  know  what  he  is  to  meet. 
But  if  an  Attorney  General  is  to  say  that 
for  forty -eight  hours  the  town  was  in  con- 
fusion and  riot,  and  then  to  make  a  general 
charge  that  the  magistrate  did  not  do  his 
duty,  the  whole  object  of  criminal  jostice 
is  eluded  and  defeated;  and  those  rules, 
instead  of  being  found  protections  to 
guard  innocence,  are  made  snares  to 
entrap  it. 

Now  this  obliges  me  again  to  make  a 
short  summary  of  this  case.  What  is  the 
particular  period  that  my  learned  friend 
fixes  upon  to  say  that  the  mayor  of  Bristol 
was  guilty  P  He  is  charged  with  being 
absent  from  his  post.  Where  ought  his 
post  to  have  beenP  Has  the  Attorney 
General  assigned  it?  Ought  it  to  haTe 
been  at  the  Mansion  House  P  Was  be 
bound  to  stay  there  when  it  was  bnmtF 
Was  he' bound  to  stay  at  the  Guildhall? 
He  was  there  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Was  it  criminal  for  him  to  go  for  one 
hour  to  wash  his  hands  and  shave  himself  P 
Is  that  to  be  his  ruin  P  Does  my  learned 
friend  intend  to  say  that  P  If  he  does,  he 
had  better  say  so  in  his  reply,  and  I  call 
upon  him  to  do  sa  If  he  means  to  say 
that  the  mayor  was  guilty  of  a  crime  for 
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xepoemg  one  hour,  lot  him  say  so,  that 
Tou  and  I  may  know  what  the  law  of  the 
undistobe.  ' 

Then  it  is  said  he  did  not  go  to  the 
palace — ^that  he  onght  to  haye  pnt  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  constables,  and  have 
gone  to  the  palace.  He  did  go ;  bnt  he  was 
not  bound  to  go.  It  is  also  said  he  was 
not  to  be  fonnd  afterwards ;  and  Mr.  Ooss 
actmdly  thought  he  was  not  in  the  town. 
Is  a  magistrate  bound  to  keep  his  seat 
constantly  at  the  Council  House  or  the 
Guildhall  P  Colonel  Brereton  went  to  bed ; 
he  neyer  disturbed  his  repose.  Bnt  the 
mayor  did  not  go  to  bed,  he  was  at  Mr. 
Fripp*8,  and  they  had  notice  of  it;  Mr. 
Ooulney  and  Mr.  Harris,  their  witnesses, 
knew  it.  It  is  proyed  that  they  knew  it ; 
i^iien.  he  went  there  they  had  learnt  it ; 
and  so  did  other  persons  who  wanted  to 
find  him.  But  is  it  necessary  that  eyery 
officious  gentleman,  who  had  nothing  but 
his  own  tittle-tattle  to  make  known  to  the 
magistrates,  whether  the  burning  of  an 
effigy  or  assembling  the  people  with  arms, 
should  know  where  the  mayor  was  to  be 
found  P  I  want  to  know  where  does  my 
learned  &iendmean  to  put  his  finger  when 
he  comes  to  his  reply,  which  will  be  able  and 
powerful,  no  douot.  Bnt  you  will  not  be 
satisfied  unless  he  lays  his  hand  upon 
flome  particular  point,  and  satisfies  you 
that  there  guilt  took  place.  Is  it  because 
the  mayor  did  not  call  upon  the  military 
to  fire  P  He  has  stated  it,  but  he  could 
not  mean  to  maintain  it.  He  could  not 
call  out  the  posse  comitatus  in  the  night ; 
that  force  is  not  to  be  moyed  so  easily  as 
my  learned  friend  supposes,  nor  is  it  to  be 
moyed  more  than  the  mayor  could  moye 
the  constables.  The  sheriff  is  authorised 
to  call  upon  eyery  man  to  aid  him ;  and  if 
he  does  not  choose  to  do  so,  the  Ejng  can 
only  indict  him ;  the  sheriff  cannot  flog 
him,  and  force  him  to  do  it.  (a)  There  is  a 
case,  but  the  case  hardly  eyer  occurs,  and 
I  belieye  it  neyer  occurred  before,  where 
he  may  call  out  the  posse  comitaius,  and  that 
is  to  be  done  by  precept ;  they  are  obliged 
to  be  seryed  upon  the  inhabitants,  so  that  it 
is  a  long  time  about  the  doiag  of  it.(a)  The 
ma^strates  had  arranged  with  the  sheriffs, 
and  called  upon  them  to  aid  them  when 
the^  met  on  Sunday.  The  magistrates 
had  no  authority ;  the  people  wo  aid  not 
obey  them,  thoujgh  the  town  wasdeliyered 
to  the  flames.  The  ma^strates  consulted 
with  Hie  sheriffs,  and  it  was  their  duty, 
and  not  the  duty  of  the  magistrates,  to 
take  measures  to  call  out  the  poses  oomi- 
takts;  and  the  under-sheriff  was  employed 
the  great  part  of  Sunday  eyening  and  the 
night  issuing  these  precepts,  and  by  10 

(a)  Balton  on  the  Office  of  a  Sheriff,  c.  95 ; 
50  &  51  Yict  e.  55.  8.  6 ;  2  Hawk.  P.O.  c.  28. 


o'clock  on  Monday  morning  there  wasaa 
assembly  of  multitudes  of  people. 

Two  causes  contributed  to  that:  the 
sheriffs'  injunction  under  penalty  for  dis- 
obedience ;  and  the  conyiction  of  the  inhabi- 
tants that  the  corporation  property  was  not 
the  only  property  in  danger,  which  induced 
them  to  come  forward  at  10  o'clock,  by 
which  time  on  the  Monday  they  were  ar- 
rayed as  a  constabulary  force,  in  aid  of  the 
ciyil  authority  of  the  town.  If  it  is  a  crime 
that  it  was  not  done  before  it  is  not  the 
crime  of  the  justices,  it  was  the  sheriff's 
duty  to  do  it ;  he  may  do  it  as  conseryator 
of  the  peace ;  it  could  not  haye  been  done 
in  four  nours ;  and  if  they  had  begun  it  at 
10  on  Sunday  morning,  it  could  not  haye 
been  effected  before  Queen  Square  was 
burnt.  But  you  will  hear  the  tremendous 
shouts  of  applause  that  were  uttered  when 
the  corporation  property  was  firing ;  the 
shouts  of  "TheSjinff  and  Aeform,"  and 
"  Down  with  the  bishops ;  "  and  you  may 
readily  judge  for  yourselyes,  whether  the 
magistrates  could,  without  a  considerable 
force  of  constables,  quell  such  a  mob.  And 
when  you  find  that  the  constables  could 
not  be  found,  and  the  inhabitants  would 
not  join  them,  I  leaye  to  it  your  candour 
to  say  whether  you  can  find  this  gentle- 
man guilty. 

Can  you  suppose  that  the  magistrates 
of  Bristol  had  not  the  greatest  interest  in 
protecting  the  safety  of  their  townP  As 
corporators  their  property  was  in  danger ; 
they  are  the  greatest  sufferers  at  all 
eyents.  But  whateyer  jour  judgment  is, 
they  will  haye  this  self-gratulation,  that 
they  neyer  did  by  word  or  deed  excite 
these  rioters.  If  the  property  of  the 
corporation  was  sacrificed  and  condemned 
to  the  flames,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
content  to  witness  it  with  shouts  of  ap- 
plause, it  was  not  the  mayor  and 
magistrates  that  published  declamations 
against  corporations  and  against  magis- 
trates. They  are  not  guil^  of  any  en- 
deayour  to  aecry  the  magistrates,  and 
to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  people  from 
those  whom  the  law  has  inyested  with 
power.  If  the  Custom  House  and  Btzcise 
Office  were  burnt,  and  the  population  of 
Bristol  exulted  in  the  conflagration  as  in 
a  triumph  obtained  oyer  tax  eaters,  the 
corporation  of  Bristol  neyer,  by  act,  word, 
or  deed,  to  their  knowledge,  took  any 
means  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  the  national  creditor,  and  to  treat 
those  who  liye  upon  the  interest  of  the 
public  fand«,  as  public  malefactors.  They 
had  neyer  declaimed  against  taxes.  They 
had  neyer  declared  that  no  Gk)yemment 
could  be  good  that  would  support  taxes. 
They  had  neyer  taken  that  part  which, 
unhappily,  many,  many  of  their  towns* 
people,  not  the  respectable  part,  I  hope, 
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bat  many  had  taken.  They  had  not  said 
they  would  not  pay  the  taxes  nnless  they 
had  measures  of  their  own ;  no  meeting 
was  held  at  Bristol,  where  a  magistrate 
declared  that  the  people  should  not  pay 
taxes  unless  a  particular  measure  was 
carried.  If  the  Bishop  felt,  and  amongst 
the  individuals  composing  that  pious  and 
reyerend  body,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  amiable,  if  he  had  the 
mortification  to  feel,  that  amonsst  the 
population  of  Bristol,  a  considerable  muU 
titude  derived  satisfaction  from  pulling 
down  and  burning  his  Palace,  at  least  the 
magistrates  were  no  parties  to  that  excite- 
ment. No,  gentlemen,  thev  did  not  advise 
the  bishops  to  ''set  their  houses  in 
order.''(a)  Do  not  charge  upon  them,  for 
Qod's  sake,  the  result,  the  necessary,  I 
cannot  call  it  the  innocent,  but  the  unin- 
tentional result  of  that  agitation,  those 
speeches,  and  those  declamations,  and 
those  perpetual  firings  from  the  press, 
that  excited  the  people  of  England  to 
think  that  their  bishops  were  interested 
oppressors,  that  their  magistrates  were 
tyrants,  and  deserved  to  be  crucified,  and 
that  every  institution  of  the  country  ought 
to  be  suspended  to  carry  a  favourite 
-measiire.(&) 

This  was  the  stat«  of  Bristol  1  What 
«couId  these  ten  magistrates  do  to  resist  it  P 
All  I  ask  is  that  they  shall  not  be  made  the 
victims  of  that  excitement.  I  condemn 
nobody,  I  blame  nobody ;  but  I  declare  to 
God  tnat  if  it  were  possible  to  conceive 
the  magistrates  of  Bristol  would  be  con- 
victed upon  this  evidence  of  any  defect 
of  duty  or  any  abandonment  of  their  posts 
'to  prevent  what  has  taken  place,  I  declare 
betore  G-od  and  heaven  that  this  country 
-would  no  longer  be  the  land  of  liberty. 
"Gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  for  having 
troubled  you  so  long.  I  felt  the  great 
importance  of  the  trust  committed  to  my 
charge,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  fear- 
lessly to  defend  the  magistrates.  I  feel 
they  have  been  persecuted  where  they 
ought  to  have  been  protected ;  thej  have 
done  their  dut^,  and  exposed  to  peril  their 
wives  and  families,  and  their  fortunes  and 
their  lives.  Their  reward  is  that  they  are 
sacrificed  to  some  sentiment  prevailing  in 
their  town,  that  it  is  time  to  put  down  the 
corporation  of  Bristol.  Gentlemen,  this 
is  me  first  step  towards  that  end ;  there 
€U^  nine  other  informations  to  be  tried 
after  you  have  disposed  of  this.  I  trouble 
you  no  longer ;  but,  with  their  Lordshins' 
permissifm,  to-morrow  you  shall  hear  tne 

(a)  See  the  Attorney  General's  remarks 
below,  p.  478,  on  Earl  Grey's  phrase. 

(6)  See  May's  History,  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  Sngland,  2,  387;  Walpole's  History, 
a,  658. 


evidence  I  have  to  offer ;  and  I  do  assuro 
you  most  honestly  that  I  shall  be  snr* 
prised  if  it  does  not  go  much  beyond  the 
statement  I  have  made  to  you. 


FIFTH  DAY. 

Tuesday,  30th  October  1832. 

Evidence  pob  the  Defehdakt. 

WiUiam  Ody  Hare,  sworn. — Examined  by 
CampbeU. 

Are  you  under-sheriff  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Bristol  ?  —I  am. 

How  long  have  you  been  so  P — Thirteen 
years. 

I  believe  you  practise  as  an  attorney 
and  solicitor  at  Bristol  P — ^Yes,  I  do. 

In  partnership  with  whom  P — Mr.  LiiUe. 

I  believe  there  are  two  sheriffs  for  the 
city  and  countv  of  Bristol  P — There  are. 

And  one  unaer-sheriff  P — Yes. 

One  under-sheriff  acting  for  bothP — 
Yes. 

On  the  17th  of  October  1831,  were  the 
quarter  sessions  held  for  the  cityP — They 
were. 

And  the  magistrates  were  assembled? — 
They  were. 

On  that  occasion  was  there  a  delibersr' 
tion  among  the  magistrates  respecting 
what  ought  to  be  done,  in  respect  to  Sir 
Charles  WethereU,  the  Recorder,  coming 
to  hold  the  gaol  delivery  P — There  was. 

Were  there  apprehensions  entertained 
by  the  magistrates,  that  there  might  be 
tumult  and  disturbance  upon  that  occa- 
sion P — There  were. 

OampheU :  1  suppose  I  may  lead  him  as 
to  these  facts. 

The  Attorney  Oenerdl :  Yes,  certainly. 

Campbell:  Was  it  resolved  that  yon 
should  go  to  London  to  see  the  Becorder 
and  to  consult  with  him,  and.  to  see  Lord 
Melbourne,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  P — It  was. 

By  whom  were  you  accompanied  P — ^By 
Mr.  Buries. 

The  city  solicitor  P — Yes,  the  city  soli- 
citor, and  Alderman  Frwp,  one  of  the 
magistrates,  joined  us  in  London. 

Did  you,  and  Mr.  JBurges^  and  Alderman 
Fripp,  see  Sir  Charles  Wetherdl  F-^We 
did. 

Did  you  consult  him  upon  upon  the  ex- 
pediency and  propriety  of  holding  the 
gaol  delivery  P— Alderman  Fripp  did. 

In  your  presence  P — In  my  presence. 

Did  the  Becorder  express  any  opinion 
upon  that  point P— He  did;  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessa^  to  hold  the  assizes. 

Did  Alderman  Frjmpy  Mr.  Surges,  and 
you,  afterwards  see  Lord  MeJbowme  upon 
the  same  day  P — We  did. 
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Did  yon  ask  Lord  Melbowme  his  opinion, 
with  reipect  to  the  propriety  of  holding 
the  asgijEea  P — ^Yes. 

What  opinion  did  he  express P— The 
same  that  Sir  Charles  WethereU  had  pre- 
Tiously  expressed,  that  it  was  necessary 
the  assize  should  be  held. 

Did  Lord  Melbaume  express  an  opinion 
that  he  thonght  the  assizes  onght  to  be 
heldP— Yes,  hedid(a) 

Did  he  give  any  reason  P — ^That  a  con- 
traiy  conrse  would   be  improperly  sno 
combing    to    the    popular    feeling;     his 
Lordshi|>  treated  it  as  a  question  tnat  did 
not  admit  of  any  doubt. 

Did  you  describe  to  Lord  Mdbov/me, 
what  the  state  of  feeling  in  Bristol  at 
that  time  was  P — ^Yes. 

And  what  the  apprehensions  of  the 
magistrates  were P—ies,  and  the  reasons 
upon  which  those  apprehensions  were 
founded. 

Had  you  another  interview  with  Lord 
Melbowme  on  the  following  dayP — We 
had. 

When  Sir  Charles  WethereU  himself  at- 
tended p~Yes;  the  alderman  particularly 
presBed  that  Lord  Melbourne  would  see 
Sir  Charles  WethereU  upon  the  subject. 
Lord  Melbourne  said  he  thought  it  hardly 
necessary,  bat  he  had  no  objection. 

At  this  second  interview  did  you  de- 
scribe to  Lord  Melboume  the  danger  yon 
apOTehended  P — Not  particularly. 

Did  you  state  to  him  what  the  nature 
and  character  of  this  mob  was,  in  your 
apprehension  P  —  I  did,  myself,  thinking 
that  had  been  hardly  sufficiently  brought 
to  his  Lordship's  attention. 

What  did  you  say  P — In  consequence  of 
hia  Lordship  haying  promised  troops,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  asking  what  number. 
His  Lordship  appeared  greatly  surprised, 
and  I  said,  ''  Tne  reason  is,  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  riots  to  which  a  Bristol  mob 
may  go  is,  I  fear,  not  sufficiently  appre- 

Were  you  promised  that  troops  should 
begentP— We  were. 

(a)  *'  Remember  that  it  was  agreed  that  the 
ttsaions  should  go  on  as  usual,  and  the  depnta- 
tioo  expressed  their  fears  that  the  civil  force 
▼onld  not  be  sufficient  to  repress  the  tumults 
▼hich  they  apprehended,  and  requested  the  aid 
of  the  miiitaiy,  saying  they  could  not  be  answer- 
able for  the  safety  of  the  city  without  troops. 
I  pressed  them  to  swear  in  special  constables, 
and  use  every  exertion  for  preserving  the  peace 
by  the  civil  (*ower,  but  added  that  after  such  a 
representation  as  they  have  made  I  should  direct 
troops  to  be  sent.  Perhaps  I  might  tell  them 
what  troops  I  should  send,  and  I  think  they 
pressed  for  in&ntry."  Memorandum  by  Lord 
Melboume,  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  1260. 
8oe  also  Place  Narrative,  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS. 


Was  anything  particular  said  about  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  usedP — 
They  were  not  to  be  used  except  on  the 
last  extremity.  Lord  Melbourne  expressed 
an  inclination  that  they  should  not  be  sent 
into  the  city — ^that  they  should  not  be 
seen,  so  that  it  might  appear  that  the 
populace  were  to  be  kept  under  by  military 
power. 

Did  Ix)rd  Melhowme  give  you  any  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
usual  fonn  should  be  observed  P — He  did  ; 
that  there  should  be  no  departure,  or  as 
little  as  possible,  from  the  established 
custom  of  receiving  the  Recorder*  His 
Lordship  was  asked  whether  the  pro- 
cession might  not  be  shortened;  instead 
of  receiving  the  Recorder  two  miles  out 
of  Bristol,  whether  the  distance  might 
not  be  reduced  to  the  entrance  of  the 
city ;  and  he  said  he  thought  that  a  judi- 
cioas  suggestion,  but  that,  in  other  re- 
spects, he  wished  the  usual  course  to  be 
taken. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  what 
steps  were  taken,  when  you  returned  to 
Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  ne- 
nessary  civil  force  P  —  The  magistrates 
directed  me,  first,  to  report  to  them  what 
force  I  thouj^ht  sufficient. 

Li  your  judgment,  and  from  your  ex- 
perience, what  force  did  you  think  suffi- 
cient P — ^Three  hundred  constables. 

Had  there  been  riots  in  Bristol  pre- 
viously, while  you  have  been  under-she- 
riff P — I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  the 
question,  for  we  have  had  contested  elec- 
tions since  I  have  been  under-sheriff,  and 
the  usual  exhibitions  have  taken  place 
there,  amounting  as  much  to  riot  as  the 
demolition  of  the  Mansion  House  on  the 
Saturday  night;  in  fact,  I  believe  there 
had  never  been  a  contested  election  in  my 
time,  at  Bristol,  in  which  that  ceremony 
has  not  formed  a  part,  {a) 

The  demolition  of  the  Mansion  House  P 
— ^Not  the  burning  of  it;  the  breaking 
into  it  on  the  Saturday  night ;  as  much 
demolition  as  there  was  on  the  Saturday 
night. 

With  thai  experience  you  judged  that 
three  hundred  constable:^  would  be  suffi- 
cient upon  this  occasion  ? — I  did.  I  had, 
before  1  was  under-sheriff,  been  connected 
with  one  of  the  parties  in  the  city,  and  I 
invariably  thought  that  a  greater  number 
of  constables  employed,  however  well  or- 
ganized, rendered  it  less  capable  of  manage- 
ment, and  less  efficient,  and  on  principle 
we  reduced  the  number.  We  had  at  one 
time  seven  hundred  constables  employed, 
and  failed  in  saving  the  windows  of  the 

(a)  See  as  to  the  riots  in  1714,  1749, 1768, 
1777,  and  1793,  Seycrs'  Bristol,  vol.  8,  pp. 
561,  594,  596. 
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Wliite  Lion;  we  afberwarda  reduced  tlie 
number,  and  did  much  better. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  those  three 
hundred  men,  what  steps  were  taken  P---I 
applied  to  the  chief  constables  of  the  dif* 
ferent  wards,  the  magistrates  haying  on  a 
previous  occasion^  applied  to  the  church* 
wardens,  and  finding  a  di£GlcuIty  in  raising 
men,  it  being  stated  they  had  applied  to 
the  wrong  quarter.  In  this  case  the  ma- 
gistrates applied  through  me  to  the  chief 
constables  of  the  different  wards.  I  made 
every  effort  to  explain  to  them  the  object 
for  which  the  men  were  wanted,  and  I 
Bugffe&ted,  if  each  gentleman  in  the  ward, 
all  being  resident  tradesmen,  would  pre- 
vail upon  two  of  his  friends  to  come  for- 
ward upon  that  occasion^  and  give  him  his 
support,  we  should  not  only  have  a  force, 
but  an  organised  force,  that  every  one 
would  know  his  neighbour. 

Did  this  plan  oi  obtaining  persons  to 
serve  voluntarily  succeed? — It  did  not. 

How  did  it  fail  ? — One  ward  alone,  the 
ward  of  IVinity,  reported  to  me  that  they 
could  procure  the  assistance  which  was 
wanted;  the  remaining  wards,  some  of 
them  more,  some  less,  but  they  were  all 
of  them  deficient ;  they  could  not  get  any- 
thing like  the  number  that  were  wanted ; 
the  whole  return  of  volunteers. 

Pajlke,  J. :  That  is  the  number  wanted 
for  that  ward  P — Trinity  ward  alone  fur- 
nished the  number  that  was  wanted  for 
that  ward. 

How  many  wards  are  there  P — Twelve, 
my  Lord. 

Ccm^hell :  All  the  others  were  deficient  P 
—Yes. 

And  the  whole  number  reported  was, 
what  P — ^Not  more  than  double  the  number 
of  the  original  constables ;  that  was  two 
hundred,  i  think,  out  of  the  three  hundred 
I  wanted. 

Upon  this  being  reported  to  the  magis- 
trates, what  order  did  they  giveP — They 
desired  me  to  engage  as  many  constables, 
hiring  them,  as  would  makeup  the  number 
I  wanted. 

Was  that  done  P— It  was ;  I  got  the  chief 
constables  together,  and  consulted  tiiem 
as  to  the  description  of  men,  and  the  price 
for  which  respectable  men  who  would  be 
relied  upon  could  be  obtained ;  I  thought 
that,  as  they  could  not  get  their  neigh- 
bours, if  they  got  their  own  workmen,  and 
employed  them,  they  would  still  have  the 
same  sort  of  organisation,  and  on  consul- 
tation with  the  whole  body  we  settled 
what  was  considered  a  liberal  price,  and 
which  could  not  fail  of  obtaining  such  men. 
I  paid  them  afterwards  for  a  hundred  and 
nineteen  constables. 

Were  the  constables  assembled  on  the 
Saturday  morning  P — They  were.  I  had 
repeated  interviews  with  the  chief  con- 


stables, and  with  others  of  the  parties, 
and  I  did  what  I  could  myself,  to  get 
volunteers,  and  I  believe  every  exertion 
was  made  that  could  be,  both  u>r  the  or- 
ganisation and  proper  arrangement  of 
them. 

Where  were  they  assembled  on  the 
Saturday  morning  P — In  the  Exchange. 

At  what  hour  P— The  order  was  ei^t 
o'clock ;  I  think  they  were  there  about 
that  time. 

When  did  you  first  see  the  mayor  on  the 
Saturday  P — 1  think  about  a  quarter  before 
eight. 

At  the  Exchange  P — No,  at  the  Vanwon 
House  I  first*8aw  him  ;  he  came  up  to  the 
Exchange ;  I  saw  him  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  that  everything  was  ready.  He 
said,  "  I  think  I  had  better  see  the  con- 
stables." 

Did  he  go  to  the  Exchange  P — He  did. 

And  inspected  the  constables  P — ^He  did, 
and  addressed  them  all  in  different  divi- 
sions ;  they  were  divided  into  different 
?illars  of  the  Exchange.  I  saw  them  all. 
he  mayor,  I  believe,  went  round  in  a 
different  direction  from  me,  and  spoke  to 
them  on  the  duty  they  were  to  periorm. 

We  have  heard  from  another  witness 
the  substance  of  what  he  said.  You  pro- 
ceeded to  receive  the  Becorder  ? — We  did- 
Was  the  distance  shortened  P— It  was ;  we 
usually  go  about  two  miles  and  a  half  along 
the  road  to  meet  the  Becorder. 

And  you  went  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
was  usual  P — Considerably. 

For  what  purpose  P — ^For  the  purpose 
of  anticipating  the  congregation  or  people 
that  were  expected,  and  it  had  that  effect. 

You  condacted  the  Becorder  to  the 
GuQdhall  P— We  did. 

I  will  not  ask  you  to  describe  what  oc- 
curred. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J*.  *.  At  what  time  did  you 
go  P  You  say  it  was  earlier  than  usual  ? 
— At  ten  o'clock,  within  a  few  minutes. 

Campbell:  About  what  hour  did  you 
reach  the  Guildhall  P — ^About  eleven,  or  a 
quarter  to  eleven,  I  suppose. 

How  did  the  mob  conduct  themselves 
from  the  place  at  which  you  met  the  Be- 
corder, till  you  reached  the  Guildhall  P — 
As  we  went  out  there  were  but  few  in 
number,  but  they  increased  very  rapidly, 
and  there  were  lewer  than  I  expected  at 
the  hill,  above  the  bridge,  the  confines 
of  the  city.  Before  we  got  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  the  crowd  got  very  great  indeed, 
the  language  used  was  of  the  most  violent 
description.  Every  excitement  was  made 
use  of,  particularly  by  the  femaleB,  who 
reproached  the  people  who  stood  round — 
the  populace — ^with  cowardice  and  deser- 
tion of  their  purposes,  and  undertaking 
that  he  should  not  come  into  the  city ; 
most  violent  shouting  and   uproar,  and 
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T€i7  great  pressure  indeed  upon  the  oon- 
stables,  many  of  whom  were  very  much 
iiy  nred  by  the  pressure.  No  actual  violence, 
I  believe,  took  place,  till  we  got  to  the 
bridge. 

How  far  is  the  bridge  ffom  the  Guild- 
hall P —  I  suppose  about  five  hundred 
yards. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J.:  Was  this  violence  of 
language  as  you  went  out,  or  as  you  came 
in  P — As  we  returned. 

Campbell:  As  you  went  out,  I  sup- 
pose, you  were  quiet  P — ^We  had  antici- 
pated the  people ;  they  did  not  expect  us 
so  soon;  1  think  there  were,  as  we  went 
out,  many  more  constables  than  of  mob. 

You  met  the  Eecorder  at  Tatterdown,  I 
think  P— Yes. 

That  is  two  miles  nearer  to  the  Guild- 
hall than  the  usual  place  P— It  is. 

Between  the  bridge  and  the  Gaildhall 
how  did  they  condact  themselves  P — Jast 
as  we  passed  the  bridge  a  man  staggered 
against  my  horse.  I  caught  him,  and  he 
held  up  his  hand  and  said,  "  See  how  they 
have  used  me !"  Ho  had  a  violent  contu- 
sion upon  his  head,  and  the  blood  was 
streammfir.  I  was  afraid  of  the  irritation 
thftt  would  be  produced  among  the  con- 
stables, and  I  told  him  to  be  steady,  and 
I  made  a  way  through  them  for  this 
gentleman. 

"What  was  the  general  conduct  P — There 
were  many  stones  thrown,  and  some  per- 
sons were  struck.  Popular  indignation 
apDeared  to  be  excited  against  the  con- 
staoles  who  had  been  hired.  They  said, 
"  These  other  men  are  only  doing  their 
duty,  but  you  have  sold  your  country,  and 
we  will  pay  you  for  it." 

Was  there  anything  else  that  was  re- 
markable till  you  got  to  the  Guildhall  P — 
At  the  door  of  the  Guildhall  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  paused;  he  appeared  as  if  he 
had  an  inclination  to  say  something.  I 
was  standing  by  him,  and  at  that  moment 
half  a  dozen  stones  came  in  at  the  door, 
one  of  which  took  me  in  the  head. 

The  door  of  whatP— llie  door  of  the 
Ghiildhall.  Sir  CkarUa  Wefherell  said, 
"  Keep  that  man  back ;" — one  individual 
who  appeared  to  be  very  noisy. 

One  stone  struck  youP — ^ies;^  it  was 
intended  for  Sir  Charles. 

I  believe,  upon  holding  the  assizes,  it  is 
usual  to  reaa  the  charter  at  the  Guild- 
hallP— Itis. 

Was  that  done  upon  this  occasion  P — It 


Was  there  any  confusion  in  the  Guild- 
hall while  the  charter  was  reading  P — ^An 
almost  universal  shout  and  yell,  at  the 
moment  it  conmienced;    it   was   imme- 

(a)  See  Place's  Narrative,  Brit.  Mas.  Add. 
MSS.  27,  790,  f.  148. 


diately  repressed,  and  after  that  the  read- 
ingof  the  charter  went  on  quietly. 

Was  the*Becorder  then  conducted  to  the 
Mansion  House  P — He  was. 

Attended  by  all  the  magistrates,  by 
the  aldermen  P — ^No,  I  think  not ;  he  went 
down  in  the  mayor's  coach,  and  I  think 
the  sword-bearer  always  goes  down  with 
him  upon  these  occasions, — the  mayor,  the 
sword-bearer,  and  an  alderman. 

I  do  not  mean  in  the  same  carriage  P — 
There  were  no  other  carriages  except  the 
sheriff's  carriages. 

Did  the  other  aldermen  follow  him  to 
the  Mansion  House  P — They  did.  I  think 
they  got  there  before  him,  there  were  no 
other  carriages  provided ;  I  could  not  have 
protected  a  body  of  carriages  down. 

As  the  Eecorder  was  proceeding  with 
the  mayor  to  the  Mansion  House,  how 
did  the  mob  conduct  themselves  P — ^With 
rather  more  violence,  as  far  as  pressure 
was  concerned;  repeatedly  it  was  with 
very  great  difficulty  that  the  constables  at 
all  kept  in  their  position.  They  had  been 
under  the  strictest  injunctions  on  no  ac- 
count to  use  violence ;  that  without  m^ 
personal  presence  and  directions,  not  a 
blow  was  to  be  struck,  and,  I  apprehend, 
if  there  had  been  the  slightest  breach  in 
their  ranks,  or  the  slightest  wavering,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  con- 
ducted Sir  CKarles  into  the  Mansion 
House.  I  saw,  on  the  succeeding  morning, 
the  situation  of  the  chief  constable,  who 
was  examined  here,  near  the  carriage ;  his 
feet  were  almost  trodden  to  pieces ;  he 
was  miserably  mauled.  I  believe  the 
greater  number  of  the  constables  were 
very  much  injured. 

At  the  Mansion  House  did  you  see  the 
magistrates  assembled  P — I  did. 

About  what  time  were  they  assembled  P 
— ^Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Gha/rUs, 

About  what  time  would  that  beP— 
About  twelve ;  I  had  no  occasion  to  look 
at  my  watch  during  the  day,  therefore  I 
may  be  somewhat  mistaken ;  but,  I  should 
think,  about  twelve  o'clock.  Immediately 
as  Sir  Charles  got  in,  there  were  stones 
thrown  at  the  carriages,  and  while  I  was 
going  up  the  stairs  with  the  mayor  there 
were  stones  thrown ;  and,  I  believe,  there 
was  an  attempt  made  to  take  into  custody 
those  who  had  thrown  them,  and  that 
produced  a  scuffle,  in  which  the  mob  were 
in  a  great  measure  dispersed. 

Did  they  return  P— Yes  ;  they  *7ent  into 
the  street  and  got  some  faggot  sticks  and 
attacked  the  constables.  It  was  impossible 
to  restrain  them;  when  they  saw  they 
were  coming  with  sticks,  they  attacked 
them  and  dispersed  them,  and  from  that 
time  it  was  comparatively  quiet. 

Till  what  timeP — It  continued  in  that 
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state,  Bometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  till 
aboat  half -past  two  or  three  o'clock;  so 
mncli  so,  tnat  the  magistrates  seriouslj 
considered  the  propriety  of  taking  8ir 
Charles  to  chnrch  the  next  morning  as 
nsnal. 

There  was  a  deliberation  upon  that  sub- 
ject P — ^There  was. 

Did  not  the  mob  afterwards  increase  P — 
It  did;  they  were  repeatedly  bron^ht 
back  as  fast  as  they  were  dispersed,  which 
first  satisfied  my  mind  of  there  beine  a 
regular  organisation  of  the  mob ;  as  last 
as  they  were  dispersed  something  occnr- 
red,  dogs  fighting  or  something,  which 
brought  them  back  to  the  spot ;  they  were 
repeatedly  scattered  over  the  square  or 
the  avennes,  and  were  gone  away,  but 
were  always  brought  back. 

Did  they  increase  in  number  very  much  P 
— ^Very  much. 

In  violence  P — I  think  not  until  three 
o'clock. 

At  three  o'clock  did*  they  increase  in 
violence  P — About  that  time  they  began  to 
increase  in  violence. 

What  did  they  begin  to  do  P — Pressing 
nearer  the  Mansion  House  and  annoying 
the  constables.  The  chief  constables,  I 
think  about  that  time,  begnn  to  rei>ort  to 
me  that  the^  thought  their  situation 
serious.  I  thmk  about  two  o'clock,  in 
consequence  of  what  I  stated  to  the  mayor 
about  the  disposition  of  the  people  gene- 
rally, I  was  ordered  to  secure  quarters  for 
the  troops  instead  of  permitting  them  to  go 
back  to  the  situation  they  had  previously 
occupied ;  that  was  between  one  and  two 
o'clock. 

Where  was  that  station  P — The  station 
of  the  14th  Dragoons  was  at  Clifton,  that 
of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards  at  Ke^nsham.  - 

That  is  a  village  about  five  miles  from 
Bristol  P — ^Yes,  it  is. 

Did  you  provide  quarters  for  them  P — I 
did. 

At  Fisher's  and  Leigh's  ? — ^Yes,  I  did ; 
at  the  bottom  of  College  Green,  I  had  all 
tiie  horses  which  were  standing  there 
turned  out  of  those  repositories  for  the 
sale  of  horses,  and  they  were  made  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  troops. 

Where  hfi^d  the  troops  been  stationed  on 
the  Saturday  morning  P — The  two  troops 
of  the  14th,  the  BG[uadron  of  the  14th  m 
the  Cattle  Market,  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
city,  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards  within  the 
gaol  walls ;  the  object,  from  the  particular 
requisition  of  Colonel  Brereton,  and  also 
in  concurrence  with  Lord  MeJhoume^s 
wish,  being  to  keep  them  out  of  sight ; 
th^  were  both  in  enclosed  places. 

IxL  these  two  places  they  were  con- 
cealed P — They  were.  They  had  taken 
tlieir  station  early  in  morning;  the  3rd 
Dragoons  came  in  from  Keynsham,  which 


avoided  the  city ;  the  Light  DragoonB 
were  brought  by  the  New  Float  past  the 
gaol,  in  order  to  avoid  going  through  the 
city. 

When  did  you  see  Colonel  Brereton  first 
on  the  Saturday P  —  About  one  o'clock; 
between  one  or  two  o'clock.  However,  I 
had  seen  him  on  the  Thursday  preceding, 
and  had  ridden  over  the  ground  with  him. 
Captain  Oage^  and  Captain  Wa/rringtonr 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  where  the 
troops  should  be  stationed,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  communications  should  be 
had  with  them  in  case  difficulty  arose. 

Captain  Warrington  commanded  the  3rd 
Dragoon  Guards  P — ^He  did. 

And  Captain  Oage  the  14th  P — Yes. 

He  was  the  junior  captain  P — I  believe 
he  was ;  he  was  introduced  to  me  by  Col. 
Brereton,  for  he  had  asked  whether  it  waff 
necessary  or  not. 

On  the  Monday  preceding  you  had  made 
this  arrangement  with  Colonel  BrereUm^ 
to  ride  over  the  ground  with  him.  Captain. 
Oage  and  Captain  Warrington  ? — ^Yes. 

The  Attorney  General:  Whether  what 
was  necessary  P  —  Whether  this  sort  of 
precaution  was  necessary.  I  had  asked 
to  see  the  officer  who  was  to  have  the 
command  of  the  troops ;  at  first  he  seemed 
to  think  it  was  not  necessary. 

Campbell:  At  what  time  was  that? — On 
the  Thursday  preceding.  There  had  been 
a  doubt  expressed,  that  is  the  fact,  as  to 
the  authority  which  the  sherifi*s  had  a 
right  to  exercise  over  the  troops,  and  I 
was  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of 
such  a  doubt,  and  I  insisted  upon  having 
it  removed,  and  stated  to  him  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  judge  rested  u{>on 
the  sherifils,  and  I  inust  have  that  point 
settled ;  that  I  must  see  the  officers  with 
whom  I  should  be  in  communication. 

You  saw  all  the  three  on  the  Thursday  P" 
—I  did. 

On  the  Satnrdf^,  about  one  o'clock,  you 
first  saw  Colonel  Brereton  ? — ^I  think  it  was 
about  one. 

What  passed  between  you  and  him  P — 
I  mentioned  to  him  the  arrangement  for 
providing  quarters  for  the  troops,  and  I 
saw  him  once  or  twice  afterwards,  between 
one  and  four  o'clock  ;  when  I  first  saw  hint 
I  had  not  provided  the  quarters. 

Did  you  afterwards  tell  him  you  had 
provided  quarters  at  Leigh*s  and  JPt>Aer*».^ 
—I  did;  and  I  then  requested  him  to 
send  for  the  troops,  and  station  them 
there. 

From  the  cattle  market  and  the  gaol  P 
— ^Yes,  that  was  much  later  in  the  after- 
noon. 

When  were  they  brought  in  from  the 
cattle  market  and  the  gaol  to  Leigh's  and 
Fishei'*s  f-^l  think  it  was  about  half-past 
three  o'clock  that  J  saw  him  last.   He  then 
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showed  me  the  despatch  he  was  ahont 
to  send  Lord  Melbourne,  and  I  protested 
Btrongly  against  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  stated  the  occurrence  in  the  morning ; 
he  hesitated  ahont  the  thixig. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral :  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  too  wide  a  range,  hnt  I 
do  not  wish  to  chjeot. 

Campbell  :  When  were  the  troops 
hronght  from  the  cattle  market  and  the 
gaol  to  Leigh's  and  Fisher's? — I  cannot 
answer  the  time  jireoisely.  I  did  not  see 
them  arrive.  I  left  him  ahont  half-past 
three  o'clock  for  the  purpose  of  his 
sending  for  them.  I  knew  that  the  3rd 
Draffoon  Guards  were  arrived  at  Leigh's 
at  me  moment  they  were  sent  for;  the 
14th  were  not  arrived. 

Did  vou  return  to  the  Mansion  House  P 
—I  did. 

Ahout  what  timeP — I  was  in  and  out 
repeatedly  on  these  communicacions  with 
Fisher  and  Leigh  and  Colonel  Brereton, 
and  I  was  called  upon  by  the  magistrates 
two  or  three  times,  to  answer  questions  to 
them.  I  was  in  and  out  constantly  the 
whole  morning. 

Did  the  mob  increase  in  Queen  Square  P 
— ^It  did  at  that  time. 

About  what  timeP — ^About  three  o'clock 
or  soon  after. 

Was  the  Eiot  Act  read  P — It  was. 

Ahout  what  time  was  it  first  read  P — I 
was  not  present  when  it  was  first  read. 

Were  you  present  when  the  mayor  ad- 
dressed the  people  P — I  was. 

About  whiat  time  was  thatP — I  should 
think  it  was  a  little  after  four.  The  chief 
constables  had  before  that  time  pressed 
jrerj  much  for  the  employment  of  the 
military,  their  being  brought  in.  I  men- 
tioned this  to  the  magistrates ;  I  think 
the  town  clerk  pessed  for  their  being 
sent  for  also.  Sir  Charles  WethereU  re- 
peatedly went  to  the  window,  and  objected 
to  their  being  sent  for ;  he  said  there  was 
not  any  excuse  whatever  for  the  employ 
ment  of  the  military.  Mr.  Surges,  the 
city  solicitor,  took  me,  upon  one  of  these 
representations,  himself  up  to  the  window, 
and  said,  "  Now  point  out  to  me,  sir,  now 
show  me,  is  there  any  excuse  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  military  P"  I  told  him 
that  I  was  afraid  there  was  not  if  they 
were  then  called,  but  that  T  knew  what 
would  follow  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
if  they  were  not  called  in.  I  admitted 
that  there  would  not  have  been  in  law  at 
thftt  moment  a  fair  excuse,  a  fair  justifica- 
tion, for  usin^  actual  force ;  the  crowd  was 
of  that  description,  that  it  contained  many 
people  respectably  dressed,  the  sort  of 
people  one  sees  about. 

What  appeared  to  you  to  be  the  feeling 
in  the  city  respecting  the  magistrates  P — 
A  direct  political  feeling,  the  necessity  of 


making  a  demonstration  of  pubHc  feel- 
ing that  had  been  constantly  expressed 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  application 
for  assistance,  respecting  the  progress  of 
the  Beform  Bill ;  that,  as  Sir  Charles  We^ 
therellhad  stated  that  there  had  been  a  re> 
action,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  there 
had  been  no  such  reaction,  but  that  it  was 
false. 

That  sentiment  had  been  expressed  by 
persons  who  had  been  applied  to  to  assist  P 
—Yes. 

Fabke,  J.:  That  was  the  answer  you 
got  on  your  application  for  assistance  P — 
Yes  ;  the  ward  of  Saint  Mary  Bedclifi*,  in 
answer  to  the  application  for  assistance 
from  them,  stated  that  if  they  were  called 
by  their  own  duty  to  attend  Sir  Charles 
WethereU,  they  would  do  so,  but  that  on 
no  account  would  they  ask  any  of  their 
fellow  citizens  to  put  themselves  into  such 
a  situation  for  the  protection  of  such  a 
person. 

Was  that  th^  answer  of  the  chief  con* 
stable  P— Yes. 

LiTTLEDAiB,  J. :  Will  you  repeat  that  P 
— That,  if  necessary,  they  would  attend 
themselves  ;  and  I  had  not  a  single 
volunteer  from  the  ward  of  St.  Mary 
Bedclifi*. 

Scarlett :  Will  you  state  who  gave  that 
answer,  whether  the  ward  or  the  con- 
stables P — The  chief  constable  of  the  ward 
gave  me  that  answer  from  the  ward. 

Campbell :  You  say  that  the  chief  con- 
stable, as  the  organ  of  the  other  constables, 
said  that ;  is  that  what  you  mean  by  the 
wardP — The  ward  constables. 

Did  it  appear  to  you  that  amongst  per- 
sons in  a  superior  condition  in  the  city, 
there  was  a  strong  indisposition  to  assist 
the  magistrates  in  preserving  the  peace  P 
— ^IJpon  that  occasion,  certaimy. 

From  political  feeling  P — From  political 
feeling. 

You  say  that  you  heard  the  mayor  ad- 
di*ess  the  multitude  P — I  did. 

Describe  what  was  the  state  of  things  in 
the  Square  immediately  before  that  time  P 
— Great  violence,  great  shouting,  outcries 
against  Sir  Charles  WethereU ;  I  think  a 
few  stones  had  been  thrown. 

At  the  windows  of  the  Mansion  House  P 
— ^Yes,  at  the  windows  of  the  Mansion 
House.  Several  persons  had  been  taken 
into  custody  for  tnrowing  stones  ;  at  that 
time,  a  body  that  had  been  sent  down  to 
Bridewell  with  them  had  been  attacked ; 
and  the  prisoners  had  been  rescued  P 

LrETLEDALE,  J. :  Do  you  mean  that  the 
prisoners  were  rescued  that  night  P — Yes  ; 
about  three  o'clock  they  were  taken  away. 

Oa/mpbeU :  They  were  taken  in  their  way 
to  the  Bridewell  P — Yes,  at  some  distance 
from  the  Council  House ;  and  constables 
who  had  been  sent  for  refreshment  had 
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been  very  ilUtrcated  in  Bridge  Street,  at 
some  distance  from  the  Mansion  House. 

Where  did  the  mayor  go  to  address  the 
mob  P — In  front  of  the  Mansion  House ;  a 
chair  was  brought  out  for  him,  and  the 
aldgrmen  went  out  with  him. 

He  mounted  the  chair  P — He  did. 

And  the  aldermen  went  with  himP — 
Yes.  I  think  Mr.  Alderman  ^i&ra^m  HU' 
hovse  was  at  his  right  hand ;  several  of  the 
aldermen  were  with  him,  the  greater  part 
of  those  that  were  in  the  house. 

Did  you  hear  what  he  said  to  the  mob  P— 
The  enect  was  a  request  that  they  would 
desist  immediately  from  that  sort  of  pro- 
ceeding, thAt  it  would  not  be  tolerated, 
that  it  would  be  with  very  great  regret 
he  should  read  the  Kiot  Act,  but  that  he 
must  do  so,  and  must  disperse  them  if  they 
did  not  immediately  disperse ;  something 
to  that  effect.  He  spoke  to  them  at  some 
length,  three  or  four  minutes  I  should 
think. 

Were  there  any  stones  thrown  at  that 
time  P — ^Yes,  they  heard  him  at  first  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  sent  a  volley  of 
stones. 

Did  the  stones  begin  to  fly  before  he  had 
finished  his  address  ? — ITiey  did. 

Did  he  continue  to  addrsss  them  wiiile 
they  threw  stones  P — He  did. 

Did  he  display  any  want  of  personal 
courage  P — Not  the  least ;  £  perhaps  mav 
anticipate  here,  and  say  at  once,  through 
the  whole  time  I  was  constantly  with  the 
mayor  I  never  saw  the  slightest  instance 
of  personal  shrinking.  The  only  instance 
of  hesitation  at  all,  that  I  saw,  was  when 
Captain  Oage  suggested  the  necessity  of 
firing  upon  the  people  in  a  particular 
direction.  There  then  appeared  to  be,  for 
some  seconds,  a  sort  of  struggle ;  he  then 
said,  "  They  must  be  fired  on,  if  they  will 
not  disperse." 

Pa£K£,  J. :  When  was  that  P — That  was 
later  in  the  evening;  that  was  the  only 
occasion  on  which  I  saw  the  least  hesita- 
tion throughout  the  whole  of  the  disturb- 
ances. 

Campbell :  Were  you  sent  for  the  mili- 
tary P — I  was,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
understood  that  the  previous  messenger 
had  not  been  able  to  get  out  of  the  crowd. 

Where  did  you  go  to  for  that  purpose  P — 
To  headquarters  in  College  Green. 

At  what  hour  P — ^I  think  it  was  either  a 
few  minutes  before  or  a  few  minutes  after 
five  o'clock. 

You  went  to  headauarters  P — I  did. 

Did  you  see  Colonel  Brereton? — ^We 
were  referred  to  Captain  Franeie^  and 
went  there  across  the  Green,  where  we 
saw  him  immediately. 

Did  you  tell  him  that  the  magistrates 
ordered  the  military  to  come  outP — 1 
brought  him  a  note  from  them.    I  men- 


tioned to  him  also  the  purpose  for  which 
I  was  sent. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  messenger^ 
who  had  been  sent  before,  had  been  able 
to  get  through  the  crowd  P — I  learned  that 
Colonel  Br&reton  had  received  no  commu- 
nication previous  to  my  arrival. 

Were  orders  then  given  for  the  military 
to  assemble  P — ^They  were. 

How  long  was  it  before  they  were  ready  P 
— I  saw  the  colonel  on  horseback ;  he  had 
to  go  to  another  stable  for  his  horse,  and  I 
returned  to  the  magistrates.  Wlien  I 
reached  the  Square  I  found  that  the  attack 
had  commenced  and  with  so  much  vio- 
lence that  after  going  round  the  Mansion 
House  I  returned  and  hastened  them. 
They  arrived  in  about  half  an  hour,  I 
think. 

You  went  to  the  Mansion  House  and 
found  that  the  mob  were  attacking  it, 
then  you  returned  to  hasten  the  troops, 
and  then  you  accompanied  the  troops  to 
the  Mansion  House  P — I  did. 

Was  Colonel  Brereton  along  with  you  P 
— He  was ;  I  came  down  with  my  hand  on 
the  holster  of  Colonel  Brereton* »  horse. 

Did  you  accompany  Colonel  Brereton 
till  he  got  to  the  Mjansion  House  P — To  the 
instant  at  which  the  troop  was  formed  in 
front  of  the  Mansion  House. 

Did  you  see  him  introduced  into  the 
Mansion  House P— No,  I  left  him  the 
instant  that  the  troops  were  there  and  ran 
into  the  hall  myself.  At  the  head  of  the 
stairs  I  met  Alderman  Fripp,  and  just 
behind  him  Alderman  George  MUhouee, 

Did  you  see  the  mayor  at  that  time? — 
Very  shortly  after  that ;  I  inquired  for  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell  first ;  either  the  mayor 
or  Mr.  Sheriff  Bengough,  I  do  not  know 
which,  told  me  he  had  made  his  escape. 

Did  you  see  Colonel  Brereton  introauced 
into  the  Mansion  House  afterwards  P — ^No, 
I  saw  him  in  the  Mansion  House ;  he  was 
not  in  there  for  some  short  time  after  that. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  had  then  escaped  ? 
—He  had. 

In  your  judgment  was  it  necessary  for 
Sir  Charles  to  leave  the  city  of  Bristol  at 
that  time  P — ^Unquestionably. 

For  what  reason  P — That  the  object  of 
his  coming  could  not,  by  any  possibility, 
have  been  carried  into  effect ;  it  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible  to  have  held 
the  assizes  to  have  tried  prisoners.  In 
fact,  I  think,  almost  under  any  circani'- 
stances,  but  with  him  utterly  impossible  ; 
the  public  mind  was  in  that  state  of  excite- 
ment it  would  have  been  utterly  ont  of 
the  case. 

When  you  returned  with  the  militazy, 
did  you  find  that  Sir  Charles  Welhereil  and 
the  magistrates  had  been  in  danger  in  the 
Mansion  House? — Decidedly  so;  I 
the  attack ;  I  could  not  get  in  myself. 
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YHoA  was  the  nattoure  of  the  attack? — 
With  the  utmost  yiolence.  I  left,  I  should 
think,  100  oonstables  in  the  honse,  of 
whose  fiimness  and  courage  I  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  because  they  had  protected 
Sir  (Jkarlea  perfectly  through  the  mob  in 
the  day ;  the  attack  was  made  with  stones. 

What  became  of  those  100  constables 
yoa  left? — ^I  saw  a  great  many  of  them 
ii^ured  when  I  got  them  together ;  what 
they  did  afterwards  I  cannot  tell.  The 
mode  of  attack  was  by  stone  throwing, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  meet  that  with 
sticks  in  the  dark, — auite  so ;  you  do  not 
see  where  they  come  trom,  and  you  neyer 
dose  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  your 
assailants. 

Was  anyone  sent  to  Sir  Ohwrhe  WethereiU 
from  the  Mansion  House  P — ^Yes. 

Who  were  sentP — Mr.  Bv/rges  and  my- 
self, in  consequence  of  the  deliberation  of 
the  magistrates. 

Becommending  to  him  to  leaye  the  city  P 
—Yes,  it  was  discussed  at  some  length. 

You  concurred  in  that  determination, 
that  it  was  necessary  he  should  leave,  the 
city  P — It  was  my  opinion ;  my  duty  was 
to  obey  orders. 

Did  you  go  to  Sir  CTMrlea  Wetherellf^ 
Yes. 

Where  was  heP — ^I  had  expressed  my 
opinion  to  this  extent,  that  on  no  conside< 
ration  would  I  move  with  Sir  Oha/rlea 
Wetherell&gAixi,  on  the  part  of  the  sheriffs, 
unless  we  were  perfectly  protected  by  the 
soldiery. 

Where  did  you'find  Sir  Cha/rleaWetherell  f 
— ^At  a  house  on  Saint  Michaers  Hill, — 
Captain  (jhirdiner%  I  think. 

You  communicated  to  him  the  determi- 
nation  of  the  ma^strates  P — ^Yes. 

Did  you  mix  with  the  mob  at  that  time  P 
—We  did  not  know  where  to  find  him  at 
first;  we  were  in  and  out,  repeatedly 
endeavouring  to  get  information.  I  saw 
them  therefore 

What  description  of  persons  were  the^  P 
— All  classes :  it  appeared  to  me  the  vio- 
lent classes  were  of  a  very  low  description, 
but  the  crowd  surrounding  was  of  the  same 
description  that  I  had  seen  in  the  morn- 
ing,— all  sorts  of  persons,  all  classes,  re- 
spectable, well-dressed  people  round;  the 
actual  agents  in  the  nuschief  were  the 
lowest. 

Did  they  do  anything  to  restrain  those 
who  were  doing  actual  violence  P — I  saw 
vei^  little  violence,  indeed,  after  the 
amval  of  the  military;  they  were  pa- 
trolling in  sections  round  the  Mansion 
House. 

Did  the  better-dressed  people  you  saw 
uypaar  to  approve  or  to  tusapprove  what 
the  mob  were  doing  P — ^I  do  not  think 
there  was  either  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation shown  of  wnat  the  mob  were  domg. 


When  the  mob  were  active  and  doing 
violence  P  —  The  only  violence  that  took 
place  on  the  Saturday  night  was  during 
the  few  minutes  while  I  was  there.  I  saw 
no  violence  exeept  the  throwing  stones, 
and  occasionally  tne  injury  the  constables 
received. 

Taunton,  J. :  Will  you  confine  yourself 
to  answering  the  question.  At  the  time 
when  you  saw  any  act  of  violence  com- 
mitting which  you  say  the  constables 
could  not  repel  by  stickis,  do  you  remem- 
ber any  instance  of  these  well-dressed, 
respectable  persons  interfering  to  pre- 
vent it ;  the  plain  answer  to  that  is  yes 
or  no  P  —  I  could  not  distinguish ;  there 
was  approbation  expressed,  but  I  cannot 
tell  by  whom. 

Taunton,  J. :  Did  you  see  any  instance 
of  respectable  persons  in  the  crowd  inter- 
fering to  prevent  it  P — ^No,  I  did  not. 

Pakke,  J. :  You  will  save  a  great  deal 
of  time  if  vou  simply  confine  yourself  to 
answering  tnequestions. 

Campbell:  When  you  returned,  after 
seeing  Sir  Charles  WethereU,  did  you  find 
that  Mai'or  Ma^kworth  had  organized  the 
constables  P  —  Yes ;  I  met  him  coming 
downstairs. 

Did  you  see  any  Dragoons  brought  in 
wounded,  at  any  time  P — Yes. 

When  was  that  P — I  cannot  exactly  say. 

About  what  timeP — ^In  the  course  of 
the  evening;  I  think  it  was  after  Sir 
Charles  WethereU  left  the  town. 

Was  that  at  the  time  when  Captain 
Gage  reouested  leave  to  fire  P — ^Yes,  just 
previously  to  that. 

And  the  mayor  gave  the  answer  you 
have  mentioned.  P — He  did. 

Do  you  recollect  Colonel  Brereton  after- 
wards coming  to  the  Mansion  House  P — 
Yes. 

What  did  he  say  upon  the  subject  of 
firing  P — That  it  was  imnecessary. 

What  did  he  say  respecting  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  mob  P — That  they  were  good- 
humoured;  he  had  no  doubt  he  should 
walk  them  down. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow 
saying  anything  upon  that  P — ^He  asked  if 
that  was  an  evidence  of  good  temper. 

WhatP — Pointing  to  the  soldiers  who 
were  lying  on  the  sofa. 

The  wounded  soldiers  P — ^Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  anything  that  Serjeant 
Ludlow  said  respecting  the  peace  of  the 
ci^P—No. 

On  the  Saturday  night,  at  last,  was  all 
quiet  P — It  was. 

Where  did  you  pass  the  night  P — At 
home. 

At  what  hour  did  you  leave  the  Man- 
sion House  P— ^Nearly  one  o'clock,  or  auite 
one.  It  was  arranged  that  I  shoula  re- 
lieve Mr.  Burgee  early  in  the  morning. 
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Was  Mr.  Surges  to  remain  daring  the 
nigbt  with  the  mayor  and  the  maeistrates 
who  remained  in  the  Mansion  ELoose  P — 
Yes. 
Who  were  they  P — ^I  do  not  know. 
Where  do  yon  live  P — Just  at  the  con- 
fines of  the  city  ;  about  100  yards  out  of 
the  city. 
Ton  went  to  your  house  P — Yes. 
Did  you  find  the  ci^  quiet  when  you 
lefbP — ^Perfectly  so,  or  I  should  not  have 
felt  myself  justified  in  leaving.    I  passed 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  streets, 
and  they  were  perfectly  quiet. 

At  wnat  hour  did  you  return  to  the 
Mansion  House  on  the  Sunday  morning  P 
— ^Between  six  and  seven. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  city  at  that 
time,  between  six  and  seven  P — There  was 
nothing  that  excited  any  attention  at  all 
until  I  got  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  Mansion  House  ;  there  was  a  pioqnet 
of  the  14th  sitting  in  front  of  it  with  their 
pistols,  apparently  quite  quiet ;  there  were 
few  people  assembled. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  Man- 
sion House  at  that  time  P — About  an  hour 
and  a  hidf  or  from  that  to  two  hours. 

Where  did  you  find  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men when  you  arrived  in  the  morning  ? — 
I  found  the  mayor  in  the  drawing-room. 

Did  it  appear  to  you  that  he  had  been 
sitting  up  all  night  P — ^Yes,  I  think  there 
were  no  beds  to  which  he  could  have  gone. 

What  use  had  the  beds  been  applied  to  P 
— ^I  think  the  beds  in  the  comer  room  had 
been  taken  downstairs  to  barricade  the 
windows.    I  saw  them. 

Did  the  magistrates  re -assemble  P — They 
did. 

About  what  hourp — Just  before  I  left 
the  mayor  went  into  the  banquetting- 
room,  in  which  we  did  not  see  the  front 
of  the  Mansion  House;  we  were  sitting 
there  together  when  we  heard  a  violent 
crash. 

From  what  did  that  proceed  P — From  a 
very  considerable  body  of  people  who  had 
assembled. 

Did  the  mayor  then  give  you  any  orders 
respecting  the  constables  P — Yes. 

What  were  those  orders  P — To  collect 
them  immediately;  to  get  them  to  the 
Guildhall,  and  bring  them. 

Did  you  see  the  constables  for  that  pur- 
pose P — I  wrote  summonses  to  the  chief 
constables,  sent  them  out,  and  called  on 
as  many  as  I  could — on  several  of  them. 

Did  you  return  to  the  Mansion  House  P 
—Yes,  I  did. 

About  how  long  were  you  absent  P — I 
should  think  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

When  you  returned  to  the  Mansion 
House  did  you  find  that  the  mayor  had 
been  obligea  to  fly  P — ^Yes. 


LrriLEDALE,  J.:  At  what  time  was  it 
when  you  returned  the  second  time  P — ^I 
do  not  immediately  recollect,  but  I  think 
I  can  ascertain  it.  The  summons  I  sent 
at  the  moment  is  dated  twenty-minutes 
past  nine  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

Oampbell  >  Were  you  sent  by  the  mayor 
as  soon  as  it  was  found  the  mob  had  re- 
assembled P —  At  the  instant;  the  first 
notice  we  had  of  it  was  by  the  crash  I 
have  mentioned. 

I  think  you  said  that  the  order  of  the 
mayor  was  for  the  constables  to  meet  at 
the  Guildhall,  and  come  down  to  t^e 
Council  House  immediately  P — ^Yes. 

Was  there  any  other  mode  in  which  the 
civil  force  could  have  been  assembled  more 
speedily  p — ^None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Having  found  that  the  mayor  had  left 
the  Mansion  House,  did  you  go  to  the 
Guildhall  P— I  did. 

Did  you  find  the  mayor  and  the  magis- 
trates there  P — ^Yes,  several  of  them. 

The  mayor  and  several  of  the  magis- 
trates P—- Yes. 

About  how  many  constables  assembled 
in  consequence  of  your  requisition  P — But 
few.  I  ao  not  know  how  many,  but  I 
should  think  there  might  be  sixty  or 
seventy. 

What  was  the  next  step  taken  to  pro- 
cure the  attendance  of  the  citizens  P — ^The 
sending  out  notices,  but  that  was  not  done 
by  me. 

Was  it  resolved  that  notices  should 
be  sent  to  all  the  places  of  worship?-* 
I  do  not  know  that  fact  from  my  own 
knowledge. 

The  Attortiey  QeneraX:  We  know  it,  I 
think,  from  the  evidence. 

Campbell :  From  your  knowledge  of  the 
city  of  Bristol,  did  it  appear  to  you  that 
the  sending  notices  to  all  the  places  of 
worship  for  the  citizens  to  attend  was  a 
judicious  measure  P — Yes. 

Gould  you  suggest  any  other  more  Ukely 
to  collect  a  civil  force  P — No. 

Was  any  precaution  taken  that  day 
respecting  the  arms  at  the  gunsmiths  P 

Just  describe  it  P — The  magistrates  sent 
me  round,  and,  I  believe,  others,  to  the 
gunsmiths.  I  saw,  I  believe,  the  greater 
number  of  the  gunsmiths  in  the  city,  and 
arranged  with  tnem  for  the  concealment 
and  removal  of  the  guns  in  their  pos- 
session, separating  the  locks  from  the 
guns. 

Fabke,  J. :  At  what  time  was  that  P— I 
think  about  12  or  1  o'clock. 

On  Sunday  P— Yes. 

Camithell :  Do  you  know  what  was  finally 
done  with  the  arms  which  the  ^funsmitbis 
hadP  —  Mr.  Fisher* e  were  earned  away 
being  one  of  the  principal  ones,  to  sevenu 
places  among  friends;    Mr.   GiUe^'e  the 
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same.  Mr.  Hole  I  could  not  find,  bat  I 
sent  to  him ;  he  lived  off  the  premises. 

Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  arms 
of  any  of  the  other  gentlemen  P — ^No,  I  do 
not. 

But  directions  and  cautions  were  given 
to  all  the  gunsmiths  P — ^I  believe  so. 

In  consequence  of  the  summonses  sent 
round  to  the  different  places  of  worship, 
about  how  many  assembled  at  the  G-uild- 
hall  P — I  was  not  present. 

Were  you  at  the  meeting  in  the  after- 
noon P— I  was. 

About  how  many  attended  then  P — ^Not 
200, 1  think. 

Are  you  aware  of  anything  more  that 
could  have  been  done  to  assemble  a  greater 
force  at  that  time  P — "No* 

Was  anything  then  said  about  the  em* 
pl^nent  of  the  military  P — ^Yes. 

Was  anv  condition  made  as  to  their 
exerting  themselves  ? — ^A  very  strong  and 
Tiolent  protest  against  the  leading  the 
citizens  out  to  be  murdered,  unless  they 
were  supported  by  the  milita]^. 

Do  you  know  that  the  14tn  had  then 
been  sent  out  of  the  city  P — I  do. 

Fabke,  J.:  Do  you  say  I  know,  or  I 
knewP— Iknew. 

CcumpbeU :  Was  there  any  efficient  civil 
force  under  the  command  of  the  ma^- 
trates,  who  would  act  without  the  mili- 
taacY  P — ^No ;  who  could  act  P 

I  asked,  who  would  act  P  Was  there 
any  efficient  civil  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  magistrates  who  would  act, 
who  consented  to  act  without  the  mili- 
tary P— No. 

How  many  were  there  of  the  citizens  of 
Bristol  who  were  willing  to  act  without 
the  military  P — I  did  not  know  of  any. 

Were  you  present  when  a  discussion 
took  place  between  Colonel  Br&reUm  and 
the  magistrates  respecting  sending  away 
the  Wth  P— I  was. 

When  was  thatP — About  11  o'clock,  I 
think. 

At  the  GnildhallP— Yes,  at  the  Guild- 
hall. 

State  what  took  place  upon  the  subject  P 
— Colonel  Brereton  applied  for  permission 
to  remove  the  14th.  He  said  they  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man  on  the 
preceding  evening,  and  had  again  fired 
on  the  people  that  morning;  ^e  people 
were  exasperated  against  i£em,  and  Uie 
only  chance  of  preserving  the  peace  of 
city  was  their  removal. 

What  did  the  magistrates  say  to  that  P 
— There  was  a  long  ^scussion  took  place. 
Colonel  Br&reton  urged  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons why  thej  should  be  removed :  their 
utter  incapacity  to  be  of  any  service. 

Did  the  magistrates  consent  P — ^No. 

What  did  they  say  P — ^That  it  was  a  mea- 
Bure  they  could  not  at  all  sanction. 


Did  they  protest  against  it  P — ^They  did. 

Did  Colonel  Brereton  persist  in  his  reso- 
lution to  send  them  away  ? — Yes. 

Was  anything  said  to  him  about  acting 
on  his  responsibility  p — ^Yes. 

What  was  itP  —  I  said  to  him,  after 
hearing  a  very  strong  protest  indeed  from 
the  town  clerk,  that  he  must  be  aware 
that  all  the  reasons  he  had  given  were 
parely  military,  and  that  he  could  not  ex- 
pect the  magistrates  to  take  the  slightest 
responsibility  in  permitting  it. 

In  the  course  of  Sunday  evening  were 
any  measures  taken  to  call  out  the  posse 
eomitatu8  ? — Yes,  I  considered  the  call  in 
the  morning  to  be  the  calling  out  the 
^M6  comitatus ;  there  were  ouier  mea- 
sures taken. 

What  measures  were  taken  in  the  even- 
ing P — The  appointment  of  a  considerable 
number  of  under-sheriffs,  the  division  of 
the  city  into  portions,  and  deputations  of 
under-sheriffs  were  made  out. 

The  city  was  divided  into  districts? — 
Yes,  into  thirty. 

With  an  under-sheriff  for  each?  — 
Appointments  were  made  out;  it  look 
some  time.  It  was  not  intended  to  p^t 
it  in  force  until  sufficient  light  in  the 
morning  had  arrived,  and  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  it. 

Was  there  a  deputation  for  an  undor- 
sheriff  to  each  of  those  districts  P— There 
was — to  thirty. 

How  much  time  was  employed  about 
that  P — I  finished  it  about  eleven ;  as  near 
to  eleven  as  could  be. 

When  did  you  begin  P — About  six ;  be- 
tween six  and  seven  on  the  Sunday 
evening ;  the  consideration  of  the  means 
of  doing  it  began  immediately  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  meeting  in  the 
Guildhall. 

Was  that  interval  of  time  necessarilv 
em^oyed  in  those  preparations  P — ^I  think 
so.  I  was  assisted  in  the  thing  by  Mr. 
Ta/untonf  the  barrister,  Mr.  Danson,  the 
barrister,  and  Mr.  George  Webb  Hall,  all  of 
us  fully  employed. 

What  were  the  thirty  under-sheriffs  to 
do  P — To  summon  every  party  they  met, 
to  f^ply  at  every  house  to  collect  them 
as  fast  as  they  could,  and  send  them  to 
the  churches  of  the  paiishes.  They  were 
written  instructions.  ■ 

Had  such  a  proceeding  ever  taken  place 
in  Bristol  before  P— Not  that  I  ever  heard 
of;  I  know  of  no  instance  of  it. 

Was  it  possible  that  those  measures 
could  produce  any  force  on  that  Sunday 
night  P— Nothing  but  mischief,  I  think, 
if  it  had  been  attempted. 

What  was  done  on  the  Monday  morning 
in  pursuance  of  that  plan  P — Tne  under- 
sheriffs  were  appointed;  they  collected 
their  people ;  a  force  was  organized. 
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In  the  difierent  parishes  P-^Yes. 

At  whftfc  time  on  the  Monday  was  it 
before  the  force  was  organized? — ^I  think 
about  ten  o'clock  they  were  organized  in 
the  different  parishes.  I  had  seen  them 
myself  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
parishes. 

From  the  time  that  the  measures  you 
had  taken  on  the  Sunday  to  collect  a  force 
had  failed,  was  it  possible  that  this  force 
could  have  been  brought  together  more 
speedily  than  it  actually  was  assembled  P 
— ^I  think  not;  not  depending  upon  the 
imposeibility  of  getting  them  together, — 
there  was  a  determination  not  to  come. 

Did  there  appear  to  ^ou  to  be  any 
alteration  in  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Bristol  on  the  Monday  morning  P 
—Decidedly. 

Of  what  nature  P — ^They  did  not  come  on 
the  Monday  morning  until  I  was  enabled 
to  assure  them,  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, that  the  military  were  not  only  ar- 
rived but  in  action.  The  first  assistance, 
I  think 

From  what  yon  observed  of  their  dis- 
position, do  you  believe  that  on  the  Mon- 
oay  morning  they  would  have  come  for- 
ward without  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  military  P — ^No;  I  think  there  was 
another  strong  reason. 

Will  you  state  that  ? — About  seven,  or 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  I  had 
succeeded  in  arranging  for  the  junction  of 
the  Political  Union  of  Bristol  on  the  side 
of  the  magistrates. 

Was  private  property  then  in  danger  P 
— ^It  had  been  considerably  in  danger,  and 
destroyed ;  that  was  another  cause. 

To  whom  does  Queen  Square  belong  P — 
It  is  corporation  property,  let  on  leases  for 
lives ;  they  have  the  reversions. 

Was  the  Bridewell  public  property  P— 
Yes. 

And  the  gaol  P — ^Yes. 

In  your  judgment  till  the  Monday 
morning  had  the  magistrates  any  means 
in  their  power  of  suppressing  the  riots  P — 
None  whatever,  that  I  know  of. 

Gould  they  have  recommended  any 
means  P — I  think  not. 

Could  Mr.  Pirmey,  the  mayor,  have 
done  more  to  preserve  and  restore  the 
peace  of  the  city  P — I  do  not  know  what 
he  could  have  done  more. 

I  omitted  to  ask  you  respecting  the 
gaol ;  I  must  take  you  back  to  that.  Were 
you  at  the  gaol  when  the  mob  was  there  P 
— ^Very  near  it ;  near  the  outside  wall.  I 
could  not  get  to  it ;  it  was  my  object  to 
do  so. 

Describe,  without  my  putting  any 
specific  question,  what  yon  observed  re- 
specting the  gaol,  and  the  attack  made 
upon  it  by  the  mob  P — I  was  there  a  v6ry 
short  time. 


At  what  time  P — ^Immediately  after  tbe 
magistrates  had  been  beaten  back. 

Did  you  see  any  magistrates  there  P — 
No,  I  was  endeavouring  to  get  up  to  the 
gaol,  but  was  stopped.  My  partner,  I  wae 
told,  had  been  murdered,  and  I  should  be 
so. 

By  the  mobP — ^Yes,  I  found  him  in  a 
house  adjoining.  I  was  stopped  by  some 
friends,  who  told  me  that  my  partner  bad 
been  murdered,  and  that  I  should  be  so ; 
he  came  down  with  me. 

How  near  to  the  gaol  had  yon  gotP — 
Immediately  near  to  the  wall — ^it  is  a  cir- 
cular building — a  considerable  distance 
from  the  entrance. 

Had  you  crossed  into  the  island  P — I  had. 

In  your  judgment  how  many  persons 
were  assembled  P — ^Many  thousands. 

Did  you  see  troops  there  P — ^No. 

Were  you  near  enough  to  observe  how 
the  mob  were  conductmg  themselves  P — 
They  were  at  work  with  hammers.  I  did 
not  see  them. 

Did  you  hear  the  sound  of  hammers  f — 
The  sort  of  work  you  would  hear  in  a  large 
anchor-smith's  shop. 

In  your  judgment  had  the  magistrates 
any  means  in  their  power  of  saving  the 
gaol  from  the  mob  P— No. 

At  that  time  could  the  magistrates  have 
done  anything  to  save  the  gaol  P*-I  think 
not. 

Being  under-sheriff,  do  you  know  how 
many  prisoners  there  were  in  the  gaol  for 
trial  on  capital  charges  P — ^I  think  15  or 
16 ;  I  am  not  exactly  certain. 

Cross-examined  by  The  Attorney  General. 

I  hope  I  shall  detain  you  a  very  short 
time;  you  stated  that  Lord  If e25our»d  had 
particularly  desired  that  the  military 
should  not  be  sent  into  Bristol,  or  be  seen 
there  before  the  necessity  occurred  P — I 
understood  his  Lordship  to  express  a  wish 
that  there  should  be  as  litde  display  as 
possible  of  military  force. 

Were  they  at  all  seen  before  the  day  of 
Sir  Oha/rles*s  arrival  in  the  to  im  of  Bristol  F 
— I  did  not  see  them,  except  Captain  Gage. 

You  did  not  see  themP — ^No,  I  rather 
think  they  were  kept  at  Clifton. 

You  did  not  see  them,  in  factP — ^Idid 
not. 

Just  allow  me  to  ask  about  the  hired 
men ;  vou  say  they  were  respectable  men ; 
were  they  pretty  well  known  to  the  mob, 
which  you  say  is  so  busy  at  elections  P^I 
should  think  not. 

Were  they  not  called  the  '*  bludgeon 
men ''  P  —That  name  was  applied  to  ttiem 
unquestionably,  very  loudly. 

1  on  did  not  know  them  before  P — "So ;  I 
had  particularly  in  order  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  anything  wrong,  placed  the 
nomination  with  the  chief  constables ;  in 
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one  ynffd  the  chief  constahle  refVused  to 
nominate,  and  I  applied  to  the  night 
constable. 

In  point  of  fact  yon  did  nofc  know  them  P 
^I  did  not.  I  beHeyed  them  to  be  the 
mechanics  employed  by  the  tradesmen 
who  went  ont ;  with  the  exception  of  that 
body,  I  did  not  know  them. 

It  appears  that  Biiatol  is  always  a  yery 
riotons  place  at  elections? — At  elections 
it  is. 

And  there  are  '*  blndgeon  men  '*  hired  to 
keep  the  peace  P — ^There  are  persons  hired 
BO  c»lled. 

Sometimes  perhaps  not  to  keep  the 
peace?  —  I  haye  neyer  known  of  an  in- 
stance of  an  hiring  for  a  contrary  purpose ; 
it  was  my  misfortune,  before  I  became  the 
under-sheriff,  to  be  on  the  nnpopnlar  side 
of  the  question. 

On  the  opposite  side  to  Mr.  Finney  ? — I 
was. 

Mr.  Finney  was  on  the  popular  side,  was 
not  he  P — ^He  had  been  certainly,— he  was 
indeed. 

He  had  not  ratted  P — I  belieye  not. 

He  was  a  popular  man,  was  he  not  P — I 
think  he  haa  been. 

Had  not  he  taken  the  chair  at  a  meeting 
to  celebrate  the  three  glorious  days  at 
Paris  P —  He  had,  I  belieye ;   I  was  not 


Perhaps  he  told  you  so  P — ^No.  I  heard 
of  it.  I  was  told  of  it  yery  frequently  in 
my  endeayours  to  procure  assistance. 

Had  you  on  the  day  of  the  entrance  of 
Sir  CMvrles  seen  the  new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment about  special  con8table8(a)  P — I  had. 

Had  you  seen  it  in  London  P — I  am  not 
certain,  but  I  belieye  I  had. 

Was  it  mentioned  to  you  by  Lord 
Melhowme,  or  anybody  at  the  Home 
Office? — If  I  saw  it  in  London,  it  was 
mentioned  at  the  Home  Office. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  or  not  P 
*-I  am  not  distinct  in  my  recollection.  I 
rather  think  it  was,  but  1  am  not  positive. 

Haye  you  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  P — 
If  you  had  not  asked  me,  I  should  not 
haye  recollected  anything  at  all  upon  the 
subject. 

very  likely;  I  wish  to  bring  your 
recollection  to  it,  as  you  had  none  r— Nor 
haye  I;  now  you  have  excited  a  doubt, 
which  I  had  not  before. 

Haying  had  some  time  to  recollect,  I 
will  ask  you  whether  you  are  not  perfectly 
certain  that  your  attention  was  called  at 
the  Home  Office  to  that  recent  Act  of 
Parliament? — I  am  not;  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  it  was. 

Do  you  not  think  that  it  was  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  it. 

(a)  1  ft  2  Will.  4.  c.  41.,  which  received  the 
xoyal  assent  on  the  15th  October  1831. 


Bat  in  London  you  had  seen  it  P— Ko, 
if  I  had  seen  it  anywhere  it  was  at  t^e 
Home  Office. 

Tou  may  have  seen  it  in  London,  but 
not  recollect  the  place  P  —  I  haye  no  re- 
collection of  the  fact  of  haying  seen  it  in 
London. 

The  Acts,  I  suppose,  come  down  soon 
after  they  have  receiyed  the  royal  assent 
to  the  magistrates  of  Bristol  ? — ^I  belieye 
they  do. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
of  any  guns  haying  been  remoyed,  and 
dealt  with  in  the  manner  you  have  stated  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  see  anything  of  that  sort  done 
on  the  Sunday  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  all  done  that  you  haye 
mentioned,  of  separating  the  guns  P — ISx. 
Fisher  suggested  the  idea;  I  saw  Mr. 
Fieher*8  guns  in  the  act  of  remoyal,  and 
Mr.  QUlet  told  me  he  had  done  the  same 
thing ;  I  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  HoUt  and 
called  upon  seyeral  others,  but  could  not 
find  them  at  home. 

^ou  say,  I  think,  that  on  Monday  you 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Political  Union 
to  act  as  a  body  ? — I  did,  to  act  in  aid  of 
the  magistrates  in  preseryation  of  the 
public  peace  ;  in  aid  of  the  sheriff,  per- 
haps, I  might  more  properly  say. 

Had  not  the  Political  Union  offered 
their  seryices  on  the  Sunday? — Not  to 
me, — nor  that  I  know  of. 

You  know  Mr.  Herapath,  do  not  you  P — 
Very  well. 

Had  not  he  attended  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon ;  I  did  not  see  him ;  on  Monday 
morning  he  expressed  great  regret  that  he 
had  not  seen  me. 

He  expressed  great  regret  that  he  had 
not  seen  you  on  the  Sunday  ?— No ;  in  fact 
in  the  night  of  Sunday. (a) 

ScaHett :  I  think  we  must  not  haye  the 
conyersation  between  him  and  Mr.  Hera- 
path, 

The  Attorney  General:  How  many  of 
them  did  you  get  to  act  as  a  body  ? — ^A 
considerable  number. 

Do  you  recollect  whereabout — 50,  80,  or 
100  P — A  great  many  more. 

LiTTLBnALE,  J. :  Do  you  mean  the  num- 
ber together,  or  the  Political  Union?— I 
think  that  I  paid  at  the  rate  of  Ss,  6d.  a 
day,  76Z. 

Generally,  or  to  them  P — ^To  the  Political 
Union. 

Scarlett :  To  Mr.  Herapath  ?  —  Yes, 
through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Herapath. 

Attorney  Oeneral:  Did  that  addition  to 
the  posse  comitatus  make  a  considerable 
troop? — Yes,  the  returns  on  Monday 
night,  at  12  o'clock,  when  I  got  my  re- 
turns, were  2,819  men. 


(a)  See  Place's  Narrative,  f.  170. 
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Generally  Bpeaking,  before  elections,  yon 
have  the  military  at  handP — They  are 
removed  always. (a) 

Within  reach? — ^No;  they  have  been 
removed  to  a  distance. 

Where  do  they  go  to  P— I  really  do  not 
know ;  Bath,  I  think ;  generally  I  think  I 
have  seen  them  at  Bath,  sometimes  at 
Wells. 

We  have  heard  of  Mr.  Horapath ;  was 
he  appointed  one  of  the  nnder-sherifiTs  P — 
He  was. 

Be-ezamined  by  Bca/dett. 

What  is  the  rate  yon  paid  the  other  con- 
stables atP— I  think  4«.  a  day,  the  actually 
hired  constables. 

Mr.  Herapath*8  subjects  were  cheaper, 
were  they  P  Ss.  6d.  P  —  He  stated  the 
absolute  necessity  of  finding  something 
for  them. 

Was  it  38.  6(2.  a  day  P— I  think  it  was, 
font  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  any 
of  the  persons  forming  the  Political  Union  P 
Did  you  take  the  account  of  the  number 
formmg  itP — I  was  at  their  place  of 
meeting — I  saw  them  assembled — I  had 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  any  party  I 
saw  there,  except  Mr.  JSerapath, 

What  number  might  be  assembled 
there  P — I  think  I  saw  at  that  place  of 
meeting  about  100,  a  very  crowded  room. 

A  small  room  P — ^Not  a  very  small  room. 
I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  JSerapath. 

As  we  have  heard  for  the  first  time  of 
the  Oonstabulary  Act,  I  beg  to  ask  when 
yon  distinctly  recollect  for  the  first  time 
having  seen  it  P — The  first  distinct  recol- 
lection I  have  of  it,  was  in  the  ^lour  of 
the  Mansion  House,  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  Sir  GharWa  entrance,  but  I  think 
I  had  seen  it  two  or  three  days  before. 

It  had  passed,  I  believe,  about  the  15th 
of  October  P — I  do  not  know. 

It  had  x)a98ed  but  a  few  days,  I  believe  P 

The  Attorney  Oeneral :  It  had  passed  on 
the  15th. 

Scarlett :  We  know  it  had  passed  but  a 
few  days  before.  On  what  day  was  it  you 
came  to  town,  to  see  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
and  Lord  MeUbowrne  ? — ^I  think  the  19th ; 
the  19th  and  20th  I  saw  Lord  Mefhowme. 

I  think  you  say,  except  for  the  suj^estion 
by  the  Attorney  OeneraVs  question,  you 
should  have  had  no  idea  that  the  Act  to 
which  he  has  referred  has  beeiL mentioned 
to  you  by  Lord  Melhowme  ? — ^ISTo,  I  should 
not. 

Daniel  Burgee  sworn. — Examined  by 
Follett. 

I  believe  you  are  the  city  solicitor  P — ^I 
am  one  of  them. 


(a)  See  8  Geo.  2.  c.  30.    But  see  now  10  &  1 1 
Vict.  0.  21. 


Do  you  also  hold  the  office  as  clerk  to  the 
mayor  P — ^I  do. 

]jB  it  your  duty  to  attend  upon  the  mayor 
on  any  occasion  P — It  is  my  duty  to  attend 
upon  the  mayor  in  the  office  of  mayor's 
clerk  out  of  office  hours,  when  the  general 
business  of  the  day  is  over — if  the  mayor 
has  occasion  for  legal  or  professional  assis- 
tance it  is  my  duty  to  attend  him. 

I  believe  vou  accompanied  the  last  wit- 
ness, Mr.  baret  to  London,  to  see  Sir 
Cha/rles  Weth&reUf—l  did. 

Were  you  present  witii  him  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Frxpp,  at  an  interview  with 
Lord  Melbourne  f — I  was. 

Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  of  this 
Act  of  Parliament  having  been  mentioned 
that  has  now  been  referred  to  for  the  first 
time  P — ^Not  the  slightest. 

Scarlett:  Although  my  learned  friend 
has  asked  that  question,  I  conceive  we  are 
not  now  called  upon  to  go  into  this :  my 
learned  friend,  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  has 
not  made  it  any  part  of  the  charge,  and  I 
hope  that  I  am  not  now  to  follow  my 
learned  friend  into  a  new  accusation. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral :  One  of  my  com- 
plaints distinctly  was,  that  no  special 
constables  were  summoned  and  sworn  in, 
and  as  to  this  particular  thins  happening 
at  the  interview,  your  Lordship  knows 
that  many  things  come  to  our  knowledge 
from  the  recollection  being  refreshed. 

Parke,  J. :  There  was  a  former  Act  of 
Parliament,  with  respect  to  swearing  in 
constables,  (a) 

The  Attorney  Oeneral:  Yes;  but  it  is 
rather  a  novel  thing  for  my  learned  friend 
to  object  to  the  question  of  his  own 
junior. 

Scarlett:  What  I  say  is,  that  I  shall 
take  upon  myself  to  say  that  I  shall  not 
Ro  into  that  inquiry,  because  it  is  not 
found  in  the  record,  nor  did  my  learned 
friend  urge  it  in  his  speech,  and  I  had  a 
distinct  answer  to  it  if  my  learned  friend 
had  chosen  to  urge  it. 

Taunton,  J. :  Have  you  any  recollection 
of  the  precise  day  on  which  that  new 
statute  which  passed  on  the  15th  of  that 
month  of  October  came  to  the  magistrates* 
hands  at  Bristol  P— No,  my  Lord,  I  have 
not. 

Taunton,  J.:  It  only  passed  on  the 
15th. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral:  It  is  printed 
about  three  days  c^ter  it  receives  the  royal 
assent. 

Taunton,  J.:  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  it  was  received  immediately. 

The  Attom&y  Oeneral :  I  shall  not  argue 
any  point  of  fact  upon  that  subject. 

Taunton,  J. :  I  only  say  it  by  no  means 
follows. 

(a)  1  Geo.  4.  c.  37. 
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Pauls,  J. :  It  certainly  was  not  opened 
ftB  a  groimd  of  charee  against  the  magis- 
tratea,  that  thej  did  nofc  appoint  special 
constables  pnrsuant  to  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Now  I  will  throw  it  ont  for  the 
consideration  of  the^^^omei^  OenerdLt  that, 
sapposine  an  indictment  had  been  brought 
ag^onst  the  magistrates  for  not  complying 
with  this  Act  of  Parliament,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  alleged  in  the 
indictment  and  to  haye  proyed  that  infor- 
mation was  laid  before  the  magistrates, 
apon  the  oath  of  two  persons,  (a)  and  that 
ihey  were  required  to  appoint  special 
constables ;  and  under  the  old  Act  of 
Parliament  it  would  haye  been  necessary 
to  haye  proyed  that  information  was  given 
apon  the  oath  of  fiye  persons.  Now  can 
jou  include  it  here  under  the  general 
charge  against  the  magistrates,  unless  you 
proye  the  same  thing  P 

The  Attorney  Oeneral :  I  certainly  shall 
take  into  consideration  with  the  greatest 
respect  what  your  Lordship  has  thrown 
out. 

Lfetlbdalb,  J. :  The  present  impression 
npon  my  mind  is  rather  different  from  my 
brother  Parke's,  because,  though  I  haye 
no  doubt,  if  you  indicted  them  upon  this 
Act  of  Parliament,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  proye  that  the  oath  had  been  made,  and 
that  they  had  been  required  to  appoint 
^lecial  constables,  yet,  it  is  another  ques- 
tion  whether,  if  they  had  notice  that 
tumult  existed,  and  that  riots  were  to  be 
apprehended,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  of 
tne  magistrate  that  he  should  endeayour 
to  put  the  Act  of  Parliament  into  force, 
because  anjr  one  alderman  might  haye  put 
that  Act  into  force  ;  and  I  am  rather 
disposed  to  think  that  that  may  be  brought 
into  question  here,  as  a  means  he  has  in 
his  power,  in  order  to  preserye  the  peace. 
The  method  that  a  magistrate  is  to  take  to 
preserye  the  peace  is  already  pointed  out 
Dj  an  old  Act  of  Parliament.  There  is  a 
statute  of  Henry  the  5th,  which,  after 
referring  to  a  statute  of  Henry  the|4th,  and 
complaining  that  that  is  not  carried  into 
effect,  says : — 

'*And  that  the  King's  liege  people  being 
sni&cient  to  travel,  in  the  county  where  such 
rents,  assemblies,  or  riots  be,  shall  be  assistant 
to  the  justices,  commissioners,  sheriff,  and  under 
sheriff  of  the  said  comity,  when  they  shall  be 
reasonably  warned  to  ride  with  the  said  justices, 
eommissioners,  and  sheriff,  or  under  sheriff,  in 
aid  to  resist  such  riots,  routs,  and  assemblies, 
apon  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  to  make  fine 
and  ransom  to  the  £ang."(6) 


Therefore,  I  take  it  that  the  general 
duties  of  a  justice  are  those  pointed  out  in 
this  Act  of  Parliament ;  that  he  is  to  sum- 
mon aU  the  people  to^tteod  him,  and  that 
they  are  bound  to  attend  him;  and,  I 
take  it  under  this  Act  of  Parliament  a 
justice  of  the  peace  has  the  same  i>ower  to 
raise  the  posse  comitatiis  as  the  sheriff  has. 
Only  the  term  posse  comiiatus  is  more 
usually  applied  to  the  force  raised  by  the 
sheriff  than  to  the  force  raised  by  a 
justice.  The  justices  are  called  keepers  of 
the  peace,  and  this  Act  of  Parliament 
points  out  in  what  way  they  are  to  keep 
the  peace,  in  order  to  suppress  riots. 
With  regard  to  the  other  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  rather  appeared  to  me  that,  as  a 
means  of  preserving  the  peace,  it  may  be 
taken  into  consideration  whether  any  steps 
had  been  taken  under  that  Act. 

Paskb,  J. :  That  I  take  to  be  quite  a 
different  question  from  the  specific  charge 
of  not  appointing  special  constables.  If 
you  maKO  that  a  charge  against  the 
magistrates,  you  must  bring  yourself 
within  the  terms  of  that  Act ;  it  is  quite 
a  different  question  from  what  arises  imder 
the  general  charge  of  not  discharging  their 
duty. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral :  I  put  it  as  part 
of  the  power  that  the  magistrates  pos- 


(a)  *'  Where  it  shall  be  made  to  appear,"  &c. 
**  upon  the  oath  of  any  credible  witness,"  1  &  2 
WiU.  4.  c.  41.  8.  1. 

(6)  8  Hen.  5.  st.  1.  c.  8.,  referring  to  18  Hen. 
4.  c.  7. 

o    61686. 


Pabks,  J. :  If  you  make  it  part  of  the 
general  charge  tnat  the  magistrates  were 
not  sufficiently  active  in  discharging  their 
duty,  that  is  a  different  thing;  but  if 
you  ^proceed  to  indict  them  for  not  per* 
formmg  this  Act  of  Parliament,  you  must 
prove  that  some  information  was  laid 
before  them. 

Scarlett :  All  I  mean  to  do  is  to  make 
my  protest  against  this  inquiry  originating 
now.  If  it  was  competent  for  the  Attomefu 
QeneraiL  to  introduce  it  upon  his  general 
indictment,  he  ought  to  have  done  so  in 
his  opening,  and  to  have  called  my  specific 
attention  to  it,  which  he  has  not  done.  I 
do  not  enter  upon  the  argument,  but  I 
undertake  to  satisfy  your  Lordship  that 
it  could  have  had  no  bearing  upon  the 
question. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral:  I  did  most  dis- 
tinctly charge  the  magistrates  with  not 
having  sworn  in  special  constables  at  the 
time  when  they  were  necessary,  either 
under  the  Act  recently  passed,  or  under 
the  Act  which  was  repealed  by  that ;  and, 
therefore,  I  take  it  that  I  have  a  right  to 
ask  every  question  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  ma^trates  of  the  power  they  did 
possess,  in  order  to  show  tnat  they  did  not 
exercise  that  power. 

Pabks,  J. :  All  I  say  is,  that  my  atten- 
tion was  not  directed  to  that  Act  of 
Parliament  in  particular. 

Bea/rlett :  Hy  learned  friend  stated  it  ia 
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a  general  way,  and  I  shall  endearonr  to 
give  the  general  answer,  that  the  people 
would  not  come  to  be  sworn. 

Tatjiteon,  J. :  I  mast  confess  that  I  do 
not  precisely  understand  what  the  nature 
of  the  special  charge  is  as  to  the  special 
constables.    If  the  nature  of  the  charge  be 
this,  that  the  magistrates  did  not  exercise 
proper  vigilance  and  attention  in  apnoint* 
ing  special  constables,  that  was  clearly 
opened    by   the    Attorney    Oenercd,    and 
eTidence  to  that  effect  has  been   giren. 
Therefore  there   can    be   no   ground    of 
objection,  if  that  be  the  charge.    But  if 
the  head  of  charge  be,  not  merely  that 
they  neglected  to  appoint  special  consta- 
bles, but  that  they  failed  in  a  punctual 
compliance  with  the  particular  provisions 
introduced  by  the  statute  that  passed  upon 
the  15th  of  October,  then  I  say  that  it  is  a 
case  of  hard  measure  upon  the  defendant, 
that  this  should  be  introduced  for  the  first 
time,  after  his  counsel  has  addressed  the 
jury,  and  after  he  has  passed  his  oppor- 
tunity of  saying' a  word  upon  it.    ^gais, 
that  would  only,  go  to  the  propriety  of 
introducing  it ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
if  the  want  of  punctual  compliance  with 
the  Act  be  the  point,  I  think  that  that 
point  might  be  given  in  evidence  upon 
this  general  form  of  information,  without 
being  specifically  alleged  as  a  point  of 
charge.      Yet    if   that   be    the  point  of 
charge,  it  seems  to  me  at  least  that  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  should  have 
shown,  in  point  of  fact,  that  it  had  been 
made  to  appear  to  the  justices,  upon  the 
oath  of  some  "  credible  witness,    that  a 
tumult,  riot,  or  felony  had  taken  place: 
upon  which,  and  upon  which  alone,  are 
they  to  do  that  whicn  the  first  section  of 
statute  requires.     Now  the  information 
does  not  include  that  head  of  charge,  nor, 
according  to  my  recollection,  was  there 
any  evidence  given   that  any  such  oath 
had  been  laid  before  any  magifitrate ;  in 
which  case  alone,  according  to  this  statute, 
he  is  required  to  do  such  and  such  things. 
It  really  appears  to  me  that,  if  a  want  of 
punctual  compliance  with  the  first  section 
of  that  statute  is  the  head  of  charge,  the 
Attorney  General  is  not  at  present,  I  will 
not  say  at  liberty  to  go  into  it,  but  that  it 
must  fall  to  the  ground  for  the  want  of 
any  evidence,  on  his  part,  that  such  an 
information  by  a   credible  witness  upon 
his  oath,  had  been  made  before  them,  in 
order   to    call   upon   them   to  put    this 
Statute  in  force.    Of  course  it  follows,  if 
that  be  but  my  opinion,  and  upon  this 
^neral  kind  of  information,  that  if  the 
information  had  been  made  more  particu. 
lar,  if  it  had  been  such  an  information  as 
was  filed  against  Mr.  Kennett,{a)  charging 

(a)  See  aboye,  pp.  26fi,  28,  324. 


speoifio  and  particular  breaches  of  dnty,  in 
such  case  it  ought  to  be  alleged  in  the 
information.  I  do  not  mean  to  sajr  now 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  put  it  in  the 
information,  but  I  think  it  ought  either  to 
be  alleged  in  the  information,  and  followed 
up  by  evidence ;  or  if  not  iJleged  in  the 
information,  at  least  evidence  to  that  effect 
ought  to  be  laid  before  the  Oourt. 

Ths  Attorney  General :  1  apprehend  the 
only  question  now  is,  whether  the  circum« 
stance  of  the  knowledge  of  this  Act  of 
Parliament  is  eHdence,  and  I  apprehend 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is.  I 
will  only  add  that  I  am  sure  that  I  shall 
listen  with  the  utmost  respect  to  every 
suggestion  of  the  Court,  both  as  to  the 
le^ai  propriety  and  as  to  the  moral  pro* 
pnety  of  conducting  the  case,  in  every 
particular,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  fall 
under  the  disapprobation  of  your  Lordships, 
when  I  come  to  observe  upon  this  part  of 
the  evidence. 

Follett  (to  the  witness) :  On  your  retnrn 
to  Bristol,  were  there  any  meetings  of  the 
ma^strates  to^  consider  the  means  of 
raising  a  civil  force  ? — Several. 

Did  they  meet  on  several  successive 
days  P— They  did. 

Were  they  attended  by  the  under-sheriff, 
Mr.  Hare,  on  those  occasions  P — They 
were. 

I  believe  you  were  present  when  orders 
were  ultimately  given  to  Mr.  Hare  to 
collect  300  constables  P — I  was. 

Were  you  present  also  when  Mr.  Hare 
reported  to  the  magistrates,  that  he  could 
not  collect  sufficient  volunteers  to  raise 
that  number  P — I  was. 

And  when  directions  were  given  to  hire 
them  P— Yes. 

I  believe  those  persons  who  were  hired 
were  paid  by  the  magistrates  P — I  know 
nothing  of  the  payment,  except  the  order 
to  pay:  the  magistrates  tola  Mr.  Hare 
that  they  would  pay  for  any  deficiency 
which  he  could  not  procure  in  the  regular 
way. 

On  the  morning  of  Sir  Gharlee  WetKereU*9 
entry,  did  you  go  to  meet  him?— I  did 
not. 

When  did  you  first  see  the  mayor  on    * 
that   dayP — I  saw    him  at  the    Council 
House. 

How  early  was  that  P^I .  think  between 
seven  and  eighti  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

What  was  the  mayor  then  doing  P — The 

mayor  came  there    for   the   purpose   of 

going   to    the    Exchange    to   meet    the 

constables. 

Did  you  go  with  him  to  the  Exchange  P 

Did  you  hear  him  address  the  constables 
there  P—I  did. 

I  believe  he  exhorted  them  to  act  with 
temper,  and  with  firmness  P— »He  did. 
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Yoa  say  you  did  not  go  to  meet  Sir 
Chourles  WethereU;  yon  were  in  the  Guild- 
hall afterwards,  when  he  was  there,  were 
you  notP — ^Yes,  waiting  his  arriyal  with 
the  magistrates. 

When  you  saw  the  mayor  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  the  Council  House,  was  he  dressed 
in  his  fuU  dress  to  meet  Sir  Charles  F — 
He  was  not. 

He  went  home  in  the  interval,  and 
dressed  himself  P  —  He  returned  to  the 
Guildhall  dressed. 

Was  there  any  interruption  given  to  the 
reading  of  the  charter  while  you  were 
there  P — Considerable. 

I  believe  the  town  clerk,  by  the  request 
of  the  Recorder,  addressed  the  people  as- 
sembled P — 1  think  it  was  by  the  request 
of  the  Recorder.  There  was  a  ciy  of 
"  Beform  '*  in/  the  hall ;  the  town  clerk 
rose  up,  and  said,  *'  Gentlemen,  this  meet- 
ing has  nothing  to  with  Beform ;  let  me 
entreat  you  to  be  quiet,  and  allow  the 
proceedings  to  go  on  regularly,"  or  to  that 
effect ;  I  do  not  know  the  exact  words. 

Were  you  afterwards  at  the  Mansion 
House  P — I  was. 

At  what  hour  did  yoa  go  to  the  Mansion 
House  P — Immediately  after  the  meeting 
at  the  Guildhall  broke  up ;  I  was  at  the 
Mansion  Hoase,  I  believe,  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Becorder. 

You  did  not  go  in  the  procession  P — No. 

That  is  not  part  of  your  dutyP — Not 
at  all. 

How  Jong  did  you  remain  in  the  Man- 
sion Houso  on  the  Saturday  P — I  remained 
in  the  Mansion  House  until  the  military 
arrived,  and  for  sometime  afterwards,  till 
I  went  to  Mr.  Hare  to  discover  Sir  Charlee 
WeiherelL 

Were  you  present  at  the  Mansion  House 
during  the  time  the  attack  was  made  upon 
him  before  the  military  came  up  P — The 
whole  time. 

What  was  the  nature  of  that  attack,  just 
before  the  attack  of  the  military  P — Most 
furious.  I  had  a  particular  opportunity 
of  seeing  it  in  the  situation  in  which  I 
stood. 

Were  you  in  the  drawing-room  P — I  was 
not. 

Where  were  you  P — I  was  upon  the  stair- 
case, by  looking  over  which  I  could  see 
the  front  door,  and  through  the  apertures 
of  the  doors  I  could  distinctly  see  the  mob. 

There  was  a  great  quantity  of  stones, 
and  so  on,  thrown  into  the  house  P — ^Very 
great. 

Did  you  see  any  straw  brought  inP— I 
did  not  see  the  straw  brought  in,  but  as 
soon  as  the  military  arrived  I  went  down 
stairs,  and  I  saw  the  straw  in  the  dining- 
room  under  the  dining  tables. 

Did  you  see  the  military  arrive  P— I  saw 
them  at  the  door. 


Did  you  see  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  received  by  the  mobP — No,  I  did 
not ;  I  was  in  the  house. 

You  say  you  went  with  Mr.  Hare  to  Sir 
Charles  WethereU ;  what  time  was  it  when 
you  returned  to  the  Mansion  House  P — 
We  went  twice  in  pursuit  ot'  Sir  Charles 
WethereU 

Did  you  leave  the  mayor  at  the  Mansion 
House  P— I  did. 

I  believe,  before  you  went  to  Sir  Charles 
WethereU,  you  were  present  when  the 
mayor  addressed  the  mob  P— I  was. 

Were  you  also  present  when  he  read  the 
Biot  Act  P — I  was.  I  stood  next  to  him. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  What  time  of  the  day 
was  that  P — I  should  think  between  four 
and  five. 

FoUett:  That,  I  believe,  was  after  he 
addressed  the  mob  P — It  was. 

How  soon  after  P  —  Probably  half  «n 
hour.    I  cannot  exactly  state  the  time. 

He  returned  into  the  Mansion  House, 
after  addressing  the  mob,  and  then  went 
out  again  in  Imlf  an  hour,  and  read  the 
Biot  Act  P— He  did. 

Where  was  he  when  he  read  the  Biot 
Act  ? — He  was  upon  a  chair  in  the  front 
court. 

Were  you  by  him  P— I  was  close  by  his 
side. 

Were  there  any  stones  thrown  at  that 
timeP — ^Many;  one  which  was  aimed  at 
the  mayor  strack  through  mj  hat,  which 
was  a  stiff  hat.  It  cut  a  hole  m  it  and  pro- 
duced a  violent  swelling  upon  my  head ; 
the  same  moment  I  received  a  brick* bat 
upon  my  side,  which  almost  deprived  me 
of  breaui. 

Were  those  stones  and  brick-bats  thrown 
while  the  mayor  was  in  the  act  of  reading 
the  proclamation  in  the  Biot  Act  P — During 
the  whole  time. 

You  say  vou  were  standing  near  the 
mayor  at  that  time;  did  he  show  any 
want  of  personal  courage  at  that  time  P — 
Not  the  slightest. 

I  believe,  after  the  military  came  up, 
there  was  a  comparative  degree  of  quiet 
in  the  Square  outside  P — There  was. 

Was  there  any  riot,  or  tumult,  or  attack 
upon  the  Mansion  House,  afterwards,  that 
night  P — Stones  were  occasionally  thrown. 
I  heard  violent  shouting  in  the  Square, 
from  time  to  time ;  not  so  violent,  or  any. 
thing  like  it,  as  had  been  beifore  the  mili- 
tanr  arrived. 

1  believe  both  regiinents  were  there,  the 
14th  and  the  3rd,  during  that  evening  P — 
Yes,  they  were. 

Towards  12  o'clock  on  that  night  was 
peace  restored  in  the  city,  generallyP— I 
was  at  the  Mansion  Honse^ 

At  the  Mansion  House  P  —  Between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock  it  was  perfectly 
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restored ;  the  streets  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Mansion  House  were  perfectly 
quiet. 

Were  you  present  when  any  report  was 
brought  to  the  mayor  at  that  hour,  as  to 
the  state  of  quiet  in  the  city  P — I  think 
one  of  the  aldermen,  Alderman  Oeorge, 
who  stayed  during  the  night  with  the 
mayor,  left  the  mayor  for  a  short  interval 
to  go  out  and  make  inquiries  in  the  city 
as  to  its  state. 

Did  Alderman  George  come  back  and 
make  a  report  in  your  presence  P — He  did. 

What  was  the  report  he  made  P — He  said 
he  found  everything  perfectly  quiet. 

About  what  o'clock  was  that  P — I  do  not 
know ;  it  was  some  time  during  the  night. 
I  remained  at  the  Mansion  House  till  five 
or  six  o'clock. 

After  Alderman  George  came  back  with 
that  report,  was  there  any  arrangement 
as  to  one  or  two  of  the  magistrates  remain- 
ing in  the  Mansion  House  that  night  P — 
Yes,  there  was. 

Who  were  to  remain  with  the  mayor  ? 
— ^Mr.  Alderman  George  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Goldney,  and  I  was  requested  to  attend. 

Was  it  arranged  that  the  other  magis- 
trates should  meet  again  at  the  Mansion 
House  the  next  morning  P  —  I  think  it 
was  arranged  that  the  other  magistrates 
should  meet  the  following  morning  at  the 
Guildhall. 

And  to  meet  the  mayor  there  P  —  To 
meet  the  mayor  at  the  Guildhall;  they 
could  not  meet  at  the  Mansion  House. 

Why  not  P— The  windows  were  broken 
in,  and  the  house  was  in  confusion.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  could  not  meet,  but  it 
would  not  have  been  a  proper  place  for 
them  to  have  met  under  the  circumstances. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  At  what  hour  were  they 
to  meet  at  the  Guildhall  P—I  do  not  ex- 
actly remember,  but  it  was  early  in  the 
morning  they  were  to  meet. 

Follett:  Did  those  aldermen  you  have 
mentioned  remain  with  the  mayor  at  the 
Mansion  House  P — They  remained  till  be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock.  Everything 
had  then  been  in  a  perfectly  tranquu 
state  from  between  twelve  and  one  up  to 
that  hour,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Goldney, 
one  of  the  magistrates  in  attendance,  re- 
siding at  Clifton,  very  near  where  I  reside, 
said,  "Well,  I  think,  Burgee,  we  may  as 
well  go  home,  as  we  have  nothing  to  do 
here."  I  asked  the  mayor  whether  he 
would  wish  us  to  continue.  The  mayor 
replied,  '*  I  see  no  necessity  for  it ;  peace 
seems  restored,  and  everything  is  quiet. 
You  have  had  an  arduous  duty  up  to  this 
time,  the  preceding  Saturday,  and  all 
xught ;  you  had  better  go  home." 

I  believe  you  and  Mr.  Goldney  then  re- 
turned to  Clifton  P— We  did. 

You  say  that  you  had  had  an  arduoos 


time  of  it;  had  there  been  any  dinner  or 
refreshment  during  the  day  P — ^1  had  tasted 
no  food,  nor  was  there  any  dinner  at  the 
Mansion  House;  certainly  I  neyer  saw 
any  refreshment  in  the  room. 

Did  any  of  you  that  were  remaining  at 
the  Mansion  House,  the  mayor,  or  those 
two  aldermen,  go  to  bed  that  night  P — 
Certainly  not. 

When  you  went,  you  left  the  mayor  and 
Alderman  George  there  P — ^Yes. 

Still  out  of  bed,  of  course  P  —  In  the 
drawing<room. 

Faske.  J. :  What  time  was  itP — Between 
five  and  six. 

FoUeM :  During  the  time  you  were  in  the 
Mansion  House,  in  what  part  of  the  Man- 
sion House  was  the  mayor  P — ^He  was  in 
the  drawing-room  the  whole  night. 

During  the  time  the  attack  was  made 
upon  the  Mansion  House,  in  what  part  of 
it  was  the  mayor  P— In  the  drawing-room, 
as  long  as  I  continued  in  the  drawing- 
room,  after  the  Biot  Act  had  been  read. 
When  the  attack  became  more  furious 
upon  the  house  I  joined  the  constables 
upon  the  stairs.  I  then  left  the  mayor  and 
the  magistrates  in  the  drawing-room. 

Did  you  occasionally  go  in  and  out  of  the 
drawing-room  after  thatP — No;  I  could 
not  move  firom  the  situation  in  which  I 
was ;  it  was  crowded  with  constables,  and 
I V7B8  rather  in  advance  of  them.  Indeed, 
I  did  not  attempt  to  move. 

Were  you  there  when  Colonel  Brereton 
arrived  P — I  was  there  when  Colonel  Brere- 
ton arrived. 

Where  did  you  first  see  Colonel  Brere-^ 
ton — in  what  part  of  the  Mansion  House  P 
— ^I  think  I  saw  him  first  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Was  the  mayor  there  at  that  time  P-^ 
Yes,  he  was. 

How  early  the  next  morning  did  you  see 
the  mayor  P — A  messenger  arrived  at  my 
house,  1  think  about  eight  o'clock.  I  had 
gone  home  between  five  and  six,  and  the 
mayor  sent  a  messenger  to  say  that  he 
wished  my  immediate  attendance.  I  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  Guildhall.  When 
I  speak  of  hours,  all  through  these  pro- 
ceedings, I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that 
I  cannot  speak  with  any  determined  ac- 
curacy ;  but  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect, 
I  was  sent  for  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock. 

I  forgot  to  ask  you  whether,  on  your  way 
home,  you  met  Mr.  Alderman  HUhouee  ? 
— Mr.  Alderman  Abraham  Hilhouse  was 
the  only  person  we  met  on  our  way  to 
Clifton,  except  the  watchmen,  and  1  re- 
member it  yery  particulsurly ;  for,  as  we 
were  ascending  the  hill  to  Clifton  he  said. 
"I  hear  Burge8*8  yoice." 

Where  was  he  going  at  that  time  P — He 
was  going  into  the  town.  I  said,  *'  Sir,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  tell  you  that  all  is 
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perfectly  quiet."    He  said,  **  I  shall  go  on 
to  the  Mansion  House." 

He  left  you,  and  went  in  the  direction 
of  the  Mansion  House  P — He  did. 

How  far  is  your  house  at  Clifton  from 
the  Mansion  House? — About  a  mile,  I 
should  think. 

Upon  receiving  this  message  from  the 
niayor,  you  went  to  the  Guildhall,  on 
Stmday  morning  P — I  did. 

Did  you  find  the  mayor  there  then  ? — ^I 
did. 

Was  he  in  the  same  dress  you  left  him 
in  the  preceding  night  P— I  am  perfectly 
clear  that  he  had  on  his  dress  breeches  ana 
stockings,  and  buckles. 

When  you  were  at  the  Guildhall,  and 
saw  the  mayor,  there  were  others  of  the 
magistrates  present  ? — There  were. 

Were  there  any  steps  then  taken  by 
them  as  to  summoning  the  people  ?  — 
Immediately. 

What  steps  were  takenp— Circular  let- 
ters were  addressed  to  the  churchwardens. 

Of  each  parish  P  —  I  believe  to  each 
parish ;  but  they  were  written  as  fast  as 
it  was  possible  to  do  it.  I  believe  that  I 
dictated  the  letters,  and  gentlemen  who 
sat  round  the  table  wrote  from  my  dicta- 
tion several  at  the  same  time. 

That  is  one  of  them  p— This  is  one  of 
them ;  it  is  in  my  handwriting. 

[The  same  was  delivered  in  and  read, 
signed  Charles  Finney,  mayor,  and  dated 
October  30.] 

"  The  magistrates  feel  it  their  daty  earaestly 
to  request  that  you  will  adopt  immediate  mea- 
sores  to  assemble,'  &c.  &c.{a) 

I  have  stated  that  the  letter  is  in  my 
handwriting,  but  I  observe  the  words, 
"all  other  parishes,"  were  added  by  the 
town  clerk. 

The  town  clerk  was  also  present  P — ^He 
was. 

Parke,  J.:  How  many  parishes  are 
there  P  —  I  think  there  are  nineteen  pa- 
rishes in  Bristol,  but  the;jr  have  not  all 
churches ;  some  of  the  parishes  are  incor- 
porated with  others. 

FoUett:  Those  notices  you  say  were 
written  and  sent  to  the  different  church- 
wardens ;  I  believe  there  were  also  printed 
summonses  P  —  There  were  printed  sum- 
monses in  different  lan^age. 

Have  you  it  here  P — ^I  have. 

«<The  magistrates  most  earnestly  entreat  the 
asnstance  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  restore  the 
peace  of  the  city  by  assembling  immediately  at 
the  Guildhall.  —  Guildhall,  Sunday  mommg, 
half-past  10  o'clock."(6) 

Where  were  the  printed  summonses 
sent;  how  were  they  circulated P  —  The 
printer  was  desired  to  print  them  with 


(a)  See  above,  p.  804. 
(fi)  See  above,  p.  249. 


all  possible  speed,  and  to  circulate  and 
distribute  them  generally  throughout  the 
city,  to  post  them  and  circulate  them 
through  the  city,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  was  not  also  directed  that  those  notices 
should  be  sent  to  the  churches,  but  I  caimot 
speak  with  confidence  as  to  that. 

Besides  that  printed  summons,  was  it 
decided  on  also  to  issue  bills  announcing 
Sir  Cha/rles  WetkerelVs  departure  from 
Bristol  P — ^It  was. 

[A  paper  was  shown  to  the  witness.] 

Is  that  one  P — Bills  of  that  description 
were  posted  through  the  city. 

The  same  was  delivered  in  and  read  aa 
follows : — 

'*  Sir  Charles  Wether  ell  left  Bristol  at  twelve 
o'clock  last  night. — Coancil  House,  80th  Octo- 
ber, 1831." 

There  were  other  notices  issued  by  ther 
m^os. 

What  notice  was  that P— It  is  No.  4  of 
the  Appendix : — (a) 

<*  The  Riot  Act  has  been  read  three  times.  All 
persons  tumultuously  assembling  are  guilty  of 
capital  felony.    By  order  of  the  mayor." 

Those  bills  were  also  posted  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  P — I  believe  they  were ; 
they  were  directed  to  be,  but  I  was  con- 
fined with  the  magistrates  in  the  Guild- 
hall, and  therefore  I  cannot  speak  to  their 
being  distributed. 

Did  you  remain  at  the  Guildhall  to  see 
the  effect  of  those  summonses  P — I  did. 

I  believe  we  have  been  told  that  a  small 
number  of  persons  attended  P — Probably  I 
am  less  able  to  speak  as  to  the  actual  num- 
ber than  almost  any  other  person  at  th& 
hall,  because  I  was  particularly  engaged, 
under  the  direction  of  the  magistrates,  and 
I  was  in  constant  communication  with  the 
inhabitants  who  had  occasion  to  apply  to 
the  magistrates  upon  any  subject.  JBut  aa 
far  as  I  had  an  opportxmity  of  observing, 
I  should  think  the  number  assembled  at 
any  time  during  that  day  did  not  exceed 
100  or  160  at  the  very  most. 

I  believe  you  were  present  when  a  dia* 
cussion  took  place  as  to  the  employment 
of  the  military  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
citizens  to  act  without  the  military  P — 1 
was.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  present 
during  the  whole  of  the  time,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  previously  assigned. 

But  during  part  of  it  you  were  P-^I  was, 
certainly. 

Were  you  present  when  the  persons  that 
assembled  were  directed  to  go  and  endea- 
vour to  get  more  of  their  friends,  and  to 
return  to  the  Guildhall  P — I  was. 

In  the  interval  between  these  two  meet- 
ings at  the  Guildhall,  did  you  remain  at 
the  Guildhall  with  the  magistrates  ? — ^I  did. 

(a)  See  aboye,  p.  249. 
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Were  there  letters  written  to  different 
places  dnring  that  time  P — Yes,  there  were. 

One  to  the  Secretary  of  State  P — ^Yes. 

Were  there  letters  sent  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  troops  at  GloncesterP — I 
do  not  remember  to  whom,  bnt  letters 
were  sent  in  such  directions  as  the  magis- 
trates thought  would  be  most  likely  to 
f  remote  the  accession  of  military  strength, 
know  now  that  letters  were  addressed  to 
Gloucester  and  to  other  places. 

The  magistrates  were  occupied  during 
this  interval  in  writing  those  letters  to 
different  places  P — They  were  fully  occu- 
pied, and  in  attending  to  various  applica- 
tions made  by  the  inhabitants. 

During  any  part  of  the  day  at  the  Guild- 
hall, was  any  request  made  to  the  mayor 
to  retire  to  refresh  himself  or  to  lie  down, 
in  your  presence  P — ^I  made  the  request  to 
him. 

About  what  time  was  that  P — It  wfia  soon 
after  an  interview  with  Colonel  Brereton ; 
I  should  think  about  half-past  twelve 
o'clock. 

Was  it  in  the  interim  between  the  two 
meetings  P — ^Between  the  two  meetings, 
at  some  time,  I  cannot  say  positively  at 
what  hour. 

What  was  the  request  you  made  to  the 
mayor  P — I  knew  that  the  mayor  had  been 
upon  active  duty  from  the  Saturday  morn- 
ing preceding — that  he  had  been  up  the 
whole  night,  and  as  long  as  I  had  been 
with  him,  the  greater  part  of  the  iime,  he 
had  taken  no  refreshment ;  and  I  addressed 
myself  to  the  mayor,  and  said,'*  Mr.  Mayor, 
you  have  gone  through  a  great  deal  of 
fatigue ;  you  do  not  know  how  soon  you 
may  be  called  again  into  active  service, 
and  I  should  strongly  recommend  you  to 
obtain  a  little  repose  if  you  can."  He 
would  not  admit  that  he  was  at  all  ex- 
hausted, but  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  so — 
and  I  said,  "I  hope  the  magistrates  will 
insist  upon  your  withdrawing  for  a  short 
time." 

Were  there  other  magistrates  present  at 
the  time  P — There  were. 

Did  they  join  in  the  recommendation  P — 
Alderman  Daniel  said,  "  I  think,  Mr. 
Mayor,  Mr.  Burges's  suggestion  is  a  very 
proper  one,  and  I  advise  you  to  adopt  it. 

Did  the  mayor  at  last  consent  to  go  P — 
I  do  not  know  that  he  consented,  but  I 
said,  ''We  bad  better  not  lose  time  about 
it.  I  will  go  to  the  *  White  Lion,'  and  order 
a  room  for  you." 
And  you  went  P — ^I  did. 

The  **  White  Lion,"  I  believe,  is  very 
nearly  opposite  the  Guildhall  P — It  is  in 
the  same  street,  rather  higher  up. 

You  got  a  room  for  him  at  the  **  White 

Lion  " ;  did  the  mayor  go  there  P — He  did. 

I  went  back  for  him,  and  I  took  him  there. 

While  the  mayor  was  at  the  •'WhiteLion" 


did  you  remain  at  the  Guildhall  with  the 
other  magistrates  P — I  did. 

How  soon  after  that  did  you  go  back  to 
the  "White  Lion"  P — ^I  should  suppose  from 
an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half. 

What  was  t}ie  reason  of  your  going  back 
for  him  P — ^There  was  some  report  brought 
in  that  an  attack  upon  Bridewell  was 
threatened,  and  I  said,  ''  I  think  it  is  pro- 
per that  the  mayor  should  be  callea— I 
will  go  for  him  immediately." 

When  you  got  to  the  "White  Lion,"  where 
did  you  find  the  mayor  P — I  inquired  for 
his  room — they  showed  me  to  his  room — 
I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  mayor 
immediately  opened  it. 

Was  he  dressed  P — His  coat  was  off — 
every  other  part  of  his  dress  on,  with  the 
exception  of  Dis  neckcloth,  I  saw  evidently 
that  he  had  been  shaving. 

Can  von  tell  whether  he  had  been  in  bed 
or  not  r — I  should  think  it  impossible  for 
him  to  have  been  in  bed  in  the  time.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  was  impossible,  but  it 
appeared  to  me  very  unlikely,  because  he 
was  dressed  when  I  went  into  the  room. 
I  did  not  observe  the  bed  at  all. 

You  stated  to  the  mayor  what  you  had 
come  forP — ^I  told  him  that  the  magis- 
trates thought  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  return.    He  said,  "  Oh,  instantly." 

Did  he  go  back  with  you  immediately, 
to  the  Guildhall  P — ^I  am  not  sure  whether 
he  went  back  with  me,  but  he  came  to  the 
Guidhall  in  a  few  minutes.  I  rather  think 
I  preceded  him. 

The  mayor,  I  believe,  remained  in  the 
Guildhall  then,  during  the  second  meeting 
of  the  persons  that  came  at  three  o'clock? 
—He  did. 

While  you  were  there,  did  any  part  of 

the  magistrates,  or  persons  there,  go  to« 

wards  the  gaol  P — Two  of  the  magistrates. 

Were  you  of  that  party  P — I  was  not. 

You  remained  in  the  Guildhall  with  the 

mayor  P — ^I  did. 

During  that  afternoon  was  any  report 
brought  to  the  Guildhall  that  the  mob 
were  about  to  attack  the  shipping  and  the 
banks  P — 1  cannot  speak  to  the  report ;  for 
after  the  magistrates  returned, — ^I  know 
that  it  is  irregular  not  to  confine  myself  to 
answering  your  questions,  but  I  wish  to 
give  a  momentary  explanation.  After  the 
magistrates  returned  from  the  Guildhall 
to  the  Council  House,  where  they  had  de- 
termined to  establish  themselves,  I  felt  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  take  care  of  a  very  large 
number  of  deeds,  which  I  had  at  that  time 
in  my  possession,  belonging  to  various 
clients,  and  persons  bv  whom  I  was  em- 
ployed, and  I  was  employing  three  or  four 
persons  to  remove  those  deeds  from  the 
Council  House,  in  the  apprehension  that 
the  Council  House  would  be  certainly 
attacked;  and  that  will  account  for  my 
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not  being  able  to  speak  to  everything  that 
oocmred  in  the  interval. 

Were  yon  present  when  any  conversation 
took  place  oetween  the  magistrates  and 
Colonel  Brereton,  as  to  sending  soldiers  to 
Bridewell  P— I  was  not. 

Did  yon  afterwards  go  with  the  mayor 
to  Colonel  Brereton's  P— I  did. 

What  was  the  object  of  yonr  going  P — ^It 
was  stated  that  Alderman  Daniel  and 
Alderman  Fripp  had  gone  to  Colonel 
Brereton'a  in  consequence  of  a  report  that 
the  shipping  and  the  banks  were  to  be 
attacked,  and  farther  to  urge  him  to  bring 
in  such  military  assistance  as  he  had. 

That  they  had  gone  to  urge  him  P — That 
was  the  report ;  the  mayor  determined  he 
wonld  go  there. 

And  yon  went  with  him  p — I  am  not 
sure  that  I  went  with  him,  but  I  met  him 
there.  Alderman  Fripp  and  Alderman 
Daniel  were  then  there  too.  When  I 
arrived,  Alderman  Daniel  was  not  there  ; 
— ^Alderman  Fripp  was  there. 

Did  you  see  Colonel  Brereton  there  P — ^I 
did. 

Was  Colonel  Brereton  there  when  yon 
arrived  P — ^I  do  not  think  he  was. 

What  passed  betweeh  the  mayor  and 
him  respecting  ordering  out  the  military 
at  that  time  P — Alderman  Fripp  had  pre- 
pared a  letter  at  that  time  to  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  express,  and 
shortly  after  I  arrived  that  letter  was 
finished,  and  was  directed  to  be  copied ; 
and  it  was  made  up,  and  it  was  stated  by 
some  gentlemen  present,  **  This  is  a  letter 
of  consequence,  Mr.  Burgee ;  will  you  eo 
with  it  to  the  postmaster,  and  send  it  off  P" 

Was  the  letter  read  over  to  Colonel 
Br  Helton  in  your  presence  P — ^I  do  not  re- 
collect, but  I  believe  it  was. 

Did  you  take  the  letter  ?— I  went  with 
the  letter  to  the  postmaster,  at  the  Post 
Office,  and  made  arrangements  for  its  being 
immediately  despatched. 

Did  you  leave  the  mayor  at  Colonel 
Prereton'af— Idid. 

Did  you  afterwards  return  to  Colonel 
^rere<on'«f— I  did. 

Did  you  find  the  mayor  there  P — I  did. 

And  Mr.  Alderman  Fripp? — And  Mr. 
Alderman  Fripp. 

Did  you  remain  with  the  mayor  long,  or 
where  did  you  go  P — I  remained  there  for 
some  short  time. 

What  was  done  while  you  were  there  P 
— Some  reports  were  brought  in,  but  I 
have  a  very  indistinct  recollection  of 
them,  but  something  that  induced  the 
mayor  to  say  that  he  would  return  to  the 
Council  House. 

And  I  believe  yon  went  back  with  the 
mayor  to  the  Council  House  P — I  either 
went  with  him  or  followed  him  there. 

At  that  time,  I  beUere,  there  was  no 


appearance  of  a  crowd,  or  anything  of  that 
kmd,  near  Colonel  Brereton* e? — Not  at 
all. 

That  part  of  the  town  was  perfectly 
quiet  P— Perfectly  quiet,  as  to  any  appear- 
ance of  riot,  or  any  disturbance. 

Pabkb,  J.:  Was  it  Colonel  Brereton^e 
lodgings,  or  the  recruiting  office  P — Col, 
Brereton's  office. 

Follett :  Close  to  the  Palace,  is  it  not  P — 
The  back  part  of  it  looks  into  the  Palace 
yard  ;  it  was  a  station  of  Colonel  Brere- 
ton* e  for  matters  of  business. 

You  say  that  part  of  the  town  was  per- 
fectly qmet ;  was  there  any  reason  for  any 
apprehension  of  any  sort  while  you  were 
there  P — ^Not  the  slightest. 

Did  you  see  at  uiat  time  either  of  the 
sergeants  who  were  examined  here  P(a) — J 
saw  the  sergeants  about  the  premises,  in 
two  rooms,  upon  the  ground  floor ;  in  fact, 
I  was  at  that  time  completely  wet  through, 
and  I  went  into  a  room — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  may  be  in  the  sergeants'  room, 
but  some  room  where  I  saw  a  fire,  which 
I  was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  for  a  few 
minutesj  and  there  I  saw  sergeants,  cer- 
tainly. 

Taunton,  J. :  At  what  time  was  this  P— 
It  was  somewhere  about  six  o'clock. 

In  the  afternoon  P — ^In  the  afternoon. 

After  it  had  become  darkP  —  It  was 
dark. 

FolleU:  And  raining  P  —  Baining  very 
hard. 

You  were  very  wet.  Were  the  whole 
party  wet,  the  mayor,  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen P — ^I  luive  no  doubt  they  were.  I 
was  completely  wet  through  and  quite  ex- 
hausted ;  I  had  not  tasted  food  up  to  that 
hour. 

From  what  timeP  —  From  Saturday 
morning,  except  at  that  moment.  Colonel 
Br&reton  very  Kindly  presented  a  loaf  and 
some  cheese  to  the  gentlemen  who  were 
assembled,  of  which  I  partook. 

That  was  the  first  you  had  eaten  from 
Saturday  morning  P — It  was. 

If  I  understand  you  right,  the  mayor 
was  some  time  at  Colonel  Brereton'e  office 
at  this  time  P-.-I  should  think  probably  an 
hour. 

Was  anything  at  all  said,  while  you  were 
there,  about  any  means  of  escape,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  P — ^Not  a  word. 

Was  there  any  necessity  for  itP — ^Not 
the  slightest. 

Was  there  any  sign  of  apprehension 
shown  by  the  mayor,  or  by  any  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  there  P — ^There  was 
no  thing  to  cause  it. 

Taunton,  J.:  There  was  no  alarm P — 
There  was  no  alarm.    The  only  subject  of 


(a)  Platts  and  Dinidge.    See  above,  pp.  218, 
228. 
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alarm  I  recollect  during  that  interriew 
was  that  somebody  came  in  and  said  that 
the  shipping  was  on  fire.  Alderman 
Daniel,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  said, 
"I  will  go  out  and  see  if  it  be  true."  I 
daresay  there  was  some  expression  of  alarm 
with  everybody  upon  the  apprehension  of 
such  a  calamity. 

FoUett :  I  mean  any  x)ersonal  alarm  P — 
None  whatever ;  no  personal  fear  what- 
erer,  not  the  slightest. 

You  said  that  after  this  interview  with 
Colonel  Brereton,  the  mayor  either  went 
with  you  or  you  followed  him  to  the 
Council'House  ?— I  did. 

Before  you  left  Colonel  Brereton,  did  he 
make  any  promise  of  bringing  out  the 
troops P — Not  to  me;  any  conversation 
that  took  place  upon  that  subject  must 
have  been  whilst  I  was  going  to  the  Post 
Office. 

Tou  saw  the  mayor  afterwards,  at  the 
Council  House  P—I  did. 

While  you  were  there,  was  any  report 
brought  in  that  the  mob  were  about  to 
attack  the  Bishop's  Palace  P — ^There  was. 

What  number  of  persons  do  you  suppose 
there  were  at  the  Council  House  at  that 
time  P^  cannot  speak  to  that,  for  I  was 
downstairs,  and  the  constables  were  scat- 
tered upstairs,  in  the  upper  rooms.  I 
think  tlutt  probably  there  might  have  been 
from  80  to  100  persons  there,  but  I  could 
not  speak  with  accuracy  upon  that  subject. 

Was  anything  said,  by  any  of  the  par- 
ties there,  about  proceeding  to  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  or  the  Mansion  House  P — The  first 
I  heard  of  any  proceeding  to  the  Bishop's 
Palace  was  the  report  that  the  mayor  was 
coming  downstairs  to  head  a  party  of  con- 
stables to  the  Bishop's  Palace. 

Pajlkb,  J. :  At  what  time  was  thatP — ^I 
should  suppose  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock. 

FoUett :  Did  you  see  the  mayor  P — I  saw 
him,  because  I  joined  him. 

You  saw  him  come  downstairs  P — I  do 
not  know  that  I  saw  him  come  downstairs, 
but  I  joined  him  in  the  hall. 

Do  you  know  whether  Alderman  Camp- 
lin  had  gone  out  before  with  any  party  of 
men  that  were  there  P— No,  I  never  knew 
that  Alderman  Camplin  had  preceded  the 
mayor ;  he  might  have  gone  out  without 
my  knowing  it. 

I  believe  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow  was  also 
with  the  mayor  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Serjeant  Lud* 
low  called  on  me  to  go  with  them. 

Mr.  Alderman  Savage  also  was  with 
youP — ^He  was  in  the  Council  House  at 
that  time. 

Did  he  go  with  you  P^I  think  he  went 
out  of  the  house  with  us. 

Did  jrou  proceed,  with  the  mayor,  and 
Mr.  Seijeant  Lvdlow.  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Savage,  towards  the  Palace  ? — ^I  did. 


How  manypersons  went  with  -jon  from 
the  Council  House  P — ^1  should  tlunk  -pro* 
bablv  twenty-five.  I  speak  of  the  greatest 
number  when  I  say  twenty-five. 

In  your  way  to  the  Palace  did  you  meet 
any  persons  in  the  streets  P  —  Wo  met 
several  persons  in  the  streets,  particularly 
in  Broad  Street.  I  remember  passing 
three  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  I  knew,  and 
Itold  him  where  the  mayor  was  goin^, 
and  the  object  of  it.  I  begged  him  to  jom 
the  party,  and  he  said,  **  You  know  I  caifc- 
not ;  r  have  very  valuable  property  to  pro- 
tect here."  He  was  standing  opposite  hia 
own  warehouse. 

Did  any  persons  join  you  P — I  do  not 
remember  any.  I  remember  the  town 
clerk  going  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  way, 
in  the  same  street,  and  making  the  same 
application  to  a  party. 

Did  you  apply  to  every  person  that  yoo 
met  P—I  do  not  think  we  did,  but  if  we- 
met  a  respectable  man  he  was  applied  to. 

Did  anybody  join  youP — I  do  not  re- 
member that  anybody  did. 

You  say  about  twenty-five  left  with  you 
at  the  Council  House.  Did  the  whole 
party  go  with  you  to  the  palace  p — ^No;. 
they  fell  off  very  much  before  we  got  ta 
the  palace. 

Where  did  you  go  to  P  Did  you  get  up 
to  the  palace  P— We  did  not ;  we  got  very 
near  to  the  archway  leading  into  the  lower 
green. 

How  near  is  that  to  the  Palace  P — I  sup» 
pose  within  fifty  yards — 1  do  not  know. 

You  say  you  do  not  know  of  anybody 
joining  you  on  your  way  up.  Do  you  re* 
member  Mr.  Bulwer,  a  olergjTman,  joining 
you  P — I  do  not  remember  his  joining  us. 

When  jrou  got  up  to  the  archway,  did 
you  receive  any  information  about  the 
Palace  P — I  was,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  in 
the  rear  of  the  mayor,  and  somebody 
turned  round  and  said,  "  You  cannot  go  to- 
the  Palace,  the  soldiers  are  surrounding 
it." 

Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  said  that  P 
— I  do  not. 

What  else  was  said  about  the  Palace  P — 
I  do  not  remember  at  this  moment  any- 
thing being  said. 

Was  there  anything  said  about  the 
rioters  P — ^We  then  went  into  Colonel 
Brereton's  office,  and  there  something  was 
said. 

Was  that  close  to  the  archway  P— Within 
a  few  yards. 

And  the  window  of  which  looked  into 
thepalace  yard  P^Yes. 

When  you  got  into  Colonel  Brereton'e 
office,  what  was  it  you  heard  said  P — One 
of  the  sergeants  that  came  in,  said,  "  They 
are  all  caught,  they  are  all  caught.'*  I 
remember  his  expression  perfectly  well, 
"  They  are  caught  like  a  rat  in  a  tr^p.'^ 
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He  flaid,  **  If  yoa  come  in  here  yon  can 
see  it.'*  He  took  me  into  a  back  room,  the 
window  of  which  looked  into  the  Palace 
yard  or  Palace  conrt,  the  court  in  front  of 
the  Palace,  and  from  the  window  we  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  troops  round  the  door  of 
the  Palace. 

From  the  window  of  which  you  could 
distinctly  see  the  troops  surrounding  the 
door  of  the  Palace  P— Yes. 

LiTTLEDALB,  J. !  Was  the  window  open  P 
— ^The  window  was  not  OMp;  it  was  a 
common  glass  casement. 

FoUett :  Was  the  mayor  with  you  in  that 
room  P — 1  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  know  who 
went  into  the  room ;  I  went  into  the  room. 

And  some  others  of  your  party  P — ^Yes, 
there  were  several. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  room  P 
A  few  minutes ;  we  merely  looked  through 
the  window  and  retired  again. 

While  you  remained  in  Colonel  Brere- 
ion*8  office,  did  you  hear  anything  about  the 
mob  at  the  Palace  P— After  we  had  been 
there  a  rery  short  time,  I  think  a  report 
came  that  the  soldiers  had  left  the  Palace. 

It  was  brought  to  you  in  the  office,  was 
it  P--It  was  mentioned. 

Did  von  hear  anything  of  the  mobP — 
That  the  soldiers  had  left  the  Palace,  and 
that  the  constables  were  dispersed. 

Was  there  any  alarm  then  ^iyenP — 
Shortly  after  somebody  came  mto  the 
room  and  said,  "  There  is  a  large  body  of 
the  mob  coming  towards  the  Palace."  To 
get  to  Colonel  Brereton's  office  you  pass 
through  a  court,  a  sort  of  garden.  I  went 
from  the  office  to  the  front  gate  leading 
into  the  green  from  the  office. 

When  you  got  to  the  door  what  did  you 
see  F — ^Within  a  minute  after  I  got  to  the 
door,  a  man  passed  me  running  by,  wav- 
ing a  cudgel.  He  passed  it  over  my  head 
and  said,  •*  Damn  the  bishops,"  "  Down 
with  the  bishops."  I  saw  others  following 
him,  stragglers ;  but  I  beard  at  a  distance 
a  violent  cheering,  and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  mob  was  coming 
up. 

Did  the  cheering  appear  to  come  from  a 
laive  body  of  people  P— Very. 

Did  you  see  anything  of  the  troops 
retiring  P — I  saw  them  going  through  the 
green. 

Groing  off  from  the  Palace  P — Yes. 

When  this  other  mob  were  coming  P — 
It  was  before  that. 

Soon  after  that  was  it  you  heard  the 
shouts  of  this  large  body  of  people  P— Yery 
soon  after. 

This  mob  coming  up.  Colonel  Brereton's 
office  was  a  very  dangerous  place  to  be  in, 
was  it  not  P— No  doubt ;  I  felt  exceedingly 
alarmed,  as  an  individual. 

Did  you  attempt  o  get  the  persons  in 
Colonel  Brer6hn*8  office  to  go  away  P— I 


do  not  know  whether  I  made  the  commu- 
nication to  the  persons  within,  or  whether 
they  had  received  the  information  from 
others  before ;  but  as  soon  as  the  news 
was  received  by  the  persons  in  the  house 
that  the  mob  was  approaching,  everybody 
determined  to  escape  as  well  as  they 
could. 

I  believe  you  went  away  with  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Ludlou)  t — I  did. 

How  the  mayor  went  you  do  not  know  P 
— I  do  not  know  at  all. 

But  all  the  persons  in  the  house  did 
attempt  to  make  their  escape,  and  made 
their  escape  as  well  as  they  could  P — I 
believe  so,  out  there  was  great  confusion  at 
the  moment ;  I  had  an  impression  upon  my 
mind  that  if  the  mob  found  out  tnat  the 
magistrates  were  there,  we  should  all  be 
sacrificed. 

Did  you  consider,  at  that  time,  that  your 
lives  would  be  in  danger  if  you  remained 
in  that  place  P — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

And  there  were  no  militarv,  nor  any 
constables  to  protect  them  P — ^None ;  I  do 
not  know  but  there  might  be  a  few  con- 
stables that  had  come  from  the  Palace, 
but  there  was  nothing  like  a  protecting 
force. 

I  believe,  shortly  after  that  the  mob 
broke  into  the  Palace,  and  set  it  on  fire  P — 
I  understood  so ;  I  saw  it  on  fire  afterwards. 

While  you  were  with  Serjeant  ZrmKoto, 
did  you  see  any  constables,  who  said  that 
the  military  had  refused  to  act? — Serjeant 
ImS\xm  ana  myself  made  our  wc^  across 
the  centre  of  College  Q-reen,  and  we  ar- 
rived at  the  bottom  of  Park  Street,  and 
there  we  met  two  or  three  young  men,  one 
of  whom  appeared  to  know  me,  though  I 
did  not  know  him ;  and  they  stopped  us, 
and  were  very  indignant  at  the  conduct 
which  they  bad  experienced  as  constables, 
at  the  Palace.  They  expressed  themselves 
in  strong  language  upon  the  subject,  and 
said  that  they  had  been  in  action  at  the 
Palace  as  constables,  and  had  been  deserted 
by  the  miltary;  and  it  was  the  second 
time,  I  think  they  said, "  our  lives  had  been 
in  danger,  and  we  will  now  give  it  up,"  or 
"  we  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,*' 
or  some  expression  to  the  same  effect. 

I  believe  you  went  with  Mr.  Serjeant 
lAidhvo  to  Clifton  P— I  did. 

To  make  arrangements  for  the  safe^  of 
his  family  P — The  Serjeant  mentioned  to 
me,  on  his  escape  from  the  Palace,  ''I 
think,  BiMrges,  my  family  is  in  danger; 
for  all  the  men  who  were  in  the  gaol  are 
liberated,  and  I  have  sentenced  them,  and 
it  is  very  likely  they  will  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  me ;  do  not  you  think  it 
is  my  duty  to  make  some  provision  for 
my  family  P  "  I  said,  '*  Undoubtedly,  sir, 
I  should  do  it  at  all  hazards."  Then  said 
he,  "  We  are  not  very  far  from  Clifton,  I 
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wish  you  would  go  with  me  to  Olifton:" 
I  went  to  Olifton,  and  ordered  some  beds 
for  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow* s  family  at  the 
hotel,  at  Clifton. 

Faske,  J. :  At  what  time  was  this  P — I 
should  think  this  must  be  between  9  and 
10  o'clock,  or  somewhere  thereabouts,  but 
I  cannot  tell  exactly,  for  I  knew  nothing 
of  time  that  day.  I  called  at  my  own 
house,  on  our  way  from  Clifton. 

FoUett:  I  believe  you  heard  afterwards 
that  the  mayor  was  at  Mr.  Frvpp'e  ? — I  did. 

That  was  after  your  return  from  Clifton, 
was  it  not  P — It  was. 

Did  you  go  to  him,  at  Mr.  JVipp'a  ? — ^I 
I  went  to  him,  with  Serjeant  Ludlow. 

And  saw  him  at  Mr.  I^ripp's,  I  belieye  P 
—I  did. 

Had  you  been  to  Colonel  Brereton^s 
before?— We  had. 

And  you  had  heard,  I  believe,  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Dodington  troop  of  yeo- 
manry P — I  had. 

Was  it  in  conseqeence  of  that  you  went 
to  Colonel  Brereton*8  ? — It  was. 

Mr.  Setjeant  Ludlow  was  with  you,  I 
believe  P — He  was. 

Were  you  able  to  find  Colonel  Brereton 
at  the  office  P — We  could  not  find  him. 

Or  anywhere  else  P— We  could  not  find 
him. 

Whom  did  you  see  at  the  office  P — ^When 
we  arrived  at  the  outer  door  towards 
College  Green,  one  of  his  sergeants  was 
standing  at  the  door,  and  we  asked  to  see 
Colonel  Brereton.  He  said,  "He  is  not 
here,  you  cannot  go  in."  The  town  clerk 
spoke  to  him  in  a  very  angry  tone,  and 
said,  *'  What  do  you  mean  P  I  want  to  see 
Colonel  Brereton.  I  must  go  in.**  The 
man  made  an  answer  which  convinced  me 
at  once  that  he  was  intoxicated.  He  clearly 
was ;  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow, 
*•  We  had  better  not  continue  the  conver- 
versation  with  this  man** — ^half  a  dozen 
people  were  surrounding  us-^"at  all 
events  get  him  off  the  pavement  and  talk 
to  him.^* 

And  you  were  not  able  to  get  in  P — We 
could  not  get  in. 

LrrTLEDALB,  J. :  You  say  he  was  intoxi- 
cated P — He  appeared  so. 

FoUett:  Was  he  drunk P — He  was  so 
drunk  that  he  spoke  indistinctly. 

Could  you  ascertain  whether  Colonel 
BrereUm  was  there  P — He  said  he  was  not 
there. 

After  that,  I  believe,  yon  went  to  the 
mayor  at  Mr.  Fripp*8  ? — I  did. 

Was  Mr.  Alderman  JWpp  there  too  P— 
He  was. 

Was  the  mayor  in  bed,  or  was  he  up  P — 
He  was  up. 

In  the  drawing-room  P — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  the  drawing-room  or  the 
dining-room ;  one  of  the  sittmg-roomB. 


Did  you  state  to  the  mayor  the  arrival 
of  the  Dodington  troop  P — We  did.; 

And  that  you  had  attempted  to  find 
Colonel  Brereton,  ?  —  We  stated  exactlv 
what  had  occurred  at  Colonel  BrereUms 
office. 

I  believe  you  had  heard  that  Colonel 
Brereton  had  said  that  he  wanted  the  ma- 
gistrates* authority  for  .the  Dodington 
troop  P — I  had. 

An  officer  had  called,  had  he  not,  at  the 
Council  Ho^,  Mr.  M*Leroth  ? — I  do  not 
know  ;  I  heard  so. 

Did  you  state  these  circumstances  to  the 
mayor  P — I  stated  everything  that  had  oc- 
curred since  we  separated  from  him  at  tiie 
palace. 

Was  it  suggested  that  the  mayor  should 
write  an  order  to  Colonel  f  rere^nrespect- 
ing'the  troops  P — It  was. 

Was  there  a  letter  to  Colonel  Brereton 
written  at  that  time  ? — A  letter  was  written 
to  Colonel  Brereton. 

Just  turn  to  it  P — It  is  a  letter,  No.  5,  in 
the  Appendix,  (a) 

IThe  letter  was  read.] 

Follett:  Before  that  address  was  put 
there,  had  the  mayor  said  anything  about 
itP — I  do  not  remember  anything  par- 
ticular. 

Who  wrote  it  P — The  mayor. 

The  mayor  himself  P — ^Yes. 

Who  wrote  the  other  part  of  the  letter 
below  P — The  second  paragraph  is — 

"  The  mayor  of  Bristol  begs  to  inform  Colonel 
Brereton,  that  if  he  should  have  occasion  for 
the  orders  of  a  magistrate,  either  the  mayor  or 
some  other  magistrate  will  be  found  at  No.  80, 
Berkeley  Square,  Mr.  Daniel  Fripp's,  the  se- 
cond house  on  the  right  hand  on  turning  into 
the  square  firom  Park  Street. — ^Berkeley  Square, 
12  o'clock,  Sunday  night." 

Was  anything  said  about  that  P — ^Yes,  I 
recollect  it  perfectly  well ;  it  was  my  pro- 
position ;  it  was  dated  Mr.  Daniel  Frim>*8, 
No.  30,  Berkeley  Sauare.  I  said,  "if  a 
communication  is  to  be  made  to  the  mayor 
in  the  night,  parties  may  have  a  difficulty 
in  finding  out  No.  30,  Berkeley  Square ; 
vou  had  better,  therefore,  distinguish  the 
house,*'  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  men* 
tioned  in  the  note. 

And  upon  that  suggestion  that  partionlar 
description  was  written  p — ^It  was. 

Was  that  the  whole  of  the  letter  P-~ 
No;— 

"  This  communication  is  made  to  Colonel  Bre- 
reton in  consequence  of  Lieutenant  Maccles/ield 
calling  at  the  Council  House,  and  requesting  to 
see  a  magistrate.  Colonel  Brereton  was  gone 
out  when  a  call  was  made  at  the  staff  station  to 
inform  him  as  above.*' 

That  was  what  you  supposed  to  be  the 
name  of  the  officer  that  called  P— Yes ;  I  do 


(a)  See  above,  p.  250« 
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not  know  how  the  name  of  Macclesfield  (a) 
got  into  the  letter. 

When  this  letter  was  written,  to  whom 
was  it  given  to  take  to  Colonel  Brereion  ? 
— ^It  was  given  to  Mr.  Brice, 

Yonr  partner  P — ^My  partner,  or  to  his 
son. 

Mr.  Briee  and  his  son  were  in  the  room 
with  yon  P — Mr.  Brice  and  his  son  came  in 
after  onr  arrival. 

They  came  in,  I  snppose,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  seeing  the  mayor  P — They  came  to 
see  the  mayor,  in  order  to  procure  the 
moor's  signature  to  billets. 

Were  any  billets  filled  np  or  signed, 
while  yon  were  there  P — ^There  were. 

What  were  those  billets  forP  —  They 
were,  I  believe,  left  in  blank,  because  it 
was  not  known  to  what  they  would  apply ; 
they  were'  orders  for  so  many  horses,  and 
so  many  men,  in  blank. 

The  billets  were  made  out,  at  that  time, 
in  consequence  of  your  having  heard  of 
the  arrival  of  the  yeomanry  P — ^Yes,  they 
were. 

Had  you  heard  that  thev  wanted  billets  P 
— Mr.  nrice  stated  that  he  came  in  con- 
sequence of  a  communication  made  to  him 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Oeorge  HUhouse  that  the 
Dodington  troop  had  arrived,  and  that 
they  wanted  billets. 

Were  those  billets  therefore  given  to 
Mr.  Brice? — They  were.  They  were  all 
enclosed  in  one  cover,  the  letter  and  the 
billets,  and  I  think  the  mavor  said,  *'  How 
shall  we  send  these  P  "  and  Mr.  Brice  im- 
mediately said,  **  I  will  take  them." 

Did  Mr.  Brice  then  leave  with  them  P — 
He  did. 

And  his  son  P — And  his  son. 

Did  you  remain  at  Mr.  Daniel  Frig's 
with  the  mayor  after  thatP — ^I  did  not. 
I  was  completely  exhausted  at  that  time. 

Where  did  you  go  P — ^I  went  home.  I 
got  home  about  one  o'clock ;  I  got  to  bed 
about  half-past  one,  and  I  was  up  at  five. 
I  was  wet  through,  and  had  been  during 
the  whole  evening  and  night.  1  had  no 
refreshment,  and  I  found  I  was  gone.  I 
could  not  proceed  any  further  with  my 
duty. 

Where  did  you  go  in  the  morning  P — I 
went  immediately  to  the  Council  House. 
I  was  there,  I  think,  between  six  and 
seven.  I  do  not  exactly  remember  the 
time  I  got  to  the  Council  House,  but  it 
was  very  early  in  the  morning. 

Did  you  see  the  mayor  there  P — I  did. 

CouJd  you  judge,  from  his  appearance, 
whether  he  had  been  in  bed  or  notP — I 
have  no  doubt  he  had  been  up  all  night ; 
he  looked  worse  than  when  I  left  him  on 
thepreoeding  ni^ht. 

Was  he  still  in  the  same  dress— «ilk 

(a)  See  abore,  p.  251. 


stockings  and  buckles  P — Just  the  same. 
I  felt  for  him  very  deeply  at  the  time. 

I  believe    the  other   magistrates   also  * 
assembled   at   the  Council   Hoase    that 
moi*ning,  did  they  not  P — ^I  think  both  the 
Aldermen  Hilhouee  was  there. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Alderman  CampUn 
there  too  P  —  I  saw  him  that  morning 
there  ;  I  do  not  know  who  might  be  there 
particularly,  when  I  arrived.  I  saw  all 
the  gentlemen  you  have  named,  but  I 
think  I  saw  the  two  Aldermen  HilhotMe  as 
soon  as  I  arrived;  they  were  all  there 
during  the  day,  at  least  almost  all. 

Were  you  there  when  Maior  Beclci4nth 
came  to  iJie  Council  House  P — I  did  not 
see  Major  BechwUh  upon  his  first  arrival. 

I  believe  Major  Beck  with  came  first  to 
the  Council  House,  did  not  he ;  he  came 
first  in  his  plain  clothes,  and  afterwards 
went  to  put  on  his  uniform  P — I  do  not 
know  that. 

Was  he  in  uniform  when  you  saw  him  P 
— ^I  do  not  recollect.  I  had  never  seen 
Major  BechwUh  before;  and  I  had  not 
any  recollection  as  to  his  dress,  nor  have  I 
any  distinct  recollection  of  what  occurred 
with  Major  BechwUh,  I  had  better  men- 
tion to  the  Court  that  I  considered  I  was 
present  at  the  interview  between  the  ma- 
gistrates and  Major  BecJcwith ;  but  the  two 
magistrates  who  were  present  with  Major 
Beckwith  have  no  recollection  of  my  being 
there. 

Speak  from  your  own  recollection;  do 
you  remember  being  present  at  any  inter- 
view between  the  magistrates  and  Major 
Beckwith  f — ^I  think  I  was  present. 

You  remained  at  the  Council  House 
some  time,  I  believe,  that  morning  P — ^I 
remained  there  continually ;  I  did  not  go 
to  bed  the  next  night,  and  I  remained 
there  all  da^  and  all  night. 

You  assisted  the  mayor  P — ^I  assisted 
in  everything,  as  far  as  my  ability  would 
allow  me. 

As  you  were  with  the  mayor  all  the  time 
you  have  mentioned,  did  the  mayor,  at 
any  time,  during  the  whole  of  those  days, 
show  anything  like  personal  fear  P — ^Never ; 
on  the  contrarv,  he  had  always  great  self- 
possession,  and  was  always  ready  to  attend, 
and  listen  to  every  proposition  made  to 
him,  and  to  give  his  best  assistance.  I 
was  with  him  the  whole  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  hours  I  have  men- 
tioned; it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to 
conduct  himself  with  more  propriety  and 
firmness  than  the  mayor  did — ^utterly 
impossible. 

CrosB-examined  by  The  Aitomey  Oeneral. 
Yon  were  perfectly  collected   all    the 
time,  I  presume,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make 
l^ose  observations P— I   think   I   was;  I 
have  not  adonbtthat  I  wae. 
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Perhaps,  with  Bome  exception,  at  the 
recraiting  office? — ^I  was  perfectly  col- 
lected then. 

I  thought  yon  were  all  under  great 
alarm  P — Oh,  yes,  I  was  under  great  alarm, 
but  still  I  was  collected  in  my  mind — ^my 
object  was  to  secure  myself. 

You  were  twice,  I  think,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  at  the  Colonel's  of^ce  P — ^I 
was. 

I  ask  you,  whether  about  six  o'clock, 
Colonel  Brereton  did  not  come  to  the  office 
and  find  the  mayor  and  magistrates  there  P 
— I  do  not  know.  I  might  have  gone  to 
the  Post  Office  at  that  time ;  I  said,  in  my 
examination  in  chief,  that  I  was  not  cer- 
tain that  I  was  there  when  Colonel  Brere^ 
ion  arrived,  because  I  was  absent  for  a 
short  time. 

Then  there  may  have  been  conversation 
between  the  mayor  and  Colonel  Brereton 
which  you  did  not  hear  P — Undoubtedly. 

I  beg  to  ask,  however,  whether  you 
heard  this — that  the  mayor  assured  Colonel 
Brereton  that  he  did  not  require  his  pre- 
sence, or,  indeed,  wish  it  to  be  known 
that  he  or  the  magistrates  were  there  P — 
Never. 

Never,  in  your  hearing  P — ^Never;  on 
the  contrary,  tne  magistrates  had  sent  for 
him. 

Nor  any  magistrate  in  his  presence  at 
the  time  P — I  never  heard  the  words  at  all. 
Did  you  hear  him  say  that,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  he  considered  that 
office  as  a  place  of  safety  P — ^No,  I  did  not. 
Do  you  remember  Colonel  Brereton  beiug 
requested  by  the  mayor  to  place  a  sergeant 
outside  the  front  gate  P — ^I  do  not,  but  I 
remember  seeing  a  sergeant  at  the  front 
gate. 

Did  you  hear  it  said  that  the  sergeant 
was  placed  there  in  order  to  give  them 
timely  notice  of  any  approach  of  the 
mob  r — I  think  you  are  now  speaking  of 
the  first  time  I  went  there  P 

The  Attorney  General:  Yes,  I  amP — ^I 
did  not. 

Nothing  of  that  sort  passed  in  your 
hearing  ? — ^Nothing. 

Had  not  you  been  at  home  at  Clifton  in 
the  course  of  the  day  P — In  the  course  of 
what  day  P 

Sunday  P — 1  was  at  home  at  Clifton  on 
Sunday  evening. 

At  what  timeP — After  the  separation 
from  the  Palace. 
Not  before  thatP — Not  before  that. 
You  went  home  on  Saturday  night  P — ^I 
went  home  on  Sunday  morning,  between 
five  and  six  o'clock. 

I  take  for  granted  you  took  some  re- 
freshment and  some  repose  P — ^I  was  very 
tired,  and  I  think  I  went  immediately  to 
bed,  and  I  had  laid  down  about  an  hour, 
when  I  was  ci^ed.    The  servant  awoke  me, 


and  said,  "Sir,  the  mayor  wants  you 
directly."  I  think,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  that  I  dressed  instantly,  and 
went  away.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
taking  any  refreshment  at  that  time.  I  do 
not  swear  positively  that  I  did  not,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  it,  and  I  think  I 
did  not,  from  the  exhausted  state  in  which 
I  afterwards  found  myself. 

When  you  were  at  Colonel  Br&reton'w 
office  the  first  time,  did  you  hear  any- 
thing said  about  getting  an  old  coat  and 
trowsers  P — Never ;  that  will  be  explained 
by-and-by. 

Never  mind  that;  you  did  not  hear  a 
word  about  it  P — Not  a  word. 

And  you  saw  nothing  of  the  sort  come 
there,  aid  you  P — No,  I  did  not. 

You  did  not  hear  Mr.  Oshome'e  name 
mentioned,  did  youP — I  heard  Mr.  0«- 
home's  name  mentioned. 

Was  it  said  that  a  sergeant  was  to  go  to 
Mr.  Oehome  .^— Not  at  all. 

Do  you  know  whether  one  of  the  ser- 
geants wentP^I  do  not.  I  know  that  a 
mesBenffer  was  sent  to  Mr.  Osborne  whilst 
I  was  there ;  I  could  tell  you  what  for. 

I  want  only  to  know,  in  addition  to 
what  you  have  stated,  how  long  you  have 
been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pinney  ? — I  had 
no  intimacy  with  Mr.  Finney  till  he 
entered  the  office  of  mayor. 

How  long  have  you  been  acquainted 
with  him  P — I  have  known  his  person  for 
many  years.  I  believe  I  have  Imown  him 
enough  to  speak  to  him,  if  I  met  him  to 
bow  to  him. 

You  never  happened  to  see  him  on 
horseback  P — I  do  not  i-ecollect  to  have 
seen  him.  I  have  turned  it  over  in  my 
mind;  I  am  doubtful  whether  I  did  not 
once  see  him  on  horseback. 

Are  you  doubtful  whether  you  saw  him 
riding  a  high  horse  or  notP — ^I  do  not 
know;  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
that  since  yesterday,  and  I  have  no  recol- 
lection upon  the  subject. 

Since  you  heard  it  in  my  learned  friend's 
speech  P — Since  something  has  occurred  in 
this  case  about  the  mayor*s  riding.  I  think 
it  ai)pears  so  in  Major  Beckwithe  evidence. 
Did  not  it  excite  some  surprise  in  you  P 
— ^Not  the  least. 

What  wa3  doing  at  the  Bishop's  Palace 
at  the  time  you  looked  out  of  the  window 
upon  it  P^l  do  not  know  what  was  doing 
in  the  interior  of  the  Palace;  I  merely 
saw  the  soldiers  drawn  round  the  court- 
yard, appearing  to  me  to  encircle  the 
door. 

Did  you  leave  the  office  before  the  mob 
came  into  the  Bishop's  yardP — Certainly 
we  left  the  office  upon  the  report  of  the 
mob  coming  up;  there  was  a  previous 
part  of  the  mob  which  I  understood  to  be 
m  the  Palace  at  that  time. 
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Had  the  major  and  the  magistrates  then 
entire  possession  of  the  office  P  At  the  time 
yon  left  it,  was  there  nobody  else  there  P 
— ^I  believe  the  sergeants  were  there  and 
the  people  belonging  to  the  establishment : 
I  am  certain  that,  one  of  them  was,  because 
he  showed  ns  into  a  room. 

Were  there  any  threats  uttered  against 
the  office  P — ^None. 

Or  against  the  magistrates  at  that  time  P 
— ^None. 

Or  against  the  mayor  at  any  time  P — 1 
was  not  with  the  magistrates  aU  the  time, 
and  therefore  I  coiud  not  hear  what  the 
threats  were  against  them  by  other  per- 
sons,  bat  reports  were  brought  in  fre- 
quently to  the  magistrates  that  their  lires 
were  in  danger,  and  that  they  would  be 
murdered:  that  perpetually  occurred. 

Be-examined  by  BaarleH. 

How  many  persons  do  you  recollect  to 
have  been  at  Colonel  Brereton*8  recruiting 
office  at  the  time  yon  mention — ^the  last 
time  P — ^I  am  sure  I  cannot  recollect  what 
number  of  persons;  I  should  think  pro- 
bably there  might  be  eight  or  ten. 

I  ask  you  the  question  with  this  view : 
had  you  any  such  number  as  could  have 
made  head  against  any  mob  that  was 
coming  P — Certainly  not ;  we  wore  totally 
unarmed. 

Do  you  think,  if  the  mayor  had  mar- 
shalled you  all,  and  you  had  amounted  to 
ten,  jon  could  have  faced  that  mobP — 
Certainly  not. 

If  he  had  taken  ten  of  you  out  of  the 
rest,  would  you  have  faced  that  mobP — 
Certainly  not ;  I  would  not  have  been  one 
of  the  ten. 

Seijeant  Ludlow.{a) — ^Examined  by 
ScarleU. 

I  believe  you  are  town  clerk  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Bristol  P — ^I  am. 

How  long  have  you  been  soP — About 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  I  really  can- 
not exactly  say. 

I  believe  by  the  constitution  of  Bristol 
the  town  clerk  must  be  a  barrister  P — He 
must  be. 

Has  it  been  usual  for  the  town  clerk  to 
act  as  successor  to  the  mayor  at  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions  P — Always,  in  my  re- 
collection. 

In  that  capacity  in  effect  the  prisoners 
are  tried  by  you  P — Always. 

The  prisoners  not  tried  for  capital  of- 
fences P — ^Always. 

Do  you  pass  the  sentence  P — ^I  do. 

On  behalf  of  the  mayor  p— On  behalf  of 
the  Court. 


(a)  This  witness  gave  evidence  before  the 
ooort-martial.  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury, 
1858. 


We  understand  you  were  at  the  Mansion 
House  in  Bristol  with  the  magistrates  on 
the  29th  of  October  when  Sir  Charles 
Wetherdl  came  inP — Yes,  I  was.  I  had 
been  at  the  Ghiildhall  before. 

Scarlett:  I  do  not  propose  to  ask  Mr. 
Serjeant  Ludlow  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  that  the  other  witnesses  have  gone 
over  on  both  sides,  but  to  take  him  to  par- 
ticular facts ;  I  do  not  wish  to  exclude  the 
rest.  Was  there  anv  part  of  the  day  when 
the  rioters  appeared  to  become  more  ex- 
asperated and  offensive  P — ^I  think  there 
was. 

Do  you  recollect  one  of  the  constables 
having  takpn  some  of  them  prisoners,  and 
brought  them  into  the  Mansion  House  P — 
I  do. 

Did  any  question  arise  then,  whether 
they  could  be  conducted  in  safety  through 
the  mob  to  the  gaol  P — ^Yes,  there  was  a 
question  agitated. 

In  your  opinion,  from  the  apoearances 
you  saw  in  the  Square,  could  tney  have 
been  conducted  by  the  civil  power  to  the 
gaol  P — ^I  thought  not  without  considerable 
struggle  and  attempt  at  rescue.  I  had 
observed  when  the  constables  attempted 
to  take  any  person  into  custody  in  the  act 
of  throwing  a  stone,  there  was  always  an 
attempt  made  to  rescue  him. 

Had  you  observed  several  attempts  at  a 
rescue  when  the  constables  were  endea- 
vouring to  make  prisoners  P — Yes. 

From  your  observation  of  the  disposition 
and  the  appearance  of  the  crowd  in  Queen 
Square,  cud  you  conceive  that  they  were 
disposed  to  favour  the  mob  or  resist  them  P 
— ^I  did  not  see  any  attempt  at  resisting 
the  mob  except  by  the  constables  who 
went  from  the  Mansion  House  to  discharge 
a  particular  duty. 

Did  any  debate  arise  about  sending  for 
the  militarv  to  aid  in  carrying  those  pri- 
soners to  the  gaol  P — ^I  thought  it  would 
be  a  very  good  opportunity  to  show  the 
troops  without  employing  them  to  act 
against  the  people ;  that  if  they  were  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  prisoners  to  gaol  it 
would  be  a  very  good  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting them. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  upon 
that  subject  P — ^Yes ;  Sir  Ohanes  Wether eH 
thought  it  desirable  not  to  bring  the  troops 
out  until  the  last  moment. 

His  opinion  prevailed  P — His  opinion, 
of  course,  prevailed. 

You  recollect  the  fact  of  the  mayor 

ling  out  to  address  the  mob,  and  read 

e  Slot  ActP — ^Those  circumstances  took 
place ;  but  I  cannot  speak  so  particularly 
to  the  detail  as  the  other  persons  have 
done. 

Were  you  in  the  Mansion  House  the 
whole  time  P— I  was. 

You  heard  read  a  letter  yesterday  ad- 
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dressed  to  Lord  MeJbowme,  signed  by  the 
mayor,  giving  a  general  aoconnt  of  what 
X)a8sed  at  the  Mansion  Honse  P — Tes. 

According  to  the  best  of  your  recollec- 
tion, is  that  a  faithful  account  of  what 
passed  P — I  believe  I  either  wrote  or  dic- 
tated that  letter  myself ;  of  course  I  did 
not  knowingly  state  anything  untrue. 

Then  it  is  the  truth  P — Every  word  of 
it. 

Excepting  the  date  of  11  instead  of  1  ? 
— Yes,  that  was  an  accidental  mistake  of 
the  clerk  in  copying  the  letter. 

After  Colonel  Brereton  had  arrived  with 
the  troops,  did  any  conversation  take  place 
between  him  and  the  magistrates  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  using  those  troops  to  clear 
the  streets  P — Yes,  certainly. 

Had  any  of  the  officers  or  troops  been 
brought  in  wounded  P — ^Not  at  the  time 
that  Colonel  Brereton  came  in. 

But  at  the  time  of  this  discussion  P — ^Yes, 
they  had  been. 

State  shortly  what  was  the  discussion 
with  Colonel  Brereton  ? — Colonel  Brereton 
had  come  to  the  magistrates'  room  at  the 
Mansion  House  before  the  troops  were 
Ordered  out,  and  he  then  said  he  should 
wish  to  have  their  authority  to  have  them 
brought  out  when  necessarv,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  they  should  then  go  to  theii* 
quarters,  and  some  arrangement  was  made 
about  having  some  note  from  the  mayor. 

Some  watchword  P — Yes,  I  was  not  a 
party  to  that ;  he  then  retired,  and  1  did 
not  see  him  again  until  after  the  troops 
were  sent  for,  when  the  Mansion  House 
was  in  a  state  of  siege. 

You  represent  it  in  a  state  of  siege  P — 
Yes,  or  rather  in  a  state  of  assault ;  the 
door  was  forced  open,  and  large  pieces  of 
wood  were  sweepmff  along  the  hall,  and 
there  was  a  hat-stand  which  1  saw  struck 
down  by  something  thrown  in. 

Did  you  see  Colonel  Brereton  when  he 
first  arrived  with  the  troops  P — When  1 
first  saw  him  he  was  in  the  arawing-room. 
I  had  seen  the  troops  arrive  and  draw  up 
at  the  door  before  that. 

Then  you  saw  him  in  the  drawing-room  P 
—Yes. 

Where  did  you  see  the  troops  draw  up  P 
— I  was  in  the  room  over  tne  drawing- 
room  ;  we  had  been  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  stones  came  in  very  fast  at  the 
window.  I  had  been  talking  to  Sir  Charles 
Wether  ell  about  the  propriety  of  his  going. 
He  resisted  it  a  consiaerable  time,  but  I 
strongly  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
his  going,  and  I  tnen  retired  to  the  room 
over  the  drawing-room,  where  I  saw  what 
took  place  without  being  exposed  to  the 
stones,  and  then  I  saw  the  troops  arrive. 

Did  you  go  down  immediately  P — Very 
shortly  afterwards. 


Then  you  found  Colonel  Brereton  in  the 
room  P — ^Yes. 

With  the  magistrates  P — ^Yes,  the  mayor 
and  one  or  two  others. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  what  passed  with 
respect  to  the  troops  clearing  the  streets, 
or  firing,  or  the  orders  he  required  P — I 
probably  shall  go  into  more  length  than  I 
ought  to  do,  if  I  am  to  make  any  state- 
ment. I  recollect  Colonel  Brereton  being 
told  that  the  directions  to  him  were  that 
he  was  to  dear  the  streets,  and  get  the 
city  quiet  as  soon  as  he  could;  that  was 
the  substance  of  the  directions  given.  I 
believe  I  gave  him  the  same  directions  in 
the  presence  of  the  magistrates. 

Do  you  remember  using  any  expression 
to  Colonel  Brereton  of  this  nature,  whether 
he  had  received  any  orders  different  from 
the  magistrates'  orders  P(o) — ^Yes ;  Colonel 

(a)  The  following  were  Colonel  Brereton's 
instructions  :— 

"  Horse  Gaards, 
Sib,  Oct.  24,  1831. 

I  HAVE  the  commands  of  the  Greneral 
Commanding  in  Chief  to  acquaint  you  that  one 
squadron  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  ^vill  arriye 
at  Clifton  by  way  of  Sudbury  on  the  26th  inst., 
and  a  troop  of  ^e  3rd  Dragoon  Guards  from 
Trowbridge  will  arrive  at  Keynsham  on  the 
25th  inst.,  with  instructions  to  report  their 
arrival  to  you,  and  to  follow  such  orders  as  may 
be  given  by  the  magistrates  of  Bristol.  And  I 
have  to  request  that  you  will  put  yourself  in 
communication  with  the  magistrates,  and  arrange 
with  them  for  the  disposal  of  the  troops  in  the 
event  of  their  services  being  required,  reporting 
to  me  any  movements  that  may  be  made  by  the 
troops  in  quarters. 

J.  W.   GOBDON. 

Colonel  Brereton, 

Inspecting  Field  Officer, 
Bristol." 

—(Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  No.  1253.) 

In  the  statement  made  to  the  Court-Mnrtial  by 
Colonel  Brereton,  he  said,  with  reference  to  the 
above  letter  from  the  Quartermaster-General, 
**  Under  these  instructions  I  conceived  that  my 
dnt^  was  to  see  that  the  troops  were  from  time 
to  tmie  disposed  of  according  to  the  magistrates' 
directions,  and  that  they  carried  into  effect  in  a 
proper  manner  whatever  orders  the  magistrates 
might  think  it  right  to  issue.  It  appeared  to 
me  (and  I  retain  the  opinion)  that  under  the 
instructions  communicated  to  me  by  the  Quarter- 
master-General I  was  not  responsible  for  the 
mode  in  which  the  troops  were  employed,  or 
even  authorised  to  employ  them  except  accord- 
ing to  precise  and  specific  orders  to  be  given  by 
the  magistrates,  and  I  submit  that  I  was  not,  by 
the  language  of  the  Quartermaster*  General's 
letter,  entnssted  with  anything  like  an  inde- 
pendent command."  *  *  "  I  am  free  to  ad- 
mit that  in  the  course  of  communications  which 
I  held  with  the  magistrates  during  the  night  I 
declined  to  adopt  any  violent  measures  against 
the  mob  without  express  orders,  and  on  one 
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Brtrekm  had  gon&  into  the  soriare  and  re* 
tamed,  and  he  had  stated  that  the  mob 
were,  in  very  good  hamoor,  and  that  he 
should  be  able  to  get  them  quiet  and 
dispersed  by  merely  riding  the  troops 
abont.(a) 

What  was  the  wish  expressed  by  the 
magistrates  P — ^The  magistrates  wished  to 
have  as  much  force,  used  as  was  necessary 
to  effect  the  object ;  but  they  had  certainly 
no  desire  to  have  any  unnecessary  force 
used. 

The  AUorney  Oen&rdl:  What  did  they 
say  P — ^I  cannot  answer  what  they  said  at 
any  particular  moment,  but  if  you  will 
direct  my  attention  to  it  I  will  answer  it. 

8ea/rlett :  You  said  that  Colonel  Brere- 
ton  said  the  mob  was  in  good  hxmionr, 
and  that  he  could  walk  his  horses  about, 
and  keep  them  quiet P — Yes;  I  should 
think  he  said  that  at  least  twenty  times  in 
the  course  of  the  eyening,  but  wnat  parti- 
cular answer  he  gave  at  any  particular 
time  I  cannot  tell. 

Did  any  discussion  arise  about  his  hay- 
ing orders  to  fire  P — Yes ;  I  remember,  on 
one  occasion,  two  soldiers  of  the  14th  Dra- 

goons  were  brought  in  bleeding,  one  of 
iem  yery  severely  ;  he  had  a  severe  cut 
on  the  neck,  and  was  bleeding  very  se- 
verely. A  constable  had  been  brought  in 
a  short  time  before,  senseless,  by  a  blow 
he  had  received  upon  his  head,  and  I  saw 
a  number  of  stones  thrown,  and  other  acts 
of  violence,  for  the  ^hole  conduct  of  the 
mob  was  under  our  eyes,  as  if  we  had  been 
in  the  street ;  and  I  remember  saying  to 
Colonel  Brereton,  '*  Do  you  think  that  these 


occasion  I  was  asked  by  the  town  clerk  whether 
I  was  acting  under  any  private  instmctions.  I 
told  him  of  coarse  that  I  was  not ;  hut  I  then, 
and  at  several  other  times  during  the  night,  in- 
formed him  and  the  magistrates  most  distinctly 
that  I  was  ready  to  act  in  any  manner  they 
miffht  choose  to  point  out,  and  to  obey  any 
orders  which  they  might  choose  to  issue,  pro- 
vided such  ozders  were  explicit." 

(a)  '*  Did  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brereton  at  any 
time  of  that  evening  or  night  protest  against  using 
actual  force,  and  if  so  what  plea  did  he  urge  for 
abstaining  from  it  ? — He  did  at  one  time  protest 
against  nsin^  force.  I  do  not  recollect  the 
ezaet  expressions  of  the  colonel,  bat  the  general 
plea  that  he  made  use  of  was  that  they  were  a 
good-humoured  mob;  that  the  troops  could 
either  ride  or  walk  them  down,  or  something  to 
that  effect,  and  that  they  were  lessening  in 
numbers.  I  recoUect  the  colonel  coming  m  at 
one  period.  To  show  the  good  temper  of  the 
people,  he  said  that  his  arm  was  tired  m  shaking 
hands  with  the  people.  He  said  in  my  presence, 
'  I  protest  against  using  force  ;  the  responsi- 
bility is  with  you ;  it  is  unnecessary  and  con- 
trary to  my  opinion,*  or  words  to  that  effect." 
Evidence  of  C&arles  Finney  before  the  Court- 
martial  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brereton.  Papers 
M  Solieitor  of  Treasury,  No.  1268. 


are  symptoms  of  g:ood  humour  on  the  part 
of  the  mob  ?  I  think  it  will  be  necessaiy 
to  use  some  greater  degree  of  force  than 
has  hitherto  been  used."  I  do  not  recol- 
lect what  the  terms  of  his  answer  were, 
but  I  recollect  saying  in  answer  to  him, 
"  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  knowing  whe- 
ther you  have  any  orders  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  the  Horse  Guards,  that 
prevent  you  from  obeying  the  orders  of  the 
magistrates  P  because,  if  so,  it  will  mate- 
rially affect  their  arrangements."  He 
said,  "  Mv  directions  are  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  magistrates. "(a) 

You  say  he  went  out,  and  came  in, 
several  times  P — Yes. 

Upon  each  occasion  did  he  represent 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  mob  might  be 
subdued  without  violence  P — He  did. 

Now,  I  would  bring  you  to  a  particular 
point :  do  you  recollect  an  ofiioer  of  the 
Light  Dragoons  coming  to  state  that  the 
mob  had  taken  refuge  in  some  alleys,  and 
some  boats  about  the  quayP  —  Yes,  the 
market  boats. 

And  that  his  troops  were  molested  by* 
them;  and  that  it  being  dark,  he  could 
not  find  them,  and  requested  orders  to 
fireP — ^Yes;  I  recollect  an  oflBcer  of  the 
14th  Dragooons  coming  in  and  savine 
that  he  was  exposed  to  this  attack,  which 
he  could  not  resist ;  that  the  gas  had  been 
cut  off,  and  the  place  was  in  darkness,  and 
he  wanted  authority  to  fire  a  few  ball 
cartridges  to  displace  the  mob. 

Do  you  remember,  about  that  time,  any 
constable  offering,  with  twenty-five  men, 
and  the  aid  of  the  other  military,  to  dis- 
lodge those  men  from  the  boats  without 
firing;  P — 1  think  it  was  Mr.  Harford,  a 
gentleman  who  had  acted  as  a  special 
constable.  He  said,  "  If  you  will  let  me 
have  twenty-five  men,  and  the  military, 
I  will  undertake  to  go  and  dislodge  them 


(a)  **  When  you  asked  Colonel  Brereton  if 
he  had  any  instructions  to  prevent  his  acting 
under  the  magistrates'  orders,  did  he  not  say 
that  he  would  obey  any  explicit  orders  which 
they  would  give? — The  only  answer  which  I 
can  recollect  Colonel  Brereton  having  given  was 
what  I  stated  in  my  answer  of  yesterday,  *  My 
directions  are  to  obey  the  magistrates'  orders.' 
But  Colonel  Brereton  frequently,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  said,  that  he  was  ready  to  obey 
the  magistrates'  orders,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
generally  or  always  accompanied  that  with  dis- 
coura^g  the  use  of  force." 

"  Did  not  Colonel  Brereton  repeatedly  request 
the  magistrates  to  give  explicit  orders  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  required  him  to  use  force  ? 
— I  think  I  recollect  that  upon  some  discussion 
taking  place  about  firing,  ihe  Colonel  said  once 
or  twice,  'If  I  am  to  fire  I  must  have  an  ex- 
plict  order.' " — Cross-examination  of  Seijeant 
Ludlow.  Shorthand  notes  of  proceedings  in  the 
Court-martial  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brereton. 
9  January  1882. 
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out  of  the  boat."  I  think  that  was  said 
in  answer  to  an  obsenration  made  bj  Mr. 
Alderman  Daniel,  to  this  efiTect,  that  in 
those  market- boats,  it  being  market  even- 
ing, probably  there  were  a  great  many 
people  from  Wales  who  had  come  to  mar- 
ket, and  that  a  great  many  lives  mi^ht 
be  sacrificed,  and  that  he  should  not  wish 
that  to  be  done,  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Harford  then  pro- 
posed what  I  have  stated. 

Then  the  officer  of  the  Light  Drasoons 
wishing  to  fire,  Mr.  Alderman  Daniel  said 
there  were  many  market-boats  from  Wales, 
and  many  innocent  persons  in  them,  and 
he  should  be  sorry  if  they  were  fired  upon 
unless  it  was  matter  of  absolute  necessity. 
Upon  that  beingstated,  Mr.  Harford  made 
that  answer  P— i  es. 

What  did  Colonel  Brereton  say  P— He 
had  come  in  in  the  intermediate  time.  I 
do  not  think  he  was  in  the  room  when  the 
officer  came  in.  He  said,  **  If  you  will 
take  mj  advice  you  will  do  no  such 
thing ;  it  is  getting  late,  and  the  people 
•ore  getting  tired,  and  it  is  my  belief  they 
will  soon  go  to  their  homes  if  you  will  let 
them  alone  " ;  and  he  added,  either  imme- 
diately, or  in  answer  to  some  intermediate 
observation,  "  I  will  be  answerable  for  the 
peace  of  the  city  during  the  night,  if  you 
will  leave  it  to  me."  I  am  not  certain  as 
to  the  exact  words,  but  it  was  to  that 
effect. 

About  what  time  in  the  eveidng  might 
this  have  beenP — ^I  should  think  after 
eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  night.  I  must 
claim  a  little  indulgence  as  to  the  time, 
for  I  did  not  note  the  time. 

Had  there  been  repeated  orders  given 
to  Colonel  Brereton  to  clear  the  streets  P — 
There  had  been. 

And  to  use  any  force  that  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  clear  the  streets  P  —  I  do  not 
know  that  that  precise  term  was  used,  but 
something  to  that  effect.  I  had  better  say 
at  once  1  do  not  recollect  the  precise 
words,  and  if  I  do  not  recollect  them  I 
must  give  the  substance ;  if  I  recollect 
them  I  will  give  them  you  at  once. 

Did  Colonel  Brereton  turn  out  to  be 
right  P— Yes,  he  certainly  did.  No  fur- 
ther complaint  took  place,  the  officer  went 
away,  and  some  time  afterwards  one  of 
the  magistrates  went  out,  and  came  back 
and  said  it  was  all  very  quiet,  and  after 
staying  at  the  Mansion  House  till  near 
one  o'clock,  I  went  home. 

As  far  as  you  can  judge,  looking  out  of 
the  Mansion  House  windows,  how  many 
persons  may  have  been  assembled:  I 
mean  the  mass  of  the  multitude,  not  the 

Sersons  throwing  stones  P — ^I  should  say, 
uring  some  part  of  the  evening  many 
himdreds,  and,  indeed,  some  part  of  the 
evening  many  thousands,  if  you  take  in 


all  those  in  the  square.  The  effect  of  the 
Dragoons  going  about  the  Sauare  was, 
that  the  people  got  outside  of  the  road, 
and  went  inside  the  rails,  or  inside  the 
courts  of  the  houses ;  and  I  know  one  of 
the  complaints  made  to  Colonel  Brereton 
was,  that  the  moment  the  horses  had 
passed  by,  the  people  resumed  the  old 
position,  and  resumed  their  occupation  of 
throwing  stones ;  but  that  was  got  rid  of, 
and  the  town  was  in  a  state  of  quiet  bv 
half-past  twelve  o'clock.  I  went  through 
several  of  the  streets  with  Alderman 
Savage,  in  our  way  out  of  town.  We  live 
on  the  same  side  of  the  country,  and  we 
passed  through  without  any  interruption. 

You  lire  at  Clifton  P — About  two  miles 
from  Bristol^  on  the  some  side  of  the 
country  where  Alderman  8(wage  lives. 

Had  you  a  hor«e  in  the  townP — Yes, 
I  had,  but  I  went  home  in  Alderman 
Savage^B  carriage,  and  left  my  horse 
there. 

What  time  did  you  return  on  Sunday 
morning  P — ^About  ten  o'clock,  I  think, 
intending  to  go  to  church  with  the  mayor, 
as  I  had  promised.  He  said  he  would  go 
at  all  events,  and  I  then  said  I  would  do 
so  too. 

At  that  time  it  had  been  agreed  that 
the  gaol  delivery  should  be  postponed  P — 
Yes,  that  was  necessary,  as  Sir  Cha/rl6$ 
Wetherell  had  gone  out  of  the  town. 

Did  you  go  to  church  with  the  mayor  P 
— ^No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  find  him  P — I  found  him  at  the 
Ghzildhall  when  I  went  in.  I  had  seen  a 
great  deal  before  I  got  there.  I  had  been 
to  College  Green,  and  seen  the  troops 
retreating  to  their  quarters. 

You  had  to  pass  through  College  Green 
to  get  to  the  Guildhall  P—I  had. 

And  then  ^ou  saw  the  14ith  Light  Dra- 
goons retreating  to  their  quarters  P — ^Yes. 

What  was  occurring  at  that  timeP — ^As 
I  was  walking  on  the  Park  Street  side  of 
St.  Augustine's  church  I  saw  a  consider- 
able mob  of  people  running  in  the  direc- 
tion from  Qaeen  Square,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  to  which  I  was.  I  did 
not  know  what  the  running  was  about, 
but  as  I  got  near  St.  Augustine's  church 
the  14th  Dragoons  trotted  up  to  me,  and 
I  saw  they  were  followed  by  a  number  of 
people  throwing  stones,  and  I  crossed  over 
to  the  church  side  of  the  green.  I  then 
saw  the  Dragoons  trot  by  me,  and  I  saw 
shots  fired  by  them,  and  one  of  the  shots 
struck  the  church  close  by  me. 

You  did  see  the  14th  Dragoons  trotting 
apnarently  to  their  quarters,  and  the  mob 
following  them,  pelting  them  with  stones  P 
— ^Yes,  which  thej  continued  to  do  not- 
withstanding their  firing,  and  they  fol- 
lowed them  to  their  stables. 

Where  were  their  stables  P — ^At  Fi$h§r 
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aod  Leigh's  repositories,  jast  on  the  Park 
Street  side  of  the  green,  which  was  in  the 
direction  I  was  coming  from. 

Did  they  go  past  yon  P — ^Ye?. 

And  the  mob  followed  them  P — ^Yes,  they 
did. 

Did  yon,  in  the  way  to  the  Mansion 
Honse,  observe  any  indication  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  respecting  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell ;  do  you  remember  seeing  any 
knot  of  persons  that  yon  had  any  conver* 
sation  with  P — That  was  when  I  was  get- 
ting off  my  horse ;  the  time  that  happened 
was  before  I  got  into  the  town.  I  saw  four 
or  five  persons  talking  together.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  got  into  conversation  with 
them,  bnt  they  said  there  was  murder 
committed  in  the  town,  and  thai;  it  was 
by  ihe  firing  of  the  soldiers.  They  said 
it  was  a  great  shame  for  Sir  Charles 
WethereU  to  be  bronght  into  the  town. 
I  said,  "  I  do  not  know  why  yon  should 
quarrel  with  Sir  Cha/rles  Weiherdl;  he  has 
as  mnoh  a  right  to  have  his  opinions  as 
you  to  have  yours." 

Was  anything  said  about  yourself  P — 
They  said,  ''  You  had  better  take  care  of 
yourself ;  you  are  as  bad  as  he  is."  I  said, 
•'How  do  you  laiowwho  I  am?"  They 
said,  *'  We  saw  you  in  the  Guildhall  back- 
ing him  up,"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

You  had  been  in  the  Guildhall  with 
him  P — ^Yes,  and  I  said  I  was  there  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duty,  or  that 

You  went  to  the  Guildhall  and  found 
the  mayor  there  P — ^I  did. 

Did  you  make  any  long  stay  .at  the 
Guildhall  P— Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  church  that  day  P~-I  went 
into  the  cathedral  before  I  went  to  the 
Guildhfl^,  and!  had  some  conversation 
with  some  of  the  gentlemen,  in  the  city, 
and  requested  them  to  get  the  people  to- 
gether, and  call  meetings,  and  get  the 
people  out ;  and  I  saw  the  bishop  there, 
in  his  way  to  the  service  in  the  morning. 

What  did  vou  find  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men engaged  in  when  you  got  to  the  Guild- 
hall P^I  found  the  mayor  sitting  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  the  magistrates 
sitting  round  him,  writing  letters,  and 
doing  one  thing  and  anower,  and  soon 
after  Colonel  Brereion  came  in, 

Just  relate  shortly  what  passed  P  — 
Colonel  Brereion  came  in  and  said,  ''I 
want  permission  to  send  the  14th  Dragoons 
out  of  the  town."  I  started  up  rather  in- 
temperately,  or  rather  with  sorprise,  and 
probably  made  some  exclamation.  He 
said,  '*  They  have  killed  a  man  in  the 
night ;  the  people  are  so  exasperated  thev 
must  not  stay  in  the  town."  He  said, 
"I  want  the  magistrates'  authority  to 
send  ih»m  away."  I  said,  ''You  cannot 
have  that  authority,  sir ;  it  is  impossible." 

Did  any  discussion  arise  between  him 
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and  the  magistrates  upon  that  subject  P — 
Yes,  certainly,  and  about  the  horses  being 
very  much  tired  and  the  men  too;  and 
Captain  ITarrtn^^on,  I  believe,  was  bronght 
iu  to  certify  to  the  disabled  state  of  the 
men  and  the  horses. 

Of  the  14th  Dragoons  P — Yea.  I  under- 
stood the  statement  of  Captain  Warrington 
to  apply  to  all  the  troops ;  but  that  was 
the  reason  assigned  as  to  the  14th.  I  said 
to  Colonel  Brereton  if  he  did  that  he  must 
do  it  on  his  own  single  responsibility ; 
that  the  magistrates  would  not  divide  i^ 
or  share  it  with  him;  in  the  strongest 
language  J  could  use. 

What  ^ou  said  was  in  concurrence  with 
the  magistrates,  though  you  spoke  for , 
them  P  —  Yes,  no  doubt,  and  Colonel 
Brereton  was  aware  of  it.  I  had  been 
introduced  to  him  the  day  before,  and  I 
had  had  frequent  communications  with 
him;  the  magistrates  expressed  them- 
selves to  the  same  effect  upon  the  spot 
at  the  time,  and  Colonel  Brereton  could 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  removal  of  those 
troops  did  take  place  it  must  be  upon  his 
own  single  responsibility. 

Did  he  say  he  must  remove  them  P — ^He 
did.    He  used  arguments.    He  said,  "If 
you  will  believe  me,  the  situation  of  the 
troops  is  such  they  cannot  act,  they  must . 
have  some  rest,  and  the  most  judicious 
thing  is  to  think  of  some  quarters  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  town,  where  they 
can  ffo  and  refresh  themselves;"  and  I 
reco&ct,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion . 
several  places  were  mentioned,  and  during , 
that  discussion  and  mentioning  of  places, 
the  magistrates  said,  "  We  will  not  em- 
barrass you  if  we  cannot  assist  you ;  we 
will  point  out  any  place  we  think  proper ; 
but  you  must  recollect  we  do  not  take  any  i 
responsibility  upon  ourselves." 

Did  the  magistrates  point  out  places  P— : 
Yes,  but  Keynsham  was  not  mentioned ; 
Brislington  and  Bedland  were  mentioned 
certainly,  but  not  Keynsham. 

Did  you  know  at  that  time  the  mi^gis- 
trates  had  been  issuing  orders  to  be  cir- 
culated among  the  parishes,  during  divine 
service,  at  the  churches  and  so  on  r — ^Yes, . 
as  soon  as  I  came  in  they  told  me  what 
thev  had  been  doing ;  they  told  me  they 
had  been  trying  to  get  the  people  together 
in  every  way  that  they  could,  and  I  know 
that  some  of  them  very  shortly  after  that 
were  assembled  in  the  Guildhall,  and  I 
was  called  upon  to  go  out  and  speak  to 
them. 

How  many  of  them  do  you  think  were 
assembled  P — I  am  a  verv  bad  one  to  speak 
to  numbers,  but  with  reference  to  my  own 
ideas  without  referring  to  what  anybody 
else  has  said,  they  must  have  been  rather 
under  than  over  a  hundredt  and  when  they 
asked  me  what  they  should  do  I  said,  '*! 
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think  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go 
homo  and  increase  your  nnmbers." 

At  the  meeting,  at  three  o'clock,  was 
there  any  snch  number  of  persons  as- 
sembled as  in  your  judgment  could  hare 
been  of  any  use  to  the  mayor  in  keej^ing 
the  peace  P— In  my  judgment,  certainly 
not. 

AmoDg  those  assembled,  did  you  find 
any  disposition  to  act  without  the  mili- 
tary P— Certainly  not.  I  found  a  com- 
plaint at  the  first  meeting  that  the  mili- 
tary had  not  been  called  out  and  fired 
upon  the  mob  the  night  before ;  and  the 
gentlemen  were  rather  an^rry  that  the 
magistrates  had  nut  acted  with  what  they 
called  more  vigour  the  night  before. 

Was  it  made  known  by  you,  or  any  of 
the  gentlemen,  or  the  magistrates,  that 
the  14th  Light  Dragoons  had  been  with- 
drawn P — Certainly  not,  at  that  time. 

Did  you  think  it  safe  to  promulgate  it 
at  that  time  P — I  did  not,  for  one.  I  &ould 
have  been  very  sorry  for  the  population  of 
Bristol  to  have  been  informed  that  the 
magistrat-cs  were  left  without  the  full  de- 
fence of  the  troops.  That  was  my  im- 
pression  at  the  time ;  I  might  have  been 
wronff. 

Did  any  magistrate  in  yonr  hearing 
communicate  itP — Not  in  my  hearing,  at 
that  time;  not  nntil  an  application  was 
made  about  the  Bridewell, 

Pabke,  J. :  Stop  a  moment. 

Scarlett :  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
confine  yourself  to  one  particular  time; 
let  me  take  the  place  that  you  sometimes 
do  hereP — (The  witness :)  1  know  I  am  a 
very  bad  witness ;  I  always  said  I  should 
be ;  but  this  is  my  first  appearance. 

Scarlett:  This  is  your  first  appearance 
in  that  character  P  Y  ou  say  you  addressed 
the  other  persons,  and  said,  '*  Well,  gen- 
tlemen, the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go 
back  to  your  difierent  parishes,  and  bring 
as  many  of  yonr  neighbours  as  you  can, 
at  three  o'clock  P"— Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  remain  at  the  Guildhall  with 
the  magistrates  P— I  might  have  gone  out 
ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but 
I  was  there  substantially  all  the  day ;  I 
was  not  out  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes 
at  a  time  ac  the  most. 

We  have  heard  of  the  gpreat  door  of  the 
Guildhall  being  closed;  was  it  usual  to 
have  those  doors  open  except  when  the 
magistrates  were  there  upon  the  usual 
business  P  —  I  cannot  speak  to  that ;  I 
have  only  been  in  the  habit  of  being  there 
when  upon  duty,  but  I  know  there  is  a 
side  door  where  people  usually  entnr  when 
the  great  doors  are  n  ot  open  and  even 
when  ^ey  are,  people  often  go  to  the 
stairs  of  tiie  Guildhall  Chamber. 

It  is  an  entrance  that  is  knowP — I 
always  go  that  ^ay  at  the  sessions,  and  I 


always  find  a  great  number  of  people 
going  that  way  too. 

Between  the  time  that  you  had  stated  to 
the  gentleman  your  wish  that  they  should 
assemble  at  three  o*clock,  did  any  intelli- 
gence come  about  the  Bridewell  P — Cer- 
tainly ;  I  think  while  I  was  talking  to 
them  in  the  outer  hall,  some  intelligence 
was  brought  that  the  mob  were  proceeding 
to  the  Bndewell ;  I  heard  some  stones  or 
blows  against  the  door  of  the  Guildhall, 
as  the  mob  were  said  to  be  going  by. 

About  what  time  was  that  P — I  cannot 
fix  the  timC)  I  should  think  about  one 
o'clock. 

Was  that  the  time  put  by  mistake  as 
eleven  P — Yes,  that  was  the  time. 

Do  you  recollect  the  circumstance  of 
the  mayor  going  with  Mr.  Bwrges  to  retire 
for  half  an  hourP — I  did  not;  I  know  he 
was  absent  for  a  short  time;  I  did  not 
know  that  he  was  gone  to  the  '*  White 
Lion  " ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was 
concealed,  by  my  not  knowing  where  he 
was.  but  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  gone 
to  the*' White  Lion." 

After  the  communication  was  brought 
respecting  the  Bridewell,  was  Colonel 
Brereton  there  in  the  ConrtP  He  was 
there  upon  the  second  meeting  at  the 
Guildhall  at  half-past  three;  I  do  not 
recollect  Colonel  Breretor^  being  there  at 
the  time  the  first  meeting  was  held. 

After  the  intelligence  came  that  the 
mob  were  going  to  the  Bridewell,  do  you 
remember  any  proposition  made  to  Colonel 
BrereUm  to  send  troops  there  P — Yes,  I 
do;  that  was  when  the  citizens  were 
assembled  the  second  time. 

That  was  at  three  o'clock  P — Yes. 

Had  the  mob  efieoted  their  obiect  P — I 
do  not  know  that.  I  know  when  the 
application  came  to  us  about  Bridewell, 
we  had  not  a  particle  of  force  we  could 
get  there  with — that  T  know  perfectly 
well. 

I  want  to  come  to  that  subject — what 
proposition  was  made  about  troops  to 
Colonel  Brereton  as  to  Bridewell  P — The 
proposition  to  Colonel  Brereton^  about 
the  Bridewell,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  was,  upon  some  obervation 
being  made  by  some  of  the  persons, 
whether  they  were  to  have  the  troops  or 
not,  some  attempt  was  made  to  get  the 
people  to  go  to  the  Bridewell — something 
was  said  to  me,  or  somebody,  about  going 
to  the  Bridewell.  The  Bridewell  was 
under  attack  at  this  time,  and  at  this 
time,  when  we  were  endeavouring  to  keep 
the  people  in  good  humour,  Mr.  Cooke 
said,  "Are  we  to  have  the  assistance  of 
the  military?" 

I  shall  come  to  that  in  due  time ;  was 
anything  said  to  Colonel  BrereUm  about 
furnishing  him  with  other  horses? — My 
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diffioultj  is  from  not  knowing  the  precise 
time. 

Never  mind  the  time ;  we  will  stick  to 
the  subject :  was  any  suggestion  made  to 
him  about  horses  P — ^I  do  not  recollect  the 
time  when  that  was  said  to  him,  about 
sending  for  horses. 

Do  you  recollect  any  proposition  made 
to  him  as  to  obtaining  fresh  horses? — 
Tes,  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  bat  I  cannot  recollect  the  time. 

We  will  forffet  the  time;  there  was  a 
proposition  made  to  get  him  fresh  horses, 
several  times  P — Yes. 

What  did  he  say  P — One  time  he  said,  it 
was  of  no  use  to  think  of  putting  dragoons 
upon  untrained  horses. 

Was  any  proposition  made  to  him,  if 
his  horses  were  fatigued,  to  go  with 
dismounted  troops  P—xe»,  that  was  the 
very  proposition  1  made  to  him ;  knowing 
ihat  they  would  be  more  useful  at  the 
Bridewell,  I  said,  **  If  the  horses  are  tired, 
you  can  surely  let  us  have  the  troops." 

Was  that  made  as  to  the  Bridewell  P — 
Yes,  it  was. 

What  answer  did  he  make  P— *I  do  not 
recollect  the  exact  words,  but  the  eub- 
fltance  was  a  refusal. 

How  many  gentlemen,  to  the  best  of 
your  observation,  attended  at  this  pro- 
posed meeting,  at  three  o*ciock,  when  they 
were  to  bring  greater  numbers  P — I  know 
different  people  have  said  different  num- 
bers. Tbere  may  have  been  more  or  fewer ; 
there  may  have  been  70  or  80.  I  should 
say  30  or  40;  they  were  not,  certainly, 
filling  the  area  of  the  hall.  What  number 
there  may  have  been  in  the  passage  I  do 
not  know ;  but,  as  far  as  a  bird's  eye  view 
enable  one  to  speak  of  the  hall,  I  should 
say,  nothing  like  a  hundred ;  but  I  may 
be  very  wrong. 

Was  there  any  discussion  with  Colonel 
Brereton  about  sending  him  back  for  the 
14th  Light  Dragoons  P — There  was. 

What  was  it  P—  That  occurred  upon  what 
I  have  just  introduced.  Some  of  the  people 
were  asking  for  one  thing,  and  some  for 
another,  and  I  gave  the  best  answer  I 
could ;  and  at  last  Mr.  Cooke  said,  **  Sir,  I 
want  to  know,  are  we  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  the  troops  P  because,  if  we  are,  I 
am  very  willing  to  do  anything  to  assist ; 
if  not,  I  and  my  sons  will  go  home,  and 
have  no  more  to  do  with  it,"  or  words  to 
that  effect;  and,  I  think,  he  mentioned 
something  of  his  experience  of  Bristol 
mobs  upon  former  occasions  as  a  reason 
for  what  be  was  then  saying. 

Was  Colonel  Brereton  there  about  that 
iimeP — I  do  not  think  he  was  at  that 
time ;  he  came  there  about  that  time,  or 
very  soon  afterwards. 

Did  the  magistrates  receive  him  in  a 
private  room  P — I  do  not  recollect  that ;  I 
was  in  the  hall,  and  if  he  went  into  the 


magistrates,  in  their  private  room,  it 
must  have  been  when  I  was  in  the  hall. 

Did  you  hear  any  discussion  between 
Colonel  Brereton  and  the  magistrates  in 
the  hall  as  to  bringing  back  the  14th 
Li^ht  Dragoons  P — I  did,  and  took  a  part 
in  it  myself. 

Was  he  desired  to  bring  them  back  P — 
Yes,  he  was,  in  the  strongest  words  I 
could  make  use  of  at  tbo  time.  I  think  I 
said,  "  I  demand  and  require  you,  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrates  of  Bristol,  that 
you  will  immediately  brine  all  your  troops 
into  immediate  service ;  bring  the  14th, 
as  well  as  the  others ;"  or  something  to 
that  effect. 

Did  he  refuse  P — He  said  their  lives 
would  be  sacrificed.  I  certainly  did  ask, 
I  do  not  recollect  in  what  terms,  but  I  did 
ask  him  a  question,  rather  implying  that 
that  was  not  the  answer  I  expected  to 
h  we  from  an  officer  in  the  army.  He  said, 
"  Soldiers'  lives  are  not  to  be  sacrificed, 
any  more  than  any  other  persons*  lives, 
unnecessarily.'* 

And  I  believe  he  added  **  I  will  sacrifice 
my  own,  and  theirs  too  if  the  occasion 
calls  for  it  P"— Not  at  that  time.  I  said, 
"God  forbid  that  they  should,  but  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Government, 
have  sent  you  down  for  the  protection  of 
the  citizens  of  Bristol,  and  1  think  they 
have  a  right  to  have  your  services." 

Was  this  said  in  the  ^esence  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  hall P — ^x es,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  manv  gentlemen  attending,  no 
doubt;  I  think  Uolonel  Brereton  added, 
about  that  time,  the  words  you  were  going 
to  say,  *'  That  he  should  not  mind  risking 
his  own  life  to  do  any  good;*'  and  I  now 
think  he  was  sincere  in  it.  1  had  my 
doubts  at  that  time,  but  I  should  not  do 
him  justice  if  I  did  not  say  so.  Many 
people  said  he  was  a  traitor  or  a  coward  ; 
and  at  that  time  1  was  inclined  to  yield  a 
little  to  that  opinion,  but  I  think  that 
opinion  did  him  injustice.  I  think  he 
intended  to  act  properly,  and  meant 
honestly.  I  think  it  due  to  his  memory  to 
say  so ;  I  think  he  intended  to  gain  time, 
and  thought  he  should  be  better  able  to 
cope  with  the  mob  when  reinforced. 

Did  Ihe  gentlemen  who  were  there 
attending,  or  any  of  them,  show  any 
disposition  to  act  without  the  military 
coming  forward  to  assist  them  P — ^I  should 
say,  not  tiie  slightest ;  some  of  them  said, 
"  Is  all  the  mercy  to  be  shown  to  the 
mobP"  Some  of  them  said,  '*  We  are  to 
be  sacrificed  if  we  cannot  have  the  troops ;" 
some  of  them  said  one  thing  and  some 
another,  and  tiiey  were  going  away,  and  I 
then  said,  what  Mr.  Beynold8(a)  stated  the 
other  day,  "  I  hope  some  of  yoa  will  stay 
by  the  magistrates!"    There  were  only 


(a)  See  above,  p.  185. 
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two  or  three  left,  and  there  were  threats 
Gommnnicated  to  us  that  the  mob  were 
coming  to  the  Guildhall. 

Were  there  any  constables  who  had 
been  sworn  in  near  the  Guildhall  P — ^Yes, 
I  saw  some  of  them,  and  spoke  to  them, 
and  some  of  them  said,  they  had  had  hard 
work  the  day  before,  but  they  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  stay,  though  many  of 
them  were  respectable  men,  with  whom  I 
had  that  communication. 

Bid  those  transactions  you  have  given 
an  account  of,  last  some  time  after  three 
o'clock? — They  lasted  some  time,  but  I 
do  not  know  the  time. 

Did  any  of  the  gentlemen  appear  dis* 
aosed  to  stay  when  you  exhorted  them  to 
Stay  P — Most  of  them  went  away — I  think 
Mr.  Beynolds  said  there  was  only  two  or 
three  left,  and  I  think  he  was  right ;  there 
was  almost  a  clearance  of  the  hall.  I  then 
asked  a  military  friend  of  mine,  where 
would  be  the  best  place  for  the  magistrates 
to  make  a  stand,  in  the  Guildhall  or  the 
Council  House.  I  expected  every  moment 
that  they  would*  be  attacked ;  and  he  said, 
"Certainly,  the  Council  House,  for  you 
have  a  double  front  there," 

That  gentleman  was  Captain  Coo7ce{a)f 
—It  was. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  that,  the  pro- 
position was  made  to  adjourn  to  the 
Council  House P— Yes;  and  I  said,  "If 
t^e  soldiers  leave  us,  do  not  let  us  desert 
each  other ;  if  there  is  an  attack  made  on 
the  Council  House  let  us  stand  by  each 
other  as  long  as  we  can ;  "  and  there  we 
took  up  what  military  men  call  a  position. 

Do  you  remember  using  the  expression, 
*•  It  ishigh  time  to  take  care  of  ourselves  "P 
— I  do  not  recollect  using  it,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  did  use  it,  as  Mr.  Boherts 
has  stated  it,(&)  who  is  a  respectable  man. 
But  I  used  it  meaning  thereby  that  it 
would  be  best  to  determine  upon  a  local 
spot  at  which  the  magistrates  could  best 
make  a  stand,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Bdberta 
tells  me,  was  the  impression  upon  his 
mind  of  the  meaning,  and  that  it  was 
communicated  by  him  to  the  gentlemen 
who  took  his  examination. 

The  Attorney  General:  That  is  a  very 
irregular  statement. 

(Witness:)  I  do  not  know  that  is  irre- 
gular. 

The  Attorney  General:  Then  I  must 
appeal  to  the  Court. 

Pakke,  J. :  It  is  very  irregular. — [Wit- 
ness :)  I  am  very  sorry. 

Scarlett :  Did  the  magistrates  go  to  the 
Council  House  P — ^Yes,  they  did,  and  I 
went  with  them. 

Was  the  whole  party  of  the  magistrates 
assembled  P  —  I   cannot   say    that  every 


(a)  See  below,  p.  414. 
^h)  See  above,  p.  156. 


individual  magistrate  was  there,  but  they 
were  in  and  out. 

Did  you  adjourn  there  upon  an  idea  that 
an  attack  would  be  made  upon  the  Council 
House  P — Yes. 

The  muniments  of  the  corporation  are 
kept  there  P— Yes. 

Were  directions  given  to  secure  them  P 
— Yes ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  at 
that  time,  but  xhere  were  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  and  I  saw  the  chamberlain ' 
engaged  in  getting  them  away. 

Making  all  allowances  for  the  impossi* 
bility  of  being  perfect  as  to  time,  I  would 
still  ask,  to  the  best  of  your  belief  at  what 
time  might  it  be  that  you  retired  to  the 
Council  House  P— I  should  think  fotir 
o'clock  would  be  nearer  than  any  other 
hour, — ^from  three  to  four. 

Was  the  mayor  with  youP — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

Do  you  recollect  afteryou  had  been  some 
time  at  the  Council  Mouse  any  rumour 
coming  of  the  mob  intending  to  attack  the 
sbips  in  the  quays  P — Yes ;  but  before  that 
took  place,  I  recollect  at  the  Guildhall 
intelligence  coming  that  the  mob  were 
coming  to  attack  the  gaol.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  it,  but  the  little  I  do  know  is 
quite  at  your  service. 
A  rumour  came  about  the  gaol  P— Yes. 
Did  any  of  the  magistrates  goP — Yes, 
Mr.  Alderman  Abraham  Hilhouse  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Savage. 

LittleDale,  J. :  That  has  already  been 
proved ;  is  it  necessary  to  prove  it  again  P 
Scarlett:  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  When 
the  news  came  about  the  gaol,  had  you  any 
means  in  your  judgment  of  effectually 
protecting  the  gaol  P— No ;  Mr.  Alderman 
Milhouse  and  Mr.  Alderman  Savage  went 
to  see  what  they  could  do. 

How  many  went  with  them  P — I  cannot 
say. 

Did  any  go  P—Yes ;  but  a  very  few  out 
of  the  plaice  where  we  were. 

You  did  not  go  towards  the  gaol  P— No, 
I  did  not. 

After  you  were  gone  to  the  Council 
House,  did  some  rumour  come  of  the  mob 
going  to  fire  the  ships  in  the  quays? — 
Yes,  persons  came  in  with  different  com- 
munications  all  day  long. 

I  only  asked  about  one  ;  do  you  recollect 
Mr.  Aldermon  Frvp'p  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Daniel  going  out  to  go  to  Colonel  Br  ere- 
ton's  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  myself. 

Do  you  recollect  you  and  the  mayor 
goingP— Yes,Ido. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go  to  Colonel 
Brereton*s  .^— That  I  cannot  tell  you  very 
well,  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  that 
communication  that  the  people  were  going 
to  fire  the  ships  in  the  dock8,--we  were 
going  down  to  see  what  Colonel  Brereton 
could  say  or  do  for  us. 
When  you  went  with   the   mayor   to 
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Oolonel  Brereion*8y  did  anybody  go  with 
you  P — I  have  no  recollection  of  any  other 
person. 

Whom  did  you  find  at  the  house  P  Did 
you  find  Mr.  Alderman  Frifp  there  ? — Mr. 
Alderman  Fripp  was  certainly  there. 

And  Mr.  Alderman  Daniel  ? — I  think  I 
heard  that  Mr.  Alderman  Daniel  was  gone 
to  Mr.  Osborne's, 

Was  it  raining  at  that  time  ? — ^I  was 
perfectly  wet  through. 

That  is  an  indirect  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion,— you  might  have  been  wet  through 
from  other  causes  P — ^I  was  quite  wet 
through  from  a  very  heavy  rain. 

Was  the  mayor  wet  through  ? — ^He  was 
very  wet  also. 

Did  yon  find  Mr.  Burgee  there  P — We 
were  wet  through,  having  no  umbrellas — 
we  had  heard  that  umbrellas  were  not 
allowed  to  be  carried ;  we  heard  that  any 
person  who  had  an  umbrella^  had  it  taken 
from  him,  or  was  knocked  doTvn. 

Did  you  find  Mr.  Burgee  there  P — ^I  do 
not  think  he  was  there  when  I  first  went  in. 

Do  you  recollect  the  circumstance  of  a 
letter  being  wiitten  to  Lord  Melhoume  ?  — 
I  recollect  the  circumstance  of  a  letter 
being  written,  but  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it ;  I  wrote  a  note  myself,  which  the 
sergeant  has  spoken  of.  (a) 

Never  mind  that.  Did  you  commit  the 
great  ofience  of  sending  for  a  great  coat 
and  pantaloons  P — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  send  for  it  to  wrap  up  the  mayor 
inP— I  thought  of  myself,  and  not  the 
mayor,  at  that  time;  but  I  beg  to  say 
that  I  did  not  do  it  to  conceal  myself,  but 
to  get  dij  clothes  for  wet  ones. 

Was  Afr.  08h<yme*8  close  by  ?— Yes  ;  but 
before  the  man  came  back  I  altered  my 
mind,  and  went  to  Mr.  Osborne* 8,  and  put 
on  dry  clothes  and  stockings  there. 

You  left  the  mayor  and  magistrates  at 
Colonel  Brereton  8  F—Yes  \  and  at  Mr. 
Osborne's  I  found  Mr.  Alderman  Daniel, 
where  I  had  a  mutton  chop,  and  a  glass 
of  wine  and  water. 

I  am  very  glad  you  had  that  refresh- 
ment; but  did  you  go  back  to  Colonel 
Brm-eton'sr—Yeu. 

Did  you  find  the  mayor  there  ? — ^Yes.  I 
went  back  with  Mr.  Alderman  Daniel,  and 
there  we  found  the  mayor,  and  some  other 
magistrates,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
arrived. 

How  long  did  you  stay  ?— We  stayed 
there  some  time ;  I  do  not  know  how  long 
I  am  sure. 

Did  jou  go  away  together  ?— Yes,  I 
went  with  the  jnayor  to  the  Council  House. 

Duriiig  all  the  time  you  were  there  with 
the  mayor,  during  all  the  first  time  and 
the  Idme  you  were  there  upon  your  return 


(a)  See  above,  p.  S 19. 


from  Mr.  Osborne's,  was  there  any  expres- 
sion of  fear  used  by  anybody,  or  any  in- 
quiry as  to  any  means  of  escaping  made 
from  the  sergeant  P — Not  to  my  knowledge, 
certainly. 

Or  was  there  the  least  personal  fear,  or 
cause  of  personal  fear,  at  that  time  at  that 

S articular  spot? — ^No  ;  the  mob  were  un- 
erstood  at  that  time  to  be  at  Lawford's 
Gate,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

Bristol  was,  at  that  time,  relieved  from 
them  P — ^Yes,  it  was. 

You  returned  with  the  mayor  to  the 
Council  House  P — ^I  did.  I  think  before 
I  went  something  was  said  about  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  and  Colonel  Brereton  said 
he  should  order  the  troops  off  there. 

Do  you  know  why  that  was  P — ^No,  I  do 
not ;  I  was  in  two  different  rooms  at 
Colonel  Brereton* s ;  I  mention  that  to  ac- 
count for  anything  being  said  while  I  was 
awav.  I  recollect  Colonel  Brereton  said, 
"  \Ye  must  not  rest  any  longer ;  we  must 
turn  the  troops  out,  and  see  what  we  can 
do." 

Meaning  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards  P — 
Yea. 

When  vou  got  back  to  the  Council 
House,  did  you  near  any  further  report  of 
the  Bishop's  Palace  being  attacked? — No, 
not  at  that  time,  I  think,  but  some  time 
afterwards. 

Were  you  aware  that  Alderman  Caimlin 
went  with  a  party  to  the  Palace  P — No,  I 
was  not,  although  now  I  know  he  did  go. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  mayor  wentP— 
Yes,  I  was. 

Did  you  accompany  him  P— Yes,  I  did, 
to  the  archway. 

You  set  out  with  him ;  I  have  not  got 
halfway  to  the  archway,  and  we  shall  get 
there  sooner  if  we  measure  our  steps ; 
how  many  people  accompanied  the  mayor  t 
— I  should  say  not  exceeding  twenty-five. 

In  your  progress  there,  was  application 
made  to  the  persons  you  met  to  join  the 
party  P — Yes,  I  spoke  to  several  persons 
certainly,  (a) 

Was  the  mayor  with  you  P — Yes,  I  vas 
arm-in-arm  with  him;  there  was  a  cry 
for  the  mayor  to  go.  He  was  in  my  room, 
and  he  said  to  me,  '*  What  shall  I  do 
about  thisP"  I  said,  "Mr.  Mayor,  as 
the  people  wish  you  to  go,  you  had  better 

(a)  "  I  mean  no  general  offence ;  I  mean  no 
individual  offence ;  but  I  am  willing  to  testify, 
when  it  sball  be  necessary  to  do  so,  that  the 
citizens  of  Bristol  did  not  do  their  duty.  To 
say  that  magistrates  or  soldiers  could  have  re- 
pressed the  riot  is  folly,  l^et  me  ask  you  if, 
when  the  Bridewell  was  attacked,  the  citiienB 
had  rallied  round  the  magistrates,  could  things 
have  oome  to  that  pass  which  tliey  4id  ?  " 
Secjeant  Ludlow's  Charge  to  the  Bristol  Grand 
Jury,  April  5,  1832  Papers  of  Solicitor  of 
Treasury,,  No.  1259. 
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go."  He  said.  **  Very  weU,  I  will ; "  and 
he  said,  '*  Will  you  go  with  me."  I  said, 
*'  Certainly." 

Did  yon  see  Mr.  Burges  ? — ^Yes,  and  I 
said,  "  Come,  gentlemen,  yon  mnst  all  go 
with  UB." 

Yon  asked  Kevoral  persons  to  join  you  on 
your  way ;  did  you  get  anyone  r — No,  cer- 
tainly not.  I  recollect  meeting  seme 
persons  in  Broad  Street,  and  I  said  to 
ihem,  *•  The  mayor  of  Bristol  is  going  to 
the  palace  to  render  assistaoce,  and  he  re- 
quires your  attendance  and  assistance  P  " 

Would  they  join  you  P — Not  one. 

Do  you  remember  as  you  approached 
seeing  Mr.  Bulwer,  a  clergyman  r{a) — I  do. 

Was  that  before  you  got  to  the  Palace  P 
— It  was  before  we  got  to  College  Green. 

He  joined  youP — Ves,  he  came  up  with 
us  at  the  head  of  a  few  persons  who  were 
with  him. 

Was  it  still  raining  P— I  think  it  was. 

Did  you  observe  at  the  time  you  got  to 
the  archway  whether  your  little  band  of 
twenty-five  had  been  diminished  P — Yes, 
it  certainly  had :  Mr.  Btdtoer  and  some  of 
them  had  gone  a  little  in  advance,  others 
had  certainly  gone  in  a  different  direction. 

When  you  arrived  at  the  archway,  that 
was  the  proper  place  to  enter  the  Palace 
yard  P— Yes. 

What  did  you  hear  when  you  got  there  P 
— What  I  heard  was,  some  persons  came  in 
front  of  us  and  said,  "  You  cannot  go  there, 
the  soldiers  have  closed  up  the  passage, 
and  have  got  the  rioters  in  custody." 

In  consequence  of  that,  was  a  propo- 
sition made  to  go  close  by  to  Cfolonel 
BrereUm*8  ?  —  I  still  thought  we  ought 
rather  to  go  on,  and  the  mayor  was  in- 
clined to  do  so,  but  we  met  Mr.  Alderman 
Savage,  and  he  said,  *'  You  cannot  go 
tksht  way;  the  soldiers  have  surrounded 
the  mob,  and  you  cannot  go  on."  Then 
the  mayor  said,  "  I  think  we  had  better 
go  to  Colonel  Brereton*8. 

Did  you  and  the  mayor  and  Mr.  Burges 
go  to  Colonel  Breretoive  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

Was  that  report  confirmed  there,  that 
the  military  had  ^t  possession  P — I  think 
Lieutenant  Francis,  who  was  Colonel  Bre- 
reton*8  subordinate  officer,  baid  "  The 
soldiers  have  got  the  men  in  custody,  and 
you  can  see  them  out  of  the  back  window," 
which  was  close  by. 

Did  you  go  into  the  back  room  to  look 
at  them  P — Certainly. 

Did  you  see  the  soldiers  P — We  found 
ourselves  close  upon  them,  with  only  the 
glass  between  us. 

How  long  do  you  think  the  parties 
stayed  P — ^Not  many  minutes.  I  should 
say  we  heard  the  two  parties,  and  saw 
that  the  soldiers  were  drawn  up  all  round, 

(a)  See  below,  p.  449. 


and  in  a  moment  the  soldiers  vanished, 
and  just  at  the  same  time  some  man  came 
running  in,  and  said,  "The great  division 
of  the  mob  is  coming  up  from  Law  ford's 
Gate." 

Was  that  followed  by  any  shouts  from 
the  mob  P — I  cannot  say  that  I  heard  the 
shouts  at  the  moment,  but  I  remember 
thinking  and  saying,  "  This  is  the  very 
worst  place  we  can  be  in,  between  two 
divisions  of  the  mob ;  this  is  the  worst 
place  to  stav  in  ;  we  had  better  go  some- 
where else. 

Did  the  soldiers  pass  by  in  tiie  mean- 
time P— Not  at  the  back  of  the  house ;  I 
saw  the  tails  of  the  horses  as  they  passed 
by  the  front. 

They  having  abandoned  the  Palace,  you 
heard  that  the  other  mob  were  coming  up, 
and  you  thought  you  were  between  the 
two  P— Yep. 

In  your  opinion  was  that  a  safe  place 
for  tho  magistrates  to  stay  in  P — A  very 
unsafe  place. 

Did  you  make  your  escape  P — ^I  cannot 
answer  that  question  exactly  in  those 
terms ;  I  woula  rather  state  the  wa]^  in 
which  we  went  out.  I  had  been  in  difie* 
rent  rooms  in  the  house,  sometimes  with 
tho  mayor  and  sometimes  not  with  the 
mayor,  and  at  the  time  the  statement  came 
of  the  mob  coming  it  was  the  feeling  of 
everyone  not  to  stay  there.  I  do  not  know 
at  what  time  the  mayor  went ;  I  believe 
he  went  before  I  did.  Mr.  Burges  was  the 
first  person  I  saw  when  I  got  out,  and  I 
then  certainly  heard  great  shouts  in  the 
direction  of  Lawford's  Gate,  and,  upon 
looking  round,  I  saw  the  mob  coming 
from  Lawford's  Gate,  and  some  of  them 
near  us,  quite  close. 

Had  anyone  received  any  contusion  at 
that  timeP — Not  that  I  know  of;  I  saw  a 
gentleman  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
a  Mr.  Franklyn,  with  his  mouth  bleeding. 
After  I  came  out  at  the  front  door  I  saw 
some  of  the  first  people  had  passed  us,  and 
others  were  coming  up  very  fast. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Franklynt  who  had  his 
face  bleedinff  P — I  thought  the  safest  way 
was  to  walk  across  the  green  quietly, 
which  I  did,  and  when  I  got  across  I  saw 
two  gentlemen,  who  said,  "  Here  we  are, 
deserted  a  second  time  b^r  the  troops,  and 
we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  go  home 
and  go  to  bed,  let  what  will  come  to  the 
city ;  "  and  shortly  after  that  I  saw  Mr. 
Franhlyn,  who  had  had  a  blow  upon  his 
mouth,  and  some  of  his  teeth  struck  out^ 
in  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape.  I 
mentioned  that  I  walked  across  College 
Green  to  show  the  time  occupied  was  not 
any  more  than  the  time  necessary  to  walk 
from  Colonel  Brereton*s  office,  and  then  I 
got  to  the  other  side,  where  I  saw  those 
two  gentlemen. 
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Was  Mr.  FranJclyn  a  geDtlemau  who  had 
been  acting  as  a  special  constable  P — Yes, 
and  now  he  is  ore  of  the  sherifl's  of  the  city. 

Had  he  also  come  from  tbe  Palace  P — 
Yes,  bnt  the  precise  time  of  my  seemg 
him  I  cannot  recollect. 

Were  any  of  his  teeth  knocked  out  P — 
Yes,  as  he  stated. 

We  have  heard  from  Mr.  Bwrges  that 
yon  and  he  went  first  to  his  honse,  and 
then  to  Clifton  P— Yes. 

Had  yon  received  accoonts  that  yonr 
own  family  were  in  danger  P — I  had,  and 
had  written  a  letter  to  my  family,  in 
Colonel  Brereion*8  office,  in  consequence  of 
what  I  had  heard.  I  did  not  know  that  it 
was  any  part  of  their  intention  to  attack 
me ;  1  dia  not  believe  tbat  I  was  obnoxions 
to  them ;  bat  I  had  heard  that  thai  was 
their  intention.  I  wrote  a  note,  and  sent 
it  to  Fisher's.  He  went  over  in  order  that 
my  family  might  be  ready  to  be  removed  ; 
my  horse  was  at  the  top  of  Park  Street, 
bnt  I  conld  not  get  him.  I  then  went  to 
tbe  hotel,  at  Clifton,  and  procured  beds  for 
my  family.  When  I  got  home,  I  found 
that  my  family  had  received  intimations 
to  the  same  effect  as  I  had,  but  they  did 
not  leave  the  house. 

How  lonff  was  it  before  you  returned  to 
Bristol  P — 1  could  not  have  been  more  than 
an  hour  occupied  in  that ;  the  top  of  Park 
Street  is  very  near  Clifton,  and  I  went  to 
the  hotel,  at  Clifton,  and  having  been 
there  a  very  c^ort  time,  I  went  back 
dii'ectly  to  Bristol. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  and  their  Lord- 
ships will  not  require  you  to  repeat,  many 
of  the  facte  which  have  been  already 
proved  P— I  will  endeavour  to  answer  your 
questions  precisely. 

Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Fripp's,  with  Mr. 
Surges,  in  the  course  of  the  night  P — Yes, 
I  did,  before  12  o'clock^  having  heard  the 
Dodington  troop  was  come  into  the  town. 

Are  you  sure  it  was  before  12  o*clock  P 
— Yes,  I  know  it  from  a  particular  reason. 
I  know,  at  Mr.  Daniel  Fripp's,  before  the 
note  was  sealed,  somebody  looked  at  his 
watch  to  ascertain  the  time,  and  the  time 
was  put  in  the  note. (a) 

Did  you  there  find  the  mayor  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Fripp,  sitting  up  P — I  did  not 
see  Mr.  Alderman  Fripp ;  I  understood  he 
was  lying  down  on  tne  bed ;  I  saw  Mr. 
Daniel  Fripp  and  the  mayor. 

Did  you  stay  there  long  P — About  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  daring  that  time  Mr. 
Brice  came  in,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bwges.(h) 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Alderman  Fripp  come 
down  P — It  may  seem  extraordinary,  but  I 
reallv  do  not  recollect. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Berkeley 
Square  P — I  went  home  to  my  own  house. 


(.a)  See  above,  p.  250.    (6)  See  above,  p.  873. 


What  time  did  jrou  return  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  got  into  Bristol,  on  Monday  moil- 
ing, until  half-past  9  or  10  o'clock ;  so  that 
I-  was  not  at  the  Council  House  when 
Major  Beckwith  ai-rived.  That  was  a  mis- 
apprehension on  his  part  ;(a)  he  did  not  say 
positively  that  I  was  there,  but  he  mis- 
took me,  I  suppose,  for  somebody  else.  It 
was  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  setting  out 
with  his  troop  that  I  came,  and  I  did  not 
write  that  paper  certainly.  I  underafeood 
he  had  a  written  order  and  was  going  off. 

A  written  order  from  the  magistrates  P 
— Yes,  somebody  asked  me  if  it  was  proper, 
and  I  said,  yes. 

Allow  me  to  ask  yon,  from  the  first  time 
you  saw  the  mayor,  on  Saturday,  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  you  witnessed  his 
conduct,  did  he  exhibit  to  you  any  marka 
of  personal  fear,  or  want  of  alacrity  and 
readiness  to  do  his  dutyP — I  think  the 
major,  during  the  whole  of  the  time, 
showed  the  most  earnest  desire  to  do  hia 
duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability ;  and  that 
he  never  balanced  his  personal  safety,  for 
one  moment,  against  it.  He  never  took 
into  consideration,  for  a  moment,  what 
might  happen  to  him,  if  he  was  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  I  informed  him, 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  he  paid  every  at- 
tention to  it.  I  thinJc  he  would  have  gone 
anywhere  if  I  had  told  him  it  was  his  duty 
to  do  BO. 

There  is  one  question  which  I  must  ask 
you  ;  it  has  been  stated  that  you  said  to 
some  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  Guildhall, 
that  the  magistrates  had  not  acted  al- 
toother  under  your  advice  P — I  may  have 
said  it.  I  daresay  I  did,  if  any  gentleman 
says  he  heard  me  say  so.  I  have  no  re- 
collection of  it ;  but  a  great  many  appli- 
cations were  made  to  me,  and  I  may  nave 
been  called  upon  to  say  why  the  troopa 
were  not  called  out,  and  I  may  have  said 
there  were  more  magistrates  than  one,  and 
they  may  not  have  agreed  together, 
because  I  do  not  recollect  feeling  that  the- 
troops  should  have  been  called  out,  for 
thepurpose  I  have  already  stated. 

Was  there  any  particular  to  which  you 
could  have  alluded,  except  what  you  first 
mentioned,  that  the  troops  were  not  called 
out  so  soon  as  you  wished  P — I  had  a  strong 
impression  upon  my  own  mind  that,  if  the 
soldiers  had  been  called  out  to  take  the 
prisoners  down  to  the  gaol,  and  the  people 
bad  seen  there  was  force  enough  for  the 
magistrates  to  do  what  they  intended, 
and  the  constables  had  not  had  to  endnre 
those  conflicts  with  tbe  mob,  the  riot 
would  have  been  put  down ;  and  I  may 
have  alluded  to  that  when  I  made  the 
observation. 

You    have    stated    that    Sir    Charles 

(a)  See  above,  p.  268. 
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Wethsrell  differed  from  you  npon  that  stib- 
ject  ?— Yes. 

la  there  any  other  particular  upon  which 
the  mayor  declined  to  act  under  your 
advice  P — ^Not  any  whatever.  When  the 
mayor  asked  me  what  he  was  to  do  in  the 
situation  he  was  placed  in  I  gave  him  the 
best,  information  I  could,  and  I  firmly 
beliere  he  would  have  done  what  I  recom- 
mended. If  he  did  anything  wrong  during 
the  day,  I  think  I  am  more  to  blame  for 
it  than  the  mayor  himself. 

From  what  you  saw  of  the  disposition 
of  the  people  of  Bristol,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  that  unfortunate  Saturday 
to  the  termination  on  the  Monday,  do  you 
b^eve,  in  your  judgment,  that  the  mayor 
could  have  prevailed,  by  any  means,  upon 
the  population  of  Bristol  to  aid  him  in  sup- 
pressing the  riot,  short  of  having  the  mili-' 
tary  to  assist  them  ? — ^I  do  not ;  it  was  my 
firm  belief  at  the  time,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  now,  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  have  done  so. 

Do  you  happen  to  know,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  whether  orders  were  given  to 
the  livery  stable  keepers  at  the  repositories, 
to  provide  accommodation  for  any  troops 
that  might  arrive  ? — Not  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, I  heard  it  said  at  the  time. 

Cross-examined  by  Ths  Attorney  General, 

My  learned  friend  has  put  a  question  to 
you  ;  I  should  wish  ^ou  to  repeat  whether 
you  said  you  had  given  your  advice  to 
the  magistrates  the  nieht  before,  and  that 
ii  had  not  been  acted  upon? — I  cannot 
give  vou  any  other  answer  than  I  have 
already  given ;  I  may  have  said  so,  and  I 
dare  say  I  did  say  so,  but  I  have  no  parti- 
cular recollection  of  it. 

Did  you  say  you  had  recommended  the 
P0896  comitatua  to  be  called  out  the  night 
before,  and  you  did  not  know  why  it  was  not 
done  P--«Yes,  I  did  say  so  as  to  the  Satur- 
day evening ;  but  it  was  said  to  the  sheriffs 
and  not  to  the  magistrates.  I  said,  *'  That 
belongs  to  the  sheriffs ;  do  not  hang  that 
upK)n  the  magistrates."  When  Mr.  Taunton 
said  to  me,  on  the  Sunday  morning,  that 
they  ought  to  be  called  out,  I  said,  "I 
think  so  too,  and  I  said  so  last  night." 

Do  you  recollect  any  advice  you  gave 
the  magistrates  they  did  not  follow,  except 
not  sending  the  troops  with  the  prisoners  P 
— ^Yes,  there  was  another  tbing  as  to  Sir 
Charles  WetherelVs  withdrawing  from  the 
town.  I  was  of  opinion  that,  if  his  carriage 
had  been  drawn  up  to  the  door,  and  the 
troops  had  been  drawn  out  to  surround  it, 
the  populace  would  have  known  it,  and 
the  handbills  would  have  been  unnecessary. 
Some  one  said,  **  Where  is  Sir  Charted 
Welherell  f"  Someone  said  he  had  gone, 
others  said  he  was  not.  I  thought  he  was 
gone,  because  I  had  advised  him  to  go*    I 


said,  *'  For  God's  sake  let  me  advise  you  to 
go,"  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  he 
would  have  been  murdered  if  he  had  stayed. 

If  you  had  said  you  had  given  any  advice 
which  had  not  been  followed,  it  alluded  to 
those  two  circumstances  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 
I  am  not  aware  of  anything  else  ;  if  you 
will  lead  me  to  anything  I  will  answer  you. 

I  do  not  know  anything ;  it  is  not  for 
me  to  lead  you  P — If  you  will  try  I  should 
be  glad,  for  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  the 
box  with  any  mistaken  impression  on  the 
part  of  anyone. 

You  will  never  leave  the  box  if  you  will 
give  such  long  explanations. 

Pakkb,  J. :  Was  there  anything  else  P — 
I  may  have  said  something  about  the 
magistrates,  and  I  did  not  think  that  the 
military 

The  Attorney  General:  You  are  not  to 
give  opinions.  {Witne$8 :)  Ask  me  any 
question. 

I  cannot — you  will  not  let  me  P — {Wit^ 
ness:)  Put  any  question  without  an 
observation,  and  I  will  answer  it. 

It  has  been  stated  that  you  told  the 
people  that  Colonel  Brereton  had  given 
reasons  that  you  thought  satisfactory  for 
withdrawing  the  troops;  is  that  true  P — I 
will  not  say  it  is  true  or  not ;  I  do  not  say 
I  did  not  say  so,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it ; 
it  is  very  likely  I  did  say  so,  I  think  I  did 
to  that  effect. 

If  you  did,  what  was  the  reason  he  gave 
that  appeared  to  you  satisfactory  P — The 
only  reason  I  recollect,  was  this:  "The 
men  are  jaded,  their  horses  are  jaded,  the 
men  are  very  much  tired;  and,  besides 
that,  they  havo  so  exasperated  the  people 
by  firing  upon  the  mob,  and  killing  a 
man,  their  lives  would  not  be  safe.  I 
said,  "  I  thought  those  troops  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  done  anything 
required  of  them."  He  said,  "You may 
rely  upon  it  they  are  not ;"  he  said,  "  All 
we  can  do  is  to  temporise  and  keep  the 
mob  in  good  humour  until  the  reinforce- 
ments come.** 

Was  it  some  time  before  that  he  had 
told  you  he  would  not  have  the  soldiers 
lives  sacrificed  P — ^I  suppose  it  must  have 
been  before  that ;  it  must  have  been. 

In  'answer  to  this,  did  you  say  to  him 
that  you  were  surprised  to  hear  uiat  from- 
him,  that  you  did  not  think  it  a  soldier's 
reason  P — To  that  effect. 

In  those  words  P — ^I  think  I  said, 
"  Qrood  God  I  is  that  a  soldier's  reason  P" 

And  then,  I  think,  I  have  understood 
that  he  said  he  saw  no  reason  why  soldiers' 
Uves  should  be  saorifioed  unnecessarily  P — 
Yes;  to  which  I  said,  "I  think  so  too; 
but  you  are  sent  for  the  protection  of  the 
inhaibitantB,  and  they  are  entitled  to  your 
assistance." 

Did  you  call  it  assistance  for  the  troops 
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to  be  sacrificed  while  the  civil  power  stayed 
at  home  P — ^I  do  not  know  what  you  call 
it.  I  state  the  facts,  and  others  must  put 
their  constmctions  upon  them,  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  hear  yours — ^perhaps  I 
might  have  said  "  protection,"  probably  it 
was. 

I  think  I  understood  from  you  there 
was  some  difficulty  on  your  part  in  letting 
any  persons  that  assembled  know  that  the 
14th  L^ragoons  were  gone  P — It  was  rather 
my  wish  to  keep  the  fact  in  the  back- 
ground. 

To  deceive  them  P — I  will  not  adopt  that 
word  from  any  man  in  England ;  I  had  no 
intention  to  deceive  any  man. 

Tatthton,  J.  (to  Ths  Attorney  Oeneral) : 
A  construction  may  be  put  upon  the 
answer  of  an  invidious  character,  which 
leads  into  those  explanations  to  which  you 
have  objected. 

The  Attorney  Qeneral:  Perhaps  there 
may,  but  I  want  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Cooke,  at  the  time  he  said  he  and  his  sons 
would  not  go  out  unless  the  military  did, 
were  kept  in  ignorance  that  they  were 
not  there  to  go  out  P — I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean  by  being  kept  in  ignorance; 
I  had  not  mentioned  it. 

He  did  not  know  it  P — ^I  did  not  tell  him. 

On  the  contrary  P — 1  do  not  know  that 
he  did  not  know  it;  I  did  not  think  it 
discreet  to  state  it ;  Mr.  Cooke  would  have 
known  it  if  he  had  stopped  a  little  longer. 

He  had  no  opportunitv  of  knowing  it 
thenp — ^I  do  not  know  that  he  had,  but 
Colonel  Brereton  came  in  a  little  time 
afterwards,  and  stated  it. 

You  have  used  the  expression,  that 
several  persons  there  wisned  there  had 
been  more  vigour  the  night  before  P — ^Yes. 

You  mentioned  something  about  firing ; 
did  any  person  say  that  by  vigour  they 
meant  firing  P — ^I  liave  not  said  that,  but 
somebody  said  something  about  firing 
upon  the  people.  I  think  some  observa- 
tion of  that  sort  was  made,  that  if  the 
people  had  been  fired  upon  on  Saturday 
night  there  would  have  been  no  rioting 
on  the  Sunday,  but  you  must  allow  me  to 
say  a  single  word ;  I  cannot  speak  to  the 
precise  expressions. 

Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral:  It  stands  now 
that  the  word  *'  firing  "  was  used. 

Parke,  J. :  It  stands  now,  that  some  of 
the  persons  were  angry  that  the  people 
had  not  been  fired  upon. 

Tauntok,  J. :  And  that  they  were  angry 
that  more  vigour  had  not  been  used  r — 
Yes,  and  some  gentleman  said,  '*  whv  was 
not  more  vigour  used  last  night  r  and 
another  said,  "Why  were  they  not  fired 
upon  last  night  P"  I  will  not  mention 
mtmes,  but  that  was  the  substance  of  what 
they  said. 

Tike  Attorney  OenercU :  You  will  not  say 


that  the  word  •'firing"  was  used?— I 
cannot. 

With  regard  to  the  clothes,  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  you  went  to  Mr. 
08home*8  to  put  on  put  on  the  dry  things  P 
— ^I  did,  and  dressedt  at  his  house. 

Did  you  come  back,  in  the  dry  things, 
to  the  office  P— Yes. 

You  got  them  wet  again  P — ^Yes,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening. 

How  long  do  you  think  you  were 
absent  P — Just  long  enough  to  put  myself 
in  dry  clothes,  eat  two  mutton  chops,  and 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  and  water. 

Allow  me  to  ask  you,  whom  did  you 
leave  at  the  office  when  you  went  away  P — 
I  think  the  mayor  and  Mr.  Alderman 
.Fripp  were  there;  whether  a^  other 
persons,  or  what  other  persons,  I  cannot 
say---I  think  Mr.  Alderman  Goldney. 

When  you  came  back  you  found  them 
there  still  P— I  did. 

Was  not  there  a  public  meeting  held  at 
the  Commercial  ItiDoms,  xm  the  3rd  of 
November,  upon  the  subject  of  this 
matter  P — There  were  one  or  two  held  in 
the  course  of  the  week. 

The  day  before  the  statement  was 
written  out  and  composed  P — I  did  not 
attend  any  public  meeting  at  the  Commer- 
cial Booms,  nor  do  I  know  of  it,  except 
having  heard  it. 

Do  you  hear  it  from  the  mayor  P — No, 
1  think  not ;  I  heard  it  generally. 

Did  you  know  that  the  property  in 
Queen  Square  was  the  property  of  the 
corporation  P — ^I  believe  it  is  so. 

Is  it  a  ground  rent  P — ^I  do  not  know. 

The  Attorney  General:  Mr.  Bti/rgea  can 
tell  usP — Did  the  corporation  make  any 
claim  for  compensation  P 

Bwrges:  They  have  brought  an  action 
against  the  hundred, (a)  as  reversioners,  for 
their  interest :  the  leases  are  granted  out 
for  forty  years,  with  covenants  for  renewal 
in  some  instances ;  in  other  instances  they 
are  granted  for  terms  absolute. 

Pabke,  J. :  One  of  the  jury  wishes  to 
know,  from  Mr.  Serjeant  Ltkdlow,  whether 
he  is  professionally  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  the  magistrates  P — I  cannot  answer  that 
with  a  simple  yes  or  no.  I  had  a  brief 
sent  to  me  some  time  ago,  and  I  sent 
word  to  say  that,  before  I  connected 
myself  with  the  cause,  I  should  wish  to 
know  whether  I  was  to  be  a  witness,  as  I 
could  not  appear  in  both  characters.  I 
came  to  town,  and  placed  mvself  in  tb^ 
hands  of  Sir  Jem>ee  aeoHett,  Mr.  Campbell, 
and  Mr.  FoUett ;  and  I  have  done  what 
they  advised  me  to  do,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  I  have  done  what  is  right. 


(a)  See  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  31. ;  2  &  8  Will.  4. 
c.  72. ;  49  &  60  Vict.  c.  88. ;  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41. 
8.  8. ;  and  see  also  above,  p.  42fir  '  ' 
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LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  Do  ^ou  remember  when 
there  wm  a  conversation  about  the  mayor 
going  to  the  palace,  whether  he  came 
downstairs  and  went  back  again  P — ^I  have 
been  turning  that  in  my  recollections,  and 
I  think  when  we  came  down  stairs,  Mr. 
Alderman  Savage  was  in  the  house,  and 
the  mayor  said,  *'  Had  we  not  bolter  have 
Mr.  Alderman  Savage  with  us  P"  And  we 
went  back  a  few  steps  to  inquire  for  him, 
but  he  had  gone  down,  in  the  meantime, 
the  chamberlain's  stairs,  and  was  gone. 
I  am  Quite  sure  there  was  not  more  than 
the  delay  of  a  minute  or  two  between  our 
going  back  again  and  going  out  of  the 
house. 

Major  Digby  Ma/^lcworth, — Examined  by 
CamjphelL 

I  believe  you  are  a  major  in  the  army, 
and  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  HiU?^l  am. 

How  long  have  you  been  upon  the  staff 
of  Lord  SUL  ? — Twenty  years ;  not  during 
the  whole  time,  but  from  the  first  of  my 
going  on  Lord  SiWs  staff.  I  have  been  in 
India  since. 

Did  you  happen  to  be  at  Bristol  on  the 
30th  of  October  P— I  was  on  the  29th. 

I  believe  you  had  been  sent  down  into 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  to  suppress  some  riots 
there  P— I  had. 

Did  you  come  to  Queen  Square  in  the 
course  of  the  Saturday  evening  P — ^I  did. 

What  was  the  state  of  Queen  Square  at 
that  time ;  about  what  time  did  you  come  P 
— I  came  first  about  one  o'clock,  and  afber^ 
wards  about  seven. 

What  was  the  state  of  Queen  Square 
about  seven  o'clock  P — A  very  large  as- 
semblage of  people,  but  not  much  rioting 
at  that  moment. 

Did  yon  find  that  any  assault  had  been 
made  upon  the  Mansion  House  P — I  did. 

Did  you  observe  any  windows  broken  P 
—I  did. 

Did  you  observe  the  iron  railings  in 
front  torn  up  P — I  did. 

Did  ^ou  observe  whether  the  curb-stones 
were  still  upon  some  of  the  iron  railings 
that  had  been  torn  upP — They  were  in 
most  instances. 

What  was  doing  with  these  railings  at 
that  time  P — Nothing  was  doing  with  them. 

When  did  you  see  them  P — They  were 
moved  from  their  situation,  and  in  an 
irregular  manner,  partly  across  the  pave- 
ment. 

Did  you  go  into  the  Mansion  House  P — 
I  did. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Man- 
sion House  P  — From  seven  till  a  little 
after  one,  occasionally  going  out  amongst 
the  people. 

Did  you  hear  any  orders  given,  or  did 
you  give  any  orders  yourself  to  Colonel 


Brereion? — I  heard  them  given,  and  I 
gave  them  myself. 

To  do  what  P — To  use  his  utmost  force 
to  put  down  the  riot. 

By  whom  were  they  given  P— By  the 
mayor. 

What  answer  was  made  by  Colonel  Bre- 
reUm  ? — He  said  he  thought  it  might  be 
done  bv  less  violent  means ;  that  6he  mob 
seemed  better  humoured  than  they  were ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  mayor  gave 
the  order  very  strongly,  he  said,  "  Am  I 
to  fire,  sir  P  "  The  mayor  paused  before 
he  gave  his  answer,  which  was,  **You 
must  fire  if  the  riot  cannot  be  suppressed 
without  it,"  or  words  as  nearly  to  that 
eHect  as  possible.  I  then  begged  the 
mavor  and  Colonel  Brereton  on  no  account 
to  nre,  and  gave  my  reasons. (a) 

What  were  the  reasons  you  gave  P — TTiat 
firing  was  a  bad  mode  for  cavalry  to  act, 
and  that  shots  which  were  desired  for 
active  rioters  would  often  reach  innocent 
people,  and  that  I  was  convinced,  by  the 
combined  effort  of  the  civil  and  military 
force,  the  people  might  be  dispersed  in  a 
few  mmutes. 

Did  you  propose  to  do  anythine  with 
the  constables  P — I  did.  I  said  that  hither- 
to the  constables  had  only  acted,  as  far  as 
I  saw,  in  a  desultory  manner,  and  that  if 
the  ma^or  would  be  good  enough  to  give 
his  assistance,  as  I  was  a  stranger,  J 
thought  an  efficient  organisation  might  be 
given  to  them  which  would  answer  the 
purpose. 


(a)  '*  Was  the  Riot  Act  read  upon  that  occa- 
sion (on  Sunday  morning)  ;  if  so,  by  whom  ? — 
I  read  it  three  limes. 

"  Did  you,  or  any  other  ma^strate  in  3'our 
presence  give  orders  to  Lieut.  Colonel  Brereton 
for  the  troops  to  fire  on  that  occasion  in  order 
to  disperse  the  rioters  ? — I  cannot  swear  that  I 
directed  Colonel  Brereton  to  give  orders  to  the 
troops  to  fire,  but  each  time  after  reading  the 
Kiot  Act  I  addressed  the  rioters.  I  entreated 
them  to  disperse  and  told  them  the  troops 
would  fire.  The  last  time  I  addressed,  Colonel 
Brereton  came  up  to  me.  I  told  him  the  riot- 
ing must  be  put  down  and  the  square  must  be 
cleared.  His  answer  was :  *  The  troops  cannot 
and  shall  not  fire.*  Their  carbines,  he  said, 
were  not  like  infantry  musketjt,  that  they  had 
been  up  all  night,  the  horses  and  the  men  were 
much  fatigued,  und  were  not  equal  to  contending 
with  the  mob."  Evidence  of  Charles  Pinney. 
Shorthand  notes  of  proceedings  in  cour:-martiaL 

"  Cross-examined  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brereton. 

"  When  the  rioters  were  in  Queen  Square  on 
Sunday  morning  (the  30th),  did  not  Colonel 
Brereton,  in  the  presence  of  Robert  Marshall, 
request  you  to  give  orders  to  fire,  and  did  you 
not  refuse  to  give  him  orders  to^re^—I  never 
heard  such  a  request,  nor  did  I  refuse  to  give 
orders  to  fire.** 
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Did  the  mayor  agree  to  that  P  — The 
mayor  agreed  to  that  immediately. 

Did  you  divide  the  conetableB  into  de- 
tachments P— Yes,  I  did,  into  four,  and 
placed  a  chief  constable  in  the  immediate 
command  of  each. 

Did  the  mayor  and  the  magistrates  co- 
operate with  you  in  giving  these  orders  P 
— The  mayor  went  with  me  into  the  ban- 
quetting  room,  where  the  whole  of  the 
constables  were  required  to  collect,  and 
where  the  four  wards  were  formed  into 
four  bodies.  The  mayor  spoke  to  them, 
and  I  gave  them  a  few  short  directions, 
which  were,  to  keep  together,  to  obey  no 
order  except  from  their  own  immediate 
chief,  and  on  no  account  to  quit  their 
ranks  till  they  were  relieved  or  desired 
togo. 

From  the  time  you  went  to  the  Mansion 
House,  about  seven,  till  yon  left,  are  you 
aware  of  anything  that  the  mayor  and 
magistrates  could  have  done  more  than 
they  did  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  city  P 
— ^Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Now,  as  nearlv  as  you  can  recollect, 
at  what  time  dia  you  leave  the  Mansion 
House  P— I  think  half-i>a8t  one. 

Was  the  Square  in  quiet  P— Perfectly . 

Did  yon  return  to  your  lodzings  P — i  es, 
I  did,  to  a  friend's  house  at  Clifcon. 

Did  you  return  to  the  Mamiion  House 
the  next  morning  P — Yes,  I  did. 

About  what  hour  P  —  I  should  think 
about  seven. 

Did  you  enter  the  Mansion  House  P — I 
did. 

Did  you  see  the  mayor  P — I  did. 

And  the  other  magistrates  P — ^I  did  not 
know  them ;  I  saw  other  persoDS  there, 
but  I  did  not  know  them. 

What  was  the  fitate  of  the  Square  at 
that  timep — There  was  a  party  of  the 
Dragoons,  about  six  of  them,  and  about 
fifty  or  sixty  people  round  the  door. 

You  think  not  more  than  fifty  or  bixty 
at  that  time  P — Not  more  at  that  time. 

Were  they  quiet  at  that  time  P — ^Yes, 
tolerably  quiet. 

Did  you  recommend  anything  with  re- 
spect to  the  Dragoons  P — Nothing. 

Did  the  Dragoons  continue  there  for  a 
considerable  time  ? — Yes. 

How  longP — Probably  for  an  hour  or 
two. 

Did  they  then  withdraw  P — Yes,  they 
did  withdraw ;  I  did  not  know  it,  but  1 
knew  it  from  what  transpired. 

Did  the  mob  increase  P — Very  much. 

Had  any  precautions  been  taken  to  bar- 
ricade the  windows  of  the  Mansion  House  P 
— They  had  been  boarded  up. 

Daring  the  night  P — During  the  night, 
1  suppose. 
,    What  number  of  persons  do  you  suppose 
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were  in  the  Mansion  House  at  that  time  P 
— Certainly  less  than  ten. 

Did  the  mob  proceed,  by-and-by,  to 
attack  the  Mansion  House  P — Yes,  they 
did. 

At  what  time  P — I  suppose  about  half- 
past  eight,  but  I  had  no  watch  with  me, 
or  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  time. 

How  did  they  attack  it  P — By  a  violent 
assault  of  stones,  and  iron  rails  and  posts 
rolled  in,  and  they  broke  down  the  wooden 
fastenings  and  the  wooden  shutter  that 
had  been  put  up. 

They  assaulted  the  Mansion  House  with 
stones  and  the  iron  rails  P — Yes. 

Had  the  mayor  had  any  protection  P — 
None. 

Did  they  force  an  entrance  into  the 
lower  rooms  of  the  Mansion  House  P — Yes, 
they  did. 

In  considerable  numbers  P  —  I  cannot 
toll  that. 

Did  you  see  whether,  from  the  window, 
there  were  any  considerable  number  of 
persons  in  the  square  P — Yes,  I  saw  a 
great  many. 

Was  there  a  great  deal  of  shouting  P — 
Yes,  a  great  deal. 

Had  the  Dragoons  withdrawn  before 
that  time  P — I  know  since  that  they  had. 

At  that  time  were  the  mob  rapidly  in- 
creasing P — Their  noise  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing certainly. 

Did  it  appear  to  you  that  the  life  of  the 
mayor  was  then  in  danger  P  —  Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. 

You  have  no  doubt  about  it  nowP — 
None. 

Did  you  give  the  mayor  any  advice  P — I 
did. 

What  was  itP — I  said  to  him  "Now, 
sir,  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  going,"  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

What  said  the  mayor  P— **  I  do  not  know ; 
I  think  I  ought  to  stay  hei*e." 

What  did  you  say  to  that  P — I  said,  as  a 
soldier  I  could  assure  him  it  was  right  for 
him  to  go—*  *  it  is  even  your  duty." 

Upon  that  aid  he  agree  to  leave  the 
Mansion  House  H — He  did ;  I  had  pre- 
viously asked  whether  there  was  a  Mkck 
way  of  escape  when  the  riot  increased. 

Did  he  upon  that,  or  any  other  occasion, 
show  any  want  of  personal  courage  P — 
Never. 

Was  he  cool,  collected,  and  firm  P— As 
cool  as  ever  I  saw  any  man,  and  I  may 
add,  perhaps  not  untruly,  the  most  cool  of 
the  party. 

And  you  accompanied  him  in  escaping 
from  the  Mansion  House  P — I  did. 

Were  you  always  together  P  —  Yes, 
always. 

State  how  you  did  escape  P — We  were 
standing  on  the  landing-place,  at  the  first 
story,  and  went  uptowuds  the  bed-roomB, 
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but  on  the  landing-place,  hidf  up  the  stair- 
case,  there  was  a  window  looking  on  the 
leads  of  the  Custom  House,  and  out  of 
which  we  got  upon  the  leads. 

From  the  leads? — From  the  leads  we 
descended  into  ant)pen  court. 

Bdonging  to  Mr.  Leman^e  premises  ? — 
I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

But  the  open  court  of  an  adjoining 
house  P — ^No;  I  think  it  belonged  to  the 
Mansion  House. 

From  the  open  court  how  did  you  go  P — 
A  ladder  was  brought,  and  we  got  over  a 
low  wall  into  another  court,  and  that  I 
take  to  be  the  court  of  the  adjoining  house, 
but  I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

How  did  you  get  the  ladder  P — Some 
person  brought  it ;  I  did  not  know  him. 

Wert  there  any  women  there? — None 
that  I  saw ;  certamly  none. 

Yon  say  there  were  no  women  there  P — 
No,  none,  not  at  the  part  where  we  were. 

I  mean  when  you  and  the  mayor  were 
escaping — ^were  you  ever  in  any  room  with 
women,  or  did  any  women  assist  P — I  never 
saw  any  the  whole  time. 

Was  the  mayor  close  by  the  whole  time  ? 
— He  was  close  by  me.  I  assisted  him  up 
the  ladder ;  he  went  up  the  ladder  before 
me,  and  I  assisted  him  up. 

From  the  second  court  whence  did  you 

groceedP-^We  went  to  the  leads  of  the 
ouse  of  which  that  was  a  court ;  we  went 
into  the  house  and  got  upon  the  leads,  and 
from  thence  over  the  leads  of  several 
houses,  between  the  doable  roofs,  and  at 
last  reached  what  they  told  me  was  the 
Custom  House,  and  there  was  one  of  the 
party  kicked  a  pane  of  glass  out,  with  a 
view  to  open  the  window ;  but  before  it 
was  opened,  a  woman  came  up  and  opened 
the  window,  and  we  got  into  the  Custom 
House. 

Where  did  you  part  with  the  mayor  P — 
In  College  Green. 

Were  there  any  other  gentlemen  with 
you  and  the  mayor  P — Yes,  four,  or  five, 
or  six. 

Four  or  five  men? — ^Yes,  men  all  of 
them. 

You  accompanied  the  mayor  to  College 
Qreen  P— Yes,  I  did. 

Did  all  those  five  or  six  escape  in  the 
same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  P — ^Two 
or  three  escaped  with  us. 

LiTtLEDALB,  J.:  What  is  the  object  of 
this? 

Scarlett:  There  has  been  a  witness 
called  to  speak  to  the  mode  of  the  mayor's 
escape,  and  throw  a  great  deal  of  ridicule 
upon  him. 

Pabke,  J. :  That  is  not  material  to  the 


Scarlett :  I  cannot  tell ;  it  was  thought 
mstezial  enough  to  ask  the  qoestion. 


GampbeU:  You  accompanied  him  to 
College  Green  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  at  the  Council  House  during 
any  part  of  the  Sunday  P — Yes,  I  was. 

Without  carrying  you  through  that 
detail  aeain,  did  it  appear  to  you  that  the 
mayor  nad  any  means,  by  the  civil  force, 
to  suppress  the  riots  that  were  then  exist- 
ing in  the  city. 

The  Attorney  General :  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  anyone  to  answer  that  question. 

Campbell:  Did  the  persons  you  saw 
decline,  without  the  assistance  of  tipte 
military,  to  assist  the  mayor  P — On  offering 
to  take  a  constable's  statf*,  and  heading  the 
people,  five  or  six  offered  to  go  with  me, 
but  the  others  said  they  were  too  few, 
they  had  better  wait  for  more. 

LiTTLEDALB,  J. :  When  was  this  P— It 
occurred  between  six  aud  eight  o'clock  on 
the  Sunda>y  evening. 

CampheU:  Did  you  hear  any  persons 
express  any  disappointment  that  the  mili- 
tary did  not  co-operate  P — Yes,  I  did. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  How  mauv  were  the 
rest  that  refused  to  go? — They  were  in 
different  rooms,  and  upon  the  staircase, 
and  on  the  passage.  I  should  guess  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  but  I  speak  that  quite 
loosely. 

CampheU :  Was  there  a  desire  expressed 
by  them,  that  the  military  should  co- 
operate P — There  was,  and  by  others,  if 
the  magistrates  would  do  without  the 
military,  they  would  endeavour  to  get 
some  bodjr  together,  and  endeavour  to 
quell  the  riots  without. 

That  was  on  the  condition  that  the  mili- 
tary should  not  be  employed  ? — Yes,  ex- 
pressly on  that  condition. 

Do  you  know  who  it  was  made  that  con- 
dition P — Mr.  Herapaih. 

That  is  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
described  as  the  President  of  the  Political 
Union  ? — ^I  understand  so. 

On  the  Mondav  morning  at  what  hour 
did  you  go  to  Queen  Square  ? —About  a 
quarter  before  six. 

In  what  state  was  it  at  that  time  ?— Two 
sides  were  burned. 

Were  there  many  of  the  mob  at  that 
time  P — ^A  great  many  at  one  quarter  of 
the  Square,  where  they  were  about  two 
houses  on  the  remaining  side. 

Will  you  state  what  steps  were  taken  to 
suppress  the  riot  P— I  met  the  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards,  with  Colonel  Brereton  and  Comet 
Kelson  at  their  head,  patrolling  through 
the  street  that  communicates  from  Prince's 
Street  to  the  Square,  at  the  angle  of  the 
two  burning  sides.  I  met  them  at  that 
comer  just  opposite  to  the  mob,  when  se^ 
ing  the  mob  had  actually  broken  into  the 
two  houses  by  which  there  is  an  indent  in 
the  bsflin,  by  which  the  bowsprits  of  the 
ships  in  the  basia  come  near  the  hoTues, 
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it  occnrred  to  me  that  the  shipping  might 
catch  fire,  and  the  whole  city  be  burnt. 

What  did  you  do  upon  that? — I  took 
the  liberty  of  mentioning  that,  to  excuse 
the  highly  unmilitary  act  I  did.  I  called 
out  *'  Colonel  Brereton,  we  must  charge," 
and,  without  waiting  for  his  answer,  I  gave 
the  word  of  command  to  charge. 
■  You  were  mounted  P — ^I  was. 

^nd  charged  at  the  head  of  them  P — I 
did. 

Did  you  order  sereral  succossiTe  chargesP 
—I  did. 

Under  the  extreme  circumstances  of  the 
case,'  superseding  your  superior  officer  P — 
Yes. 

Colonel  Brereton  charged  with  youP — 
Yes,  and  as  we  were  going  at  speed,  I  said, 
**I  beg  your  pardon.  Colonel  Brereton, 
but  I  could  not  help  it." 

Did  you  succeed  m  clearing  the  Square  P 
— ^No. 

You  saved  the  houses  P — Yes. 

But  you  could  not,  without  more  force, 
disperse  the  mob  P — ^I  thought  not ;  they 
collected  in  the  courts  before  the  houses  ; 
as  soon  as  we  dispersed  them  they  got 
inside  the  rails  of  those  courts,  and  col- 
lected as  fast  afl  we  cleared  them,  and  fired 
some  shots. 

The  mob  didP — ^Yes,  three  or  four  shots 
at  the  military,  and  a  yolley  of  stones,  but 
not  a  serious  resistance  worth  mentioning. 

Did  you  propose  to  go  to  Keynsham  to 
fetch  the  14th  Dragoons  P — I  did ;  I  being 
the  only  person,  although  a  soldier  in 
plain  clothes,  and  likely  to  get  through 
the  mob. 

Did  you  ride  off  to  Keynsham  P — I  did. 

Did  you  bring  them  back  as  speedily  as 
you  could  P — I  rode  off  at  a  gallop,  but 
brought  them  back  at  a  walk. 

So  as  not  to  tire  the  horses  P — Yes. 

Upon  your  return  with  the  14th,  did 
you  find  that  Major  Sechwith  had  arrived  p 
—Yes,  I  did. 

Were  they  put  under  the  command  of 
Major  Beckwith  as  the  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment P — I  gave  them  up  to  Colonel  Brei-e- 
ton,  and  went  to  the  magistrates. 

Certain  charges  were  afterwards  made, 
and  the  mob  completely  dispersed  P — Yes, 
I  went  afterwards,  and  joined  the  14th 
Dragoons. 

A  good  many  lives  were  lost  P — A  great 
many  were  wounded,  but  I  should  not  say 
many,  but  several  lives  were  lost.  I  saw 
about  five  or  six  killed  myself. 

How  many  troops  were  there  altogether 
making  these  final  charges  P  —  The  3rd 
Dragoon  Guards  were  not  engaged  in  the 
charges ;  the  final  charges  were  made  by  57 
men  of  the  two  troops,  who  were  joined  by 
a  third  troop  that  arrived  from  Gloucester 
of  more  than  a  hundred. 


Did  you  make  several  charges  with  the 
three  troops  of  the  14th  P — We  did. 

How  long  was  it  before  the  mob  were 
completely  dispersed  from  the  time  you 
began  making  charges  P — I  was  not  alx>ve 
an  hour  with  them ;  as  soon  as  I  saw  the 
body  of  the  mob  dispersed  I  joined  the 
magistrates.  .  . 

Were  they  pretty  much  engaged  in  dis- 
persing the  bodies  of  the  mobs  r--Yea. 

And  then  the  peace  of  the  city  was 
completely  restored  P — Yes,  it  was. 

Do  you  know  how  many  men  there  were 
of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards  ?— Thirty, 
three,  and  twen^- three  engaged  in  the 
charge,  but  there  were  thirty -three  per-- 
sons  in  the  Square. 

At  the  time  when  the  peace  of  the  city 
was  completely  restored,  did  you  observe 
there  was  no  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
mayor  P — ^Indeed,  for  the  contrary,  every 
suggestion  that  I  could  give  as  a  military 
man  he  entertained,  and  had.executed^  or 
caused  to  be  executed* 

With  the  means  that  he  possessed,  are 
you  aware  of  anything  that  he  could  have 
done  to  have  restored  the  peace  of  the 
city  P — Nothing  more  than  any  means  that 
I  saw. 

Cross-examined  by  The  Attorney  OeneraL 

'  On  the  Saturday  evening  when  yon 
were  there,  before  you  marshalled  the 
constables,  was  not  there  an  entire  want 
of  organisation  among  them?  —  There 
was. 

Were  there  many  irregular  confiicts 
among  them  and  the. people  not  at  all 
directed  and  controlled  by  any  magistrate  P 
—Yes,  apparently. 

With  respect  to  the  time  of  the  escape 
the  next  morning,  vou  say  there  were  no 
women  present  at  the  time  P — Ko. 

Had  the  women  any  notice  so  that  they 
did  escape  at  all  P — ^I  think  I  rememb^ 
the  mayor  sending  notice  to  them  to  es«^ 
cape,  but  I  cannot  speak  positively. 

Did  you  see  them  r — Not  at  all. 

When  you  say  four  or  five  men  were  es- 
caping at.  that  time,  can  you  mention 
their  names  P — ^Not  at  all ;  I  fancied  they 
were  special  constables ;  I  knew  the  faces 
of  one  or  two. 

You  parted  with  the  mayor  at  College 
Green  on  his  way  to  the  Council  House  or 
the  Guildhall  P — I  do  not  know  where  he 
went. 

It  was  in  that  direction  P — ^No,  not  at 
all. 

And  I  think  you  left  Bristol  then  P— I 
went  to  Clifton. 

At  that  time  of  the  morning  P — I  sup- 
pose between  eight  and  nine. 

Did  you  remain  at  Clifton  the  whole  of 
the  day  P — No,  I  did  not. 
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Where  were  yon  P — Frequently  in  Bristol 
upon  horseback. 

How  long  did  yon  remain  at  Clifton  be- 
fore yon  retnmed  to  Bristol  P — About  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  but  I  am 
very  uncertain  about  the  time. 

What  part  of  the  city  did  you  return  to  ? 
— I  certainly  went  to  Qaeen  Square  and 
to  Welsh  Back,  but  I  do  not  remember  the 
particulars. 

Ton  have  stated  that  you  do  not  know 
much  of  what  was  going  on  on  Sunday  P — 
No,  very  little  except  generally.  I  did  not 
know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

You  published  what  you  called  n  per- 
sonal narrative  soon  after  that  P — I  printed 
it  without  intending  it  should  be  pub- 
Hfihed. 

It  found  its  way  into  the  papers  P — It 
did. 

Did  you  compose  it  by  Lord  HilVs  de- 
sire or  anybody's  desire  P — No,  not  by  any- 
body's desire.  Yes,  I  beg  your  pardon,  it 
was  by  his  desire  ;  he  desired  me  to  give 
him  a  written  statement  of  what  I  had 
noticed. 

Waa  it  by  his  Lordship's  desire  you 
printed  it  P — No, 

It  appeared  in  the  London  papers;  it 
was  dated  the  8th  of  November,  I  think  P 
-r-Yes,  it  was. 

When  was  it  printed  P — Immediately. 

How  soon  did  it  appear  in  the  papers  P 
— The  first  time  I  saw  it  was  on  my  return 
to  Bristol;  it  appeared  in  the  Bristol 
papers,  I  should  tnink  the  10th  or  lltb. 

Were  you  called  as  a  witness  before  the 
Military  Court  of  Inquiry  that  sat  at 
Bristol  (a)  P— I  wa?. 

You  were  summoned  to  attend  the  court 
martial  P — It  was  at  the  court-martial  I 
was  summoned ;  I  was  not  at  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  ;  I  only  went  to  verify  my  narra- 
tive ;  thev  took  that  as  my  evidence. 

Towards  the  evening  of  Sunday  you 
went  away  from  the  scene  of  mischief? — 
Yes. 

'*  Disgusted  at  the  party  spirit  you  wit- 
nessed among  the  inhabitants,  and  re- 
solved to  retire  to  rest  and  do  nothing  till 
the  following  morning  P  " — Yes. 

Were  you  convinced  that — 

'*  such  scenes  would  then  occur  as  would  then 
arouse  the  public  feeling,  and  render  the  mili- 
tary force  tolerably  effective;  I  little  antici- 
pated, however,  the  fearful  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief? "(6) 

— I  was. 
That  was  your  feeling  P — Yes,  it  was. 
Probably  you  were  not  called  in  as  a 

(a)  To  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Brereton. 

(6)  Extract  from  Major  Mack  worth  *9  narra- 
tive. 


witness  at  the  court-martial  P  —  Yes,    I 
was. 

Be-examined  by  Scarlett, 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain 
what  you  mean  by  the  "  party  spirit "  you 
witnessed  P — On  several  gronaos.  I  had 
employed  myself  a  good  deal  on  Sunday 
in  going  among  the  mob  in  various  places 
to  ascertain  their  feeling,  and  to  see  what 
the  views  of  the  spectators  were,  whether 
it  was  mere  curiosity,  whether  they  felt 
any  sympathy  with  the  mischievous 
rioters. 

What  was  the  result  of  your  remarks  P — 
I  spoke  to  many  of  the  mischief  of  re- 
maming,  that  they  seemed  to  aid  the 
mob,  and  I  had  various  answers;  some 
**  That  all  was  right,"  and  others  '*  That 
they  were  there  for  the  King  and  Reform," 
and  a  variety  of  foolish  remarks. 

Some  said  that  all  was  right,  and  others . 
that  they  were  there  for  the  King  and  Re- 
form ;  anything  else  P  —I  begged  them  to 
go  away  ;  that  they  were  aiding  the  mob, 
in  fact,  by  their  presence  if  nothing  else, 
and  they  would  not.  I  spoke  to  several 
wdl-dressed  people;  but  what  I  princi- 
pally alluded  to  in  the  narrative  was  the 
discussion  to  which  I  was  a  witness  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  at  the  town  hall  between 
the  inhabitants,  and  which  showed  a  great 
deal  of  party  spirit,  in  my  judgment. 

Can  you  mention  any  particulars  P — ^Was 
it  about  the  use  of  the  military  P — ^The  par- 
ticulars were  innumerable ;  some  propos- 
ing one  plan,  and  some  another ;  and  some 
accusing  the  others,  that  all  this  mischief 
arose  from  their  political  sentiments,  and 
others  recriminating,  and  nothing  agreed 
upon.  When  a  magistrate  proposed  one 
thing,  another  person  sr«rted  another 
thing ;  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  correct  idea 
of  it. 

Did  you  find  the  parties  present  willing 
to  accept  any  proposition  of  the  justices  p 
— I  think  a  good  number,  certainly  would  ; 
others  would  not ;  from  their  general  senti- 
ments, a  number  would  have  seconded  the 
maffistrates  in  any  proposition  they  might 
make,  but  the  others  would  not. 

From  what  you  did  see  and  observe,  did 
you  consider  the  prevalence  of  that  spirit 
very  unfortunate  at  the  time,  and  rendered 
the  mayor  incapable  of  commanding  their 
aid  P — I  did  think  so.  I  was  satisfied,  until  . 
something  occurred  to  unite  them,  nothing 
effectual  would  be  done. 

That  is  the  sentiment  you  expressed  to 
my  learned  friend,  upon  his  putting  the 
Question  to  >ou,  that  till  something  was 
done  to  induce  them  to  act,  nothing  could 
be  effected ;  did  you  from  the  appearance 
of  the  mob  apprehend  that  some  mischief 
would  ensue  on  the  Sunday  P — ^I  had  no 
doubt,  from  the  gaols  having  been  burnt. 
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and  the  mob  unopposed,  that  the^  would 
TOTOceed  to  attack  private  property,  judging 
from  a  general  principle. 

Was  that  what  you  alluded  to  ?— Yes,  I 
stated  it  to  the  meeting,  in  the  presence 
of  Alderman  Savage. 

At  the  Council  House  J*— Yes,  Mr.  Alder- 
man Savage  was  the  only  person  except 
Mr.  Alderman  HUhouee,  who  was  pointed 
out  to  me,  that  I  knew. 

Do.  you  mean  the  meeting  at  the  Council 
House  ? — ^I  do. 

Was  the  mayor  there  P — Not  at  that  par- 
ticular time. 

When  you  returned,  on  the  Monday 
morning,  what  you  expected  had  taken 
place  P — Yes,  except  that  it  was  worse. 

You  had  not  anticipated  it  being  so 
bad  P— No. 

Did  you  find,  on  the  Monday,  that  the 
operations  of  that  night  had  produced  a 
totally  different  sentiment  in  tne  inhabi- 
tants P — Yes,  a  totally  different  sentiment ; 
I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  witnessing  it. 

What  was  it  r— When  T  brought  in  the 
14th  Dragoons,  I  brought  them  through 
one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  citr,  inhabited 
by  the  lower  orders,  and  at  the  doors  we 
were  welcomed  with  exclamations  of  de- 
light and  joy. 

That  was  the  same  troop  that  had  been 
hooted  and  pelted  but  the  day  before  P — 
Yes,  the  same  squadron. 

My  learned  friend  has  asked  you  whether 
till  you  proposed  the  organization  of  the 
constables,  you  perceived  any  organization 
of  them,  to  make  them  effective ;  was  it 
suggested  to  you,  by  your  military  know- 
ledge and  tactics,  that  it  was  proper  to 
organize  them  and  head  themP — It  was 
suggested  by  seeing  them  heaped  up  in  a 
useless  mass  at  the  Mansion  House,  and 
just  at  tbe  door. 

Was  that  heaping  up  at  the  Mansion 
House  the  result  of  the  order  of  the  magis- 
trates, or  of  the  whole  disorder  of  the 
thing  P — The  result  of  the  whole  disorder 
evidently. 

When  the  constables  were  organized  in 
that  way,  have  you  any  reason  to  know 
whether  the  bodies  did  keep  together  as 
you  had  ordered  them,  or  quitted  their 
places? -They  did  pretty  well  for  about 
half  an  hour,  until  I  thought  the  riot  was 
over.  I  had  visited  them  frequently,  to 
fiee  them,  and  about  an  hoar  afterwards  I 
left  the  place,  and  went  home,  all  seeming 
quiet. 

Did  the  knowledge  of  year  profession 
and  your  habits  lea^  you  to  form  a  better 
judgment  than  those  aldermen  had,  upon 
the  subject  of  organization  and  arrange- 
ment P — Yes ;  I  should  not  have  interfered 
had  I  not  conceived  it  a  military  question,  ' 
and  it  was  for  that  reason  1  was  directed  | 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  give  any  , 


advice  I  could  to  the  magistrates,  parely 
upon  professional  matters. 

I  hope  1  may  ask  you,  without  dispa- 
raging my  client,  whether  you  discovered 
anv  gpreat  militaiT  talent  among  the 
aldermen  of  Bristol  P— I  had  no  opportu- 
nity. 

Yon  did  not  ascertain,  by  examination, 
whether  they  had  been  Rccustomed  to 
defend  a  besieged  town  P — 'No. 

Or  to  discipline  troops P — "No. 

The  Attorney  General :  Did  you  not 
BQg^est  the  employment  of  the  pensioners 
two  days  before  P — I  did. 

Did  you  know  how  many  there  were, 
at  Bristol  P — 'No,  I  did  not ;  1  asked,  and 
was  told  about  300. 

Did  you  suggest  it  to  the  mayor  P — ^Yes, 
in  a  private  house. 

Scarlett :  That  was  two  days  before  P — 
Yes. 

What  answer  did  you  obtain  P — That 
the  mayor  did  not  think  they  could  be 
assembled  without  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
to  assemble  them. 

That  there  was  not  time  to  do  it  by  the 
29th  P— Yes. 

He  stated  that  as  his  opinion  P — Yes. 

Did  the  mayor  inform  you  how  many 
constables  had  been  arranged  P — No,  he  did 
not ;  I  did  not  press  the  subject  so  much 
as  I  ought  to  have  done.  May  J  be  per- 
mitted to  make  one  remark  as  to  the  3rd 
Dragoons  P  And  it  is  without  having  any 
bearing  upon  this  cause.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  conduct  of  the  3rd  JDi*agoons 
must  have  excited  a  strong  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  the  magistrates,  and  inhabi- 
tants, that  they  would  not  do  their  duty ; 
but  I  beg  to  say,  that  from  their  conduct 
afterwards,  I  am  satisfied  they  only 
thought  they  were  following  the  example 
pointed  out  by  Colonel  Brereton,  and  that 
ne  did  it  probably  from  humane  motives. 

Captain  John  Coohe. — Examined  by 
Campbell, 

You  are  a  captain  in  the  militia  P — ^I  am, 
and  on  half-pay  in  the  line. 

Were  you  at  Guildhall,  at  Bristol,  on 
this  Sunday,  the  30th  of  October  P— Yes, 
I  was. 

At  what  hour  did  you  go  to  the  Guild- 
hall P — About  three  o'clock. 

Did  you  see  the  magistrates  there  P — I 
saw  the  mayor,  and  some  of  the  magis- 
trates. 

Did  you  hear  any  of  the  citizens  saying 
whether  they  would  act  with  or  without 
troops  P — The  general  feeling  was,  that 
they  could  do  nothingwithout  the  soldiers. 

Was  that  said  P— oTes,  it  was  said  by 
almost  evervone  there. 

Did  you  hear  anything  said  to  Colonel 
Brereton  about  the  military  P — He  came  in 
soon  after  that  time,  and  Mr.  Ludlow,  who 
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hftd  been  then  speakins  to  the  persons 
assembled,  asked  him  ifne  knew  the  state 
of  the  city,  and  whether  he  was  prepared 
still  to  keep  awaj  the  troops  nnder  the 
circamstances  in  whioh  it  was  placed. 

What  said  he  to  that  P — Colonel  Brereton 
said  they  were  tired  and  jaded  and  unfit 
for  duty,  and  their  lives  would  be  in 
danger. 

Fabke,  J. :  That  has  been  proved  five 
or  six  times  over. 

Cam^eU .-  He  refused  to  bring  them 
back  P— Yes. 

Did  it  appear  to  you  to  be  possible  for 
the  magistrates  to  got  any  civil  force  to 
act  without  the  military  P — No,  there  were 
less  than  one  hundred  persons  assembled. 
Did  the  majority  of  those  say  that  they 
would  not  act  without  the  military  P— Yes, 
they  were  calling  out  for  the  soldiers ;  and 
some  of  them  said  they  were  sacrificed  to 
the  mob. 

Before  the  mag^trates  left  the  Guild- 
hall and  went  to  the  Council  House,  did 
you  hear  any  deliberation  as  to  what 
would  be  the  best  place  to  make  a  stand 
atP — I  was  not  standing  far  from  Mr. 
Ludlow  when  he  asked  whether  that  was 
the  best  place  to  make  a  stand  at,  ex- 
pecting an  attack.  I  said,  I  thought  the 
Council  House  was  better  than  tnat,  as 
there  were  two  fronts  to  the  street  and  a 
great  many  windows,  and  the  Guildhall 
was  a  long  narrow  building. 

Was  there  anything  said  about  keeping 
together  P — ^I  think  not ;  Mr.  Ludlow  said, 
*'  Do  not  let  us  give  it  up,  though  the 
soldiers  are  gone,  I  am  ready  to  stand 
here  to  the  last,  if  you  think  this  is  the 
best  place." 

You  having  recommended  the  magis- 
trates to  adjourn  to  the  Council  House  P — 
Yes,  which  they  did  soon  after. 

Do  you  know  the  city  of  Bristol  well  P — 
I  do. 

In  your  judgment,  would  it  have  been  a 
prudent  thing  to  have  put  fire-arms  into 
the  hands  of  the  constables  to  suppress 
the  mobP — I  should  think  the  most  im- 
prudent thing  that  could  have  been 
adopted. 

For  what  reason  ? — There  were  no  sol- 
diers to  support  them.  They  must  have 
acted  on  the  offensive,  and  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  that  could  have  long  lasted  with 
undisciplined  persons.  Although  they 
might  for  a  time  have  been  of  use  they 
would  have  lost  their  arms,  and  been  un- 
able to  stand  against  the  mob,  and  there 
must  have  been  a  great  sacrifice  of  life 
and  property. 

Cross-examined  by  Tlie  Attorney  General. 
Did  you  give  that  opinion  aloud  in  the 
Guildhall  P--Yes ;  I  do  not  know  that  all 
the  persons  there  heard  it. 


Did  you  state  it  alone  f— -I  stated  it  to 
Mr.  Ludlow. 
Did  you  state  it  aloud  P<~Ko. 
Were  there  persons  wishing  to  have 
fire-arms  that  they  might  do  garrison 
duty  in  their  own  defSenceP^—I  did  not 
hear  them. 

How  came  you  to  mention  it  then  P — ^It 
was  stated  there. 

By  whom  P — I  was  askad  whether  arming  • 
citizens  would  do,  whether  I  thought  it 
would  be  attended  with  any  advantage. 

Who  put  that  question  P — I  really  do 
not  know. 

Was  that  question  put  without  a  dis- 
position being  expressed  to.  use  arms  if 
they  could  get  them  P — ^There  was  a  ^ene* 
ral  cry  for  the  assistanoe  of  the  soldiers  ; 
the  state  the  town  was  in  probably  sug> 
gested  the  idea  of  wishing  to  arm  them- 
selves. 

Was  that  wish  expressed  P — ^I  had  heard 
it. 

Upon  your  oath  did  von  give  that, 
opinion  about  the  use  of  arms-  without 
hearing  many  persons  express  a  wish  to 
be  trusted  with  themP — I  did  not  hear 
many  persons  express  a  wisb  to  be  trusted 
with  them. 

Some  P — I  do  not  know. 
One  P — I  do  not  know  that  it  was  men- 
tioned in  the  halL 

Have  you  seen  much  service  P — I  have 
not. 

Have  you  served  in  Spain  or  ia  Holland  P 
— ^No,  I  have  not. 

In  the  militia  P-— I  have  been  in  the 
militia  the  greater  part  of  my  life. 

Did  the  mayor  resort  to  you  for  advice 
upon  the  mode  in  which  the  town  was  to 
be  defended  P— Not  at  all. 

Did  any  other  person  express  the  same 
opinion  with  you  as  to  the  use  of  arms  by 
the  citizens  P — I  did  not  hear  any  opinion 
of  the  kind  expressed. 

Do  you  live  at  Bristol  P«^I  do. 
Are  you  a  housekeeper  there  P — ^No,  I 
am  not. 
A  lodger,  perhaps  P — ^A  lodger. 
As  you  thought  the  use  of  fire-arms  im- 
prudent, did  you  suggest  anything  else 
that  could  be  done  ?— -I  did  not. 

Did  you  think  that  the- Council  Bouse 
was  belter  to  defend,  beoanse  it  had  two 
fronts  to  the  street  P— Yes. 

And  the  Guildhall  only  one  and  narrow  ? 
—Yes. 

Two  fronts  and  more  windows  P — ^Yes. 
And  an  escape  behind  P — I  am  speaking- 
of  the  Guildhall ;  there  was  only  one  small 
door  behind  at  the  Guildhall. 

How  many  at  the  Council  House  P — ^I 
really  do  not  know. 

Not  know !    Why  you  were  comparing 

these  two  military  positions  P— Not  strictly. 

You  thought  it  better  to  make  the  Conn- 
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eil  House  tho  place  of  last  defence  because 
Ihere  was  a  better  mode  of  escape  P — I  said 
no  snch  thing. 

I  so  understood  yon  P — I  said  beoanse  it 
was  better  to  defend  and  had  two  fronts 
to  the  street. 

Did  yon  not  state  that  to  Mr.  Serjeant 
L^idlow .?— No. 

That  there  was  bnt  one  escape  P — I  said 
there  was  bnt  one  door,  and  a  long  nar- 
row bnilding,  and  they  could  not  defend 
themselyes. 

Be-examined  by  GamfpheU, 

Was  anyone  forbidden  to  use  arms  in 
his  own  defence  ? — ^No. 

In  defence  of  his  person,  his  property, 
or  hia  life  P— No. 

My  question  was,  did  you  think  it  a 
prudent  thing  to  arm  the  constables,  with 
a  view  actively  to  disperse  the  mobP— 
Certainly  not. 

You  gave  that  as  your  opinion  P — Cer- 
tainly. 

In  your  judgment,  would  the  mob  have 
had  a  better  opportunity  of  assailing  the 
Guildhall  than  the  Council  House  P — I 
think  much  better. 

Explain  why  P — There  was  a  door  open- 
ing to  the  street  at  the  G-uildhall,  and  on 
the.  other  side  there  was  another  door, 
but  it  was  rather  the  difference  in  the 
form  and  the  number  of  windows  it  like- 
wise had. 

Fabke,  J. :  It  is  perfectly  immaterial 
which  of  the  two  was  the  most  defensible ; 
a  great  manv  inquiries  we  have  had  have 
been  perfectly  immaterial. . 

Campbell:  It  appears  that  my  learned 
friend,  as  a  general  officer,  knows  more 
.than  Captain  Coohe. 

The  Attorney  Qenerckl :  I  do  not  compete 
with  him  in  a^thing. 

Campbell :  He  is  as  respectable  as  any 
man  in  this  Court. 

The  Attorney  General :  A  friend  of  the 
town  clerk. 

CampbeU:  He  is  the  friend  of  those  I 
value  as  much  as  anyone  in  this  Court. 
(To  the  witness.)  Was  that  your  opinion 
as  to  the  Council  House  P — Yes,  certainly. 

Scarlett :  Will  your  Lordships  permit 
me  to  ask  Major  Mackworth  as  to  the 
expediency  of  putting  arms  in  the  hands 
of  the  mob  P — I  forgot  it  before. 

Major  Bidby  Mackworth  called  again.— 
Examined  by  Scarlett, 

In  your  iudgment,  would  it  have  been 
discreet  to  have  trusted  the  constables,  or 
the  inhabitants  generally,  who  were  readv 
to  come  forward,  if  any  there  were,  witn 
fire-arms,  for  the  purpose  of  offensive 
measures  P — Certainly  not ;  it  would  have 
been  the  worst  thing  in  the  world, 
o    61636. 


With  respect  to  a  man  firing  out  of  his 
own  window,  to  defend  his  house,  any 
man  may  do  thatP — That  is  a  different 
thing. 

The  Attorney  General :  Suppose  you  had 
been  there  to  marshal  them  P — I  should 
not  have  given  them  fire-arms  when  I 
offered  to  lead  them. 

Supposing  no  military  force  were  to  be 
had  at  all,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  ready  to  act  with  fire-arms  to  dis- 
perse the  mob,  do  you  not  think  they 
might  have  been  so  marshalled  as  to  do 
essential  service  to  the  city  p — ^Not  in  any 
reasonable  time. 

What  do  you  call  reasonable  time  P — ^A 
day  or  two ;  they  must  be  exercised. 

Did  you  ever  make  the  experiment  P— 
Never. 

There  was  no  question  put  to  you  upon 
this  subject  P — None  whatever. 

If  any  question  had  been  put  to  you, 
should  you  have  hesitated  in  dissuading 
them  from  doing  it  p — Not  an  instant. 

Tauhton,  J.:  Though  you  never  made 
the  experiment,  did  you  ever,  in  the  whole 
course  of  your  experience,  hear  of  such  an 
experiment  being  made  P — ^No,  it  is  gene- 
rally considered  so  dangerous  to  put  arms 
into  the  hands  of  voung  recruits,  that  they 
had  rather  be  without  them. 

The  Attorney  General :  Who  had  rather 
be  without  themP — The  officer  com- 
manding them  would  rather  not  have  the 
service  of  recruits  with  arms  in  their 
hands. 

William  Diaper  Brice, — Examined  by 
FolUtt. 

£The  partner  of  Mr.  Bwr^e»,  (a) previously 
examined.  His  account  is  strictly  cor- 
rect. I  remember  going  to  the  ma^or  at 
Mr.  Fripp*8  house  for  the  billets  K>r  the 
Dodington  troop.] 

About  what  time  in  the  night  did  you 
get  to  Mr.  Fripp'e  ? — At  about  ten  minutes 
to  twelve,  a  little  before  twelve. 

You  and  your  son  went  together  P — ^We 
did. 

Had  you  taken  any  blank  billets  with 
you  to  be  filled  upP— No,  I  got  them 
there ;  they  were  written  there. 

You  were  present  when  the  letter  that 
was  read  just  now  was  written  P — I  was. 

And  the  billets  signed  by  the  mayor  P — 
Yes. 

And  the  letter  and  the  billets  were  then 
given  to  youP — Mr.  Alderman  Frvpp 
mentioned  how  they  should  be  sent ;  and 
the  mayor  said,  "  How  are  they  to  be 
sent  P  "    I  said  I  would  take  them. 

Mr.  Alderman  Frvpp  was  present  P-^ 
Yes. 

(a)  See  above,  p.  951. 
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When  yoa  got  that  letter  and  4ihe 
billetg,  where  md  you  go  P — I  went  with 
myBonto  the  recmitizig  office  in  College 
Green. 

Who  did  yon  find  there  P-«^We  saw  a 
man  at  the  door,  ont  of  regimentals ;  bnt 
he  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  8ta£f 
se^eants. 

•  f&d  yon  inquire  for  Colonel  Brerekn  f — 
Yes,  I  did. 

Did  yon  find  him  there  P — The  man 
gaye  me  an  answer  I  conld  nofc  nnder- 
stand ;  he  did  not  apnear  to  know  what 
he  was  abont.  I  saia,  "I  haye  got  a 
letter  from  the  mayor,  I  mnst  find  Colonel 
Brereton,*'  He  said,  *'  Yon  cannot  come  in 
here,  he  is  not  here."  I  said  I  mnst  go 
in,  and  we  both  forced  onrselyes  past  him, 
and  went  through  the  court,  and  got  into 
Colonel  Breretonra  office. 

You  found  he  was  not  there  P — ^Yes; 
but  we  saw  a  man  sitting  there,  who  said 
he  would  take  us  immediately  to  Colonel 
Brereion ;  he  was  across  the  Gfreen. 

Did  you  go  across  the  Green  P — Yes,  we 
did. 

To  Mr.  JFran«V*f— Yes. 

He  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  P— He  is 
ihe  district  adjutant. 

Did  you  see  Lieutenant  Franeis .?— No. 

Whom  did  you  see  P — ^We  rauff  the  bell, 
and  saw  a  woman.  8he  told  ns  that 
Colonel  Brereton  was  not  at  home.  I  then 
said  again,  "  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
mayor,  of  considerable  consequence,  with 
billets."  The  sergeant  said,  "  Giye  them 
to  me,  and  I  will  giye  them  to  Colonel 
Brereton  the  moment  he  comes  in." 

Who  said  P — Sergeant  Dinidge  who  had 
gone  with  us  there. 

.  What  did  you  do  with  them  P — ^We  gaye 
the  letter  and  the  billets  to  him  there, 
explaining  that  the  billets  were  signed  by 
the  mayor,  and  left  in  blank  for  Colonel 
Brereion  to  fill  up,  as  he  found  necessary, 
and  to  be  directed  to  Fisher's,  or  to 
L^h'e,  as  he  found  most  oonyenient. 

What  was  done  with  the  letter  P— I 
gaye  the  letter  to  him,  and  he  said  he 
would  take  charge  of  both,  and  giye  them 
to  Colonel  Brereton — he  expected  him  in 
immediately;  and  I  then  left  them. 

You  say  this  was  Sergeant  Binidge  ? — 
Yes. 

The  witness  examined  the  other  day  P— 
It  vras.(a) 

OroBs^xamined  by  The  Attorney  Qeneral, 

Were  you  at  the  recruiting  office  about 
six  o'clock  P — ^Yes,  about  that  time. 

Did  you  go  with  the  mayor  P— No,  with 
Mr.  Bwrgee,  I  tbink. 

Did  the  mayor  come  there  P^He  was 
there  when  I  arrived. 


(a)  See  above,  p.  228. 


How  long  did  you  stay  P^-Whilst  I ' 
theie,  there  was  some  report  made  to  the 
magistrates  of  a  quantity  of  guns  being  at 
Soie'e  the  Bunsmith;  -  One  of  the  maeis* 
trates  said,  Mr.  Alderman  Baniel  and  Mr. 
Serjeant  Ludlow  were  at  Mr.  Od)ome'e, 
and  they  wished  me  to  go  to  them,  and 
bring  them,  and  I  went  to  them>,  and 
brought  them  back  to  Colonel  ^rere&m's 
office;  they  were  taking  some  refresh- 
ment. ^ 

Did  you  stay  after  that,  as  long  as  the 
mayor  did  P — I  think  I  went  out.  I  think 
they  desired  me  to  go  out  for  some  pur- 
pose or  another,  and  I  returned  again.  ' 

Was  the  mayor  there,  then  P— I  think 
he  was ;  I  do  not  recpllect  accompanying 
him  back  to  the  Council  House. 

Which  left  first  P— I  think  I  remained 
with  Mr.  Bwrgee.  I  cannot  say  which 
left  first. 

Were  you  there  when  the  Bishop's 
Palace  was  attacked P — I  was;  I  accom- 
panied the  party  there. 

Will  you  tell  us  in  a  few  words,  if  you 
can,  in  what  sense  this  Queen  Square  is 
corporation  property  P-^-The  corporation 
are  the  lessors — they  have  granted  the 
property  in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, to  parties  for  40  years,  with  a 
covenant  to  renew  those  leases  at  the  end 
of  every  14  years,  upon  certain  fines,  with 
covenants  to  repair  and  rebuild. 

Fabke,  J. :  is  this  material  to  this 
case  P — (Witnese:)  Some  of  it  is  in  hand. 

Tauiitok,  J. :  The  leases  themselves  are 
the  best  evidence. 

The  Attorney  Qeneral:  Your  Lordship 
would  not  like  to  have  them. 

Tatjwtow,  J. :  Probably  not. 

The  AUm-ney  General:  My  learned 
ftiend  said  that  this  was  burned  down 
because  it  was  corporation  property.  A 
good  deal  of  the  property  was  in  hand. 

Scarlett:  I  say  so  still,  that  it  was 
burned  down  because  it  was  corpora- 
tion property,  and  that  it  was  burned 
down  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  mob. 

SIXTH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  3l8t  October  1832. 

H&ivry  Baniel. — Examined  by  Scarlett, 

II  am  a  surgeon  at  Bristol.  I  went  on 
the  Sunday  evening  to  the  Bishop's  Palace. 
I  got  as  far  as  the  archway.  The  soldiers 
were  beginning  to  come  out.] 

Were  the  troops  coming  ont  meeting 
the  mob  P — Coming  from  the  Palace  to  the 
archway,  in  a  directly  opposite  direction 
to  that.  I  should  have  gone,  if  I  had 
continued  my  route  to  the  Palace;  the 
troops  were  forcing  the  mob  from  the 
Palace  gate  at  the  moment. 

Did  you  see  the  troops  go  off  p— I  did. 

What   occurred   immediately  on    the 
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troops  going  offP— The  troops  took  a 
direction  by  the  Cathedral,  and  then  a 
yeiy  large  reinforcement  of  the  mob  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Green  at  right 
angles  with  it,  and  went  directly  to  the 
Bishop's  Palace. 

•Aldtennan  Savage  was  with  you,  yon 
say,  at  the  timeP — ^Alderman  8a/vage  left 
me  jnst  at  the  moment  that  I  came  np  to 
the  archway. 

•  "Wbat  became  of  yon  between  those  two 
parties? — I  then,  went  to  the  pay  office, 
where  I  knew  the  mayor  and  some  magis- 
trates were  assembled. 

Is  that  what  you  call  Colonel  Brereton's 
Becmiting  Office P— Yes;  the  Recmiting 
Office. 

What  we  understand  is  close  by  P — ^Yes, 
itis61oseby. 

Did  you  find  any  of  the  magistrates 
there  P — I  found  the  mayor  there,  Mr. 
Alderman  Qeorge,  Mr.  Alderman  Savage, 
"Mr,  Alderman  Hilhouse,  the  town  clerk, 
Mr.  Bwrgea,  Mr.  Brice,  and  Mr.  Sheriff 
Bmi^ough, 

Did  you  mention  what  had  happened, 
or  Was  it  known  -what  had  happened,  of 
the  troops  going  offP — I  mentioned  it; 
but,  I  believe,  it  was  known  also.  I  men- 
tioned that  the  troops  were  withdrawing, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  most  shamefully, 
from  the  protection  of  the  Bishop's 
Palace. 

*  Haye  the  goodness  to  attend  to  this 
question:  on  the  troops  withdrawing,  in 
your  judgment  do  ^ron  conceive  the  mob 
could  have  been  resisted  without  troops  P 
-^It  was  utterly  impossible. 

Were  they  numerous  P — ^Very. 

Could  you  judge  from  the  shouts  that 
you  heard  whether  they  extended  some 
wayP— I  should  say  that  when  the  two 
nortions  of  the  mob  were  combined  they 
lormed  many  thousands. 

Upon  this  inteUigeuce  being  known  at 
the  office  where  the  magistrates  were, 
what  became  of  the  party  there  P — I  sug- 
gested, I  believe,  in  common  with  several 
others,  that  the  situation  we  were  in 
was  one  of  eCEtreme  peril,  because  tibere 
was  no  possibility  of  our  defending  our- 
selves. 

Did  you  propose  anything  to  be  done  P 
—-I  urged  the  propriety  of  our  imme- 
diately quitting  that  confined  situation, 
and  taking  our  chance  going  out  into  the 
mob. 

Dispersing  P— At  once  opening  the  gates 
and  going  forth. 

In  consequence  of  that,  did  the  party 
issue  forth  P—- We  did ;  I  threw  open  one 
leaf  of  the  double  gate,  and  we  all,  imme- 
diately, in  a  body,  left  the  ground  of  the 
office,— the  court  yard. 

By  the  double  gate  do  you  mean  to  the 
court  of  the  office P— Yes;  I  opened  One 


leaf  of  it,  and  we  all  trent  out  together; 
evOTybody  left  it. 

Wnich  course  did  you  take  P — ^I  first  of 
all  Went  with  the  stream  of  the  mob  to- 
wards the  diawbrid^e,  as  far  as  Trinity 
Street,  the  top  of  Trmity  Street. 

Were  the  mob  going  on  rapidly  P — ^They 
were  going  at  a  great  pace,  and  throw- 
ing missiles,  sticks,  and  other  things, 
which  I  found  very  disagreeable. 

After  having  gone  on  with  the  stream 
of  them  for  some  distance,  did  you  con- 
trive to  leave  themP — Yes,  I  made  an 
angular  movement,  to  get  out  of  it.       ' 

Where  were  you  brought  outP— ^I  was 
called  to  by  the  mayor ;  just  as  I  had  got 
to  the  edge  of  the  concourse  of  people, 
Mr.  Finney  called  me,  and  asked  me  to 
render  him  any  assistance  that  I  could. 

You  heard  his  voice,  arid  he  asked  you 
to  render  him  any  assistance  you  could  P 
—I  did,  he  called  me  by  name. 

Did  you  advance  to  himP— I  did,  I 
advanced. 

Was  that  upon  College  Grreen  P— Yes,  it 
was  a  few  yards  above  the  turning  towards 
Trinity  Street  that  I  got  out  of  the  edge 
of  the  mob,  and  then  1  met  Mr.  Pinney, 
and  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  into 
the  centre  of  the  Green. 

Of  course  you  can  only  answer  to  what 
happened  to  yourself,  but  did  you  observe 
whether  he  seemed  exhausted  P — ^When  I 
got  into  the  centre  of  the  Green,  I  said, 
*'  We  can  wait  a  little  while  here,  we  are 
here  free  from  disturbance,  and  you  can 
refiect  wWt  yOu  can  do,  or  what  can  be 
done."  As  soon  as  I  got  to  the  centre  of 
t^e  green  he  appealed  to  me  in  this  way ; 
*^  Da/niel,'l  have  done  all  that  I  can, 
is  there  anything  earthly  you  can  sug- 
gest P» 

In  the  .position  which  you  both  were 
then  in,  was  it  an  advance  towards  the 
Coimcil  House  P--!No,  it  was  about  on  a 
straight  line  &om  where  I  got  him  up, 
neither  -  advancing  nor  retreating,  but  in 
centre  of  College  Green. 
■  There  was  no  road  there  P — There  was  a 
footpath,  but  it  was  free  from  the  crowd 
of  people. 

What  was  your  reply  to  that  P— I  told 
him  that,  &om  the  completely  deranged 
state  of  all  our  defensive  powers,  I 
thought  it  was  his  imperative  duty  to  put 
himself  into  a  situation  to  preserve  his  own 
life. 

Did  you  propose  to  take  him  anywhere  P 
—I  did. 

Where  was  that  P — I  offered  to  take  him 
to  my  own  house,  at  Clifbon. 

What  was  his  answer  P — ^He  acceded  to 
it,  and  we  were  proceeding  towards 
Clifton,  when  somewhere  about  the  bottom 
of  Park  street  Mr.  Pinney  said  to  me, 
**  Why,  Daniel,  your  house  is  out  of  the 
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city,  and  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  find 
any  place  of  safety  within  the  city,  I 
shoQid  most  earnestly  desire  to  stay  there, 
that  I  might  be  at  hand  in  case  it  should 
be  necessary  for  me  to  do  anything,  or  to 
take  any  necessary  measures." 

LiTTLEBALE,  J.:  That  he  might  be  at 
hand  for  what? — If  he  was  wanted  for 
purposes  of  any  description. 

Scarlett :  In  consequence  of  that  where 
did  you  take  him  P — It  immediately  crossed 
my  mind  that  my  partner,  Mr.  Qranger, 
lived  within  a  few  doors  from  where. we 
were  then  standing,  and  I  immediately 
took  him  there. 

8ca/rlett :  I  beg  pardon  of  your  Lordships 
imd  the  jury  for  the  want  of  recollection 
in  my  opening.  I  believe  I  stated  that  he 
went  first  to  lir.  Lax* a,  and  then  to  Mr. 
Oranger'e ;  it  was  an  inyolnntary  mistake 
of  mine  (a)  (TotheWitnesB.)  You  took  him 
to  Mr.  Granger's,  your  partner's  P — I  did. 

What  occurred  when  you  introduced 
him  to  'Mx.  Granger  ? — We  had  not  been 
there  many  minutes.  Mr.  Finney  was 
extremely  fatigued 

I  asked  you  the  question  whether  he 
was  exhausted  and  fatigued  P — He  was  so, 
.-and  I  asked  Mr.  Granger  to  give  him  a 
biscuit  and  a  ^lass  of  wine,  but  I  believe 
•even  before  it  was  brought  Mr.  Finnejf 
said  to  me,  "  I  am  very  anxious  that  it 
should  be  known  where  I  am ;  do  pray 
send  a  message  to.  Colonel  Brereton  and  to 
Mr.  Brice,  and  to  Mr.  Burgee,  and  Mr. 
Serjeant  Ludlow, 

Was  a  messenger  procured  P — ^A  gentle- 
man had  joined  us,  in  the  course  of  our 
walking  from  the  Grreen  to  Park  Street,  a 
total  stranger  to  me,  a  person  I  had  never 
seen  before,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  him  since, 
and  I  asked  this  gentleman  if  he  would 
undertake  to  go  with  this  message,  which 
he  did. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  To  send  to  whom  P — To 
Colonel  Brereton,  Messrs.  Burgee  and 
Brice,  at  the  Council  House,  and  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Ludlow. 

Scarlett :  After  he  stated  his  desire  that 
those  persons  should  be  informed  where 
he  was,  I  think  you  say  that  a  gentleman, 
who  was  a  stranger,  who  had  accompanied 
jou,  undertook  to  go  P — Yes. 

He  was  requested  by  you  to  take  that 
message  immediately,  and  he  agreed  to  do 
it  P^Yes,  he  did. 

How  long  did  the  mayor  remain  at 
Mr.  Granger* 8  f — I  really  cannot  exactly 
say ;  I  should  say  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and 
a  Quarter. 

What  was  the  cause  of  his  leaving  it  P — 
Mr.  Granger  called  me  out  of  the  room, 
and  told  me  that  he  was  under  so  much 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  his  wife  and  family, 

(a)  Sec  above,  p.  816. 


that  he  could  not  permit  the  mayor  to 
remain  any  longer  in  his  house. 

Did  he  state  what  was  the  cause  of  his 
alarm P — ^He  was. afraid,  from  its  being 
known  to  the  populace  that  the  mayor  was 
there  that  his  house  might  be  attacked, 
and  that  his  property  and  the  safety  of  his 
family  might  be  endangered. 

This  was  not  in  the  mayor's  presence^ 
he  called  you  out  P — He  called  me  out. 
.  Did  you  express  any  unwillingness  to 
communicate  thisP  —  I  did.     I  was  re- 
luctant  

What  did  Mr.  Granger  say,  if  you  would 
not  undertake  it  P — He  said,  that  if  I  did 
not,  he  should  be  under,  the  necessity  of 
doing  it  himself,  of  telling  the  mayor  that 
he  must  quit  the  place. 

In  consequence  of  this,  did  you  state  it 
to  the  mayor  P — ^Not  in  those  direct  terms. 
I  did  it  in  as  delicate  a  way  as  I  could, 
that  it  was  necessarp^  for  us  to  remove ;  I 
did  not  like  to  say  point  blank  that  we  were 
turned  out  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Granger  was  your  partner  too  P — ^He 
was.-  •     -  • 

Mrs.  Granger  was  there  P — She  was  up- 
stairs. 

When  you  went  out  into  the  street,  did 
you  kuow  where  to  goP— I  suggested 
that  we  would  go  across  to  Mr.  Sheriff 
Lax*8.  . 

Did  you  go  across  P — We  did. 

What  occurred  at  Mr.  Sheriff  Lax*8  ? 
Have  the  goodness  to  state  that  without 
my  asking  you  particularly  P — Mr.  Sheriff 
Lcu^e  servant  opened  the  door.  I  asked  if 
Mr.\Zyaa}  was  at  home.  He  told  me  no,  he 
was  not.  I  said  that  I  was  desirous  of 
bringing  the  mayor  in — that  the  mayor 
was  at  we  door,  and  I  wanted  to  bidng  him 
in  there.  His  reply  was,  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lax,  and  the  female  servants,  had 
all  left  the  house,  and  that  evervthiug 
valuable  that  could  be  moved,  had  been 
removed ;  that  he,  with  another  man  who 
was  standiue  by,  were  left  in  charge  of 
the  house  ;  that,  if  the  mob  assailed  it,  he 
w:as  to  throw  the  coping-stones  over,  to 
endeavour  to  intimidate  them,  and  if  that 
did  not  succeed,  he  was  to  escape  over  the 
roof»  and  leave  the  house  to  its  fate. 

He  stated  that  as  his  instructions  P — 
Yes,  as  his  instructions. 

What  further  passed  P  Anything  further 
with  tiiat  man  P — ^Not  a  word. 

Did  you  consider  that  as  a  repulse  P — Of 
course.  .  I  took  the  mayor  by  the  arm,  and 
led  him  away. 

When  you  led  the  mayor  away,  from  the 
conversation  you  have  mentioned,  had  you 
the  least  idea,  or  was  one  word  said  by 
either  of  you  where  the  mayor  was  to  go  P 
— ^Not  one  word,  for  in  my  own  mind  I 
meant  to  take  the  mayor  to  my  own 
house. 
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In  yonr  mind,  yon  had  resolyed  to  take 
him  to  yonr  own  honse  P — I  had. 

Did  one  word  pass  in  the  presence  of 
that  man,  abont  yonr  going  to  Mr. 
Fri^*8  ? — Impossible  I  I  h^  no  more  idea 
of  going  to  Mr.  JFrtpp'*,  when  I  left  Mr. 
JjQj^B  door,  than  I  have  of  going  to  Mr. 
'Fripp8  this  morning. 

When  the  mayor  and  yon  left  the  door, 
how  far  had  yon  got  before  anything 
occnrred  P— Nearly  to  the  top  of  Park 
Street. 

That  leads  to  Berkeley  Sqnare,  I 
believe  P — That  leads  to  Berkeley  Square. 

Was  anything  snggesfeed  by  the  mayor 
as  yon  were  nearly  at  the  top  of  Park 
Street  P — The  mayor  said  to  me,  when  we 
were  near  the  top  of  Park  Street,  "  I  won- 
der if  Mr.  Alderman  Fri/pp  is  at  his 
brother  DanieVs,  in  Berkeley  Sqnare ;  do 
yon  know  themP"  I  said,  "Very  inti- 
mately, and  that  I  would  eo  and  find 
out." 

Did  the  mayor  state  whether  he  had 
an}r  knowledge  himself  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Fripp  ? — No ;  nothing  further  passed  than 
the  words  I  have  mentioned.' 

Did  he  accompany  yon  to  the  house  P — 
He  did. 

Yon  went  in  P — ^No,  I  rang  the  bell,  and 
asked  if  Mr.  Alderman  JVtjpp  was  there; 
his  brother  told  me  he  was,  aud  I  requested 
he  would  come  down,  for  the  mayor  wanted 
to  see  him. 

That  was  before  yon  introduced  the 
mayor  into  the  house  P — Before  the  mayor 
was  introduced  into  the  house. 

Did  Mr.  Alderman  Fripp  come  down  P 
— ^I  do  not  recollect.  I  bSieye  Mr.  Daniel 
Friwp  alone,  came  down;  I  did  not  go 
fnrtner  than  the  passage ;  as  soon  as  I  had 
introduced  th^  mayor  m  the  passage  I  left. 
I  am  positive  Mr.  Daniel  Frtpp  was 
present,  but  whether  Mr.  Alderman  Fripp 
came  down  before  I  left  the  passage,  1 
cannot  be  positive. 

Did  yon  then  proceed  to  your  own 
house  P— I  went  home  to  Clifton. 

Did  yon  see  the  mayor  the  next  mom- 
inff  P— I  did. 

At  what  hour  P — I  should  think  between 
ten  and  eleven. 

At  the  Council  House  P— Yes. 

Were  yon  there  any  time  with  him  P — 
Not  a  great  many  minutes. 

I  beg  to  ask,  although,  when  you  found 
the  mayor  in  the  state  you  describe,  he 
appeared  much  fatigued,  did  you,  either 
that  night,  or  the  following  morning, 
observe  in  him  any  want  of  personal 
coun«e  and  coolness  P— My  reply  to  that 
would  be  this — ^that,  looking  at  the  extreme 
personal  fatigue  which  he  must  have 
undergone  during  those  days,  and  looking 
at  the  overwhelminjo;  circumstanoes  that 
sarronndedhim,  I  thmk  he  showed  as  much 


or  more  presence  of  mind  that  would  fall 
to  the  lot  of  many  men. 

Had  yon  been  in  Bristol  during  the 
Sunday  before  the  time  you  went  to  the 
Council  House  P — Yes,  I  was,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  or  between  eleven  ani  twelve  for 
a  very  short  time. 

Were  yon  at  the  Council  House  P — ^No ;  I 
was  at  the  hospital  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning,  in  consequence  of  the  wounded 
who  came  in  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

You  are  a  surgeon  in  the  Bristol  Infir- 
mary P— I  am. 

You  were  in  attendance  that  morning  P 
We  were  all  in  attendance  that  morning 
to  attend  upon  those  who  had  come  in, 
and  to  wait  in  case  of  any  others  coining 
in.  . 

Cross-examined  by  The  Attorney  OeneraL 

Yon  went  to  the  Council  House  between 
six  and  seven,  I  think  you  say  P — Yes. 

And  you  found  that  the  mayor  had  gone 
to  tibe  Bishop's  Palace — was  that  soP— 
Yes.        • 

Did  yon  then  go  to  the  Palace  yourself  P 
— I  went  cUrefstly  with  Aldennan  Savage 
towards  the  Palace. 

You  were  deterred  from  going  to  it  by 
some  occurrence  of  the  mob  P — ^Yes. 

The  troops  were  coming  out  at  that 
time  P—Th^  were. 

'  I  think  1  understood  you  to  say  you 
thought  you  would  go  to  the  office  to  soo 
the  mayor  there  P — ^I  went  to  join  the 
mayor  and  other  magistrates  because  I 
was  informed  that  they  were  assembled. 

Where  P — ^At  the  recruiting  office. 

Where  did  yon  receive  that  informa- 
tion P — I  think  Mr.  Savage  told  me  that 
th^  were  gone  into  l^e  office. 

^Aiat  they  were  at  the  office  at  the  same 
time  the  soldiers  were  at  the  Bishop's 
Palace  P — The  mayor  was  at  the  office  while 
the  soldiers  were  round  protecting  the 
Bishop's  Palace. 

Were  you  a  second  time  at  the  office  P — 
No,  that  was  the  only  time  I  was  there. 

Then  I  presume  that  must  have  been 
later  than  yon  suppose  P — I  do  not  think  it 
was  a  great  deal  later  by  the  time  we  got 
down  there;  it  may  have  been  a  little- 
after  seven  when  we  got  to  the  office.  I 
think  it  is  not  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances to  be  correct  to  the  hour. 

Yon  went  from  the  Council  Honse  to 
the  office,  did  you  P — ^I  did. 

Yon  and  Mr.  Savage  t — ^Yes. 

And  how  many  more  P — ^There  was  Mr. 
Changer  and  "Ntr.  Fedden.  1  understood 
from  Mr.  Savage  that  the  party  who  had 
gone  with  the  mayor  were  still  more 
nnmerouB,  but  they  had  gone  another 
route  by  Broad  Street. 

Are  there  different  rontes  P^Yes,  there 
«re* 
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Do  you  meet  with  an^  obstruction  in 
getting  from  the  Council  Honse  to  the 
drawbridge  P— Not  the  slightest. 

Or  in  getting  from  the  drawbridge  to 
the  office  P-rNone,  till  we  came  to  the 
archway  where  the  mob.  were  collected. 

How  long,  in  your  judgment,  were  you 
at  the"  office  altogether? — ^Not  many 
minutes.  ^^  , 

Tou  haye  stated  what  happened  at  Mr. 
Changer* 8;  when  you  went  to  Mr.  Sheriff 
Iau^8  did-  you.  bttow  the  serrant  who 
opened  the  door  P~I  did  not  immediately, 
becianfle  he  was  disguised  in  dress ;  he  was 
dressed,  I  think,  as  a  sailor ;  he  was  dis- 
guised I  know. 

Dp. you  remeinber . some  doubt  being 
expressed  whetlier  he  and  the  mayor  knew 
one  another  P— There  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.'     •    •'  ''  -.   .    ..      ,  -.  •    - 

Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?—- Indeed,  I 
am.  '••-..  './••;, 

You  did  not  know  him  at  first  P— I  did 
not.        ,  .    .  ..   ^. 

Was  there  nothing  said  about  who  he 
was,  or  whether  you*  knew-  Tiit^  P — Not  by 
the  mayor,  he.  made  himself  known  to 
me;  the  mayor  never  went  within  the 
thl'eshbld  of  the  door,  he  stood  in  the 
doorway.  •  .         ^     .    ,    .     . 

But  the.  man  did  make  himself  known 
to  you?— He' did. 

'Between  him  and  you  there  was  some 
question  as  to  whether  you  knew  him  or 
not  P-:-There  was;    .     •    •    '     ^  - 

Do  you  recollect  his  using  the  expression 
thatixe.had.often  had  the  honor  ef  waiting 
upon  his  worship  at  the  Mansion  House  r 
— I  do  not.  I  think  he  made  use  of  some 
ezpreasion  about  having  waited  upon  me 
at  the  '*  Montague,"'  but  that  related  to 
myself,  not  to  the  mayor. 

Toil  do  not  recoUect  very  accurately  ? — 
There  was  something  of  tliat  kind.    •  .    . 
.  Yqu  are  not  certain  abomt  thatPr-^Yes,  I 
am  certain  he  referred  to .  having  waited 
upon  tae-at  the  **  Montague  "  tavern. 

The  mayor  was  in  sight,  I  suppose,  in 
the  doorway? — ^Yes. 

Did  not  the  sheriff's  servant  say  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  his  wor- 
ship P^^No,  not  in  my  hearing. 

Are  you  quite  sure  P—Qoite. 

Was  there  anything  to  call  vour  atten- 
tion to  a  circumstance  so  trivial  P— I  think 
I  should  ha¥aTeeollected  that.    ' 

When  was  your  attention  caUed  to  thiaP 
— ^I  do  not  thmk  it  has  been  called  to  it  at 
all  till  now. 

Till  wil^in  these  few  days,  I  presume  P 

Do  you  mean  to  say  tiiat  you  can  swear 
.to  the  fact,  that,  havmg  referred  to  having 
waited  upon  you  at  the  '*  Moittague,"  he 
did  tipt  refer  to  his  having  had  ^  hoUour 
of  waiting  upon   the   mayor  P-*I   swear 


that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  he  did  not 
refer  directly  or  indirectly  to  his  having 
waited  upon  the  mayor. 
'  Will  you  swear  tliat  that  could  not  have 
passedj  and  you  have  foreotten  it? — I 
swear  that  if  it  had  passea  I  could  not 
have.forgptten  it.  - 

That  is  a  speculation  P — ^I  am  certain  I 
could  not  have  forgotten  it. 

TAUMTONy  J. :  He  sw^rs  it. 

The  Attorney  General<  It  is  a  specula- 
tion, however.  What  was  there  to  make 
you  remember  it  firom  that  time  to  this  P 
-•-This  simple  fact,  that  the  mayor  w^s 
outside  the  door,  no  one  question  was 
referred  to  him  or  about  him  by  the 
servant. 

That  is  the  very  question,  whether  it 
was  or  not  ?— I  say  positively  not. 

I  ask  why  you  are  able  to  swear  to  the 
fact  so  positively  P — Because  the  few.sen- 
te.^ce9.that  passed  were  ^o  veiy.  short  that 
I  could  not  forget  them ;  it  did  not  amount 
to  a  minute  or  a  minute  and  half  at  the 
outside.  • 

LrrxLEDALE,  <r. :  You  think  you  heard 
them  all  ?— ^I  say  positively  that  I  can 
remember  eyery  word  that  TO^ed. 

The  Attorney  General:  Oi  course,  thet, 
h&  said  nothing  about  htfving.  been  at  the 
Mansion  House  the  night  before  or  that 
morning,  or  assisting  the  mayor  to 
escape  PrrNot  that .  I  heard ;  I  heard 
nothing  of  the  kind.  '  ? 

You  swear  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
parsed  P-3~2^othin^  of  the  kmd,  certainlyr 

The  mayor  had  mentioned  his  wish  to 
have  it  known  to  the  town  clerk,  and  Mr. 
Briee  and  Burgee,  where  he  was  P 

Scarlett :  Audi  OolonfA. Brereton? ' 

The  Attorney  General:  I  do  not  speak  of 
Colonel  Brereton^  but  of  Mr.  Brice,  Mr. 
Burges,  a(id  the  town  clerk  P — ^Yes,  he  did. 
•  Did  he  mention  none  of  those  corporate 
gentlemen  at  M>...Jy^V.door  P— None. 

Nor  you  mention  them  P — Not  that  I  am 
aware,  of.-  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
done  BO.  .    r      '  ^ 

There  was  nothing  said  about  its  being 
known  where  he  was   to  the  corporate 

fentletnen,  ot  cuaytjung'  of  that  sort  P — ^I 
ave  not  the  slightest  recollection ;  Lthink 
I  can  say.ceHaialy  not: 

Thel^  was  nothing  said  by  you,  *  You, 
understand  what  the  mayor  means  P"—rI 
have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  the 
kind. 

The  man  did  not  say,  '.'I  understand 
you ;  I  win  not  betray  his  worship  P" — 1 
nave  no  remembrance,  of  ax^  such  words. 

You  left  the  mayor  at  Mx.  Frig's,  did 
you  P.— I  did. 

You  thought  the  mayor  in  danger,  it 
seems  P — ^I  did. 

Were  you  not  anxious  to  prevent  its 
being  known  where  he  wai  by  aay»  ezoept 
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ihoae  to  whom  tho  knowledge  was  neces- 
BaryP— Iwas. 

Had  you  given  a  caution  to  anybody  on 
that-  subject  P^-^I  did,  to.  the  messenger 
that  went  from  Mr.  Granger's, 

What  was  the  ca'q.tioh  you  goreP — ^It 
was,  that  he  should  not  say  generally 
where  the  mayor  was,  but  only  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  he  iwent. 

You  thought  that  a  very  important 
caution  to  be  given  P — I  did. 

When  you  dined  at  the  "  Montague  " 

Witfieea :  WiU  you  allow  me  to  add  a 
sentence  to  that.  When  I  directed  the 
messenger  to  go  to  those  several  places 
and  explain  where  the  mayor  was,  and 
did  give  him  the  caution  that  he  was  not 
to  tell  anybody  but  the  authorities  to 
whem  he  was  sent,  the  mayor  turned 
round  very  sharply  upon  me,  and  said 
immediately,  ''  But  it  must  be  known 
where.!  am.". 

The  Attorney  General :  This  wish  to  have 
it  known  to  the  authoiities  where  he  was 
led  you  to  employ  the  messenger  for  thiat 
purpose  P^^Yes,  but  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  give  the  last  sentence  as  well  as  the 
first.     .  '  :      «       , 

When  you  dined  at  the  "  Montague  "  did 
tho  mayor  dine  there  P — I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  dined  with  the  mayor  there  in 
my  life.      ' 

it  was  not  a  corporation  dinner  P — "No ; 
I  do  not  think  I  .ever  dined  with  the  cor- 
poration there;  that  was  not  the  place 
where  they  dined. 

You   knew    that    Townsend   was    the 
sheriflPs  servant  ?■-- Yes.     . 
.  You  supposed  that  he  must  know  the 
mayor  P—ies. 

Was  there  any  reason  why  you  should 
give  this  charge  to  the  person  you  sent, 
and  not  to  him  P^If  we  had  remained 
there  I  should  have  done  so. 

What  was  the  reason  you  did  not  do  it  P 
-w-Because  we  did  not  rest  there,  and  it 
was  not  likely  they  should  seek  him  there. 

Why  was  it  not  likely  they  should  seek 
him  there  P — ^Because  he  was  not  likely  £6 
be  there. 

Nor  at  Mr.  Granger's  P— Yes  ;  I  was 
sending  word  that  he  was  there. 

Where  was  the  messenger  to  say  that 
the  mayor  was  P — At  Mr.  Granger* a. 

You  determined  to  take  the  mayor  to 
your  own  house  P — I  did. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
happened  ever  to  have  seen  Mr.  Fimflrhey 
on  norseback  P — Never  in  my  life. 

Pasks,  J. :  Are  you  sure  that  you  did 
not  say  to  Townsend  that  he  was  not  to 
tell  'vfrnere  the  mayor  was  gone  P— -I  am 
quite  sure. 

That  he  was  Rone  to  Mr.  Fripp^s  in 
Berkeley  Square,  but  that  he  was  not  to  tell 
itP— I  ftm  quite  Bur»;  I  had  no  idea  of 


^oing  to  Mr.  Frij^*s  when  I  left  Mr.  L<m*s 
dobr. 

What  Tovmsend  has  sworn  is,  that 
Daniel  said  ho  might  depend  upon  him ; 
that  he  was  not  to  tell  where  tne  mayor 
was  gone ;  and  that  Banielt  in  the  presence 
of  the  mayor,  said  that  :he  was  going  to 
Mr.  Frig's  in  Berkeley  Square  ;  that  be 
the  witness,  said  in  anSwer,  he  perfectly 
understood  him,  he  would  not  betray  his 
worship-i— did  that  pass  P — Certainly  not.  - 

Taunton,  J. :  There  is  a  question  whi(^ 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  wishes 
to  ask :  **  Had  you  any  occasioi^  to  doul)t 
the  faithful  delivery  of  the  message  to  the 
city  authorities  P — I  had  not  the  slightest 
means  of  ascertaining  the  fact;  he  was 
an  utter  stranger  to  me  ;  X  had  never  seen 
him  before  or  since.  .  . 

Tauntoi^,  J. :  Is  the  archway  you  an^ 
other  witnesses  have  spoken  of  the  arch- 
way between  the  College  Green  and  the 
Lower  College  Green  P — It  is. 

Can  you  tell  us  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty how  many  yards  or  paces  that 
archway  is  from  the  place  where  the  mili- 
tary and  the  crowd  were  so  closely  pressed 
together  at theBishop's Palace P — Ishould 
thmk  not  above  thirty  or  forty  yards — a 
Yerj  short  distance. 

1  ou  had  advanced  at  the  time  you  were 
stopped,  at  the  archway  to  within  about 
forty  yai*ds  of  the  palace  P— About  forty 
yaras  from  the  entrance  to  the  palacCi  ncKi 
the  palace  itself. 

DtmieZJFWpp.— Examined  by  OawpheU^, 

t)d  you  live  in  the  city  of  Bristol  P— I 
do. 

At  No.  30,  Berkeley  Square  P— I  do. 

You  afe  not  in  busmess ;  I  believe  you 
are  living  upon  your  fortune  P-=-I  am. 

'Are  you  a  brother  of  Alderman  Frvj^  ? 
-^I  am. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  corporation 
itself  P— I  ain  not.    • 

Do  you  remember  your  brother  coming 
to  your  house  in  the  etening  of  Sunday, 
the  SOth'of  Oetober,  1831  P~I  do. 

About  what  time  did  your  brothe)! 
coine  P— As  nearly^as'I  Clin  recollect  about 
nine  o'clock. 

Is  Mr.  Baniel,  the  surgeon,  a  friend  of 
yours  P— He  is. 

And  an  intimate  friend  P— He  is. 

Do  you  recollect  in  the  course  of  that 
night  Mr.  Darnel  coming  to  yoiir  housd  P 
—I  doi  ' 

With  Mr.  Fiwn&y^  the  then  mayor  P-« 
Yes. •     -r  , 

About  what  time  was  it  P— About  eleven 
o'clock. 

Do  you  reoollect  what  Mr.  Daniel  said 
when  he  introduced  the  mayor  P-— He  asked 
me  if  I  would  take  the  mayor  in,  that  ho 
did  not  like  to  tako  him  to  Olif ton,  that^, 
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in  fact,  the  xnsjor  wonld  not  leaye  iihe 
city,  otherwise  he  wonld  haye  taken  him 
to  his  honse  at  Olifton. 

Do  yon  recollect  afterwards  the  town 
clerk,  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow,  and  Mr. 
Burpee,  coming  to  the  honse  P — ^I  do. 

Did  they  inquire  for  the  mayor  P — They 
did. 

They  saw  him  P— They  did. 

Do  yon  recollect  that  a  letter  was  then 
written  to  Colonel  BrereUm  by  the  mayor  P 
—Partly  by  the  mayor. 

LrcTLEDALE,  J. :  At  what  time  was  it  the 
town  clerk  came  P — A  little  before  tweWe. 

And  Mr.  Bwrgee  P— Yes,  I  belieye  they 
came  together. 

Campbell:  Do  yon  recollect  Mr.  Brice 
coming  P — Yes. 

Do  yon  afterwards  recollect  Mr.  Ooldney 
and  Mr.  Wintour  Harris  coming  P — Yes. 

That  was  about  three,  I  beueve  P — It 
was. 

LzTTLKDALE,  J. :  That  letter  was  written 
after  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow  came  in  P — ^Yes, 
it  was. 

Campbell :  Mr.  Ooldney  and  Mr.  Wintowr 
Harris  called  abont  three  P — They  did. 

They  deliyered  a  message  to  yon  for  the 
mayor  P — They  did. 

Did  yon  take  that  message  to  the  mayor  P 
—I  did. 

Where  was  he  P —  He  was  np  in  my 
drawing-room,  one  story  high. 

Did  he  sit  np  all  night  P— -He  did. 

Yon  haying  deliyered  the  message,  was 
there  a  letter  written  P — ^There  was. 

Was  that  giyen  to  yon  to  deliyer  to  Mr. 
Ooldney  and  Mr.  Harris  ? — It  was. 

Did  yon  deliyer  it  to  them  P — ^I  did. 

Do  yon  recoUect  what  you  said  when 
yon  deliyered  the  letter P — ^Yes. 

Mention  it  to  my  Lord  and  the  jury  P — 
I  requested  that  they  would  not  say  that 
the  mayor  was  at  my  honse. 

Did  you  receiye  any  instructions  or 
authority  from  the  mayor  to  deliyer  that 
injunction  P— None  whateyer. 

Did  he  know  that  you  were  to  deliyer 
itP— No,  he  did  not. 

Did  yon  tell  him  that  yon  had  deliyered 
it  P — ^I  did  not ;  on  the  contrary,  when  I 
receiyed  the  letter  from  the  mayor  he  was 
anxious  that  it  should  be  put  in  that  letter 
where  he  was,  because  it  was  not  in  Ihe 
letter.  The  letter  was  being  sealed  when 
he  pressed  that :  "  It  is  not  stated  in  that 
letter  where  I  am  '* ;  and  upon  that  I  took 
the  letter  down,  with  the  obseryation  it 
did  not  signify,  that  it  was  stated  so  clearly 
in  the  letter  at  twelye  o'clock. 

Taunton,  J. :  The  mayor,  when  he  was 
sealing  the  letter,  said,  '*  I  omitted  to  put 
in  the  date  where  I  am ''  P — ^Yes. 

Then  an  addition  was  made  to  the  note  P 
—No. 


Campbell:  The  witness  stated  that  it 
was  imnecessary  to  make  any  addition  to 
it  because  it  was  so  clearly  stated  in  the 
letter  written  to  Colonel  Brereton  at  twelye 
o'clock. 

Taunton,  J. :  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  lost 
the  latter  part  in  reccing  the  former. 

Did  you  know  that  in  the  letter  written 
at  twelye  it  was  stated,  "The  mayor  of 
Bristol  begs  leaye  to  inform  Colonel  Brere' 
ton  that,  if  he  should  haye  occasion  for  the 
orders  of  a  magistrate,  either  the  mayor 
or  some  other  magistrate  will  be  foimd  at 
Mr.  Fripp*s,  No.  30,  Berkeley  Square,  the- 
second  house  on  the  right  hand,  on  tnm- 
inff  into  the  Square  from  Park  Street "  P — 
I  did,  because  I  gaye  the  description  of 
the  house  myself. 

Were  yon  afraid  that  it  should  be  gene- 
rally known  in  Bristol  where  the  mayor 
was  P — I  was. 

On  what  groimdP — My  wife  had  been 
considerably  alarmed  by  what  she  con- 
sidered the  noise  of  rioters  coming  np 
Park  Street. 

Had  your  wife  been  much  alarmed  P — 
She  had. 

Had  that  produced  any  illness  P-^She 
had  been  in  fits. 

Besides  that,  had  any  money  been 
brought  to  your  house  from  the  Post 
OfficeP  — There^had^sent  by  the  post- 
master. 

For  safe  custody  at  your  house  P — ^Yes. 

When  had  it  been  brought  P — I  belieye 
about  half-past  nine. 

On  the  Sunday  eyening  P— Yes. 

At  what  hour  did  the  mayor  leaye  your 
house  on  the  Monday  morning  P — I  belieye 
it  was  between  four  and  fiye  o'clock. 

Did  Alderman  Ooldney  then  call  upon 
him  P— Yes,  he  did. 

Alderman  Ooldnw  and  the  mayor  went 
away  together  P — ^They  did. 

Had  he  sat  up  till  that  time  P — ^He  had. 

Without  changing  his  dress  P — Without 
the  least  change  or  alteration  of  his  dress. 

Is  there  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Eatdiffe,  a  neighbour  of  yours,  in  Berkeley 
Square  P — There  is.    . 

Was  he  aware,  to  your  knowledge,  that 
the  mayor  was  at  your  house  that  night  F 
— He  was. 

Do  yon  know  whether,  in  consequence, 
he  remoyed  his  family  P — I  cannot  say. 

Ltetlsdalb,  J. :  Do  you  Imow  how  he 
became  aware  of  his  bemg  at  your  house  P 
—I  do  not ;  but  he  knew  of  his  being  at 
my  house  before  half-past  eleyen. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral :  I  do  not  see  how 
that  can  be  material. 

Pabkx.  J. :  It  may  explain  Mr.  Fr%pp'9 
conduct ;  it  cannot  affect  Mr.  Batdiffe, 

The  Attorney  Oeneral:  I  do  not  know 
how  it  can  explain  Mr.  Fripp^s  conduct. 

LiTXLSDAiiB,  J. :  Only  that  it  might  b» 
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material  whether  other  persons  were  aware 
of  his  being  in  that  honse. 

Gam^eU:  Do  you  know  whether  Mr. 
BcMine  was  churchwarden  at  that  time  P 
— I  brieve  he  was  not. 

Cross-examined  by  ihe  Attorney  General. 

The  alderman  came  to  your  house  about 
nine  in  the  eyening  P— He  did. 

When  was  Mrs.  JPWpp  so  aflfeoted  as 
you  describe  P — I  think  it  was  about  ten 
o'clock. 

Before  the  mayor  cameP — ^I  believe  it 
was. 

Did  you  mention  that  to  the  mayor  when 
he  came  P— I  did  not. 

Did  YOU  tell  him  that  you  wished  it  not 
to  be  known  that  he  was  there  P — ^No,  I 
did  not. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  out  yourself  on 
the  Monday  moming^P — I  went  out  soon 
after  daylight. 

That  is  about  half-past  six  or  near  seven  P 
— Thereabout. 

Had  anybody  else  called  upon  you  in  the 
ni^t  P — ^x es,  many  persons  called. 

The  mayor  had  left  the  house  before  yon 
went  out  P — Yes,  he  had. 

How  soon  alter  that  did  you  see  Mr. 
BatcUffe  ? — I  cannot  say  at  what  time  after- 
wards I  saw  him. 

Had  you  seen  him  in  the  course  of  the 
night  P — I  had,  several  times ;  he  came  to 
my  house  to  make  inquiry  what  I  intended 
to  do  with  my  family. 

Johm,  Fisher,  sworn. — Examined  hy  FoUett, 

I  believe  vou  are  a  livery  stable  keeper, 
areyou  not r — ^Yes,  I  am. 

Were  your  stables  engaged  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  troops  on  the  Saturday  P — 
They  were. 

I  believe  the  14th  were  quartered  there, 
were  not  they  P — They  were. 

Do  you  remember  on  the  Sunday  the 
14th  coming  to  your  stables  before  eleven 
o'clock  P — They  remained  at  my  stables 
on  the  Saturday  night,  and  they  were  in 
and  out  in  the  course  of  the  mght  with 
patrols. 

Do  you  remember  their  coming  upon 
the  Sunday  morning,  pursued  by  a  mob  P 
—Yes. 

That  was  about  eleven,  was  it  notP — 
About  a  quarter  before  eleven.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  were  in  my  yard. 
Some  of  the  troops-— Caption  Oage*8  troop 
— were  standing  at  the  Bazaar. 

The  troops  that  came  up  from  College 
Green,  followed  by  the  mob,  were  not 
those  quartered  there  during  the  night  P — 
They  were  not ;  they  returned  to  my  stables 
from  College  Grreen. 

Were  you  there  when  Colonel  Brereton 
ordered  those  troops  out  of  the  town  P— I 
was. 


At  the  time  that  Colonel  Brereton  or- 
dered those  troops  out  of  the  town,  were 
they,  in  your  judgment,  fit  for  service, 
or  tired  and  worn  out  P  —  Quite  fit  for 
service,  for  the  remainder  of  the  troop 
had  been  in  my  yard  the  whole  of  the 
night. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral :  I  must  interpose, 
for  I  do  not  see  how  this  could  afiPect  the 
mayor  ;  it  might  afieot  Colonel  Brereton, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  present  case.  That  occurs  to 
me  at  the  moment. 

FoUett :  I  only  wish  to  know  whether 
the  troops  were  in  a  fit  state  when  they 
left  the  town  P — I  think  they  were  quite 
fit  for  any  duty  that  they  had  to  perform, 
both  horses  and  men. 

All  the  horses  that  were  standing  at 
your  stable  before  the  private  horses  had 
oeen  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
troops  P — They  were,  by  Aldermen  Daniel 
and  Mr.  Sherifi^  JETare. 

Did  you  in  the  course  of  Sunday  evening 
make  any  preparations  to  receive  the 
Doding^n  troop  of  yeomanry  in  your 
stables  P— I  did. 

Had  you  before  that  received  orders 
from  Mr.  Alderman  CampUn  to  take  in 
any  troop  of  yeomanry  that  might  arrive  P 
— ^I  had. 

At  what  time  in  the  day  did  you  re- 
ceive those  orders  firom  Alderman  Camp^ 
H/n,?  —  I  think  about  half-past  eleven 
o'clock,  after  the  14th  had  left. 

I  believe  you  yourself  saw  the  Doding- 
ton  troop  of  yeomanry  in  the  street  P — I 
did  not  know  it  was  the  Dodington  troop ; 
I  heard  there  were  soldiers  come  into  tne 
town ;  I  went  on  to  the  Green,  and  saw 
them  formed  in  front  of  the  deanery. 

As  soon  as  you  saw  the  troop  there,  did 
you  come  back  to  your  stables,  and  make 
preparations  for  fliemp — I  went  back  to 
my  stables ;  the  man  was  in  the  counting 
house;  I  ordered  him  to  put  the  lights 
along  the  stables. 

Did  you  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the 
troops  P — 1  went  to  the  gate  and  heard  the 
troops  coming  up  the  street. 

Were  your  stables  ready  for  themP — 
They  were  putting  lights  for  them. 

While  your  men  were  lighting  the 
stables  for  them,  did  Colonel  Brereton 
come  up  and  see  them  P — He  came  up  to 
me. 

Did  he  speak  to  you,  and  ask  yon 
whether  the  stables  were  ready  for  the 
troop  P — He  asked  me  if  I  had  room  for 
eighty  horses. 

What  answer  did  you  make  to  that  P — ^I 
told  him  I  had  room  for  eighty  horses  to 
stand  double ;  but  not  room  for  eighty 
horses  to  stand  in  difierent  staUs. 

I  believe  the  14th  had  stood  double,  had 
they  not  P^They  had. 
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Did  the  colonel  say  anything  npon  that  P 
—I  tnmed  into  the  yard  and  got  a  few 
sconces. 

Yon  began  to  light  up  the  stables  P — 
The  yard ;  onr  gas  was  turned  off  that 
night. 

And  the  colonel  went  out  P— The  colonel 
went  out  to  the  head'Of  the  troop. 

The  troop  were  outside  P — ^Yes. 

At  s  that  time  were  your  stables  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  troops  if  they  had 
come  in  P-rQuite  r^dy. 

Did  they  come  into  your  yard  P — I  went 
up  the  gateway  and  I  left  the  colonel. 

Did  you  tell  the  colonel  yon  were  ready  P 
— I  told  the  colonel  I  was  quite  ready. 

Did  the  troop  come  in  P — They  did  not. 

Did  you  see  them  march  offP  —  The 
colonel  turned  to  me-: —  - 

Answer  the  question ;  did  you  see  the 
troop  go  P — Not  then* 
.  They,  did.not,  come  in  at  all  P— They  did 
not  come  in  at  all. 


William  Harmer, — Examined  by  Scarlett. 

I  believe  you  are  an  attorney? — I  am. 

Do  you  reside  at  Bristol  P — I  do. 

Are  you  a  metuber  of  the  corporation  P 
—I  am  not. 

Is  youSr  house  near  Queen  Square  P — No, 
it  is  some  considetable  distance  from 
Queen  Square. 

Did  you  happen  to  come  into  Queen 
Square  on  the  Saturday,  the  29th  of  Oc« 
toberP— Yes,  Idid. 

Were  you  in  the  Square  at  the  time  the 
3rd  Dragoon  Guards  were  brought  in  by 
ColoneV  Brereton?^-lw8a, 

Scarlett:  I  will  not  go  through  all  the 
history  we  have  heara  before,  but  only 
particular  facts.  In  what  part  of  the 
S(|uare  were  you  P^^On  the  inside  of  the 
rails,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Mansion 
House.  ........    I.  .. 

How  many  people  do  you  think  might 
be  in  the  Square  &t  that  time  P-r-I  am  not 
a  very  good  judge  of  numbers,  but  I 
should  say  several  thousandB  before  the 
soldiers  came  in ;  the^  had  dispersed,  in 
some  measure,  on  the  sight  of  the  soldiers. 

On  the  soldiers  coining  in,  did  you  hear 
any  shouts  or  cheers  P — I  did  so. 

Of  what  description  P — "  The  King  and 
Eeform,"  **  God  save  the  King,*'  and 
terms  of  that  sort. 

Was  that  much  repeated? — ^Yes,  fre- 
quently, by  the  soldiers  and  the  multi- 
tude ;  the  soldiers  joined  in  it. 

Did  von,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
go  to  the  Mansion  House  to  assist  the  con- 
stables P—- 1  was  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  Mansion  House  and  in  the  Square 
the  whole  of  the  Saturday  night  till  eleven 
or  twelve  o'clock. 


My  question  was,  did  you  go  to  give 
assistance  P — I  did. 

.  Were  the  constables  able  to  make  head 
against  the  mob? — ^They  were  not,  for 
want  of  organisation.  - 

After  the  military  came  the  mob  were 
more  tranquil,*  were  they  not  P  —  They 
were  for  some  time. 

I  will  not  go  through  the  details  of  the 
night;  we  have  had  them  su£Qiciently ; 
but  the  next  morning  did  you  see  again 
the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  and  Colonel 
Brereton  amongst  them  P-^I  did. 

When  did  you  first  see  him? — I  saw 
him  ride  up  at  the  Mansion  House,  I 
think  about  nine  o'clock,  as  well  as  I  cah 
recollect ;  but  I  have  a  very  indistinct  re- 
collection.of  the  time.  I  was  up  for  three 
nights,  and  was  very  much  excited;  I 
had  a  sister  living  in  the  Square,  for  whose 
property  I  was  very  much  interested ;  of 
course  I  was  much  excited  during  the 
whole  time.  ^      .....  .     . 

Had  you  observed  the  attack  made  upon 
the  Mansion  House  P — ^Yes,  I  had  so. 

Before  Colonel  Brereiton  came  with  the 
troops  P— Yes. 

Had  the  mob  got  possession  of  it  P— ^I 
was  driven  into  the  house  by  the  mob, 
and  when  I  got  intp  the  house  the  persons 
who  had  been  in  it  were  endeavouring  to 
make  their  escape. 

Did  you  get  out  at  the  back  ?•— No ;  I 
saw  the  mayor  go  up  the  stairs  with  Major 
MacTeworth, 

You  saw  the  mayor  escapCi  did  you  P— I 
did.   ^ 

Was  Major  MackwortU  with  him  P — ^Yes, 
and  Mr.  Gibbons  was  with  him.    ' 

Which  way. did  they  escape  ? — ^They  got 
through  the  window  at  the  back  or  side  of 
the  house  at  one  end  of  the  staircase,  and 
on  to  some  leads. 

You  saw  them  do  that  P — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  which  way  they  went  after 
that?— No, 

Were  any  women  with  them  P  —  Not 
one. 

Did  you  think  at  that  moment  it  was 
necessaiy  to  escape  P— I  did. 

Which  way  did  you  eBoape  P  —  I  got 
down  the  stairs  ;  I  went  bacK  again  info 
the  hall,  and  mixed  myself  with  the  mob. 

The  dragoons  at  that  time  were  with- 
drawn,  were  they  not?— They  were;  I 
think  there  were  two  or  three  parading 
about,  but  I  am  not  auite  sure. 

After  that  Colonel  Brereton  came  P — He 
did. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  HiUiofue  or  the  mayor 
come  with  him  P— -I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
did. 

In  the  course  of  that  mornings  did  you 
hear  any  address  from  Colonel  Brereton 
to  the  mob  P — I  did  so. 

What  was  itF^Tbe  mob  were  shoatiDg 
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**The!King  and  Befarm/'  and  one  man 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  one  of  Uie  mob, 
and  he  said,  "  I  am  for  Reform,  my  boys, 
as  well  as  you  " ;  but  as  to  any  adcuress  in 
particular,  I  did  not  hear  any. 

Did  YOU  hear  him  say  anything  about 
the  14th  ?-r-There  was  a  complaint  made 
against  the  14th  in  very  disgusting  lan- 
guage.     -  . 

Mention  the  language  P — *'  Murder  the 
bloody  Blues,"  or  some  expression  of  that 
kind,  expressing  their  diRgust  and  their 
dislike  to  the  14th  Dragoons,  and  he  said, 
*'  I  will  send  them  out  of  the  town." 

Did  they  cheer  him  then  P — They  did  so. 

Did  you  see  him  again  after  he  had  sent 
them  out  of  the  town  P— Yes,  he  had  sent 
them  out  of  the  town— at  least  after  they 
were  goiiie,  indeed ; .  I  heard  him  say  after- 
wards that  he  had  sent  them  out  of  the 
town. 

After  the  first  time,  when  he  said  he 
had  sent  them  out,  did  you  hear  him 
address  the  mob  upon  the  subject  P — ^The 
soldiers  were  passing  as  I  was  going  from 
the  Guildhall — I  do  not  allude  to  the  3rd 
Dragoons  now,  but  the  14th  Dragoons. 
They  passed  through  as  I  passed  from  the 
Guildhall.  The  mob  were  hooting  them 
most  noisily,  and  abusing  them  with  all 
the  words  they  could  use  of  the  lowest 
order,  and  pelting  them  with  stones. 

Mj|[  question  was,  whether  you  heard 
Colonel  Brereton  say  anything  to  the  mob 
aftfir  they  were  sent  out  of  tne  town  P — ^I 
heard  him  tell  the  people  he  had  sent  the 
14th  Dragoons  out  of  the  town. 

Parke,  J. :  At  what  time  of  the  day 
was  that? — It  was  towards  twelve  o'clock, 
my  Lord,  it  may  bare  been  an  hour 
earlier,  or  an  hour  later. 

Scarlett :  .Upon  this  communication  of 
Colonel  Breretan,  did  they  appear  to  take 
fresh  courage  P  —  They  dia  so ;  they 
cheered  him,  and  shook  bands  with  him, 
and  said  he  was  a  goQd  fellow,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Did  you  see.  any  drinking  P — I  saw  the 
soldiers  drinking  with  the  mob  f^- 
quentlyP 

Pakkb,  J.:  Which  soldiers P— The  3rd 
Dragoons ;  I  saw  a  bottle  thrown  at  one 
of  Vie  14th  Dragooi  a,  a  auart  bottle, 
which  struck  him  on  the  back  jiart  of  his 
head.  It  was  thrown  by  a.single  indiyidnal 
in  advance  of  the  mob ;  and  the  soldier, 
when  he  recovered  himself  a  little,  pre- 
sented his  pistol  at  the  man,  and  Colonel 
Brereton  struck  his  hand  up  to  prevent  his 
firi^  his  pistol. 

"Was  the  multitude  as  great  on  the 
Sunday,  in  the  square,  as  it  had  been  on 
the  Saturday  nighli  P--At  times  it  was,  I 
think;  indeed,  more  so  o  i  Sunday  ni^t. 

I  presume  many  of  the  persons  you 
diSBonbe  as  comprising  part  or  the  several 


thousands,  appeared  to  be  spectators  P^ 
The^  did  so. 

Did  you  see  whether  any  of  these  same 
persons  acted  as  constables  on  the  Mon- 
day P — On  the  Monday,  I  saw  many 
who  composed  the  mob,  and  who  com- 
posed the  violent  part  of  it,  acting  as 
constables. 

You  are  sure  about  that  P — I  am  positive, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  recognise  faces 
during  such  a  scene. 

Were  they  distinguished  from  anj 
others  P-^They  had  their  knives  in  theur  \ 
hands,  on  Monday  moming-^half-sword, 
half-knife,  some  of  those  i  had  seisn-  on 
the  Sunday  night  very  active  in  throwing 
stones,  and  shouting,  and  some  of  the 
most  noisy ;  as  they  passed  me  on  the 
Monday  momiug,  they  shook  their  knives 
at  me  in  the  most  diabolical  way.  I 
assisted  in  taking  some  of  the  men. 

It  was  whilst  the^  were  playing  the 
mob  the^  shook  their  knives  at  yonP— • 
No,  whilst  they  were  playing  special 
constables. 

Did  you  know  who  was  their  leader  ? — ^I 
did  not. 

LnnLEDAXE,  J. :  You  say  they  shook  their 
knives  at  you  p — Yes,  in  a  ferocious  ?ray^ 
I  was  at  the  head  of  the  constables  from 
Christchurchparish  at  the  time. 

Scarlett:  Were  the  other  constables 
armed  ^ith  half-knives  P — I  saw  none  but 
those. 

Describe  the  kind  of  knife  they  had  got  ? 
-f  They  had  a  sort  of  knife  that  approached 
nearer  to  the  character  of  a  sword,  some- 
thing between  the  two;  it  was  in  the 
blade,  I  should  think,  eighteen  inches 
long,  with  a  handle  to  it. 

I  wish  to  brin^  you  to  another  particular 
fact:  were  you  m  College  Gh'een  on  the 
evening  when  the  Bishop's  Palace  was  at- 
tacked P — I  was. 

You  went  there  P— Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  make  any  efforts  to  assist  in 
saving  the  Bishop's  Palace  P — I  did,  and 
with  three  or  four  others  I  effected  it  at 
the  first. 

Were  you  one  of  the  party  that  got  into 
the  palace  P — Myself  and  Mr.  Lowe^  and 
one  other  gentleman,  were  the  three  first 
who  got  into  the  Palace — we  were  in 
advance  of  the  special  constables  con- 
siderably. 

Of  the  body  that  came  with  Alderman 
Camplim,  P— Y  es ;  I  had  met  with  Alderman 
Camplin  in  my  way  to  the  Palace,  and  he 
had  told  me  that  he  thought  I  might  be  of 
service  if  I  would  go  down  there. 

You  hastened  before  the  body  P  —  I 
hastened  with  two  or  three  friends  before 
the  main  body  that  told  me  he  was  going 
to  get  a  body  of  the  special  constables 
from  the  Council  House,  to.  get  assistance* 
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I  do  not  know  that  he  said  special 
constables. 

Did  you  secure  any  property  from  any- 
body P — ^I  did,  I  attempted  to  do  so,  and 
when  I  did  so,  Colonel  Brereton,  I  think, 
or  at  air  events  the  person  in  command  of 
the  troops,  said  to  me,  **  Put  up  that 
sword." 

You  had  a  sword  in  your  hand  P — ^Tes,  I 
had.  He  said,  *  •  Put  up  that  sword,  if  you 
do  not  you  shall  be  cut  down,"  or  **  I  will 
cut  you  down," 

Did  yon  say  anything  P — ^I  forget.  I 
made  some  reply.  I  was  exasperated  upon 
it  and  said,  '*  He  be  damned,"  or  "  Out  me 
down  P  "  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Perhaps  he  took  you  for  one  of  the 
mob  P — ^1  do  not  think  he  did,  for  the  mob 
had  been  making  their  escape.  I  had 
exporessed  myself  very  angrily  to  him  for 
their  making  way  for  their  going  out 
through  their  horses ;  as  the  soldiers  ad- 
vanced they  went  out  through  the  soldier's 
horses  with  plimder  in  their  hands. 

Did  you  lay  hold  of  any  of  the  plunder- 
ers P — ^I  did  so,  of  one  man.  I  cut  at  him 
with  my  sabre ;  I  got  within  reach  of  him 
and  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  him  when 
another  soldier 

What  had  that  man  in  his  hand  P — He 
had  a  bundle  and  some  meat  he  was  taking 
out  of  the  Palace ;  I  saw  him  come  from 
the  door  of  the  PiJace. 

You  got  hold  of  him  P — I  did. 

What  happened  to  you  then  P — ^I  struck 
him  first  of  all  with  my  &word,  and  then 

fot  hold  of  him,  and  a  soldier  said,  ''  You 
aye  been  already  told  to  put  up  that 
weapon,  I  desire  you  to  put  it  up  immedi- 
ately, or  I  will  out  you  down." 

What  became  of  the  man  P — Having  in 
the  meantime  seen  a  soldier  cut  the 
Bishop's  butler  in  the  face,  I  thought  I 
had  better  let  the  man  go. 

Describe  the  circumstance  of  your 
seeing  the  Bishop's  butler  cut  in  the  face  P 
— The  Bishop's  butler  was  struggling  with 
a  man  who  had  come  from  the  Palace  with 
something  which  he  desired  him  to  give 
up.  He  said,  "  Give  me  that,"  and  uien 
got  the  man  on  the  ground  eventually. 
One  of  the  soldiers  said,  *'  Loose  that  man, 
loose  him ;"  he  refused  to  do  so. 

Did  he  say  anything  P — He  continued  to 
struggle  with  the  man  and  the  man  with 
him,  and  he  said  that  he  would  not  loose 
him,  that  he  was  placed  there  by  his 
master  the  Bishop,  and  that  he  would 
exert  himself  as  long  as  he  had  life  in  the 
protection  of  his  master's  property,  or  to 
secure  the  villains  who  had  set  fire  to  it ; 
for  it  was  then  on  fire. 

When  the  butler  said  that,  what 
occurred  P — ^When  he  said  that,  the  soldier 
cut  at  him  with  his  sabre  and  cut  him 
across  the  nose.  The  butler  was  lying  upon 


the  &;round  and  the  sword  could  scarcely 
reach  him,  or  I  think  it  would  have  taken 
his  head  ofi*  if  he  had  been  nearer  to  him ; 
the  blow  seemed  to  go  with  that  force. 

Then  the  prisoner  got  loose  P  —  The 
prisoner  got  loose. 

On  seeing  that,  you  did  not  secure  your 
prisoner  P — I  did  not. 

Were  these  the  only  instances  that  yon 
witnessed  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
towards  the  persons  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  save  the  Palace  P — The  only  part  of 
their  conduct  which  I  saw  against  the 
mob  was  of  a  man  who  endeavoured  to 
break  into  Dr.  Hodges'  house  in  the  same 
yard  as  the  Palace,  and  a  soldier  rode  to 
him  and  told  him  he  should  not  do  that  at 
any  rate,  the  man  persisted  at  the  door 
for  a  minute  or  two  and  he  flourished  his 
sword  over  his  head. 

Dr.  Hodges  is  a  Doctor  of  Music,  is  not 
he  P — ^I  believe  he  is. 

The  Doctor  of  Music's  house  was  pro- 
tected P— It  was. 

Did  any  party  join  you  whilst  you  were 
in  the  palace  P — ^I  went  there  with  young 
Mr.  Lowe  and  the  Bishop's  butler,  and 
secured  two  men  that  we  found  down- 
stairs, and  just  as  we  had  secured  them 
and  put  out  part  of  the  fire,  a  body  of 
special  constables  came,  I  suppose  thirty 
or  forty. 

Had  you  bound  them  P — ^No,  I  was  for 
dispatching  them ;  but  I  was  prevented  by 
several  persons  who  were  not  so  much 
excited  as  I  was,  and  had  not  experienced 
so  much  as  I  had. 

But  they  were  secured  p — ^Yes,  they  were 
eventually  secured. 

Then  thirty  or  forty  special  constables 
came  up  P — ^x es. 

The  party  you  were  expecting,  from 
what  you  had  heard  Alderman  VampUn 
say  P — ^I  hardly  knew  whether  they  would 
come ;  he  said  he  was  going  to  get  them, 
but  I  hardly  knew  whether  he  would  be 
able  to  find  them. 

Your  small  party  had  put  out  the  fire  P 
— ^We  had  succeeded  in  doing  it  in  one 
place,  and  had  secured  these  two  men; 
we  were  in  the  dark  with  these  men,  and 
did  not  know  how  many  others  might  be 
there. 

Do  you  recollect  Alderman  Cam^Un 
bringing  lights  P — I  do  recollect  it  per- 
fectly. 

What  passed  afterwards  P  Did  the  party 
go  about  the  Palace  P — The  party  went 
round  the  Palace;  the  fires  were  com- 
pletely extinguished,  and  the  Palace  was 
quiet  for  some  time,  when  one  of  the 
special  constables  came  in  and  said, 
**  The  military  have  left  us ;  the  soldiers 
aregone." 

What  happened  there  P— A  great  deal 
of  alarm  was  expressed  by  the  ge&ttemeii 
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presenfc  that  they  woald  be  sacrificed  by 
the. mob,  and  that  they  were  entrapped  by 
the  soldiers ;  some  said  that  the  soldiers 
had  deserted  them  before. 

Did  they  rash  downstairs  P  —  They 
rushed  downstairs,  and  I  assisted  in 
forming  them  in  forces  in  the  yard.  It 
was  recommended  that  they  shonld  go  ont 
in  a  body  and  disperse  the  mob ;  it  was 
proposed  by  several  that  possession  should 
be  Kept  by  the  constables  ;  •  others  ex- 
mreBsea  their  feeling  that  they  should  not 
be  able  to  sncceed  against  the  mob,  and  it 
was  eventually  determined  that  we  should 
go  in  a  body,  and  I  assisted  in  forming 
them  in  a  body  four  abreast.  . 

Was  it  agreed  you  should  make  a 
shout  P — ^To  make  a  rush,  and  go  out  four 
abreast. 

.  Were  you  ahead  of  them  P— I  think  I 
was  very  near  the  head. 

Did  you  rush  outP — Of  the  number 
there  were  only  about  eight  or  nine  that 
•did  not  rush  out.  I  see  one  of  the  gentle- 
men present  who  did  rush  out,  ana  there 
were  several  others. 

What  did  you  encounter  when  yon 
mshod  out  P  —  The  mob  pelted  us  with 
stones. 

Did  you  find  a  mob  coming  P — ^Yes,  they 
were  coming  from  the  archway  in  the 
direction  of  the  Palace. 

Did  the  mob  appear  to  be  considerably 
reinforced  P — Thev  were  very  much  so. 
There  were  very  few  persons  when  I  first 
got  to  the  Palace  ;  but  when  I  came  out 
uie  mob  was  very  strong  indeed. 

You  had  to  force  your  way  through 
then  P — We  had  so ;  they  gave  way  to  us 
as  we  approached  nearer  to  them.  I  had 
still  the  sword  in  my  hand,  but  it  was 
concealed  under  my  coat,  and  a  stick, 
with  which  I  assisted  in  getting  myself 
through,  but  they  opposed  us  in  that 
quarter  for  some  time. 

Was  there  any  8cufl9eP — There  was  a 
stand  made  in  Trinity  Street,  a  little  be- 
yond the  station  of  Colonel  Brereton,  a 
street  running  to  the  right,  down  to  the 
water  side. 

A  stand  was  made  by  your  party  P — 
Yes,  we  were  pelted  with  stones.  Mr. 
Franhlyn  received  a  blow  in  his  moutii, 
which  injured  him  very  materially. 

The  troops  were  in  the  meantime  out  of 
sight  P — The  troops  were  gone. 

Cross-examined  by  Wilde. 

Do  you  know  the  premises  well  of  the 
Mansion  House,  the  back  part  of  the 
premises  P — I  do  not  know  it  well,  I  know 
the  situation  of  it. 

Do  you  know  the  situation  of  Mr.  Lenian*8 
wall,  as  connected  with  tlie  leads  you  have 
spoken  of  P — I  never  observed  it  out  that 
onbe. 


Did  you  observe  it  then  P — I  did. 

Would  it  be  necessary,  in  order  to  escape 
firom  those  leads  to  Mr.  Leman^a  premises, 
to  ascend  the  wall  P— I  did  not  get  out  of 
the  window. 

Then  you  mean  you  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  P — I  had  not. 

I  collect,  from  what  you  have  said,  you 
were  a  good  deal  in  Queen  Square  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon,  was  that  so  P — I  was 
backwards  and  forwards. 

We  learn  that  when  the  military  walked 
upon  the  mob,  they  dispersed  in  the  sur- 
rounding streets  and  courts  P — Yes,  that 
was  so. 

Then  when  the  military  proceeded  to 
another  part  of  the  Square,  the  mob  they 
had  so  dispersed  returned  P — They  did. 

Where  were  the  constables  when  they 
returned,  after  the  military  had  eone  out 
fhnn  the  Square  P — I  really  do  not  know ;  I  • 
think  they  were  in  the  Mansion  House, 
and  about  the  premises  there. 

So  it  happened,  I  suopose,  at  each  end 
of  the  Square,  as  the  military  walked  tham 
out  of  the  Square  they  returned  P — I  heard 
the  special  constables  say  that  they  had 
nothing  to  distingaish  themselves  from  the 
mob,and  that  they  did  not  know  how  soon 
they  might  be  out  down. 

My  question  was  where  they  wereP — 
They  were  in  various  places.  I  believe 
most  of  them  in  the  Mansion  House ;  but 
from  where  I  was  I  could  not  see. 

Where  were  you  then  P — I  ran  from  the 
soldiers  with  the  mob. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday,  when  the 
military  arrived  and  was  cheered,  as  you 
say,  by  the  mob,  Colonel  Brereton  could 
see  fully  what  was  going  on  in  the  Square  P 
— The  soldiers  were  drinking,  and  it  ap- 
peared tolerably  quiet. 

How  many  persons  on  the  Monday 
morning  did  you  see  with  those  knives  P — 
I  should  suppose  from  sixty  to  eighty.  I 
am  not  at  all  competent  to  judge  of  the 
number,  but  that  is  as  well  as  I  can  recol- 
lect ;  there  might  be  only  forty,  or  there 
might  be  one  hundred. 

There  was  a  considerable  body  p — Yes, 
there  was  some  up  with  us  who  had  knives 
who  had  not  staves. 

Were  those  knives  confined  to  one  part 
of  the  special  constables  P — ^I  only  saw  one 
body  with  them. 

Do  you  recollect  who  headed  that  party  P 
— ^I  do  not. 

Can  you  form  any  judgment  of  what 
number  of  those  persons  naving  knives 
you  had  observed  among  the  rioters  on 
Saturday  P— There  were  several  faces  that 
appeared  familiar  to  me. 

Were  there  as  many  as  a  dozen,  or  half 
a  dozen,  or  twenty  P — ^I  should  say  from 
eisht  to  eighteen. 

1  believe  after  the  riots  were  quelle  J, 
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yon  assisted  Tery  much  in  the  apprehension 
of  different  rioters  ? — I  did  so.  •     • 

Did  you  make  any  qommunication  to  the 
mayor  or  the  diagistrates  on  the  Monday 
as  to  the  conduct  of  those  persdns  whom 
you  saw  acting  as  special  constables  with 
the  knives  P — I  spoke  of  it  to  several 
Dersons. 

Did  you  make  any  communication  of  it 
to  the  mayor  P— I  did  not. 

Were  any  of  those  persons  tried  at  the 
late  Special  Commission  (a)  P — They  were 
not. 

But  they  particularly  attracted  your 
attention  by  showing  their  knives  and 
cutting  very  ferociously  at  youP — ^They 
did. 

Where  were  they  P — In  Broad  Street ;  I 
was  in  front  of  the  Council  House. 

These  were  instruments   such  as  you 
had  never  seen  before  ? — They  were  so. 
•  Knives,    the    blades    of    which    were 
eighteen  inches  long  P — Yes. 

That  is  what  you  fiay  ? — Yes ;  as  well 
as  f  can  guess  they  were  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  long. 

When  you  arrived  at  the  Palace,  what 
number  of  persons  do  you  think,  from  the 
best  judgment  you  could  form  in  the 
hurry,  what  number  of  rioters  did  you 
find  there  upon  your  arrival  P — I  do  not 
think  there  could  be  more  than  twenty. 

Were  there  any  soldiers  there  at  that 
timeP — I  was  standing  at  the  comer  of 
the  Green,  and  the  soldiers  asked  me  their 
way  to  the  Bishop's  Palace  ;  I  saw  several 
standing  about  under  the  archway,  and 
we  were  so  few  that  I  did  not  like  to  pro- 
ceed without  the  soldiers. 

Did  you  arrive  about  the  same  time  with 
the  soldiers  P — Yes,  within  three  or  four 
minutes  of  the  soldiers. 

How  many  soldiers  were  there  P — I  think 
about  a  dozen. 

The  entrance  to  the  Palace  is  from  Little 
College  Green,  is  it  notp — From  Lower 
College  Green. 

You  enter  into  an  archway,  do  you  not  ? 
— No,  a  gateway,  not  an  archway;  you 
pass  down  a  passage  before  you  come  to 
the  gateway. 

Li  going  from  Lower  College  Green, 
you  first  pass  down  a  passage  P — I  will 
describe  it :  in  going  from  College  Green 
you  enter  an  archway;  you  are  then  in 
Lower  College  Green,  and  there  is  an 
elbow ;  you  cannot  see  the  Bishop's  Palace 
from  that ;  there  is  an  elbow  of  about  six 
or  seven  yards  wide,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
that  avenue  there  are  some  ^tes. 

What  length  do  you  think  that  lane 
may  be,  eighteen  or  twenty  yards  P — I 
should  judge  myself  it  was  about  forty  or 
fifty,  perhaps  thirty  to  fifty,  yards. 

(a)  See  above,  p.  1. 


Then,  when  you  pass  those  gates,  you 
come  to  the  cloisters,  an  open  square 
yaid  P-^Yes,  an  open  square  yard,  with  a 
house  in  the  middle  of^it;  and  thefi,  on 
the  right-hand  comer,  the  palace  beyond 
that. 

That  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  Palace, 
except  the  little  entrance  to  the  domestic 
offices  P — I  was  never  there  before,  and 
cannot  s&y. 

When  you  entered  the  Palace,  tow 
many  did  you  find  P — The  butler,  address- 
inc;  himsebf  to  the  soldiers,  said,  "  If  you 
will  come  with  me,  gentlemen,  there  are 
not  above  three  or  four  men  in  the  house, 
and  we  can  easily  msister  them." 

Was  Colonel  Brereton  there  then  P — ^He 
was.  

Did  Colonel  Brereton  remain  the  whole 
time  P-^I  widh  to  be  ufiddrstood  that  I 
did  not  know  Colonel  Breretori  till  aftei^ 
that.  I  asked  who  it  was,  and  he  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  Colonel  Brereton, 
and  I  then  recognised  him  to  be  the  same 
I  had  seen  there. 

You  saw  him  at  the  court-martial  P — 
Yes. 

Did  you  recognise  him  as  the  persoi;! 
you  had  seen  upon  that  occasion  P— Yes. 

Did  you  notice  him  well  P— I  noticed 
him  as  a  person  I  had  seen. 

Had  he  feathers  in  his  hat  P — I  think  he 
had,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

Did  that  person  remain  there  during 
the  time  the  soldiers  pursued  the  conduct 
you  have  been  describing  P — He  was  there 
during  that  time  ;  he  was  applied  to  him- 
self by  the  Bishop's  butler,  and  entreated 
to  dismount  his  men,  and  come  into  the 
house. 

What  answer  did  he  give  P — ^He  said  he 
would  not  dismount  his  men,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  ;  he  persisted  in  keep- 
ing Sie  men  on  their  horses. 

By  the  Bishop's  butler  applying  to  him, 
I  presume  he  perceived  he  was  an  officer  P 
— He 'had  the  command  of  the  men;  I 
heard  him  speaking  to  them. 

On  the  man  threatening  to  cut  yon 
down,  and  cutting  at  the  bishop's  buder, 
did  you  apply  to  him  P — He  was  the  veiy 
person  who  had  threatened  me. 

Were  you  examined  at  the  court-mar- 
tial P— I  was. 

Did  you  there  give  any  account  of  this 
cutting  down  by  the  man,  and  the  threat- 
ening to  cut  you  P — I  believe  I  did,  if  I 
was  asked  to  it.  I  was  only  examined  on 
certain  charges,  and  I  believe  I  was  ex- 
amined on  that  point. 

You  do  not  recollect  whether  you  gave 
that  in  evidence  P — I  am  not  certain ;  but 
I  gave  in  a  statement  to  the  Jiidge  AdvO' 
cote  of  what  I  could  prove ;  and  whether 
I  was  examined  to  that  point,  I  am  not 
quite  sure. 
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'Where  were  the  mob  at  the  time  yon 
made  the  msh  in  the  oloistersP — They 
were  at  tiie  end  of  the  avenue ;  they  had 
caiae  a  little  way  down  the  avenue. 

In  that  yon  deecriber  as  the  passage 
leading  to  the  Palace  P — ^Yes. 

What  became  of  yon  P — I  got  ont  with 
eight  or  nine  others. 

Were  yon  joined  by  others,  or  did  yon 
continue  in  your  party  P  — I  went  back 
towards  the  iBishop's  Palace. 

What  became  of  you  then  P — I  got  sur- 
rounded by  the  mob. 

That  separated  you  from  your  com- 
panions P— -It  did  so. 

•  ]%d  you  afterwards   meet  with  those 
same  persons  again  P — I  did  some  of  them, 

Where  was  thatP-^I  do  not  recollect 
where ;  I  have  seen  them  sincis  frequently. 

You  describe  that  you  made  a  stand  m 
Trinity  Street  P — ^No ;  I  beg  your  pardon ; 
not  that  I  made  a  stand,  but  that  some  of 
the  constables  did.  I  did  not  go  in  that 
direction.         ■  -.        .  .  .      . 

Where  is  Trinity  Street ;  is  it  near  the 
drawbridge  P^-No,  it  is  close  to  the  Cathe- 
draL  .       - 

What  number  of  constables  were  there 
thenP — ^I  should  think  from  eight  to  a 
dosen. 

Did  you  see  any  magistrate  with  that 
party  P— I  did  not. 

How  long  did  that  conflict  last  P — I  do 
not  think  it  lasted  above  a  minute. 

Who  do  you  say  brought  the  light  into 
the  Bishop'^s  Palace  P— I  have  some  idea  it 
was  Alderman  Cam^lin,  but  I  am  not 
positive. 

Oan  you  undertake  to  say  whether  you 
saw  him  in  the  Palace  at  all  P — ^As  far  as 
my  recollection  goes,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  I  did. 

Can  you  undertake  to  say  with  certainty 
that  you  saw  him  in  the  Palace  from  the 
beginning  to  the  endP — I  cannot  under- 
take to  say  to  a  certainty  that  I  saw  him 
there. 

Can  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  saw 
him  in  the  courtyard  P — I  can  undertake 
to  say  that  I  did  not  see  him  in  the  court- 
yard. 

Did  you  see  where  the  light  was  pro- 
cured P — I  had  one  of  the  prisoners  in  my 
handf  and  I  did  not  see  where  the  light 
came  from. 

I  understand  that  none  of  the  rioters 
had  broken  in  upon  you  in  the  house,  but 
you  heard  a  cry,  a  report,  that  they  had 
increased  their  number,  and  that  the 
soldiers  were  gone  P — 1  heard  in  the  house 
that  the  soldiers  were  gone,  and  I  heard 
that  the  mob  was  in  great  force  at  the 
g»te. 

Tour  party  at  that  time  consisted,  I 


think  you  said,   of  about  a   dozen  P— 
WbenP 

At  the  close,  when  you  rushed  out  P — 
No,  considerably  more  than  that  I  should 


Ho 


!ow  many  more,  then  P — I  should  say 
from  twenty  to  forty,  more  or  less. 

What  number  of  persons  had  gone  with 
yon. in  the  fixBt  instance  P — In  the  first  in- 
stance I  think  theve  were  not  more  than 
three  besides  myself. 

I  do  not  mean  just  at  the  moment  of 
entering  the  house  P — ^No  others  went  with 
me. 

The  first  party,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
consisted  of  three  P — ^Three,  besides  my- 
self. ... 

What  was  the  strength  of  the  next 
party,  which  arrived  to  your  assistance  P 
-i-i  did  not  see  them  all  a€  otfce.  I  only 
saw  them  in  detached  bodies,  I  should  say 
from  four  or  five  and  twenty,  or  from  that 
te^  thirty  or  forty. 

Did  that  comprise  the  body  which  wer^ 
formed  into  fours,  to  fight  their  way  out  P 
— ^Yes,  part  of  them,  and  others  were  still 
in  the  Palace.  ^  .  . 
•  Had  any  other  persons  swords,  besides 
yourself  P  —  There  were  several  with 
pistols,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
any  sword;  I  had  n  brace  of  pistols 
myself.        »  ... 

Do  you  know  who  those  were  who  had 
pistols  P  Had  they  joined  you  at  the 
moment  P — I  did  not  know  who  they 
were ;  I  had  heard  it  said  they  had  pistols, 
but  they  were  afraid  to  use  them. 

How  lone  do  you  suppose  you  were 
there  P-^I  should  think  about  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour,  but  I  cannot  be  certain  to  the 
time. 

Had  you  perfectly  extinguished  the  fire 
before  you  left  P — We  had  so. 

Had  the  fire  made  much-  ravage  in  the 
Palace,  up  to  that  time  P — It  had  not ;  the 
chief  part  where  I  assisted  in  putting  the 
fire  out  was  in  a  bed ;  several  oooks  were 
placed  in  a  bed  and  ignited,  and  it  was 
smouldering. 

How  far  do  you  think  the  mob  extended, 
that  you  had  to  force  your  way  through  P 
It  began  in  the  passage,  as  far  as  the 
archway,  in  College  Green  P — I  could  not 
see,  there  was  a  gas  lamp  that  prevented 
my  seeing  further  on. 

How  far  had  you  occasion  to  break 
through  P — Perhaps  I  had  to  break  down 
three  or  four ;  they  gave  way  as  mobs  do 
generally  with  a  little  perseverance. 

Did  the  mob  extend  as  far  as  the  arch- 
way P — ^We  met  several  detached  parties 
coming  up  hurraing,  with  their  staves  in 
their  Eeoids,  legs  of  chairs,  and  things  of 
that  kind ;  we  were  pelted  the  whole  wav. 
There  is  another  circumstance  I  would 
wish  to  mention,  Mr.  Phillipe,  the  sub- 
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sacristan  of  the  cathedral,  laid  hold  of  a 
man  with  an  umbrella ;  a  soldier  threatened 
him,  if  he  woold  not  let  him  go. 

Pabks,  J.:  A  gentleman  of  the  jury 
wishes  to  know  whether,  with  those  jon 
saw  with  knives,  on  the  Monday  mommg, 
there  were  any  members  of  the  Political 
Union  P — I  do  not  know  any  member  of  the 
Political  Union.  I  proposed  taking  these 
men  into  custody;  but  it  was  objected 
that  there  was  no  gaol  to  put  thom  into, 
nor  any  place  of  security  to  put  them  in. 

Another  question  a  gentleman  wishes  to 
ask  is,  whether  Mr.  Herapaih  (a)  was  there  P 
— I  did  not  notice  him ;  I  have  an  indis- 
tinct recollection  that  he  was  there ;  but  I 
did  not  notice  him. 

Ee-examined  by  Scarlett. 

Bespecting  Alderman  CampUn  yon  will 
not  swear,  but  to  the  best  of  your  .recollec- 
tion he  brought  a  light  into  the  Palace  P — 
I  cannot  be  positive ;  but  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection  he  was  there. 

It  is  possible  you  may  be  mistaken,  but 
yon  believe  you  did  see  him  there  P — ^Yes, 
1  saw  Mr.  Alderman  Savage  there,  in  the 
Palace ;  I  think  I  saw  Mr.  Ludlow,  but  I 
am  very  indistinct  in  my  recollection. 

To  the  best  of  your  recollection  yon  did 
see  Alderman  Camplin  there,  bringing  a 
light  P — Yes,  but  Phillipa  was  the  mrst 
man  I  saw. 

If  I  understand  you  rightly,  a  party  you 
formed  to  force  their  way  through  the 
archwav  did  not  all  force  their  way 
through  P— I  did  not  know  which  way 
they  escaped. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there 
are  not  some  back  doors  of  the  houses 
surrounding  the  Palace  Yard,  that  open 
into  the  Palace  Yard  ? — Yes,  I  think  there 
are ;  I  know  that  there  is  a  garden  and  a 
garden  wall,  and  that  garden  wall  is  at 
the  back  of  Trinity  Street;  it  forms  a 
part  of  Trinity  Street. 

I  ask  whether  it  is  not  possible,  though 
you  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  that  some 
of  those  left  behind  escaped  that  way  P — I 
think  they  must. 

Bichard  Boucher  Callender. — Examined 

by  Campbell. 
[I  am  an  attorney  at  Bristol.  About 
half-past  nine  on  the  morning  of  Sunday 
I  saw  Mr.  Piwney  and  Mr.  Abraham  Hit- 
house  at  St.  Augustine's  Back.  The 
latter,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  PvnneVf  asked 
persons  passing  to  ^o  to  the  Guil(mall.] 

In  what  terms  did  Alderman  Hilhouse 
address  those  persons  P — He  went  up  to 
them,  and  said,  **  I  press  you,  in  the 
King's  name,  to  assist  us  to  put  down  the 
riots." 

(a)  See  abore,  p.  115. 


Did  he  give  any  directions  where  they 
were  to  go  to  P — ^He  desired  them  to  go  to 
the  GuildhalL 

You  say  that  Mr.  Alderman  HilhousB, 
as  it  appeared  to  you,  by  direction  of  the 
mayor,  said,  **  I  press  you  in  the  Kind's 
name  to  assist  us  in  putting  down  the 
riots  "  P— Yes,  he  did. 

Then  he  directed  them  to  the  Guild- 
hall P— Yes,  he  did. 

Was  there  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Mintorn  with  you  P — There  was. 

Did  you  and  Mr.  Mintorn  cross  over  to 
the  place  where  the  mayor  and  Alderman 
Hilhotue  wereP — He  went  down  the 
middle  of  the  road  in  order  to  meet  them 
^-in  order  to  hear  what  it  waa. 

Did  they  express  a  similar  request  to 
you  and  your  friend  Mr.  Mintorn  f — 
They  requested  both  of  us  to  go  to  the 
Gnildhall. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  putting 
down  the  riot  P — Yes. 

That  reauest  was  made  to  everyone 
who  passeaP — Yes,  while  I  was  there  it 
was.  •  ' 

Did  you  hear  any  particular  answer 
given  by  any  person  that  refused  P — From 
several. 

Did  they  assign  any  reaabn  P — They  did  ; 
as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  they  made  use 
of  these  words,  **  Why  should  we  go  and 
protect  the  corporation's  property  P  Let 
them  protect  their  own  property." 

Gross-examined  by  Wilde. 

How  long  did  you  continue  in  that 
street,  St.  Augustine's  BackP — Perhaps 
about  from  four  to  five  minutes;  we 
waited  a  little  time  at  the  drawbridge,  to 
take  notice  of  persons  coming  down. 

Did  you  know  any  of  the  persons  that 
Mr.  Hilhouse  addressed  P — I  did  not,  they 
were  strangers  to  me,  they  were  very 
respectable  looking  people. 

Were  they  persons  passing  down  the 
street  P — Passing  towards  the  drawbridge, 
from  College  Green. 

About  half-past  nine  was  this  P — About 
half-past  nine,  as  near  as  possible. 

In  what  lan^age  do  you  say  that  Mr. 
Alderman  Hilhouse  addressed  you? — He 
came  up  to  me  and  Mr.  Mintorn,  and  said, 
•'  I  will  thank  you  to  go  to  the  Guildhall 
to  assist  in  putting  down  the  riots  ;"  and  I 
think  he  added  that  weapons  would  be 
furnished. 

But  to  others  he  used  the  language  you 
have  expressed  P— Yes,  **  I  press  you." 

At  what  time  did  you  arrive  at  the 
Council  House,  or  the  Guildhall  P— I  did 
not  go  to  the  Guildhall. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Council  House  P— I 
did  not. 

No  part  of  the  day  P— No  part  of  the 
day ;  I  was  proceeding  towards  the  Guild- 
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liall,  and  I  mefc  one  or  two,  and  they  told 
me  it  was  of  no  use,  that  the  citizens 
would  not  turn  out,  and  for  that  reason  I 
declined  going. 

Who  were  the  persons  you  met,  who 
made  that  communication  to  you  P — It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  call  to  mind,  it  is  so 
far  back ;  I  might  possibly  have  recollected 
them  at  the  time  if  I  had  been  asked. 

[This  happened  while  I  was  on  my  way 
to  church.j 

The  Bey.  James  Bidwer. — Examined  by 
FoUete. 

I  belieye  yon  are  a  clergyman  P — I  am. 

During  the  Bristol  riots  were  you  resid- 
tngin  CKfton ? — I  was. 

Were  you  in  Bristol  during  the  Sunday 
of  the  riots  P — ^I  went  down  there  after 
church  on  Sunday. 

I  belieye  you  were  in  different  parts  of 
the  Itown  on  that  day,  were  you  not  P — ^I 
walked  to  the  Mansion  House,  and  made 
inquiries  respecting  the  transactions  of 
the  morning. 

Were  you  in  other  p«rts  of  the  town 
during  the  morning  P  I  do  not  want  to 
know  particularly  where  you  were,  but 
did  you  go  to  different  parts  of  the  city  P — 
I  saw  the  mob  at  the  Bridewell. 

Were  you  at  Lawford's  Qt&te  P — ^That  was 
in  the  eyening ;  I  walked  in  the  morning 
round  from  the  Mansion  House  to  the 
Bridewell,  and  back  to  Clifton ;  I  saw  a 
part  of  the  3rd  patrolling. 

During  the  time  you  were  in  Bristol 
had  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  the 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  whether 
there  was  any  disposition  to  assist  the 
magistrates  in  suppressing  the  riots  P — In 
the  morning  the  streets  were  yery  clear. 
There  were  yery  few  people  moying  about. 

Faske,  J. :  That  is  no  answer. 

Follett:  Had  you  any  means  of  ascer- 
taining, during  the  day,  the  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants,  whether  there  was  any 
disposition  to  assist  the  magistrates  in 
suppressing  the  riots  P — At  a  subsequent 
period  I  had. 

What  judgment  did  you  form  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  whether 
they  were  disposed  to  assist  in  suppressing 
the  riots,  or  to  encourage  them  P — ^Antici- 
patinR  a  horrible  night,  I  went  out 

Will  you  answer  the  question  P  What 
judgment  did  you  form  of  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants  P — So  long  as  the  out- 
rages were  confined  to  the  public  build- 
ings, they  approyed  of  them ;  when  pri- 
vate proper^  was  attacked,  this  feehng 
was  cnanged.  I  think  some  were  anxious 
to  saye  the  property ;  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  still  indifferent  about  it. 

X  ou  were  goine  to  state  your  means  of 
forming  that  judgment;  it  appears  you 

o    61686. 


had  a  conyersation  with  the  different  per- 
sons about? — I  mingled  with  the  crowd 
standing  about  the  streets  and  on  Brandon 
Hill  looking  at  the  prison  on  fire. 

LiTiLEDALE,  J.:  About  what  time  was 
that  P — About  half-past  four  or  fiye  o'clock. 

FoUett:  What  obseryation  did  you  hear 
from  those  persons  P — ^I  heard  them  say, 
that  it  seryed  them  right,  meaning  the 
corporation,  for  bringing  that  arrogant 
yillain.  Sir  Charles,  down  to  insult  the 
citizens  of  Bristol. 

That  you  heard  on  Brandon  HillP — ^I 
did. 

What  class  of  persons  were  they  whom 
you  heard  make  use  of  those  expressions  P 
— I  think  respectable,  but  I  was  a  stranger ; 
the  gentlemen  had  silk  umbrellas  oyer 
their  neads,  and  the  females  had  silk  cloaks 
and  pelisses. 

They  were  respectable  inhabitants  P — 
They  were. 

Did  you  hear  any  expressions  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  14th  P — ^Yes,  I  heard  oppro- 
brious epithets  applied  to  them ;  I  heard 
them  called  **  the  bloody  Blues,  murderous 
yillains,  and  murderous  dogs,  for  killing 
an  innocent  boy  at  the  bottom  of  Park 
Street." 

I  belieye  also  you  mingled  with  the 
people  at  the  toll  gate  when  the  prison 
was  on  fire  P — ^I  did. 

What  sort  of  obseryations  did  you  hear 
from,  the  whole,  or  from  anyone  r — I  met 
two  or  three.  I  conyersed  for  two  or  thi'ee 
minutes  witii  a  mechanic,  standing  at  the 
toll  bar,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  feeling 
of  the  people. 

What  did  you  hear  from  himP — He 
expressed  approbation  of  what  was  going 
on,  stating  that  were  it  not  for  the  boroagh- 
mongers,  the  rascally  lords,  the  pensioners 
and  so  forth,  there  would  be  enough  for 
all,  but  they  took  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  poor,  and  then  sent  soldiers 
to  shoot  them. 

Was  anything  said  about  the  fires  P — ^He 
said  the  ires  were  yery  horrible.  I  do  not 
recollect  anything  further. 

While  you  were  talking  with  him  was 
the  toll  gate  on  fire  P— -It  was  assailed 
while  I  was  talking  to  this  individual, 
and  destroyed. 

After  the  toll  gate  was  destroyed,  did 
you  hear  a  cry  from  the  mob,  **  Lawford*s 
Gate"  P— I  did,  outside  the  gate. 

Did  the  mob  take  a  direction  towards 
Lawford's  Gate?— They  did. 

I  belieye  you  followed  them  P — I  walked 
on  the  payement,  while  the  mob  walked 
along  the  centre  of  the  street,  holding  up 
their  bars  in  the  faces  of  the  people,  and 
asking,  '*  Are  you  for  Beform  r  " 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  What  had  they  P— Iron 
bars  and  sticks. 

Follett:  As  they  passed  through  the 
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different  streots,  did  yon  observe  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  received  by 
the  different  inhabitants  P — ^A  great  num- 
ber of  respectable  people  were  standing  at 
their  doors,  and  no  opposition  was  made 
to  their  progress^ 

When  you  say  there  was  no  opposition, 
did  you  hear  any  shouts  of  encouragement  P 
— I  did,  subsequently. 

What  was  it  you  heard  ?— I  heard,  "  Go, 
it,  my  boys ;  take  a  turn  on  of  them." 

Who  were  the  persons  you  heard  say 
that  P  What  sort  of  persons  were  they  P— I 
heard  that  observation  at  the  door  of  a 
shop  that  was  open,  whether  by  the  pro- 
prietor or  not  I  cannot  sav ;  but  a  person 
standing  at  the  door  of  a  shop. 

You  went  up  and  saw  the  prison  de- 
stroyedP — ^Yes,  I  did,with  Lieut.  M'Leroth, 

What  regiment  was  he  in  ?— The  38th. 

You  went  afterwards  with  Mr.  WLeroih 
to  the  Council  House  P — ^We  heard  at 
Lawford's  Gate  that  the  Bishop's  Palace 
was  the  next  object,  and  we  went  to  the 
Council  House ;  the  magistrates  were  not 
there,  but  at  the  military  office. 

At  Colonel  Brereton'e  office  P— Yes,  and 
we  went  on  there. 

You  learned  at  the  Council  House  that 
the  magistrates  were  at  Colonel  Brere- 
ton* 8  .^--The  side  door  was  open,  and  the 
porter  told  us  they  were  there. 

II  was  at  the  Bishop's  Palace  when  the 
mob  attacked  it.] 

Cross-examined  by  Wilde, 

Had  you  performed  any  duty  that  day  P 
—I  had  officiated  at  Clifton  Church. 

What  was  the  earliest  hour  at  which 
you  came  into  the  city  P — Half-past  one. 

What  was  the  first  thing  that  attracted 
your  attention  in  the  citj',  where  did  you 
go  first  P — On  the  drawbridge  I  saw  a  party 
of  the  drd  patrolling  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river. 

Where  was  the  first  group  you  mixed 
with  P— On  Brandon  Hill. 

In  the  evening  P — ^In  the  afternoon. 

What  distance  is  Brandon  Hill  from 
Bristol  P — ^It  is  half-way  between  Clifton 
and  Bristol. 

Were  there  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  there  P— A  great  number,  a  great 
many  groups ;  it  was  raining  hard. 

Were  there  many  groups,  in  this  rain, 
of  ladies  with  silk  peuBses  P — There  were. 

How  many  groujjs  might  you  join  P — ^I 
joined  in  conversation  with  four  or  five. 

At  what  other  places  did  you  join  any 
group  P — In  Prince's  Street,  at  the  bottom 
of  Prince's  Street. 

About  what  hour  was  that  P— About  half 
an  hour  later,  I  cannot  speak  precisely. 

You  speak  of  the  mob  having  gone  from 
the  toll  gates  to  Lawford's  Gate,  and  the 
shouts  of  approbation.    I  think  you  said 


that  you  observed  one  person  standing  at 
a  shop  door  who  addressed  them  in  the 
language  vou  have  mentioned ;  do  you  say 
that  the  snopkeepers  cheered  P — I  mean  to 
say  that  that  shopkeeper  cheered  that 
individual. 

Do  I  understand  you  that  the  shop* 
keepers  in  any  instance  during  which  the 
mob  passed  cheered  P— -When  the  iron 
bars  were  held  up  in  their  faces,  and  the 
people  asked  whether  they  were  for 
Beform,  they  all  assented. 

Did  they  hold  the  bar  up  in  your  face  P 
—They  did. 

Did  you  lay  hold  of  it  P— I  did. 

Did  you  retain  it  P — ^I  did ;  it  was  left  in 
mypossession. 

Tne  mob  allowed  you  to  retain  it  P — ^It 
was  before  the  first  attack,  between  the 
military  office  and  the  gate,  when  the  first 
part  of  the  mob  went  up  to  the  Palace. 

In  what  numbers  were  the  people  at  the 
time  you  seized  the  bar  P — Tnere  were  a 
few  boys  only. 

Were  they  boys  that  held  up  the  bars  in 
persons'  faces? — They  were  boys  and 
grown  up  people  both. 

Of  what  number  might  the  mob  consist 
at  the  time  they  held  up  those  bars  in  the 
faces  of  persons  P — The  active  part  who 
carried  the  bars  and  hammers  was  but 
small. 

Was  the  surrounding  multitude  large  P 
— ^It  was,  the  city  had  turned  out,  as  on  the 
night  of  an  illumination. 

I  understand  you  that  the  groups  dressed 
in  the  manner  you  have  mentioned,  used 
the  language  you  have  described  to  the 
Blues  P — Yes,  on  Brandon  Hill. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  silk 
umbrellas  and  silk  pelisses  P — ^I  had  no 
other  means  of  judging  of  their  respecter 
bility  but  by  their  dress. 

Those  were  the  persons  who  used  the 
expressions  about  the  bloody  Blues  and  so 
on  ? — ^Yes,  they  were. 

John  Hohhs. — Examined  by  Scarlett. 

[One  of  the  night  constables  for  St. 
Michael's  ward,  St.  Augustine's  parish. 
On  the  Sunday  morning,  I  was  stationed  at 
the  Ghiildhall,  in  the  morning  about  half- 
past  ten,  by  Mr.  Brice.  My  orders  were 
to  stand  by  the  great  door  and  to  direct 
eveiy  person  who  wanted  to  see  the  magis- 
trates to  ^  in  at  the  Guildhall  chambers 
door,  which  is  the  side  entrance.  I  wae 
driven  fh>m  my  post  about  twenty  minutes 
past  one.] 

What  drove  you  from  your  post  about 
half-past  one  P— I  should  think  there  were 
from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
rioters  coming  down  Broad  Street. 

Did  the  J"  seem  to  know  youf — ^I  was 
immediately  recognised  by  them. 
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Had  yon  any  particular  dress  on  P— I  had 
not. 

What  did  they  do  to  yon  P — They  began 
throwing  stones  at  me. 

What  did  you  doP — ^I  was  obliged  to 
escape  to  another  part  of  Broad  Street, 
into  one  of  the  ayennes. 

Was  that  an  ayenue  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  Guildhall  ?— Yes. 

Then  they  passed  by  you  P — ^They  did. 

Had  they  any  weapons  in  their  nands  P 
— ^The  first  of  them  was  dressed  in  a  smock 
frook.  He  had  an  iron  raU,  part  of  an  iron 
hex »  oyer  his  shoulder. 

Were  there  any  hammers  amongst 
them  P — I  did  not  obsenre  any  hammers ; 
the  rest  were  armed  with  pieces  of 
shutters ;  I  perceiyed  pieces  of  wood,  and 
stayes. 

Did  they  go  rapidly  byP — ^They  first 
made  a  bit  of  a  stand,  and  a  throw  at  the 
Guildball  windows. 

Then  they  went  on  ? — ^Yes,  they  went  on 
through  John  Street. 

This  you  say  was  about  half-past  one  P 
— Yes,  about  twenty  minutes,  or  half-past 
one. 

When  they  had  passed  by,  did  you  re- 
turn to  your  post  P— I  did. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  P — I 
should  think  till  half-past  three. 

Did  you  obserye  whether,  at  three 
o'clock,  any  more  persons  came  to  the 
Guildhall  P — ^I  saw  seyeral  come  there, 
sometimes  by  twos,  and  by  threes,  not  a 
great  number. 

How  many  in  the  whole,  do  you  think, 
came  from  three  o'clock  till  half-past 
three  P— Not  so  many  aa  I  saw  in  the 
morning. 

What  made  you  goat  half-past  three? 
— I  was  completely  fatigued  by  the  usage 
I  had  receiyed  on  Saturday. 

I  haye  not  asked  you  about  that,  for  we 
haye  had  enough  of  that ;  you  were  com- 
pletely exhausted  P — I  certainly  was. 

Was  there  anybody  there  to  r^ieye  you 
at  the  time  P — ^iSl  ot  that  I  am  aware  of. 

You  went  away  yourself  P— I  did. 

Did  you  go  to  bed  P— I  did  not. 

But  you  went  home  P — ^I  went  home. 

Were  you  out  that  night,  or  in  bed  P— I 
was  out. 

Do  you  remember  any  one  of  the  alder- 
ment,  the  justices,  coming  to  you  a  little 
after  three  P — ^I  should  say,  about  a  quarter 
before  foax.  Alderman  CampUn  came  to 
me. 

What  did  he  oome  to  you  about  ? — He 
asked  where  the  troop  was. 

Did  you  go  with  him  P — I  did. 

Where  did  you  go  toP— To  Leigh's 
bajKaar. 

Whom  did  the  alderman  seek  there  P — 
He  sought  after  an  officer,  I  belieye,  be- 
longing to  the  troop  ;  he  asked  for  one. 


Did  he  find  one  P — I  belieye  he  did,  he 
spoke  to  one  whom  I  understood  to  be 
Gaptoin  Warrington. 

What  did  he  say  to  Captain  Warring- 
ton  ? — He  said,  *'  You  must  immediately  go 
to  Queen's  Square,  or  else  the  whole  of  the 
Square  will  be  burned  down." 

What  did  Oaptain  Warringion  say  P— He 
said,  **  The  men  were  all  tired,  and  the 
horses,  I  cannot  send  you  more  than 
twenty-four." 

What  did  Alderman  Camplin  say  to 
thatP — ^I  then  saw  the  officer  present  a 
letter  to  Alderman  Gamplin. 

What  remark  did  he  make  P—I  heard 
Aldeionan  Gamplin  say,  **  A  yery  proper 
one."  I  do  not  know  the  contents  of  the 
letter. 

Was  it  said  by  either  of  them  from 
whom  the  letter  cameP — I  did  not  hear 
that. 

What  was  done  thenp — We  proceeded 
then  to  Unity  Street* 

You  and  Alderman  Gamplin  ? — Yes,  and 
several  other  people  were  in  company. 

Did  Oaptain  Warrington  go  withyoaP — 
Yes,  that  officer  went  with  us. 

What  to  do  P— I  did  not  know  their 
business  at  the  time. 

But  they  did  go  to  Unity  Street  ?— They 
did. 

When  they  arrived  at  Unity  Street,  for 
whom  did  they  inquire? — For  Colonel 
Srereion. 

Then  you  ascertained  that  you  were 
going  to  Colonel  Brereton'e  lodgings,  I 
suppose  P — ^Yes. 

What  answer  was  given  ? — That  he  was 
not  there ;  two  females  from  a  window  said, 
"  He  is  not  here," 

Did  Aldermui  Gamplin  say  anything  P 
— ^He  then  inquired  if  some  other  gentle- 
man, whose  name  T  forget,  was  there. 

What  was  the  answer? — They  said, 
"Yes." 

Did  the  alderman  go  in  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

Did  you  see  Colonel  Brereton  there  at 
all  P— I  did  not,  I  went  down  directly  to 
mywatch-house. 

How  soon  did  the  alderman  come 
again  P — ^I  should  think  about  half-past 
four. 

This  had  taken  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  P — ^Yes. 

What  directions  did  he  give  you  at  half- 
past  four,  when  he  came  ? — He  asked  me 
to  go  to  the  Square  with  him ;  I  said  I 
would  ffo  anywhere  with  him. 

Did  he  say  for  what  reason  you  were  to 
go  to  the  Square  P — He  said  we  must  go  to 
the  drawbridge  to  wait  for  the  troop. 

Did  yon  go  P — I  did. 

Did  the  troop  come  and  join  you  P—They 
did. 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  it  P^I  belieye 
Colonel  Brereton  was  there. 

P  2 
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How  many  men  P— I  Bhonld  think  up- 
wards of  twenty. 

How  long  might  yon  have  waited  at  the 
drawbridge  before  the  troop  came  P — Aboat 
twenty  minutes,  it  was  getting  on  for 
nearly  five,  I  should  think. 

What  did  the  alderman  do  when  the 
troop  came  P — He  joined  the  troop,  he  went 
on  foot. 

Did  they  go  to  Queen's  Square  P — They 
did. 

Did  you  go  with  them  P — ^I  went  as  flfcr 
as  the  ayenue  leading  to  Mr.  Claxton'a,  the 
mob  began  to  disperse,  and  to  go  in  all 
directions  at  that  piece,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  seek  safety  for  myself. 

The  troops  began  to  act  upon  the  mob  P 
—They  did. 

And  you  left  them  P — ^I  did. 

You  left  Alderman  GampUn  in  the 
square  with  them  P— I  did ;  Idid  not  see 
them  after  I  entered  the  comer  of  the 
square,  by  Mr.  Claxton*8. 

Gross-examined  by  Wilde. 

Mr.  Clcuston's  is  at  the  comer  of  one  of 
the  entrances  to  the  Souare  P — ^Nearly. 

Which  comer  is  tnat  P  —The  corner 
towards  the  Groye,  the  lower  part,  the 
western  side. 

Is  that  the  side  towards  Princes  Street  P 
— It  is  to  the  right  of  Princes  Street  as 
you  enter  the  lower  ayenue  of  the  square. 

What  is  the  length  of  that  ayenue  into 
the  Square  P— Not  yery  long. 

Is  it  an  open  street  r — ^Yes. 

And  you  left  it  at  the  corner  P — ^Not 
quite  at  the  comer. 

Do  you  mean  before  you  got  to  the 
comer  P — No,  inside. 

Do  you  say  the  troops  had  begun  to 
charge  before  you  leftP — They  had  oegun 
to  act. 

What  do  you  meanP — ^They  rode  into 
the  corner;  the  mob  began  to  disperse 
from  that  part,  and  I  left. 

Then,  by  beginning  to  act,  you  mean 
that  they  proceeded  to  the  Square  P — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  them  do  anything  more 
than  that  P — I  did  not. 

Did  you  search  for  any  other  troop  ex- 
cept the  troop  at  Leigh's  or  Fisher* e  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

Did  you  search  for  Captain  Shute's 
troop  P— No. 

You  said  the  mob  posted  down  George 
Street  from  Queen  Square  P— John  Street. 

When  you  got  to  John  Street,  at  the 
bottom  there  is  a  passage  and  a  flight  of 
steps  P — ^Yes. 

How  many  people  can  pass  abreast  down 
those  steps,  to  get  to  the  Bridewell  P — I 
should  thmk  fiye  or  six. 

There  are  two  flights  of  steps,  are  there 
not  P — There  are. 

And  when  you  got  to  the  bottom  of 


those  steps,  you  passed  through  rather  a 
narrow  passage  P — ^Yes ;  not  yery  narrow. 

How  many  persons  could  stand  abreast 
in  that  passage  P— I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  think  as  many  as  ten  could  stand 
abreast  P — ^I  do  not  know. 

Cannot  you  form  a  judgment  whether 
ten  or  twenty  would  stand  abreast  there  P 
— ^Perhaps  ten. 

Then  you  haye  to  cross  a  street,  and 
then  you  enter  another  narrow  passage  P 
— ^You  haye. 

That  leads  to  the  Bridewell  P— Yes. 

What  number  of  constables  ha^d  you 
assembled  at  the  Guildhall,  at  any  one 
time,  during  that  morning  P — I  did  not  go 
into  the  Guildhall. 

But  you  would  see  them  arriye,  I  sup- 
pose P — They  came  sometimes  one,  and 
sometimes  more,  and  they  inquired  which 
way  they  were  to  get  into  the  Guildhall, 
ana  I  directed  them,  and  I  cannot  say  how 
many  were  collected  at  one  time. 

You  understand  my  question  applies  to 
the  constables  P — Yes. 

Do  you  think  as  many  as  one  or  two 
hundred P — I  cannot  say;  the  persons 
that  inquired  of  me  to  go  into  the  Guild- 
hall were  from  fifty  to  a  hundred. 

Do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  total 
number  of  persons,  including  constables, 
and  all  others  P — ^Yes,  that  inquired  of  me. 

Independently  of  the  persons  that  in- 
Quired  of  you,  were  there  many  persons 
that  passed  up  the  Guildhall  chambers 
without  making  any  inquiry  P~I  cannot 
say  that,  because  the  Guildhall  chambers 
are  at  some  distance  hxm.  me. 

Which  door  did  you  stand  at  P— At  the 
larRe  door. 

And  the  Guildhall  chambers  are  about 
three  or  four  doors  beyond  P — Yes. 

Quite  within  sieht  P — Yes. 

Had  the  special  constables  anything  to 
distinguish  them  in  their  dress  P  — Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

Did  any  of  them  come  with  their  stayee  P 
— I  did  not  see  any. 

You  might  approach  the  Guildhall, 
either  by  coming  down  Broad  Street,  and 
passing  you  at  the  great  door,  or  by  com- 
ing up  the  other  way,  might  you  not  P — 
Certainly. 

Were  you  the  only  person  stationed  at 
the  door  P — ^I  was. 

Vaientine  HeUicar  sworn. — ^Examined  by 
Campbell, 

Ibelieye  you  are  a  merchant  residing  at 
Bristol  P— lam. 

In  Queen  Square  P — ^Yes. 

On  which  siae  of  the  square  P— The  east 
side — the  left  side. 

Your  house  was  not  burnt  P— It  was 
not. 
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"  Did  yoa  observe  what  was  passing  in 
Qaeen  Square,  upon  the  Sunday  night  we 
have  been  speaking  of  P — ^I  did. 

The  whole  night  P— The  whole  night. 

In  your  judgment,  from  your  observa- 
tion, now  many  persons  were  there  assem- 
bled, in  the  Square,  on  Sunday  night  p — 
I  should  imagine  from  eight  to  ten  thou- 
sand. 

Did  they  continue  in  the  Square  during 
the  whole  night  P — During  the  whole 
night. 

Were  there  shouts  and  cheers  from  the 
mob,  fh)m  time  to  time,  during  the  whole 
night  P — There  were. 

Did  the  cheers  appear  to  you  to  be 
general  p— I  thought  so. 

Not  merely  from  those  actually  engaged 
in  firing  the  houses,  but  general  all  over 
the  Square  P — All  over  the  Square. 

Did  you  see  a  party  of  the  3rd  Dragoons 
there  during  the  night  P — ^I  did,  at  various 
times. 

Did  they  ever  join  in  the  cheers  P — They 
did — once  particularly. 

Did  any  of  them  take  off  their  helmets  P 
—They  did. 

What  did  they  do  with  their  helmets  P 
— They  cheered,  and  waved  them  in  their 
hands. 

Was  anything  said  at  that  time  P — I  was 
not  near  enough  to  hear  what  was  said ; 
it  happened  whilst  the  Custom  House  was 
in  flames. 

From  what  you  observed  would  it  have 
been  possible  for  the  magistrates,  that 
night,  to  have  put  down  the  riot  in  Queen 
Square,  without  the  co-K)peration  of  the 
military P  —  Decidedly  not;  it  was  im- 
possible. 

Cross-examined  by  Wilde. 

Were  you  at  home  upon  the  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evening,  as  well  as  the  Sun- 
day P — ^I  was. 

Did  you  attend  a  public  meeting  at 
Bristol,  after  those  riots  P—  I  did. 

You  said  that  upon  the  Sunday  you 
thought  the  military  were  necessary  to  put 
it  down  P — ^I  did. 

Have  not  you  said  that  in  your  judg- 
ment fifty  good  policemen  would  at  any 
time  have  put  down  the  riots  P — ^Decidedly 
not. 

Was  that  the  case  at  any  time  P — Early 
on  the  Saturday  probably  it  might  have 
been  done ;  but  I  am  sure  I  never  said 
fifty,  but  that  a  civil  force  might  have 
done  it. 

To  how  late  on  Sunday,  do  you  think  a 
civil  force  could  have  done  it  P — On  Satur- 
day. 

On  any  part  of  Sunday  P — ^I  think  not, 
except  probably  very  early  in  the  morning 
— ^before  seven  o'clock. 


Did  you  speak  at  the  public  meeting  P — 
No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  second  any  resolution  P— I  did 
second  a  resolution. 

Were  thoie  resolutions  which  you  se- 
conded condemnatory  of  the  ma^strates 
and  the  military  P — Courting  an  inquiry, 
I  believe,  into  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates and  the  military. 

As  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Queen  Square  on  the  Sunday  and  think 
t^at  the  military  were  necessary,  what 
was  it  that  you  doubted  about  the  pro- 
priety of  the  magistrates'  conduct  P — ^I 
was  impressed  witu  the  belief  that  was 

generalr^  current  that  the  magistrates 
ad  declined  giving  the  military  orders  to 
fire.  'I  subsequently  learnt  that  J  was 
wrong  upon  that  subject. 

Then  you  thought  the  magistrates  blame- 
able  for  not  having  given  the  orders  to 
fire  P — I  was  impressed  with  a  belief  that 
was  cDxrent  immediately  after  the  riots. 

And  you  attended  this  meeting  to  pro- 
cure inquiry  P— I  did. 

Was  that  meeting  numerously  attended  P 
— I  think  it  was. 

By  respectable  persons  of  all  parties  P — 
At  the  first  meeting  it  was  certainly  taken 
up  by  all  parties ;  at  the  second  meeting 
at  which  these  proceedings,  I  believe, 
originated,  it  appeared  to  me  to  bo  a& 
much  confined  to  one  party,  and  to  be 
conducted  so  much  with  party  spirit  that 
I  declined  having  anything  to  do  with  it. 

My  question  was,  whether  the  first 
meeting  was  numerously  attended  by  re- 
spectable persons  of  all  parties  P — I  think 
it  was  numerously  attended;  there  was- 
no  public  meeting  called ;  it  was  acci- 
dentally, I  believe,  in  the  Commercial 
Booms. 

Pabke,  J. :  It  was  numerously  attended 
and  by  persons  of  all  parties  P — I  think  it 
was. 

WUde:  Was  the  occasion  that  the 
magistrates  ordered  the  men  to  fire  that 
has  since  operated  on  your  mindP — I 
think  it  was  the  explanation  that  was 
published  in  the  Bristol  papers  by  the 
magistrates  which  I  considered  quiie  satis- 
factory. 

Are  you  alluding  to  the  copy  of  the 
statement  to  Lord  MeJbowrne  r  —  There 
was  a  general  statement  in  the  Bristol 
papers. 

is  that  the  statement  you  are  referring 
to — a  statement  purporting  to  be  a  letter 
to  Lord  Meilhoumef — I  thmk  it  was  the 
only  statement  that  was  published. 

That  was  the  statement  that  altered 
your  opinion  P — ^It  satisfied  me. 

You  have  not  answered  me  when  the 
occasion  was  that  you  understood  the 
order  was  given  to  fire  P — ^The  oidy  expla- 
nation that  I  had  was  this  that  I  tell  you. 
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the  publication  of  the  exculpation  of  the 
magistrates. 

Then  it  is  the  information  contained  in 
that  paper  which  has  altered  your  mindP 
— It  persuaded  me  that  the  magistrates 
were  not  blameable. 

Did  yon  attend  the  second  meeting  P — 
That  originated  in  the  other. 

Did  yon  attend  it  ? — It  was  at  the  second 
meeting  that  I  seconded  this  resolution. 

Am  I  to  understand  you  that  it  was  at 
that  second  meeting,  at  which  the  thing 
was  taken  up  with  so  much  party  feeling, 
that  you  seconded  the  resolution? — It 
was. 

That  resolution,  I  belieye,  blamed  both 
military  and  ma^strates  P — No ;  I  think  it 
blamed  the  magistrates  alone. 

Did  you  second  more  than  one  resolu- 
tion?—I  am  not  aware  that  I  did  at  the 
first. 

As  you  seconded  only  one  resolution, 
did  not  that  blame  both  magistrates  and 
military  and  pray  for  inquiry  P — It  did. 

If  there  is  anything  you  wish  to  add, 
you  can  do  bo. 

Scarlett :  1  suppose  that  resolution  was 
in  writing. 

Wilde:  Do  not  suppose  anything,  but 
ask  what  you  are  entitled  to  by-and-by. 

WUnesB :  At  the  first  meeting  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  seconded  a  resolution,  but  I 
remember  being  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
mittee with  gentlemen  of  all  parties  to 
draw  up  some  resolutions  to  be  submitted 
to  a  future  meeting.  Those  resolutions  I 
seconded,  but  they  were  negatived  by  the 
meeting ;  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  whom  I  see  present,  who  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  those  proceedings, 
seconded  a  second  resolution  which  I  oBid 
not  at  all  approve  of,  and  it  was  thrown 
out.  I  saw  so  much  party  feeling  and  so 
much  persecution,  as  I  thought  unjustly, 
that  I  determined  to  quit  my  hands  of  it 
altogether ;  my  object  was  not  party  spirit 
at  all. 

Was  not  a  resolution  seconded  by  you 
condemning  the  magistrates  and  military 
and  praying  for  an  inquiry,  and  was  not 
there  an  amendment  that  was  carried  ex- 
cluding all  blame  upon  anybody  and  only 
praying  for  inquiry  P  —  I  cannot  charge 
my  memory ;  it  is  a  thing  I  have  never 
thought  of  from  that  time  to  this. 

Campbell:  Was  it  not  a  written  reso- 
lution P 

Taunton,  J. :  I  have  thouj^ht  long  ago 
that  this  may  be  extremely  interesting  as 
matter  of  local  politics,  but  I  do  not  see 
what  connexion  it  has  with  the  present  in- 
formation. 

Wilde:  The  connexion  it  has  is  this: 
that  when  the  witness  was  stating 
he  was  satisfied  that  they  could  not  be 
put  down  without  the  aid  of  the  military, 


he  had  at  one  time  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed a  very  different  opinion. 

Taunton,  J. :  That  he  has  stated,  and 
he  has  explained  why  he  entertained  that 
opinion,  and  why  he  altered  his  opinion. 

Wilde:  You  made  a  speech  at  that 
meeting ;  I  ask  you  if  you  did  not  make 
a  speech  to  induce  persons  to  vote  that 
the  military  and  the  magistrates  were 
to  blame,  and  that  inquiry  must  be  made 
into  their  conduct  P — 1  tlunk  you  must  be 
wrong ;  I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
made  a  speech  at  a  public  meeting  in  my 
life. 

You  seconded  the  resolution  P — I  did. 

Did  you  speak  when  you  said  that  P — I 
merely  said,  **  I  beg  to  second  it." 

Taunton,  J.:  He  said  before  that  he 
made  no  speech,  but  only  seconded  the 
resolution. 

WUde:  Was  the  resolution  that  was 
moved  in  writing  or  not? — The  reso- 
lution that  I  seconded  was  decidedly  in 
writing. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  amendment 
that  was  moved  was  in  writing  or  was 
merely  introduced  in  the  gentleman's 
speech  ?  —  I  should  presume  it  was  in 
writing,  but  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say. 

What  was  the  gentleman's  name  who 
moved  the  amendment?  Was  it  Mr. 
Manchee  ? — I  do  mot  recollect ;  I  think 
the  party  I  allude  to  was  Mr,  Wwring.  I 
think  he  seconded  the  amendment;  he 
certainly  moved  against  the  original  reso- 
lution, and  supported  the  amendment. 

I  ask  you  if  the  gentleman  that  moved 
the  amendment  did  not  make  a  speech  to 
induce  the  meeting  not  to  vote  disappro- 
bation upon  anylSdy,  but  to  make  in- 
quiry P  —  I  cannot  charge  my  memory 
about  that  speech. 

Can  you  give  me  the  dates  of  the  meet- 
ings that  you  attended  ? — I  cannot. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  the 
statement  of  the  magistrates  that  you 
read  was  not  published  before  the  second 
meeting  P — I  cannot. 

I  believe  your  general  politics  are  with 
the  corporation? — I  am  not  aware  that 
the  corporation  have  any  politics  ;  at  least 
they  have  local  politics,  but  whether  Whig 
or  Tory  I  do  not  know.  They  are  some  of 
allparties. 

Have  you  never  happened  to  hear  at 
Bristol  whether  the  corporation  are  Whig 
or  Tory  ?— There  are  individuals  of  both 
parties  in  the  corporation. 

The  majority  of  the  corporation,  have 
you  happened  to  have  heard  how  they  are  P 
— I  cannot  say. 

Ee-examined  by  Cam^helL 
Were  you  upon  the  committee  of  in- 
quhy  P — No,  I  was  not. 
Was  it  from  what  you  witnessed  at  <-liia 
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second  meeting  that  yon  thought  the  in- 
quiry was  likely  to  be  condncted  with 
party-spirit  P — It  was ;  it  was  so  evidently, 
and  the  gentlemen  who  originally  took  it 
np  with  myself  agreed  with  me  in  opinion. 

Yon  say  that  early  on  the  Saturday  yon 
think  the  riot  might  have  been  suppressed 
by  a  civil  force,  to  what  time  on  the 
Saturday? — ^I  should  think  till  so  muoh 
damage  had  been  done  to  the  Mansion 
House  two  hours  after  Sir  Charles  We- 
therell  came  to  the  Mansion  House. 

With  respect  to  the  Sunday  you  say 
that  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  there 
were  very  few  persons  there  P — ^Yery  few ; 
they  were  only  beginning  to  assemble. 

After  the  mob  had  assembled  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  they  attacked  the  Man- 
sion House ;  was  it  then,  in  your  judgment, 
possible  to  put  down  the  riot  by  a  civil 
force  P — I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Fa£KB,  J. :  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Turv  wishes  this  question  to  be  asked: 
Dia  you  assist  at  any  time  during  the  riot 
to  suppress  the  mob,  or  to  extinguish  the 
fireP — I  did.  I  attended  the  procession 
that  escorted  Sir  Charles  WethereU^  on  its 
reaching  Bristol  Bridge;  £rom  thence  I 
proceeded,  protecting  the  carriage  from 
the  assaults  upon  it,  to  the  G-uildhall. 

Pabke,  J. :  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  answer  the  question  of 
the  gentleman,  to  go  into  detail. 

Foreman  of  iheJwry:  We  are  satisfied 
with  the  answer,  without  any  further 
detail. 

Witness:  I  apprehended  the  first  man 
that  was  taken,  and  delivered  him  up  into 
custody. 

Iscmbard  Brunei  sworn. — ^Examined  by 
Follett, 

You  are  a  civil  engineer  P — I  am. 

You  are  a  son  of  Mr.  Brunei  ? — I  am. 

Were  you  at  Bristol  during  the  riots  P — 
I  was. 

I  believe  you  were  actively  engaged  in 
rendering  what  assistaoce  you  could, 
during  all  the  time  of  the  riots  ? — I  was. 

You  were  at  every  place,  I  think,  where 
the  mob  was  P — No,  not  at  the  prisons ;  I 
was  at  the  Mansion  House  and  the  Palace. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  observing 
who  the  persons  wore  that  were  engaged 
with  this  mob  P — ^Yes. 

Did  you  observe,  also,  the  conduct  of 
the  multitude  that  were  not  actually 
engaged  P — I  did. 

Did  the  multitude  in  general  assist,  by 
their  shouts  and  presence,  the  mob  P — ^At 
first  they  were  iDdifferent,  allowinff  the 
mob,  and  always  making  way  for  uiem ; 
and  towards  dso'k,  certainly,  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  shouted. 

What  were  the  sort  of  shouts  P — ^When 
•  the  military  came  they  shouted,   "  The 


King  and  Beform ;  *'  but  before  that  I 
cannot  describe  the  sort  of  shouts. 

Those  shouts  of  "King  and  Eeform" 
came  from  the  multitude  in  general  P — 
Yes. 

Were  you  at  Bristol  upon  the  Monday, 
when  the  special  constables  began  to  be 
formed  P — I  was. 

Did  you  observe  amongst  any  body  of 
special  constables  anv  of  the  persons  you 
had  seen  active  in  the  riots  upon  the  pre- 
ceding days  P — Several. 

Was  there  any  particular  body  in  which 
you  recognised  a  great  number  of  those 
persons  P— No,  I  did  not  recognise  any 
particular  body,  but  some  three  or  four 
who  had  been  exceedingly  troublesome 
upon  the  Saturday  night,  in  front  of  the 
Mansion  House.  I  recognised  one  in  par- 
ticular. 

At  what  time,  on  the  Monday,  did  you 
see  those  persons  who  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  riots,  acting  as  special 
constables  P — ^They  joined  a  party  with 
whom  I  was  at  half-past  seven. 

Cross-examined  by  Wilde, 

The  three  or  four  persons  whom  you 
saw  acting  as  constables  upon  the  Sunday  P 
What  did  they  do  upon  the  Saturday  ? — 
One,  in  particular,  rescued  a  prisoner  twice 
from  my  hands. 

When  you  saw  him  acting  as  special 
constable  upon  the  Monday,  did  3'ou  in- 
quire his  name  P — No,  I  did  not.  I  spoke 
to  him,  and  reminded  him  that  I  had  seen 
him  the  night  before. 

Did  you  report  him  to  any  of  the  magis- 
trates?— I  mentioned  him,  but  finding 
that  I  recognised  him,  I  suppose,  he  left 
the  party  with  whom  he  was. 

Did  you  mention  him  to  any  magistrates  P 
— I  mentioned  the  circumstance  but  not 
his  name. 

Do  you  recollect  which  of  the  magis- 
trates you  mentioned  it  to  P  —No,  I  can* 
not. 

Do  you  recollect  what  body  he  was  in  P 
— I  mentioned  that  he  joined  the  body  of 
which  I  formed  one,  a  body  of  the  special 
constables. 

Who  headed  that  body  P — I  do  not  know 
the  gentleman's  name. 

Did  you  point  this  man  out  to  the  per- 
son who  had  the  lead  of  that  party  of 
special  constables  P — I  rather  think  I  did ; 
but  we  had  plenty  to  do  without  that. 

The  two  or  three  others  that  you  speak 
of,  were  they  in  your  party  alsoP — No, 
one  of  them  came  and  spoke  to  one  of  our 


^h. 


hat  had  you  seen  those  persons  doing 
on  the  Saturday  P— The  other  man  was  a 
man  that  struck  me. 
Did  you  at  all  inquire  his  nameP-*! 
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did,  of  a  constable  who  knew  him,  and  I 
think  I  learnt  his  name,  but  I  forget  it. 

Did  70a  mention  that  person  to  the 
magistrates  P  —  I  think  I  did. 

How  long  did  yon  see  those  persons 
acting  as  special  constables ;  did  you  see 
them  at  various  times  during  the  day  P— I 
think  I  did. 

Were  they  aimed  at  all  upon  the  Satur- 
day P—Ko. 

ChrUtopher  Claxion, — ^Examined  by 
Scarlett. 

I  believe  you  are  a  half -pay  officer  in 
the  navy  P— I  am,  and  I  hold  a  situation 
under  the  corporation  of  Bristol. 

What  is  your  situation  ? — Oom-meter. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  29th  of  October, 
did  you  make  any  efforts  to  secure  a  body 
of  the  seamen  P — Not  a  day  or  two  before, 
I  think  ten  days  before ;  it  was  on  a 
Tuesday. 

Did  you  collect  a  body  of  the  seamen 
together  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling  them 
to  keep  the  peace  r — I  collected  them  to 
try  them  for  that  purpose,  but  I  was  pre- 
vented. A  body  of  men  came  down  and 
prevented  us,  by  getting  into  one  of  the 
ships  with  which  1  am  connected  with  Mr. 
Finney,  and  if  1  had  not  dissolved  the 
meeting  we  should  have  come  to  blows. 

Who  were  those  body  of  men  P  Did  you 
know  any  of  them  P — I  knew  only  two  of 
them.  One  of  them  was,  I  was  informed, 
and  understood  from  circumstances  that 
took  place  before,  the  secretary  of  the 
Political  Union. 

It  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Yen,  was 
it  not  P— No,  FoueU. 

How  many  persons  came  with  him  P— I 
did  not  see  them  coming  along  the  quay, 
but  I  should  think  more  than  two  hundred. 
They  came  into  a  ship  nearest  to  the  quay  ; 
I  was  in  a  ship  next  to  it. 

Then  your  object  was  known,  was  it  P — 
I  presume  so. 

What  steps  did  they  take  to  prevent 
you  P — Merely  interrupted  me. 

Was  it  by  language,  or  by  violence,  or 
by  what  P— I  heard  a  cry,  "  Set  to  work, 
FowelV*  I  was  asked  a  great  many  ques- 
tions, and  I  gave  answers,  but  really 
cannot  recollect  the  questions. 

Do  you  remember,  about  the  samo 
period,  or  between  that  time  and  the  time 
of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  coming  in,  any 
meeting  that  was  said  to  be  of  the  Political 
Union,  in  Queen  Square  P — Previous  to 
that,  the  Monday  after  the  Eefcrm  Bill 
was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  42  in  the 
Lords. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  a  party  that 
was  called  the  Political  Union  P — I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  was  called  the  Political 
Union,  but  there  was  a  meeting  of  a  party, 


and  the  chairman  of  the  Political  Union 
was  in  the  chair. 

Who  was  that  P — Mr.  Herapath. 

Did  you  hear  any  speech  madeP— 1 
heard  one  speech;  1  heard  part  of  one 
speech  distinctly. 

Were  there  a  good  many  people  assem- 
bled P — I  should  think,  bein^  a  tolerable 
judge  of  numbers,  from  havmg  mustered 
a  gi'eat  many  men-of-war's  crews,  there 
must  have  been  4,000  people,  at  least. 

What  was  the  sort  of  lanffua^e  used  P — 
The  language  addressed  by  this  mdividual, 
who  maide  this  pai*ticular  speech — it  is  so 
long  ago  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that 
I  could  repeat 


every  word  of  it;  but  I 
think  I  could. 

Perhaps  you  can  repeat  some  of  it ;  I 
do  not  want  the  whole  speech  P—  I  could 
not  give  you  the  whole  speech,  for  it  was 
an  hour  long,  but  the  part  I  recollect  was 
calling  the  people  to  come  forward  with 
their  pence,  and  to  recollect  what  the 
Cathouc  rent  had  done  in  Ireland. 

Taunton,  J. :  Do  you  think.  Sir  Jarne^ 
Scarlett,  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  hear 
this  speech  P 

Scarlett :  It  is  important,  my  Lord. 

Taunton,  J. :  If  you  give  one  part  of  a 
speech,  and  it  makes  one  way,  undoubt- 
edly the  other  side  will  be  at  liberty  to 
give  the  other  part,  which  may  tell  the 
other  wav.  If  you  give  one  speech,  having 
one  tenclency,  they  will  have  a  riffht  to 
give  other  speeches ;  and  if  they  do  bo, 
probably  all  the  public  speeches,  the  first 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  an  hour 
long,  will  run  to  a  considerable  length. 

Scarlett :  Except  to  save  time,  I  should 
have  no  objection  if  they  were  all  given. 

Taunton,  J. :  In  stating  thus  much,  I 
am  only  giving  my  own  individual  im- 
pression. 

Scarlett :  You  hear  what  my  Lord  says, 
and  therefore  I  will  not  trouble  you  to 
repeat  any  of  the  speech.  Did  you  see  the 
multitude  assembled  in  Queen  Square  on 
the  Saturday  and  the  Sunday  P — No,  I  was 
eighteen  miles  from  Bristol. 

James  William  Gihhons, — Examined  by 
Campbell. 

£A  clerk  of  Messrs.  Burges  and  Brice* 
I  was  present  when  the  mayor  made  his 
escape  from  the  Mansion  House.] 

Was  he  accompanied  by  Major  Mack* 
worth  ? — He  was. 

How  did  Major  Maclcwofth  and  he  make 
their  escape  P — From  a  window  at  the  back 
part  of  the  premises. 

Upon  some  leads  P — ^Upon  some  leads. 

Did  they  descend  from  the  leads  P — 
They  descended  from  the  window  to  the 
leads,  and  from  the  leads  they  got  upon 
the  wall,  and  from  the  wall  the  mayor 
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got  down  a  ladder,  and  also  Mijor  Mack' 
vforth. 

Did  yon  see  them  go  down  tlie  ladder 
togethu'— the  one   after  the  other  P — I 

Did  they  from  thence  get  to  Mr.  Leman^s 
honse  P— They  did. 

And  BO  to  the  Cnstom  House  P — And  so 
to  the  Cnstom  Honse. 

Did  yon  accompany  them  P — I  did. 

Where  were  tney  when  they  first  re- 
solved to  leave  the  honse  P — On  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  near  the  drawing-room. 

Did  yon  accompany  them  from  that 
time,  till  they  had  finally  escaped  b^  de- 
Bcendine  to  the  Cnstom  Honse  r— I  did. 

Was  uiere  any  female  that  yon  saw  at 
that  time  P — Not  one. 

Was  there  any  female  present  P — Not 
one. 

Do  yon  know  what  had  become  of  the 
females  P — Yes. 

What  had  become  of  them  P — At  the 
first  attack  they  ran  npstairs,  and  there 
they  remained. 

After  leaving  the  Cnstom  Honse,  did 
the  mayor  give  yon  any  orders  P — ^He  did. 

What  were  those  orders  P — He  desired 
me  to  go  to  the  Gnildhall,  and  there  I  met 
the  nnder-sheriff. 

What  were  yon  to  do  at  the  Gnildhall  P 
Were  yon  to  meet  the  nnder-sheriff,  Mr. 
Hare  r— Yes,  and  to  assist  in  getting  the 
constables  together. 

We  understand  that,  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  the  great  gate  of  the  Gnildhall 
was  sj^nt  P — ^It  was. 

Were  yon  stationed  anywhere  P — I  was. 

Where  P — At  the  Gnildhall  chambers, 
by  the  desire  of  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Hare, 

For  what  purpose  P — For  the  purpose  of 
telling  all  persons  who  came  there  that 
the  magistrates  were  upstairs,  or  would 
be  upstairs  in  the  Gnildhall. 

Did  you  say  so  to  a  number  of  persons 
that  came  P — ^I  did,  to  a  great  number  of 
persons. 

Is  the  side  entrance  to  the  Guildhall 
through  the  Guildhall  chambers  where 
you  were  stationed  P — It  is. 

Is  that  the  usual  mode  of  going  into  the 
Gnildhall  P— It  is. 

Cross-examined  by  TAe  Attorney  OeneraZ, 

The  maids  did  eecape,  I  suppose,  some 
time  or  otner  P — I  do  not  know. 

You  know  the  Mansion  House  well,  I 
suppose  P — I  do. 

ttiere  were  leads  over  some  offices  P — 
There  were. 

And  upon  those  leads  i)er8ons  came  out 
of  the  window,  where  the  mayor  escaped  P 
— Yes, 

Do  you  know  Tovmeend  .^— Not  bv  name. 

Did  yon  see  him  examined  herer — ^No. 


Do  yon  know  Mr.  Sheriff  Lax*s  servant  P 
—Yes. 

The  man  that  had  the  freedom  given  ta 
him  by  the  sheriff  P — ^Yes. 

You  were  not  in  Court  when  he  was 
examined  P — I  was  not. 

Was  he  there  at  the  time  the  mayor 
escaped  P — I  did  not  see  him. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not 
observe  him,  or  that  you  are  sure  yon  did 
not  see  him  P — I  mean  to  say  that  I  did 
not  observe  him. 

Then  he  might  be  there  and  you  not  see 
him  P — ^He  might  be  there. 

You  are  come  from  Bristol  this  morn- 
ing, I  hear  my  learned  friend  say  P — I  am. 

John  Wood, — Examined  by  FoUett. 

£1  took  summonses  on  Sunday  from  the 
mai^trates  to  the  churchwardens  of  the 
difi^rent  parishes.] 

Can  you  tell  how  many  you  went  to 
yourself  P — I  can  name  them.  I  went 
first  to  All  Saints.  The  churchwarden 
said  he  would  attend  to  them  himself,  and 
I  went  from  there  home,  and  desired  my 
brother  to  take  it  to  some  other  church- 
wardens, Tvhich  he  did.  I  was  waiting  in 
the  streets  for  his  return,  and  I  saw  a 
vestrvman  in  the  street,  and  I  told  him 
I  had  such  a  notice.  He  told  me  I  had 
better  tell  the  magistrates  to  order  out  the 
fire-engines,  and  pump  over  the  people. 

What  parish  was  that  P — The  parish  of 
St.  Thomas.  I  went,  after  that,  to  the 
churchwardens  of  several  other  parishes. 
Some  had  before  received  a  different  notice, 
and  I  overtook  two  churchwardens  in  the 
street,  who  were  going  to  the  magistrates, 
to  inform  them  that  they  had  endeavoured 
to  assemble  their  parishioners  together, 
in  consequence  of  having  received  a  pre- 
vious notice  similar  to  mine,  and  it  was 
in  vain.  They  could  not  succeed,  and  they 
were  then  going  to  inform  the  magistrates, 
at  the  Guildhall,  of  their  failure.  The 
last  person  I  called  upon  was  a  vestryman 
of  one  of  the  parishes,  to  inquire  where 
the  churchwardens  lived.  He  told  me 
that  the  magistrates  had  sent  the  mili- 
tary out  of  the  city,  and  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  recommended 
me  to  do  the  same,  and  I  shortly  after 
went  to  the  Guildhall. 

What  parish  was  that  P — St.  Stephen's. 

I  believe  you  afterwards  went  oack  to 
the  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  p — I  did. 

You  were  present  at  both  meetings  at 
the  Gnildhall  ?— I  was. 

At  either  of  the  meetings  did  vou  hear 
any  person  say  that  the  soldiers  had  fired 
upon  the  people  without  necessity  P — No ; 
that  was  in  the  evening,  at  the  Council 
House,  after  both  meetings  had  broken 
up.  Mr.  Herapath  and  Mr.  Ven,  thepresi- 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  Political  Xfnion^ 
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came  in,  and  said,  that  the  cause  of  all 
the  disturbance  was,  that  the  military 
had  fbred  on  the  mob  without  sufficient 
provocation. 

This  you  say  was  at  the  Council  House  P 
— It  was  ;  I  should  think  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Were  the  magistrates  there  P — ^One,  Mr. 
Alderman  Savage;  it  waa  Hera^th  who 
said  this. 

Was  Mr.  Alderman  Savage  present  when 
he  said  it  ? — He  was. 

Were  there  other  persons  present,  at 
the  Council  House,  at  that  time  P — ^Yes  ; 
in  different  parts  of  the  Council  House. 
After  Herapath  said  this,  he  found  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  was  contrary  to 
what  he  had  expressed,  and  then  he  turned 
round  and  said,  that  Ven  was  his  infor- 
mant. Ven  corroborated  it ;  Ven  was  the 
secretary  of  the  Political  Union.  I  then 
stepped  forward  and  said,  that  Ven'e 
opinion  ought  not  to  be  taken,  for  I  had 
seen  him  cheering  on  the  mob,  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  in  front  of  the  Mansion 
House,  which  I  had.    He  denied  it. 

At  what  time  in  the  evening  was  it  you 
saw  him  P — It  was  between  six  and  luJf- 
past  six,  on  the  Saturday  evening. 

You  say  that  he  denied  it  at  the  Council 
House  ?— He  did. 

What  did  he  say  when  he  denied  itP 
—  He  denied  it,  and  Alderman  Savage 
turned  round  to  me  and  said,  *'  My  good 
fellow,  make  no  accusations  now,  let  us 
all  be  united,"  or  something  to  that 
effect. 

I  ask  you  now,  are  you  quite  sure  that 
you  did  see  Mr.  Ven,  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  cheering  on  the  mobP— I  am 
stating  it  on  my  oath.  I  am  quite  posi- 
tive of  it ;  I  also  went  to  the  magistrates, 
I  think  twice  in  the  following  week,  to 
lay  an  information  against  him,  or  rather 
in  the  same  week  with  the  Sunday. 

Cross-examined  by  Wilde, 
Do  you  know  whether  anything  was 
done  in  consequence  of  your  information ; 
has  he  been  taken  up  and  tried  P — ^No, 
the  magistrates  consulted  together,  and 
said,  that  they  thought  it  came  within 
the  limits  of  the  Act,  or  they  thought  it 
did  not,  I  am  not  certain  which,  and  they 
thought  it  was  better  left  alone.  But  I 
mentioned  it  to  a  friend,  who  intended 
preferring  an  indictment  against  Ven,  but 
as  I  have  been  to  the  West  Indies  it  was 
dropi)ed. 

Ke-examined  by  Sca/rlett. 
You  made  no  written  statement  P — No, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  made  a  written 
statement.  I  ^ave  this  evidence,  or  the 
substance  of  it,  to  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry. 


You  stated  what  you  have  stated  now, 
about  Ven,  to  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  P 
—I  did. 

Did  they  take  it  down  in  writing  P — 
They  did,  and  I  signed  it. 

Who  was  the  clmirman  at  that  time  P — 
I  do  not  know  who  was  the  chairman,  but 
I  sent  a  note  to  the  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
stating  that  I  had  this  evidence  to  give. 
I  merely  stated  that  I  had  the  eviobnoe 
to  give  respecting  Ven ;  but  whijle  I  was 
there  I  recollected  that  I  had  this  evi- 
dence respecting  the  mayor,  which  the 
majority  present  objected  to  receive,  and 
it  was  overruled  by  Mr.  Visger, 

You  were  going  to  give  some  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  mayor  P — That  I  had 
received  these  circulars  from  the  mayor. 

To  gather  the  people  together  P — ^Yes, 
and  those  who  were  present  objected  to 
it,  but  Mr.  Visger  overruled  it;  and  he 
was  not  supported  hy  a  single  individual. 
But,  however,  mj  evidence  was  taken  re- 
specting it.  While  I  was  there  a  person 
came  in 

Parks,  J.:  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  go 
into  all  that  P — It  is  to  show  the  conduct 
of  this  Conunittee  of  Inquiry. 

SearUtt :  The  evideuce  you  gave  was  in 
writing,  and  I  take  for  granted  that  it 
was  laid  before  the  proper  persons  P 

Paske,  J. :  I  understood  the  last  wit- 
ness to  say  that  his  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  mayor,  with  respect  to  sending  the 
circular  round  to  the  different  church- 
wardens, was  taken. 

Scarlett:  Yes. 

James  Byrne. — Examined  by  Folleit 

[A  bill-sticker  at  Bristol  I  was  em- 
ployed on  Sunday  in  posting  bills  about 
the  walls  at  Bristol.  I  was  very  much 
interrupted  by  the  people.] 

Were  any  of  the  bills  torn  down  again 
as  soon  as  you  posted  them  P — Bepeatealy ; 
directly  they  were  against  the  wall. 

Did  anybody  insult  you  P — I  had  two  or 
three  thrown  in  my  face. 
[Another  bill  was  shown  to  the  witness.] 

You  posted  some  of  that  sort,  too,  I 
believe  r — ^No,  I  did  not  post  any  of  those ; 
I  distributed  several  of  them,  but  as  to 
the  number  I  cannot  speak,  because  we 
went  down  into  the  office,  and  had  them 
as  we  wanted  them. 

When  did  you  distribute  them  P — I  to(4c 
them  out  occasionally  when  I  went  posting, 
and  gave  them  to  respectable  persons  that 
I  met  in  the  street. 

Follett :  This  is  the  one  that  was  dialri- 
buted : — 

<<  The  magistrates  most  earnestly  entreat  the 
assistance  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  restore  the 
peace  of  the  city  by  assembling  immediately  at 
the  GuildhaU.*' 
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Hare  tbe  goodness  to  read  tlie  other. 

[The  same  was  delivered  in  and  read. (a)] 

J^oUett :  That  last  bill  was  posted  before 
the  Saturday  P — It  was  posted  before  the 
Satorday. 

In  yarions  parts  of  the  town  P — In  most 
parts  of  the  town. 

Campbell :  That  is  Appendix  No.  1. 

[Another  handbill  was  delivered  in  and 
ready  dated  *'  Mansion  House,  30th  Oc- 
tober 1831,"  and  signed  *'  Charles  Pinney, 
mayor."  (5)] 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Was  not  there  one  calling  upon  the 
pensioners  P — There  was. 

Was  that  printed  upon  the  Monday  and 
posted,  or  upon  what  day  P — It  was  on  the 
Monday. 

Did  you  see  them  in  arms  on  that  day 
or  assembled  P  —  I  saw  the  pensioners, 
some  of  them. 

How  many  did  you  see  P — I  cannot  say 
how  many  I  saw. 

Was  it  twenty  P— No,  it  was  not. 

But  you  saw  some  P — I  saw  some. 

James  Cunningham  sworn. — Examined  by 
Scarlett, 

I  belieye  you  are  an  inhabitant  of 
Bristol  P  —  I  hare  a  counting-house  at 
Bristol ;  I  reside  at  Clifton. 

Is  your  counting-house  near  to  Queen 
Square  P  —  It  did  adjoin  the  Mansion 
House,  part  of  Mr.  Leman's  house. 

I  believe  it  was  burned  P— It  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  by  the  rioters. 

I  believe  you  saw  some  part  of  the  riots 
on  Saturday  P — I  did. 

Do  you  remember  a  part  of  the  mob 
being  first  repulsed  by  the  constables  P— 
Perfectly. 

Did  any  part  of  the  mob  return  rein- 
forced after  that  P— They  did ;  they  went 
and  armed  themselves  upon  the  Back,  and 
returned  with  faggots  and  sticks. 

The  Back  is  the  street  behind,  is  it  not  P 
— ^It  is  the  street  behind. 

At  what  time  did  you  leave  your  count- 
ing-house P — I  think  about  tm'ee  or  soon 
after  three  o'clock  in  the  day. 

Did  you  come  back  to  Bristol  on  the 
next  day,  the  Sunday  morning  P — I  did. 

About  what  o'clock  were  you  in  Bristol  P 
— ^As  near  as  I  can  recollect  I  got  to  Park 
Street  about  nine  o'clock. 

Do  you  remember  proceeding*  down 
Unity  Street  near  to  Cfollege  Green  P — I 
proceeded  that  way. 

Do  you  remember  meeting  any  gentle- 
men as  you  were  going  who  gave  .you  any 
adrice  P— I  do. 

What  was  the  advice  you  receiyed  P— 
Not  to  go  in  that  direction,  for  I  should 


(a)  See  above,  p.  248.      (6)  See  above,  p.  308. 


meet  the  mayor  who  was  calling  out  the 
citizens,  or  rather  he  was  calling  the  posse 
comitatiM  to  assist  him. 

Did  you  think  it  proper  to  avoid  the 
mayor  r — I  considered  it  my  duty  to  per- 
severe in  that  direction. 

Did  you  accordingly  persevere  in  that 
direction,  and  did  you  meet  the  mayor  P — 
I  did;  I  met  him  on  St.  Augustine's 
Back. 

What  did  you  observe  the  mayor  doing 
there  P — He  was  knocking  at  the  doors 
from  house  to  house,  calling  upon  the  in* 
habitants  to  assist  in  defending  the  city, 
he  called  upon  me  to  do  the  same  in  the 
King's  name.  He  commanded  me  to  aid 
and  assist  in  keeping  the  peace. 

Was  the  progress  of  the  mayor  at  that 
time  towards  the  Mansion  H!ouse  P  —  It 
was.  He  had  passed  down  through  Unity 
Street,  through  Orchard  Street,  I  take  it 
through  Denmark  Street,  and  he  was  then 
on  his  way  to  the  Mansion  House. 

And  you  observed  himgoin^  from  house 
to  house  making  this  requisition  p — I  did ; 
I  accomi)anied  him. 

Did  either  of  the  Aldermen  Hilhouse 
accompany  him  P  -—  Alderman  Abraham 
Hilhouse  accompanied  him. 

Did  you  shortly  afterwards  see  Colonel 
Brereton  with  a  detachment  of  the  3rd 
Dragoon  Guards  come  up  to  the  mayor  P — 
I  did.  Whilst  the  mayor  was  informing 
me  what  had  occurred  at  the  Mansion 
House,  Colonel  Brereton  came  up  with  a 
detachment  of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Quards. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  At  what  time  was  this  P 
— It  must  have  been  very  soon  after  nine 
in  the  morning;  it  might  be  as  late  as 
half-past  nine. 

Scarlett :  Did  you  hear  him  to  state  to 
Colonel  Brereton  what  he  wished  him  to 
do  P— I  did.  Colonel  Brereton  seeing  the 
mayor,  made  a  sort  of  halt,  and,  I  think, 
addressed  the  mayor ;  and  the  mayor  said, 
**  Proceed  to  Queen  Square  and  I  will 
follow  you,  and  again  read  the  Eiot  Act." 

Did  the  troops  proceed  P — They  did. 

Did  the  mayor  and  Hilhouse  follow 
them  P — ^They  did.  I  accompanied  them 
to  the  drawbridge,  the  swingbridge. 

When  you  accompanied  them  to  the 
swingbridge,  were  you  desirous  of  going 
on  with  the  mayor  to  the  Mansion  House  P 
— I  was.  I  considered  that  the  mayor  was 
unprotected,  and  I  said,  **Mr.  Mayor, 
permit  me  to  go  to  Queen  Square  with 
you."  His  reply  was,  **No,  proceed  to 
the  Q-uildhall,  and  call  upon  as  many  as 
you  meet  to  accompany  you,  and  I  will 
meet  you  there." 

Did  you  then  part  with  the  mayor  P — ^I 
did.  The  mayor  went  down  upon  the 
quay;  he  took  the  direct  road  to  the 
Mansion  House,  and  I  took  the  direct  road 
to  the  Guildhall. 
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When  you  airived  at  the  Guildhall, 
did  you  meet  any  other  magistrate  there  P 
— On  my  way  to  the  Guil&all  I  "went  to 
the  Commercial  Booms,  and  I  am  not 
aware  whether  it  was  after  I  went  to  the 
Commercial  Eooms  or  hefore  I  came  out 
that  Mr.  TTartn^  joined  me.  Mv.  Waring 
and  myself,  I  beliere,  entered  the  Guildt- 
hall  together. 

Mr.  Waring  is  the  gentleman  that  has 
been  examined  here — the  Quaker  P — ^Mp. 
Wartna  is  a  gentleman  who  has  been  ex- 
amined here,  one  of  the  Society  of 
Friend8.(a) 

Did  you  see  any  magistrates  at  the 
Guildhall,  before  the  mayor  arrived  P — I 
did  several. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  Guild- 
hall at  that  period  P— I  do  not  think  I 
remained  at  tne  Guildhall  an  hour,  from 
half  an  hour  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; 
I  went  into  the  magistrates'  room  during 
the  time  I  stayed. 

During  that  half  hour  to  three  quarters 
did  any  sufficient  number  of  persons  col- 
lect at  the  Guildhall,  to  form  any  force 
that  might  be  used  with  eflfect  P — Certainly 
not. 

You  waited  there  from  half  an  hour  to 
three  quarters ;  that  would  get  you  to 
beyond  ten  P — I  ehould  think  about  ten. 

In  consequence  of  observing  that  few 
persons  came,  did  you  proceed  to  Queen 
Scmare  to  look  after  your  counting-house  P 
— -Mr.  Waring  and  myself  agreed  that  we 
would  go  through  the  city  to  see  the  state 
of  the  mob,  and  we  proceeded  through 
Queen  Square  together. 

Did  you  return  in  the  course  of  the  day 
to  your  countiug-house  P — When  I  got  to 
Queen  Square  I  understood  that  one  of 
my  clerks,  one  of  the  special  constables, 
had  been  severely  wounded  the  preceding 
night,  and  that  he  had  escaped  over  the 
wall  of  the  Mansion  House,  and  was  then 
in  the  building,  the  house  of  Mr.  Leman, 
I  immediately  went  up,  found  him  severely 
bruised  about  the  arm  and  the  head,  and  I 
conducted  him  from  thence  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

Did  you  perceive  in  what  state  the 
Mansion  House  was  P — I  did ;  it  was 
dreadful;  the  furniture  broken,  and  the 
windows  broken,  and,  in  fact,  it  appeared 
that  the  mob  had  been  in  possession  of  it. 

Was  the  mob  at  that  time  expelled  from 
it  by  the  military  P — Yes. 

And  you  found  the  military  there  P — I 
found  a  detachment  of  the  8rd  Dragoon 
Guards  drawn  up,  one  half  in  Charlotte 
Street  and  the  other  half  in  Queen  Square. 

During  your  stay  in  the  square,  was 
TOur  attention  called  to  any  officer  on 
norseback,  followed  by  a  crowd  ? — It  was. 


{a)  See  above,  p.  80. 


Who  was  that  officer  P— Coming  from 
the  Excise  Avenue,  I  saw  a  military  officer 
trotting  or  galloping,  coming  along,  and 
the  crowd  cheermg  him;  and  upon  his 
coming  near  to  me,  I  discovered  it  was 
Colonel  Brereton, 

I  believe  the  troops  were,  at  that  time, 
in  two  divisions  of  the  Square  P — They 
were. 

Were  they  standing  still  in  their  sta- 
tions P — To  the  best  of  my  belief,  they 
were  standing  still.  I  have  some  recollec- 
tion that  one  of  the  divisions  was  making 
a  small  circle  in  front  of  the  Mansion 
House. 

Did  you  see  upon  what  terms  the 
soldiers  appeared  to  be  with  the  multi- 
tude P — i  aid.  I  considered  it  was  not 
safe  for  me  to  remain  any  longer;  they 
were  upon  perfectly  familiar  terms ;  the 
people  were  going  up  to  the  soldiers,  and 
patting  their  horses,  they  were  quite 
familiar  one  with  another. 

Did  you  see  any  drink  given  to  the 
soldiers P — I  did  not;  I  saw  the  people 
drinking,  but  not  the  soldiers. 

In  the  course  of  the  dajy  did  you  go  to 
the  Guildhall  again  P — I  did  not. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Council  House  in  the 
evening P— 3  did  not;  I  returned  to  the 
town  in  the  evening,  but  I  did  not  go  to 
the  Council  House  or  to  the  Guildhall. 

From  what  you  observed  in  the  town, 
both  in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  did 
it  appear  to  you  that  there  was  any  dis- 
position among  the  inhabitants  to  aid  the 
magistrates  in  keeping  the  peace  P — Quite 
otherwise. 

Do  you  remember  any  time,  upon  the 
Sunday  evening,  seeing  the  mayor  and 
Alderman  Hilk<yu8e  ? — On  Simday  morning. 

Did  you  see  the  mayor  and  Alderman 
HiUiotise  after  the  time  you  have  first 
mentioned  P — I  did  not  see  the  mayor  aftev 
that;  I  think  I  had  left  the  Guildhall 
before  the  mayor  had  got  there. 

Cross-examined  by  The  Attorney  General. 

You  went,  with  Mr.  Waring,  to  the 
meeting  at  the  Guildhall  p — I  did ;  I 
think  we  entered  together. 

Were  you  greeted  with  this  compli- 
ment, "It  is  well  that  you  gentlemen 
reformers  are  come  p" — Something  of  that 
sort  occurred  from  Mr.  Hare,  with  whom 
I  am  on  very  intimate  terms,  and  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  joking  each  other  about 
ourpolitioal  sentiments. 

Was  this  said  in  the  presence  of  a  good 
many  people  P — It  was  said  in  the  presence 
of  a  good  number. 

How  many  do  you  think  there  were  P— 
Under  twenty,  perhaps  under  fifteen. 

You  did  not  count  themP — ^No,  but 
they  were  very  few ;  I  could  move  about 
from  one  part  of  the  room  to  the  other. 
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There  was  a  public  meeting,  we  nnder- 
8tand,  on  the  3rd  of  November  P — There 
waa  a  public  meeting  soon  after  the  con* 
filiation. 

Were  jon  at  that  meeting  P — I  attended 
it. 

It  waa  adjourned,  I  understand  P — ^I  do 
not  know  that  the  first  could  be  called  a 
public  meeting,  for  it  was  merely  a  meet- 
mgof  the  subscribers  of  the  rooms. 

There  were  about  700,  were  there  not  P — 
I  mean  the  meeting  at  which  I  was  called 
to  the  chair. 

How  manjpersons  do  you  think  there 
were  at  the  Commercial  Itooms  the  first 
time  P — The  usual  number,  or  probably  a 
few  more  that  might  have  been  brought 
together  by  a  person  who  signified  his 
intention. 

How  many  P — I  should  think  from  200 
to  300  persons. 

Did  you  take  the  chair  at  that  meeting  P 
— ^I  must  beg  to  en)lain,  I  took  the  chair 
at  a  meeting  hela  at  the  Commercial 
Booms, 

Was  it  the  first  meeting  P— It  was  the 
first  meeting,  but  something  occuiTed  the 
day  before ;  some  gentleman  signified  his 
intention  to  call  this  meeting. 

Do  you  remember  what  day  this  meet- 
ing was  P — ^I  haye  no  recollection. 

It  was  not  the  Thursday,  the  3rd  of 
Noy ember,  was  it  P — ^If  jon  haye  it  before 
you  that  it  was  the  3rd,  it  must  be  so. 

Did  you  take  the  chair  at  any  second 
meeting  P — ^I  did  not. 

You  attended  the  second  meeting  P~I 
did  not ;  but  let  me  fully  understand  the 
question:  do  you  mean  to  ask  me  if  I 
Intended  a  meeting  held  at  the  rooms  in 
Prince's  Street  P 

At  the  Commercial  Booms  P — I  attended 
the  meeting  at  the  Commercial  Booms, 
but  not  a  meeting  in  Prince's  Street. 

At  what  room  was  the  meeting  in 
Prince's  street  P— At  what  is  called  the 
great  room — ^the  assembly  room. 

How  soon  was  that  after  the  first  meet- 
ingP — I  should  think  two  or  three  weeks. 

You  did  not  attend  at  the  second  meet* 
ing  P — I  did  not. 

How  long  were  you  at  the  Quildhall  on 
that  Sunday  P— I  think  I  haye  stated 
about  an  hour ;  it  might  not  haye  been  so 
much. 

Did  you  go  to  the  adjourned  meeting  at 
half-past  three  P — ^I  did  not  attend  any 
other  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  that  day. 

Did  you  accompany  the  mayor  to  the 
Guildhall  P— I  did  not.  I  left  him,  as  I 
before  told  tou,  he  going  along  the  quay, 
and  myself  pursuing  my  route  up  Clare 
Street. 

You  say  that  you  saw  no  disposition  in 
the  people  to  assist  the  magistrates  P — ^I 
speak  generally.    I  saw  one  man  that  said, 


''I  haye  been  out  on  duty  as  a  special 
constable,"  but,  generally,  the  persons  I 
met  about  the  streets  declined  going  to 
the  meeting. 

At  what  time  was  thatP — Between  9 
and  10 :  I  went  as  fast  as  I  could  walk  to 
the  Guildhall. 

You  haye  known  Mr.  Finney  yery  well  P 
— ^Perfectly  well. 

For  many  years  P — For  many  years. 

You  neyer  happened  to  see  him  ride,  I 
dare  say  P— Neyer,  certainly.  I  haye  neyer 
seen  Mr.  Finney  on  horseback,  and  until 
the  question  was  asked  here  I  should  haye 
sworn,  most  positiyely,  that  he  had  not 
been  on  horseback ;  but  I  haye  since  heard 
that  which  induces  me  to  belioye  that  I 
should  haye  sworn  falsely. 

Be-ezamined  by  Scarlett 

When  you  went  to  the  Guildhall,  and 
Mr.  Sheriff  Ha/re  addressed  you  and  Mr. 
Waring^  was  the  address  to  both  of  you 
as  reformers  P — I  should  rather  suppose 
it  was  to  myself,  being  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Hare. 

1  may  say,  I  suppose,  that  you  were 
disposea  to  Brcform  r — Certainly. 

We  haye  heard,  in  this  Court,  that  eyery 
wise  and  honest  man  was  so  P — Certainly ; 
I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  declaring  my 
sentiments. 

When  Mr.  Ha/re  addressed  that  to  you, 
was  it  addressed  by  way  of  rebuke,  or  was 
it  an  expression  of  pleasure  to  see  men  of 
your  description  comeP — I  think  it  was 
the  expression  of  pleasure  to  see  men  of 
allparties  come  there. 

You  were  not  offended  at  it  P — Not  at 
all ;  it  did  not  interrupt  the  friendship  I 
haye  eyer  had  with  Mr.  Hare  a  single 
moment. 

If  I  understood  you  right,  you  and  the 
Attorney  General  had  some  puzzle  about 
the  first  and  second  meeting;  was  there 
some  preliminary  arrangement  first  to  hold 
a  meeting  P — A  member  of  the  Commercial 
Booms  B^ted  upon  the  day  preceding  the 
public  meeting  that  he  would  call  a  meet- 
mg ;  and  it  was  understood  by  the  sub- 
scribe! s,  that  that  meeting  should  be  called 
forthwith ;  and  it  was  actually  called  the 
next  day. 

Were  you  placed  in  the  chair  at  that 
meeting  P — ^Much  against  my  will  I  was 
placed  in  the  chair  at  that  meeting ;  one 
gentleman  had  taken  the  chair  and  rushed 
out  of  it,  and  the  meeting  was  likely  to 
break  up  in  disorder,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serye  the  meeting  I  took  the  chair. 

Pabke,  J. :  Was  that  the  3rd  of  Noyem- 
ber  P — ^I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

Scarlett:  Was  that  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  riots  P--It  was  for  the  pm*- 
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pose  of  a  general  inquiry  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  riots. 

"Was  any  committee  named  at  that  meet- 
ing?— ^Yes. 

Were  yon  named  as  one  of  the  com- 
mittee P — Certainly ;  I  was  named  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Did  you  attend  the  committee  P — I  did 
repeatedly. 

Did  yon  continue  to  attend  it  P — I  did 
for  some  time. 

Did  yon  give  it  up  at  last  ? — I  did. 

For  what  reason  did  you  quit  it — I  must 
have  the  reason — ^what  was  your  reason 
for  quitting  the  committee  at  which  yon 
attended  for  some  time  P — Am  I  bound  to 
give  it  P 

I  apprehend  you  are  P — The  gentlemen 
that  were  appointed  on  the  committee — 
their  object  really  appeared  to  me  more 
that  of  prosecuting  the  magistrates  than 
of  entering  into  tl^  general  inquiry. 

TV  ere  you  satisfied  of  that  from  what 
you  observed  P — Permit  me  to  say  that 
many  gentlemen  that  were  appointed  at 
the  public  meeting  declined  being  on  the 
committee. 

You  declined  attending  because  you 
found  the  committee,  instead  of  being  a 
committee  for  a  general  incjuiry,  had  a 
view  to  prosecute  the  magistrates  P — I 
certainly  left  them  on  that  account. 

You  opened  a  correspondence  with  Lord 
Melbourne  ? — They  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  Lord  Melbourne,  and  with  the 
members  for  the  city.  I  am  not  clear 
whether  the  correspondence  with  Lord 
Melbourne  was  opened  by  myself  and  the 
members  of  the  committee,  or  only  with 
the  members ;  but  we  had  letters  from 
Lord  Melbourne, 

You  say  thai  when  you  had  found  the 
committee,  which  you  had  proposed  for 
the  purpose  of  a  general  inquiry,  had 
become  a  mere  par^  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  nrosecuting  the  magistrates, 
you  declinea  attending  any  further  P — 
I^recisely. 

Scarlett :  My  Lords,  I  propose  to  close 
my  case  here.  The  magistrates  are  in  at- 
tendance, and  I  will  take  on  myself  the 
responsibility  of  not  calling  those  gentle- 
men, who  are  themselves  the  subject  of 
informations. (a)  Therefore  I  must  leave 
the  case  as  it  stands. 

Eefly. 

The  Attorney  General  rose  to  reply,  and 
addressed  the  jury  in  the  following  terms : 
May  it  please  your  Lordship,  gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to 
make  a  few  observations  to  you,  and  I 
hope  with  reference  to  the  length  of  the 
evidence,  that  they  may  be  few  upon  this 


(a)  See  above,  p.  17. 


case  of  extreme  importance ;  and  before 
I  proceed  to  make  any  comments  upon 
the  evidence,*  I  trust  that  I  may  expect 
the  serious  attention  of  you  all,  when  I 
observe,  in  the  first,  upon  that  irrelevant 
mass  of  matter,  the  greater  part  of  which, 

f' ven  in  evidence  on  the  other  side,  I  think 
shall  sweep  away  almost  with  a  single 
observation.  But  in  the  first  place,  I 
must  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  that 
load  of  invective  and  insinuation  with 
which  my  learned  friend  has  thought  it 
right,  or  rather  has  felt  it  necessary,  to 
endeavour  to  envelop  and  to  sink  and  to 
bury  the  merits  of  this  case,  keeping  it 
wholly  out  of  your  consideration,  avoid- 
ing every  topic  on  which  the  charge  is 
really  founded,  and  upon  which  the  ques- 
tion is  to  be  tried,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  appeal  to  prejudices  wnich  he 
may  possibly  discover,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  alive  those  wounds  in  the 
public  mind,  which  I  thought  all  men 
wished  now  to  be  closed,  and  to  resort  to 
prejudice  and  to  feeling  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  effect  of  plain  facts  and  con- 
clusive evidence.  My  learned  friend,  in 
that  peroration  which,  eloquent  as  it  was, 
was  much  more  remarkable,  allow  me  to 
say,  for  its  labour  than  even  for  its  elo- 
quence, introduced  a  long  antithesis  or  a 
string  of  them  to  your  consideration,  not 
with  the  slightest  view  to  insinuate  or  to 
infer  anything  for  the  benefit  of  him  whom 
he  is  defending,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  imputations  upon  those  who  have 
felt  it  a  most  sacred  duty  to  draw  the 
attention,  and,  I  trust,  the  unprejudiced 
attention  of  a  jury  of  the  country  to  a 
consideration  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bristol 
magistrates.  He  thought  proper  to  tell 
you,  not  with  a  fortunate  mode,  I  think, 
of  ushering  in  a  powerful  topic,  that  the 
magistrates  had  not  been  guilty  of  that 
inflammation  of  the  public  mind  which  he 
evidently  meant  to  impute  to  others.  He 
said,  that  they  had  not  directed  any  de- 
clamations against  corporate  properly  and 
corporate  monopolies,  and  so  on;  as  if  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  reminding  you  of  that 
almost  forgotten  declamation  with  regard 
to  corporate  robbery  with  which  our  ears 
were  made  to  ring  some  eighteen  months 
ago.(a)  It  was  not  very  lil^ly,  to  be 
sure  that  the  magistrates  of  a  corpora* 
tion  should  be  among  the  first  to  sound 
a  crusade  against  corporation  property; 
and,  therefore,  that  may  be  taken  as  a 
mere  introduction  (and  I  think  very  far 
from  a  happy  one)  to  the  antitheses  that 
were  to  follow. 

My  learned  friend  then  went  on  to  say 
something  about  the  taxes,  and  he  was 
reminded  of  the  taxes  by  the  burning  of 


(a)  See  above,  p,  326. 
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the  Custom  House ;  and  inasmnch  as  the 
cnstomB  are  an  important  part  in  the 
Eling's  taxes,  he  tola  yon  that  the  pnblic 
creditor  had  never  been  held  up  as  an 
object  to  be  despoiled  by  the  magistrates 
of  Bristol,  and  that  they  had  never 
preached  up  the  doctrine  that  yon  should 
decline  to  pay  your  taxes  if  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  go  on  as  you  like.  Now, 
that  also  was  a  subject  upon  which  some 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  honour  and 
respectability,  led  away  by^  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  moment,  were  induced  to  ex- 
press themselves  warmly  and  most  repre- 
hensibly  (for  I  do  not  attempt  for  an 
instant  to  defend  it).  But  I  was  in  hopes 
that  the  good  feeling  of  the  country  had 
determined  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  the 
unhappy  expressions  on  both  sides.  And 
among  others,  when  my  learned  friend 
talks  of  some  magistrate,  who  was  sup- 
nosed  to  have  expressed  his  opinion,  I 
know  not  whom  he  may  have  meant,  but 
I  know  that  that  opinion  fell  from  the  lips 
of  one  distinguished  nobleman,  I  mean 
Lord  MiltoUf  as  to  whom  I  did  not  expect 
to  have  heard  that  my  learned  friend 
would  have  uttered  one  syllable  of  imputa- 
tion or  reproach. 

Scarlett :  Allow  me  to  assure  you  that  I 
had  no  view  to  Lord  Milton ;  I  alluded  to 
resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

The  Attorney  General:  I  do  not  state 
who  my  learned  &iend  alluded  to,  but  I 
know  that  Lord  Milton  was  one  of  the 
individuals  so  charged,  and  my  learned 
friend  must  have  known  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  that  being  at  least  cast  as 
an  aspersion  upon  Lord  Milton ,  whose 
honour  and  whose  patriotism  stand  far 
above  any  insinuation  that  can  come  from 
any  quarter,  and  whose  perfectly  amiable 
and  excellent  qualities  must  have  been 
known  to  my  learned  friend,  when  for  so 
many  years  his  own  merits  recommended 
him  to  the  borough  of  Maiton  and  the 
citjr  of  Peterborough,  '  in  which  Lord 
M%lton  is  pretty  well  known  and  pretty 
justly  appreciated ;  as  to  whom  I  will  not 
attempt  (a)  to  insult  him  by  any  panegyric 
of  mine.  I  will  leave  his  character  where 
ith  stands,  and  I  will  leave  the  temporary 
indiscretion  of  the  moment  to  be  dug  up, 
perhaps,  when  some  other  magistrate  may 
oe  brought  to  answer  for  a  breach  of  duty, 
when  it  shall  be  convenient  for  an  advocate 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  jury  from 
that  question  to  topics  of  mere  excitement 
and  insinuation.  There  was  another  topic 
that  my  learned  friend  alluded  to,  the  topic 
of  the  Bishop's  Palace.    You  see  how  pre- 

(a)  See  the  correspondence  between  Lord 
MUton  and  Scarlett  as  to  the  representation  of 
Peterborough  and  Maiton.    Life  of  Scarlett,  139. 


pense,  you  see  how  premeditated  this  was. 
Ke  said  that  if  the  Bishop's  Palace  was 
also  set  oil  fire,  the  magistrates  had  not 
called  upon  the  bishops  **  to  set  their  house 
in  order ;"  an  old  insinuation  also  against 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  countiy,  re- 
sulting from  nothing  but  the  ignorance  of 
Scripture  language  on  the  part  of  those 
who  made  it,  for  it  is  perfectly  impossible 
to  give  it  the  sense  that  some  declaimers 
have  thought  proper  to  attach  to  it. 

G(entlemen,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
observe  upon  this,  for  this  is  the  main 
stress  of  my  learned  friend's  speech  ;  and 
I  dp  assure  you  that  if  I  had  seen  these 
topics  stated  in  a  newspaper  as  a  speech 
of  any  person,  had  I  taken  up  a  newspaper 
accidentally  and  found  these  things  stated 
there,  I  should  have  said.  Who  is  it  that 
has  come  forward  with  these  old  and 
forgotten  and  unpleasant  recollections  P 
It  must  be,  I  should  have  said,  some 
gentlemen  who  has  not  been  very  success- 
mi  in  obtaining  the  ear  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  knows  that  he  never  can 
enter  there  a^in  under  the  operation  of 
this  wicked  lleform  Bill,  ana  who  has 
taken  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some 
club  at  a  remote  country  town,  with  all 
the  feelings  that  oppress  his  mind  at  the 
moment,  giving  to  them  all  that  which  he 
ought  to  have  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  he  meant  to  have  given  it  at 
all.  Or  perhaps  I  should  have  said,  It  is 
somebody  who  has  not  exactly  succeeded 
in  obtaining  some  patronage  that  he  may 
have  expected  from  the  Government,  and 
who  therefore  wishes  to  show  them  how 
great  a  loss  thejr  have  had  in  losing  one 
who  could  declaim  so  ably  and  so  warmly. 
And  if  anybody  had  said  to  me,  *'  Look  at 
the  top  of  the  speech,  you  will  see  the 
name  of  your  learned  friend,  Sir  James 
Scarlett  t  as  having  made  it  in  defence  of  the 
Bristol  magistrates,"  I  should  have  said, 
"The  thing  is  impossible ;  it  is  the  press, 
it  is  the  malignant  and  calumnious  press, 
that  has  invented  it  for  the  purpose  of 
defaming  my  honourable  and  learned 
friend;  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he 
should  have  uttered  these  opinions ;  it  is 
out  of  his  nature ;  he  is  the  most  discreet 
and  the  most  subtle  and  considerate  of 
advocates.  No  man  has  such  experience 
in  courts  of  justice,  and  such  management 
in  winding  the  minds  of  a  jury  to  his 
purposes."  But  then,  perhaps,  on  second 
thoughts,  I  should  have  said,  if  he  really 
has  indulged  in  topics  of  this  description 
upon  such  such  an  occasion,  it  shows  that 
he  thinks  that  his  case  is  desperate,  when- 
ever it  comes  to  be  calmly  considered. 

He  added,  I  think,  at  the  close  of  all,  by 
way  of  climax,  which  was  to  give  the 
greater  effect  to  it,  that  he  blamed  nobody,, 
that  it  was  not  said  in  the  least  for  any 
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purpose  of  blame.  And  with  reference  to 
that  complaint  we  have  heard  so  fireqnently 
abont  the  newspapers,  when  he -stated  a 
particnlar  paper  to  yon,  the  gentlemen  of 
Berkshire,  at  a  time  when  it  ma^  probably 
have  some  impression  npon  political  feel- 
ings, if  there  were  an;^,  I  presume  that 
was  also  done  entirely  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty.  He  thought  that  he  might, 
perhaps,  get  some  set-off  feeling  in  favour 
of  his  client  by  making  such  on  appeal  as 
that.  Now,  I  must  protest  agamst  this 
notion  of  introducing  newspapers  into 
every  possible  discussion.  I  beheve  that 
if  I  had  been  inclined  to  do  so,  I  might 
have  laid  a  great  many  columns  of  news- 
papers before  you.  We  all  know  that  the 
admonition  was  quite  unnecessary  with 
which  my  learned  friend  concluded, 
namely,  "  Look  to  the  evidence  as  given 
in  the  case  and  as  the  learned  judge  who 
sums  it  up  to  you,  and  do  not  look  at 
newspapers.''  That  is  quite  a  matter  of 
course,  gentlemen.  I  do  not  mean  to 
trouble  you  with  what  has  been  said  by 
the  newspapers  upon  the  other  side  during 
the  progress  of  this  trial,  and  I  beg  to 
state  it  to  my  learned  friend,  that  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  had  been  reading  the 
newspapers,  and  it  is  from  some  or  other 
of  those  newspapers  that  he  thinks  proper 
to  bring  forward  these  extracts  from  my 
speech  upon  which  he  made  a  comment. 

ScwrUtt:  I  read  the  shorthand  writer's 
note,  and  I  read  no  newspaper.  I  had  the 
shorthand  writer's  note  in  my  hand. 

A  Juryman :  The  jury  have  no  political 
feelings  upon  the  subject. 

The  Attorney  General :  No,  gentlemen,  I 
do  not  at  all  assume  it.  But  I  call  upon 
you  to  observe  the  conduct  of  this  case  by 
my  learned  friend,  and  to  see  whether 
there  are  not  to  be  traced,  in  parts  of  the 
conduct  of  this  defence,  indications  which 
may  lead  you  to  suppose  that  certain 
speculations  must  have  existed  in  his  mind 
at  the  time,  because  I  do  assure  you,  as  to 
what  my  learned  friend  stated  as  mv  sen- 
timents, if  they  were  brought  forward  &om 
the  shorthand  writer's  notes  it  must  have 
been  a  shorthand  writer  indeed.  The 
material  observations  he  has  made  upon 
my  statements  are  totally  founded  upon  an 
entire  mis-statement  of  those  statements. 
I  never  uttered  what  he  stated ;  perfectly 
the  contrary.  The  most  important  of 
those  statements  with  which  he  has  thought 
proper  to  charge  me,  is  the  direct  reverse 
to  what  I  laid  down  before  you  as  the 
subject  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Pinney, 
and  I  was  therefore  finding  some  little 
excuse  for  my  learned  friend.  I  was  sup- 
posing that  he  had  not  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  attend  to  anything  as  it  fell 
from  my  lips,  and  that  he  must  have  seen 
it  somewhere  in  some  reports,  excessively 


garbled,  mutilated  and  perverted.  But  it 
seems  now  that  that  garbling  and  muti- 
lation must  have  taken  place  not  by  the 
newspaper,  but  by  some  shorthand  writer, 
whose  incorrect  report  has  been  laid  before 
him. 

Gentlemen,  you  cannot  suppose  that  it 
is  agreeable  for  me  to  enter  upon  these 
topics ;  but  as  they  have  been  introduced 
as  a  part  of  the  tactics  of  my  learned 
fHend,  do  you  think  that  I  can  sit  down 
under  what  Sir  James  Scarlett  imputed  to 
me — ^that  I  have  stated  that  the  magis- 
trates might  be  excused  for  any  excess  of 
severity,  but  that  for  any  excess  of  lenity 
the^  must  be  punished ;  or,  that  I  com- 
plained of  them  for  not  calling  upon  the 
soldiers  to  fireP  I  complained  of  them 
for  making  that  call, — for  making  it  under 
any  responsibility  but  their  own, — for 
making  it  under  the  observation  of  any 
eye  but  theirs  ;  and  I  said,  not  that  they 
exercised  a  culpable  lenitj,  because  they 
did  not  call  upon  the  military  to  fire,  but 
I  said  that,  if  that  fatal  and  lamentable 
necessity  did,  in  point  of  fact,  exist,  they 
were  bound  to  have  satisfied  themselves 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  inflicting  that 
summary  punishment  wherever  they  called 
upon  the  soldiers  to  inflict  it;  and  that 
they  had  no  right  to  make  it  a  transferable 
ticket,  to  be  handed  from  one  officer  to 
another— or  from  one  soldier  to  another — 
here,  or  there,  when  they  were  at  Mr. 
Frijpp^  or  at  Clifton,  and  the  rioters  were 
supposed  to  be  in  the  Square,  but  that 
they  were  bound  to  witness  with  their  own 
eyes  that  riot,  before  they  called  upon  any 
one  soldier  to  fire,  or  upon  any  officer  to 
give  that  command.  Such  was  the  doc- 
trine I  laid  down.  I  appeal  to  the  recol- 
lection of  every  one  of  you  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence,  whether  it  was  not  the 
subject  of  my  complaint,  that  from  the 
first  to  the  last  in  transferring  all  their 
responsibilities^  they  had  particularly 
transferred  that;  and  that  when  Major 
BechwHh  was  called  upon  to  put  down  the 
riot,  he  was  called  upon  to  do  so  by  a 
signed  paper,  without  the  presence  of  the 
magistrates  observing  and  oeing  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  that  mea- 
sure. 

Grentlemen,  I  know  that  I  am  doin^  my 
case  no  service  by  talking  of  these  things. 
But  my  learned  friend  knew  that  they 
must  be  the  subject  of  observation  on  my 
part.  He  was  quite  sure  that  I  could  not 
be  silent  upon  them ;  and  that  is  a  part 
of  the  tactics  of  this  defence,  which  I 
charge  to  be  distracting  your  attention, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  from  the  real 
topic  and  the  real  question  you  have  to 
try.  Another  thing  which  occurs  to  me 
at  this  moment  is  about  compelling  the 
citizens  to  go  out.    I  certainly  did  state 
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that  the  magistrates  had  the  power  to 
compel  them  to  go  out.  The  old  law  save 
them  that  power ;  the  new  law  gives  them 
that  power.  The  law  which  passed  only 
fourteen  days  before,  gare  them  that 
power.  Bat  I,  having  stated  generally 
that  they  had  that  power,  have  been 
encountered  by  the  anthority  of  my  learned 
friend's  saying  that  they  had  no  power  to 
compel,  but  that  they  can  only  indict 
when  it  was  not  done.  Now,  I  ask,  are 
they  taken  by  surprise  at  all  P  My  general 
complaint  is,  that  they  did  not  exercise 
the  power  they  possessed.  The  ancient 
law  required  the  magistrate  to  quell  riots, 
and  gave  him  authority  to  do  so ;  the 
Special  Constable  Act  of  George  4.(a.)  em- 
powered them  to  swear  in  special  consta- 
Dies  upon  the  existence  or  apprehension  of 
tumults ;  and  the  new  Act  of  his  present 
Majesty  (h)  gave  them  power  to  fine  them 
directly  if  they  should  not  come  forward 
when  the  magisti-ates  called  upon  them. 
Now,  the  complaint  is,  not  that  the  magis- 
trates were  called  upon,  within  the  formal 
technicalities  of  that  Act,  to  swear  in 
special  ccmstables.  Bat  the  complaint  is, 
that  thoy  abandoned  every  means  of  de- 
fence that  they  possessed,  and  that  among 
others.  The  sheriff,  it  is  true,  is  the 
person  to  call  out  the  posse  comitatuSf  but 
it  is  less  fit  for  the  magistrates  to  inquire 
whether  the  sheriff  has  done  so,  and  to 
direct  his  conduct  accordingly.  Some 
person,  undoubtedly,  must  complain  to 
the  magistrate  before  the  Act  is  put  in 
operation  by  fining  persons  for  not  going 
out.  But  is  the  magistrate,  therefore,  not 
blameable  in  not  requiring  that  Mr.  Hare, 
or  Mr.  Brice,  or  somebody,  shall  come 
forward  and  make  that  complaint  P 

Parke,  J. :  The  opinion  of  the  Court  upon 
that  was,  that  he  could  not  be  indicted  for 
a  breach  of  that  Act  of  Parliament ;  and, 
therefore,  that  Act  of  Parliament  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Coart, 
out  of  the  question;  and,  therefore,  you 
must  rely  on  the  Common  Law  obligation 
of  the  magistrates  to  call  the  King's  sub- 
jects together.  That  was  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  majority  of  the  Court  came, 
that  that  Act  of  Parliament  was  out  of  the 
question,  (c) 

The  Attorney  Getieral ;  I  did  not  under- 
stand any  such  decision  had  been  come  to. 
That  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  out  of  the 
question  for  the  purpose  of  indicting  for  a 
particular  breach  of  its  provisions  I  never 
doubted ;  but  I  say  that  the  magistrates 
ought  to  have  put  it  into  the  question.  It 
was  his  duty  to  inform  himself  what  his 
powers  were,  and  he  would  have  discovered 

(a)  I  Geo.  4.  c.  87. 
(6)  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  41. 
(c)  See  above,  pp.  353-855. 
o    616S8. 


it  at  once,  under  the  title  of  Biots,  in  BwnCs 
Justice,  which  no  doubt  was  upon  the 
shelf  or  every  public  hall  in  the  city  of 
Bristol.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  that ;  but  if 
that  Act  of  Parliament  is  to  be  taken  as 
not  in  existence,  because  it  is  not  distinctly 
proved  that  he  was  called  to  look  to  it  in 
town,  ihen  the  former  Act  of  Parliament 
was  in  existence. 

Parke,  J. :  The  objection  made  was,  that 
you  cannot  indict  a  magistrate  for  a  breach 
of  his  duty  under  that  Act  unless  he  re- 
fuses upon  the  requisition  of  five  persona 
under  the  old  A  ct,  and  of  one  person  under 
the  new ;  and,  therefore,  you  must  lay 
that  Act  out  of  the  question. 

The  Attorney  General :  It  is  clear  that,  if 
I  indicted  him,  I  could  not  have  succeeded, 
because  the  requisitions  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  were  not  carried  into  effect. 
But  I  should  humbly  think  that,  if  there 
I  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  can  be  put 
in  motion  by  a  very  easy  process,  by  call- 
ing upon  one  inhabitant  to  come  and  state 
what  the  state  of  the  riot  is,  and  the 
mayor  does  not  take  that  precaution,  it  is 
some  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  not  so 
alert  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  he 
ought  to  be.  But  when  my  learned  friend 
says  You  cannot  compel  the  inhabitants 
to  come,  because  you  cannot  take  them 
by  the  hair,  and  compel  them  to  use  mus- 
kets, I  say  that  is  not  a  fair  use  of  lan- 
guage. I  say  that,  whether  or  not  he  has 
the  physical  power  to  put  the  law  in  mo- 
tion, ho  ought  to  inform  himself  upon  the 
subject,  and,  under  the  old  Act,  he  ought 
to  have  known  that  he  was  capable  of 
calling  the  citizens  together,  and  that  he 
ou^ht  to  have  insisted  on  putting  that  law 
into  force. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  arguing  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  am  commenting  upon  those 
observations  of  my  learned  fnend ;  another 
of  which  is,  that  I  am  supposed  to  have 
said  the  mayor  was  bound  to  have  gone 
out  with  ten  men  even  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  mob.  Now,  did  I  state  any 
such  thing  P  Did  I  say  that  the  mayor 
was  bound  to  go  out  and  fight  with  an  in- 
sufficient force  P  What  I  said  was  this, 
and  I  ask  you,  for  you  are  judges  of  what 
is  reasonable,  whether  I  did  not  esay  what 
was  reasonable  when  I  said  that  he  should 
have  kept  but  ten  men  together,  if  no 
more  were  to  be  got,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  additions  to  that  small  number, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  time  to  the 
retaming  good  eense  of  the  inhabitants 
to  swell  their  ranks  to  a  considerable 
amount.  Gentlemen,  that  is  the  argu- 
ment I  hold  ;  not  that  the  mayor  was  to 
go  out  at  the  head  of  ten  men  to  destroy 
and  knock  down  all  that  might  appear 
before  them  with  that  insufficient  force.  I 
am  in  your  recollection,  whether  I  stated 
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Buch  a  seniimeiit,  and  whether  I  did  not 
actively  disavow  it.  But  I  know  that  I 
stated  the  other,  namely,  that  he  was 
bound  to  keep  together  whatever  force  he 
conld,  he  exercising  all  along  (which  I 
require  at  his  hands)  a  superintending 
care  over  the  peace  of  the  city  at  every 
moment,  at  every  part.  Now,  gentlemen, 
we  go  a  little  further,  and  we  find  a  great 
complaint  about  the  mode  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
ducted. It  is  said  that  they  have  not  been 
fairly  dealt  with,  for  that  the  Grovemment, 
in  prosecuting,  ought  to  have  called  upon 
Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  BrUe,  and  upon  Mr. 
Burgee,  and  upon  Mr.  Serjeant  LucUaw,  as 
witnesses,  to  see  whether  this  proceeding 
should  go  on  or  not.  Gentlemen,  do  you 
really  think  so  P  That  if  Aprvrndfcboie  case 
•is  made  out  against  a  body  of  magistrates 
you  are  then  to  say,  I  will  go  to  those  who 
are  most  nearly  connected  with  them,  and 
who  themselves  largely  share  any  blame 
that  may  be  cast  upon  &em  P  In  common 
sense,  how  would  my  learned  friend  have 
wished  me  to  proceed  P  Perhaps  he  would 
have  liked  me  to  come  to  this  Court  and 
apply  for  a  criminal  information  upon 
Affidavits,  and  then  to  have  filed,  by  that 
double  proceeding,  an  eao  officio  informa- 
tion. That,  I  suppose,  would  have  been 
the  conduct  of  a  tender-hearted  Attorney 
Oeneral.  But,  on  the  contrary,  finding 
that  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of 
the  town  of  Bristol  thought  this  inquiry 
necessary,  the  Ministers  got  all  the  in- 
formation they  could  generally,  and  after* 
wards  cent  down  their  own  solicitor  to 
take  information  f^om  all  that  could  give 
it ;  and  the  result  is,  that  they  bring  this 
case  before  you  for  your  impartial  con- 
sideration. 

Then  it  seems  that  the  form  of  the  in- 
formation is  to  be  very  much  complained 
of,  and  I  think  my  learned  friend  used  the 
expression,  ''It  is  an  omnium  gatherum 
information."(a)  Now  I  think  I  can  give 
him  a  better  expression  than  that  which 
my  learned  friend  has  given  me,  in  the 
Parliamentary  debates,  which  happened 
in  the  year  1830  :— 

**The  House  was  aware  (it  was  said)  tbat 
there  had  been  recently  filed  against  Mr. 
Alexander  three  ex  officio  informations;  the 
first  was  for  a  libel  on  Lord  Chancellor  Lynd- 
hurst ;  the  second  for  a  libel  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  Majesty ;  and  the  third  was 
for  a  libel  which  he  was  unable  to  describe  in 
any  other  way  than  by  calling  it  an  omnibus 
libel,  or  what  in  cookery  was  called  hedge- 
podge."(6) 

It  was  for  a  libel  against  so-and-so,  and 
tnen  the  speaker  goes  on  to  describe  what 

(a)  See  above,  p.  821. 

(6)  Hansard,  March  2,  1880. 


it  is.  Now  I  daresay  you  will  trace,  by 
the  vein  of  humour  that  runs  through  it, 
that  it  was  the  Recorder  of  Bristol  who 
was  making  the  observations  upon  three 
informations,  one  of  which  he  called  *'  an 
omnibus  information."  But  it  was  not 
mine,  for  it  was  filed  by  the  learned 
AUorney  Chneral  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
office,  and  who  now  conducts  the  case  of 
the  Bristol  magistrates.  Now  as  to  the 
form  of  this  information,  I  am  disposed  to 
get  my  learned  friend  (Wightma/n)  to  de- 
fend it,  because  he  might  produce  one  in 
the  same  form  by  Mr.  Darrwier,{a)  in  which 
a  magistrate  was  indictea  for  not  haying 
done  his  duty. 

But  really,  to  say  that  the  mayor  of 
Bristol  has  been  taken  by  surprise,  and 
that  the  statement  he  wrote  was  one  that 
did  not  at  all  suppose,  on  his  part,  the 
possibility  of  his  Doing  involved  in  any 
charge,  is,  I  think,  a  little  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  the  defence,  which  I  say  is  a 
defence  not  resting  upon  the  genuine  mo- 
tives of  the  men,  according  to  their  views 
at  the  time,  but  got  up  by  those  legal 
advisers  whom  my  learned  friend  thinks 
that  I  ought  to  nave  called  as  my  wit- 
nesses, for  them  to  have  poured  forth  that 
volley  of  words  which  you  heard  yester- 
day, and  which,  I  believe,  if  poured  forth 
at  the  time  of  the  riots,  would  have  put 
down  any  mob,  even  a  Bristol  mob. 

But  I  am  also  charged  with  having  mis* 
stated  the  case  of  the  mayor  of  London. 
I  never  pretended  to  state  the  particulars 
of  that  case,  but  I  have  some  pretty  good 
authority  for  what  I  stated,  for  I  have 
the  reasons  given  by  thac  most  venerable 
judge  who  began  to  preside  over  this 
trial: — 

"  '  Many  of  us  are  old  enough,'  said  his  Lord- 
ship, '  to  remember  what  mischiefs  were  created 
in  this  metropolis,  while  the  hands  of  justice 
were  paralyzed.' " 

IThe  Attorney  General  read  the  remarks 
of  Abbott,  C.J.,  in  Bedford  v.  Birley.{h)l 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd{c)  also  happened 
to  state  that  the  mayor  of  London  was 
fined  a  thousand  pounds  upon  that  occa- 
sion. Now  I  Slated  in  my  opening  speech 
to  you,  as  the  information  does  state,  and 
as  it  is  evident  from  the  defence  that  they 
were  perfectly  aware  that  they  came  to 
meet  such  a  charge,  that  the  complaint 
was  not  of  a  particular  omission,  as  that 
of  reading  the  Eiot  Act,  not  of  a  particular 


(a)  The  information  was  drawn  by  Wiffht- 
man,  who  had  before  him  the  precedent  of  an 
information  drawn  by  Dampier  ic  3'Ae  King 
against  George  Donnistkorpe,  Easter  Term, 
36  Geo.  3.  1796. 

(6)  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1240.      . 

(c)  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1219. 
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declension  of  dnty  at  some  moment  when 
the  discharge  of  the  dnty  might  or  might 
not  have  been  efiectnal,  bat  a  complete 
•desertion  of  dnty  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
in  omitting  to  do  any  single  act  that  conld, 
by  possibility,  call  ont  the  citizens,  and 
prompt  them  to  a  performance  of  their 
dnty.  Now  what  is  it  that  the  charge  is  P 
My  learned  friend  burst  out  in  a  very  im- 
passiomed  manner  about  whether  I  meant 
to  charge  the  mayor  with  going  to  shave 
during  the  riots.  I  do  not  think  I  men- 
tioned that  at  all.  I  certainly  mentioned 
the  withdrawing  and  retiring  from  the 
City ;  and  upon  that  subject  I  shall  have 
a  few  words  to  say  by-and-by.  But,  upon 
the  subject  of  any  particular  act,  when  I 
am  called  upon  to  say  what  is  your  par- 
ticular charge,  do  you  make  it  a  crime 
that  a  man  goes  to  an  inn  for  a  few  hours 
to  shave  and  get  a  little  breakfast,  I  say 
that  depends  upon  circumstances.  The 
Question  is  whetner,  by  so  doing,  he  aban- 
doned an  important  duty  that  was  incum- 
bent upon  him  at  that  time.  But  I  did 
not  make  the  smallest  allusion  to  tbat  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  it  is  a  little  curious  that 
the  fact  only  came  out  upon  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  VamjpheU  getting  from  one  of 
the  witnesses,  Townsendy  his  belief  as  to  the 
fact  whether  the  mayor  had  been  to  bed  or 
not,  and  upon  which  he  was  bound  to  say, 
*^  I  rather  think  he  did  go  to  bed,  because 
the  chambermaid  told  me  so."  (a)  So  that, 
then,  this,  which  is  treated  as  evidence  of 
mine^  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  my 
charge,  is  evidence  that  they  themselves 
bring  out  hearsay  and  upon  belief,  with- 
out being  in  any  degree  connected  with 
the  case  I  have  brought  forward.  This  is 
the  kind  of  charge  which  I  am  required  to 
-free  myself  from;  and,  in  doing  so,  to 
delay  your  attention  so  long  from  the  im- 
portant facts  of  the  case  itself. 

IThe  conduct  of  the  military  and  rioters 
had  been  the  subject  of  inquiry;  why 
should  not  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates 
also  be  examined  P] 

On  the  part  of  the  Kin^,  I  ask 
these  magistrates  why  it  is,  t£at  under 
their  immediate  observation,  his  prisons 
wer6  burned,  and  the  prisoners  were  let 
loose  P  Why  it  was  that  all  this  dreadful 
destruction  was  committed  P  And  why  it 
was  that  the  conflagration  of  the  city  of 
Bristol  proceeded,  for  so  many  hours,  un- 
interrupted P  Has  not  the  King  a  right 
to  an  answer  upon  that  subject  P  Has  any 
man  a  right  to  complain  that  the  magis- 
trates, who  were  present  all  the  time, 
were  called  upon  to  give  that  answer  P 
Whether  the  answer  may  be  satisfactory 
or  not  I  do  not,  at  this  moment,  anticipate. 
I  shall  come  to  that  by-and-by ;  but  that 

(a)  See  above,  p.180. 


the^  should  be  called  upon  to  answer  for 
it,  IS  most  evident,  ana  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding should  Jbe  called  a  persecution 
seems  to  me  an  abuse  of  terms,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  expose  any  further. 

Now,  I  stated  three  points  in  this  case  : 
first  of  all,  the  primd  facie  case,  that  is, 
the  case  of  great  desolation  and  misery 
produced  upon  the  city ;  second,  the  case 
of  general  non-interference  on  the  part  of 
the  magistrates,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting it ;  and,  lastly,  the  conduct  ofthe 
mayor  himself,  with  reference  to  his  own 
interest  and  his  own  safety,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  that  day.  Having  observed, 
in  general  tarms,  on  the  prima  facie 
case,  I  will  now  go  to  the  second  point, 
with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
mayor,  in  which  I  could  not  possibly 
tell  beforehand  what  would  be  the  result 
of  the  whole  inquiry.  But  it  is  wit^ 
the  hiffhest  degree  of  satisfaction  that  I 
am  able  to  express  to  yon  my  full  and 
entire  conviction  that  that  personal 
cowardice  which  I  never  imputed,  but  as 
to  the  poBsibilitv  of  which  I  stated  any 
facts  which  might  afterwards  lead  to  an 
inference  on  your  part,  I  think  it  is 
most  fully  and  completely  disproved,  I 
give  Mr.  Fitmey  full  credit  for  having 
acted  with  courage  and  spirit.  I  think  he 
is  much  to  be  compassionated.  In  many 
parts  of  the  case  that  have  appeared  before 
yon,  I  think  he  has  not  had  tne  best  coun- 
sel, nor  the  best  example  about  him  ;  but 
I  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  his 
favour,  even  when  you  shall  have  pro- 
nounced the  verdict  of  guilty,  which,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  it  will  be  your  duty 
to  pronounce. 

£  Why  was  the  witness  Towns&nd  (a)  to 
be  run  down  as  apeijnred  villain  P  What 
interest  had  he  in  teUing  any  falsehood  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  mayor  P  Sheriff  Laa 
desired  him  to  give  evidence  before  the 
committee  of  inquiry;  and  no  person 
appears  to  have  made  any  imputation 
against  him.] 

Now,  does  he  speak  the  truth  about  the 
Saturday  evening  P  They  say  they  con- 
tradict him  by  showing  that  Colonel 
Brereton  was  not  introduced  by  him. 
They  prove  no  such  thing ;  they  call  Mr. 
Ha/re  Q))  for  the  purpose  of  proving  it,  but 
he  fails  altogether.  My  learned  friend  has 
abstained  from  calling  any  other  alder- 
men, because  he  conceives  they  are  subject 
to  observation  as  witnesses;  but  he  has 
not  called  Mr.  Sheriff  Bengough,  Is  it  true 
or  not  that  this  man  went  into  the  Be- 
corder's  room,  and  saw  Sheriff  Bengowfh, 
come  from  behind  the  Recorder's  bedp 
Mr.  Sheriff  Bengough  is  not  called  to  con- 


(jt)  See  above,  p.  119. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  828. 
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tradict  it;  Mr.  Sheriff  Laa  is  not  called 
either  to  negatiye  the  fact  of  his  having 
directed  him  to  go  to  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  or  to  state  anything  to  prejudice 
this  man's  character.  Then,  I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  say  that  what  he  has 
stated  is  true. 

Then,  again,  let  us  look  for  one  moment 
at  what  took  place  in  the  course  of  that 
night.  Mr.  Daniel  (a)  is  called  as  a  witness 
to-day  to  contradict  him  apon  another 
point ;  for  he  says  not,  I  think,  that  Mr. 
iVtpp'«  house  was  mentioned,  as  the  house 
to  wnich  the  mayor  was  to  go,  but  that 
there  was  some  house  mentioned  which 
he  believed  to  be  Mr.  Fripp*8,  a  belief 
naturally  arising  from  -the  fact  that  he 
afterwards  knew  he  was  there,)  but  which 
might  have  been  Mr.  Granger's,  or  some 
other  name.  Then,  if  that  be  so,  this 
contradiction  of  Mr.  DanieVe  as  to  that 
fact  becomes  much  less  important  than  it 
would  have  been  otherwise.  Mr.  Da/niel 
says  he  came  to  the  door,  and  he  saw 
this  man,  and  he  knew  him,  though  he 
was  first  dis^ised  in  a  sailor's  jacket. 
There  was  a  little  discussion  between  him 
and  Mr.  Banid  as  to  whether  they  knew 
one  another,  and  he  said,  "  I  know  you 
very  well ;  I  have  waited  upon  you  at  the 
'  Montague ';"  and,  at  that  time  the  mayor 
was  standing  before  the  door.  Now,  is  it 
in  the  least  probable  thac,  having  recog- 
nised Mr.  Daniel,  he  should  fail  to  recog- 
nise the  mayor  P  He  was  the  sheriff's 
servant,  and  the  mayor  was  frequently 
coming  to  the  sheriff's  house.  He  waited 
upon  the  mayor  every  day  they  had  a  din- 
ner, and  he  had  actually  been  at  the  house 
at  the  time  of  the  tumult  upon  the  night 
before,  and  in  the  morning,  at  the  time  of 
the  mayor's  escape,  because,  although 
Major  Mackworih(p)  and  Mr.  CUbbon8{e)  say 
they  did  not  see  him  there  at  the  time  of 
the  mayor's  escape,  yet  Mr.  Hunvphrie8,{d) 
who  is  a  perfectly  unimpeachea  witness, 
and  who  lives  at  the  next  door,  positively 
swears  that  at  the  time  of  the  mayor  s 
escape  Tovjnsend  was  upon  the  spot. 
Now,  is  there  any  sort  of  probability  tnat, 
when  the  conversation  was  begun  between 
Mr.  Daniel  and  Toumsend,  as  to  their  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  and  that  when  Town- 
send  saw  standing  behind  him  so  impor- 
tant a  person  as  tne  mayor,  some  little 
conversation  should  not  take  place  be- 
tween those  two  about  their  knowledge 
of  one  another  P  Mr.  Daniel  says  he  firmly 
believes  that ;  but  the  circumstance  is,  in 
itself,  perfectly  trivial.  It  has  only  be- 
come important,  as  rescuing  this  man  from 


(a)  See  above,  p.  420. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  408. 

(c)  See  above,  p.  464. 

(d)  See  above,  p.  182. 


the  charge  of  peijury ;  but,  do  you  believe 
that  such  a  thing  would  have  made  any 
impression  upon  your  minds,  which  you 
could  remember  at  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month P  But  this  view  of  the  caso  is 
much  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  that  par- 
ticular warning,  which  Townsend  says  he 
received  from  the  mayor  with  regard  to 
some  house  to  which  they  were  going,  and 
of  which  notice  had  been  given,  but  to  a 
stranger  whom  they  met  almost  immedi- 
ately before ;  for  they  met  a  stranger  and 
they  sent  the  stranger  to  the  Council 
House,  and  they  told  him  not  to  mendon 
they  were  going  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Granger,  Mr.  DanieL{a)  says,  **  I  did  not 
know  that  the  mayor  was  going  to  Mr. 
Fripp's"  He  says,  **  I  intended  in  my 
own  mind  to  carry  him  to  Clifton."  But 
do  you  think  that  he  meant  that  when  he 
was  with  him  at  Mr.  Lax' 8  door,  because 
the  mayor's  object  was  to  make  himself 
known  to  the  corporation,  as  he  stated  to 
Mr.  Brice^  and  Mr.  Bvrges,  and  Mr.  Hare, 
who  all  come  to  him  very  soon  after,  in 
consequence  of  the  requisition  sent  by  the 
stranger?  Then  Mr.  Daniel  says,  "I 
could  not  tell  him  anything  of  that  sort, 
because  I  meant  to  take  him  to  Clifton." 
What !  mean  to  take  him  to  Clifton  and 
leave  word  that  he  was  gone  to  Mr.  Gran- 

?er'8?  Is  that  possible  P  It  cannot  be. 
t  was  clearly  necessary  that  the  mayor 
should  give  notice  to  the  members  of  the 
corporation  where  he  was ;  and  wherever 
he  then  intended  to  be,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  gave  that  information.  In  the 
first  place,  the  stranger  did  not  direct 
them  to  Mr.  Fripp'8  but  to  Mr.  Granger's'. 
Then  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that 
they  did  not  afterwards  alter  tneir  mind 
when  they  found  that  the  mayor  was  un- 
willing to  go  to  Clifton  P  for  that  will  at 
once  solve  the  whole  problem,  and  then 
this  evidence  of  Townsend'e  becomes  the 
plain  truth,  and  admits,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  of  no  doubt  whatever. 

Now,  as  to  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
mayor  I  have  ve^  little  that  I  wish  to 
observe  upon.  I  certainly  do  think  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  a  shrinking 
from  that  just  responsibility  which  he 
ought  to  have  taken  upon  himself.  He 
might  be  fatigued,  but  still  it  was  his  duty 
to  be,  as  he  said  he  was,  all  the  time  at 
his  post ;  and  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  it  was  that  they  left  the  Bishop'a 
Palace  and  the  recruiting  office.  What 
danger  there  was,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover, for  I  have  not  heard  of  any,  not  the 
slightest  cry  against  Mr.  Pi/nney,  and  I 
am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  why  he  should 
make  off  at  that  particular  period.  Now 
it  is  remarkable  how  this  cdd  unwilling- 
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ness  to  meet  reisponsibility  betrays  itself 
even  at  this  moment ;  for  Mr.  Daniel  says, 
*'  We  went  into  the  centre  of  College 
Green,  and  he  then  said  to  me,  'Air. 
Dcmiel,  I  have  done  all  thai  could  occur 
to  me  to  do  ;  can  tou  suggest  anything  ? '  " 
Now,  that  is  what  I  complain  of  him,  for  that 
he  could  see  no  human  creature  without 
saying  to  him  Can  you  suggest  anything 
for  me  to  do  P  Haveycu  any  plan,  an  engi- 
neer's plan,  or  anything  P  My  complamt 
is,  that  a  magistrate  ousht  to  haye  known 
what  his  duty  was,  and  I  state  that  his 
duty  was  to  haye  got  together  and 
organised  as  soon  as  he  could,  either  by 
hiring  or  by  summoning  and  commanding, 
a  force  that  might  be  employed  in  quel- 
ling these  furious  and  atrocious  riots ;  for 
1  beg  to  haye  it  understood  that  I  do  not 
in  the  least  mean  to  diminish  the  horrors 
and  atrocities  of  these  riots,  or  to  ^aJiiato 
in  the  smallest  degree  what  was  going  on, 
I  must  own  that  I  do  not  think  it  was  so 
bad  a  riot  in  the  first  place  as  it  has  been 
represented  to  be,  because  I  cannot  con- 
<»iye  that  my  two  learned  friends,  Sir 
Cha/rles  Wetherell  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Lud- 
low, in  looking  out  of  the  window  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  day,  should  haye  ex- 
pressed their  conyiction  that  the  military 
ought  not  to  be  called  out,  if  it  was  such 
A  riot  as  has  been  represented ;  and  surely 
we  haye  too  much  discretion  to  suppose 
that  when  we  talk  of  the  military  being 
called  out,  it  necessarily  meant  that  mili- 
tary execution  should  be  inflicted.  It 
meant  that  they  should  be  there,  as  Lord 
MelhofMme  told  the  magistrates,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  assisting  those  who 
did  something  for  themselyes  by  that 
ciyil  force  which  the  mayor  was  to  call 
out,  and  which  the  milita^  were  to  assist. 
[Upon  the  Saturday  eyening  there  was 
considerable  neglect.]  Why  cUd  not  they 
try  the  experiment  of  a  ciyil  force  upon 
the  Saturday  morning  P  Will  they  say 
"that  they  belieye  the  whole  town  of 
Bristol  was  disaffected  P  It  is  a  most 
«trange  and  extraordinary  defence,  which 
I  will  obserye  upon  more  hereafter.  But 
I  say  that  they  ought  to  haye  called 
on  eyery  man  to  come  and  assist  as  a 
•constable.  Instead  of  merely  entreating 
the  inhabitants  to  meet  them  at  the 
Guildhall,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  de- 
yising  measures,  they  chose  to  throw 
themselyes  on  their  knees  before  those 
whom  they  ought  to  haye  commanded  to 
come  together  with  such  arms  as  they 
could  procure.  But  they  think  proper  to 
say,  '*  1  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to 
tell  me  what  you  think."  And  then,  when 
there  are  certain  plans  suggested,  those 
who  suggest  them  are  treated  as  prating 
fellows  for  doing  the  very  thinff  the 
magistrates    requested    they    would    do. 


Can  anything  be  more  evident  than  that, 
if  you  collect  a  vaiiety  of  people  together, 
they  will  not  agree  in  their  pUins  P  Some 
will  be  for  the  military,  and  some  f^ainst 
the  military ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the 
yoice  of  authority  that  is  required  to 
compel  them  by  any  lawful  mode  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  do  that  which  is  evidently 
necessary  to  do  at  once.  I  do  not  say 
that,  at  that  very  period,  they  were 
capable  of  raising  a  force  sufficient  to  do 
that;  but  I  ask  you,  as  honest  men,  to 
tell  me  whether  you  can  doubt  that,  at 
several  periods  of  that  Sunday,  if  the 
magistrates  had  really  been  at  their  post, 
ana  had  really  collected  that  civil  force 
which  was  within  their  reach,  they  might 
not  have  made  a  great  impression  upon 
that  mob,  and  have  rescuea  many  of  the 
houses  before  they  got  the  third  side  of 
the  Square  P 

Gentlemen,  look  at  the  events  of  that 
day.  When  parties  go  to  the  Guildhall, 
there  is  no  magistrate  there,  or  only  one  ; 
there  is  no  assemblage  of  magistrates ;  at 
last  they  came,  under  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  their  friends.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
talking  going  on,  and  a  great  deal  of  very 
unadvised  and  inconsiderate  talking,  be- 
cause Colonel  BrereUm  was  not  to  be 
directed  in  the  way  he  was.  They  were 
not  to  look  at  the  military  as  their  only 
resource ;  they  were  not  to  command  him 
peremptorily  to  bring  back  the  14th, 
when  it  appears  that,  upon  his  own  ex- 
planation, they  were  satisfied  that  he  was 
right.  It  was,  I  think,  a  rash  proceeding. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  lament  the  course 
that  was  taken.  It  is  with  pain  that  I 
speak  with  censure  of  any  of  those  par- 
ties— Crod  knows  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
aggravate  the  case  against  them,  but  I 
thmk  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  was  a 
tone  of  that  nature  constantly  assumed  by 
the  magistrates.  Then  they  adopted  the 
expedient  of  sending  to  places  of  wor- 
ship. But  I  s^,  in  the  first  place,  it  was 
too  late,  and  I  say  it  was  not  the  tone 
in  which  they  ought  to  have  acted.  They 
say  the  town  was  disaffected:  was  it 
sufficient,  then,  to  entreat  P  They  say  that 
political  feelings  ran  high  :  was  it  right, 
then,  to  rely  upon  any  plan  that  private 
parties  might  devise  for  the  purpose  P 
Now,  only  look  at  the  succession  of 
events.  Mr.  Waring{a)  states  to  you  that 
he  went  by  the  magistrates'  desire  to  the 
Mansion  House,  and  that  there  he  per- 
suaded the  mob  in  a  great  measure  to 
disperse,  but  that  they  said  they  should 
then  go  to  the  Bridewell  and  release  the 
prisoners,  and  then  to  the  ^aol.  Now, 
were  the  magistrates  left  in  ignorance  of 
that  P    On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Waring  im- 

(o)  See  above,  p.  80. 
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mediately  informed  them  that  the  mob 
were  going  to  the  Bridewell  to  release  the 
prisoners.  Bnt  the  mob  had  not  then 
come.  What  steps  were  taken  P  Was 
the  Bridewell  a  defensible  place,  or  was  it 
not  ?  I  say  that  the  Bridewell  is  proved, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  to  have  oeen  a 
place  that  might  have  been  defended  by  a 
very  few,  even  much  more  defensible  than 
the  Council  Honse,  for  it  has  twice  as 
many  windows. 

Now,  I  say  that  he  shoald  have  en- 
deavoured to  have  saved  that  Bridewell. 
Only  conceive ;  here  was  a  strong  prison,  a 
stone  building,  a  gaol  on  one  side  of  a 
narrow  passage  and  the  governor's  house 
on  the  other,  and  gates  at  each  end  of  that 
passage.  Is  there  anything  more  easy,  in 
the  first  place,  than  to  have  closed  those 
^tes,  and  placed  a  small  civil  force  with- 
in P  Is  it  not  clear  that  it  is  a  place  to  be 
easily  defended  P  And,  if  there  had  been 
five  constables  at  the  one  end,  and  five  at 
the  other,  I  ask  yon  if  the  mob  could  have 
forced  their  way  in  P  And,  if  these  men 
had  gone  with  their  staves,  and  Colonel 
Brereton  had  been  strongly  and  distinctly 
called  upon  to  take  such  Dragoon  Guards 
as  he  had,  to  show  them,  and,  in  case  of 
necessity  to  have  used  them,  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  the  Bridewell  might  not  have 
have  been  saved  P 

You  have  had  the  most  respectable 
persons  called  before  you,  against  whom 
you  have  not  heard  the  slightest  reproach, 
except  that  they  are  Catholics  or  Dis- 
senters. I  wish  we  had  had  more  of  the 
Established  Church  on  the  other  side. 
I  like  the  orthodox  specimen  we  have  had 
in  Mr.  Bulwer  (a) ;  he  is  evidently  a  brave 
and  strong-minded  man.  But  those  gentle- 
men whom  we  have  called,  state  that  if  a 
body  of  men,  even  a  small  body  of  con- 
stables, had  been  brought  against  the 
mob  at  the  Bridewell,  they  could  have 
made  an  impression.  There  were  men, 
women,  and  children,  amongst  the  mob, 
and  when  the  mob  was  at  the  Bridewell, 
one  of  the  witnesses  we  have  called  has 
said,  he  should  have  had  no  diflSculty 
in  walking  through  it.  Then  was  that  a 
place  that  admitt^  of  defence  or  not  P  I 
say  that  it  was,  and  that  they  had  full 
notice  of  it.  But  it  is  not  pretended,  in  any 
quarter  whatever,  that  they  ever  made 
one  slight  attempt  to  defend  it.  They 
spoke  to  Colonel  Brereton,  but  that  was 
some  hours  afterwards,  when  the  storming 
was  complete,  and  the  Bridewell  in  a  blaze. 
It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  say  that 
Colonel  Brereton  hung  back;  they  have 
not  ventured  to  put  it  in  their  statement. 

These  poor  Dragoon  Guards  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  wit 

(a)  See  above,  p.  449. 


and  merriment,  and  something  out  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  (a)  my  learned  friend  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  bring  ud.  These 
Dragoons  are  supposed  to  have  *'  taken  their 
degrees  at  Pans."  Gentlemen,  they  did 
their  duty,  as  is  now  admitted  by  Major 
Machworth.  But  when  the  corporation  had 
allowed  the  mob  to  get  that  nead,  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  Dragoons  to  shake 
hands  with  them.  These  magistrates  can 
find  opportunities  to  get  their  mutton 
chops  and  glasses  of  wine,  and  yet  they 
expect  these  men  to  sit  upon  their  horses 
for  a  great  number  of  hours  without  any 
food;  and  if  they  had  not  got  this  little 
sustenance  from  the  people,  there  waa 
nowhere  else  for  them  to  get  it. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  my  first  charge,  that 
they  made  no  attempts  to  save  the  Bride- 
well. If  the  magistrates  had  ordered  the 
soldiers  and  the  civil  force  they  had  to  go 
down  to  protect  that  place,  that  gaol  would 
have  been  saved.  Other  persons  might 
have  thought  that  the  walls  wei'e  strong 
enough,  ami  that  the  gates  could  not  be 
destroyed;  but  I  say  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  magistrate,  and  particularly  of  Mr* 
Pmn&y,  to  call  upon  those  persons  to  act 
who  came  to  ofier  i^eir  assistance,  and 
who  showed,  by  their  language  and  their 
conduct,  that  they  were  willing  to  give 
every  assistance  that  could  be  required  air 
their  hands.  Gentlemen,  that  is  my  first 
charge ;  and  it  appears  upon  the  informa- 
tion. Do  not  let  me  hear  of  a  net  being- 
spread  to  catch  innocence;  it  is  in  the 
information  that  they  let  the  Bridewell  be 
burnt,  and  they  are  prepared  to  give  such 
evidence  as  they  can,  to  show  that  it  was 
not  feasible. 

Then,  gentlemen,  the  second  case  is  aa 
to  the  Gaol.  They  had  previous  notice  of 
the  Gaol ;  they  were  told  of  both  at  the 
same  time ;  but  the  destruction  of  the  Gaol 
was  commenced  after  the  attack  upon  the 
Bridewell  was  over.  Now,  was  the  Gaol  a 
defensible  place  P  It  stood  upon  an  island, 
you  could  only  get  at  it  by  drawbridges ; 
why  did  not  the  magistrates  turn  the 
drawbridges  P  It  seems  that  there  is  a 
shipyard,  and  they  had  not  the  command 
of  the  property,  or  the  leave  of  the  owner. 
Gentlemen,  they  had  no  business  to  wait 
for  ttiat.  No  man  would  have  thought  of 
it  who  was  aware  of  his  duty.  But  when 
the  gaoler  comes  to  ask  for  advice  and 
assistance,  as  to  what  he  is  to  do,  in  that 
time  of  danger,  think  what  a  question  for 
a  gaoler  to  put  to  his  employers,  and  that 
he  should  be  sent  away  sunk  in  despon- 
dency, and  only  told,  that  if  he  thought 
the  mob  would  be  appeased  by  letting  out 
the  rioters,  he  mignt  do  it.  Is  that  a 
proper  thing,  gentlemen  P    I  do  not  know* 

(a)  See  above,  p.  307. 
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that  Mr.  PifMey  put  it  bo  ;  but  my  learned 
friend  has,  and  lias  told  you,  that  it  was  a 
case  for  the  individual  responsibility  of 
the  gaoler.  Is  a  mob  to  be  satisfied  with 
concession  thai  reinforces  it  with  pri- 
soners P  What  are  we  talking  ofP  Are 
we  talking  aboat  men  of  common  sense 
and  experience  P  I  say  it  was  their  duty 
to  sena  and  see  whether  they  conld  torn 
the  bridges  before  they  allowed  them  to 
pass  oTer  ;  and  then  a  very  few  men,  with 
staves  in  their  hands,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  defend  the  place,  which  is 
admitted  to  be  one  of  very  extraordinary 
strength. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  with- 
hold any  part  of  this  case.  I  am  aware 
that  two  magistrates  afterwards  did  show 
very  great  spirit,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  understood  each  other ;  and  that 
is  another  thing  I  complain  of.  They  have 
no  connected  plan  of  onerations.  At  one 
time  they  go  before  the  military  force 
arrives,  and  at  another  time  they  come 
afterwards.  If  they  had  gone  together ;  if 
they  had  told  Colonel  Brertion,  *' We  are 
goiuR  to  this  Gaol,  and  we  call  upon  you 
for  the  assistsmce  of  the  soldiers,"  there 
would  have  been  a  great  probability  of 
that  assistance  having  been  given.  The 
place  admitted  of  an  easy  defence,  and  it 
IS  entirely  neglected.  That  is  a  part  of 
the  charge  I  make  against  them.  Then, 
gentlemen,  what  do  they  do  at  tiiie  Palace  P 
They  do  not  go  there,  at  any  rate,  till  the 
mob  had  got  such  a  head  that  io  was 
impossible  to  make  any  impressipn  upon 
it,  and  they  gave  no  notice  to  the  soldiers 
of  their  intention  to  come.  Then  the 
Mansion  House  was  fired,  and  the  Custom 
House,  and  the  Excise  Office,  and  forty 
private  houses,  one  after  another,  during 
that  long  night,  by  a  mob  intoxicated  and 
divided  by  plimder  and  violence,  and  not 
under  very  favourable  circumstances,  the 
rain  lasting  all  day ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
attempt  to  dislodge  them  during  that 
long  time,  until  five  in  the  morning. 

Grentlemen,  it  is  admitted  they  did  no- 
thing .  But  then  there  are  various  defences 
made.  One  rests  upon  the  great  unpopu- 
larity of  the  corporation,  that  they  had 
been  so  extremely  disliked  by  those  over 
whom  they  governed,  that  they  could  not 
expect  that  they  should  get  any  good 
assistance  from  them.  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  cannot  believe  that.  However  unpopular 
a  corporation  may  be,  they  have  great 
influence,  they  have  great  connexions,  and 
many  dependants,  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
perty they  possess,  and  the  pre-eminences 
they  are  able  to  bestow ;  and  to  say  that 
they  had  no  party  in  the  town  is  to  say, 
what  I  have  no  aoubt  Mr.  JTe/2tcar(a)  has 

(a)  See  abo?e,  p.  450. 


heard,  for  the  first  time,  from  his  own 
lips.  In  a  borough  town,  that  has  a 
wealthy  corporation,  it  is  impossible  but 
that  there  should  be  strong  feelings  in 
their  favour.  But  they  did  uotlook  to  the 
friends  that  they  might  have  relied  upon. 
Have  you  any  doubt  there  were  persons 
connected  with  them,  in  various  ways, 
who  would  have  come  to  their  assistance » 
if  they  had  been  called  uponP  Suppose 
they  had  been  told,  "  The  Mansion  House 
is  threatened  with  fire,  and  the  mob  are 
proceeding,  in  the  same  way,  to  attack 
other  property ;  we  call  upon  you  to  come 
andrender  us  your  defence  and  assistance," 
is  there  any  doubt  that  there  would  have 
been  many  in  the  town  ready  to  do  that, 
who  were  most  strongly  connected  with 
the  corporation  P  The  only  possible  reason 
for  their  hanging  back  is,  that  th&jr  may 
say,  "We  felt  a  degree  of  attachment 
to  you,  but  we  were  not  aware  of  your 
danger."  Then  they  should  have  been, 
informed  of  it,  and  notices  should  have 
been  issued  to  bring  them  to  the  spot  to 
resist  the  rioters. 

Then,  it  is  said,  not  only  the  corpora- 
tion was  unpopul^,  but  the  whole  city 
was  indisposed  to  give  any  assistance ;  ana 
we  hear  about  the  Keform,  and  Reformers, 
and  Dissenters.  My  learned  friend  re- 
minds me  of  the  question  of  re-action. 
Now  upon  that  I  will  only  say  that  it  has 
been  proved  by  Mr.  nar6,(a)  that  the  mob 
thought  that  Sir  Charles  WeQy&reLl  had 
said  m  the  House  of  Commons  that  there 
was  a  great  reaction  in  Bristol.  If  he  did 
say  so  it  was  a  great  misfortune,  and  no 
Uttle  indiscretion,  because,  for  a  person, 
not  representing  a  place  in  Parliament, 
but  representing  a  place  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  country,  and  connected  only  by 
judicial  ties,  and  who  ought  to  have  been 
known  only  as  a  judge,  for  him  to  answer 
for  a  reaction  in  the  public  sentiments  in 
Bristol,  was  unfortunately  a  challenge  for 
that  sentiment  to  betray  itself  in  a  way 
that  persons  are  sometimes  apt  to  resort 
to ;  it  is  a  great  misfortune  and  a  great 
indiscretion,  and  I  cannot  state  it  in  any 
other  terms.(&)  If  the  magistrates  were 
aware  of  that,  it  was  the  more  their 
bounden  duty  to  guard  against  it,  and  to 
get  together  what  force  they  could,  which 
they  saw  there  might  be  a  necessity  for ; 
and  no  doubt  there  was  a  great  body  of 
citizens  attached  to  their  cause,  who  would 
have  been  ready  to  have  come  forward 
and  assist  in  defending  the  corporation 
property.  Bat  it  is  said  the  Beformers 
are  another  class,  extremely  unwilling  to 


(a)  See  above,  p.  828. 

(6)  ^'Wetherell's  speeches  were  from  the 
first  an  appeal  to  popular  violence  against  the 
Bill."    Denman,  Arnoold**  Life,  1,  392. 
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enter  into  this  ;  and  they  were  not  to  be 
STipposed  as  likely  to  defend  the  corpora- 
tion property  ;  they  were  the  enemies  of 
the  corporation.  Gentlemen,  what  a 
carious  argument  that  is,  when  we  see 
who  did  assist.  The  witness,  Mr.  New- 
comhe,(a)  who  is  a  brave  man,  gave  up  his 
whole  time  from  the  first  to  the  last.  He 
says  he  is  a  Eeformer,  and  so  strongly  a 
Reformer,  that  he  would  not  interfere  to 
prevent  the  show  of  public  spirit  against 
the  supposition  of  a  reaction ;  but  he  did 
^o  out  to  saye  the  Mansion  House  when 
it  was  attacked.  Look  at  Mr.  8heppa/rd, 
Mr.  Sdfef  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  several  others, 
all  men  of  that  opinion,  and  of  that  class, 
and,  amongst  otners,  Mr.  Waring  (h);  of 
whom  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  say  a 
word  or  two,  as  his  name  has  been  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  mine.  I  may  say,  that 
having  heard  of  Mr.  Waring  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  so  far  from  feeling  any 
shame  from  having  corresponded  with 
him,  I  sincerely  hope  that  tnis  occasion, 
painful  as  it  may  be,  will  ensure  me  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Waaring  as  lon^  as  I  live. 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  him  ;  and  I 
think  there  is  nothing  that  has  passed 
from  him  that  shows  he  is  not  entitled  to 
great  respect.  He  was  an  active  man, 
going  to  the  ma^strates  and  giving  them 
useful  information,  and  ready  to  risk  his 
own  personal  safety.  Was  he  rejected? 
Did  not  the  mayor  ask  him  to  go  and 
assist  them,  and  to  suggest  his  planP 
He  did  suggest  it ;  and  then  you  are  to 
have  a  great  attack  made  upon  his  evi- 
dence, because  there  was  some  hesitation 
in  his  stating  that  which  cannot  be  fully 
justified,  and  which  Mr.  WaHng,  from  his 
manner,  evidently  felt  sorry  he  had  done 
upon  the  occasion.  But  what  is  a  man  to 
do  when  he  is  called  upon  for  a  plan  in  a 
desperate  case  P  The  magistrates  tell  him 
they  cannot  get  the  military,  and  he  sees 
that  they  cannot  get  any  civil  force,  but 
they  are  ready  to  hear  what  Mr.  Waring 
suggests.  He  had  just  run  from  the  Man- 
sion House,  and  seeing  there  that  the  mob 
is  more  dense  than  the  parties  would  be 
willing  to  contend  with,  he  suggests  what 
is  very  culpable,  and  it  is  plain  he  thought 
so.  But  is  a  man  to  be  censured  because 
he  happens  to  give  the  first  thing  that 
occurs  to  his  mind  P  If  a  man  has  read 
anything  in  a  book,  or  heard  an  anecdote 
of  some  tiling  having  succeeded  upon  some 
former  occasion,  that  is  the  thing  that 
occurs  to  him ;  and  this  thing  of  burning 
Sir  Cha/rlee  WethereU  in  effigy  occurred  to 
his  mind,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  divulge 
it  here  without  making  an  apology.  But 
he  went  and  gave  his  information  ;  and,  if 

(a)  See  above,  p.  49. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  80. 


it  had  been  acted  upon,  it  might  have 
saved  the  city  fW>m  damage,  because  you 
will  remember,  if  once  a  resistance  is 
made,  in  the  presence  of  numerous  parties, 
the  first  step  is  the  example  that  induces 
others  to  join,  and  the  want  of  that  first 
step  is  the  cause  of  the  mob  ultimately 
getting  too  great  a  head,  and  afterwards 
being  so  difficult  to  put  down. 

Some  observations  have  been  made  upon 
Dr.  Garpenter,{a)  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
more  activity?  A  gentleman  venerable 
in  the  highest  degree  for  all  his  excellent 
qualities ;  well  known  to  the  public  as 
one  of  the  first  of  teachers  and  one  of  the 
most  leanied  and  ingenious  writers ;  a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
making  a  sacrifice,  making  himself  the 
slave  and  the  messenger  of  the  corporation. 
The  young  men  feel  themselves  over- 
powered and  want  some  assistance ;  and 
how  is  he  received?  He  is  told,  "Oh! 
the  magistrates  cannot  be  every whei'e  at 
once ;  two  are  gone  to  the  gaol,  and  we 
shall  not  have  a  quorum  if  any  more  go." 
The  witnesses  have  not  been  questioned 
as  to  that.  Gentlemen,  what  does  that 
mean?  I  do  not  understand  it;  they 
were  not  wanted  for  a  quorum ;  it  was 
not  a  bench  of  magistrates  deciding  upon 
the  settlement  of  a  pauper,  but  they  were 
to  preserve  the  public  peace ;  they  had  all 
co-ordinate  authority,  the  mayor  having 
superior  rank,  and  therefore,  he  is  brought 
first  before  a  jury.  This  gentleman  goes 
backward  and  forwards,  and  he  speaks  to 
the  magistrates;  but  the  mob  are  still 
proceeding  in  the  work  of  destruction. 
And  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  possible  to 
believe  that  that  witness  has  not  laid  be- 
fore you  the  true  state  of  the  mob,  and 
that  it  might  have  been  put  down  several 
times.  Mr.  Edgeworth{h)  tells  you  that 
with  his  partner,  Mr.  O'FarreU,  he  went 
to  offer  his  services,  and  he  tells  you  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  offer  was  received 
was  quite  enough  to  prevent  him  coming 
forward  with  any  suggestion.  Mr.  JBo- 
hert8(c)  states  that  he  addressed  his  con- 
gregation, and  that  he  went  to  offer  his 
assistance;  he  proposed  speaking  to  the 
mob.  So  that  from  seven  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day morning  till  six  o'clock  on  Sunday 
night  nothing  was  done  but  to  send  Mr. 
Roberts  to  induce  the  mob  to  go,  when  it 
is  proved  he  could  not  address  them,  they 
had  become  so  violent.  This  also  proves 
another  thing,  that  thei;o  was  great  con- 
fusion and  absurdity  in  their  councils, 
and  not  that  sort  of  spirit  which  ought  to 
have  been  to  the  occasion  when  the  riot 
was  raging  in  so  violent  a  manner.    Mr. 

(a)  See  above,  p.  178. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  181. 
(c)  See  above,  p.  151. 
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Loch  is  there,  Mr,  Protheroe  and  Mr.  Jen- 
kins ;  I  do  nofc  know  what  party  thej  are 
of ;  and  there  were  namerous  other  parties 
going  to  offer  their  assistance ;  and  that 
assistance  the  mayor  and  magistrates  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

[The  pensioners,  of  whom  there  were 
three  hundred  in  Bristol,  and  who  were  ac- 
cnstomed  to  use  arms,  ought  to  have  been 
entrusted  with  them.  The  services  of  two 
pensioners  who  went  to  offer  themselves 
were  rejected.] 

There  is  also  another  class  of  persons 
npon  whom  I  wish  to  make  some  remarks. 
It  is  supposed  somethinjo;  extraordinary  is 
meant  by  the  name  Political  Union.  Di- 
rectly it  is  mentioned  there  is  a  movement. 
"  Oh !  Political  Union  ! "  as  if  that  class  of 
persons  were  destitute  of  the  feelings  of 
men.  I  admit  there  is  fear— and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  would,  have  been  so  if  it  had 
been  a  question  between  Sir  Charles  We^ 
tkereU  and  those  whom  he  thought  fit  to 
bring  a  charge  of  reaction  against^that 
many  of  them  might  have  held  back,  and 
I  am  not  sare  that  many  of  them  might 
not  have  gone  farther;  but  are  you  to 
suppose  thej  would  pursue  that  course 
when  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  are 
in  danger  P  You  have  the  answer  in  Mr. 
Herap<Uh  himself.  ( a)  You  have  him  at  the 
Gaol  addressing  the  men  in  the  execution 
of  their  lawless  proceedings,  and  telling 
them  they  are  their  own  enemies.  And 
then  who  are  the  persons  resorted  toP 
Mr.  Hare  employs  Mr.  Herapath  to  hire  the 
members  of  this  very  Union  to  come  and 
assist  in  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  the 
town.  Why  were  not  they  tried  the  dav 
before,  when  Mr.  HerapatA  was  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  prevent  them  committing 
these  outrages  r  It  was  worth  while, 
then,  to  see  whether  that  was  not  the 
proper  time ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  shows 
there  was  no  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  repress  the  mischief. 

IThe  mayor  in  his  letter  (5)  to  Lord 
MeJhouiifie  made  no  complaint  as  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  innabitants  or  the 
members  of  the  Political  Union  to  aid.] 
Gentlemen,  I  believe  I  have  now  done 
with  all  the  classes  supposed  to  be  so 
inimical  to  the  corporation  that  they  will 
not  come  forward  to  defend  their  own 
property.  But  only  see ;  after  Miss  Vigor'' s 
nouse  was  condemned,  you  have  hoase 
afber  house  condemned  to  the  number  of 
thirty,  and  everyone  of  them  was  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates.  Suppose 
yon  had  owned  one  of  them,  and  had  been 
absent  at  the  time,  and  the  magistrates 
had  retired,  one  at  nine  o'clock  to  bed. 


(a)  Vice-President  of  the  Political  Union. 
(Jb)  See  above,  p.  241. 


and  the  others  to  some  other  places,  I 
think  you  would  have  had  a  just  right  to 
cofnplain ;  and  I  will  never  cease  to  say 
that  those  unhappy  men  who  were  exe- 
cuted for  the  commission  of  crimes,  so 
encouraged,  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
apathy  of  the  magistrates.  It  is  the  im« 
pression  upon  my  mind,  and  I  am  bound 
to  declare  it,  entertaining  it  honestly.  I 
say  their  encouragement  of  the  crime  by 
not  resisting  it  hj  all  the  means  which 
they  had,  as  magistrates,  possessed,  does 
divide  the  responsibility  with  those  men, 
the  victims  of  the  law,  or  of  carrying  it 
into  effect. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  now  inquire  a  little 
about  some  other  parts  of  the  oase  upon 
which  we  were  to  have  some  contradic- 
tions. There  are  two  sergeants  brought 
before  you(a).  At  the  Council  House  there 
was  another  meeting  at  half-past  three, 
and  the  same  weakness,  the  same  irreso- 
lution, or  the  same  resolution  to  face  no 
responsibility,  is  manifested.  They  called 
upK>n  no  man  to  act  at  all,  but  wnen  cer- 
tain gentlemen  expressed  their  wish  to 
go  to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  the  mayor  is 
called  upon  to  lead  them.  He  expresses 
his  willingness  to  do  so.  He  appears  at 
the  door  and  on  the  stairs,  as  if  about  to 
lead  them,  and  he  actually  returns  to  the 
room,  and  does  not  proceed  at  their  head. 
I  ac()uit  him  most  fully  of  all  those  base 
motives  imputed  to  him ;  but  it  must  have 
proceeded  rrom  this  wretched  irresolution 
and  vacillation  of  purpose.  Is  it  not  clear 
that  it  was  the  disposition  of  that  party  to 
make  resistance  P  And  few  and  dispirited 
as  they  were,  is  it  not  clear  that  they 
were  ready  to  have  resisted,  and  that  they 
expected  to  be  led  on  by  the  mayor  even 
to  a  personal  conflict  with  the  rioters  P 
It  is  said  that  a  magistrate  is  not  bound 
to  expose  his  person.  You  are  magis- 
trates ;  is  that  what  you  lay  down  to  your- 
selves P  I  am  to  be  in  the  recesses  of  my 
Council  House  or  my  muniment  room, 
and  I  am  to  take  care  to  stay  away.  I, 
as  commander-in-chief,  do  not  come  for- 
ward P  Then  let  them  act  as  commanders- 
in-chief  ;  let  them  not  submit  their  plans 
to  every  wild  inexperienced  man  that 
comes  among  them,  but  let  the  prisoners 
be  released ;  lot  them  act  in  some  way 
either  as  commanders  or  soldiers.  I  sa^, 
a  magistrate  may  be  bound  to  expose  his 
person  ;  and  I  heard  nothing  with  more 
surprise  than  that  conference  between  Mr. 
Serjeant  Ludlow  and  Colonel  Brereton. 
*'  If  I  take  my  men  among  the  mob  they 
will  be  sacrificed."  *'  Is  that  a  soldier^ 
reason,''  says  Mr.  Serjeant  Ludlow,(b) "  do 

(a)  Platts  and  Dinidge.  See  above,  pp.  218, 
223. 

(6)  See  above,  pp.  890,  400. 
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you  object  to  expose  the  lives  of  your 
men  P"  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  mounting 
a  breach  Colonel  ,Brereton  would  hare 
sacrificed  his  life  without  hesitation  ;  but 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  put  his  fellow 
citizens  to  death  with  the  sword,  I  ask 
you,  whether  his  answer  is  not  a  reason- 
able and  just  one  in  saying  that  the  sol- 
diers' lives  are  not  to  be  needlessly  ex- 
posed, and  is  he  not  right  in  this  observa- 
tion P  '*  If  I  should  go  and  disperse  the 
mob,  what  would  you  gain  P  It  would  only 
be  a  single  successful  charge,  while  the 
whole  civil  force  is  kept  back  from  acting, 
and  we  should  not  be  able  to  maintain  the 
position."  I  think  it  was  a  very  just  view 
that  Colonel  Brereton  took.  Mr.  Serieant 
LudloWf  it  appears,  at  one  time  had  the 
suspicions  that  other  persons  entertained 
that  Colonel  Brereton  was  either  a  traitor 
or  a  coward ;  and  I  presume  it  was  under 
that  impression  that  thac  statement  was 
made  to  Lord  HiU,  in  which  no  blame  is 
taken  by  the  magistrates,  but  they  are 
supposed  to  be  at  their  posts.  My  learned 
fHend  says,  "  I  impute  olame  to  nobody, 
but  I  beg  to  ask  whether  the  soldiers 
were  properly  directed  to  discharge  their 
dutyr 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  think  that 
Colonel  Brereton* 8  memory  receives  this 
tardy  vindication.  That  he  was  no  traitor 
is  now  perfectly  olear;  that  he  was  no 
coward  was  proved  during  the  course 
of  the  proceedings— he  haid  "  taken  no 
degree  in  the  University  of  Paris."  He 
came  forward  to  do  what  he  thought  was 
best  for  the  public  service,  and  it  is  not 
denied  that  up  to  a  late  period  he  did  what 
was  the  best.  And  when  Mr.  HeUicar{a) 
is  finding  fault  with  him  for  not  firing 
upon  the  mob  on  the  Saturday  evening, 
he  would  have  done  a  most  absurd  and 
most  mischievous  thing,  as  well  as  most 
cruel  and  inhuman,  if  he  had  fired.  It  is 
said  that  the  military  were  made  an  essen- 
tial party  in  any  common  acting,  and  Mr. 
Serjeant  Lttdlow  tells  you  he  thought  it 
not  wise  to  inform  the  citizens  that  the 
niilitary  had  departed.  If  the  citizens 
did  not  know  it,  could  anything  be  more 
reasonable  then  for  them  to  say,  "  Colonel 
Brereton  is  under  your  orders,  the  14th 
Dragoons  are  under  his,  and  why  are  we 
to  expose  ourselves  without  the  assistance 
of  the  military  to  back  us  P  "  If  they  did 
know  the  14th  Dragoons  were  gone,  it  was 
the  more  necessary  for  the  magistrates  to 
exert  more  spirit,  and  take  care  there 
should  be  nothing  deficient  in  calling 
upon  that  strong  physical  force,  which 
even  the  physical  powers  of  the  men  called 
before  joa  prove  to  be  very  considerable, 
and  which  would  have  been  backed  by 

(a)  See  above,  p.  456. 


hundred?  of  the  people,  where  they  could 
have  had  a  chance  of  succeeding. 

Gentlemen,  with  regard  to  the  recruiting 
office,  you  recollect  what  has  been  stated 
by  the  two  sergeants,  (a)     I  am  stating 
this    as    showing    that    the   mayor    was 
thinking  too  much  about  himself,  and  too 
little  about  the  public  peace;  and  that 
charge  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  make ; 
and  I  call  upon  you  to  consider  the  evi- 
dence that  proves  it.    It  is  proved  that, 
about  six  o  clock,  those  two  soldiers  saw 
the  mayor,  that  one  was  placed  as  a  sentry 
to  watch,  and  that  the  other  heard  the 
conversation,  and  heard  a  request  to  know 
how  they  might  escape.     I  wiil  call  this 
to  your  recollection.    The  argument  on  the 
other  side  is,  that  they  could  not  do  so  ; 
that  there  wets  no  danger ;  and  that  there- 
fore he  could  not  ask  anybody  to  contrive 
his  escape.    The  last  thing  Mr.  Serjeant 
Lttdlow  said,  in  his  evidence,  was  that 
when  he  was  in  the  office,  and  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  there  was  a  talk  of  the  mob 
coming  to  the  Bishop's  Palace.    Was  that 
no  danger  P    Was  not  that  the  only,  dan- 
ger that  could  ever  come  upon  them  at 
that  time  P    Upon  the  second  occasion,  it 
is  admitted  that  they  left  the  office  in 
great  apprehension;  and  I  am   at   this 
moment  at  a  loss  to  know  why  that  waa 
not  a  place  of  safety,  as  much  as  any  other  • 
place  in  the  town.    It  was  very  central^ 
and  near  the  militar3%  and  very  unlikely 
to  be  attacked .    There  was  no  plunder  to  be 
got  at  the  recruiting  office,  and  if  the  mob 
and  the  soldiers  were  to  come  in  collision^ 
thev  were  not  likely  to  ride  them  down ; 
and  it  is  not  pretended,  at  any  time,  that 
any  threats  were  uttered  against  them.    I 
think  there  was  something  unfortunate  at 
that-particular  period.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  mayor  did  not  remain  in  the 
office,  and  if  he  did  not  remain  there,  why 
he  did  not  go  to  the  Council  House.    Why 
should  he  be  asking  Mr.  Daniel  whether 
he  had  any  plan  to  suggest  P    There  had 
been  something  like  a  plan  adopted ;  they 
had  agreed  to  defend  the  Council  House, 
locking  themselves  in,  keeping  themselves 
unknown  to  the  mob.    I  cannot  account 
for  it.    I  have  heard  no  reason  given  for  it. 
Mr.  Daniel  says  he  paased  backwards 
and  forwards  without  any  molestation  in 
the  streets ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  was 
not  as  safe  as  Park  Street  or  Berkeley 
Square.    But,  gentlemen,  what  a  material 
matter  this  is!    Mr.  Daniel  thinks  this 
occurred  about  nine  o'clock,  whereas  it 
was  twelve  when  he  wrote  that  letter. 
What  in  the  world  was  to  be  d9ne  by  an 
officer,  or  anybody  who  might  want  the 
mayor  in  the  mterim,  between  leaving  the 


(a)  Plattd  and  Dinidge.    See  above,  pp.  918> 
223. 
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office  and  finding  his  way  to  Mr.  Fripp'a 
in  Berkeley  Square  P  Nay,  more  than 
that,  nntil  the  time  that  the  chance  meB*> 
senger  had  told  Mr.  Brioe  and  Mr.  Bwrges, 
and  others  where  he  was  likely  to  be 
fonnd ;  suppose  you  had  gone  there  with 
your  troop  of  yeomanry,  imitating  the 
gallant  conduct  of  Captain  GodrvngUm, 
what  would  have  been  your  feelings,  if  on 
coming  into  the  town,  instead  of  finding 
by  your  messenger  a  quartermaster,  you 
were  doomed  to  knock  at  different  doors, 
and  look  in  all  quarters  for  a  magistrate, 
without  being  able  to  find  one  P  I  charge 
it  upon  the  mayor,  as  a  terrible  dereliction 
of  dut^,  that  he  had  not  found  means  to 
make  it  perfectly  known  where  he  would 
be  found  in  the  interval  between  leaving 
the  office  and  his  return  to  the  Ootmcii 
HoTlse.  It  was  doubtful  whether  his  letter 
ever  would  arrive ;  it  appears  Oolonel 
BrereUm  did  not  get  it ;  it  came  to  some 
other  officer.  The  Council  House  people  got 
the  intelligence,  but  it  came  through  the 
hands  of  a  messenger,  a  stranger  to  them ; 
and,  during  that  terrible  interval,  while 
houses  were  burning  by  an  uninterrupted 
mob,  there  were  in  the  town  fifty-eight  men 
capable  and  willing  to  put  that  mob  down, 
if  they  could  but  lutve  found  a  magistrate, 
and  in  that  neriod  no  magistrate  was  to 
be  found.  I  ao  not  ask  you  whether  that 
is  conduct  that  can  be  called  praiseworthy. 
The  mayor  had,  no  doubt,  retired  from 
fatigue ;  but  there  were  eleven  of  them, 
and  the  magistrates  should  have  fixed 
ujpon  their  head-quarters.  They  had  sta- 
tioned themselves  at  the  Council  House  to 
make  a  defence,  but  nobody  knew  where 
they  were,  and  they  were  removed  from 
an  opportunity  of  giving  any  directions  as 
magistrates.  At  three  o  clock  in  the 
morning,  when  a  further  request  is  made, 
they  send  their  answer,  **  I  fully  authorise 
Colonel  BrereUm,  or  any  other  officer,  to 
go  and  quell  the  riots."  So  that  they  gave 
an  opportunity  of  having  a  charge  xnade 
by  the  militanr,  the  necessity  of  which 
they  are  not,  m  the  least  degree,  in  the 
capacity  of  forming  a  judgment  upon. 
That  is  my  complaint;  not  that  their 
lenity  was  too  great,  but  that  their  course 
might  have  led  to  the  commission  of 
murder,  in  many  instances,  while  they 
took  care  to  avoid  all  responsibility,  for 
which  the  soldiers  were  to  be  made  an- 
swerable, and  for  which,  perhaps,  they 
could  not  have  been  defended.  And  here 
I  will  allude  to  the  case  of  Captain  Lewie 
being  tried  without  the  defence  of  the 
Government,  (a)  Captain  Lewie  was  tried 
for  manslaughter,  and  acquitted.  That 
was  a  clear  and  distinct  case ;  he  wanted  no 
assistance,  and  asked  none ;  nor  would  it 


(a)  See  above,  pp.  9,  278. 


have  been  proper  to  give  it  if  asked. 
Therefore,  let  us  get  rid  of  that.  But  sup- 
pose Major  Beekwith  bad  gone  and  maae 
a  charge  in  the  Square,  and  a  jury  thought 
it  uncalled  for  by  the  circumstances,  what 
would  he  have  had  to  show  as  a  warrant 
for  his  act  ?  Could  he  have  produced  a 
letter  from  the  magistrate  P  "You  are  to 
charge  and  kill  where  you  think  proper." 
"  You  have  given  me  no  authority,  none. 
You  have  avoided  it."  But  Major  Beekwith, 
like  a  man  of  honour  and  spirit,  did  take 
the  responsibility  upon  himself.  He  did 
find  what  he  conceived  a  sufficient  neces- 
sity, and  what,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
perfectly  sufficient  to  justify  the  course  he 
took ;  but  the  magistrates  had  done  nothing 
to  put  him  in  a  situation  to  avail  himself 
of  their  judgment.  They  were  at  a  distance 
from  the  spot. 

G-entlemen,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  Major  Beekwith  went  afterwards  and 
saw  the  magistrates,  and  he  then  saw  a 
disposition  on  their  part,  not  disputed  on 
the  part  of  anyone,  which  is  a  key  to  the 
whole  of  their  proceedings,  and  amounts 
to  the  whole  extent  of  the  motive  I  mean 
to  impute  to  the  mayor.  Mfi^or  BiecJcwith, 
though  he  does  not  think  it  necessary, 
thinks  it  highly  desirable  that  he  should 
possess  the  authority  of  a  magistrate.  He 
finds  several  assembled ;  he  asks  them  in 
turn.  The  answer  of  one  is,  "  Oh !  I  shall 
be  unpopular";  another,  **0h!  I  shall 
have  my  property  destroyed";  or  "My 
shipping  will  be  destroyed ;  we  have  given 
you  written  orders,  and  you  will  go  and 
execute  them  as  you  think  necessary  at 
the  time."  I  may  mention  that  the  major 
is  now  satisfied  that  he  was  mistaken,  as 
to  on'e  gentleman  he  named,  Mr.  Alderman 
Abraham  Hilhowe.  He  is  convinced  he 
was  wrong  in  believing  he  uttered  the 
particular  expression  imputed  to  him.  But, 
on  that  occasion,  those  gentlemen  were 
collected  together,  and  they  were  required 
to  go  out  by  the  major  to  see  the  necessity 
of  his  exercising  his  word,  and  every  one 
refused.  He  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  all, 
known  to  none  of  them ;  coming  from  a 
distance ;  none  of  them  had  any  means  of 
knowing  him,  and  they  are  ready  to  send 
him  to  a  distance  to  a  place  where  they 
knew  nothing  about  what  was  going  on. 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  for  an  account  of  what 
was  done  that  night.  I  ask  what  the 
magistrates  did  between  leaving  the  office 
and  when  Major  Beekwith  cleared  the 
streets  P  Did  they  do  any  one  thing  that 
Major  J3echiinth  might  not  have  done  with- 
out their  authority,  and  which  Captain 
Codrington  would  have  done  if  he  could 
have  found  any  one  of  them  P  It  is  not 
because  the  riot  has  been  raging,  and  the 
Riot  Act  has  been  read  twenty-four  hours 
ago  that  that  gives  the  sword  any  license 
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against  the  people ;  it  mast  at  that  moment 
be  necessary  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
rioters.  I  say  it  was  not  necessary.  In 
many  instances  they  were  not  all  rioters, 
bnt  plunderers,  and  the  plunderers  might 
have  been  arrested  by  the  soldiers,  and 
the  rioters  pat  down,  if  assembled  in  force, 
as  they  are  at  last  put  down,  after  a  delay 
of  many  hoars,  and 'which  Captain  Cod- 
rvngton  woald  have  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  common  operation  of  the  law. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of 
Captain  Codrington  thus  wandering  about 
these  streets  in  search  of  those  who  would 
have  authorised  those  proceedings  which 
woald  have  rendered  all  effusion  of  blood 
unnecessary.  It  is  mainly,  and  particu- 
larly^, for  neglecting  to  watch  their  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  the  tide,  and  keep  together 
such  a  force,  as  when  the  citizens  came  to 
their  senses  and  became  sober,  was  an 
adequate  force  for  the  suppression  of  the 
riotr— it  is  upon  that  I  am  justified  in 
asking  for  your  verdict  against  that  gentle- 
man, the  firstmagistrate  of  this  devoted  city. 
Not  even  the  three  hundred  constables  were 
kept  together.  No  application  is  made  to 
any  set  of  men,  the  Irishmen  or  the  fire- 
men. Nothing  is  arranged  in  the  way  of 
defence  ;  you  have  nothing  bat  that  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  evidence  that  there 
were,  as  how  should  there  not  be  P  nume- 
rous persons,  who  were  expressing  them- 
selves in  vile  and  malignant  intentions 
towards  their  betters.  Never  was  there  a 
crowd  in  which  that  feeling  was  not  ex- 
pressed, and  never  was  there  a  mob  of 
Bristol,  at  which  you  could  not  find  a 
swell  mob,  with  their  silk  stockings.  What 
is  the  number  of  the  swell  mob  there  P  I 
should  like  to  know.  They  were  prevented 
carrying  the  plunder  away,  and  it  had 
almost  ceased  to  be  a  mob  before  Major 
Beckwith  came,  and  finally  dispersed  them. 
They  were  not  even  numerous  at  the  last 
period ;  they  were  dropping  off  from  intoxi- 
cation and  plunder,  and,  I  presume,  from 
the  rain  and  weariness,  and  all  those  other 
circumstances  that  were  sure  to  arise,  and 
which  did  arise,  but  arose  for  no  benefit 
to  the  city,  unless  there  was  a  vigilant 
magistrate  ready  to  perform  the  duty  he 
owed  to  his  fellow  citizens.  You  will  not 
forget  that  their  jurisdiction  is  exclasive. 
There  were  other  magistrates  who  might 
have  had  general  power ;  but  the  peace  of 
the  city  is  confided  principally  to  those 
gentlemen,  and  it  is  thus  that  they  have 
preserved  it,  that  the  property  is  destroyed 
tiirough  the  medium  of  these  breaches  of 
the  peace.  Gentlemen,  I  have  abstained 
«nterinff  into  a  vast  variety  of  particulars, 
of  which  I  had  taken  numerous  notes.  I 
really  feel  that  a  great  cjuantity  .of  the 
evidence  is  altogether  immaterial.  A 
little  more  or  a  little  le88,~a  few  expres- 


sions here  and  there  of  anxiety  to  act  \nth 
the  military  or  without,— the  question  of 
defending  the  Guildhall,  or  anv  other 
building,  are  all  subordinate  to  the  main 
question.  We  have  seen  the  most  calami- 
tous  events,  the  most  widely  spread  misery, 
desolation,  and  crime ;  and  we  have  seen 
nothing  like  a  reasonable  effort  to  pre- 
yent  it. 

On  the  Saturday,  I  would  ask  you, 
whether  you  would  like  to  have  been  in 
those  rooms  upstairs  at  the  Mansion 
House — which  is  uncontradicted,  and  in 
the  absence  of  that  evidence,  I  would  ask 
you,  whether  you  would  not  have  endea- 
voured to  repair  the  misconduct  of  the 
special  constables,  whether  you  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  requesting  the 
attendance  of  the  people,  and  whether 
you  would  have  heard  the  Bridewell  was 
about  to  be  attacked,  without  taking  any 
means  to  save  it,  and  whether  you  would 
not  have  gone  and  endeavoured  to  have 
prevented  the  mob  crossing  the  water, 
and  seizing  the  gaol ;  and  when  this  pro- 
fligate mob  was  increased  from  another 
gaol,  whether  you  would  not  have  thought 
it  your  duty  to  make  repeated  calls,  by 
the  voice  of  authority,  upon  all  men  of 
all  ranks ;  and  having  been  repulsed  from 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  from  the  office,  I 
ask  whether  yoa  would  have  left  it  and 
retired  for  two  or  three  hours,  where  no 
mortal  could  know  where  to  find  you, 
whatever  assistance  might  arrive  from 
reinforcements  P 

Gentlemen,  this  is  indeed,  as  my  learned 
friend  says,  a  most  important  case.  It  will 
guide  the  conduct  or  the  magistrates  of 
England  in  all  time  to  come.  We  have 
gentlemen  from  a  county  of  the  first  re-  . 
spectability  called  to  decide  this  case ;  and 
I  do  assure  you  I  have  never  once  asked 
a  question  as  to  the  political  sentiments  of 
any  one  of  you.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
argue  it  upon  its  own  merits,  and  with  the 
same  simplicity  and  distinctuess  that  Ilaid 
the  case  of  felony  before  the  jury  at  Bristol. 
If  I  should  appear  to  have  appealed  to  any 
feelings  whicn  may,  by  possibility,  exist 
in  your  minds  upon  subjects  endeavoured 
to  be  connected  with  this  case  improperly, 
I  do  most  solemnly  assure  you  that  I  lay 
them  aside.  I  consider  this  as  a  case  on 
the  part  of  the  King's  Government,  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  any  effect 
that  may  be  produced  on  any  party  in  the 
State,  and  without  any  consideration  but 
this — aye  or  no — is  the  truth  of  this  case 
with  the  mayor,  or  is  it  not  P  Your  own 
views  of  your  duty  will  go  far  to  decide 
this  case.  If  there  is  a  duty  more  sacred 
than  that  of  a  magistrate,  it  is  that  of  a 
juror,  and  it  is  not  to  permit  himself  to  be 
led  away  here  by  any  topics  of  momentary 
excitement  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  or 
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on  the  part  of  the  Crown ;  for  such  attempts 
would  be  most  unjustifiably  made.  And  it 
is  only  to  help  them  out  of  the  case  that  I 
allude  to  them  now,  entreating  you  will 
think  no  more  about  them  than  if  they 
were  a  part  of  the  history  of  some  Greet 
Bepublic,  and  confine  your  attention  solely 
to  the  point,  whether  you  can,  in  your 
consciences  and  upon  your  oaths«  say  to 
the  defendant,  * '  You  have  conducted  your- 
self with  such  energy  as  the  mayor  of 
Bristol,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  these  riots,  you  were  justified  in 
imputing  their  countenance  to  the  indis- 
position of  those  people  surrounding  you, 
who  had  a  common  interest  and  a  common 
feeling,  up  to  a  great  extent,  and  whose 
lives  and  properties  were  under  your  pro- 
tection, and  who  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  prudence,  in  arrest- 
ing the  most  dreadful  calamities  that  can 
fall  upon  mankind."  This  is  all  I  wish. 
And  I  give  it  as  ray  parting  charge,  if  I 
may  so,  upon  this  subject,  dismiss  all 
feeUnir,  and  let  all  prejudice  of  whatever 
description  sleep  entirely  in  your  minds  ; 
take  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  true 
criterion  of  truth  ;  and  ask  whether  youi- 
own  condact  would  have  been  satisfactory 
if  like  that  of  the  gentleman  accused.  I 
acquit  him  of  any  of  the  bad  motives  that 
degrade  human  nature ;  but  ask  yonrselves 
whether  I  have  not  proved  tlmii  he  has 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  that, 
if  other  magistrates  adopted  him  as  an 
example,  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
whole  community  would  be  permanently 
endangered. 

[The  jury  stated  that  they  did  not  wish 
all  the  evidence  read.] 


SEVENTH  DAY. 
Thursday,  November  1st,  1832. 

SUHKING  UP. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
this,  as  you  are  aware,  is  an  information 
filed  by  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General; 
of  course  you  have  looked  at  the  infor- 
mation. 

A  Juryman :  We  have,  my  Lord,  and  have 
read  it  attentively. 

LriTLEDALE,  J. :  This  is  an  information 
filed  by  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General 
against  Charles  Ptnney,  Esq.,  who  is  stated 
in  the  information  to  have  been  the  mayor 
and  in  other  counts  to  be  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  city  and  county  of  Bristol ; 
and  the  subject  for  your  consideration 
relates  to  the  conduct  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
British  Empire,  dnring  one  of  the  ^eatest 
and  most  perious  riots  that  has  existed  in 
this  country  for  half  a  centuiy.  He  is 
charged  with  criminal  neglect  of  his  duty 


and  thereby  occasioning  a  great  part  of 
that  destruction  of  lives  and  property  that 
occurred  upon  that  melancholy  occasion ; 
and  it  has  been  deemed  of  sncli  great  im- 
portance that,  instead  of  having  the  case 
tried  in  the  usual  manner  at  Nisi  Prius, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  be  tried  at  the 
bar  of  the  court,  in  order  that  if  any  difii* 
culty  in  point  of  law  arose  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  might  be  more  solemnly  argued 
than  it  could  have  been  at  Nisi  Frius. 
Gentlemen,  this  trial  at  the  beginning 
was  attended  by  a  full  court ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, my  Lord  Tenterdert  having 
straggled  fur  three  days  to  attend  this 
important  trial,  felt  himself  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  absenting  himself,  and 
could  not  further  attend,  (a) 

Gentlemen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  by  the  law  of  England,  if  & 
public  officer  is  guilty  of  criminal  neglect 
of  duty,  he  is  liable  to  a  criminal  infor- 
mation ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  infor- 
mation of  this  nature  having  been  put  in 
practice,  except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Kennett, 
who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  during 
the  riots  in  1780,  and  who  was  tried  before 
Lord  Mani^/leld,  at  Nisi  Frius,  at  Guild- 
hall. (&)  He  was  charged  with  specific 
oflenoes,  with  not  reading  the  Biot  Act, 
and  also  general  neglect  of  duty.  The 
circumstances  of  that  case  were  somewhat 
different  from  this ;  he  was  charged  with 
special  offences — ^with  not  reading  the 
Biot  Act,  and  releasing  prisoners.  But 
here  the  charge  is,  you  observe,  for  gene- 
ral misconduct — taking  into  consideration 
the  conduct  of  the  defendant  .during  the 
whole  course  of  these  proceedings^  from 
an  early  hour  on  Saturday  morning  to  the 
same  hour,  or  rather  later,  on  the  Monday 
following.  Therefore,  it  is  much  more 
vague,  and  extended  to  a  greater  latitude 
of  inquiry ;  and  you  will  have  to  bear  in 
mind  that  where  the  subject  is  more  gene- 
ral it  will  require  more  consideration  liian 
where  it  is  reduced  to  a  single  charge. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  appears  that  what 
gave  rise  to  this  was,  that  Sir  Cha/rles 
Wetkerell,  the  Bccorder  of  Bristol,  and  who 
had  been  appointed  in  1827,  had  fixed 
Saturday,  the  29th  of  October,  to  hold  the 
gaol  delivery  in  that  city.  From  the 
opinions  he  had  expressed  in  Farliament 
upon  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Beform, 
which  was  a  subject  which  at  that  time 
agitated  a  great  part  of  the  Kingdom 
and  Bristol  also,  it  was  apprehended  that 
there  might  be  some  risk  of  riot  and  tur- 
moils, if  he  should  come  to  hold  the  gaol 
delivery  at  the  time  he  intended(c) ;  and  a 


(a)  See  above,  p.  231ft. 
(6)  See   al80    The    Lord  Advocate  against 
Stewart,  18  St.  Tr.  875  ;  and  Hame,  1,  410. 
(c)  See  above,  p.  290ii. 
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depatation  was  sent  to  London  to  hold  a 
commnnication  with  Lord  MeUxnime,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  also  with  Sir  Gha/rlea 
WeikereU,  to  consider  of  the  expediency  of 
his  coming  as  he  intended.  It  was,  how- 
eyer,  determined  tiiat  no  alteration  should 
take  place,  and  that  he  should  come  as 
was  intended ;  hut  it  seems  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Grovemment  promised  to  send  some 
troops  to  Bristol,  in  case  any  riot  should 
occur,  and  it  was  necessary  to  act.  (a) 

Accordingly,  Sir  Gliarle»  WetliereU  came 
on  the  29th  of  October,  the  day  fixed. 
There  had  been  a  consultation  among  the 
authorities  there  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  have  further  protection  for 
the  escort  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherdl  on  that 
occasion,  than  was  usually  had  in  the  city, 
either  upon  the  entrance  of  the  Judge  of 
assize,  or  the  Recorder ;  audit  was  deemed 
expedient  that  three  hundred  special  con- 
stables should  be  appointed ;  and  that  was 
thought  sufficiently  adequate  to  protect  all 
parties  upon  that  occasion.  Accordingly, 
three  hundred  men  were  procured,  not  all 
special  constables,  for  a  great  many  re- 
fhsed  to  be  sworn  in,  and  they  could  not 
be  got ;  but  upwards  of  one  hundred  at- 
tended, and  others  were  hired,  so  that 
altogether  there  were  about  three  hundred 
men. 

As  soon  as  Sir  Charles  WethereU  arrived 
at  the  town,  there  was  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons  assembled ;  because,  having 
gone  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which 
was  earlier  than  usual,  it  was  not  known 
he  had  entered.  However,  the  mob  in- 
creased ;  there  was  a  pelting  with  stones 
and  other  missiles,  and  that  continued 
till  he  came  to  the  Guildhall.  At  the 
Guildhall  the  charter  was  read,  and  the 
Commission  opened.  Still,  however,  the 
same  degree  of  conftision,  and  riot,  and 
hisses,  and  groans  continued  till  he  got  to 
the  Mansion  House.  The  same  scene  con- 
tinued there.  The  special  constables  were 
there,  and  the  mob  were  increased  in 
great  numbers,  and  the  special  constables 
were  not  able  at  one  time  to  keep  the 
people  quiet.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
call  in  the  military,  but  Sir  Charles  We- 
therdl  objected  to  it.  His  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, and  the  military  were  not  called 
in  immediately,  but  a  short  time  after- 
wards it  was  thought  actuallv  necessary. 
The  Riot  Act  was  read ;  and  the  mob  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
deemed  expedient  for  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
to  leave  the  Mansion  House,  which  he  did 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and,  finally, 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  he  left  the  city. 

Grentlemen,  the  confusion  still  con- 
tinued; the  mayor  went  out  to  address 
the  x)eople ;  the  Biot  Act  was  again  read, 

(a)  See  aboTe,  p.  329. 


and  also  at  a  still  later  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  military,  at  one  time,  were 
compelled  to  act,  and  it  was  doubted  whe- 
ther they  ought  not  to  fire  in  case  of 
necessity,  but  the  mayor  was  dissuaded 
from  it ;  the  mob  and  the  constables  al- 
ternately prevailed,  and  various  conflicts 
took  place,  and  persons  were  wounded. 
Some  of  the  constables  were  wounded,  and 
some  of  the  military  were  wounded,  and 
some  of  the  mob, — and,  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  a  boy  was  killed,  not  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mansion  House,  but 
below.  However,  by  the  exertions  of 
Major  Mackworth  and  other  persons  who 
organized  the  special  constables,  the  mob 
was  got  down  l^  twelve  or  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Different  persons  went  to 
their  houses,  and  Major  Ma^hvorth  went 
to  his  home;  but  the  mayor,  it  seems, 
whose  residence  was  at  the  Mansion 
House,  thought  it  right  to  stay  upon  the 
spot.  He  did  not  go  to  bed ;  pernaps  he 
could  not,  as  they  had  been  taken  down  to 
barricade  the  windows.  This  continued 
during  the  night;  all  was  quiet;  but  at 
an  early  hour,  about  six  or  seven  o'clock, 
the  mob  began  to  assemble  again,  and 
they  assembled  in  greater  force.  The  life 
of  the  mayor  was  considered  in  danger,  and 
he  was  actually  directed  by  Major  Mack- 
worth  to  leave.(a)  He  toldhim.as  a  military 
man,  that  he  was  bound  and  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  go  away,  and  he  did  go  away, 
and  made  his  escape  from  thence.  The 
mob  increased ;  they  became  occasionally 
quiet,  but  thev  went  on  alternately  in- 
creasing and  decreasing  in  violence  till 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they  attacked 
the  Bridewell.  The  Bridewell,  gentle- 
men, was  attacked  and  burnt,  ana  they 
released  the  prisoners  taken  the  preceding 
niffht. 

Then  they  proceeded  to  the  City  Gaol, 
and  there  they  released  the  prisoners  that 
were  to  have  been  tried  by  the  Recorder, 
and  they  destroyed  the  governor's  house. 
I  They  then  went  to  the  toll  house,  at  the 
'  dock  gate,  which  was  partly  destroyed : 
I  and  they  went  to  the  prison  at  Lawford's 
Gate,  which,  though  in  common  parlance, 
a  part  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  is  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  City,  is  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester;  and  they  destroved  that. 
Then  they  went  to  the  Bishop  s  Palace, 
which  they  set  on  fire,  and  partly  demo- 
lished. They  were  repulsed  by  the  con- 
stables, who  kept  them  off  for  some  time ; 
but,  the  military  having  retired,  the  mob 
returned,  and  the  Palace  was  consumed. 

At  this  time  the  mob  had  acquired  great 
strength.  They  had  demolished  the  Cus- 
tom House,  and  they  burnt  the  Excise 
Office,  and  the  houses  on  two  sides  of 

(a)  See  above,  p.  406. 
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Queen  Square,  and  they  were  beginning 
to  burn  and  defiiroy  the  third  aide»  when 
the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards  came,  and  pre- 
vented it,  and  no  further  violenoe  oc- 
curred. Thev  were  sufficient  to  keep  down 
the  mob,  till,  by  the  arriyal  of  the  14th 
Dragoons,  and  also  the  arrival  of  a  further 
troop  of  yeomanry  from  Gloncester,  peace 
was  restored  in  the  city.  They  made  suc- 
oeasive  charges  from  street  to  street,  where 
they  saw  people  collected  together,  and, 
by  the  middle  of  the  day  tranquillity  was 
perfectly  restored. 

Now,  gentlemen,  all  this  scene  of  de- 
struction— ^for  a  great  many  lives  were 
lost ;  many  persons  who  had  got  into  the 
houses  after  they  were  set  on  fire,  were 
burnt  in  the  flames;  many  lives  were 
lost,  and  a  vast  destruction  of  property 
took  place — ^naturally  calls  for  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  it ;  and  as  the  mihtary 
and  civil  power  acted  upon  that  occasion, 
it  is  fit  to  inquire  whether  they  have  acted 
properly,  whether  it  was  owing  to  the 
civil  or  military  authority,  both,  or  either 
of  them,  or  whether  they  were  wholly 
incapable  to  stop  the  mob,  owing  to  its 
great  power. 

A  communication  was  made  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  to  his  Majesty's 
Grovemment  by  persons  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  them,  and  also  by  the  defen- 
dant, the  mayor,  Mr.  Pinney  himself,  who 
wrote  a  letter,  stating  his  view  of  the  case, 
to  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.(a)  The  Go- 
vernment very  naturally  determined,  as 
it  was  to  be  expected  they  would  do,  that 
a  regular  public  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  these  matters,  and  accordingly  a  court 
martial(&)  was  held  upon  some  of  the  offi- 
cers who  acted  upon  that  occasion,  and 
now  the  present  information  comes  before 
you.  They  directed  that  ui  information 
should  be  filed  by  his  Majesty's  Attorney 
General,  which  comes  before  jou  for  in- 
quiry, and  you  are  to  consider  whether, 
upon  this  occasion,  there  was  any  default 
in  the  mayor,  who  is  the  only  one  charged 
in  this  information.  There  are  ten  in* 
formations  altogether  against  the  different 
magistrates;  the  only  one  for  your  con- 
sideration is  that  against  the  mayor.  I 
have  only  given  you  a  general  history,  to 
show  how  the  case  comes  here.  I  will 
state  to  you  my  notion  of  the  law  pre- 
sently ;  and  if  my  learned  brothers  wish 
to  address  you,  they  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  when  I  have  done.  It 
will  be  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state 
very  particularlv  what  the  charge  is. 

[The  learned  judge  described  the  nature 
of   the   first    count.]     Kow,   gentlemen, 

(a)  See  above,  p.  241. 
lb)  See  above,  p.  80n. 


before  I  advert  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances that  occurred,  as  th^  are 
proved  in  evidence  in  this  case,  I  will 
remark  that  a  person,  whether  a  magis- 
trate or  a  peace  officer,  where  he  is 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  suppressing  a 
riot,  is  put  into  a  very  difficult  situation 
to  know  how  to  act.  On  the  one  hand,  if 
he  exceeds  his  power,  and  occasions  death, 
or  the  destruction  of  property,  or  other 
violence  or  injury,  he  is  hable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  indictment  for  murder 
or  manslaughter,  or  as  the  case  may 
happen  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
neglect  his  duty,  and  does  not  do  enough, 
he  is  liable  to  be  proceeded  against,  as 
charged  in  this  information,  for  a  criminal 
neglect  of  duty. 

You  will  take  into  consideration  the 
circumstances  in  which  a  man  is  placed. 
He  is  bound  to  hit  the  exact  line  between 
an  excess  and  doing  what  is  sufficient,  (a) 
There  is  only  one  precise  line,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  in  cases  of  riots  of  this  kind, 
to  hit  that  line ;  that  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  considering  this  case. 
Still,  however,  in  point  of  law  he  is 
bound  to  do  it ;  and  though  you  will  give 
a  very  lenient  consideration  to  it,  it  is  for 
you  to  consider  whether  he  has  hit  that 
precise  line  or  not.  If  you  are  of  opinion 
ne  has  not  come  up  to  the  point  you  think 
he  ought  to  have  done,  then  he  is  guilty. 
But  the  situation  in  which  a  man  is  thus 
placed  is  only  what  the  state  of  society 
renders  unavoidable  ;  whether  a  man 
voluntarily  seeks  a  public  situation,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  persons  who  fill  cor- 
porate offices  and  other  places,  or  where  a 
breach  of  duty  or  excess  be  committed  by 
peace  officers,  who  very  often  do  not  seek 
the  situation,  but  it  is  cast  upon  them — 
the  law  requires  that,  whether  a  man  seeks 

(a)  "  The  powers  of  a  gOTemor  of  a  colony 
are  different  from,  and  more  extensive  than, 
those  of  a  lord  lieutenant  of  a  coanty  of  "Enst- 
land,  or  a  mayor  of  a  borough  in  England,  m 
which  a  riot  or  insurrection  has  broken  out ;  and, 
consequently,  both  what  he  may  be  authorised 
to  do  and  what  he  may  be  punishable  or  blame - 
able  for  if  he  does  not  do,  is  different  in  his 
case  from  theirs,  hut  the  principle  upon  which 
the  responsibility  of  each  officer  depends  is,  I 
think,  the  same.  The  officer  is  bound  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  which  the  law  fives  him  in  the 
manner  which,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
right ;  and  if  he  fails  to  exercise  those  powers, 
if  something  which  he  ought  to  do  is  not  done 
by  him,  and  mischief  occurs,  then,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances are  such  as  to  make  it  his  duty  to 
exercise  them,  and  he  does  not  do  it,  he  neglects 
his  duty  ;  and  if  the  neglect  is  such  and  to  such 
an  extent  as  amount  to  criminal  neffh'gence,  then 
he  is  guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  he  may  be 
indicted."  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Beg,  v.  Eyre, 
Speclil  Report,  p.  55. 
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an  ofBce  or  is  compelled  to  accept  it,  he 
should  do  his  best.  In  the  present  state 
of  society,  if  it  were  not  so,  there  would 
•  be  an  end  to  all  security,  unless  persons 
were  bound  in  the  situations  they  nlled  to 
act  according  to  law ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
only  what  the  law  casts  upon  them  ;  but 
in  a  case  of  difficulty  the  law  takes  that 
into  consideration.  It  will  accordingly  be 
kept  in  mind  that  you  ought  to  see 
clearly  that  he  was  Ruiltv  of  a  criminal 
n^lect  before  he  is  found  guilty ;  and  I 
win  here  remark  that,  however  honour- 
able and  honest  tbe  intentions  of  a  man 
may  be,   he  is  still   liable  to  be  found 

r'lty ;  the  mere  intention  and  desire  to 
what  is  right  cannot  protect  him. (a) 


(a)  '*  Now  I  think,  where  the  inquiry  is  whe- 
ther an  officer  is  guilty  of  misdemeanour  from  an 
excess  beyond  his  duty,  the  principle  is  very  much 
the  same,  or  rather  it  is  the'coniplement  of  that 
laid  down  in  the  case  of  R.  v.  Pinney,  If  the  officer 
does  some  act  altogether  beyond  the  power  con- 
ferred npon  him  by  law,  so  that  it  could  never 
under  any  state  of  circumstances  have  been  his 
duty  te  do  it,  he  is  responsible  according  to  the 
quality  of  that  act ;  and  even  if  the  doing  of  that 
illegal  act  was  the  balvation  of  the  country,  that, 
though  it  might  be  a  good  ground  for  the 
Legislature  afterwards  passing  an  Act  of  In- 
demnity, would  be  no  bar  in  hiw  to  a  criminal 
prosecution ;  that  is,  if  he  has  done  something 
clearly  beyond  his  power.  But  if  the  act  which 
he  has  done  is  one  which  in  a  proper  state  of 
circumstances  the  officer  was  authorised  to  do, 
BO  that  in  an  extreme  case,  on  the  principle  laid 
down,  in  R.  v.  Pinney^  he  might  be  criminally 
punished  for  failure  of  duty  for  not  doing  it, 
then  the  case  becomes  very  different.  Honesty 
of  intention  in  such  a  ca»e  is  very  important, 
for  if  it  be  shown  that  the  officer,  under  colour 
of  exercising  his  office,  was  really  moved  by  any 
other  motive  than  an  honest  desire  to  do  his 
duty,  there  \h  no  doubt  at  all  he  would  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour ;  even  if  there  was  u  per- 
fectly honest  intention,  that  would  not  of  itself 
conclusively  determine  the  question  in  the  offi- 
cer's favour,  although  it  would  be  a  very  impor- 
tant element  indeed.  I  think  the  officer  is 
bound  under  such  circumstances  to  bring  to  the 
exercise  of  his  duty  ordinary  firmne&s,  judg- 
ment, and  discretion.  I  think  he  is  bound  to 
do  that,  and  I  think  in  such  a  case  the  jury  have 
to  determine  upon  the  evidence,  first,  whether 
the  circumstances  were  in  fact  such  that  what 
was  done  really  was  in  excess  of  the  duty  of  the 
officer,  and  secondly,  whether  a  person  placed 
in  the  position  of  that  officer,  having  the  infor- 
mation that  he  had,  believing  what  he  did 
believe,  and  knowing  what  he  did  know,  if 
exercising  ordinary  firmness,  judgment,  and 
moderation,  would  have  perceived  it  was  an 
excess.  Much  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  difficulty  of  his  position,  but  not  too  much, 
and  I  think  it  must  ultimately  in  such  a  case 
always  be  a  question  of  more  or  less,  and  there- 
fore a  question  of  fact ;  and  as  all  questions  of 
fact  must  be  determined  by  somebody,  and  the 


A  man  may,  out  of  a  sense  of  humanity, 
consider  a  particular  thing  better  done  at 
another  time ;  he  may  abstain  from  doing 
his  duty  with  rigour ;  he  may,  with  the 
best  intentions,  not  act  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  duty ;  and  that  would  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  punishment  inflicted 
upon  him.  But  it  is  no  justification  of  the 
offence.  A  man  is  bound  by  law  to  do  his 
duty,  and  you  are  to  consiaer  whether  he 
has  done  his  duty  or  not.  ' 

Now,  gentlemen,  inasmuch  as  a  public 
officer,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  discharge 
of  a  public  duty,  is  bound  to  discharge  it 
according  to  law,  the  question  for  the 
consideration  of  the  jury  is,  whether  the 
person  so  charged  has  done  all  that  he 
knew  was  in  his  power  P  The  question  is, 
whether  the  defendant  has  done  all  that 
he  knew  was  in  his  power  to  suppress  the 
riots,  and  that  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected from  a  man  of  honest  purpose,  and 
ordinary  prudence  and  activitT,(a^  under 
the  circumstances  he  was  placed  in  P  That, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  point,  gentlemen, 
for  your  consideration :  Has  the  defendant 
done  all  that  be  knew  was  in  his  power  to 
suppress  the  riots,  that  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  from  a  man  of  honesty,  and 
ordinary  prudence  and  activity,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  P  I 
have  mentionedt  he  word  "  honesty" ;  what 
I  mentioned  to  you  before  about  honesty 
will  show  you  tnat  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
exculpate  a  man,  but  it  will  form  an  inm- 
dient  in  considering  the  question  whether 
a  person  is  to  be  found  guilty  or  not. 

Wow,  whether  that  happens  to  be  the 
case  under  consideration  or  not,  the  point 
now,  as  applicable  to  this  particular  case, 
seems  to  be  this :  Did  he  use  those  means 
that  the  law  requires  to  assemble  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  suppress  the  riot,  and  pre- 
vent the  mischiefr  That  is  one  of  the 
points,  and  the  most  material  in  my  mind. 
Another  point  will  be.  Did  he  make  all 
the  use  that,  as  an  honest  man,(&)  he  ought 
to  have  done,  of  the  means  in  his  power 
to  suppress  the  riots,  and  prevent  the 
mischief  P  Therefore  the  points  are.  Did 
he  use  those  meaus  that  the  law  requires 
to  assemble  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent 
the  mischief  P  and  did  he  make  such  a 
use  of  that  force  to  prevent  the  mischief 
that  an  honest  man  ought  to  have  done, 

law  says  they  shall  be  determined  by  a  jury 
and  not  by  a  judge ;  then  it  must  be  a  question 
for  a  jury  whether  -there  was  in  the  particular 
case  so  much  excess  as  to  amount  to  a  criminal 
excess." — Blackburn,  J.,  in  Reg,  v.  Eyre^  p.  58. 

(a)  "  Ordinary  prudence,  firmness,  and  acti- 
vity." Reports  in  8  B.  &  Ad.,  p.  957,  and  5 
C.  &  P.,  p.  270.  See  also  Reg,  v.  Neale,  9 
C.  &  P.,  p.  435. 

(6)  "A  firm  and  honest  man."  Geport  in 
3  B.  &  Ad.  958. 
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by  Ids  own  personal  exertion  P  These  are 
the  peculiar  points  arising  oat  of  the  gene- 
ral point ;  and  these  two  appear  to  me  to 
be  tne  points  yon  will  hare  to  consider.Ca) 
Before  I  state  to  yon  any  of  the  cironm- 
stances  of  the  case,  I  shall  remark  that, 
accordinff  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant LtMlow,  a  member  of  the  law,  and  a 
gentleman  of  long  standing  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  town  olerk  of  Bristol  for  twenty 
years,  it  appears  that  the  defendant  acted 
under  his  adTice(&) ;  and  it  appears,  from 
a  great  deal  of  the  other  evidence,  that 
Mr.  Seijeant  Ludlow  was  present  upon  a 
Tarietv  of  occasions,  and  that  the  defen- 
dant, Mr.  Pirmey,  had  the  best  legal  advice 
that  could  be  expected  to  be  given.  And, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Major  Mack' 
-worth,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  consider- 
able rank  and  standing,  and  certainly  a 
man  of  great  spirit,  he  says :  "  The  mayor 
acted  properly,  and  was  ready  to  do  as 
he  suggested."  And,  if  a  public  officer, 
neither  a  military  man  nor  a  lawyer,  acts 
-according  to  the  advice  of  those  best  able 
to  give  it,  that  will  be  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  juiT  upon  the  whole  case ;  if 
^he  lawyer  tells  him,  upon  legal  joints, 
what  he  ought  to  do,  and  the  miUtary 
man  tells  him,  upon  military  points,  what 
he  ought  to  do,  and  he  acted  accordingly, 
it  will  be  a  point  for  the  consideration  of 
the  jury.  But,  most  clearly,  if  he  errs  in 
^int  of  law,  he  cannot  shelter  himself 
under  their  advice.  And  so,  also,  as  to 
tinything  that  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  their  advice ;  because,  whatever 
experience  the  man  may  have  who  gives 
the  advice,  whether  as  a  lawyer  or  a  mili- 
tary man,  or  a  magistrate  of  great  ex- 
perience, if  it  is  not  according  to  law,  a 
man  cannot  shelter  himself  under  that 
-advice.  But  it  woidd  be  most  important 
for  you  to  consider  whether  he  followed 
the  advice  of  those  best  able  to  give  it. 
A  man  of  great  experience  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  say  that  which  is  according  to 
law,  and  according  to  the  exercise  of  a 
-sound  discretion.  And  it  must  be  ob- 
served that,  when  they  finlve  that  advice,  it 
is  not  advice  put  down  by  way  of  opinion 
upon  a  written  statement,  as  to  what  a 
man  ought  to  do  under  the  circumstances, 
but  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  having 
no  opportunitv  of  seeing  all  the  facts,  or  of 
saving,  I  think  you  have  done  right  upon 
all  those  occasions.  But  Major  Mackworth 
fiays,(c)  at  the  same  time^  the  defendant  was 


(a)  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Reg.  v.  JEJyre,  p.  56, 
cites  the  above  passage  as  far  as  zeported  in 
3  B.  &  Ad.  958.  See  Finlason's  <*  Review  of 
the  Aathorities  as  to  the  Repression  of  Riot  er 
BebeUion,"  43. 

(6)  See  above,  p.  898. 

(e)  See  above,  p.  408. 

o  6i6ae. 


perfectly  ready  to  attend  to  his  suggestion. 
It  is  for  the  jury  to  consider  whether  the 
advice  they  ^ve  him  was  not  the  correct 
and  legal  advice.  Still,  however,  if  the  jury 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  advice  they 
gave  was  not  correct  and  legal,  the  man 
cannot  shelter  himself  under  the  advice 
he  so  receives. 

Another  remark  I  wish  to  make  is  this, 
that  in  determining  upon  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  defendant,  as  to  that 
part  of  the  charge  that  applies  to  his  not 
providing  a  sufficient  force  to  suppress 
the  riots,  you  are  not  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  whole  of  the  events  that 
subsequently  occurred ;  both  a«  to  the 
great  calamities  and  the  insufficient  aid 
of  the  military,  you  are  not  to  take  into 
consideration  l^ose  events  that  subse« 
quently  occurred.  If  it  could  have  been 
foreseen  what  did  occur,  that  the  military 
would  arrive,  but  would  not  act  as  they 
were  expected  to  do,  or  that  a  total  demo* 
lition  of  property  would  take  place — ^it  is 
possible,  by  over-exertions,  and  goiufl^ 
beyond  what  a  man  was  bound  to  do,  and 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  cominflp 
forward — if  all  these  misfortunes  had 
been  foreseen,  a  greater  force  might  have 
been  collected ;  but,  gentlemen,  you  are 
not  to  take  that  into  consideration.  You 
are  to  consider  the  guilt  of  the  defendant 
according  to  the  circumstances  that  oc- 
curred at  the  time.  You  are  not  to  con- 
sider probabilities,  because  an  immense 
force  might  have  been  provided,  and  no 
riot  have  occurred,  and  a  person  would 
have  been  laughed  at  for  exerting  himself 
in  that  way.  x  on  are  to  judge  from  what 
passed  at  the  time,  and  you  are  to  con- 
sider the  probable  consequences  of  a 
mob  against  whom  an  insufficient  force 
was  provided,  and  what  they  might 
do,  in  case  an  insufficient  force  was 
provided,  and  whether  it  was  likely  to 
lead  to  the  calamities  that  occurred ;  be- 
cause you  are  to  consider  Mr.  Pinney 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  at  the  time,  without  taking  into 
consideration  those  that  occurred  after- 
wards. 

Many  of  you,  gentlemen,  are,  very 
likely,  magistrates  in  the  county,  and 
such  of  you  who  are  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  the  magistrates  of 
the  county  are  called  upon  to  do.  Put 
yourselves  into  Mr.  Pimiey*9  situation  at 
the  time,  and  put  out  of  consideration 
the  great  calamities  that  afterwards  oc- 
curred. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  various  acts 
charged  m  this  information ;  as  neglect  of 
duty  (it  is  a  general  one)  for  not  usiuff  his 
best  endeavours  to  provide  a  sufficient  force 
—for  not  propNorly  using  the  force  he  had 
— not  protecting  the  Bridewell,   the  city 
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gaol,  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  the  houses 
afterwards  destroyed. 

If  any  portion  of  yon  shoald  be  of 
opinion  that  the  neglect  of  dnty  is  preyed, 
as  to  any  one  of  these  facts,  and  others 
should  be  of  opinion  it  is  not  proyed,  bat 
that  it  is  proyed  upon  some  other  points 
for  instance,  supposing  any  four  of  you 
should  be  of  opinion  that  neglect  of  duty 
is  proyed  upon  one  point,  and  the  other 
eight  should  be  of  opinion  it  is  not 
proyed,  and  then  that  eight,  upon  another 
charge,  are  of  opinion  a  new  charge  is 
proyed,  and  the  other  four,  who  thought 
the  old  charge  proved,  think  the  new 
charge  is  not  proved,  so  that  the  whole 
twelve  may  think  that  the  neglect  of  duty 
is  proved,  four  being  of  opinion  there  was 
neglect  of  duty  upon  one  occasion,  and 
ei^t  at  another  time,  yet,  still,  that  is 
not  sufficient  to  convict  the  defendant; 
the  whole  twelve  must  be  of  opinion  that 
the  neglect  of  duty  is  proyed  upon  some 
one  point. (a) 

Now  then,  gentlemen,  in  proceeding 
more  particularly  to  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  case,  the  first 
ground  of  complaint  in  order  of  time, 
IS  the  conduct  of  the  mayor  as  to  what 
occurred  on  Saturday,  the  2§th  of  October ; 
and  the  charge  is,  that  he  did  not  supply 
a  sufficient  civil  force,  that  he  did  not 
apply  it  properly,  that  he  did  not  head 
the  constables,  but  went  upstairs.  Now, 
gentlemen,  with  regard  to  that,  it  ap- 
pears upon  the  evidence  that  a  consulta- 
tion was  held  some  days  before  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  employed,  and  it 
was  thought  three  hundred  was  a  suffi- 
cient number.  That  number  of  special 
constables  could  not  be  procured,  but 
others  were  hired  to  make  up  the  number. 
Therefore,  you  see,  upon  consultation,  it 
was  thought  that  three  hundred  would  be 
sufficient  to  protect  Sir  Cha/rles  Wetherell 
when  coming  into  the  town  to  the  Mansion 
House,  which  was  all  that  was  expected  to 
be  done  upon  that  day ;  and  one  should 
suppose,  although  it  was  known  that  a 
great  deal  of  excitement  was  existing,  that 
three  hundred  special  constables  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  that  service.  These 
constables  were  employed  in  the  usual 
way — they  had  contiicts  with  the  mob 
occasioniJly,  as  is  usually  the  case.  Now, 
gentlemen,  then  with  regard  to  that,  the 
constables  were  headed  by  the  chief  con- 
stables of  each  ward ;  and  you  will  have 
to  consider  whether  there  is  any  fault  in 
the  mayor  in  that  respect.  It  is  said 
that  the  mayor  did  not  ^  oat  to  head 
them.  It  appears  he  did  go  oat,  and 
harangued  the  people,  and  the  missiles 
were  thrown  at  him,  which,  instead  of 

(a)  See  above,  p.  888. 


hitting  him  hit  another  person,  and  it  ^ 
considered  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
Then  what  did  he  do  P  He  ordered  the 
civil  force  to  clear  the  mob  away,  and 
that  the  military  should  be  sent  for,  and 
when  the  military  came,  the  gas  lights 
being  put  out,  he  went  to  point  out  to  the 
military  where  they  were  to  go.  I  have 
only  given  you  a  part  of  what  the  mayor 
did.  He  was  upon  the  spot;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  mayor  upon  such 
occasions,  in  point  of  law,  is  not  bound  to 
go  and  head  the  constables,  lliat  is 
trusted  generally  to  the  head  or  chief 
constable,  who  is  a  man  generally  adapted 
to  it;  and  the  mayor's  exertions  would  not 
be  equal  to  the  exertions  of  the  head  con* 
stables.  It  is  for  you  to  consider  whether 
the  chief  constable  would  not  be  more 
likely  to  be  useful.  The  mayor  read  the 
Biot  Act  and  harangued  the  mob ;  and  you 
see  how  he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and 
one  hardly  sees  how  thai;  can  be  con- 
sidered a  neglect  of  duty.  If  his  presence 
had  been  required  upon  any  particular 
occasion,  it  was  only  stepping  into  the 
Mansion  House  where  he  was  at  the  time 
this  riot  took  place.  It  is  very  true  he 
went  up  another  pair  of  stairs — (that 
appears  to  have  been  because  the  windows 
or  the  lower  room  were  broken,  and  stones 
were  thrown  in) — ^to  a  higher  room,  where 
the  stones  were  not  thrown  in,  and  he  had 
a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  what  was 
going  on  than  below.  It  is  for  you  to 
consider ;  but  it  appears  to  me  there  is 
nothing  there  that  can  be  attributed  as 
neglect  of  duty  to  the  mayor. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  said,  that  he  did 
not  *'  organise  "  the  special  constables. 
With  regard  to  the  word  •*  organise,"  that 
is  anew  term, (a)  both  in  the  law  and  in  the 
English  language,  although  often  used; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  1  ever  found  it 

Sut  into  an  indictment,  or  inforrcation,  or 
eclaration,  at  least  I  never  saw  it  before. 
But  that  is,  perhaps,  disputing  about 
terms.  However,  that  is  the  complaint ; 
that  he  did  not "  arrange  "  would,  perhaps, 
be  a  more  legal  term.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  duty  of  a  mayor  to  arrange  the 
special  constables.  That  is  the  duty  of  a 
man  who  has  had  experience  in  matters  of 
that  kind ;  if  he  has  not  had  considerable 
experience,  I  do  not  know  how  he  is  to  set 
about  it.  The  chief  constables  are  to  take 
care  of  that ;  the  chief  constable  is  the 
man  to  arrange  the  special  constables,  and 
not  to  call  upon  the  mayor  to  do  it.  But, 
however,  it  was  not  done,  and  there  waa 


(a)  '*  A  new  term  in  law  language,  probably 
sabstitnted  for  the  more  usual  term  '  array.'  * 
Report  in  S  B.  &  Ad.  959.  See  "Blackwood's 
Magazine,"  December  188S,  article  on  the  Trial 
of  the  Bristol  Magistrates. 
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great  confusion.  Major  Machworth  hap- 
pened, fortunately,  to  be  there,  and  he  did 
"  organise  "  them ;  being  a  military  man, 
and  accnstonied  to  marshal  soldiers,  they 
acted  nnder  his  directions  very  differently 
from  what  they  would  have  done  nnder 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  perhaps  never 
saw  those  things  done.  Major  Mackworth 
says  he  saw  the  constables  were  in  cc»n- 
fasion,  and  that  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  it.  You  see  Major  liachworth,  upon 
that  occasion,  acquits  the  mayor  of  any 
blame  ;  that  he  used  all  the  means  in  his 
power ;  that  he  eaw  no  blame  in  him ; 
and  he  considers  him  entirely  free  of  any 
blame.  But,  however,  there  is  a  general 
answer  to  be  given  to  all  this,  and  that 
is,  that  this  mob  was  cleared  away,  and 
that  everything  was  quiet  by  twelve  or 
one  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  persons 
thought  they  might  go  home.  Ana  I  may 
add  also  that,  when  some  questions  arose 
about  ordering  the  troops  to  fire  upon 
the  people,  Colonel  Brereton  said  tney 
ought  not  to  fire,  and  that  he  would  take 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  peace  of 
the  city  upon  himself  for  that  nignt.  And 
as  to  whether  the  mayor  ought  to  have 
stepped  six  feet  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
or  to  have  stood  still,  it  is  perfectly  im- 
possible to  consider  in  this  sort  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  great  answer  to  the  whole 
of  that  is  that  the  city  was  quite  quiet. 
Now,  gentlemen,  it  appears  also  from  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Eare,(a)  the  under-sheriff 
of  Bristol,  that  the  mob  on  Saturday  was 
only  the  same  kind  of  mob  that  they  have 
on  elections ;  it  was  merely  such  a  mob 
as  they  very  often  have. 

Gentlemen,  you  see  the  mayor  on  this 
information  is  charged  with  want  of 
energy  ;  and  see  what  does  he  do.  They 
desire  him  to  be  energetic.  He  gave  di- 
rections that  the  troops  should  fire,  if 
necessaiy;  and  when  ne  was  about  to 
give  orders  to  that  effect  he  was  dis- 
suaded by  Colonel  Brereton,  the  com- 
manding officer  upon  that  occasion,  who 
took  the  responsibility  upon  himself — he 
was  dissuaded  by  Major  Mackworth 
against  it ;  and  if  he  had  ordered  the 
troops  to  fire,  and  exhibited  that  energy, 
and  any  person  had  been  kiUed,  and  he 
had  been  indicted  for  murder,  it  might 
have  been  somewhat  difficult^I  do  not 
Bay  he  would  not  have  made  out  a  case — 
but  if  he  had  acted  contrary  to  the  direc- 
iions  of  two  military  officers,  and  ordered 
the  troops  to  fire,  I  think  he  would  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  answering  it;  at 
least  a  primd  faoie  oase(5)  would  be  made 
against  him.    I  mention  this  to  show  the 


(a)  See  above,  p.  880. 
(6)  '*  A  BtroDgpnmd  facie  enae,'* 
5  0.  &  P.  p.  978. 
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difficulty  of  the  situation  in  which  a  mall 
is  placed  :  if  he  goes  and  does  too  muoh, 
he  is  liable  to  have  one  species  of  prose- 
cution against  him,  and  if  he  does  too 
little,  he  is  liable  to  another. 

Then,  gentlemen,  coupled  with  this,  it 
is  matter  of  complaint  that  the  mayor 
did  not  keep  a  sufficient  force  of  constables 
in  the  Mansion  House  during  the  night ; 
that  is  a  matter  of  complaint  against  the 
mayor.  The  answer  to  that  is,  that  the 
riot  was  over — it  was  not  necessary.  If 
the  riot  was  over,  and  the  streets  are 
clear,  why  are  you  to  keep  special  con- 
stables in  the  Mansion  House  P  Besides, 
it  was  actually  impracticable ;  the  special 
constables  had  gone  away  as  soon  as  they 
had  landed  the  mayor  and  Sir  OharkB 
Wethereil  at  the  Mansion  House.  Some  of 
them  did  stop;  but  instead  of  three 
hundred,  whicn  were  collected  at  the 
Mansion  House,  there  were  only  one 
hundred.  Two  hundred  had  gone  awaj ; 
and  when  they  were  organised  by  M^ior 
Mackworth,  did  they  keep  together  P  K o, 
they  did  not,  they  went  away.  The  greater 
part  had  gone  home ;  and  from  the  dis- 
position they  had  shown  to  go  away  as 
fast  as  they  could,  I  do  not  apprehend  it 
would  have  been  in  his  power  to  keep 
them  together.  But  the  answer  is,  it  was 
not  necessary,  and  if  it  had  been  neces- 
sary, the  small  number  that  remained 
would  have  been  of  no  use.  And  another 
thing  to  remark  is  this,  that  Sir  Oharlee 
Wetharell,  at  this  time,  had  gone  out  of 
the  city,  and  as  he  was  the  great  exciting 
cause  of  the  riot,  for  if  he  had  not  come 
into  the  city,  the  riot  would  not  have 
taken  place,  and  as  a  public  notice  had 
been  given,  that  he  was  gone  away — as  the 
cause  had  vanished — it  might  naturally  be 
supposed  that  no  further  riot  would  take 
place  ;  and  for  that  reason  it  might  not  be 
thought  necessary  to  keep  a  force  in  the 
Mansion  House. 

Then  the  next  charge,  and  which  is  the 
most  important,  is,  that  he  did  not  use 
those  means  which  the  law  requires  to 
assemble  a  sufficient  force  on  Sunday 
morning,  to  suppress  the  riots,  and  pre- 
vent  the  mischief  that  took  place ;  and 
that  is  the  most  material  charge  in  my 
mind  for  you  to  consider  upon  this  occa- 
sion. Upon  this  I  would  firot  refer  to  the 
statute  of  the  1st  George  the  4th,  chapter 
37,  the  1st  and  2nd  of  WiUiam  the  4th, 
chapter  41,  which  authorises  the  magis- 
trates to  call  out  special  constables.  It 
was  deemed  expedient  that  provisioDS 
should  be  made  to  authorise  tne  magis- 
trates to  call  out  special  constables,  and 
to  compel  them  to  attend.  Now»  the 
information  does  not  contain  any  charge 
against  Mr.  Pinney  for  not  doing  so ;  if  it 
had,  tiie  particular   requisites   of  these 
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Acts  most  have  been  complied  with.(a) 
Gentlemen,  he  is  not  cnarged  with 
that ;  that  has  not  been  done ;  neither  is 
any  eyidence  given  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  to  show  that  such  steps  had  been 
taken.  It  does  not  appear  that  an^  person 
went  before  the  major,  and  required  him 
to  call  out  the  special  constables.  But  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  consideration  with 
the  Court,  although  the  mayor  was  not 
oalled  upon,  whe&er  he  was  bound  to 
call  out  a  sufficient  force,  notwithstanding 
the  proTisions  of  the  Act  were  not  com- 
plied with.  Upon  that  the  majority  of  the 
Court  have  decided,  and  it  is  the  law  I 
lay  down  to  you,  that  no  question  can 
arise  as  to  his  not  takine  any  steps  to  call 
out  the  special  constables ;  and  you  may 
throw  those  Acts  Quite  out  of  your  view  in 
this  case,  as  much  as  if  they  had  never 
passed  at  alL  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  charge  in  the  information,  nor 
with  the  evidence  adduced.  Therefore, 
-they  are  to  be  treated  by  you  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  Acts  had  never  been 
made,  or,  if  made,  had  expired. 

The  question  upon  this  occasion  will  be, 
^whether  Mr.  Pinney  has  done  what  the 
general  rules  of  the  Common  Law  require 
•  of  him  in  this  respect.  Now,  gentlemen, 
justices  of  the  peace  are  to  keep  the 
public  peace ;  nnd  with  regard  to  rioters, 
thev  are  to  restrain  and  pursue,  arrest, 
and  take  them.  That  is  the  general  duty 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  his  employment  as  a  justice. 
Gentlemen,  to  enable  justices  to  do  that, 
^hey  have  authority  to  call  upon  the 
King's  subjects  to  aid  them  in  cases  of 
riots ;  and  the  King's  subjects  are  bound 
to  be  assistant  to  them  in  that  respect, 
w^hen  reasonably  warned.  That  I  lay  down 
to  you  as  the  general  duty  of  justices  as  to 
Tiots ;  they  are  to  keep  the  peace  and  to 
pursue  and  arrest  rioters ;  and  to  enable 
them  to  do  that,  thev  are  empowered  to  call 
upon  the  King's  subjects  to  aid  them  in 
suppressing  riots  when  they  shall  be  rea- 
sonably required.  Therefore,  in  the  case 
of  riot,  the  Common  Law  obligation  cast 
upon  a  justice  is  to  call  upon  the  King's 
subjects  to  assist  him  in  suppressing  the 
rioi.  Gentlemen,  that  is  the  Common  Law 
obligation  thrown  upon  justices  of  the 
peace.  You  will  have  to  consider  whether 
that  has  been  done  upon  this  occasion ; 
that  is  the  material  thing,  in  my  opinion, 
for  you  to  consider.  Other  points  wul  arise 
in  the  case,  which  I  will  state  hereafter ; 
but  in  my  opinion,  if  he  has  done  that,  he 
has  done  all  that  tlie  law  required  of  him. 

G^tlemen,  it  is  in  evidence  thsA,  when 
the  mob  went  to  the  Mansion  House  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  there  was  no  civil 

(a)  See  above,  pp.  858-355,  481. 


power  to  resist  them,  and  that  at  the 
meetings  that  afterwards  took  place  at 
the  Ghiildhall  and  at  the  Council  House 
on  the  Sundav  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
there  was  no  adequate  civil  force  supplied, 
which  one  should  think  there  might  have 
been  in  so  large  a  place  as  Bristol.  Then 
it  is  said  that  the  mayor  and  magistrates 
had  no  plan  to  propose  to  the  people,  and 
that  no  magistrates  were  there  to  receive 
the  people  who  did  attend,  and  that 
afterwaras,  at  the  subsequent  demolition 
and  burning  of  the  Bridewell  and  the 
Gaol,  the  Toll-house,  and  the  Dock  gates, 
the  Bishop's  Palace  and  the  Mansion 
House,  the  Custom  House,  the  Excise 
Office,  and  Queen  Square,  there  was  no 
adequate  civil  power  to  suppress  the  riots. 
Grentlemen,  that  fact  being  in  evidence,  a 
primd  facie  case  has  been  made  out  suffi- 
cient to  call  upon  the  defendant  for  an 
answer  to  show  that  he  has  done  what  the 
law  requires  of  him ;  that  primd  facie  case 
being  made  out,  that  there  was  no  power 
about  the  Mansion  House  and  no  adequate 
civil  force  at  those  different  places,  that  is 
sufficient  to  call  upon  the  defendant  to 
show  what  he  has  done  to  exculpate  him- 
self from  that  charge. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  answer  given  by 
the  mayor  is  that  as  soon  as  Irn  left  the 
Mansion  House  on  Sunday  morning,  he 
concerted  measures  to  caU  out  the  civil 
power ;  that  he  sent  to  the  constables  who 
had  been  there  before ;  that  he  dh^eoted 
the  constables  who  had  been  on  duty  the 
day  before  to  be  summoned ;  that  he  went 
and  personally  called  at  several  houses 
and  asked  people  to  come,  and  the  people 
he  accosted  in  the  street  he  required  to  do 
the  same;  and  that  he  required  other 
persons  to  do  the  same— to  go  to  the 
houses  and  to  speak  to  people  in  the 
streets.  Then  you  will  observe  that 
this  was  Sunday,  and  the  body  of  the 
people  were  not  scattered  about  in  their 
private  houses  or  shops.  It  was  natural 
to  expect  they  would  be  attending  in  their 
places  of  worship,  parish  churches,  or 
other  places  of  worship.  It  ^erefore 
appears  that  the  mayor  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  the  people  together 
in  a  much  less  time,  if  they  had  been 
disposed  to  come  forward,  than  at  any 
other  time  when  dispersed  about  in 
their  own  avocations,  and  when  they 
mighc  not  be  so  willing  to  come. 
They  were  attending  divine  worship,  and 
when  it  was  over,  tney  might  be  inclined 
to  go  about,  and  it  was  more  easy  for  the 
mayor  to  call  the  people  together  upon  a 
short  notice.  It  appiears  he  sent  sum- 
monses to  the  churcnwardens  and  to  the 
chapels;  and  the  people  assembled  at 
those  places  of  worship  received  those 
different  notices.     Besides  this,    gentle- 
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men,  he  had  bills  posted  about  the  town 
and  distributed  and  put  upon  the  walls. 
The  form  of  one  of  the  notices  is  addressed 
to  the  charchwardens.  [Here  the  learned 
judge  read  the  notice,  (a)] 

Therefore,  it  was  not  only  a  request  that 
they  should  assemble,  but  a  request  that 
they  should  form  themselves  into  bodies, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  formed  come  to 
the  Guildhall.  That  is  what  the  Common 
Law  requires  of  the  magistrate— he  is  to 
call  the  people  together.  He  does  call 
them,  and  he  does  it  in  a  form  most  likely 
to  be  attended  to,  and  he  tells  them  to 
come,  when  formed,  to  the  Guildhall ; 
and  if  they  had  attended,  the  occurrences 
of  that  day  might  have  been  different. 
You  are  to  consider,  whether  the  mayor 
had  done  all  he  could.  Besides  the  notices 
to*the  churchwardens,  notice  was  given  in 
various  places  of  worship.  It  appears  by 
the  evidence  of  several  persons  examined, 
the  Catholic  priest  and  Dissenting  clergy- 
men ,(6)  that  notices  were  regularly  received 
and  acted  upon,  and  proclaimed  to  the 
people  assembled  there.  Then  did  the 
mayor  act  bond  Me  earnestly  P  From  the 
exertions  he  made,  you  may  say,  probably, 
he  was  in  earnest. 

Then,  gentlemen,  the  mayor  having 
done  this,  is  this  a  reasonable  warning  P 
And  that  is  what  I  lay  down  to  you  as  the 
law  in  that  respect — that  the  people  are  to 
come  together  upon  reasonable  warning ; 
that  is  the  law  of  the  land.  Now,  was 
this  a  reasonable  warning  P  If  it  was, 
the  mayor  has  done  all  in  his  power. 
Was  this  a  reasonable  warning  and 
notice  to  the  inhabitants  to  come  to 
his  aid  and  assistance  P  If  it  was, 
it  is  all  that  the  law  requires  in  that 
respect ;  and  if  it  was  a  reasonable  warning, 
the  only  question  will  be,  whether  he  did 
it  as  soon  as  the  law  requires  him  to  do  it, 
because,  although  he  might  give  notice, 
another  question  is,  whether  he  did  it  in 
sufficient  time.  The  riot  was  over  the 
night  before,  and  all  the  persons  had  gone 
away.  Major  Machworth  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  stop ;  and  was  the  mayor  then 
in  contemplation  of  a  riot  on  the  Sanday, 
to  send  the  notice  sooner  P  All  was  quiet ; 
and  was  it  incumbent  upon  the  mayor  to 
send  the  notices  sooner  than  he  did  on  the 
Sunday  P  He  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
it  during  the  night,  nor  till  the  morning ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  found  there  was  a  mob 
collected,  he  summoned  the  constables 
who  had  been  there  before,  and  sent  to  the 
places  of  worship  where  all  the  people  had 
oeen  assembled.  If  he  had  sent  people 
round  with  the  notices  before  divine  ser- 
vice, it  would  have  been  impracticable.  He 


{a)  See  above,  p.  804. 

(6)  See  above,  pp.  161, 178, 181. 


must  have  sent  thousands  of  messengers  ; 
one  or  two  thousand  men  must  have  been 
ready  to  obey  his  call;  he  mast  have 
sent  off  messengers  to  knock  at  every 
door  in  the  streets ;  whereas  the  sending 
notices  to  the  churches  and  chapels  was 
the  most  expeditious  mode  of  getting  the 
people  together  that  could  bo  devised.  It 
would  not  do  for  him  to  send  persons 
about  to  leave  notices  at  everv  house. 
Written  notices  must  have  been  delivered 
at  every  house ;  a  mere  verbal  notice,  if  it 
had  been  served,  might  not  have  been 
understood,  or  they  might  affect  not  to 
understand  it,  or  they  might  not  in  fact 
understand  what  it  was  about.  He  could 
not  have  given  notice  they  should  form 
and  come  to  the  Guildhall:  they  would 
have  no  opportunity  of  doing  so;  they 
could  not  form  at  their  houses,  but  when 
assembled  at  the  places' of  divine  worship, 
when  that  was  over  they  might  forward 
some  in  a  body.  You  are  to  consider 
whether  that  was  not  a  proper  mode  for  a 
person  in  his  situation  to  have  acted  upon 
that  occasion.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  the 
mayor  did  aU  he  is  required  to  do,  he 
cannot  be  liable  for  a  neglect  of  duty,  as 
far  as  that  goes. 

Gentlemen,  on  those  notices  being 
served,  it  is  in  evidence  that  several  per- 
sons  refused  to  attend ;  and  it  appears  at 
one  house  a  man  made  a  jocular  remark, 
that  the  mayor  had  better  send  for  the 
firemen,  (a)  Some  of  the  churchwardens 
would  not  attend,  and  some  of  the  church- 
wardens came  to  say  that  the  people  would 
not  obey  the  summons,  and  from  one 
cause  or  another  the  persons  are  eBtlmat>ed 
differently.  But  the  result  was  that  there 
were  not  more  than  150  persons  who 
attended  upon  that  occasion.  The  popo- 
lation  of  Bristol,  I  suppose,  is  100,000(6) ; 
of  these  100,000  you  may  take  half  as 
males  and  females;  and  there  might  be 
20,000  men  able  to  bear  arms,  who  might 
have  attended  on  this  occasion.  Certoin 
it  was  that  with  that  inadequate  body  of 
men  the  mayor  could  not  set  about  sup- 
pressing the  riots.  Besides  which,  these 
persons,  many  of  them,  have  said  they 
wo  aid  not  act  without  the  military,  and 
the  military  at  that  time  were  most  of 
them  ffone.  Others  say  that  they  will  not 
act  with  them,  and  others  say  you  must 
deliver  us  fire-arms.  I  may  say  upon 
that,  that  the  mayor  would  have  been 
justified,  in  point  of  law,  in  delivering 
them  fire-arms;  it  would  not  have  been 
prudent — on  the  contrary,  it  would  have 
been  the  height  of  imprudence— to  dis- 
tribute arms  in  that  way,  without  knowing 
anything  of  the  people,  whether  they  were 

(a)  See  above,  p.  466. 

(6)  In  1831  Um  population  was  104,408. 
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jMscoBtomed  to  the  use  of  them  or  not. 
Fire-arms  should  never  he  introdaced, 
except  to  persons  who  know  the  use  of 
them,  and  who  are  suhject  tiO  control  in 
the  use  of  them :  if  they  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  persons  indiscriminately,  the 
probahility  is  that  they  will  be  used  very 
improperly.  Many  of  the  constables  might 
be  cut  off  from  tne  rest  of  the  body,  and 
in  that  way  you  would  be  arming  the  mob 
to  act  acnainst  the  people.  Therefore,  to 
furnish  fire-arms  indiscriminately  to  per- 
sons assembled,  without  knowing  who 
they  are,  or  how  they  are  to  be  used, 
would  be  acting  with  the  greatest  impru- 
dence. Gentlemen,  you  have  it  from  a 
half-pay  captain,  that  it  is  imprudent  .(a) 
It  is  true,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seen 
any  foreign  service ;  but  Majot  Machworth 
also  says  it  is  imprudent  to  entrust  fire- 
arms to  young  recruits. (6)  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  mayor  would  have 
been  justified  in  putting  fire-arms  into 
their  hands,  though  it  would  not  have 
been  a  prudent  thing  to  do  it.  It  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  using  fire-arms  in  a 
building ;  there  people  are  in  a  body ; 
and  you  can  see  what  they  are  doing,  but 
here  thev  are  to  go  into  the  mob,  and  use 
them  indiscriminately.  I  should  say  it  is 
not  to  be  approved. 

Then,  at  the  second  meeting  at  the 
Ouil^all,  still  fewer  persons  attended 
than  at  the  first.  Gentlemen,  if  the 
mayor  did  all  in  his  power  to  collect 
the  people,  it  was  not  his  fault  that 
they  were  not  collected  ;  and  as  to  those 
who  did  attend,  could  the  mayor  do  any- 
thing moreP  You  hear  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  did  attend.  Some  would  not 
go  without  the  military.  The  mayor  knew 
that  the  military  had  been  sent  awav, 
though  this  was  not  stated  to  the  people 
assembled,  and  certainly  very  prudently — 
not  that  it  might  have  made  them  more 
unwilling  to  attend.  However,  that  was 
their  opinion ;  and  others  would  not  go  if 
the  militaiy  were  there. 

Now  then,  gentlemen,  under  all  the 
circumstances  upon  these  two  occasions, 
certain  plans  were  proposed.  And  plans 
might  be  proposed ;  but  if  tiiere  were  no 
inmviduals  there,  they  could  not  be  exe- 
cated.  I  should  apprehend  there  could 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  plan, 
if  one  thousand  or  two  thousand  people 
attended;  but  there  would  have  been  a 
difficulty  in  forming  a  plan  for  so  small  a 
number  of  persons — ^nothing  could  be 
decided  upon  for  them  to  do. 

Then,  as  to  his  not  calling  out  a  suffi- 
oient  force,  some  of  the  witnesses  say  that 
a  considerable  body  of  gentlemen,  about 

(a)  See  above,  p.  415. 
(6)  SeeaboTe,  p.418. 


three  hundred,  assembled  at  the  Com- 
mercial Booms.  But  if  the  mayor  had 
given  notice  to  all  the  persons  as  I  have 
stated,  he  was  not  bound  to  give  notice  at 
the  Commercial  Booms.  Beasonable  notice 
had  been  g^ven  before ;  he  might  suppose 
that  those  persons  had  attended  places  of 
worship,  and  we  have  no  distinct  evidence 
that  those  persons  would  have  gone ;  but 
they  had  probably  been  at  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  if  they  had  been  inclined  to  as- 
semble, they  would  have  gone  to  the 
Guildhall  of  their  own  accord. 

Gentlemen,  there  was  also  a  general 
indisposition  in  the  people,  which  appears 
from  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
secution and  also  much  more  from  that  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant.  There  was  a 
considerable  apathy  in  the  town,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  people  and  the  magistrates 
too ;  but  there  was  great  indisposition  to 
act,  to  suppress  the  riot ;  and  how  do  we 
know  what  would  have  become  of  them  P 
You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
would  act  differently  from  those  who 
assembled  at  the  Guildhall:  the  mayor 
issued  proper  warning,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  he  was  bound  to  go  to  them ; 
it  is  for  you  to  consider,  whether  those 
persons  did  not  know  that  they  were  to 
assemble  at  the  Guildhall. 

Then,  gentlemen,  another  thing  said 
is,  that  the  mayor  ought  to  have  called 
out  the  Chelsea  pensioners,  of  whom  there 
was  a  considerable  number. (a)  Major 
Maehworth  says  two  days  before  he  advised 
him  to  call  them  out ;  and  it  appears  that 
upon  some  former  occasion  they  had  been 
called  out.  With  regard  to  that,  I  appre- 
hend that  the  mayor  was  not  bound  to  call 
upon  the  Chelsea  pensionei*s  any  more 
than  the  King's  subjects  in  general.  It  is 
for  vou  to  consider  whether  the  mayor 
neglected  what  the  law  required  of  him, 
and  not  whether,  in  going  beyond  the  line 
of  his  duty,  he  might  not  have  done  some- 
thing else.  He  is  charged  with  not  calling 
upon  the  King's  subjects  in  the  way  the 
law  requires;  and  he  was  not  bound  to  call 
upon  the  Chelsea  pensioners  any  more 
than  any  other  of  the  King's  subjects.  He 
was  not  bound  to  send  round  to  the 
Chelsea  pensioners ;  but  the  answer  he 
gave  was,  that  there  would  not  be  time  for 
it.  I  think  it  appears  upon  the  evidence 
that  upon  some  former  occasion  they  had 
been  used,  but  that  a  good  deal  of  time 
would  be  requisite  for  that  purpose.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  mayor  did  use 
his  endeavours  to  get  an  adequate  force 
on  the  Sunday.  The  Chelsea  pensioners 
were  not  contemplated  then,  but  they 
were  suggested  to  be  called  out  on  the 
Saturday  morning.    If  the  mayor  supposed 


(a)  See  above,  p.  167. 
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he  had  a  sufficient  force  of  three  hnndred 
men,  perhaps,  he  was  not  bound  to  sup- 
pose there  would  be  any  occasion  for  a 
greater  body.  He  says,  there  is  no  reason 
to  contemplate  any  riot  beyond  the  Satur- 
day ;  and  the  osJling  in  this  force,  could 
only  apply  to  the  Saturday,  and  they  were 
recommended  for  that  occasion.  It  ap- 
pears on  the  Sanday,  at  the  Guildhall, 
fleveral  pensioners  did  attend.  They  had 
been  induced  to  go,  but  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  force  to  afford  any  assistance. 
It  appears  about  as  many  as  twenty  came. 
But  twenty  was  not  a  sufficient  force ;  and 
the  question  is,  whether  the  mayor  did 
make  all  the  use  he  could  of  the  force  in 
his  power  ? 

!Now,  gentlemen,  it  certainly  appears, 
with  regard  to  maldng  use  of  all  the  force 
that  came,  and  making  the  best  use  of  it, 
from  all  the  evidence  in  the  case,  that 
4here  was  no  disposition  to  assist  the 
mayor.  In  one  respect,  there  was  a  feel- 
ing arising  out  of  the  act  of  Sir  Gharles 
WethereU  coming  into  the  town,  and  that 
was  one  cause  of  the  indisposition.  An- 
other cause  appears  to  have  been  a  dislike 
to  the  corporation. (a)  And  then,  besides 
this  indisposition  to  serve  the  mayor,  even 
those  who  did  come,  many  of  them  left 
the  place ;  because  you  find  on  the  Satur- 
day  night  several  of  the  special  constables 
went  away,  and  also  one  of  the  parties 
that  went  to  palace.  It  appears  that  the 
reffular  special  constables  were  not  there  ; 
and  you  will  have  to  consider  whether 
there  was  not  an  indisposition  on  the  part 
of  those  who  did  actually  serve,  not  only 
among  those  who  assembled  at  the  G-uild- 
hall,  but  those  who  did  actually  serve,  to 
stick  by  what  they  had  undertaken  to  do. 
You  find  that  the  special  constables  went 
away  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  also  on 
going  to  the  Bishop's  Palace.  Then,  I 
may  advert  to  the  calling  out  the  special 
constables  on  the  Monday  morning.  It 
appears  that  many  of  those  who  then  acted 
as  special  constables  were  persons  who 
had  oeen  rioting  the  day  before.  Therefore, 
that  shows  -whsA,  the  disposition  of  the 
people  was,  and  how  far  you  could  have 
relied  upon  them  if  they  had  been  there 
at  the  time;  and  it  is  in  evidence,  cer- 
tainly, that  many  of  those  special  consta- 
bles were  armed  with  weapons,  half- 
swords,  and  half-knives,  and  they  were 
seen  acting  with  the  rioters.  (5)  You  have, 
therefore,  to  consider  how  far  there  was  a 
general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  sot  with  the  mayor  in  suppressing  the 
riots. 

Gentlemen,  it  appears  also  that  two 
hundred   persons   were    offered   by   Mr. 


(a)  See  above,  p.  llSn. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  438. 


Edgeworih,  the  Catholic  prie8t.(a)  Some 
remark  was  made  whether  they  were 
likely  to  get  drunk  or  be  steady.  The 
answer  to  that  is,  that  that  was  not  until 
the  Monday  morning  ;  and  you  are  to  con- 
sider what  was  done  on  the  Sunday. 
Those  two  hundred  men  were  not  offered 
till  the  Monday  morning.  Now,  gentle- 
men, on  the  Monday  a  much  greater  civil 
force  was  organised.  I  think  it  appears 
that  the  sheriff  had  returned  between  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  men,  and  on  the  Monday 
you  will  see  what  a  different  state  of 
things  had  taken  place.  The  military  had 
arrived,  and  not  only  the  military  then  in 
the  town,  but  an  additional  military  force 
from  Gloucester.  On  the  Monday  also, 
the  inhabitants  were  impressed  with  diffe« 
rent  feelings,  because  many  private  houses 
had  been  burnt  on  the  Sunday  night ;  and 
on  Monday  morning  it  would  naturally 
suggest  itself  to  the  inhabitants  at  large 
that,  unless  they  were  stopped,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  all  kind  of  peace  in 
the  city,  and  the  mob  would  have  the 
town  in  their  power,  and  that  nobody 
possessing  property  would  be  safe.  Be- 
sides which,  on  the  Monday  morning, 
several  of  the  Political  Union  came  for- 
ward, who,  it  appears  by  the  evidence, 
had  a  considerable  number  of  men.(5)  One 
of  the  witnesses  said  there  were  three  or 
four  thousand  assembled,  which  was  added 
to  the  civil  force;  and  from  all  those 
causes  there  was  a  sufficient  force  to  put 
down  the  riots  and  disperse  the  mob. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  observe  also  that 
on  the  Saturday  night  mention  was  made 
of  calling  out  the  poeae  comitaius,  Mr. 
Serjeant  i/iMi^oto  mentioned  it,  but  not  to 
the  mayor ;  therefore,  the  mayor  was  not 
liable  for  that.  However,  gentlemen,  it 
was  not  acted  upon  that  night.  It  was 
acted  upon  on  Sunday  night,  and  every 
exertion  was  made,  precepts  were  issued, 
and  summonses  were  sent.  But  the  mere 
arrangement  of  issuing  those  precepts 
took  tour  or  five  hours ;  and,  therefore, 
the  poese  eorwUUua  could  not  be  called  out 
in  a  moment  Besides  which,  gentlemen, 
though  the  po98B  comUatua  may  be  called 
out  by  a  justice,  it  is  generally  done  by 
the  sneriff ;  but  it  may  be  done  by  the 
justice.(c)  The  under-sheriff  says  that  no 
such  thing  ever  took  place  in  Bristol  to 
his  knowledge,  and  he  never  knew  of  it 
anywhere  else.  Therefore,  it  would  be  too 
much  to  impute  a  neglect  of  duty  to  the 
mayor  in  that  respect,  because  he  did  not 
o&u  out  the  poue  covniiatua,  which  could 
not  be  done  without  great  delay ;  besides* 
which,  the  calling  out  of  the  poaae  comi' 


(a)  See  above>  p.  188. 

(6)  See  above,  pp.  850,  851. 

(c)  Rag.  V.  VinettUj  9  C.  8e  P.  p.  105. 
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tatuB  is  only  giTine  notice.  All  the  King's 
subjects  are  bound  to  attend  the  notice  of 
the  magistrates,  as  well  as  they  are  bonnd 
to  attend  upon  the poaae  comitatua.  There- 
fore, this  wai*ning  gi^en  by  the  mayor 
was  doin^  the  same  thing  as  raising  the 
jposae  comitatua;  only  you  do  not  go  through 
the  formality  of  the  precept  being  ma^e 
out.  What  he  did  was  the  same  thing  as 
raising  the  posse  comitatus  by  the  delivering 
of  public  notices  at  the  places  of  worship 
on  Sanday  morning. 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  appear  to  be  the 
general  causes  of  complaint.  First,  that 
of  his  not  organising  together  a  sufficient 
force;  and  next,  not  making  use  of  the 
forces  that  did  attend.  Then,  gentlemen,  it 
is  also  farther  alleged  against  him  that  he 
did  not  keep  a  sufficient  military  force  and 
a  sufficient  civil  force  of  resolute  people  to 
act  together  as  occasion  might  require.  I 
do  not  know  that  that  is  any  part  of 
the  duty  of  a  justice ;  he  is  to  suppress 
riots ;  bat  as  to  keeping  a  sufficient  force 
to  act  as  occasion  might  require,  it  is  no 
part  of  his  duty.  That  is  an  important 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  military  man  ;  but  it 
18  not  the  duty  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Is  it  usual  to  have  riots  going  on  at  diffe- 
rent places  at  the  same  time  P  Can  a 
man  be  reasonably  expected  to  know  what 
ou^ht  to  be  done  upon  every  occasion 
which  might  arise  P  Besides  which,  it 
appears  tlmt  he  bad  not  a  sufficient  force 
to  Keep,  so  that  he  could  not  spare  any  ; 
and  when  a  man  is  called  upon  to  act  I 
with  a  corps  of  reserve,  it  seems  to  imply  I 
that  he  has  a  sufficient  force  to  allow  of  a  I 
corps  of  reserve  to  be  taken  out.  These  I 
are  matters  for  yoar  consideration.  ' 

Then,  eentlcmen,  we  come  to  the  specific 
charge,  that  he  did  not  protect  the  JBride-  i 
well.  The  general  answer  is,  that  he  had 
no  adequate  force  for  it ;  he  had  no  mili- 
tary,  for  the  14th  Dragoons  had  been  sent  I 
out  of  the  town,  although,  according  to  I 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fisher, {a)  there  was 
no  occasion  to  send  them  out  on  the 
ground  of  being  tired,  because  the  men 
and  horses  were  in  a  state  to  do  their 
duty.  The  other  reason  is,  that  the  mob 
were  too  powerful  for  them.  As  to  the 
mob  being  the  occasion  of  sending  the 
troops  away,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to 
it ;  but,  whether  efficient  or  not  efficient, 
they  were  sent  away.  It  was  said  by  Colonel 
Brereton  as  to  the  other  soldiers  that 
they  were  tired,  so  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  act.  Consequently,  this  military 
force,  sent  for  the  protection  of  the  town, 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  place  was  left 
without  any  protection.  Part  were  actu- 
ally sent  away,  and  tbo  others  not  em- 
ployed ;  there  w«s  no  military  force  what- 

(a)  See  above,  p.  434. 


ever.  And  with  regard  to  the  other  men, 
YOU  are  to  consider  whether  the  mayor 
had  a  sufficient  force,  and  whether  the 
Bridewell  could  be  defended.  Tou  have 
had  it  stated  that  both  as  to  the  Bridewell 
and  the  gaol,  a  few  resolute  men  might 
have  defended  it. (a)  However,  upon  these 
occasions,  you  are  to  consider  wnether  it 
is  not  merely  the  few  doing  the  a(!t,  but 
whether  they  will  be  assisted  by  other 
persons  all  around  them.  The  question 
IS,  whether  they  would  have  joined  the 
people,  if  a  resolute  attack  had  been  made 
upon  them  P  Where  had  the  mayor  any 
resolute  men  to  make  that  attack,  if 
twenty  or  thirty  resolute  men  could  have 

Suelled  the  mob  in  those  places  P  But 
lis  number  of  resolute  men  were  not 
such  men  as  attended  the  mayor;  cer- 
tainly, upon  this  occasion,  the  persons  who 
attended  as  special  constables  went  away 
the  night  before.  Where  should  he  find 
those  resolute  men  P  And  unless  they  were 
persons  used  to  this  kind  of  conflict,  they 
would  be  of  no  ase.  Resolute  men  of  this 
kind  are  not  so  easy  to  be  found,  resolute 
men,  men  such  as  would  overpower  a 
^eater  number  than  their  own  body ;  if 
it  is  only  ten  opposed  to  ten,  or  twenty 
opposed  to  twenty,  nothing  is  gained. 
These  resolute  men  are  to  go  and  risk 
their  lives ;  and  you  are  to  consider,  first, 
whether  these  resolute  men  spoken  of 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  protect  the 
places  attacked ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
mayor  had  any  of  those  whom  he  could 
have  got  to  go  there. 

Then,  as  to  not  protecting  the  Gaol,  there 
is  the  same  answer.  Gentlemen,  with  re- 
gard to  the  attack  upon  the  Bridewell,  that 
was  made  when  the  mayor  was  gone  to  the 
** White  Lion"  to  repose. (6)  It  does  not 
appear  be  had  any  notice  of  the  attack,  and 
that  consequently,  whatever  might  be  the 
case  as  to  any  other  magistrate  who  might 
be  called  upon  to  send  a  sufficient  force  there, 
it  is  no  default  of  the  mayor  in  not  send- 
ing a  sufficient  force  to  protect  it.  With 
regard  to  the  mayor  going  to  the  "  White 
Lion,"  I  may  observe  here — I  should  have 
noticed  it  atterwards — that  he  was  advised 
to  go  there.  It  appears  that  the  mayor 
had  been  up  all  night ;  he  had  not  gone 
to  bed  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  he  had 
had  no  food.  He  was  seen  to  eat  none  by 
the  persons  with  him,  who  would  have 
seen  it  if  he  had  taken  any ;  he  was  ad- 
vised by  several  of  1  he  magistrates  to  go 
to  the  "White  Lion,"  which  is  in  the 
same  street  with  the  Guildhall,  and  there- 
fore, when  he  was  there  he  was  within, 
call.  His  going  there  was  only  like  going 
to  another  room  in  tho  house  to  take  some. 

(a)  See  above,  pp.  61,  107. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  363. 
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repose  Tand  be  was  found,  when  sent  for, 
ready  to  come  immediately.  He  was  shav- 
ing himself,  and  the  room  did  not  appear 
as  if  the  bed  had  been  lam  on.  It  is  for 
you  to  consider  whether  the  mayor  was 
not  justified  in  taking  a  little  repose,  even 
if  he  had  taken  more  than  he  did.  He 
had  been  up  all  night,  and  was  there  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and  there 
was  a  sufficient  number  oF  magistrates  at 
the  G-nildhall  to  giye  any  orders  to  the 
military  or  any  civil  power.  It  is  for  you 
to  consider  whether  tnere  was  any  harm  in 
a  man  going  there  to  take  a  little  repose, 
when  it  was  only  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  Guildhall,  when  he  was  within 
-  call,  and  when  he  was  called  he  came 
almost  immediately. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  to  not  protecting  the 
Gaol,  the  same  answer  is  given,  and  you 
have  to  take  into  consideration  whether  the 
same  answer  justifies  the  mayor,that  he  had 
no  adequate  force  of  resolute  men  to  send. 
It  appears  that  two  of  the  magistrates 
did  go  out  with  some  persons,  but  their 
force  was  not  adequate ;  they  could  do 
nothing;  and  they  came  back  again.  Then, 
as  to  the  toll-house  and  dock-gates,  you 
will  have  to  consider  whether  the  same 
answer  applies  there.  It  has  been  said 
as  to  the  Gaol,  that  the  communication 
between  the  Guol  and  the  rest  of  the  city 
might  have  been  cut  ofi'.(a)  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  might  or  might  not,  but  that 
would  have  been  the  act  of  a  military  man 
in  destroying  a  bridge  to  cut  ofi*  the  com- 
munication ;  you  could  not  have  expected 
•  it  from  a  civil  officer  who  might  never 
have  heard  of  cutting  ofi*  a  communication 
in  that  way  in  his  lite.  It  is  what  a  mili- 
tary officer  should  have  done,  and  not  a 
civil  officer ;  but  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
the  mayor  should  destroy  the  drawbridge 
or  draw  it  up  p  It  is  cutting  off  the  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  town,  and 
if  that  was  cut  off  the  mob  could  have 
had  no  resistance  from  that  part  of  the 
town,  and  you  woald  have  to  consider 
whether  that  was  a  prudent  thing.  It 
might  have  been  a  prudent  thing  in  the 
opinion  of  a  military  man;  but  the  question 
is,  whether  it  is  a  thing  naturally  to  occur 
to  a  man  in  a  civil  situation,  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  it  being  a  thing  relating  to 
military  tactics.  Lawford's  Gate  is  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  city ;  and  is  not  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  against  the 
mayor. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  charge  is  for  not 
going  and  protecting  the  Bishop's  Palace. 
It  appears  that  the  r  a  lace  was  attacked  by 
the  mob,  and  that  some  of  the  3rd  Dragoons 
were  about  it  at  the  time  to  protect  it, 
and  that  some  of  the  mob  were  taken,  as 


(a)  See  above,  p.  49S. 


it  is  said,  into  custody.  Alderman  Complin 
went  with  several  more  to  render  his 
assistance,  but  before  he  got  there,  there 
was  a  party  of  three  or  four  who  had  got 
into  the  Bishop's  Palace,  where  they  had 
secured  some  of  the  prisoners  and  put  out 
the  fire  which  had  been  lighted.  Besides 
Alderman  Cannplin,  it  appears  that  the 
mayor  also  with  a  party  went  there.  Mr. 
Alderman  Ga/nyplin  appears  to  have  gone 
first.  This  is  a  charge  against  the  mayor, 
and  some  of  the  witnesses  say  that  they 
heard  the  mayor  propose  to  go,  and 
attempt  to  go,  and  actually  turned  back. 
So  far  that  act  is  a  charge  of  persona, 
cowardice — that  he  offered  to  go,  and  did 
not  got,  but  slunk  back.  Those  gentlemen 
could  not  have  seen  the  whole  of  the  trans- 
action. They  might  see  him  attempt  to  go 
and  go  back ;  but  it  is  upon  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Serjeant  LucUowla)  that  he  did  go 
back,  but  that  he  was  not  away  above  a 
minute,  and  that  he  then  repaired  to  the 
Palace,  though  he  did  not  quite  get  to  the 
spot.  There  was  no  want  of  personal 
courage,  because  he  did  go  with  a  law 
officer  of  the  corporation  and  a  great 
many  other  persons  to  the  spot.  Then, 
gentlemen,  wnen  they  got  there  the  mob 
were  drawn  off;  the  soldiers  bad  snrrounded 
them,  and  the  mayor  was  desired  to  go  to 
the  recruiting  office,  where  he  might  see 
that  they  had  surrounded  them.  All  at 
once  the  soldiers  retired,  for  what  reason 
we  do  not  know,  and  we  have  no  account 
of  it.  But  when  these  prisoners  were 
secured  the  soldiers  left,  and  the  mob  came 
in  very  p;reat  bodies;  and  in  fact  while 
the  soldiers  were  there  you  have  it  in 
evidence  what  the  condnct  of  the  soldiers 
was,  that  they  prevented  the  Bishop's 
servants  securing  the  plunderers  and  tne 
property,  and  that  they  protected  the  mob 
to  a  certain  degree,  if  not  co-operating 
with  them,  at  least  doing  that  which 
amounted  to  a  protection  to  them.  You 
see  what  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  was. 
They  not  only  withdrew,  but  you  have 
heard  described  what  their  conduct  watf 
to  the  persons  assisting  in  the  protection 
of  the  Palace.  Then  the  soldiers  were 
withdrawn ;  and  it  appears  that  the  mob 
came  up  in  very  great  force,  that  they 
soon  afterwards  demolished  the  palace, 
that  they  set  fire  to  it,  the  fire  having  been 
before  extinguished,  and  the  Palace  was 
destroyed.  The  small  force  that  bad  gone 
with  Mr.  Alderman  Camplin  and  the 
mayor  were  perfectly  inadequate  to  protect 
the  palace.  Many  of  the  party  deserted 
them  and  went  away,  and  it  is  for  you  to 
say,  whether  you  can  impute  any  mis- 
conduct to  the  mayor  in  that  respect,  in 
not  protecting  the  palace. 

(a)  See  above,  p.  894. 
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Now  then,  gentlemen,  another  ehorge 
against  the  mayor  is,  that  he  knowing  that 
the  Dodington  troop  of  horse  were  ezpeoted 
and  having  notice  of  it,  a  messenger  haT- 
ing  been  sent  to  Captain  Codrington,  the 
mayor  was  in  such  a  situation  that  he  could 
not  receive  them.  Now,  gentlemen,  upon 
the  arrival  of  Captain  CMhrington's  troop, 
it  was  to  be  expected  to  be  placed  m 
(quarters,  and  a  place  was  found  acoord- 
ingly — Fisher* 8  Repository. 

[The  learned  judge  stated  the  effect  of 
the  evidence.  (a)I 

It  appears  that  Captain  Ood/rvngton, 
upon  gomg  up  there,  was  told  they  had 
no  accommodation  for  a  horse,  much  less 
for  a  troop,  and  that  Captain  OoArvngton, 
finding  there  was  no  accommodation, 
went  away.  (6)  I  should  doubt  whether 
that  person,  whoever  he  was,  was  stationed 
to  give  that  information  to  Captain  God' 
rington.  Probably  he  was  some  person  who 
wished  the  troop  not  to  act.  However  it 
was  most  extraordinary,  for  the  stable  was 
in  a  state  of  preparation  to  receive  the 
military,  and  it  is  inconsistent  that  a  per- 
son should  be  stationed  there  to  tell  them 
thev  could  not  be  received.  He  must  have 
spoken  without  any  knowledge  upon  the 
subject,  or  from  not  wishing  to  have  them 
there.  But  it  so  happened  that  Captain 
CodrmgUm  left  the  city,  and  he  retired 
four  miles  out  of  the  town,  and  no  efficient 
assistance  could  be  had  from  him.  Was 
that  the  fault  of  the  mayor  P  That  is  the 
point  you  are  inquiring  into. 

Then,  gentlemen,  another  charge  upon 
the  mayor  is,  that  upon  being  required  to 
ride  along  with  Major  Beckufith,  he  did 
not  do  so.  Grentlemen,  in  my  opinion  he 
was  not  bound  to  do  so  in  point  of  law. 
I  do  not  apprehend  that  a  justice  of  the 
peace  is  bound  to  ride  along  and  charge 
with  the  military.  I  think  he  was  not 
bound  to  do  so.  A  military  officer  may  act 
without  authority  of  the  magistrate  if  he 
chooses  to  take  the  responsibility ;  but 
though  that  is  the  strict  law,  there  are 
few  military  men  who  will  take  upon 
themselves  to  act  without  a  magistrate, 
except  on  the  most  pressing  occasion, 
where  it  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  destruction  of  life.  A  man, 
generally  speaking,  does  not  like  to  do  it 
without  the  authority  of  a  magistrate, 
though  the  authority  need  not  be  given 
by  his  presence.  The  mayor  did  give  his 
authority  to  act — the  order  has  been  given 
in  evidence — he  requested  Colonel  Brereton 
to  do  what  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
peace.  I  should  say,  in  pomt  of  law,  a 
magistrate  is  not  bound  to  ride  with  the 
soldiers,  and  more  particularly  upon  this 


(a)  9ee  fdxyye,  pp.  878,  418. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  267. 


occasion,  where  the  presence  of  the  mayor 
might  be  required  to  givo  general  direo 
tions.  If  he  made  one  charge,  he  muBt 
make  as  many  other  charges  as  the  sol- 
diers make,  it  is  not  in  evidence  that  the 
mayor  was  able  to  ride.  There  is  a  surmise 
that  he  had  been  seen  on  horseback ;  but 
he  was  not  a  gentleman  in  the  habit  of 
riding.  I  am  not  certain  whether  some 
one  person  did  not  see  him  on  horseback. 
But  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  ride,  if  you 
make  a  charge,  but  you  must  Vide  as  sol- 
diers do.  If  you  do  not  ride  in  a  military 
manner,  the  probability  is  you  would  soon 
be  unhorsed,  and  do  more  harm  than 
good.  And  more  than  that,  if  a  man  was 
to  appear  in  a  plain  dress,  heading  the 
military,  if  the  mob  were  disposed  to  re- 
sist, the  mob  would  select  him  out  to  de- 
stroy him ;  and  I  do  not  apprehend  it  is 
any  part  of  the  duty  of  a  person  who  gives 
general  directions  to  expose  himself  to  all 
kinds  of  personal  danger.  It  is  the  case 
with  generals  in  the  army;  they  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  expose  themselves 
to  personal  danger.  If  his  troops  are  de- 
feated, a  general  officer  may  think  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  lead  them  on.  He  may 
go  and  lead  them,  as  being  the  first  man. 
But  in  the  general  conduct  of  military 
manoeuvres,  it  is  not  the  practice  for  a 
general  officer  to  expose  himself  in  the 
front  of  the  charge.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  a  magistrate  should  do  it.  I  can 
conceive  of  a  case  where  it  might  be  pru- 
dent for  a  magistrate  to  do  it,  where  there 
was  any  likdihood  of  the  military  not 
succeeding  for  want  of  a  magistrate.  But  • 
upon  this  occasion  it  was  not  necessary. 
Tne  mob  was  pretty  well  subdued.  They 
had  been  subdued  by  the  charge  of  the  drd 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  in  five  or  six  hours 
afterwards  by  the  14th  Light  Dragoons, 
who  had  been  sent  for,  when  Major  Mack-' 
worth  charged  with  them.  Colonel  Brereton 
refusing  to  do  so.  Therefore  there  were 
two  charges  before  Major  Beckwith  came 
in ;  the  mob  was  almost  defeated ;  and  it 
was  only  necessary  for  the  final  comple* 
tion  that  the  streets  should  be  cleared. 
It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  a 
magistrate  to  charge  with  them. 

Then,  gentlemen,  the  next  ground  of 
charge  is,  that  he  did  not  attend  to  the 
fire-arms  in  the  town.  The  evidence  given 
is,  that  fire-arms  were  mentioned ;  but  it 
would  rather  appear,  from  the  azkswer  of 
the  ma^trates,  that  attention  had  not 
been  paid  to  the  preparing  of  fire-arms. 
Alderman  Daniel  is  supposed  to  hare  said 
that  the  best  t^ing  to  be  done  wiiii  the 
fire-arms  would  be  to  throw  them  into  the 
Float,  (a)  But  the  question  is,  whether  it  wbb 
a  prudent  concealment  for  the  magiabtiitee 


(a)  See  above,  p.  263, 
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not  to  8aj  what  had  been  done  with  thenu 
On  the  Sunday  morning  yon  find  that  ap- 
plications had  been  made  to  the  gunsmiths 
to  collect  arms.  The  magistrates  had  done 
that.  Thej  had  not  neglected  it,  and  it 
was  not  prudent  that  the  public  should 
know  what  the  magistrates  had  done  with 
the  arms.  An  attack  might  have  been 
made  upon  them,  and  it  was  very  right 
and  proper  what  they  did.  They  had  done 
all  that  they  could  to  secure  a  good  many. 
What  thev  did  with  the  rest  is  not  in  evi- 
dence, besides,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  ma^strate,  or  that  he  would 
be  liable  to  a  cnminal  information,  if  he 
did  not  go  to  the  gunsmiths.  All  he  can 
do  is,  as  I  said  before,  to  giye  that  reason- 
able warning  to  the  people  to  come  for- 
ward, and,  as  I  told  you  before,  he  was 
not  bound  to  put  fire-arms  into  their 
hands.  If  he  nad  them,  and  could  not 
use  them,  he  could  only  keep  them  from 
the  hands  of  the  mob ;  but  whatever  is 
the  duty  of  a  magistrate  in  that  way,  the 
neglect  to  do  it  will  not  amount  to  a  cri- 
minal neglect.  A  prudent  man  might  do 
it,  but  you  are  not  to  consider  that ;  you 
are  t.o  consider  whether  there  has  been  an 
infraction  of  the  law  upon  this  occasion. 
Then,  gentlemen,  anotner  thing  is,  his 
neglect  in  not  keeping  a  disposable  force. 
As  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  he  had  not 
a  suffioient  number  to  allow  of  his  keeping 
a  disposable  force ;  and  though  it  may  be 
the  auty  of  a  military  officer,  it  is  not  that 
of  a  magistrate,  and  unless  you  find  he  is 
guilty  of  wilful  default,  which  he  is  not 
nere,  you  cannot  find  him  guilty  upon  this 
charge. 

Then,  gentlemen,  the  next  thing  for 
your  consideration  is  that  of  the  personal 
conduct  of  the  mayor.  I  have  before  dis- 
posed of  his  going  upstairs  on  the  Satur- 
day evening.  He  went  up  because  the 
stones  were  throwing  in,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  barricade  the  lower  windows 
with  beds,  and  he  had  a  better  opportunity 
of  seeing  upstairs  what  the  mob  were 
doing.  Then,  gentlemen,  the  next  thing 
is,  he  left  the  Mansion  House  on  the  Sun- 
day. Gentlemen,  with  regard  to  that,  it 
is  proved  he  did  leave  it  on  the  Sunday ; 
but  you  have  it  given  in  the  testimony  of 
Major  Mackworth  that  his  life  was  in 
danger  upon  that  occasion. (a)  The  mayor 
said, "  I  am  unwilling  to  do  it."  The  mayor 
seem  s  to  have  had  that  kind  of  feeling  in  not 
leaving  the  Mansion  House  that  the  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  has  when  his  ship  has  been 
wrecked ;  he  is  the  last  man  to  leave  the 
ship.  On  this  occasion  the  major  said, 
"  I  am  unwilling  to  do  it."  Maior  MacJe- 
worth  said,  "  As  a  military  man,  I  tell  you 
it  is  your  duty  to  do  it ;  you  ought  to  do 

(a)  See  above,  p.  406. 


it."  And,  being  told  by  him  what  he  would 
hAve  done,  he  very  properly  did  it;  and  bv 
that  time  the  mob  had  collected  in  such 
force  that  he  was  obliged  to  get  out  at  the 
back.  The  particular  details  have  been 
proved  how  he  got  out.  The  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  endeavour  to  give  a 
ludicrous  account  of  it — ^that  he  was  seen 
in  the  larder,  and  that  the  women  helped 
him  up.  That  is  contradicted  on  the  other 
side.    Major  Mackworth  was  with  him. 


and  helped  him  up,  and  he  says  there 
no  woman  there.(a)  That  is  another  thing 
which  would  be  material,  if  it  was  a 
balance  of  testimony,  whether  you  believe 
the  account  given  by  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  or  for  the  defendant.  But  the 
thing  is  wholly  immaterial.  There  is  some 
ridicule  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  him  by 
saying  that  he  was  in  the  larder  and  water- 
closet.  The  mayor  was  to  get  away  in  the 
best  way  he  could.  Suppose  he  escaped 
by  those  means ;  there  is  nothing  in  that. 
I  do  not  think  you  have  at  all  to  consider 
the  balance  of  testimony ;  he  was  bound 
to  get  away  the  best  way  he  could.  The 
next  charge  is,  is  going  to  the  **  White 
Lion."(6)  I  have  remarked  upon  that, 
that  he  went  only  to  a  place  in  the  same 
street,  where  he  was  within  call,  and  being 
called,  he  came  immediately  afterwards. 
That  forms  the  part  as  to  the  **  White 
Lion." 

Then  there  is  another  thing — that  there 
appeared  to  be  a  concealment,  a  want  of 
personal  courage,  and  a  disposition  to 
endeavour  to  escape  in  some  underhand 
way,  when  he  inquired  about  the  means  of 
escape  from  the  recruiting  office.  Now, 
the  two  sergeanta(c)  would  endeavour  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  asked  to  be  put  in 
a  particular  situation,  to  have  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  mob,  and  the  best 
way  of  getting  out,  as  if  he  was  desirous 
of  learning  what  would  be  the  best  means 
of  escape  from  the  recruiting  office.  I  do 
not  think  it  material  to  go  into  the  balance 
of  testimony  here  any  further  than  I  may 
say  this — tnat  he  appears  to  have  been 
twice  at  the  recruiting  office.  At  the  first 
time,  there  was  no  danger  apprehended; 
the  mob  were  not  at  all  near ;  and  they 
might  as  well  have  walked  out  of  the 
recruiting  office  at  that  time,  as  that  day 
week  before.  No  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  if  no  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended, is  it  likely  he  would  make  inquiry 
as  to  how  he  could  escape?  So  that  there 
can  be  no  kind  of  question  upon  that,  and 
there  must  have  oeen  some  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  soldiers.  That 
will  be  for  you  to  consider,  and  if  you  find 

(a)  See  above,  p.  407. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  S68. 

(c)  Flattfl  sod  Dinidge.    See  above,  pp.  318, 
823. 
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there  was  no  neceseity  to  inquire  for  the 
means  of  escape,  you  will  hardly  believe 
he  did.  As  to  his  being  there  a  second 
time,  there  was  then  some  danger,  and  he 
conld  not  get  to  the  Council  Hoase,  and 
he  might  then  be  considering  where  he  was 
to  go  to,  because  the  mob  was  in  the  rear  of 
the  rear  of  the  palace,  and  in  his  front,  if 
he  attempted  to  go  to  the  Council  House  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  very  natural.  But, 
as  to  his  askiug  these  questions  of  the 
sergeants^  you  have  it  in  evidence  by  per- 
sons who  were  there  that  no  such  discus- 
sion took  place. (a)  But  the  whole  of  the 
time  of  his  being  at  the  recruiting  office 
the  second  time,  is  not  filled  up  by  the 
persons  who  accompanied  him.  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Ludlow  went  away  upon  one  occasion, 
and  others  were  left  with  him ;  but  they 
do  not  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  time  spoken 
to  by  the  sergeants.  They  swear  that 
while  they  were  there  nothing  of  the  kind 
passed  ns  is  related  by  them;  but  the 
time  is  not  quite  filled  up. 

Gentlemen,  such  a  conversation  might 
have  taken  place  as  is  alleged,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  anything  in  it.  Suppos- 
ing it  was  the  case  that  the  mayor  wished 
to  escape,  he  might  inquire  the  best  means ; 
he  might  not  wish  to  go  out  in  front  of  the 
recruiting  office,  where  the  mob  was  in 
full  force,  and  he  could  not  get  away  in 
the  other  direction.  Therefore  it  was  very 
natural  that  he  should  wish  to  escape,  and 
he  did  afterwards  make  his  escape,  and 
went  away  as  well  as  he  could.  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Ludlow  went  away  first,  the  mayor 
was  left,  and  he  went  with  Mr.  Banid. 
Now  then,  gentlemen,  there  is  another 
charge  about  his  going  with  Mr.  Bcmid. 
It  appears  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  Col- 
lege Green.  He  asked,  *'  Is  there  anything 
more  I  can  doP"  and  Mr.  Daniel  said, 
•'Nothing  more."  Mx.  Daniel  then  pro- 
posed to  take  him  to  Clifton.  Ton  observe 
that  the  mayor  had  no  habitation  of  his 
own  except  the  Mansion  House,  which  he 
could  not  go  to ;  and  where  was  he  to  go  P 
He  must  either  remain  lurking  about  the 
streets  all  ni^ht,  or  go  to  some  habitation. 

It  is  suggested  that  he  might  have  re- 
mained at  the  recruiting  office.  You  will 
consider  whether  it  would  have  been  pru- 
dent for  him  to  remain  there,  a  very  little 
distance  from  the  Palace,  and  where  it 
would  have  been  in  all  probability  soon 
discovered  that  the  mayor  was  there ;  and 
if  he  had  been  discovered  there,  yoxi  can- 
not tell  the  consequences.  But  it  is  for 
you  to  consider  whether,  if  the  mayor  had 
1  emained  there,  he  would  have  been  found 
out.  Then,  he  says,  "  I  will  not  leave  the 
city ;  Clifton  is  out  of  the  bounds  of  the 
city,  and  I  will  not  go  there."    Then  Mr. 

(a)  See  above,  p.  866. 


Danid  suggested  to  him,  "  My  partner 
lives  in  this  neighbourhood,  we' will  go 
there,"  and  he  remains  there  for  some 
time. (a)  The  mayor,  at  that  time,  is  anxious 
to  have  it  known  where  he  was,  and  a 
person  who  was  passing,  whom  Mr.  Danid 
did  not  know,  was  trusted  with  some 
letters  he  was  to  take  to  Mr.  Serjeant 
Ludlow,  and  one  of  the  sheriffii,  and 
several  persons,  to  say  where  he  was. 
The  mayor  said,  **  I  wish  them  to  know 
where  I  am."  Then,  upon  that  occasion, 
he  is  turned  out,  after  he  had  remained 
there  an  hour. 

[The  learned  judge  stated  the  effect  of 
the  evidence  as  to  what  passed  while  the 
mayor  was  at  Mr.  Fripp's  house. (&)] 

It  appears  that  early  in  the  morning, 
between  two  and  three  o'clock,  a  person 
who  had  been  to  Queen  Square,  and 
saw  the  mob  to  be  very  much  reduced^ 
thought  that  a  small  party  of  military 
would  be  sufficient  to  quell  them.  He 
had  heard  that  the  mayor  was  at  Mr. 
Fripp*8,  how  he  heard  it  we  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  clear  it  was  known  that  he  was 
there.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  gain- 
ing admittance  at  first,  but  he  was  ad- 
mitted ;  and  at  that  time  it  is  clear  it  was 
known  to  several  people.  Mr.  Serjeant 
Ludlow  knew  where  to  apply  about  the 
billets.  This  person,  Mr.  Goldney,  knew 
where  to  apply  to  get  tho  militarvj  and, 
therefore,  it  was  known  where  he  was. 
And  he  says  that  it  was  the  mayor's  sug- 
gestion, before  the  note  was  given  to  Mr. 
Goldney,  that  it  should  be  mentioned  where 
he  was  more  distinctly;  but  Mr.  FHpp 
seemed  to  think,  as  it  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  former  note,  that  it  need  not  be 
mentioned  again.  Mr.  Ooldney  took  the 
note  to  Captain  Warrington^  who  did  not 
act  upon  it  at  the  time.  Ultimately, 
Colonel  Brereton  did  bring  the  troop  in, 
and  the  mob  were  dispersed.  Mr.  Fripp, 
it  appears,  upon  this  occasion  desired  Mr. 
Goldney  not  to  say  where  the  mayor  was ; 
he  mi^ht  not  wish  it  to  be  knovm ;  but 
there  is  no  personal  concealment  on  the 
part  of  the  mayor. 

Then,  gentlemen,  there  is  some  contra- 
diction about  what  occurred  at  Mr.  Sheriff 
Laj£e.  The  servant(c)  there  says  he  knew 
the  mayor,  and  that  there  was  some  inti- 
mation given  by  Mr.  Danid  that  he  waa 
not  to  tell  where  the  mayor  was  goin^. 
Townsend  distinctly  swears  that  aU  this 
passed.  ((2 J  On  tho  other  hand, Mr.  Dani62(6) 
says  that  it  did  not  pass,  or  he  should  have 
recollected  it.    He  says  it  could  not  have 

(a)  See  abore,  p.  423. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  430. 
(c)  James  Towusvud. 
(<f)  See  above,  p.  126. 
{e)  See  above,  p.  425. 
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passed,  beoanse,  at  the  time  he  left  Mr. 
Sheriff  L<m*8,  he  did  not  know  where  he 
was  going,  and  that  the  reason  he  did 
not  gain^  admittance  there  was  because 
Mr.  Sheriff  Loot* 8  familj  had  gone  away, 
and  that  directions  had  been  left  with  the 
servants  that  if  the  mob  attacked  the 
house  they  were  to  throw  the  coping  stones 
down  from  the  roof,  and  set  away  as  well 
as  they  oonld.  He  sa^s  he  did  not  know 
where  to  go  at  that  time,  and  that  it  was 
by  mere  chance  that  Mr.  Fripp't  house 
was  suggested.  He  gires  that  reason  why 
it  could  not  haye  been  mentioned.  Gen- 
tlemen, that  is  denied.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  for  you  to  consider  the  balance  of  testi- 
mony hetween  Townte/nd  and  Mr.  Banid, 
because  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Damiel 
mm;ht  wish  it  to  be  concealed ;  whether  he 
did  or  not,  it  does  not  appear  l^t  the 
mayor  wished  it.  However,  it  appears 
that  the  person  in  whose  house  he  went 
wished  him  to  be  concealed,  and  that  l&i, 
Daniel  might  express  that  wish  to  Towna- 
endf  and  it  might  be  no  more  than  was 
proper.  He  might  be  afraid  of  its  being 
Known  to  more  than  the  proper  authorities. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Lttdlow  knew  where  he  was, 
and  Mr.  Goldney  knew  where  he  was ;  and 
it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  that  is  that 
sort  of  concealment  which  is  a  dereliction 
of  duty  in  avoiding  places  where  persons 
might  have  communication  with  him.  It 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  other 
occasion  to  which  the  charge  can  apply. 

Then,  as  to  the  personal  courage  oi  the 
mayor,  see  the  testimony  of  Major  Mack' 
worth.{a)  He  says  he  never  saw  a  man  more 
cool  and  collected  in  his  life.  He  gives 
him  credit  for  beinff  peifectly  cool  and 
collected ;  though  the  stones  were  flying 
about  him,  he  was  the  person  most 
cool  and  collected  of  the  ytatj ;  and  you 
have  it  from  the  other  witnesses  that  on 
the  Monday  he  is  prfectly  cool  and  col- 
lected, not  having  oeen  in  bed  two  nights. 
All  the  witnesses  speak  to  his  not  mani- 
festing any  want  of  personal  courage  or 
seeming  to  be  at  all  intimidated.  Gen- 
tlemen, he  was  placed  in  a  most  unfortu- 
nate situation  altogether.  There  was  no 
military  to  act  for  him  ;  part  of  the  mili- 
tary had  been  sent  away,  and  part  refused 
to  act;  the  civil  force  only  attended  in 
«mall  numbers ;  and  in  the  situation  he 
was,  what  more  could  he  doP  It  ap- 
pears there  was  a  general  kind  of  feeling 
X'nsl  the  corporation  as  to  the  question 
it  Reform,  and  there  was  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  to  quell  the 
mob.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  made  a  cause 
of  complaint  that  when  the  people  went 
to  the  Guildhall  the  doors  were  closed. 
And  the  people  could  not  get  admittance. 

(a)  See  above,  p.  406. 


The  doors  would  be  yery  properly  closed ; 
the  great  doors  are  not  opened  upon  any 
occasion  except  when  business  is  transact- 
ing, and  it  would  not  have  been  a  prudent 
thing  to  have  opened  them.  Bat  there 
were  persons  stationed  at  the  other  door, 
where  people  might  have  found  their  way 
in  to  the  magistretes.  Then  the  witnesses 
say  there  was  no  magistrate  to  be  found 
there.  The  magistrates  were  always  in  the 
building,  although  in  a  private  room, 
because  other  witnesses  saw  the  magis- 
trates there,  and  it  does  not  appear  tbAt 
the  magistrates  were  concealmg  them- 
selves in  any  way;  they  seem  to  have 
come  down  upon  those  occasions  wheneyer 
required. 

Gentlemen,  I  haye  omitted  to  state  to 
you  that  one  of  the  charges  is,  that  he 
did  not  do  his  utmost  in  endeavouring  to 
preserve  Queen  Square.  That  appeared 
to  be  a  hopeless  case.  The  mob  there  was 
infinitely  beyond  what  it  was  in  any  of 
the  other  places,  the  Bridewell,  the  Gaol, 
the  dock  ffates,  or  the  Bishop's  Palace ; 
the  force  there  was  immense,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses, it  would  have  required  a  very 
strong  military  force  to  quell  them.  H!e 
could  not  get  there ;  it  was  not  in  his 

Sower  to  get  there  ;  he  was  between  two 
res,  if  I  may  use  the  expression;  the 
mob  preyented  his  getting  forward  in  that 
direction,  and  the  mob  in  the  Bishop's 
Palace  shut  him  out  the  other  way.  Be- 
sides that,  he  had  made  his  last  effort  in 
ffoing  up  to  the  Bishop's  Palace ;  his  people 
had  left  him,  and  he  could  not  have  gone 
to  Queen  Square.  He  had  not  a  single 
man  at  that  time,  and  the  mob  was  so 
great  that  a  very  large  force  would  haye 
been  necessary  to  have  suppressed  it. 
Certainly,  the  next  morning,  oy  two  or 
three  o'clock,  when  the  people  were  tired 
of  burning,  Mr.  Ghldney  went  to  find 
out  the  mayor  and  get  directions  for  the 
military ;  that  was  at  five  in  the  morning. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  made  a  remark 
to  you  as  to  a  small  force  being  sufficient 
to  defeat  the  mob  on  this  occasion.  In 
the  first  place,  the  question  is,  whether 
the  mayor  could  have  had  such  a  force  P 
Those  men  must  haye  been  extremely  re- 
solute men,  who  had  been  used  to  dimger, 
and  would  face  danger,  because,  accorcung 
to  one  of  the  witnesses,  by  resolute  men 
he  meant  men  used  to  take  knocks — ^men 
who  did  not  mind  taking  hard  blows  as 
well  as  giving  them.  Had  the  mayor  any 
such  men  P  It  may  be  said,  it  was  his 
duty  to  hire  them.  It  was  no  part  of  his 
duty  to  hire  them.  If  he  had  hired  them, 
who  was  to  pay  for  themP  But  inde- 
pendently of  that,  he  is  not  bound  to  hire 
such  men ;  he  is  to  collect  all  those  who 
would   come   upon   reasonable  warning. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  the  onlj  other  remark  I 
haTe  to  make  ia,  as  to  the  expression  that 
was  used  to  the  mayor  by  Mfgor  Bechwiih, 
when  the  magistrates  one  i^ter  another 
refused  to  accompany  him,  and  the  mayor 
amongst  others.  They  talk  of  saying  their 
property,  and  the  mayor  was  one  of  those 
who  refused  to  sign  the  order.(a) 

f  rhe  judge  read  his  notes  of  the  eyi- 
dence.I 

Gentlemen,  with  regard  to  that  con- 
Tersation  where  they  talked  of  pre« 
serving  their  proper^,  it  miffht  show 
the  quo  animo,  if  a  sufficient  force  had 
not  been  collected  upon  the  former  occa- 
sion ;  and  if  there  was  what  you  thought 
amounted  to  a  neglect  of  duty,  you  might 
think  they  were  influenced  in  some  mea- 
sure by  a  desire  to  preserve  their  pro- 
perty.  But  is  any  neglect  proved  P  xou 
are  to  say,  from  any  expression  of  that 
kind  used,  whether  they  wished  to  pre- 
serve their  property ;  if  neglect  is  proyed, 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  But  we  are  only 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  mayor.  Look  at 
the  whole  conduct  of  Mr.  Pmney,  and  see 
if  it  amounts  to  neglect  of  duty.  He  did 
sign  the  order ;  he  made  no  difficulty  in 
affixing  his  signature ;  it  was  proyed  to 
have  his  signature,  and  to  be  addressed 
to  Mn^or  Bechwith.  You  are  to  consider, 
looking  at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pirmey, 
whether  he  was  influenced  by  any  desire 
about  his  property ;  you  have  the  whole 
of  his  conduct,  and  you  will  see  whether 
he  was  likely  to  be  influenced  by  it.  The 
question  can  never  arise,  unless  you  think 
he  has  neglected  his  duty ;  if  you  think 
it  is  doubtful,  it  can  only  arise  in  that 
way  to  explain  what  he  has  done.  It  is 
not  the  duty  of  any  magistrate  to  ride 
with  the  troops.  Now,  these  are  the 
general  remarks  I  have  to  make  upon  the 
case.  Ton  have  heard  the  evidence;  if 
you  wish  me  to  go  through  the  evidence, 
and  make  comments  upon  any  parts  of  it, 
I  will  do  so. 

A  Jwyman :  No,  my  Lord  ;  it  is  quite 
unnecessary. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  If  you  do  uot  wish  that 
to  be  done,  the  case  is  now  entirely  for 
your  consideration.  You  see  the  difficulty 
m  which  any  person  in  the  situation  of  the 
mayor  is  placed.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is 
put  in  a  situation  of  extreme  peril,  if  he 
exceeds  his  duty;  and  he  is  placed  in  a 
situation  of  extreme  peril  if  ne  does  not 
come  up  to  his  duty ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  point  of  law,  if  a  man  does  not 
come  up  to  the  very  point  at  which  he  is 
to  do  his  duty,  he  is  liable. 

The  whole  case  is  before  you.  You  are 
to  consider  that  this  is  a  general  indefi- 
nite duurge ;  it  is  not  any  specific  thing 

(a)  See  above,  p.  S68. 


that  is  to  be  done,  but  a  general  derelio* 
tion  of  duty — ^not  collecting  a  sufficient 
force.  It  is  for  your  consideration.  The 
Question  is,  whether  he  used  those  means 
tnat  the  law  directs,  to  call  out  a  sufficient 
force,  and  whether,  when  the  force  was 
assembled,  he  made  all  the  use  that  tl^e 
law  requires  of  such  a  force  as  he  actoallj 
collected.  He  was  not  bound  to  endeavour 
to  get  any  other  force  than  that  which 
came  to  him  upon  his  warning;  that  is 
what  the  law  required.  It  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance  to  men  acting  as 
magistrates  in  this  country.  I  commented 
before  upon  the  case  of  Mr.  Kennett,  whsre 
there  was  a  specific  charge  brought  against 
him,  but  the  conviction  of  that  individual 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  magistrate  is  put 
in  a  situation  of  a  very  gre^t  degree  of 
responsibility.  You  will  take  into  oonsi- 
deration  whether  there  has  been  criminal 
neglect(a) ;  if  you  are  of  opinion  there  has 
been  criminal  neglect,  you  will  find  tha 
defendant  Guilty ;  if  there  has  not  been 
criminal  neglect,  you  will  find  him  Not 
Guilty.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me 
to  state  over  again  what  I  have  already 
stated  upon  the  law  of  the  case.  If  either 
of  my  learned  brothers  wish  to  add  any- 
thing, by  the  rules  of  the  Court,  they  are 
at  liberty  to  address  you. 

Pasks,  J. :  It  is  not  necessary  at  all. 

Foremcm  of  the  Jury :  May  we  retire,  my 
LordP 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  Certainly. 

The  jury  retired  at  a  quarter  before  one 
o'clock,  and  returned  into  Court  at  eight 
minutes  past  one. 


(a)  "  Negligence  simply,**  said  Blackburn,  J., 
in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  in  Heg.  v.  Eyre, 
**  mere  error  of  judgment  in  not  doing  all  that 
he  ought  to  have  done  would  not  be  matter 
which  a  man  would  be  criminally  responsible 
for ;  but  if  he  did  so  far  neglect  his  duty  that 
he  ought  to  have  discharged  according  to  the 
rule  there  laid  down  (in  i2.  v.  Pinney)  if  he  did 
not  do  that  which  a  man  of  reasonable  and 
ordinary  firmness  would  have  done  under  the 
circumstances,  to  such  a  degree  that  his  negleet 
of  duty  was  criminal,  then  he  should  be  found 
guiltjjT,  not  otherwise.  It  is  a  phrase  constantly 
used  in  criminal  ca»es,  but  the  amount  of  negli-  . 
gence  that  would  make  a  man  so  responsible 
cannot  be  defined.  It  is  not  a  little  failure  of 
duty  that  would  make  him  criminally  respon- 
sible ;  a  great  failure  of  duty  undoubtedly  would. 
The  Une  between  the  two  is  hard  to  define,  and 
must  be  left,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  each  in- 
dividual case,  to  the  common  sense  of  the  jury 
whether  or  not  the  degree  of  ftdlure  of  duty  ia 
criminal.  That  is  what  I  understand  to  be  laid 
down  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  at  that  time 
in  deciding  that  case  (B,  v.  Pmmey),**  p.  57  of 
■peoial  report  of  Beg.  v.  Eyre.  See  also  p.  65 
and  above. 
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l)eaUry(<j^ :  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  are 
yon  agreed  in  yonr  verdict  P 

Foreman  ofthe  Jury :  We  are. 

Deaiiry:  Do  yon  find  the  defendant 
Charle9  Pwmey  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the 
misdemeanours  imputed  to  his  charge  P 

Foremcm  of  the  Jv/ry :  We  unanimously 
find  Okcvrles  Finney,  late  Mayor  of  Bristol, 
not  guilty  of  the  misdemeanours  imputed 
to  his  charge.  We  are  unanimously  of 
opinion,  circumstanced  as  he  was,  menaced 
and  opposed  by  an  infuriated  and  reckless 
mob,  unsupported  by  any  sufiBoient  force, 
ciyil  or  military,  deserted  in  those  quar- 
ters where  he  might  reasonably  hare 
expected  assistance,  that  the  late  Mayor  of 
Bristol  acted,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
judfipment,  with  zeal  and  personal  courage. 

accurlett:  My  Lord,  I  am  desirous, 
before  the  jury  withdraw,  and  in  their 
presence,  to  assure  your  Lordships  that  in 
the  conduct  of  this  cause,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  concerned,  I  have  neither  intro- 
duced, nor  have  I  intended  to  introduce, 
an^  one  topic  that  did  not  grow  out  of  the 
evidence,  and  was  not  strictly  connected 
with  the  cause.  However,  as  his  Ma- 
jesty's Attorney  General  did  think  fit  yes- 
terday   

Pasxb,  «r. :  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
make  any  observation  of  that  kind,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  any  remarks  should  be 
made  upon  persons  not  before  the  Court, 
or  of  a  personal  nature  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

Scarlett:  Whoever  gave  my  learned 
friend  information  that  I  had  personal 
motives,  or  informed  him  of  the  facts  he 
insinuated,  has  ^ven  him  false  and  mali- 
cious information ;  and,  whenever  he 
makes  a  charge  against  me  that  I  can 
reply  to,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  my 
own  innocence  as  well  as  I  have  proved 
that  of  Mr.  Finney. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral :  I  hope  I  shall  be 
allowed 

Fa2K£,  J. :  It  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral:  Having  heard 
one  side,  I  hope  you  will  hear  the  other. 
I  was  not  in  the  least  degree  prepared  for 
this  most  extraordinary  statement  of  my 
learned  friend.  I  beg  to  say,  in  the  face 
of  your  Lordships,  and  of  the- jury,  and 
the  country,  upon  my  honour,  as  a  gentle- 
man, that  I  have  introduced  no  topic  that 
I  did  not  think  essential  for  the  right 

(a)  Master  of  the  Crown  Office. 


disposal  of  the  cause,  and  for  me  to  deal 
with  it  in  the  manner  I  have  dealt  with  it. 
As  to  what  has  been  said  of  information 
conveyed  to  me,  no  such  information  has 
been  conveyed.  I  have  merely  stated 
what  I  thought  right,  to  remove  a  pre- 
judice that  I  did  not  introduce.  I  appeal 
to  the  juiT  whether  any  personal  topic 
was  introauced  by  me,  in  bringing  the 
case  before  them. 

Faskb,  J.:  I  must  say  that  I  think 
this  had  better  have  been  omitted  on  both 
sides. 

The  Attorney  General  .*  I  did  not  intro- 
duce it. 

Faeke,  J. :  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
mean  to  proceed  with  the  other  cases,  (a) 

The  Attorney  General  (h):  I  have  no  in- 
tention to  announce  it  now;  but  those 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  attending  in  the 
other  cases  need  not  remain. 


Matebials  iCADB  USB  OF. — The  report  of 
Tindal,  C  J.'s  charge  is  from  a  report  of  it  pub- 
lished in  Bristol  in  1831  at  the  request  of  the 
grand  jury.  A  part  of  it  is  reprinted  in  5  C.  & 
P.  254.  The  information  is  copied  from  the 
original,  Easter  Term,  2  Will.  4.  (Out  Counties), 
No.  19.  The  above  report  of  the  trial  of  Finney 
is.  from  Gumey's  report.  Aid  has  been  derived 
from  the  papers  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
the  briefs  of  counsel,  the  proceedings  before  the 
committee  of  inquiry  and  the  courts-martial  on 
Colonel  Brereton  and  Captain  Warrington,  and 
the  reports  of  Finney's  case  in  5  C.  &  P.  254 
and  8  B.  &  Ad.  947. 


(a)  *'  The  foreman  of  the  special  jury  (Captain 
Gardiner^  asked  the  Court  to  order  that  the 
expenses  of  the  jury  might  be  paid,  as  they  had 
all  come  from  Berkshire,  and  had  been  in  at- 
tendance eight  days.  (Mr.  Justice  Littledale, 
having  conferred  with  Mr.  Justice  J.  Parke  and 
Mr.  JuKtioe  Taunton) — The  Court  have  no  power 
to  make  such  an  order. 

The  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  paid  each  of 
the  special  jurors  one  guinea.  There  were 
other  similar  informations  against  other  magis- 
trates of  Bristol  which  were  not  tried.  The  spe- 
cial jurors,  who  had  been  summoned  to  try 
informations  which  stood  next  in  order,  applied 
for  their  expenses,  stating  that  they  had  been 
in  attendance  daring  the  whole  of  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Pinney,  expecting  to  be  called.  They, 
however,  were  not  paid  anything."  5  C.  &  P., 
p.  981. 

(6)  This  was  the  last  case  of  importance  in 
which  Denman  appeared  as  counsel.  Cn  Nov.  6, 
1882,  he  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Qaeen's  Bench. 
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THE  KING  against  OEOBOE  FURSEY. 


Trial  of  George  Furset  before  Gaseleb,  J.^  Parke,  J.,(a)  Mr.  Re- 
corder Law,  and  a  Common  Jury,  in  the  Old  Court  at  the 
Sessions  House,  Old  Bailey,  on  July  4,  1833,  for  Feloniously 
Stabbing.    (Reported  in  6  0.  &  P.  81.) 

a  public  meeting  was  advertised  to  be  held  to  adopt  preparatory  measures  for  holding  a 
National  Conyention  as  the  onlj  means  of  obtaining  and  securing  the  rights  of  the  people.  It 
was  notified  publicly  b^  a  Secretary  of  State  that  the  meeting  was  dangerous  to  the  public  peace 
and  illegal.  The  meeting  was  held,  and,  without  the  proclamation  from  the  Riot  Act  being  read, 
was  forcibly  dispersed  by  the  police.  Two  of  the  police  when  taking  a  flag  from  one  of  the 
standard-bearers  at  the  meeting  were  stabbed. 

Ruled  by  the  Court. 

1.  Biot  and  Unlawful  Assembly. 

A  riotous  or  illegal  meeting  may  be  dispersed,  by  force  if  necessary,  although  the  proclama« 

tion  from  the  Riot  Act  om  not  been  read. 
A  meeting  **  to  adopt  preparatory  measures  for  holding  a  National  Convention  as  the  only 

means  of  obtaining  and  securing  the  rights  of  the  people  "  is  an  illegal  meeting. 

2.  Effect  of  Proclaiming  a  Meeting. 

A  notice  issued  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  describing  the  purpose  of  an  intended  public 
meeting  as  "  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  illegal "  is  no  evidence  of  the  purpose  of 
such  meeting,  and  does  not  make  the  meeting  illegal. 

Attending  an  illegal  meeting  knowing  it  to  be  so  is  an  offence,  although  no  proclamation 
declaring  the  meeting  to  be  illegal  has  been  issued  by  the  Government. 

3.  Murder. -^Killing  Person  lawfuUy  dispersing  Illegal  Meeting. 

Resistance  to  an  attempt  improperly  to  arrest  must  be  proportioned  to  the  attempt,  and  if  a 
man'  for  the  purpqse  of  such  resistance  should  kill  another  with  a  deadly  weapon  which  he 
prepared  beforehand  in  order  to  rerist  at  all  hasards  any  attempt  to  arrest  him,  hewould  be 
guilty  of  murder. 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Wensleydale. 


8E88I01IS  H0TJ8£,   OlD  BaILET. 

In  tlie  Old  Court. 

Thubsdjlt,  July  4, 1883. 

Before    Gjlselee,    J.,  Fabxs,    J.,    Mr. 
Recorder  Lawt  and  a  common  jury. 
FirBt  Middlesex  jury(a) : — 

John  McAU. 
John  Milne. 
William  Nash. 
William  Heury  Partridge. 
Thomas  Peppercorn. 
Thomas  Howell. 
Richard  Sheldrake. 
William  Stydolpb. 
Cephas  Slatterie. 
Samuel  Searl. 
Richard  Sturtivant. 
George  Travinard. 

Connsel  for  the  prosecntion:  Solicitor 

(a)  Old  Bailey  Sessions  Papers,  sixth  session, 
1838,  p.  586. 


€hnerdl,{a)  Adolphiu,  Wightfnan,(b)  and 
B.  Qwmey.{o) 

Connsel  for  the  Defendant:  PhilUjp$,{d) 
Cltvrheon, 

Indictment  on  the  stat.  9  Oeo.  4.  c.  81. 
B.  12.(e) 

The  first  count  charged  that  the 
prisoner  did  stab  and  wound  John  Brooke, 
with  intent  to  disable  him. 

The  second  count  charged  the  stabbing 
and  wounding  oi  John  Brooke  to  be  with  in- 
tent to  do  him  some  grievous  bodily  harm. 


(a)  Sir  John  Campbell,  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor. 

(6)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench. 

(e)  Afterwards  Recorder  of  London. 

(d)  Afterwards  one  of  Commisnoners  for  the 
Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors. 

(e)  The  prisoner  was  also  arraigned  on  the 
charge  of  stabbing  Henry  Chance  Redwood,  and 
pleaded  not  guilty. 
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The  third  coant  charged  ihatthe  prisoner 
did  stab  and  wound  John  Brooke,  he,  the 
said  John  Broolce,  being  a  constable  duly 
appointed  and  sworn  to  act  as  a  constable, 
nnder  and  bj  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, passed  in  10  Geo.  4.  c.  44  (The  Metro- 
politan Police  Act),  with  intent  to  resist 
and  prevent  the  lawful  apprehension  and 
detainer  of  him,,  the  saia  George  Fureey, 
for  an  offence  for  which  he  was  liable  to 
be  apprehended  and  detained ;  that  is  to 
say,  for  that  he,  together  with  divers  other 
persons,  to  wit,  five  hundred  other  per- 
sons, to  the  jurors  unknown,  were  tumul- 
tuonsly  assembled,  making  a  g^at tumult, 
riot,  and  affray,  in  view  of  the  said  John 
Broolce. 

The  fourth  count  was  similar  to  the 
third,  except  that  it  omitted  to  state  that 
John  Brooke  was  a  constable,  and  that  the 
riot,  Ac.  was  committed  in  his  view. 

The  fifth  count  was  the  same  as  the 
fourth,  except  that  it  did  not  state  the 
nature  of  the  offence  for  which  the  prisoner 
was  liable  to  be  apprehended  and  dfetained. 

Case  pos  thb  Pbosecutiok. 

The  Solicitor  General:  May  it  please 
your  Lordships,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  :  I 
nave  the  honour  to  attend  you  as  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  and  in  that  capacity, 
as  the  taw  now  stands,  I  have  a  rieht  to 
address  you  and  to  detail  to  you  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  as  I  propose  and  as 
I  am  instructed  to  give  them  in  evidence. 
That  privilege  I  waive.  I  will  neither 
make  statements  nor  comment.  The 
prisoner's  counsel  has  no  right  to  address 
you,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  not  equi- 
table that  there  should  be  a  power  to 
address  the  jury  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution, and  not  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner ; 
and  I  will  therefore  content  myself  with 
only  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly 
imploring  you  to  dismiss  from  your  recol- 
lection all  that  you  may  have  read  or 
heard  respecting  this  case,  that  the 
prisoner  may  have  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial ;  and  wtiatever  your  verdict  may  be, 
I  am  convincevi  it  will  satisfy  justice,  and 
that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  your 
country, 

John  JBroo^e.— Examined  by  the  Solicitor 
General, 

I  was  on  the  13th  of  May  a  constable 
belonging  to  the  C  Division  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police.  On  that  day  I  proceeded  to 
the  BidinR  School  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  Wo 
marched  down  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  then 
into  Calthorpe  Street.  There  were  several 
hundred  persons  in  the  street.  One  brought 
a  banner  folded  up  in  his  left  hand.  The 
prisoner  is  the  man  who  had  the  flag.  I  am 
certain  of  him.  When  he  came  opposite  to 
where  I  was  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  he 
o    €1636. 


raised  his  right  hand  and  stmck  me  on  the 
sixth  rib  on  the  left  side.  I  had  been 
doing  nothing  before  he  struck  me,  only 
commanding  the  sub-division.  I  neither 
raised  my  staff  nor  touched  any  individual 
since  I  carae  into  the  street,  nor  saw  any- 
body  else  attempt  to  do  so.  The  blow 
was  with  the  right  hand.  It  was  with 
an  instrument  something  like  a  dagger, 
seven  or  eight  inches  long.  The  hut  of 
the  dagger  was  brass.  After  I  received  the 
blow  I  retired  back  two  or  three  paces, 
and  after  I  had  retired  I  looked  particu- 
larly at  the  prisoner,  and  saw  an  instru- 
ment  like  a  oagger  in  his  right  hand.(a) 

Cross-examined  by  PkUUj^i. 

[My  rib  was  not  broken.I 

You  had  the  use  of  your  sight  P— YeSr 
till  I  was  wounded,  and  then  it  was  taken 
away. 

I  thought  yon  said  after  you  were 
wounded  you  looked  particularly  at  the 
prisoner.  How  could  that  be  if  it  was 
taken  away  P  If  what  you  have  sworn  be- 
quite  true,  that  after  you  were  wounded 
your  sight  was  taken  away,  how  could 
you  look  particularly  at  the  prisoner  P — It 
was  momentarily  afterwards,  but  I  had 
some  distance  to  go  before  I  got  out  of 
the  street. 

I  thought  yon  told  me,  or  rather  my 
learned  friend,  you  turned  round,  and 
saw  the  prisoner  with  another  policeman  P 
— I  did. 

Your  sight  was  not  gone  then  P — I  was 
not  killed  dead.    If  I  had  been  killed 

Nobody  is  asking  you  about  being 
killed  dead,  or  you  would  not  be  here. 
Was  your  sight  gone  P— My  sight  was  not 
gone,  or  I  should  not  have  seen  the 
prisoner. 

As  you  had  the  use  of  your  sight,  how 
many  policemen  did  you  see  upon  the 
ground  P — I  do  not  know.  I  saw  my  own 
division. 

That  will  not  do.  How  many  did  yoa 
see  besides  your  Division  ? — I  cannot  say. 

You  can  give  some  vague  notion  P — If  I 
was  to  say  there  were  three  or  four  hun- 
dred I  could  not  be  certain. 

Will  you  say  there  were  not  five  P — I 
cannot  say. 

Will  you  swear  there  was  not  twelve 
hundred  P— I  cannot  say.  I  did  not  see 
them. 

Had  they  all  truncheons  P— All  the 
menP 

All  that  you  knewof  P— All  that  I  knew 
of. 

Did  yon  see  the  hustings  or  railings 
where  the  chairman  was  P — I  did  not. 

Not  at  all  P— No. 


(a)  Old  Bailey  Sessiom  Papers,  p.  548. 
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About  how  many  persons  might  have 
been  abont  the  man  yon  call  the  prisoner 
at  the  time  this  took  place  P — There  were 
several  policemen  and  several  other  in- 
lubbitants. 

Abont  how  many  persons  do  yon  sup- 
pose were  about  the  prisoner  P — ^i  do  not 
know.    It  is  impossible  to  say. 

Some  hundreds  P  —  Some  hundreds 
might  have  been  coming  into  the  street. 

Were  there  not  some  hundreds  about 
the  person  you  call  the  prisoner  P— Yes, 
there  were  some  hundreas,  because  they 
were  coming  into  the  street  and  going  out. 

Attend  to  the  form  in  which  I  put  the 
question.  Were  not  the  persons — the  in- 
habitants as  you  call  them,  I  mean  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  police — ^were 
they  not  doing  all  they  could  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  police  P — Thev  were  re- 
turning from  the  fields  down  the  street. 

Give  me  an  answer.  You  would  save  us 
a  great  deal  of  time  if  you  would  answer  the 
question  P — I  do  answer  it  as  far  as  I  can. 

No,  you  do  not.  The  question  I  put  to 
you  is  this,  were  they  not  apparently  doing 
all  they  could  to  escape  from  the  violence 
of  the  police  P  Yes  or  no  P — I  did  not  see 
any  of  the  police  driving  the  people. 

Did  not  the  people  appear  to  you  to  be 
doing  all  they  could  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  police  P — I  did  not  see  it. 

Had  you  not  a  considerable  view  of  the 
ground  from  the  place  where  you  were  P — 

To  what  extent  P — I  could  see  to  the  end 
of  the  street.  It  was  the  centre  of  the 
street,  and  we  could  see  no  further  than 
the  end  of  the  street. 

In  tibat  very  street,  Galthorpe  Street, 
were  liiere  not  aumbers  trying  to  get  out 
of  the  way  P— I  did  not  see  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  it  might 
hare  taken  place,  and  you  not  see  it?— 
I  could  not  see  what  the  people  were  doing. 
They  were  coming  down  upon  the  Division 
when  we  were  marching  into  the  street. 

When  was  that  P — About  three  o'clock. 

What  do  you  mean  by  coming  down  upK>n 
the  Division  P — I  shoidd  suppose  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  street. 

[I  saw  no  one  committing  any  act  of 
violence  until  I  was  stabbed.  There  was 
no  fighting  until  then.] 

Who  is  prosecuting  this  oaseP  My 
learned  friend  said  he  was  counsel  for  the 
prosecutor  P — I  do  not  know. 

You  are  not  the  prosecutor  P — I  am  one 
of  the  witnesses. 

Do  you  incur  any  expense  in  the  prose- 
cution P — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

You  would  know  if  ^ou  had  given  in- 
structions to  any  solicitor,  for  instance, 
the  Solicitor  for  the  Treasury  P  Have  you 
given  any  instructions  to  him  to  prepare 
briefs  for  counsel  P — Not  to  my  knowledge. 


You  cannot  forget  it  P — 

Gaselee,  J.:  You  cannot  doubt  it  is 
conducted  hj  the  Government. 

Solicitor  General :  1  appear  for  the  Public 
Plosecutor. 

Philltfs :  Here  is  a  case  conducted  by 
my  learned  friend  with  all  the  array  of 
Government  against  us. 

Solicitor  Oeneral :  1  hope  that  this  will 
be  conducted  with  eveiy  impartiality.  It 
is  conducted  by  the  Public  Prosecutor, 
and  I  appear  here  on  the  part  of  His 
Majesty,  who  represents  the  public.  This 
prosecution  is  conducted  by  me,  repre- 
senting the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

PhiUipe :  1  do  not  understand  this.  In 
eveiy  case  of  a  criminal  trial  there  is  a 
Public  Prosecutor,  who  is  the  King  no- 
minallv.  But  my  learned  friend  knows 
as  well  as  I  do,  or  much  better,  that  the 
Solicitor  General  does  not  oome  in  on 
behalf  of  the  public  in  this  case,  but  that 
he  domes  here  specially  to-day  on  behalf 
of  the  (Government  with  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury.  I  say  this  on  account  of 
the  phrase  of  my  learned  friend  that  he 
appears  for  the  Public  Prosecutor,  and  as 
we  have  had  so  slight  an  opening  in  this 


Gaselee,  J. :  Nobody  can  entertain  a 
moment's  doubt  about  it. 

SolicUor  General:  I  am  surprised  that 
any  interlocutory  discussion  of  this  kind 
should  arise,  and  that  my  learned  friend 
should  complain  of  my  slight  opening. 
Can  it  be  aoubted  that  I  appear  here 
in  my  official  capacity  as  His  Majesty's 
Solicitor  General?  ia  it  to  be  supposed 
that  I  intend  to  disguise  that  fact  P 

Gaselee,  J.  :  There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  of  it.  It  is  clearly  a  Go- 
vernment prosecution. 

Solicitor  General  :  Yes,  my  Lord, 
avowedly. 

Gaseuse,  J.  :  Nobody  ever  had  the 
slightest  doubt  upon  it.  An  application 
was  made  to  the  judges  stating  there  was  a 
public  prosecution,  and  requesting  thein  to 
take  it  at  a  particular  time(a) ;  and  nothing 
the  Solicitor  General  has  said  could  leave 
anybody  to  suppose  that  it  was  not.  But 
I  am  quite  sure  that,  so  far  from  any  com- 

(a)  May  18,  1833. — On  arraignment  at  the 
bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  the  prisoner  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  applied  to  he  allowed  to  traverse  to 
the  next  sesMons,  on  his  own  affidavit  that  he 
had  not  had  time  to  prepare  his  defenoe,  and 
that  the  puhlic  excitement  was  such  as  would 
imperil  him  on  his  trial  unless  he  was  not 
hurried  in  his  defence  and  was  legally  defended. 
Adolphus,  for  the  prosecution,  opposed  the 
application,  citing  BellinghanCa  case. — (Short- 
hand Report  by  Fraser,  Lond.  1812).  The 
Ck>urt  (Littledale,  J.,  and  Bolland,  B.)  granted 
the  application.— The  Times,  21st  May,  1838. 
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plaint  being  made  of  the  alight  opening, 
the  prisoner  cannot  complain  or  it.  1 
never  heard  a  more  fair  statement  in  the 
world  than  this — allndine  to  a  Bill  in 
Parliameut,(a)  as  to  whidi  the  Solieiior 
(hneral,  the  organ  of  the  OoTemment,  has 
taken  a  particular  part  as  to  a  prisoner 
having  counsel — **  although,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  I  am  entitled  to  make  that 
statement,  I  will  not  do  it ;"  which,  of 
course,  has  given  the  prisoner  the  benefit 
of  the  proposal,  either  that  the  prosecutor's 
counsel  SDall  not  open,  or  that  the  pri- 
soner's counsel  shall  address  the  jury. 

SolicHor  (hneral :  Then  I  am  reproached 
for  my  slight  opening ! 

Phillips:  I  think  my  learned  fHend's 
not  opening,  getting  up  ostentatiously  and 
saying  he  would  not  ao  so,  has  done  the 
prisoner  harm,  and  I  re|mdiate  the  cle- 
mency. This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
stood  in  this  Court  when  the  public 
officer  did  not  manfully  got  up  and  avow 
it  was  a  Government  prosecution. 

Solicitor  Qeneral:  I  protest,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  and  upon  mv  honour  as 
a  gentleman,  I  did  not  know  that  it  could 
be  doubted  for  a  moment  by  any  indi- 
vidual in  the  Court  that  this  was  a  Go- 
vernment prosecution,  and  that  I  appeared 
in  my  official  capacilr^. 

PhiUipe :  Then  it  is  not  a  public  prose- 
cution. 

Solicitor  Qeneral:  Yes,  it  is. 

By  a  Jwrywan:  I  wish  to  know  how 
long  it  was  after  you  received  the  wound 
before  you  lost  your  sight  P — It  was  a 
minute  or  two  afterwards,  not  more ;  but 
directly  I  received  the  wound  I  lost 

How  long  did  this  obscuration  of  vision 
last  P — After  I  had  been  wounded  I  went 
home,  and  went  to  the  doctor's  in  the 
street  to  get  my  wound  dressed.  I  was 
some  coDBiderable  time  in  the  shop,  and 
after  that  I  went  to  the  stable  yard,  and 
sat  myself  down.  I  was  upwards  of  two 
hours  in  the  yard  before  I  was  put  into  a 
coach  to  be  taken  home. 

Gaselee,  J. :  That  is  not  an  answer  to 
the  question.  The  question  the  juir  ask 
you  is  this:  you  lost  your  sight  almost 
immediately  P — Yes. 

It  was  two  hours  before  you  got  to  the 
stable  P— Yes. 

How  soon  did  you  recover  your  sight  P 
— Some  considerable  time  after. 

How  long  before  you  got  to  the  stable  P 
— ^I  sat  down  in  the  shop,  and  they  gave 
me  something  to  drink. 

How  soon  did  you  recover  your  sight  P 
— An  hour  perhaps. 


(a)  The  Prisoner's  Counsel  Bill,  see  Han- 
sard, Pari.  Deb.  3rd  series,  16, 1199,  and  18, 607, 
and6&7  Will. 4.  c.  114. 


Had  you  recovered  your  sight  before 
you  got  to  the  stable  yard  P — I  had. 

A  Jwryman :  How  long  was  it  from  the 
time  of  his  being  struck  till  he  got  to  the 
surgeon's  P — It  might  have  been  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  getting  through  the 
crowd. 

Had  your  sight  left  you  the  whole  of  the 
timeP — ^I  was  with  a  sergeant  the  whole  of 
the  time  conducting  me ;  I  was  not  able 
to  go  by  myself. 

Gasblsb,  J. :  How  near  was  Beckoood  to 
you  when  you  were  struck  P — ^He  was  just 
on  my  left  hand,  about  a  pace  or  two. 

[He  had  said  or  done  nothing,  to  my 
knowledge  before  I  was  struck.  The  in- 
strument was  in  the  prisoner's  right  hand. 
He  was  carrying  it  down  by  nis  side, 
han^ng  his  arm  down  with  it  m  his  hand. 
I  did  not  observe  anything  in  his  hand 
till  he  raised  his  arm  against  me.  I  did 
not  observe  anybody  trying  to  take  the 
flag  before  I  was  struok.    I  < 


myself,  nor  demand  it. 


did  not  try 


Henry  Chance  Redwood. — Examined  by 
Wightman* 

I  am  a  police  constable  belonging  to  the 
C  Division,  and  on  the  18th  of  May  I  was 
at  the  Biding  School  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane 
with  Broohe.  When  I  got  to  Calthorpe 
Street  I  saw  a  mob  of  people  coming  from 
the  fields. 

The  prisoner  had  the  flag.  He  held  the 
stafi*  in  his  left  hand.  His  right  hand  was 
down  in  this  manner  in  the  first  instance 
when  I  went  up  to  him  (holding  his  arm 
down  by  his  side).  He  came  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  street.  I  left  my  rank,  and 
went  cut  towards  the  prisoner  to  get  the 
colour  from  him,  and  m  so  doing  heard 
Sergeant  Brooke  say  "Oh!"  That  was 
before  I  got  up  to  the  prisoner.  Brooke 
was  in  front  of  me  then.  The  prisoner  had 
just  passed  him  at  the  time.  I  saw  them 
close  together.  He  had  passed  him  at  the 
time  Brooke  said  "  Oh !  *^  He  had  passed 
him.  The  prisoner  was  close  by  the  side 
of  him.  I  advanced  up  to  the  prisoner, 
and  demanded  the  colour  of  him.  He 
refused  to  give  up  the  colour.  I  told  him 
I  should  take  it  from  him.  I  then  seized 
the  flag  with  both  hands.  The  moment  I 
seized  the  flag  I  saw  him  raise  his  right 
hand  with  a  blade  in  it,  terminating  with 
a  sh&Tp  point,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in 
length.  I  then  struck  him  with  my  staff* 
for  safety.  He  raised  his  hand  from  his 
side,  and  I  raised  my  truncheon  and 
struck  him.  In  defending  the  blow  I  put 
my  arm  out.  He  lifted  up  his  arm  in  this 
manner.  I  put  up  my  left  hand  to  defend 
myself,  and  he  struck  me  through  my  left 
arm.  That  was  before  I  struck  him  with  the 
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tnmclieoii.  I  stmok  him  on  the  head  with 
my  tmncheon  Bomewhere,  but  where  I  can- 
not say.  After  I  had  btruok  him  I  collared 
him  with  my  right  hand  on  his  left-hand 
collar.  I  never  lost  sight  of  him  from  the 
time  he  struck  me  till  the  time  I  took  him 
in  custody. 

What  sort  of  wonnd  was  it  P 

PhiUipB :  I  object  to  that  on  the  gronnd 
that  it  is  made  the  subject  of  another 
indictment  that  is  to  affect  the  prisoner's 
life,(a)  and  for  this  simple  reason  that  I  do 
not  see  why  that  which  may  place  his  life 
in  jeopardy  on  a  snbseaaent  indictment 
shonld  be  drawn  into  tnis  case  for  the 
purpose  of  aggravating  the  offence  that  is 
alleged  to  have  been  committed.  There 
is  a  case  decided  that  appears  to  me  to 
be  on  all  fours  with  this.(&)  A  man  was 
indicted  for  having  two  forged  Bank  of 
England  notes  in  his  possession,  and 
these  two  notes  were  made  the  subject  of 
separate  indictments.  On  this  first  in- 
dictment it  was  attempted  by  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  to  give  in  evidence  the 
fact  that  the  second  note  was  forged  in 
order  to  bring  home  the  guilty  knowledge 
of  the  first.  It  was  objected  to,  and  held 
to  be  a  good  objection,  that  the  second 
note  was  made  the  subject  of  a  second 
substantive  indictment.  As  the  prosecu- 
tion had  the  option  either  to  prefer  two 
or  more  indictments,  and  as  they  selected 
to  prefer  two,  they  should  not  draw  in 
aid  of  the  first  indictment  that  which 
miffht  show  substantive  guilt  on  the  part 
of  tne  prisoner  in  the  second  indictment. 
I  submit,  tJierefore,  to  your  Lordships  it 
is  not  fair  to  the  prisoner,  nor  legal,  to 
draw  into  this  indictment  anything  con- 
cerning the  second  offence  upon  which  the 
moment  this  indictment  is  disposed  of  the 
prisoner  may  be  put  in  jeoparay  of  his  life. 
And,  therefore,  I  submit  to  your  Lordship 
whatever  guilt,  if  guilt  there  is,  may  be 
supposed  to  attach  to  the  prisoner  in 
respect  of  this  man's  wound,  it  is  not  to 
be  brought  in  aid  of  the  offence  with 
which  he  is  now  charged  upon  another 
indictment.  That  case  was  before  Mr. 
Baron  Yaughan,  and  recognised  by  him 
in  a  snbsequent  case  at  Stafford. 

ClarkBon:  I  submit  to  your  Lordships 
that,  inasmuch  as  this  may  operate  upon 
the  jury's  mind  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  prisoner  upon  that  occasion — which 
conduct,  as  far  as  it  respects  this  indivi- 
dual, is  the  subject  of  another  inquiry — it 
ought  not  to  be  gone  into. 

Solicitor  General :  I  agree. 

Gaselbe,  J. :  You  offer  it  as  evidence  to 
identify  the  instrument. 

(a)  See  above,  note  on  p.  544. 
(6)  Ilex  V.  Smith,  2  C.  &  P.  688 ;  bat  see 
Botcoe's  Criminal  Eyidence,  1 1th  edn.,  p.  85. 


SoUcOor  (hneral :  Merely  bo. 

Paeke,  J. :  That  he  was  m  the  possession 
of  some  instrument  P 

Gaselee,  «r. :  Brother  Parke  and  I  agree 
that  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  identify 
the  instrument,  which  is  the  only  object 
^ou  have  in  view,  it  is  evidence.  I  think 
it  was  a  very  different  cai^e  as  to  the  note. 
It  was  not  to  prove  the  commission  of 
another  offence,  but  a  circumstance  to 

Srove  that  he  knew  it  was  a  forgery.  It 
id  not  at  all  apply  to  the  act. 

Solicitor  Oeneral:  In  a  forgery  it  haa 
been  decided  by  the  judges  that  yon  may 
show  that  the  prisoner  had  in  nis  pos- 
session other  forged  notes,  (a) 

Pabke,  J. :  It  is  solely  to  identify  the 
instrument. 

Clo/rkson:  Your  Lordship  will  take  & 
note  of  our  objection. 

Gaselee,  J. :  I  had  taken  a  note  of  your 
objection  and  your  argument. 

Wightman:  What  sort  of  a  wound  was 
it  P — A  three-edged  wound  P 

Cross-examined  by  Chrhson. 

Fursey  was  waving  the  flag  and  heading 
the  others ;  he  had  the  flag  in  his  hand. 
He  passed  Brooke  first ;  he  was  nearest  to 
Brooke  when  I  rushed  forward  to  seize  him. 

Must  Brooke  have  r.een  him  wave  the 
flag  P^I  know  nothing  about  that  He 
was  waving  the  flag  and  urging  the  people 
to  come  on. 

Did  he  not  say,  **  Come  on,  my  boys  P  " — 
I  do  not  say  that.  I  could  hear  him  shouting 
something.  I  was  examined  before  the 
coroner.  I  am  positive  I  told  the  coroner 
that  I  heard  Brooke  cry  out  "  Oh ! "  That 
was  after  I  left  the  rank.  I  had  not  ad- 
vanced above  one  step  when  I  heard  it. 
I  did  not  receive  any  order  to  advance. 
I  was  in  the  front  line. 

When  before  the  coroner  did  you  tell 
him  that  Fureey  raised  his  arm  as  if  to 
strike,  and  then  you  hit  him  somewhere  on 
the  head  with  your  staff  P — No,  I  did  not. 
I  have  told  you  so  now.  I  did  not  strike 
him  till  he  struck  me  with  the  dagger  or 
instrument. 

Why  omit  to  state  that  before  the 
coroner  P— I  cannot  say  anything  about 
that.  It  has  not  come  to  my  memory  on 
a  sudden.  I  was  sworn  to  make  the  state- 
ment before  the  coroner,  and  I  did  so.  I 
was  sworn  to  tell  him  all  I  knew,  and  I 

(a)  Even  though  of  a  different  description 
(Reg.  V.  Harris,  7  C.  &  P.  429  ;  Beg.  v.  Forster, 
Pearce  &  D.  456),  and  though  themfeWes  the 
subjects  of  separate  iDdictxnentB,  Bex  ▼.  Hough, 
Rush.  &  Ky.  122  ;  Beg.  v.  Weeks,  8  Cox,  455; 
Kirkwood'9  case,  1  Lew.  C.C.  103  ;  Martin's 
case,  ibid.  104;  Beg.  v.  Asion,  Russell  on 
Crimes,  2,  407  ;  Beg,  v.  Busaell,  ibid.  (8th  edu. 
by  Prentice,  Lond.  1877). 
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told  all  I  knew  before  the  coroner,  except 
striking  him.    On  my  oath,  I  did  not  pnr- 

r>sely  conceal  that  from  the  coroner.  If 
intended  to  conceal  it,  I  should  conceal 
it  how.  I  did  not  state  it  there,  nor  at 
Bow  Street,  because  I  thought  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  without  that. 

Then  you  did  recollect  it  P — I  knew  of 
it,  certainly.  If  I  had  not  omitted  it.  I 
should  haTe  said  ir.  I  omitted  it  because 
I  thought  there  wbb  sufficient  evidence 
without,  as  I  said  before. 

If  you  thought  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  without  when  before  the  coroner, 
and  at  Bow  Street,  why  did  you  not  omit 
it  to-day,  if  you  thought  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  without  P — Because  I  am  bound 
to  speak  the  whole  of  the  statement,  and 
that  was  not  required  of  me  there.  It 
was  not  asked  me.  I  was  sworn,  but  1 
was  not  asked  whether  I  struck  him  or  not. 
I  was  sworn  to  speak  the  whole  truth. 

And  is  it  not  part  of  the  truth  that  you 
struck  the  manP — After  he  stabbed  me. 
I  state  it  now  because  I  am  here  to  state 
the  whole  particulars.  I  have  not  stated 
the  whole  particulars  before.  I  did  not 
suppress  it  to  prevent  anyone  from  knowing 
that  I  had  used  violence.  It  was  before  I 
got  to  the  man  with  the  colour  that 
Brooke  cried  '*  Oh !  "  and  I  was  one  step 
in  advance  of  the  rank  when  I  heard  it. 
I  saw  the  flag,  and  my  intent  was  to  take 
the  flag  from  the  prisoner.(a) 

Jiomet  Oompton. — Examined  by  Cfwmey. 

I  am  a  police  constable  belonging  to  the 
O  Division. 

II  did  not  see  Redwood  stabbed,  but  I 
heard  him  exclaim  he  was  stabbed.  He 
had  hold  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The 
prisoner  was  taken  to  the  White  Horse 
Idvery  Stables. 

Cross-examined  by  PhiUipt, 

There  was  scuffling  at  different  parts  of 
the  street  between  the  police  and  the 
people.  Stones  were  thrown,  I  saw  one 
man  hit  with  a  short  stick  loaded  with 
lead.  I  did  not  search  Funey  when 
brought  to  the  stables. 

Henry  HoUand,  a  policeman  belonging 
to  the  0  Division,  aesoribed  the  scuffle 
between  Redwood  and  the  prisoner. 

WiUiam  Hales,    a  police  constable.— Ex- 
amined by  the  Solicitor  General, 

1  was  in  the  White  Horse  Livery  Stables 
on  the  13th  of  May  when  Fureey  and  the 
two  Tilletts  (b)  were  brought.    They  were 

(a)  Old  Bailey  Sessions  Papers,  pp.  543,  54.5, 
447,  548. 

(6)  Two  prisoners  brought  in  with  Farsey. 


taken  to  the  further  stable,  to  which  I  had 
taken  a  truss  of  straw  on  which  I  had 
been  sitting,  and  they  sat  themselves 
dowa  on  the  litter  and  leaned  back  against 
the  truss  of  straw.  They  were  then  taken 
out  and  put  into  the  coach-house.] 

Did  vou  observe  anything  in  the  stable  P 
— I  did. 

When  was  it  P— It  was  near  as  I  can  say 
of  the  time  about  ten  minutes  after  the 
prisoners  were  taken  away.  I  saw  part  of 
a  book  that  appeared  to  me  part  of  a 
penny  publication. 

Where  was  itP — It  was  lying  on  the 
litter. 

Did  you  go  into  the  stable  P — I  did. 

What  did  you  then  do  P — I  turned  the 
heap  of  straw  over,  and  there  I  found  a 
dagger  and  u  pistol  and  a  powder  flask. 

Mad  the  aagger,  pistol,  and  powder 
flask  been  there  when  you  placed  the  truss 
of  straw  P — I  did  not  see  them. 

Was  it  light  enough  for  you  to  have 
seen  them  there  if  they  had  been  there  P — 
Yes. 

Do  you  think  it  possible  that  they  could 
have  been  there  without  your  observing 
them  P — I  do  not  think  it  possible. 

Had  there  been  any  person  in  the  stable 
from  the  time  yuu  put  down  the  truss  of 
straw  until  you  discovered  the  ix)wder 
flask,  pistol,  and  dagger  P — No. 

Have  you  gob  the  dagger? — ^Yes. 

Produce  it.  [The  witness  produced  a 
dagger.] 

Cross-examined  by  PhiUipe, 

Just  hold  it  up.  Would  it  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  a  man  to  secrete  that  after  he  had 
been  stabbing  another,  he  being  caught 
in  the  act  P  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that 
it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  a  man 
caught  in  the  act  of  stabbing  to  conceal  it 
in  his  pocket  in  a  moment  P  Do  you 
think  he  could  do  it  easily  P — No. 

Whv  did  you  not  search  the  prisoner 
when  he  was  brought  in  P — I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  him. 

Was  there  anything  to  prevent  the  two 
constables  searching  him  P — No,  not  that 
I  know  of.  I  was  not  upon  their  duty.  I 
do  not  know  what  their  dutv  was. 

Was  there  any  person  m  before  the 
prisoner  was  brought  in  P — ^Yes,  I  think 
there  was.  My  firm  belief  is  there  was 
one  sitting  on  a  chair. 

Were  you  not  to  keep  the  door  P — No. 
There  was  a  police  constable  there  besides 
me,  in  uniform. 

Were  you  in  uniform  P— No,  I  was  not. 

What  were  you  doing  there  P— I  had 
been  sent  there. 

Is  the  police  constable  here  that  was  to 
keep  the  door  P — I  do  not  know  that  he  is. 
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Had  yoa  seen  bim  at  the  door  P — I  saw 
him  at  the  door  of  the  stables. 

You  knew  who  he  wasP  Tell  ob  his 
name  P — ^I  do  not  know  that  I  can.  He 
was  there  so  short  a  time. 

What  was  his  nnmber  and  letter  P — I 
cannot  say. 

Were  yon  inside  the  stable  when  the 
prisoner  was  brought  in  P — Just  inside  the 
door. 

As  you  have  said,  it  was  so  light  you 
oould  tell  whether  the  dagger  and  pistol 
and  powder  flask  were  there  before.  Could 
you  not  see  whether  there  was  a  human 
being  there  P— To  the  best  of  my  belief 
there  was  one  sitting  in  a  chair. 

You  were  in  the  stable  P — I  was  at  the 
door  after  the  prisoners  were  begun  to  bo 
brought  in. 

Was  it  light  within  the  stable  P— Cer- 
tainly. 

Paeks,  J.:  Where  was  the  chair P— 
Under  the  window. 

FhilUps:  Then  it  was  in  a  light  situa- 
tion P  Was  there  a  person  under  it  P— I 
think  there  was. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  or  was 
not  P — I  think  there  was. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  or  was 
not  P — To  the  best  of  my  belief  there  was. 

Hare  yon  any  doubt  there  was  not 
one  P— No. 

Did  you  not  see  a  person  sitting  in  the 
chair  P^-I  was  not  aware  he  was  the 
prisoner. 

Who  is  using  the  word  "  prisoner "  to 
you  P  Did  you  see  a  person  sitting  in  the 
chair  P— To  the  best  of  my  belief  there 
was. 

You  have  sworn  this  instant  there  was. 
Was  there  or  was  there  notP — ^I  cannot 
say  positively,  to  the  best  of  my  belief 
there  was. 

Did  you  noc  swear  this  instant  that 
there  was ;  which  do  you  mean  to  abide 
by  P  Did  }rou  not  swear  there  was  posi- 
tively P    Did  you  see  the  chair  P — I  did. 

Was  there  a  person  seated  on  it  P — I  saw 
the  chair. 

Was  there  a  person  seated  on  it  P  Can 
you  teU  me  wnether  it  was  empt^  or  a 
human  being  was  sittinp^  on  it  P — ^We  were 
in  such  a  bustle  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
prisoner  or  not. 

That  did  ,not  prevent  you  seeing  the 
chair  P— No. 

Was  there  a  person  in  it  P— Not  when  I 
noticed  it  the  mrst  time. 

Did  you  look  at  it  two  or  three  times  P 
—Yes. 

Was  there  anyone  on  it  the  first  time 
you  saw  it  P— No. 

Was  there  anyone  the  second  time  P — 
Yes,  police  constables  were  sitting  in  it 
afterwards. 


How  came  you  to  use  the  words,  jrou 
did  not  know  it  was  the  prisoner  sitting 
in  it,  if  it  was  a  police  constable  P — ^It  wa» 
before  the  row  or  the  riot  began. 

Did  they  go  out  afterwards  P — ^Yes. 

After  that  was  there  anybody  in  it  P — I 
cannot  say. 

[Two  prisoners  were  brought  in  at  the 
same  time  as  FwrseyJl 

Was  the  dagger  in  the  sheath  P — ^Yes, 
just  as  it  is  now. 

He  must  have  sheathed  it  and  concealed 
it  in  his  pocket  P — He  must  either  have 
sheathed  it  before  he  got  into  the  stable  or 
afterwards. 

Did  you  at  last  take  it  into  your  heads 
to  search  the  young  man  P— I  believe  he 
was.    I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Were  you  present  P— No,  I  was  not 
present. 

Show  me  the  daffger.  Was  it  upon  the 
litter  you  placed  the  straw  P^Yes. 

Litter  for  horses  P— Yes. 

Horse  straw  P — ^Yes,  for  a  horse  to  lie 
on. 

Is  the  dagger  the  same  as  you  got  it  P — 
Except  a  mark  on  the  handle. 

As  bright  as  it  is  now  P— Yes. 

John  Brooke  recalled. — Examined  by  the 
SdUciior  General, 

You  say  that  you  observed  in  the  hand 
otFwreey  a  dagger  with  a  brass  handle? 
—I  did. 

Just  look  at  that  (handinff  him  the 
dajD^ger  produced)  P~It  was  a  dagger  like 
this.  I  cannot  swear  to*  this  bemg  tiie 
one.    It  was  a  dagger  similar  to  ihid. 

Cross-examined  by  FhiUipi. 

PhUlipe :  What  kind  of  coat  had  Fwney 
on,  the  same  as  now  P  —  Not  the  same 
colour. 

Was  it  the  same  kind  of  coat  except  the 
colour  P — ^Yes. 

The  same  shape  P—Yes. 

It  was  of  that  sort  P— It  was  a  ragged 
sort  of  coat  he  had. 

Was  it  a  coat  of  that  make  P— To  the 
best  of  my  belief  it  was. 

A  large  great  coat  with  large  pockets  f 
— I  saw  none. 

Is  the  person  here  that  searched  Fvrsey  t 
— ^I  do  not  know. 

Be-examined  by  the  Solicitor  Oeneral. 

Solicitor  Oeneral :  Do  you  know  of  his 
having  been  searched  P— ^o,  1  do  not. 

Look  at  JFWsey  .^— That  is  not  the  dress 
he  wore. 

PhiUij^:  I  object  to  the  question, 
because  my  learned  friend  has  alr^y 
got— I  do  not  think  it  fair  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  to  pursue    this   course—my 
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learned  friend  has  got  this  man,  valeai 
quantum f  as  far  as  he  conld  to  identify  the 
prisoner.  The  only  question  I  asked  as  to 
his  ooat  was  not  to  aispnte  his  identity,  bat 
to  ascertain  whether  he  had  a  coat  of  a 
description  to  conceal  an  instrument  of 
this  sort.  The  answer  of  the  witness 
is  that  it  was  the  sort  of  coat  he  has  on, 
but  that  the  colour  was  different.  My 
reason  for  asking  was,  not  doubting  the 
identity,  but  as  to  the  power  of  concealing 
such  a  weapon.  I  submit  my  learned 
friend  has  no  right  to  question  the  man, 
and  say,  haye  you  any  doubt  that  is  the 
man,  as  a  sort  of  finish  to  the  case. 

SoUeitor  O^neral:  My  learned  friend 
has  asked  him  whether  the  coat  was  of 
the  make  of  the  one  he  has  got  on,  and 
if  it  was  with  a  yiew  to  question  the 
identity  of  the  prisoner,  I  submit  to  the 
Court  I  have  have  a  right  to  re-examine 
upon  it,  the  tendency  of  such  a  question 
certainly  was  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the 
prisoner,  and,  being  so,  I  haye  a  right  to 
re-examine  the  prisoner. 

PhiUipe:  I  naye  merely  to  say  that 
my  learned  friend  would  be  right  in  the 
aMtract  principle  if  he  had  coupled  it 
with  any  facts  for  it,  but  I  asked  had  he 
such  a  coat  with  long  pockets  as  to  conceal 
the  weapon  P 

Q-ASELEE,  J. :  What  is  the  object  of  it 
but  to  raise  a  doubt  of  the  identity  P 

FhUUps :  No,  my  Lord ;  I  would  not  be 
foolish  enouffh  to  question  the  identity 
of  a  man  te^en  upon  the  spot,  but  the 
question  was  whether  they  were  not  mis- 
token  in  supposing  he  had  the  dagger. 

Pabke,  J. :  The  question  now  going  to 
be  asked  is  upon  that. 

GaseIiCE,  J . :  The  question  is  fairly  put, 
whether  baying  had  on  another  coat  he 
is  the  same  person.  I  do  not  think  a 
person  has  a  ri^ht  to  put  the  question 
after  all  that  this  witness  has  said  in  a 
case  of  this  sort.    Haye  you  any  doubt  P 

Paeks,  J.:  Particularly  when  a  doubt 
is  raised  as  to  his  being  the  man  that  had 
the  dagger. 

8oUSS£or  Oeneral:  Can  you  state  who 
the  person  was  that  you  saw  holding  that 
dagger  P 

PhiUipa :  I  object  to  that  question.  The 
witness  has  neyer  yentured  to  swear  ho 
saw  him  hold  that  dagger. 

SoUcUor  General:  I  mean  the  dagger 
he  has  been  speaking  of.  Can  you  state 
who  the  person  was  that  you  saw  holding 
the  dagger  that  struck  you? — The  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  struck  me  with  a  dagger 
similar  to  that  lying  on  the  table. 

Pabke,  J. :  Did  you  obserye  at  the  time 
the  prisoner's  h^ui  or  face  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  mark  of  blood  upon  itP — I 
neyer  saw  any  blood  of  any  description 
upon  any  man. 


Did  you  take  notice  whether  the  pri- 
soner's face  was  bloody  at  any  time? — 
It  was  not  bloody  at  that  time. 

Henry  Chance  B&dwood  recalled. — ^Exa- 
mined by  the  Solicitor  General. 

You  say  you  obseryed  in  Fwney'a  hand 
a  dagger  with  a  brass  handle,  just  look  at 
that  (handing  a  dagger  to  the  witness)  P — 
This  is  about  the  length  of  the  blade,  bat 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  the  instrument 
or  not.  It  was  a  blade  similar  to  this  in 
length. 

Glarhson:  1  submit  to  your  Lordships- 
that  upon  many  of  the  counts  of  this  indict- 
ment there  is  no  eyidence  whateyer. 

Pakks,  J. :  There  is  no  proof  of  any  act 
committed  by  him,  or  any  attempt  to- 
apprehend  him  in  consequence. 

BoUcitor  Oeneral :  No,  my  Lord. 

Pabke,  J. :  The  third,  fourth,  andfifth(a) 
counts  are  out  of  the  question. 

Solicitor  General:  les,  my  Lord,  en- 
tirely.   It  rests  upon  the  first  and  second. 

PiiUijps :  Then  if  these  counts  are  out  of 
the  question,  perhaps  it  is  premature  to 
raise  any  objection.  Your  Lordships  will 
say  whether  it  is  premature  at  present, 
but  the  abandonment  of  those  counts  con- 
siderably yaries  the  case. 

Gaselee,  J. :  This  case  not  haying  been 
opened  has  thrown  a  difficulty  upon  the 
Cfourt — without  prepuming  to  say  it 
ought  not  to  haye  been  the  course,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  matter;  I  am 
thinkinff  of  the  inconyenient  situation  in 
which  we  Court  is  placed.  Parties,  I 
think,  should  act  upon  the  law  as  it 
stands.  The  usual  course  is  for  the 
counsel  for  tiie  prosecution  to  state  the 
facts  without  reasoning  upon  them,  and 
such  facts  as  may  lead  one's  attention 
to  that  which  may  De  the  real  question  of 
law  in  the  case.  But  if  a  contrary  course 
is  to  be  adopted,  and  an  opening  is  to  be 
done  without,  we  shall  be  in  great  diffi- 
culty at  the  end  of  the  cause. 

Solicitor  Oeneral:  If  I  felt  myself  at 
liberty  to  address  the  jury  I  should  haye 
pointed  out  the  first  and  second  counts. 

Pabke,  J. :  That  is  the  great  difficulty 
in  not  haying  an  opening  speech,  if 
there  is  a  speech  without  any  obseryations, 
I  think  it  beneficial. 

PhiUipe :  Yes,  my  Lord,  and  your  Lord- 
ships haye  now  also  an  additional  reason 
why  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  it. 

BoUcitor  Oeneral :  The  case  for  the  pro- 
secution is  condnded. 

Gaselee,  J. :  Prisoner,  you  haye  heard 
the  witnesses  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution.    As  the  law  now  stands,  your 


(a)  See  above,  p.  545. 
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counsel  are  not  permitted  to  address  the 
jury  upon  the  facts  of  your  case.  Whether 
the  law  will  ever  permit  it,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  say.  There  was  no  statement  made 
by  the  prosecutor.  Therefore,  you  so 
far  stand  upon  equal  terms.  Your  counsel 
can  examine  any  witnesses  they  please,  or 
you  may  read,  or  have  read,  any  observa- 
tions you  wish  to  make  upon  the  facts  of 
this  case,  or  make  any  observations  you 
please. 

Statement  bt  the  Prisoner. 

The  prisoner  delivered  in  the  following 
paper,  which  was  read : — 
My  Lords  and  gentlemen :  I  am  so  over- 

gowered  by  my  situation  and  the  fatigue  I 
aye  undergone,  being  in  ill-health,  that 
I  feel  incapable  of  making  such  a  defence 
in  the  way  of  address  to  you  as  my  case 
would  admit  of,  therefore  I  prefer  sub- 
mitting to  your  better  judgment  from  the 
mouths  of  my  witnesses  a  full  statement 
of  my  case,  from  which  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  see  just  reason  to  conclude  that 
t^e  aggressors  thri>ughout  were  the  police 
constables,  whose  conduct  from  beginning 
to  end  I  am  sure  will  turn  out  to  have 
been  wanton,  brutal,  and  savage ;  and  but 
for  their  misconduct  no  riot  or  disturbance 
whatever  would  have  taken  place.  My  life 
is  in  your  hands,  gentlemen,  1  am  sure 
you  will  do  justice  between  me  and  my 
profleoutor8.(a) 


Evidence  fob  the  Defence. 

Nathcmiel  StaUwood. — Examined  by 
PhiUip$, 

I  am  a  gentleman  living  on  my  own 
fortune,  and  residing  at  No.  13,  Calthorpe 
Street.  My  house  commands  a  view  of 
the  field  upon  which  the  meeting  was  to 
be  held,  Calthorpe  Street,  the  "  Union " 
public-house,  ana  all  the  avenues  leading 
to  it.  On  the  13th  of  May,  about  hal^ 
past  two  o'clock,  I  was  on  the  balcony  of 
my  house.  Until  the  appearance  of  the 
police  there  had  been  no  disturbances. 
The  first  division  of  the  police  came  from 
Gray's  Inn  Boad,  and  halted  immediately 
in  firont  of  my  house.  I  observed  a  body 
of  police  come  out  of  the  *'  White  Horse  " 
livery  stables  and  go  into  Gough  Street. 
They  halted  at  the  comer  of  Collingridge 
Buildings.  I  heard  orders  given  to  draw 
their  staves.  They  were  about  700  or 
800.  An  order  was  then  given  to  the 
Gougb  Street  body  to  cluu-ge.  Both 
bodies  charged,  malang  for  the  chairman, 

(a)  Old  Bailey  Sessions  Papers,  1833,  p.  553. 


and  knocking  down  indiscriminately  every- 
one whom  they  met.  Up  to  that  time  no 
order  had  been  given  to  disperse,  and  the 
Biot  Act  had  not  been  read  or  proclama- 
tion made.  No  disturbance  or  breach  of 
the  peace  had  up  to  that  time  taken  place. 
I  was  so  indignant  that  £  addressed  the 
0  Division  and  begged  them  that  as  the 
Biot  Act  had  not  l^n  read  nor  a  procla- 
mation calling  on  the  people  to  disperse 
made,  to  take  the  people  into  custody,  if 
they  were  doing  wrong,  and  not  to  knock 
them  down.  I  thought  they  were  rather 
intoxicated. 

Cross-examined  by  the  SolieUor  General. 

1  was  formerly  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  Middlesex.  1  held  the  office  for  three 
or  fonr  months.  I  was  superseded  on  the 
representation  of  the  select  yestry  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Fancras.  I  was  once  tried 
for  riot  and  assault  and  acquitted.  I  was 
also  tried  for  an  assault  ana  fined  lOZ.(a) 

Did  you  know  there  was  to  be  a  meeting 
on  the  Calthorpe  Estate  the  13th  of  May  P 
— No,  not  until  my  groom  informed  me 
on  the  Sunday  previous  there  was  a  pro- 
clamation on  the  prison  walls,  and  then  I 
went  and  read  it. 

On  what  day  of  the  week  was  the  Idth  P 
— On  a  Monday. 

Did  not  the  proclamation  caution  the 
people  from  coming  to  that  meeting  p — I 
connidered  it  not  a  proclamation,  because 
it  was  not  signed. 

Because  it  was  not  signed,  did  you  con- 
sider it  was  to  be  disregarded  P — I  did. 

Did  it  not  caution  persons  coming  to 
the  meeting  on  the  following  day  P — ^It 
cautioned  persons  from  holding  any  illegal 
meeting. 

Did  it  not  state  that  the  object  was  to 
adopt  preparatory  measures  for  holding  a 
National  Convention  ass  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  and  seen  ring  the  rights  of  the 
people  P — It  did. 

I  Did  it  not  state  that  a  public  meeting 
for  such  a  purpose  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  pnblic  peace,  and  be  illegal  P — I  think 
it  veiy  probable  it  did. 

Did  it  not  so  state  it,  according  to  the 
I  best  of  your  recollection  P — Yes ;  it  is 
I  there  to  be  read. 

I      PhiUvjoe:  If  my  learned  friends  are  not 
!  ashamea  of  the  document,  let  them  put  it 
in. 

Solicitor  General  :  Did  it  not  warn  all 
classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  P 

Phillipe :  We  must  take  a  short  step  here. 

I  This  is  the  third  objection  I  have  been 

I  obliged  to  make.    My  learned  friend  has 

got  the  document  here,  and  is  examining 

from  it.    Whether  he  is  ashamed  to  read 

(a)  See  the  Times,  20th  May  1838. 
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it,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  now  in  eTidenoe 
before  yonr  Lordships  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman read  was  in  print.  I  submit  that 
the  docament  mast  be  prodaced  before 
anything  is  said  of  its  contents. 

Solicitor  Chn&ral:  I  hnmbly  apprehend 
that  we  are  not  boond  to  bring  the  walls 
of  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison  here,  and  that 
that  which  was  posted  up  there  may  bo 
given  in  evidence  as  verbal  testimony, 
and  that  I  have  a  right  to  cross-examine 
him  as  to  what  he  read,  just  as  I  might 
ask  him  the  inscription  upon  any  flag. 

Gaselee,  J.  t  I  think  it  was  so  held  at 
Luicaster  in  Mr.  Htmt*8  case.  They  were 
allowed  to  give  evidence  of  the  oath 
taken,  (a) 

Phillips:  Certainly;  there  could  have 
been  no  objection  to  that.  The  beet  evi- 
dence here  would  have  been  what  ap- 
peared on  the  walls.  But  this  must  have 
originated  somewhere.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  parties  who  have  the  original 
think  it  prudent  or  discreet  to  withhold 
it.  But  if  this  came  from  the  Govern- 
ment— and  this  is  a  Government  prose- 
cution— it  must  have  come  from  the  pro- 
secutors. I  am  astounded  almost  to  find 
this  course  resorted  to  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  when  there  if>  no  person 
around  the  Court  that  does  not  see  the 
document  lying  before  them. 

Gaseles,  J. :  That  is  not  the  document 
posted  on  the  walls. 

SoUcitar  OmercU :  The  only  question  is 
this 

Gaselee,  J.  (readinff  the  decision  in 
Su7U*s  case  upon  the  a£nissibiUty  of  parol 
evidence) :  "  An  indictment  against  A.  B. 
and  others  of  a  meeting,  parol  evidence  of 
inscriptions  may  be  received  without  pro- 
ducing them." 

Phulipe :  Because  there  are  no  copies  of 
them. 

Solicitor  General :  This  has  been  affixed 
to  the  wall. 

Fabks,  J. :  The  usual  mode  is  by  pro- 
ducing a  copy,  and  asking  whether  it  is 
correct. 

SoUoitor  Chnerdl :  If  my  learned  friend 
wishes  the  document  to  be  put  in,  I  have 
no  objection  to  it. 

'  Pabks,  J. :  I  will  not  say  it  is  not  ad- 
missible, because  the  thing  is  affixed  to 
the  wall. 

(The  placard  was  handed  to  the  witness.) 

Solicitor  Omeral :  Is  that  a  copy  of  what 
you  saw  on  the  wall  P— It  is. 

Bead  it,  if  you  please. 

[It  was  to  the  following  effect : — 
"Whereas  printed  papers  have  been  posted 
up  and   distributed  in  yarious    parts    of    the 
metropolis,  advertising   that  a  public  meeting 


(a)  1  St.  Tt.  N.S.  492. 


will  be  held  in  Coldbath  Fields  on  Monday 
next.  May  13th,  to  adopt  preparatory  measures 
for  holding  a  National  Convention  as  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  and  securing  the  rights  of  the 
people;  and  whereas  a  public  meeting  holden 
for  such  a  purpose  is  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  and  illegal,  all  classes  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects  are  hereby  warned  not  to  attend  any 
such  meeting  nor  to  take  any  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings thereof. 

*'  And  notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  civil 
authorities  have  strict  orders  to  maintain  and 
secure  the  public  peace,  and  to  apprehend  any 
persons  offendinf^  herein,  that  they  may  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law. 

"  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State."] 

There  was  a  copy  of  this  stuck  up 
against  the  walls  of  Cold  Bath  Fields 
Prison  P — And  is  there  now. 

And  was  there  the  13th  of  May  P— Yes. 

You  thought  this  not  being  signed  was 
to  be  die  regarded  P — Yes. 

That  is  your  opinion  P — ^Yes,  as  it  does 
not  specify  what  Secretary  of  State. 

And  perhaps  you  thought  there  would 
be  nothing  illegal  in  such  a  meeting  P 

PhilUpe:  What  signifies  what  Mr.  StalU 
wood  thought  P 

Solicitor  (Jeneral:  I  may  ask  this  to  try 
the  credit  of  the  witness. 

Faeks,  J. :  Certainly. 

Gaselsb,  J. :  He  has  said  it  was  to  be 
disregarded. 

Solicitor  Oeneral:  Did  you  consider  a 
meeting  to  consult  upon  preparatory  mea- 
sures for  holding  a  National  Contention  as 
the  onlv  means  of  obtaining  and  securing 
the  rignts  of  the  people  would  be  an 
illegal  meeting  P — I  never  considered  the 
question  at  all,  because  there  was  a  meet- 
ing held  by  Mr.  O'OonneU  with  ten  times 
the  number,  and  the  peace  was  not 
broken.(a) 

Was  that  a  meeting  to  adopt  prepara- 
tory measures  for  holding  a  National  Con- 
vention P — I  do  not  know  what  its  object 
was. 

[Witness  saw  a  flag  with  a  death's  head 
and  cross  bones.  He  saw  the  American 
flag  unfurled.  Mee  was  declared  chair- 
man.]    / 

Did  he  (Mee)  say  anything  about  the 
taking  care  of  his  wife  and  children  P — 
Mr.  Mee  addressed  the  meeting,  desiring 
them  to  be  peaceful  and  quiet,  for  it  was 
of  essential  importance  to  their  cause  that 
it  should  be  conducted  with  peace  and 
quietness. 

I  asked  you  whether  he  Baid  anything 
about  his  wife  and  children  P — I  am 
coming  to  that — and  that  he  was  very 
much  obliged  to  the  Whig  Government 
for  advertising  their  meeting,  for  it  gave 


(a)  In  December  1880|  in  Dublin;  see  Ann. 
I  B^.  1831,  804. 
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them  an  importance  they  did  not  possess. 
He  then  halted,  and  he  was  desired  by 
the  people  to  go  on.  He  appealed  to  the 
peopJe  to  know  if  they  were  prepared  to 
sacrifice  one  tenth  of  all  their  earnings  to 
support  his  wife  and  family. 

[it  was  proved  by  other  witnesses  that 
some  of  the  police  constables  behaved 
with  great  violence,  though  none  of  them 
spoke  to  any  violence  used  by  the  prose- 
cutor or  Redwood ;  and  it  was  stated  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  Mr. 
C&wrinwfy  on  his  cross-examination,  that  he 
saw  a  death's  head  and  cross  bones  on  one 
of  the  flags  and  the  inscription  *'  Liberty 
or  Death."  and  it  was  also  proved  on 
the  cross-examination  of  another  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence,  Mr.  Carpenter, 
editor  of  the  Trva  Bun,  that  he  knew  of 
the  intended  meeting  before  he  went  to 
the  ground,  as  he  had  seen  it  stated  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  meeting  to  establish 
a  National  Oonvention ;  that  he  had  seen 
it  stated  in  variotfs  publications,  advertise- 
ments, and  bills;  and  he  further  stated 
that  it  was  notorious,  (a)] 

Solicitor  Oenerdl:  I  beg  your  Lordship's 
permission  to  call  back  Redwood, 

PhiUim :  This  witness  has  been  in  Ck)urt 
dnring  uie  entire  time  of  the  examination 
of  the  prisoner's  witnesses. 

Solicitor  General :  It  is  auite  new  to  me 
that  there  should  be  any  objection.  I  am 
surprised  at  the  objection  taken. 

FhilUps :  As  to  your  surprise  it  signifies 
nothing.  Beyond  all  question  the  usual 
custom  is  not  to  examine  those  who  have 
been  in  Court  when  there  has  been  an 
order  that  they  should  be  sent  out,  and 
my  learned  friend  was  aware  of  that,  for 
the  first  question  he  put  to  Mr.  StdUwood 
was.  Have  you  been  in  Court  P  My  learned 
friend  proposes  to  call  a  witness  to  con- 
tradict ours — one  who  has  been  in  Court 
during  the  entire  time  of  the  examination. 
It  is  true  he  has  been  so,  and  we  made 
no  objection;  but  my  learned  friend 
should  have  told  us  in  common  fair- 
ness he  intended  to  call  him  again. 
He  could  not  perhaps  anticipate  what 
the  witness  has  stated;  but  when  he 
found  that  the  witness  was  stating  facts 
he  intended  to  call  Redwood  to  contradict, 
he  onght  to  have  called  our  attention  to 


(a)  "  For  several  days  past  large  placards 
have  been  distributed  throughout  the  metro- 
poiiB,  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Union  of  the  Working  Classes,  and 
signed  by  John  RusseU,  the  secretary,  intima- 
ting that  a  public  meeting  would  be  held  on  the 
Calthorpe  Estate,  Coldbath  Fields,  on  Monday 
next  (this  day),  to  adopt  preparatory  measures 
for  holding  a  National  Convention  as  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  and  Fecuring  the  rights  of 
the  people."— i  be  TimeM,  13th  May  1833. 


it.  Redioood  stays  in  Court,  and  knows 
what  he  has  to  contradict.  See  the  situa- 
tions in  which  our  witness  stands !  We 
have  called  our  witness  to  contradict  what 
that  witness  swore,  and  I  say  let  not  this 
Redwood  who  has  heard  every  word  come 
up  to  contradict  our  witness. 

Pabke,  J. :  It  is  competent  to  call  a 
witness  to  contradict  anything  inciden- 
tally arising.    Tours  was  to  prove  a  fact. 

Gasblbb,  J. :  Are  you  about  to  call  Red- 
wood to  reswear  what  he  has  already 
sworn,  or  to  contradict  something  that 
this  man  has  said  ? 

Solicitor  Qenendi  To  contradict  what 
he  has  said. 

Pabke,  J. :  It  can  only  be  for  that. 

Gasblee,  J. :  It  is  the  rule  of  law  with 
respect  to  people  who  are  in  Coart,  unless 
the  judffes  make  some  order  to  the  con- 
trary, there  is  no  legal  objection  to  their 
evidence— if  it  is  by  accident  without  aiiy 
design.  That  has  been  done  upon  this 
occasion  which  has  been  done  npon  others. 
The  witness  has  been  allowed  to  stay  in 
Court.  Therefore  the  Court  will,  uzuess 
it  sees  there  is  any  improper  course  taken, 
admit  his  evidence. 

\Redwood  was  re-called  to  prove  that  he 
was  sober,  and  that  he  never  raised  his 
truncheon  until  he  was  stabbed.] 

At  five  minutes  to  eleven  o'clock  Mr. 
Justice  Qasdee  commenced  his  summing 
up  to  the  jury,  (a) 

SUMKIKG  UP. 

G-ASELEE,  J.:  The  question  for  you  to 
consider  will  be,  whether  there  was  suffi- 
cient provocation  to  reduce  the  ofience  of 
the  prisoner  below  the  crime  of  murder, 
if  death  had  ensued;  and  although  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  you  are 
at  libertjr  to  inquire  whether  the  meeting 
was  an  ille^l  meeting  or  not;  for  if  it 
was,  the  police  would  be  justified  in  taking 
awa^  the  fiag ;  but  if  the  meeting  was  not 
an  illegal  one,  then  they  would  have  no 
right  to  take  the  flag  away  from  the 
prisoner.  Taking  it  that  the  meeting  was 
a  legal  one  this  question  will  arise,  whe- 
ther the  taking  away  of  the  flag  was  a 
sufficient  provocation  to  justify  the  pri- 
soner in  striking  with  such  a  deadly 
weapon ;  and  it  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  a  man  under  provocation  takes 
up  a  deadly  weapon  on  the  sudden,  or 
whether  he  goes  out  with  the  weapon  in- 


(a)  Annual  Begister,  1833  (Law  Cases),  p. 
327.  His  Lordship  during  his  summing  up  was 
twice  informed  by  the  majority  of  the  jurors 
that  they  had  no  wish  to  trouble  his  Lordship ; 
but  on  each  occasion  one  juror  expressed  his 
wish  that  his  Lordship  should  proceed.— The 
Times,  5th  July  1833. 
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tending  to  use  it  to  prevent  the  taking 
away  of  the  flag.  It  will  be  for  you  to 
say  whether  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner 
showed  that  malignity  of  parpose  which 
would,  if  death  had  ensueo,  have  consti- 
tuted the  crime  of  murder.  If  you  are  of 
opinion  that  he  took  this  deadly  weapon 
with  an  intention  to  resist,  under  all 
circumstances,  the  taking  away  of  the 
flag,  I  feel  justified  in  telfing  you,  and  I 
believe  that  my  learned  brother  will  agree 
with  me,  that,  if  death  had  ensued,  the 
crime  of  the  prisoner  would  not  have 
been  less  than  the  crime  of  murder ;  how- 
ever, you  ought  also  to  consider  whether 
there  was  sufficient  provocation  before  the 
blow  was  given  to  roduoe  the  offence,  had 
death  ensued,  to  the  crime  of  man- 
slaughter. A  great  deal  has  been  said  of 
the  impropriety  of  sending  out  policemen 
in  plain  clothes,  (a)  I  own  that  it  does 
not  strike  me  that  there  is  any  impro- 
priety in  it ;  for  those  who  have  to  prevent 
disturbances,  would  not  do  their  dutv  if 
they  did  not  take  every  means  of  dis- 
covering the  persons  who  were  concerned 
in  them.  Jor,  although  it  would  be  im- 
proper, as  suggested  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  if  persons  were  sent  out  to  lead 
others  into  the  commission  of  offences ; 
yet  when  the  object  is  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  crime,  parties  would  not  do 
their  duty  if  they  aid  not  take  every 
means  of  finding  out  the  parties  concerned 
hj  sending  those  in  among  them  who 
might  be  able  to  make  the  discovery. 

On  the  part  of  the  prisoner  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  has  been  given  to  show 
that  the  conduct  of  the  policemen  was 
very  violent  and  very  outraffeons.  You 
will  have  therefore  to  consider  whether 
their  conduct  was  a  sufScient  provocation 
to  the  prisoner  to  resist  as  ne  did,  or 
whether,  from  the  fact  of  lus  having  taken 
the  weapon  out  with  him,  there  was  that 
malignity  of  purpose  which  would  have 
made  the  offence  of  the  prisoner  amount 
to  murder,  if  death  had  ensued. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
BtaJhoood  that  the  proclamation  contained 
in  the  Biot  Act  was  not  read.  Now,  a  riot 
is  not  the  less  a  riot  nor  an  illegal  meeting 
the  less  an  illegal  meeting  because  the 
proclamation  of  the  Biot  Act  has  not  been 
read,  the  effect  of  that  proclamation  being 
to  make  the  parties  guilty  of  a  capitiu 
offence  if  thev  do  not  disperse  within  an 
hour;  but,  if  that  proclamation  be  not 
read,  the  common  law  offence  remains, 
and  it  is  a  misdemeanor(&) ;  and  all  magis- 
trates, constables,  and  even  private  in- 
dividuals, are  justified  in  dispersing  the 

(a)  The  suggestion  was  that  police  spies  in 
plain  clothes  fomented  the  distnrbaDce. 
(6)  See  Appendix  C. 


offenders;  and  if  they  cannot  otherwise 
succeed  in  doing  so,  they  may  use  force. 
I  do  not  lay  down  this  as  the  law  for  the 
first  time ;  the  law  has  been  so  laid  down 
bv  the  judges  on  the  special  commis8ions.(a) 
There  has  also  been  given  in  evidence  a 

g reclamation  issued  by  order  of  one  of  the 
ecretaries  of  State ;  and  in  that  proclama- 
tion it  is  stated  that  printed  papers  have 
been  posted  up,  advertising  that  a  public 
meeting  would  be  held  to  adopt  prepara- 
tory measures  for  holding  a  National 
Convention.  Now,  that  proclamation  is 
not  evidence  that  the  meeting  was  to  be 
held  for  the  purposes  there  mentioned. 
It  is,  in  effect,  only  a  notice  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  is  evidence  in  this 
case  in  no  other  way;  but,  if  placards 
convening  the  meeting  were  posted  up, 
stating  that  the  meeting  was  for  those 
purposes,  then  it  is  an  illegal  meeting. 
If  it  was  intended  by  force  to  make  any 
alterations  in  the  laws  of  the  country, 
that  would  be  a  much  more  serious  of- 
fence, as  it  would  be  high  treason.  The 
proclamation  states  it  to  be  an  iUegal 
meetiag,  and  commands  all  constables 
and  others  to  disperse  it.  If  such  a  notice 
be  given,  and  a  party  chooses  to  treat  it 
as  of  no  effect,  he  does  it  at  his  own 
risk.(&) 

OJwrhson^  for  the  prisoner :  The  Solicitor 
GFeneral  did  not  offer  any  evidence  to  show 
that  this  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Gasbleb,  J. :  That  is  true ;  but,  without 
any  proclamation  at  all,  if  a  meeting  is 
illegal,  a  party  who  attends  it  knowing 
it  to  be  so  is  guilty  of  an  ofience.  There 
may  be  a  difiiculty  in  saying  in  what  way 
this  meeting  was  illegal,  but  it  was  either 
illegal  as  a  misdemeanor  or  a  higher 
ofience ;  and,  whichever  it  was,  it  justifies 
the  dispersion  of  the  meetinff.  One  of 
the  witnesses  has  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  the  meetinewas  to  adoi)t  preparatory 
measures  for  holding  a  National  Conven- 
tion, and  that  that  was  generally  kno?ni. 
If  you  think  that  the  meeting  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  preparatory 
measures  for  the  holdmg  of  a  National 
Convention,  then  the  police  had  a  right 
to  interfere,  and  arrest  the  parties.  The 
first  Question  will  be,  whether  the  prisoner 
was  the  person  who  gave  the  wound  to 
the  prosecutor  Brooke  P    And  ^e  question 


(a)  The  special  commissions  issued  in  1832 
for  the  trial  of  the  Bristol  and  Nottingham 
rioters.     See  above,  p.  1. 

(6)  "  If  after  such  a  notice  as  that  parties 
choose  to  treat  it  as  deserving  of  no  regard,  but 
actually  do  attend  a  meeting  of  this  description, 
they  must  take  the  consequences  and  be  liable 
to  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  parties 
60  conducting  themselves."— Shorthand  Notes. 
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will  then  be,  whether  there  was  snoh  pro- 
vocation  as  would  have  rednced  the 
offence  to  the  crime  of  manslaughter  if 
death  had  ensued  P  If  you  are  of  opinion 
that  the  prisoner,  having  taken  the  flag 
in  his  hand,  had  prepared  the  weapon 
with  a  view  of  protecting  it  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, then  I  own  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  are  not  those  circumstances 
which  will  reduce  the  crime,  so  as  that,  if 
this  person  Brooke  had  died,  it  would  not 
have  amounted  to  murder.  If  you  think 
that  the  prisoner,  previous  to  his  going 
out,  prepared  a  deadly  weapon  to  resist 
any  attempt  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  or  to  prevent  himself  from  beinff 
deprived  of  the  flag  which  he  carried,  I 
am  bound  to  tell  you  that  I  think  ^e 
offence  has  been  proved. 

A  Jwryman :  Before  we  retire  will  your 
Lordship  let  me  ask  a  question?  The 
only  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  the 
meeting  is  that  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred eiven  by  Mr.  William  Oocenter, 
His  evidence  goes  to  show  that  it  was  no- 
torious that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held,  but 
not  for  that  purpose ;  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence put  in,  I  believe,  in  any  form,  not 
oven  a  copy  of  the  advertisements  or  pla- 
cards whion  the  getters-up  of  this  meeting 
had  issued,  so  that  we  cannot  gather  it  from 
the  meeting  itself,  Mr.  GarperUer*s  evidence 
only  referrmg  to  that.  Are  we  to  consider 
it  an  illegpkl  meeting  as  a  matter  of  course, 
because  it  is  so  pronounced  in  the  pro- 
clamation by  the  Secretary  of  State  P 

Paskx,J.:  Certainly  not. 

Gabbles,  J. :  No,  I  have  stated  that  Mr. 
CarperUer  says  what  was  the  object  of  the 
meeting. 

Fabice,  J. :  He  does  not  state  the  pro- 
clamation but  the  placards.  The  placards 
have  not  been  put  lo. 

Another  Juryman :  Then  the  legality  of 
the  meeting  we  are  not  to  decide  upon  P 

Gaselbe,  J. :  If  the  meeting  was  legal, 
then  the  arrest  was  improper.  Then  the 
question  is  whether  the  resistance  to  the 
arrest  was  proportioned  to  the  attempt 
made  to  arrest.  It  is  not  because  a  man 
attempts  to  arrest  you  wrongfully  that 


you  are  to  kill  him  with  an  instrument 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
you  in  what  you  are  about  to  ao.  The 
question  would  be,  whether  that  instru- 
ment was  prepared  to  resist  any  attempt 
to  oppose  them  at  all  hazards,  or  whether 
it  waft  under  those  oironmstanceB  which, 
according  to  your  honest  opinion,  would 
justify  yon  in  saying  he  did  not  do  it  with 
that  intent.  If  he  did,  in  point  of  law 
I  have  told  you  the  consequences.  You 
will  consider  vour  verdict,  if  there  is  any 
information  I  can  give  yoa  I  shall  be 
happy  to  do  it.  They  have  not  given  in 
the  placards,  but  one  of  the  witnesses  has 
said  what  the  object  of  the  meeting  was. 

His  Lordship  concluded  at  twenty 
minutes  after  one  o'clock,  when  the  jury 
retired  to  consider  of  their  verdict. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  two  the  juiy 
returned  into  court,  and  the  foreman,  ad- 
dressing the  judges,  said,  "  My  Lords,  we 
have,  as  your  Lordships  are  aware,  given 
not  only  long,  but  close  and  anxious  at-' 
tention  to  this  case,  and  have,  since  we 
retired,  considered  with  all  the  care  which 
it  was  possible  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  the 
evidence  on  both  sides,  and  we  cannot  on 
such  evidence  conscientiously  pronounce 
any  other  verdict  than  Not  guiUy.'*(a) 

Verdict,  not  guilty. 

(Attornies :  Maule  &  £.,  and  Hai'mer  A 
Co.) 


Materials  made  use  or.— The  report  is 
partly  taken  from  6  Garrington  and  Payne's  NUi 
Prias  Reports,  p.  81.  The  shorthand  notes  in 
the  pomession  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  TreaBury, 
the  evidence  in  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  Papers, 
and  the  report  in  the  Times  of  5th  July  1883 
have  also  been  made  use  of. 

(a)  Annual  Register,  1838  (Law  Cases),  p. 
327.  "  The  announcement  was  received  with  a 
general  burst  of  applause,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  stem  within  the  walls  of  the  court,  and 
without,  the  applause,  even  at  this  late  hour, 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  deafening."— The 
Times,  5th  July  1833,  and  PUmso  MSS.  27,  797, 
f.  214. 
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DICAS  against  LORD  BROUGHAM, 


Action  of  Trespass  by  John  Dioas  against  Lord  Bbovoham,  LC, 
BEFOBR  Lord  Lyndhxtbst,  C.B.,  and  a  Special  Jury,  Deceuber  3, 
1833,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  at  Westminster.  (Reported 
in  6  C.  &  P.  249 ;  1  M.  &  Rob.  309.) 


The  Lord  Chancellor  sitting  in  bankruptcy  committed  Dicaa  to  prison  for  contempt  of  an  order 
in  bankruptcy.  Dicas  brouji^ht  an  action  against  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  imprisonment.  The 
only  plea  was  the  general  issue.  It  was  argued  at  the  trial  that  the  order  of  commitment  was 
erroneously  made. 

Ruled  by  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  C.B. 

1.  Jwritdietifm  to  commit  for  Contempt  in  Bankruptcy, 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  sitting  in  bankruptcy  under  6  Geo,  4,  c.  16.,  could,  by  virtue  of  hi* 
authority  as  Lord  ChanceUor,  commit  for  contempt. 

3.   TreepoMB—^ludieial  Act. 

No  action  lies  against  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  an  order  (even  though  erroneous)  made 
in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  authority  in  a  matter  within  his  jurisdiction. 

S.  Pleading^General  Issue. 

The  general  issue  sufficed  inasmuch  as  no  action  could  lie. 


Westminster,  December  3, 1833. 

Before  Lord  Lthdhvbst,  C.B.,  and  a 
Special  Jury. 

IGunning  opened  the  pleading8(a)  :— 

Middlesex,  to  wit.— Be  it  remembered  that 
on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  October, 

(a)  Plea  Boll,  4  Will.  4,  Michaelmas  Term. 


in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  John  Dicas,  gentle- 
man, the  plaintiff  in  this  suit,  one  of  the  at- 
tornies  of  this  Court,  complained  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Henry,  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux 
(the  defendant  in  this  suit),  who  had  been 
summoned  to  answer  the  said  John  Dicas  of  a 
plea  of  trespass,  for  that  the  said  Baron,  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-one,  with  force  and  arms 
made  an  assault  on  the  plaintiff,  to  wit,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  then  and  there  ill- 
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treated  and  imprisoned  the  plaintiff,  and  de- 
tained him  in  prison  there  without  reasonable 
and  probable  cause,  for  sixteen  days  next 
following,  contrary  to  law,  and  against  the  will 
of  the  plaintiff,  whereby  the  plaintiff  was  not 
only  prevented  from  attending  to  and  trans- 
acting his  necessary  afiairs  and  business  as  an 
attorney  and  solicitor  during  all  that  time,  but 
necessarily  expended  seventy-two  pounds  in 
obtaining  his  release  from  such  imprisonment, 
and  was  greatly  injured  in  his  profession, 
underwent  great  anxiety  of  mind,  and  was  re- 
duced with  his  family  to  great  distress,  poverty, 
and  ruin,  to  wit,  in  the  county  aforesaid.  And 
for  that  the  said  Baron  on  the  said  nineteenth 
day  of  April,  and  on  divers  other  days  between 
that  day  and  the  commencement  of  this  suit, 
with  force  and  arms  again  ill-treated  and  impri- 
soned the  plaintiff,  to  wit,  in  the  county  afore- 
said, and  other  wrongs  to  the  plaintiff  then 
and  there  did,  against  the  peace  of  our  Lord 
the  King,  to  the  plaintiff's  damage  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  and  therefore  he  brings  his 
suit,  &c.  Plea — And  the  said  defendant  by 
Joseph  Blower  his  attorney  comes  and  de- 
fends the  force  and  injury  when,  ftc,  and  says 
that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  supposed  trespasses 
above  laid  to  his  charge  in  manner  and  form 
as  the  said  plaintiff  hath  above  thereof  com- 
plained against  him,  and  of  this  he,  the  said  de- 
fendant, puts  himself  upon  the  country,  &c. 
Replication — And  the  said  plaintiff  doth  the 
like. 

l^e  case  wae  opened  by  FlaUt(cCi  for  the 

Elaintiff,  that  a  commiBsion  of  bankrupt 
ad  been  sned  out  against  a  person  named 
NoheSf  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  solicitor  to 
that  commission;  and  that  on  the  12th 
of  February  1831  the  Vice-Ohancellor  (6) 
made  an  order  directing  the  plaintiff  to 
pay  to  Oeorge  BuUer  and  Joseph  Proctor 
(the  assignees)  a  sum  of  56/.  13$.  lid.,  and 
to  deliver  up  books  and  papers.  How- 
eyer,  without  any  demand  of  either  the 
money  or  books  having  been  made  on 
this  order,  the  plaintiff  was  arrested 
under  a  warrant  issued  hy  the  defendant 
as  Lord  Chancellor.  At  the  time  of 
this  arrest  the  plaintiff  was  attending  the 
argument  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  a  case  in 
which  he  was  the  attorney.  This  arrest 
took  -ploce  on  the  19th  of  April  1831,  the 
warrant  bearing  date  the  12th  of  March 
preceding.  Immediately  after  this  arrest 
the  plaintiff  was,  at  his  own  desire,  taken 
before  the  defendant,  who  discharged  him, 
and  directed  him  to  attend  the  Court  of 
Chancery. (c)  The  plaintiff  attended  the 
Court  of  Chancery  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  Easter  Term,  and>  within  a  few  days  of 


(a)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

lb)  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell. 

(c)  "  After  the  hearing  was  over  Mr.  Serjeant 
Bompas  being  informed  of  the  plaintiff's  situa- 
tion, went  with  him  and  Uie  tipstaff  to  the  Lonl 


the  end  of  it,  the  Lord  Chancellor  having 
conferred  wit^  the  Lord  Chief  Justices  of 
the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas, (a)  discharged  the  warrant  for  the 
committal  of  the  plaintiff.  By  this  the 
warrant  was  discharged,  but  not  the  order 
for  committal  on  which  the  warrant  was 
founded ;  and,  on  the  last  day  of  term. 
Sir  William  Home{h)  applied  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  discharge  the  order. 
This  application  was  granted,  with  costs, 
which  costs  were  to  be  deducted  from  the 
sum  of  562.   13s.  lid.     The  plaintiff  sup- 

Cosed  that  this  meant  his  entire  costs, 
ut  the  officers  of  the  Court  thought 
not;  and,  on  the  matter  being  again 
mentioned  by  Sir  WiUiam  Home,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  said  that  he  intended  it 
to  include  the  entire  costs,  but  after  con- 
ferring with  one  of  his  officers  he  said  he 
would  consider  of  it;  but  since  that  his 
Lordship  had  never  given  any  judgment. 
It  was  mentioned  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
by  Sir  WiUiam  Home  that  the  opposite 
party  would  go  on,  but  his  Lordship  said 
that  the  proceediiigs  would  be  stayed. 
However,  notwithstanding  this,  the  plain- 
tiff wrote  to  Mr.  Visardt  his  Lordship's 
secretary  of  bankrupts,  who  informed  the 
plaintiff  that  there  was  no  stay  of  proceed- 
ings ;  and  the  plaintiff  was  again  taken 
into  custody  on  another  wairant  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
under  which  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Fleet  Prison  till  the  22nd  of  December,  (c) 
Having  stated  these  facts,  PUUt,  for  the 
plaintiff,  submitted  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  no  authority  to  issue  these 
warrants.  By  the  6  Oeo.  4.  o.  16,  all 
former  Bankrupt  Acts  were  repealed,  and 
by  that  statute  no  such  authority  is  given. 


Chancellor's  Court,  but  his  Lordship  was  up. 
They  then  went  to  the  Vice-chancellor,  but  his 
Honour  refused  to  interfere  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's order,  although  he  intimated  an  opinion 
that  the  arrest  was  illegal.  Upon  this  they 
went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  defen- 
dant directed  the  plaintiff  to  be  discharged  upon 
an  undertaking  that  he  should  appear  the  next 
day  in  the  Court  of  Chancery." — ^The  Times, 
Dec.  4,  1833. 

(a)  Lord  Denman,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Conyngham 
Tindal,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas. 

(6)  Afterwards  Attorney  General  and  sub- 
sequently a  Master  in  Chancery. 

(c)  **  On  the  10th  August  1831  the  plaintiff 
wrote  to  Mr.  Vizard,  the  defendant's  secretary, 
on  the  subject,  and  received  an  answer  that 
there  was  no  order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for 
staying  proceedings.  Upon  that  very  day  the 
plaintiff  was  taken  from  his  family  by  another 
warrant  of  the  defendant  aud  immured  in  a 
prison,  where  he  remained  three  months." — 
Times,  Dec.  4,  1833. 
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The  Lord  Chancellor  oould,  therefore, 
have  no  aathority  to  commit  for  contempt 
in  bankmptcy.  Could  the  Lord  Chancellor 
supersede  the  r^ht  of  a  party  to  have  his 
case  tried  by  a  jury?  if  the  plaintiff 
owed  money  to  the  assignees  they  might 
have  broaght  an  action ;  and  if  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  the  power  of  oommittini? 
for  contempt  in  bankmptcy,  he  should 
have  waited  till  there  was  a  contempt  by 
theparty  refusing  to  obey  the  order. 

The  warrant  under  which  the  plaintiff 
was  taken  into  custody  on  the  19th  of 
April  was  read.(a) 

Kelly, {b)  for  the  plaintiff,  called  for  the 
order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  which 
that  warrant  was  founded,  notice  haying 
been  given  to  produce  it. 

CampheU,{c)  Solicitor  General,  for  the 
defendant  declined  to  produce  it. 

Piatt :  Then  it  stands  as  if  there  was  a 
warrant  and  no  order,  (cl) 

EVIDEKCK  FOB  THE  PLAOmTF. 

Thomas  Allen{e)  proved  that  he  took  the 
plaintiff  into  custody  under  this  warrant 


(a)  This  warrant  was  as  follows  :  — 
"Lord  Chuickllor. 

In  the  Matter  of  James  Nokes,  a  Bankrupt. 

Whbbbas  by  my  order  made  in  this  matter, 
upon  the  petition  of  George  Butler,  of  Eennett, 
in  the  county  of  Wilts,  ale  brewer,  and  Joseph 
Proctor,  of  Gould  i^uare,  Crutched  Friars,  in 
the  city  of  London,  wine  merchant,  assignees  of 
the  estate  and  effects  of  James  Nokes,  a  bank- 
rupt, bearing  even  date  herewith,  it  was  ordered 
that  John  Dioas,  therein  named,  should  stand 
committed  to  His  Migesty's  prison  of  the  Fleet. 
These  are,  therefore,  in  pursuance  thereof,  to 
will  and  require  you  forthwith,  upon  receipt 
thereof,  to  make  diligent  search  after  the  body 
of  the  said  John  Dicas,  and  wheresoever  you 
shall  find  him  to  arrest  and  apprehend  him,  and 
him  safely  convey  to  His  Majesty's  prison  of 
the  Fleet,  there  to  remain  until  my  further 
order ;  willing  and  requiring  all  mayors,  sheriffs, 
justices  of  the  peace,  headboroughs,  constables, 
and  all  others  His  Majesty's  loving  subjects,  to  be 
aiding  and  assisting  to  you  in  the  due  execution 
of  the  premises,  as  they  tender  His  Majesty's 
services,  and  will  answer  the  contrary  thereof  at 
their  peril ;  and  this  shall  be  to  you  and  any  of 
you  who  shall  do  the  same,  a  sufficient  warrant. 

Dated  this  12th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  1831.  Bbocoham.  C. 

To  William  Robert  Heniy -Brown, 
Esq.,  Warden  of  His  Majesty's 
Prison  of  the  Fleet,  or  to  his 
deputy  attending  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery." 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor. 

(J)  In  the  report  in  1  M.  &  Rob.  809  is  a 
copy  of  the  order. 

(«)  The  Lord  Chancellor  s  tipstaff. 


at  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  that  on 
the  plaintiff  being  taken  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  he  was  discharged  and  ordered 
to  attend  the  Court  of  Chancery.  This 
witness  stated,  in  his  cross-examination, 
that  the  only  objection  then  made  to  the 
arrest  was  that  the  plaintiff  was  privileged, 
because  he  was  attending  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

Roberts,  a  clerk  of  Mr.  JDicas,  proved  that 
JDicas  attended  the  Coart  of  Chancery 
daily  for  nearly  a  fortnight. 

Camvfhell  asked  the  witness  whether 
BiMbS  had  not  told  him  that  he  had  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  Lord  C9iancel1orP 
The  witneps  said  that  he  had  not. 

FolleUXa)  for  the  plaintiff,  wished  to  ask 
the  witness  whether  he  had  heard  Bieas 
say  anything  about  an  order  P 

ijord  Ltndhukst,  0.B.(J)  :  If  the  witness, 
in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the  other 
side,  had  given  evidence  of  a  conversation, 
you  might  have  had  the  whole  of  that 
conversation,  but  the  witness  has  said 
that  there  was  no  conversation  such  as 
that  which  is  inquired  for. 

The  question  was  not  put. 

WiUiam  Henry  Brovm,{c)  the  warden  of 
the  Fleet,  put  in  the  second  warrant  (cQ 

The  order  for  the  seoond  commitment 
was  read,(6)  and  also  examined  copies  of 


(a)  Afterwards  Attorney  General. 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor. 

(c)  "  Mr.  Brown,  warden  of  the  Fleet,  exa- 
mined by  Mr.  Gunning:  Witness  did  not 
recollect  when  he  had  the  plaintiff  in  his 
custody.  One  uf  his  officers  of  the  name  of 
George  Woodruff  was  now  dead.  The  warrant 
was  dated  10th  of  August.  It  was  executed  on 
the  22nd  September.  He  was  discharged  on 
the  28rd  of  December.  The  order  was  annexed 
to^  the  warrant.  Upon  further  examination  the 
witness  said  he  did  not  know  the  precise  day 
when  the  plaintiff  was  first  in  his  custody,  nor 
did  he  know  when  he  was  discharged. 

Lord  Ltndhurst,  C.B.,  ^ aid  it  was  the  oddest 
thing  for  the  witness  not  to  know  when  the 
plaintiff  came  into  his  custody,  and  when  he 
was  discharged.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  order 
was  dated  22nd  December.  The  Solicitor 
General  and  Mr.  Piatt  agreed  that  the  de- 
fendant was  taken  into  custody  on  the  22nd 
September."--The  Times,  4  Dec.  1S38. 

(<0  This  is  in  the  same  form  as  the  other 
warrant,  and  was  dated  August  10,  1831. 

(e)  "Lord  Chancrllor. 

Wednesday,  10th  August  1831.    In  the  matter 
of  James  Nokes,  a  Bankrupt. 

Whereas  Geor§re  Butler,  of  Kennett,  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  ale  brewer,  and  Joseph 
Proctor,  of  Gould  Square,  Crutched  Friars, 
London,  wine  merchant,  assignees  of  the 
estate  and  effects  of  James  Nokes,  a  bank- 
rupt,   did  this  day    prefer    their  petition    to 
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the  affidavits  on  which  the  first  commit-  ( 
ment  was  founded.    These  affidavits  did 


me,  showing  that  by  an  order  made  in  this 
matter  on  the  petition  of  the  petitioners  bj  his 
Honour  the  Vice-Chancellor,  bearing  date  the 
2nd  day  of  Februaiy  1881,  it  was  ordered  that 
John  Dicas,  the  person  mentioned  in  the  said 
order,  should  within  four  days  after  he  should 
be  duly  and  personally  served  with  the  said 
order  pay  to    the  petitioners   the  balance  or 
sum  of  56/.  18«.  11(2.  in  the  said  order  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  said  John 
Dicas  should,  within  the  like  period  of  four 
days,  deliver  up  to  the  petitioners  upon  oath 
all  papers  and  writings,  receipts  and  vouchers, 
touching  or  relating  to  the  estate  of  the  said 
bankrupt  in  his  custody  or  power  ;  and  in  case 
default  should  be  made  by  the  said  John  Dicas, 
either  in  the  payment  of  the  said  money  or  the 
delivery  of  the  said  documents  or  any  of  them 
as  therein-before  directed,  that  the  said  John 
Dicas  shoold  stand  committed  to  His  Majesty's 
prison  of  the  Fleet.    That  the  petitioners  by 
virtue  of  their  power  of  attorney,  bearing  date 
the  2Srd    day  of    May  last,    authorised    and 
appointed  Charles  Bischoff,  of  No.  8,  Copthall 
Court,  London,  solicitor,  their  lawful  attomey- 
at-law,  to  ask,  demand,  recover,  and  receive  from 
the  said  John  Dicas  the  said  balance  or  sum  of 
56/.  18«.  Ud,  in  the  said  order  mentioned  and 
directed  to  be  paid  as  therein  mentioned.    That 
the  said  Charles  Bischoff,  as  the  attorney  of  the 
petitioners,  duly  and  personally  served  the  said 
John  Dicas  with  a  true  copy  of  the  said  order 
on  the  31st  day  of  May  last,  also  with  a  true 
copy  of  the  said  power  of  attorney,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  said  Charles  Bischoff  duly  demanded 
from  the  said  John  Dicas  payment  of  the  said 
sum  of  56/.  IBs,  lit/.,  and  produced  at  the  same 
time  the  originals  of  the  said  power  of  attorney 
and  order,  whereupon  the  said    John    Dicas 
claimed  to  be  allowed  the  costs  under  an  order 
made  by  me  on  the  7th  day  of  May  last  as  a  set- 
off ;  but  no  order  to  such  effect  had  then  been 
served,  nor  was  it  known  by  the  petitioners  or 
their  said  attorney  that  any  order  to  such  effect 
had  been  obtained.     That  shortly  after  such 
demand  the  said  John  Dicas  served  the  said 
order  of  the  7th  May.    That  (he  said  John 
Dicas  having  delayed  to  carry  his  bill  of  costs 
to  be  taxed  under  the  said  last-mentioned  order, 
the  said  petitioners  caused  an  office  copy  of  such 
order  to  be  obtained  and  a  warrant  to  be  served 
on  the    said    John    Dicas,   whereby    he   was 
required  to  bring  into  the  office  of  John  Edward 
Dowdeswell,  Esq.,  the  Master  to  whom  the  said 
last-mentioned  order  was  referred,  on  or  before 
the  2nd  day  of  July  1881  his  bill  of  costs  to  be 
taxed  under  the  order  of  the  7  th  May  last  in 
this  matter.    That  the  said  Master  by  his  certi- 
ficate bearing  date  the  15th  day  of  the  said 
month  of  July,  certified  to  me  that  the  said 
John  Dicas  had  not  brought  in  before  the  said 
Master  his  bill  of  costs  to  be  taxed  although  he 
had  been  duly  summoned  so   to  do  as  by  oath 
made  appeared.    That  on  the  20th  day  of  the 
said  month  of  July  the  said  Charles  Bischoff, 
as  the  attorney  of  the  petitioners,  did  duly  and 
personally  serve  the  said  John  Dicas  with  the 


not  state  any  demand  and  refusal  of  the 
money  and  papers  after  the  Yico-Chan- 
cellor's  order  to  pay  the  one  and  to  return 
the  other  within  four  days.  The  copies 
were  produced  by  the  son  of  the  plaintiff^, 
who  stated  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  solicitor 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  acted  as 
solicitor  to  the  commission  against  Nokes, 
and  as  such  received  assets  which  belonged 
to  the  assignees. 

The  order  discharging  the  first  warrant 
was  read.(a) 


certificate  of  the  said  Master  Dowdeswell,  and 
at  the  same  time  again  demand  of  the  said  John 
Dicas  payment  of  the  56/.  13<.  11</.  as  also  the 
delivery  of  all  ^pers  and  writings,  receipts  and 
vouchers,  touching  or  relating  to  the  entate  of 
the  said  bankrupt  in  the  custody  or  power  of 
the  said  John  Dicas.  That  the  said  John 
Dicas  refused  to  pay  the  said  sum  of  money,  or 
to  deliver  the  said  papers' and  writings  demanded 
as  aforesaid  in  pursuance  of  the  said  order  of 
the  2nd  day  of  February  last,  or  in  any  respect 
to  comply  therei(*ith  ;  and  therefore  praying 
that  the  said  John  Dicas  might  immediately 
stand  committed  to  his  Majesty's  prison  of  the 
Fleet  for  the  contempt  of  the  said  order  (»f  the 
2nd  February  last,  and  that  my  warrant  might 
issue  for  that  purpose.  Now,  upon  reading  the 
said  petition  and  an  affidavit  of  the  petitioners, 
and  also  an  affidavit  of  Charles  Bischoff,  I  do 
order  that  the  said  John  Dicas  do  stand  com- 
mitted to  his  Majesty's  prison  of  the  Fleet,  and 
tiiat  a  warrant  of  commitment  do  forthwith 
issue  for  that  purpose. 

Broughav,  C." 

(a)  **  LOBD  CHJkN CBLLOB. 

Saturday,  7th  Mav  1831.    In  the  matter  of 
James  Nokes,  a  Bankrupt. 

Whbrbas  George  Butler,  of  Kennett,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  ale  brewer,  and  Joseph  Proc- 
tor, of  Gould  Square,  London,  wine  merchant; 
assignees  of  the  estate  and  effects  of  James 
Nokes,  did,  on  the  12th  day  of  March  last, 
prefer  their  petition  to  me,  stating  that  by  an 
order  made  in  this  matter  on  the  petition  of  the 
petitioners  by  his  Honour  the  Vice-Chancellor 
bearing  date  the  2nd  day  of  February  1B91,  it 
was  ordered  that  John  Dicas,  the  person  men- 
tioned in  the  order,  should,  within  four  days  after 
he  should  be  duly  and  personally  served  with  the 
said  order,  pay  to  the  petitioners  the  balance 
or  sum  of  56/.  IBs.  lid.  in  the  said  order  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  said  John 
Dicas  should  also,  within  the  like  period  of  four 
days,  deliver  up  to  the  petitioners,  upon  oath,  all 
papers  and  writings,  receipts  and  vouchers, 
touching  or  relating  to  the  estate  of  the  said 
bankrupt,  in  his  custody  or  power ;  and  in  case 
default  should  be  made  by  the  said  John  Dicas, 
either  in  payment  of  the  said  money  or  delivery 
of  the  said  documents,  or  any  of  them,  as  therein- 
before directed,  that  the  said  John  Dicas  should 
stand  committed  to  his  Majesty's  prison  of  the 
Fleet ;  that  the  said  John  Dicas  was  duly  and 
personally  served  with  the  said  order  on  the  22nd 
day  of  February  last ;  that  the  said  John  Dicas 
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The  Earl  of  EUon  stated  that  he  was 
Lord  Chancellor  daring  twenty-five  years^ 
and  dartag  that  time  had  sat  in  bank- 
ruptcy; and  that  if  he  had  ever  com- 
mitted a  party  for  disobeying  an  order  to 
pay  money  or  delivery  of  papers,  without 
proof  of  a  demand  and  refusal,  that  would 
be  a  mistake. 

In  his  cross-examination  (a)  his  Lord- 
ship said  that  he,  when  Lora  Chancellor, 
committed  to  the  Fleet  for  contempt  in 


had  thitherto  refused  to  pay  the  said  sum  of 
money  or  to  comply  with  the  said  order  in  the 
delivery  of  all  papers  and  writings,  receipts  and 
Toachers,  toaching  or  relating  to  the  estate  of 
the  said  bankrupt,  in  the  custody  or  power  of 
the  said  John  Dicas ;  and  praying  that  the  said 
John  Dicas  might  immediately  stand  committed 
to  His  Majesty's  prison  of  the  Fleet  for  his 
contempt  of  the  said  order,  and  that  my  war- 
rant might  issue  for  that  purpose.  And  whereas 
by  my  order  made  on  tiie  12th  day  of  March 
last,  upon  reading  the  said  petition  and  the 
several  affidavits  filed  in  support  thereof,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  said  John  Dicas  do  stand 
-  committed  to  His  Majesty's  prison  of  the  Fleet, 
and  that  a  warrant  of  committal  do  forthwith 
issue  for  that  purpose.  And  whereas  on  the 
7th  day  of  May  instant,  application  was  made  to 
me  by  Mr.  Solicitor  General  (Sir  William 
Home),  of  counsel  for  the  said  John  Dicas,  that 
my  aforesaid  order  might  be  discharged,  and 
that  the  costs  of  the  said  John  Dicas,  of  and 
attending  that  application,  might  be  paid  to 
him  by  the  said  George  Butler  and  Joseph 
Proctor.  Now  upon  hearing  my  said  order 
read,  and  what  was  alleged  by  Mr.  Solicitor 
General,  of  counsel  for  Uie  said  John  Dicas, 
and  by  Mr.  Bussell,  of  counsel  for  the  said 
George  Butler  and  Joseph  Proctor,  and  also 
the  affidavits  filed  by  both  the  said  parties  read, 
I  do  order  that  my  aforesaid  order,  bearing  date 
the  12th  day  of  March  last,  be,  and  the  same  is, 
hereby  discharged.  And  I  do  further  order 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Master  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  rotation,  to  tax  the  costs  of  the 
said  John  Dicas,  of  and  attending  the  aforesaid 
application ;  and  that  the  amount  thereof,  when 
taxed,  be  allowed  to  him  as  a  set-off  against 
the  balance  or  sum  so  claimed  as  aforesaid  to 
be  due  from  him  to  the  said  George  Butler  and 
Joseph  Proctor. 

Bbotjqham,  C." 

(a)  "  S.G. :  Did  you  not  frequently  make 
orders  that  solicitors  who  had  in  their  hands  the 
proper^  of  assignees  should  pay  it  over  to 
the  assignees  ? — ^There  is  no  doubt  I  did.  Whilst 
I  was  Chancellor  all  the  assignees  were  chosen 
by  the  creditors,  and  if  any  creditor  had  applied 
to  me  for  an  assignee  or  a  solicitor  to  brin^  the 
money  into  Court  I  should  have  ordered  him  to 
do  so  ;  and  if  the  order  were  disobeyed  I  should 
have  conunitted  him. 

Did  you  not  make  many  such  orders? — I 
really  cannot  tell  the  particulars  of  any  order, 
but  I  should  certainly  have  made  such  orders. 

Did  you  not  exercise  that  power  both  before 
the  Bankrupt  Act  of  the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  16.  and 
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bankruptcy.  His  Lordship  said  that  he 
conld  not  state  whether  there  ought  to  be 
a  new  demand  after  a  four-day  order. 

Sir  William  Home  proved  that  he  was 
counsel  for  the  present  plaintifiT  in  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  did 
not  at  all  perfectly  remember  the  oircum* 
stances ;  but  he  thought  that  the  question 
was,  whether  there  should  be  a  second 
demand  after  the  four-day  order. 

In  his  cross-examination  he  said  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  made  orders  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  committed  for  the  disobedience 
of  them.  He  also  stated  that  when  an  order 
is  made  for  the  payment  of  money  and  de- 
livery of  papers,  a  demand  should  be 
made,  and,  if  not  complied  with,  there  ia 
another  order  to  pay  tne  money  and  de- 
liver the  papers  in  four  days,  this  being 
called  a  four-day  order  ;  and  if  that  four- 
day  order  is  not  complied  with,  there  is 
an  order  made  that  the  party  shall  be 
committed,  (a) 

J6h/n  Penscbm,  who  had  been  twelve  years 
the  secretary  of  bankrupts  to  Lord  Eldon, 
stated  that  the  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  to  make  personal  service  of 
the  four-day  order  and  for  some  person 
entitled  to  make  a  demand  at  and  after 
the  service  of  that  order ;  and  he  believed 
that  in  no  instance  had  Lord  Eldon  com- 
mitted a  party  without  such  a  demand. 

William  Morris  Elkin,  attorney,  was 
emplojred  by  the  plaintiff  to  procure  his 
liberation  from  prison  under  the  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Act.  Plaintiff  was  brought  up  on 
the  2nd  December  1831,  and  discharged 
on  the  7th,  but  did  not  get  out  of  prison 
then  in  consequence  of  the  order  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Did  not  know  when  he 
was  liberated.  (&) 

Two  letters  of  the  plaintiff,  written  to 
the  defendant,  asking  compensation  for 
the  two  imprisonments,  were  put  in. 

Campbell,  for  the  defendant.  I  sub- 
mit   that    the    plaintiff    must  be    non- 


after  that  Act  ?>- 1  did  ;  but  that  will  appear  by 
my  orders. 

Did  your  Lordship  personally  inspect  all  the 
affidavits  ? — I  cannot  give  an  answer  to  that 
question,  but  my  secretary  will  give  a  better 
answer. 

After  an  ordet  to  pay  money  (a  four-day 
order)  has  been  served  and  a  demand  has  been 
made,  is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
second  demand? — I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Your  Lordship  considers  that  to  be  a  question 
of  some  doubt? — I  cannot  answer  it  now." — 
The  Timest  December  4, 1838. 

(a)  "  Was  a  second  demand  necessary  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  four-day  rule  ?  My  impres- 
sion is  that  it  was  necessary."  —  The  Times, 
Dec.  4,  1833. 

(6)  The  Times,  Dec.  4, 183S. 
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suited.  This  action  is  brought  against  the 
defendant  as  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  I  say, 
that,  by  the  ]aw  of  England,  no  such 
action  lies.  Mr.  Dicas  alleges  that  he  has 
been  illegally  imprisoned,  by  a  warrant  in 
March  and  by  another  warrant  in  August. 
Both  these  warrants  were  granted  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
within  his  jurisdiction  as  holding  the 
Great  Seal.  With  respect  to  the  second 
imprisonment,  there  is  no  irregularity 
complained  of.  The  order  for  that  is  put 
in,  and  that  order  recites  an  order  of  the 
Yice-Chancellor  to  pay  562.  13«.  lid.  to 
the  assignees ;  and  it  recites  a  demand. 
It  then  recites  a  four-day  order,  and 
states  that  there  was  a  second  demand 
upon  that  order,  and  a  refusal  to  comply 
with  it.  Therefore,  unless  there  is  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
bankruptcy  to  commit  the  solicitor  who 
sues  out  the  commission  for  a  contempt, 
the  action  clearly  cannot  be  maintained 
in  respect  of  that  imprisonment.  With 
respect  to  the  first  unprisonment,  the 
warrant  only  is  put  in  together  with  the 
three  affidavits  on  which  it  was  granted ; 
and  it  is  also  in  evidence  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  arrested  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  claimed  privilege,  and  made 
no  other  objections.  Tour  Lordship  is 
therefore  asked  to  make  the  Lord  Cnau- 
cellor  liable  for  the  irregularity  of  the 
tipstaff  in  arresting  an  attorney  while 
attending  a  cause,  and  to  presume  that 
there  was  no  order,  no  four-day  rule,  and 
no  demand  upon  it. 

Lord  Lthdhubst,  C.B.  :  There  is  this 
farther  fact,  that  the  order  for  the  first 
commitment  was  discharged. 

GfMwpbell :  The  only  (}uestion  made 
at  first  was  as  to  the  privilege ;  and  the 
Attorney  Oe7ieral(a)  has  stated  that  a 
question  was  afterwards  raised  as  to 
whether  a  second  demand  was  necessary 
after  a  four-day  order ;  and  on  that  point 
Lord  Eldon,  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers 
•who  ever  sat  on  the  Bench,  says  that  he 
considers  it  doubtful.  It  was 'never  de- 
cided, before  the  case  of  Mr.  Diccu,  that  a 
second  demand  was  necessary. 

Lord  Ltndhubst,  C.B.  :  Mr.  Penaam 
says,  that,  according  bo  his  experience,  it 
was  always  the  course  of  practice. 

OampbeU :  That  was  the  practice  as  far 
back  as  he  knew,  but  Lord  Eldon  is 
doubtftil.  But  I  say  that,  whether  the 
proceedings  are  regular  or  irregular,  it 
makes  no  difference.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  an  irregular  order  was  made,  or  an 
irregular  warrant  issued ;  does  an  action 
lie  against  a  judicial  officer?  If  an  at- 
tachment is  sued  out  for  the  non-payment 
of  money,  pursuant  to  the  master's  allo- 

^a)  Sir  William  Home. 


catur,  or  for  non -performance  of  an  award, 
and  the  affidavits  are  not  regular,  is  an 
action  to  be  brought  against  the  five 
judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  P  I 
have  moved,  over  and  over  again,  to  dis- 
charge attachments  on  account  of  irregu- 
larity in  the  previous  proceedings ;  and  I 
shall  show  by  authorities  and  by  dicta 

Lord  Ltndhubst,  C.B. :  Why  did  you 
allow  the  evidence  to  go  on  P  You  were 
asking  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Lord  Eldon  was  asked  ques- 
tions respecting  it ;  so  was  Mr.  Pensam. 
This  was  an  oider  pronounced  judicially, 
and  this  warrant  is  founded  on  a  judicial 
order.  How  can  an  action  of  trespass  lie 
afber  that  P 

CampbeU :  I  did  not  wish  to  stop  the 
reception  of  the  evidence,  as  1  wished 
to  hear  what  it  would  amount  to. 

Lord  Lyndiiukst,  C.B. :  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  juris- 
diction of  bankruptcy  to  bring  in  his 
authority  as  Lord  Chancellor. 

Camphdl:  So  it  has  been  for  three 
centuries,  (a)  My  first  proposition  is  that 
no  action  of  trespass  will  lie  against  a 
judicial  officer.  In  BusheWe  case$)  where 
a  jury  were  fined  which  was  clearly  an 
illegal  act,  Lord  Hale  says : — 

*'  I  speak  my  miod  plainly,  that  an  action 
will  not  he.  For  a  certiorari  and  an  habeas 
corpus,  whereby  the  body  and  proceedings  are 
removed  hither,  are  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of 
error.  And,  in  ca^  of  an  erroneoas  judgment 
given  by  a  judge,  which  is  reversed  by  a  writ  of 
error,  shall  the  party  have  an  action  of  false 
imprisonment  against  the  judge?  No,  nor 
against  the  officer  neither.  The  habeas  corpus 
and  the  writ  of  error,  though  it  doth  make  void 
the  judgment,  it  doth  not  make  the  awarding  of 
the  process  void  to  that  purpose ;  and  the 
matter  was  done  in  a  course  of  justice.  They 
will  have  but  a  cold  business  of  it.  An  habeas 
corpus  and  certiorari  is  a  writ  of  right,  the 
highest  writ  a  party  can  bring." 

So  a  day  was  given  to  show  cause.  So 
in  Hamond  v.  HoweUic)  where — 

'*  the  plaintiff  brought  an  action  of  false  im- 
prisonment against  the  Mayor  of  London,  and 
the  Recorder,  and  the  whole  court  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  the  sheriffs  and  gaoler  for  com- 
mitting him  to  prison,  at  a  sessions  there  held. 
The  case  was  thus  :    Some  Quakers  were  in- 


(a)  Committal  to  the  Fleet  for  contempt  by 
the  Lord  Chanc«>l]or  in  S7  Hen.  6.  p.  13,  pi.  3. 

(6)  1  Mod.  119;  S.C.  2  Jon.  18;  S  Keb. 
822 ;  1  Frecm.  1  j  6  St.  Tr.  999.  «*  A  very 
elahorate  judgment,  determining  that  a  judge 
has  no  right  to  fine  or  commit  a  jury  who  find 
against  his  direction,  will  be  found  in  BusheWs 
case,  Vaugh.  Rep.  185.  The  jury  fined  in  that 
case  refused  to  convict  William  Penn  of  an  un- 
lawful assembly  in  Gracechurch  Street.*' — (Note 
by  reporters,  6  C.  &  P.  258.) 

(c)  1  Mod.  184,  and  2  Mod.  218. 
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dieted  for  a  riot,  and  the  Court  directed  the 
jury,  if  thej  believed  the  eridenea,  to  find  the 
prisonerfl  gruilty,  for  that  the  fitct  sworn  against 
them  was  in  law  a  riot ;  which,  because  they 
refused  to  do,  and  gave  their  verdict  against 
the  direction  of  the  Court  in  matter  of  law,  they 
committed  them.  They  were  afterwards  dis- 
charged upon  an  habecu  corpus;  and  one  of 
them  brought  this  action  for  the  wrongful  com- 
mitment Maynard,  Serjeant,  moved  for  the 
defendants  that  they  might  have  longer  time  to 
plead,  for  a  rule  had  been  made  that  the  defen- 
dants should  plead  the  first  day  of  this  term. 
The  Court  declared  their  opinions  against  this 
action,  viz.:  That  no  action  will  lie  against  a 
judge  for  a  wrongful  commitment  any  more 
than  for  an  erroneous  judgment.  Monday ,  the 
Secondary,  told  the  Court,  that  giving  the 
defendants  time  to  plead  countenanced  the  ac- 
tion, but  granting  imparlances  did  not.  So  ihey 
had  a  special  imparlance  till  Michaelmas  Term 
next. 

Atkins,  J. :  It  was  never  imagined  that  jus- 
tices of  oyer  and  terminer  and  ^ol  delivery 
would  be  questioned  in  private  actions  for  what 
they  should  do  in  execution  of  their  office ;  if 
the  law  had  been  taken  so,  the  statute  of  7  Jac. 
c.  5.,  for  pleading  the  fifeneral  issue,  would  have 
included  them  all  as  well  as  inferior  officers." 

And  in  that  case  the  Conrt  of  Common 
Pleas  held  that  no  action  would  lie.  After 
these  anthorities  the  general  maxim  will, 
*  I  presume,  not  be  denied,  that  no  action 
lies  a^nst  a  judge  acting  within  his 
jurisdiction.  With  respect  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  bankrupt- 
cies, Lord  Eldon  in  an  Anonymous  case  (a) 
says: — 

*'  This  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  as  it 
concerns  both  creditors  and  bankrupts,  but  par- 
ticularly as*  it  concerns  bankrupts ;  for,  without 
the  existence  of  such  a  power,  the  mode  of 
allowing  certificates  must  be  very  different 
fh>m  that  which  exists  at  present.  I  first  had 
to  consider  whether  the  Chancellor  could  order 
witnesses  to  attend  the  Commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  various  requisites  to 
support  the  commistsion,  and,  after  great  de- 
liberation, I  was  satisfied  that  I  ought,  when 
necessary,  to  compel  such  attendance.  There 
is,  however,  no  express  authority  given  to  me 
by  the  statutes  for  that  purpose ;  neither  is  any 
express  authority  given  to  me  to  convict  fOr  a 
contempt,  by  di^bedience  to  an  order  made 
upon  a  petition:  but  can  any  doubt  exist 
whether  I  possess  such  power?  The  bankrupt 
statutes  are  framed  with  a  view  to  the  autho- 
rity with  which  the  Chancellor  is  intrusted  in 
the  exercise  of  his  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and 
when  these  statutes  are  silent  as  to  the  mode  of 

(a)  14  Ves.  449.  "  It  appears  by  1  Rose, 
208,  that  this  case  was  ex  parte  Stevens,  It 
was  a  question  upon  a  petition  in  bankruptcy, 
whether  the  Lord  Chancellor  could  compel  the 
bankrupt  to  attend  the  Commissioners,  he  having 
passed  his  last  examination,  and  obtained  his 
certificate."— (Note  by  reporters,  6  C.  &  P.  260.) 
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compelling  obedience  to  the  orders  that  may  be 
necessary  for  carrying  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes  into  effect,  it  is  enforced  by  the  general 
jurisdiction  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of 
the  commission.  If  the  bankrupt  revises  to 
attend,  when  his  attendance  is  necessary,  after 
he  has  passed  his  examination,  it  is  clear  that 
he  ought  to  be  compelled  to  attend.  The  power 
to  compel  him  must  be  vested  somewhere.  It 
is  impossible  to  execute  the  statutes  without 
implying  such  a  power,  which,  indeed,  is  justi- 
fied by  the  old  Acts ;  the  jurisdiction  must  be 
with  the  Great  Seal.  The  Commissioners,  there- 
fore, must  make  an  order  for  the  attendance  of 
the  bankrupt,  and  I  will  enforce  it." 

And  in  the  case  of  ex  parte  Bradley  (a) 
Lord  Eldon  says : — 

"  I  am  aware  of  having  weighed  well  in  the 
case  cited  by  Mr.  Montagu  (the  case  before 
cited),  and  in  other  cases,  the  authority  under 
which  the  Chancellor  acts  in  bankruptcy  in  cir- 
cumstances not  specially  provided  for  by  the 
statutes ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature,  in  giving  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Chancellor  in  bankruptcy,  to  give 
him  power  to  use  in  bankruptcy  the  authority 
used  in  causes  in  Chancery  where  no  specific 
authority  is  given  by  the  statutes.  In  this  Lord 
Hardwicke  supports  me.  I  will  not  presume 
disobedience  in  Mr.  Townsend ;  if  there  should 
be,  I  must  perform  the  disagreeable  duty  of 
committing  him." 

Lord  Ltkdhurst,  C.B.  :  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor sits  as  Lord  Chancellor,  not  only  in 
equity,  but  also  sometimes  in  bankruptcy, 
and  sometimes  in  lunacy. 

Campbell:  In  the  case  of  Ex  parte 
Cowan  {h)  it  was  held,  that  supposing  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  have  jnrisaiction  gene- 
rally on  the  subject  of  the  petition,  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  has  no  authority 
to  revise  his  order.  In  the  present  case 
the  property  was  the  property  of  the 
assignees,  and  the  person  against  whom 
the  order  was  made  was  the  solicitor  to 
the  commission ;  therefore,  as  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Lord  Chancellor  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  the  present  action  is  an 
action  brought  against  a  judge  for  an  order 
made  by  him  as  a  judge. 

Wightmanf{c)  on  the  same  side :  Mr. 
Piatt  has  put  this  case  upon  two  proposi- 
tions—^«<,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 


(a)  1  Rose,  202.  "  The  object  of  the  peti- 
tion ill  this  case  was,  that  the  bankrupt  might 
be  directed  to  deliver  up  certain  papers  in  his 
possession  relating  to  his  estate,  which  had  been 
deliYcred  to  him  by  an  assignee  who  had  sub- 
sequently been  removed,  and  to  attend  the 
commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  being  exa- 
mined. He  had  passed  his  last  examination." 
—  (Note  by  reporters,  6  C.  &  P.  261.) 

(6)  8  B.  &  Aid.  128. 

(c)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench. 

T   2 
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bankraptcy  has  no  jarisdictioii  to  oom- 
mit ;  and  secondly,  that  if  he  had,  and  it 
was  exercised  irregnlarly,  an  action  lies. 

Lord  Ltndhurst,  Cfi.  :  There  is  no 
doubt  about  his  jurisdiotion.(a) 

WiqktfMm :  On  the  first  point  I  submit 
that,  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  authority 
to  make  the  order  he  had  authority  to 
commit.  With  regard  to  the  second  point 
I  will  assume,  for  the  purposes  oi  mj 
argument,  that  the  order  was  irregular, 
and  that  it  was  so  in  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Eldon.  But,  supposing  tnat  Lord 
Brottgham  had  determined  the  contrary 
for  the  first  time,  and  had  held  that  one 
demand  was  sufficient,  as  it  is  in  the 
courts  of  law,  would  it  be  competent  for 
this  Court,  or  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
to  hold  that  he  was  liable  to  an  action, 
because  he  had  not  followed  the  practice 
of  his  predecessors  P 

Lord  Ltitdhukst,  C.B.  :  Could  this  order 
have  been  the  subject  of  revision  P 

Wightman :  There  is  no  appeal  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  bankruptcy, (6)  and  I 
therefore  apprehend  that  there  could  be 
no  mode  of  revising  it.  If  such  a  question 
were  to  come  before  the  present  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  and  that  Court  should  grant 
a  rule  for  an  attachment  without  suffi- 
cient affidavits,  would  an  action  lie  against 
the  judges  P  If  not,  can  an  action  be 
maintainable  against  the  Lord  Chancellor 
for  an  order  made  by  him  when  sitting  in 
bankruptcy  P  If  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
made  the  order  would  the  Court  have 
held  that  an  action  would  lie,  or,  on  a 
return  of  these  facts  to  a  habeas  corpus, 
would  the^  discharce  a  prisoner  P 

PUUt,  tOT  the  plaintiff:  The  question 
here  is,  whether  Mr.  Dicas  can  appeal  to 
ft  jury  of  his  country,  or  whether  by  the 
circumstance  of  this  being  an  order  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  bankniptcy  Mr.  Dica^ 
is  estopped  from  bringing  an  action  P 
There  have  been  severu  cases  cited,  but 
all  of  them  (except  those  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery)  apply  to  judges  of 
courts  of  record.  The  Court  of  Beview  is 
made  a  court  of  record  by  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  the  Chancellor  sitting 
in  bankruptcy  is  not  sitting  in  a  court 


(a)  "The  case  of  Dicas  v.  Brougham  was 
cited  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  order  of  commit- 
ment made  bj  the  defendant  as  Lord  Chancellor 
was  not  without  or  in  excess  of  jurisdiction ; 
the  question  was  whether  it  was  regular  or  not, 
which  clearly  could  not  form  the  subject  of  an 
action." — Per  Patteson,  J.,  in  Hotdden  v.  Smith, 
14  Q.B.,  p.  858. 

(6)  See  Cooke's  Bankruptcy  Laws,  8th  ed., 
by  Boots,  p.  2.  Ex  parte  Bryant,  1  Yes.  and 
B.  211.  The  privilege  of  appeal  finom  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  bankruptcy  to  the  House  of  Lords 
was  first  given  by  1  &  2  W.  4.  c.  66.  s.  87. 


of  record.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Chan- 
cellor as  Chancellor  is  to  give  redress 
where  the  law  affords  no  remedy. 

Lord  Ltndhurst,  C.B. :  The  courts  of 
equity  have  a  jurisdiction  concurrent  with 
the  courts  of  law  in  many  cases — acooimt, 
for  instance. 

BUM :  If  I  receive  a  sum  of  monoy  in 
solido,  a  court  of  equity  would  have  no 
jurisdiction,  on  a  bill  bemg  filed,  to  order 
me  to  pay  the  money,  (a)  But  one  point 
the  Solicitor  General  seems  to  have  lost 
si^t  of;  there  is  no  special  plea. 

Lord  Ltndhurst,  C.B. :  Mr.  Dicas  is  a 
solicitor  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Has 
not  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  power  of 
ordering  a  solicitor  to  pay  over  money  P 
The  Chancellor  sometimes  sits  in  equity, 
sometimes  in  bankruptcy,  and  sometimes 
in  lunacy ;  but  still  he  luu9  the  authority 
of  Lord  Chancellor  in  whichever  he  is 
sitting.  Can  you  contend  that  a  Lord 
Chancellor  may  not  make  an  order  on  a 
solicitor  as  an  officer  of  his  Court  P 

Plait:  As  to  the  first  arrest,  there  is 
no  proof  of  anything  but  the  warrant. 
There  is  no  proof  of  any  order ;  and,  for 
aught  that  appears,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
might  have  issued  the  warrant  without 
any  order  at  all.  I  would  refer  to  the 
case  of  Beaurain  v.  Sir  W.  Scott, (b)  ^ 

Lord  Ltndhurst,  C.B. :  There  the  judge 
had  no  jurisdiction.  The  judge  is  only 
protected  where  he  has  jurisdiction,  (c) 

Piatt:  In  the  case  of  Beaurain  v.  Sir 
W.  Scott,  the  defendant.  Sir  W.  Scott,  as 
judge  of  the  Consistorial  Court  of  London, 
had  made  an  order  that  the  plaintiff  should 
become  ^ardian  ad  litem  to  his  son,  who 
was  an  infant,  and  excommunicated  him 
fur  refusing  to  become  guardian ;  and  it 
was  there  held  that  an  action  would  lie 
against  a  jud^e  of  that  Court  if  he  ex. 
ceeded  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  plaintiff 
recovered  damages.  In  the  present  case 
it  appears  that  there  was  no  demand. 

Lord  Ltndhurst,  C.B. :  Has  not  the 
Lord  Chancellor  the  power  of  altering  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  P  Lord 
Chancellors  have  altered  the  practice  in 
most  important  particulars. 

PlaM :  By  a  general  rule,  no  doubt. 

Lord  Ltndhurst,  C.B. :  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Chancellor  has  the  authority  to 
make  an  order  in  a  particular  oase  alter- 
ing the  practice. 

JPlaM:  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  given 
evidence  against  himself;  for,  by  dis- 
charging Mr.  Dicas,  he  admits  the  pro- 
ceeding to  be  irregular.  I  trust  that  your 
Lordship  will  not  stop  the  case. 


(a)  Frietaa  v.  Dot  Santos,  I  Y.  &  J.  574. 
(6)  3  Camp.  888. 

(c)  See  below,  p.   589n,   and  AckerUy  v. 
ParkiuMon,  S  M.  &  S.  411. 
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Kelhft  on  the  same  side :  I  sabmit  that, 
nnless  some  statute  can  be  cited  giving 
liberty  to  the  present  defendant  to  give 
special  matter  in  evidence  nnder  the 
general  issue,  he  cannot  avail  himself  of 
this  defence  under  the  present  plea.  A 
judge  of  a  court  of  record',  and  perhaps  a 
jnd^e  not  of  a'  court  of  record,  may  have 
the  jurisdiction  that  is  contended  for ;  but 
the  case  of  Bu8hsU,(a)  which  is  cited  as  an 
authority  to  show  that  judges  of  a  court 
of  record  have  the  power  of  committing 
for  contempt,  goes  also  to  show  that  they 
must  nlead  specially,  although,  in  that 
case,  the  learned  Chief  Justice  ^ves  an 
opinion  which  seems  rather  extra-judicial. 
The  numerous  Acts  of  Parliament  allow- 
ing the  general  issue  to  be  pleaded  lead 
to  a  conclusion  that  there  must  be  a 
special  plea  in  cases  not  tiius  provided 
for.  The  present  defendant  might  have 
pleaded  that  he  was  Lord  Chancellor  and 
sitting  in  bankruptcy,  and  so  forth.(&) 
With  respect  to  tne  defence  itself,  sup- 
posing that  it  can  be  given  in  evidence 
under  the  general  issue,  I  take  the  dis- 
tinction to  be  between  the  case  of  a  judge 
of  a  court  of  record  and  a  j'udge  of  a  court 
not  of  record,  though  I  admit  that,  by 
some  stretch  of  construction,  the  Chan- 
cellor, sitting  in  bankruptcy,  has  been 
treated  as  a  Judge  of  a  court  of  record. 
The  case  of  Becmrain  v.  8vr  W.  Scott  was 
one  in  which  the  judge  was  the  judge  of 
an  ancient  court,  which  had  the  power  of 
excommunication ;  and  the  cases  cited  in 
which  actions  are  held  not  to  lie  are  all 
cases  of  courts  of  record.  I  admit  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  a  judge,  and  in 
this  instance  acted  judicially  and  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter  before 
nim ;  but,  if  the  matter  was  not  a  con- 
tempt, he,  being  a  judge  not  of  a  court  of 


(a)  See  above,  p.  580. 

(Jb)  **  Nothing  is  so  clear  as  that  to  an  action 
of  this  kind  the  defendant  if  he  has  any  justifi- 
eation  mast  plead  it ;  and  there  is  nothing  more 
elear  than  that  if  the  court  has  not  a  general 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  he  must  plead 
to  the  jurisdiction,  and  cannot  take  advantage 
of  it  upon  the  general  issue.  Therefore  by  me 
law  of  England  if  an  action  be  brought  against 
a  jud^  of  record  for  an  act  done  by  him  m  his 
judicial  capacity  he  may  plead  that  he  did  it  as 
a  judge  of  record,  and  that  will  be  a  complete 
justification.  So  in  this  case,  if  the  injury  com- 
plainfd  of  had  been  done  by  the  defendant  as  a 
judge,  though  it  arose  in  a  foreign  country 
where  the  technical  distinction  of  a  court  of 
record  does  not  exist,  yet  sitting  as  a  judge  in  a 
court  of  JustioB,  subject  to  a  superior  review,  he 
would  be  within  the  reason  of  the  rule  which  the 
law  of  England  says  shall  be  a  justification ;  but 
then  it  must  be  pleaded."— Per  Lord  Mansfield, 
CJ.,  in  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigtu,  Cowp.  172. 


record,  is  liable  to  an  action  of  trespass.(a) 
The  present  case  stands  thus:  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  having  a  power  of  committing 
for  a  contempt  if  duly  proved,  has  hero 
committed  without  a  four-day  order  and  a 
demand  upon  it.  It  therefore  appears 
that  there  was  no  contempt,  and  the  ques- 
tion will  then  be,  whether  the  Chancellor, 
sitting  in  bankruptcy,  has  the  power  to 
commit  for  contempt  when  it  appears  by 
the  instrument  by  which  he  commits  that 
there  was  no  contempt  P 

FoUett,  on  the  same  side :  I  understand 
your  Lordship  to  consider  that  the  Chan- 
cellor has  the  power  to  commit  in  bank- 
ruptcy, and  that  it  was  so  considered  by 
Lord  Eldon,  although  I  confess  that  I  do 
not  discern  how  the  Chancellor  got  that 
jurisdiction. 

Lord  Ltndhubst,  C.B.  :  It  is  incident  to 
his  office  of  Chancellor. 

FoUett :  Lord  Henley  says,  in  his  work 
on  bankruptcy  ,(&)  that  the  solicitor  is  a 
minister  of  the  oourt ;  and  I  will  concede 
for  the  moment  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
may  issue  an  order  to  commit  for  a  con- 
tempt when  sitting  in  bankruptcy;  but 
the  fact  here  is  that  an  order  was  issued 
irre^arly,  as  it  was  grounded  on  affi- 
davits not  sufficient  to  warrant  such  an 
order.  If  any  commissioner  of  bankruptcy 
had  committed  a  party  who  was  not  in 
contempt  it  is  quite  clear  that  an  action 
would  have  lain ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
oueht  to  have  satisfied  himself  that  there 
had  been  a  demand  before  he  made  the 
order  for  the  commitment.  In  the  present 
case  an  action  of  trespass  is  brought  and 
the  general  issue  pleaded.  The  aolicitor 
General,  who  concedes  that  the  commit^ 
ment  was  irregular,  after  likening  this  to 
a  most  curious  case,  where  the  judges 
committed  a  jury,  contends  that  no  action 
will  lie.  There  is,  however,  no  case  in 
which  it  has  been  held  that  an  action  does 
not  lie  against  a  judge  of  a  court  of 
equity  ;  and  in  no  one  case  was  there 
ever  an  action  against  a  judge  of  a  court 
of  common  law  where  the  justification 
was  not  pleaded  specially.     In  trespass 

(a)  See  Hohroyd  v.  Breare,  2  B.  &  Aid.  473 ; 
Tinsley  ▼.  Nassau,  Moo.  &  Mai.  52 ;  Tunno 
v.  Morris,  2  C.  M.  &  B.  298,  S.C.  5  Tyr.  949  ; 
Houlden^Y,  Smith,  14  Q.6.,  per  Coleridge,  J.,  on 
p.  847,  and  per  Patteson,  J.,  858. 

(6)  P.  214,  citing  6  Ves.  1.  "In  6  Ves.  1 
Lord  Eldon  says  :  *  Instead  of  solicitors  attend- 
ing to  their  duty  as  ministers  of  the  court,  for 
they  are  so,  commissions  of  bankrupt  are  treated 
as  matters  of  traffic.  A.  taking  out  the  commis- 
sion, B.  and  C.  to  be  his  commissionerB ;  they 
are  considered  as  stock-in-trade,  and  calculations 
are  made  how  many  commissions  can  be  brought 
into  the  partnership.'"  —  (Note  by  reporters, 
6  C.  &  P.  266.) 
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(excepting  the  cases  provided  for  hj 
special  enactment)  a  justification  must 
always  be  pleaded  specially.  In  the  case 
of  Qamett  ▼.  Ferrand(a)  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice(&)  referred  to  every  case  that  had 
been  decided,  and  in  every  one  there  was 
a  special  plea.  In  the  statute  of  21  /oe. 
c.  12.  s.  5,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  not 
included,  and  that  statute  only  applies  to 
justices  and  parish  officers.  The  learned 
Solicitor  General  does  not  say  that  the 
Chancellor  has  not  exceeded  his  authority, 
nor  that  the  plaintiff  has  not  received 
ii^ury,  but  that  the  plaintiff  has  no  right 
to  redress ;  and  for  this  he  cites  a  case 
where  the  judge  committed  the  jury, 
which  is  cerlainly  a  precedent  drawn  from 
bad  times.  Where  a  party  not  being  a 
judge  of  a  court  of  record  improperly 
grants  a  warrant  on  which  another  is  im- 
prisoned an  action  lies.  It  lies  against 
a  Secretary  of  State(c)  and  against  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,(i)  and, 
in  both  these  cases,  there  were  special 
pleas  of  justification  pleaded.  The  learned 
Solicitor  General  will  perhaps  say  that 
this  is  a  case  within  the  44th  section  of 
the  Bankrupt  Act,  6  Geo.  4.  c.  16.,  which 
enables  persons  acting  **  in  pursuance  "  of 
that  Act  to  plead  the  general  issue. 
However,  that  provision  is  confined  to 
persons  acting  in  pursuance  of  that  Act ; 
and  this  warrant,  in  the  present  case,  was 
issued  neither  under  nor  in  pursuance  of 
that  Act,  but  under  the  juris<uction  of  the 
defendant  as  Lord  Chancellor.  In  the 
case  of  Edge  v.  Parker, (e)  where  the  as- 
signees of  a  bankrupt  entered  the  house 
of  a  third  person  to  take  the  goods  of  the 
bankrupt,  it  was  held  that  the  entry  was 
not  an  act  done  in  pursuance  of  this 
statute ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  says : — 

"  The  statute  gives  no  express  power  to  the 
assignee  to  enter.  It  directs  the  property  to  be 
assigned.  The  ownership  is  given  by  the  Act, 
bat  the  assignee  does  not  seize  by  virtue  of  the 
Act,  which  is  wholly  silent  as  to  seizure;  it 
leaves  him  to  exercise  his  own  judgment." 

In  the  present  case  the  defendant  not 
only  does  not  do  this  by  the  directions  of 
the  Stat.  6  Geo,  4.  c.  16.,  but  does  it  by 
virtue  of  his  power  as  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  statute  6  Geo,  4.  c.  16.,  therefore,  does 
not  apply,  nor  does  the  statute  of  James; 

(a)  6  B.  &  C.  611 ;  9  D.  &  K.  657.  FoUett 
was  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  this  cane. 

(6)  Lord  Tenterden,  CJ.  (He  referred  to 
Floyd  v.  Barker,  12  Co.  24 ;  Gwinne  v.  Poole. 
Lutw.  985.  1560;  Dr.  Groenveldt  ▼.  Dr. 
Burwell,  1  Ld.  Baym.  454;  and  Hamond  v. 
Howell^ 

(c)  Beardmore  v.  Carrington,  2  Wils.  244. 

((£)  Burdett  v.  Abbot,  14  East.  I. 

(jb)  8  B.  &  C.  701  ;  S.C.  3  Man.  &  B.  365. 


the  defendant  must,  therefore,  like  the 
judges  of  the  common  law,  who  are  not 
within  the  statute  of  James,  plead  any 
matter  of  justification  specially. 

Campbell:  1  will  begin  with  the  ob- 
jection that  the  general  issue  is  in  this 
case  not  a  sufficient  plea.  To  that  ob« 
jection  there  are  three  answers:  First, 
that  it  is  sufficient  at  common  law ; 
second,  that  it  is  sufficient  on  the  6th 
Geo.  4.  c.  16. ;  and  third,  on  the  42  Geo.  3. 
c.  86.  s.  6. 

First,  at  common  law,  I  say  that  if  it 
appears  that  the  act  was  done  by  a  party 
.as  a  judge,  it  is  not  trespass,  as  he  merely 
pronounces  his  judgment.  If  the  party  lie 
a  ministerial  or  magisterial  omcer  he 
must  plead  specially,  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  sheriffs,  and  as  was  done  in  the 
cases  of  Mr.  Ahbot{a)  and  Lord  Halifax.(!b) 
In  the  very  case  of  BusheU,  the  Court 
intimated  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  defendants  to  have  time  to  plead  as 
no  special  plea  was  necessary.  My  friends 
say  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  derives  no 
authority  from  the  statute  6  Geo.  4.  c.  16., 
but  I  say  that  he  does  ;  it  is  that  statute 
that  creates  the  jurisdiction  in  bank- 
ruptcy. The  Lord  Chancellor  had  no 
jurisdiction  at  common  law  to  issue  com- 
missions of  bankrupt  ;  but  the  Le^lature, 
he  having  the  power  of  committmg,  gave 
him  power  to  act  in  bankruptcv;  and 
by  the  44th  section  of  the  statute  6  Geo.  4. 
c.  16.  which  makes  a  new  bankrupt 
code 

Lord  Lykdhubst,  C.B.  :  Mr.  Solicitor 
General,  1  have  had.  no  doubt  upon  this 
from  the  first,  (c)  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  this  action  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  was  sitting  in  bank- 
ruptcy when  these  judgments  were  pro- 
nounced ;  and  even  supposing  these  judg- 
ments to  be  erroneous,  they  cannot  be 
questioned  in  a  court  of  law.  With 
respect  to  the  other  point,  I  am  of  opinion 


(a)  Burden  v.  Abbot,  14  East.  1. 

(6)  Beardmore  v.  Carrington,  2  WDs.  244. 
See  also  Taaffe  v.  Downes,  3  Moo.  P.C.  S6ii, 
and  Appendix  D. 

(c)  In  CampbelPs  Life  of  Lord  Lyudhurst, 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  7, 72,  the  author  says: 
<*  I  never  suspected  him  of  partialitv,  except  on 
the  trial  of  a  cause  of  Dicaa  v.  Lord  Brougham. 
This  was  an  unfounded  action  for  false  impri- 
sonment* brought  by  a  blackguard  attorney 
affainst  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  great  enmity  (followed  by  a 
strict  friendship)  between  the  noble  defendant 
and  the  judge.  I  must  say  I  thought  the  latter 
on  this  occasion  showed  a  strong  inclination 
to  push  his  rival  into  a  scrape;  but  if  this 
inclination  actually  existed,  it  might  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  love  of  fun  rather  than  from  ran- 
cour or  malice." 
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that  there  id  no  necessity  for  a  special 
plea,  and  that  the  genenJ  issue  is  c[aite 
sufficient,  as  no  action  will  lie.  (a) 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  my  opinion  is,  that 
your  verdict  ou^ht  to  be  for  the  defendant, 
and  that  no  action  will  lie.(&) 

(a)  "  WiOHTM AN,  J. :  According  to  my  recol- 
lection of  the  case  (he  was  counsel  for  defen- 
dant) Lord  Lyndhurst  decided  it  entirely  on  the 
ground  that  the  act  of  a  court  of  record  was  not 
a  primd  facie  trespass  hy  the  judge,  and  conse- 
quently that  proof  of  its  being  the  act  of  a  court 
of  record  was  admissible  under  not  guilty." — 
14  Q.B.  846. 

(6)  See  Bamardiston  v.  Soame  (1674),  6  St. 
Tr.  1063  ;  Tat^e  v.  Downes  (1813),  a  Moo. 
P.O.  86r,  and  Appendix  D. ;  Colder  y.  Halket 
(1839),  3  Bloo.'r.C.  28  {Dicas  v.  Brougham 
cited  by  FoUett  for  defendant,  p.  65)  ;  Houlden 
V.  Smith  (1850),  14  Q.B.  841 ;  Ward  v.  Free- 
van  (1852),  2  Ir.  C.L.R.  460 ;  Kemp  ▼.  Neville 


Verdict  for  the  defendant. 

£latt,  for  the  plaintiff,  tendered  a  bill  of 
exceptions.(a) 

Flatt,  Kelly,  FoUett  and  Guiming,  for 
the  plaintiff. 

Campbell  and  Wightmcm,  for  the  defen- 
dant. 

Attornies,  Bicas,  and  Blower  and  Vizard, 
for  the  defendant. 


Materials  made  use  ov. — The  above  report 
is  taken  from  6  C.  &  P.  249. 


(1861),  10  C.B.,  N.S.  528  j  Fray  ▼.  Blackburn 
(1863),  3  fi.  &  S.  576;  Scott  T.  Stansfield 
(1868),  L.R.  3  Bxch.  220.  As  to  liability  for 
refusal  to  exercise  judicial  powers,  see  Ferguson 
V.  Kinnoull  (1842),  9  CI.  &  F.  251. 

(a)  Piatt  refused  a  non-suit,  1  M.  &  Bob. 
311. 
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JEPHSON  agaiiiBt  BIERA. 

The  Reverend  John  Jephson,  Sir  William  Pym,  Knight,  Gilbert 
Buchanan,  The  Right  Honourable  George  Lord  Nugent,  and 
David  Johnston,  Trustees  under  the  Will  of  Sir  Richard 
MouNTNEY  Jephson      -----    AppeUanta 

AND 

Francisca  Riera    -  •  -  -  -     '       -    Respondent 

Appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  May  21  and  July  3,  1835, 
before  the  Lords  Commissioners  Shadwell,  V.C,  and  Bosan- 
QUET,  J.,  AND  Parke,  B.,(a)  and  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy.(6)    (Reported  in  3  Knapp,  130.) 

The  respondent  sued  in  Gibraltar  for  dower  out  of  lands  and  honset  in  Gibraltar.    Appeal  to 
the  Privy  Ck>uncil  from  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Gibraltar  declaring  her  entitled  to  dower. 

Held  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  dismissing  the  appeaL 

1.  Law  of  Conquered  Country, 

That  the  law  of  England  had  been  substituted  in  Gibraltar  for  the  law  of  Spain. 

2.  MotU  of  changing  the  Law  of  Conquered  Country. 

That  the  law  of  a  conquered  country  may  be  changed  by  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal 
as  well  by  an  Order  in  Council. 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Wensleydale. 

(6)  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 


The  respondent,  who  was  the  widow  of 
Michael  lUera,  brought  a  suit  in  the  Su« 
preme  Court  of  Gibraltar  against  the  ap- 
pellants for  dower  out  of  certain  lands  and 
houses  in  Cornwall's  Lane,  in  Gibraltar, 
which  her  husband  had  sold  during  her 
coverture  to  the  late  Sir  Biehard  Mountney 
Jephson,  and  conveyed  to  him  by  a  deed 
poll,  dated  the  31st  of  August  1809,  to 
which  she  was  not  a  party. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Gibraltar,  on  the 
10th  of  July  1833,  made  a  decree,  by 
which  it  declared  the  respondent  entitled 
to  her  dower,  and  condemned  the  appel* 
lants  in  costs. 

From  this  decree  the  present  appeal  was 
instituted. 

The  principal  point  which  appeared  to 
have  been  insisted  upon  in  the  Court  below 
by  the  appellants  was,  that  the  respondent 
was  an  alien,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to 
dower ;  the  point  which  was  mainly  relied 
upon  by  their  counsel  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  was,  that  the  law  of  dower  did 
not  extend  to  Gibraltar.  It  was  also  con- 
tended by  them  that  the  respondent's  hus- 
band, as  a  Roman  Catholic,  could  not  hold 
lands  in  Gibraltar. 

The  proof  of  the  respondent  being  a 
British  subject  rested  in  the  Court  below 
upon  a  certificate  of  her  baptism  on  tiie 
10th  of  June  1782  in  the  Island  of  Mi- 


norca,(a)  as  the  daughter  of  Peter  ValU, 
and  Antonia  CasteU^  his  wife  (the  certifi- 
cate also  stating  that  she  was  bom  on  the 
preceding  day),  and  a  certificate  of  the 
baptism  of  her  father  also  in  Minorca  on 
the  28th  of  September  1729  (which  certi- 
ficate further  stated  that  he  was  bom  the 
same  day),  and  on  the  evidence  of  two 
witnesses  who  deposed  that  the  respondent 
left  Minorca,  together  with  her  father  and 
all  his  family,  within  18  months  after  the 
cession  of  the  island  to  Spain,  which  was 
the  period  assigned  by  the  4th,  5th,  and 
12th  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (Jb) 


(a)  In  1708  the  Island  of  Minorca  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  under  General  Stanhope. 
In  1713,  T^r  ^^^7*  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
(Art  XI.},  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  In 
1756  it  was  re-captured  by  the  French  and 
Spanuh  under  the  Due  de  Bichelieu,  but  at  the 
termination  of  the  war  it  was  restored  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Fans,  lOth  February 
1768  (Art.  XII.).  In  1782  it  was  again  cap- 
tured  by  the  French  and  Spanish  under  the  Due 
de  Crillon  ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  war  it 
was  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
3rd  September  1783. 

(6)  3rd  September  1783.  The  4th,  5th,  and 
12th  Articles  of  the  Treaty  are  as  follows  :— 

"4.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  cedes,  in  full 
right,  to  His  Catholic  Majesty,  the  Island  of 
Minorca.    Provided  that  the  same  stipulations 
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for  the  emigration  from  it  of  British  sub- 
jects. An  appointment,  dated  the  16th  of 
April  1791,  of  her  father  to  be  preceptor 
of  languages  to  the  garrison  of  G-ibraltar, 
by  the  Grovernor  Sir  Bdbert  Boyd,  was  also 
put  in,  in  which  there  was  a  recital  that  he 
had  been  bom  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  Minorca,  and  that  his  father  and 
relations  had — 

"  to  the  governor's  certain  knowledge,  suffered 
considerable  loss  of  property,  upon  the  cession 
of  Minorca,  bj  their  allegiance,  seal,  and 
fidelity  to  the  British  Government." 

Upon  these  facts  the  assessors  found  a 
gpecial  verdict — 

"  that  Pedro  Vails  left  Minorca  previously  to 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  protection  men- 
tioned  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  with  the 
intention  of  never  returning  thither  to  make  it 
his  place  of  domicile,  and  that  from  the  time  of 
his  so  leaving  Minorca  he  never  did  return  to  it'* 

Before  the  Judicial  Committee  the  ap- 
pellants produced,  and  printed  as  part  of 
their  case,  three  oertificates ;  one  of  the 
baptism  of  a  son  of  the  respondent's  father 
and  mother,  at  Port  Mahon  in  Minorca, 
on  the  1  st  of  July  1784  (to  whom  the  re- 
spondent's father  was  sponsor),  and  two 
others  of  the  baptisms  of  children  of  her 
father  and  mother  in  1787  and  1789,  and  a 
certificate  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  their 
children  at  the  same  place  in  1784 ;  and  also 

inserted  in  the  following  article  shall  take  place 
in  favour  of  the  British  subjects,  with  regard  to 
the  above-mentioned  island. 

*'  5.  His  Britannic  Majesty  likewise  cedes  and 
guaranties,  in  full  right,  to  His  Catholic  Ma- 
jestv.  East  Florida  as  also  West  Florida.  His 
CathoUc  Majesty  agrees  that  the  British  inha^ 
bitants,  or  others  who  may  have  been  subjects 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  the  said  coun- 
tries, may  retire  in  full  security  and  liberty, 
where  they  shall  think  proper,  and  may  sell 
their  estates,  and  remove  their  effects,  as  well 
as  their  persons,  without  being  restrained  in 
their  emigration,  under  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever, except  on  account  of  debts  or  criminal 
prosecutions ;  the  term  limited  for  this  emigra* 
tion  being  fixed  to  the  space  of  eighteen  months, 
to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty  ;  but  if,  from 
the  value  of  the  possessions  of  the  English  pro- 
prietors, they  should  not  be  able  to  dispose  of 
them  within  the  said  term,  then  His  Cfatholic 
Majesty  shall  grant  them  a  prolongation  pro- 
portioned to  that  end.  It  is  further  stipulated 
that  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  have  the  power 
of  removing  from  East  Florida  all  the  effects 
which  may  belong  to  him,  whether  artillery  or 
other  matters. 

**  12.  The  soleom  ratifications  of  the  present 
IVeaty,  prepared  in  good  and  due  form,  shall  be 
exchanged  m  this  city  of  Versailles  between  the 
high  contracting  parties  in  the  space  of  one 
month,  or  sooner,  if  possible,  to  be  computed 
from  die  day  of  the  signature  of  the  present 
Treaty." 


a  memorial  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
dated  the  18th  October  1802,  and  purport- 
ing to  be  made  by  the  respondent's  father, 
in  which  he  stated  that  by  the  capture  of 
Minorca  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in 
1782  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  situa- 
tion under  Government,  of  French  precep- 
tor to  the  officers  of  the  garrison  there, 
and  that  soon  after  that  time  he  went  to 
London,  in  the  endeavour  to  procure  some 
means  of  maintaining  his  famil;^,  but  not 
finding  the  climate  suitable  to  his  a^e  and 
constitution,  he  had  returned  to  Mmorca, 
where  he  remained  till  September  1790, 
when  he  left  it,  and  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  situation  of  preceptor  of 
languages  at  Gibraltar,  of  wnich  he  was 
deprived  in  consequence  of  his  absence  at 
Minorca  in  1799,  where  he  held  a  situation 
daring  its  temporary  re-occupation  at  that 
time  by  the  British  Government,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  restoration  of  that 
island  to  the  Spanish  Government  he  re- 
turned to  Gibraltar  on  the  7th  June  1801. 

The  title  to  the  property  had  been 
proved  as  follows : — 

A  deed  of  exchange  was  proved,  which 
was  dated  the  2nd  of  January  1804,  be- 
tween the  officers  of  His  Majesty's  Ord- 
nance at  Gibraltar,  acting  under  an  ap- 
S ointment  of  the  Master- Greneral  of  the 
rdnance,  and  Tatricio  Bierok,  the  father 
of  the  respondent's  husband,  by  which  the 
officers  of  the  Ordnanc 


*' granted,  assigned,  transferred,  and  set  over 
unto  the  said  Fatricio  Riera,  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs, to  hiBJand  their  own  proper  use  for  ever,  all 
the  property  in  question,  subject  to  the  ground 
rent  of  a  dollar  four  reals  a  month  to  His  Ik&jesty, 
in  exchange  for  certain  other  houses  and  lands." 

Fatricio  Biera  by  his  will,  dated  25th  Jan- 
uary 1804,  devised  all  his  property  to  the 
respondent's  husband,  Michael  B/ieraf  who 
by  a  deed  poll  dated  the  31st  of  August 
1809,  indorsed  on  the  deed  of  the  2nd  of 
January  1804,  in  consideration  of  83,000 
dollars — 

"  granted,  bargained,  sold,  assigned,  and  set  over 
all  his  right,  title,  and  interest  in  the  within-named 
premises  unto  Sir  B.  M.  Jephson,  his  heirs,  exe- 
cutors, administrators,  and  assigns,  for  ever." 

To  j^reve  that  the  property  held  under 
this  &tle  was  not  of  the  nature  of  an 
English  f^'eehold,  the  appellants  stated  the 
following  facts  in  their  case : 

"  On  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar  by  the  English 
it  appears  that  the  old  inhabitants  almost  uni- 
versally abandoned  the  place,  and  for  some 
years  nothing  in  the  shape  of  civil  government 
existed ;  landed  property  was  held  on  a  kind 
of  sufferance,  or  at  the  will  of  the  Govem- 
ment.(a)     In  the  year  1749  General  Bland  was 


(a)  See    Chalmers's    Opinions  of   Eminent 
Lawyers,  1,  169. 
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Bont  as  Governor  and  Commandcr-iii-chief,  and 
wan  invested  with  various  powers  and  authorities 
to  inquire  into  the  tirles  to  lands  in  Gibraltar, 
and  to  execute  grants  thereof  to  individuals, 
whenever  a  fair  apparent  title  could  be  made 
out.  Id  yirtue  of  this  commission.  General 
Bland,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  His 
Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  executed 
grants  of  the  lands  and  tenements  within  the 
limits  of  the  town  and  garrison  to  various  per- 
sons ;  some  for  estates  of  inheritance,  others  for 
lesser  estates ;  but  all  subject  to  the  payment  of 
certain  quit  rents  to  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  and  subject  also  to  various  con- 
ditions, which  were  as  follows:  viz.,  that  on 
the  death  of  the  grantees  the  lauds  should  not 
descend  to  or  be  enjoyed  by  any  other  than 
natural-born  Protestant  subjects  of  His  Ma- 
jesty, except  such  children  or  heirs  of  the 
grOHteeSf  or  of  their  heirs  and  assigns^  as  should 
he  natives  and  inhabitants  of  Gibraltar :  that 
the  grantees  or  their  heirs  should  not  alienate 
without  the  permission  of  the  Governor ;  that 
when  sold  and  conveyed,  the  lands  should  be 
sold  and  conveyed  to  no  persons  or  person 
other  than  natural-bom  Protestant  subjects  of 
Uis  Majesty ;  that  every  deed  of  sale  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  Governor,  under  his  hand  and 
seal;  and  that  in  case  of  the  breach  or  non- 
performance of  the  conditions,  the  lands  should 
become  absolutely  forfeited  to  the  Crown." 

**  In  process  of  time  many  forfeitures  accrued, 
and  many  confirmations  or  renewals  were  made, 
or  assumed  to  be  made,  and  great  doubt  and 
uncertainty  prevailed  respecting  the  title  to  the 
lands  in  Gibraltar,  to  the  disquiet  of  the  in- 
habitants and  to  the  great  loss  of  the  Crown. 
To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  His  Boyal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,  by  an  Order  in  Council 
dated  the  13th  of  August  1817,  authorised  the 
Governor  to  issue  a  commission,  directed  to  five 
persons,  for  settling  the  titles  to  lands  in  Gib- 
raltar. The  Commissioners  were  to  cause  a 
survey  to  be  made  of  all  the  lands  the  property 
of,  or  held  under,  the  Crown,  and  to  receive  nil 
claims  for  or  respecting  the  same,  and  to  report 
on  such  claims ;  and  ihey  were  directed  to  allow 
such  claims,  where  the  titles  were  otherwise  law- 
Jul,  although  there  might  have  been  a  forfeiture 
under  the  grants  from  the  Crown,  or  by  reason  of 
the  claimants  or  their  predecessors  not  having 
been  natural-bom  subjects,  or  natural-bom  Pro- 
testant subjects  of  His  Majesty ;  but  so  always 
that  no  claimant  should  be  admitted  who  was  not 
a  natural-bom  subject,  or  was  not  duly  regis- 
tered as  an  inhabitant.  When  the  Commis- 
sioners' report  should  be  approved,  the  Governor 
was  aathorised  and  required  by  Letters  Patent 
to  grant  the  lands  to  the  respective  claimants, 
their  heirs  or  assigns,  discharged  from  all  pre- 
vious forfeitures,  but  subject  to  new  quit  rents, 
to  be  ascertained  and  fixed,  as  proper  to  be  paid 
for  the  same. 

"  By  another  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  19th 
of  March  1819,  certain  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding Order  were  altered  or  amended ;  and 
all  natural-bom  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  of 
whatever  religious  faith,  were  empowered  to 
acquire  and  hold  lands  in  Gibraltar,  as  fully 


as  if  they  had  bo?u  natural  b9rn  Protestant 
subjects." 

"  By  Letters  Patent,  bearing  date  the  17th  of 
June  1820,  his  Excellency  the  Li«*uteuant- 
Governor,  by  virtue  of  and  according  to  the 
before -mentioned  Order  in  Council,  and  pur- 
suant to  a  report  of  the  Commissioners,  granted 
and  confirmed  the  property  comprised  in  the 
deed  of  exchange  of  the  2nd  of  January  1804, 
and  thereby  conveyed  to  Patricio  Riera,  to  Sir 
Richard  Mountney  Jephson,  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs for  ever,  freed  and  discharged  from  all 
manner  of  forfeitures,  as  set  forth  in  the  Order 
in  Council,  but  subject  to  a  quit  rent  of  one 
dollar  per  month.'X«) 

Ltaihington.Q))  Dr.,  and  James  Campbell 
for  the  appellants. 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed  in 
the  Court  below  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
from  the  evidence  now  for  the  first  time 
produced  before  the  Judicial  Committee, 
that  the  respondent  remained  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  island  from  the  time  of  its 
cession  to  Spain  in  1783  until  the  year 
1791. 

{Bichersteth  here  obiected  to  any  evi- 
dence being  received  which  had  not  been 
brought  before  the  Court  below. 

The  Yicb-Chakgellob  :  The  petition  of 
appeal  does  not  allude  to  any  fresh  evi- 
dence.) 

The  Judicial  Committee,  by  the  8th 
section  of  the  Privy  Council  Act,  have 
the  express  power  given  them  of  examining 
witnesses  as  to  facts — 

"  notwithstanding  any  such  witnesses  may  not 
have  been  exammed,  or  no  evidence  may  have 
been  given  on  any  such  facts  iu  any  previous 
stage  of  the  matter."(<^) 

Surely  the  present  must  be  considered 
a  case  for  the  exercise  of  the  Committee's 
power,  when  it  is  apparent,  from  the 
documents  now  produced,  that  both  the 
witnesses  in  the  Court  below,  who  deposed 
that  the  respondent  and  his  father  left 
Minorca  immediately  after  the  Trevty  of 
Versailles,  must  have  stated  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  truth.  It  would  be  most  un- 
just that  the  appellants  should  be  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  their  property,  because 
they  were  not  provided  m  tte  Court  below 
with  evidence  now,  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
cured from  the  two  foreign  countries  to 
Gibraltar,  of  England  and  Minorca,  in 
order  to  contradict  what  they  could  not 
have  surmised  would  have  been  sworn  to. 

It  is  now  well  established  by  the  cases 


(a)  Appellants'  case,  p.  2. 

(6)  Afterwards  Dean  of  the  Court  of  Arches, 
and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 

(c)  8  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  41.  s.  8.  See  Hughes  v. 
PorrcU,  4  Moo.  P.C.,  p.  41,  and  Macpherson's 
Privy  Council  Practice,  2nd  ed.  1878,  pp.  21 N 
818. 
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of  Doe  y.  Ac1dam(o^  and  Doe  v.  MuUaateriJb) 
that  where  a  country  is  ceded  by  Great 
Britain  tiie  children  of  those  inhabitants 
who  choose  to  remain  in  it  after  its  cession, 
and  to  become  the  subjects  of  a -foreign 
Power,  lose  all  title  to  the  character  of  Bri- 
tish subjects.  The  respondent's  father,  who 
never  removed  his  family  until  six  years 
after  the  time  fixed  for  the  emigration  of 
British  subjects  from  Minorca,  and  who 
returned  himself  there  after  the  short 
absence  of  a  year,  must  be  considered  as 
having  become  a  subject  of  the  Kin^  of 
Spain.  If  he  had  died  during  that  period, 
he  would  have  been  held  to  have  been 
domiciled  in  Minorca,  and  the  domicile  of 
an  infant,  as  the  respondent  was,  must 
follow  that  of  her  parents,  (c)  The  national 
character  of  Minorca,  (d)  indeed,  would 
relate  back  to  the  time  of  the  capitulation 
of  the  Fort  of  St.  Philip,  and  surrender 
of  the  island  on  the  5th  of  February  1782 ; 
so  that  the  respondent  was  an  alien  at 
her  birth  in  the  following  June.  Being 
an  alien,  therefore,  she  is  not  entitled 
to  dower  in  any  parb  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions. 

Were,  however,  the  respondent  a  British 
subject,  she  would  have  no  claim  to 
dower.  The  property  in  question  is  held 
by  the  appellants,  under  tne  grant  of  the 
l7th  of  June  1820,  and  not  under  the  con- 
veyance from  Michael  Biera  of  the  31st  of 
August  1809.  Eiera  was,  in  fact,  incom- 
petent to  take  lands  in  Gibraltar  under 
his  father's  will,  for  he  was  a  Soman 
Catholic. 

[The  Committee  then  inquired  whether 
Michael  Biera  was  not  a  native  and  in- 
habitant of  Gibraltar;  and  the  answer 
being  that  "  he  was,"  they  expressed  their 
opinion  that  he  would  consequently  have 
come  witldn  the  exception  in  General 
Bland^s  grants,  (e)  if  he  had  held  under 
one  of  them,  but  that  he  had  derived  his 
title  from  the  deed  of  the  2nd  of  January 
of  1804,  in  which  there  was  no  condition 
whatever  as  to  religion.] 

Gibraltar  has  always  been  considered  as 
a  mere  fortress,  and  not  as  a  plantation  or 
cJblony;  Neme8i8,{f)  Lvhboch  v.  PoHs.ig) 
In  the  Report,  in  1722,  of  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General,  on  the  King's  power 
to  establish  a  civil  jurisdiction  in  it,(A)  the 
property  in  lands  and  houses  is  described 
as  precarious,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
some  settlement  ought  to  be  made  of  it. 


In  the  grants  which  have  been  subse- 
quently made  of  such  property  by  the 
Crown,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  descent  and  tenure  of  it  are  to 
be  governed. 

(The  Yice-Chancellob  :  The  grants  ap- 
pear to  be  in  fee  simple,  subject  to  a  quit- 
rent.) 

Whatever  form  they  may  be  in,  they 
nowhere  specify  that  the  rules  of  English 
law,  applicable  to  freehold  lands,  are  to 
regulate  the  descent  of  the  property  in- 
cluded in  them.  The  words  of  convey- 
ance, indeed,  used  in  all  of  them,  are  not 
such  as  are  used  to  convey  an  English 
freehold  interest.  According  to  the  rule 
now  well  established  by  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Privy  Council,  reported  in 
2  Peere  Williams,  76 ;  CampheU  v.  Halloa) 
Attorney  General  v.  8iewart,{b)  the  law  of 
the  conquered  country  must  remain,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  may  have  been  altered  by 
an  i^ct  of  Parliament  or  Order  in  Council. 
No  alteration  whatever  has  been  made  in 
the  law  of  real  property  at  Gibraltar, 
which  therefore  must  be  regulated  by  the 
law  of  Spain.  It  is  true  that  the  churters 
of  justice  to  Gibraltar  direct  that  in  civil 
causes  the  law  of  England  shall  be  the 
measure  of  justice  between  the  parties,(o) 
but  those  expressions  do  not  relate  to  real 
properly. 

(By  the  Committee:  Bo  ^ou  contend 
that  the  real  property  of  an  mtestate  de- 
scends to  the  children  equally  in  Gib- 
raltar according  to  the  law  of  Spain  i(d) ) 

It  certainly  appears  to  have  been  es- 
tablished bv  custom,  that  real  property  in 
Gibraltar  descends  to  the  eldest  son,  as 
in  England  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  similar  variation  from  the  Spanish 
law  having  been  established  as  to  dower. 
If  there  were  any  such  variation  the  con- 
sequences would  be  to  prevent  any  aliena- 
tion of  his  property  by  a  married  man^ 
for  no  method  would  exist  of  barring  the 
right  to  dower.  Where  could  the  writ 
of  covenant(e)  be  sued  out  for  a  fine,  or 
how  could  the  process  of  a  common  re- 
covery be  carried  on  in  Gibraltar  P 

(The  Yics-Chaitcellob  :  Similar  argu- 
ments were  pressed  on  Lord  Lvndhurst,  in 
the  case  oi  Freeman  v.  Fawl%e,{f)  but  he 


(o)  3  B.  &  C.  779  ;  B.C.  2  St.  Tr.  N.8. 105. 
(6)  5  B.  &  C.  771 ;  8.C.  2  St.  Tr.  N.S.  245. 

(c)  Potinger  v.  Wighiman,  8  Mer.  67. 

(d)  See  2  St.  Tr.  N.S.  416. 

(e)  See  above,  p.  595. 
(/)  Edwards,  50. 
(y)  7  East,  455. 

(k)  See  Chalmers's  Opinions,  1, 169. 


(a)  Cowper,  204 ;  Lofft,  655. 
(6)  2  Mer.  148. 

(c)  Charters  of  Justice  were  granted  to 
Gibraltar,  4  November,  7  Geo.  l.j  10  May, 
13  Geo.  2. ;  12  May,  57  Geo.  3. ;  and  1  Septem- 
ber, 1  Will.  4.    See  Clark's  Colonial  Law,  678. 

(d)  Johnston's  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Spain, 
2,  tit  4.  p.  128  (cd.  1825). 

(e)  The  writ  npon  which  a  fine  was  levied, 
2  Inst.  510. 

(/)  1  Moo.  Lid.  App.  805;  S.C.  2  St,  Tr.  N.8. 
1000,  see  below,  p.  714. 
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decided  that  real  property  in  (Jalcntta  was 
governed  by  the  English  law.) 

In  that  case  the  Master  had  found  that 
the  lands  and  houses  in  question  were 
freehold  of  inheritance.  Here  there  is  no 
finding  or  evidence  that  the  law  of  Gib- 
raltar had  been  altered  by  the  King,  or 
even  varied  by  custom  in  this  respect. 

Bicker8teth,(a)  K.O.,  and  Cleasbydb)  for 
the  respondent.  If  documents  are  to 
be  for  the  first  time  adduced  before 
the  Judicial  Committee,  which  never 
have  been  in  evidence  before  the  Court 
below,  it  will  sit,  not  as  a  Court  of 
Appeal,  but  as  a  court  of  original  ju- 
risdiction of  a  very  defective  description, 
for  from  vour  decision  on  a  new  case 
there  can  be  no  appeal,  and  no  opportu- 
mtj  for  a  second  consideration.  If  parties 
are,  however,  to  be  at  liberty  to  come 
here  with  new  evidence,  some  notice 
ought  to  be  given  to  their  opponents  of 
the  facts  they  wish  to  prove,  or  of  the 
documents  they  desire  to  adduce;  some 
reason  or  explanation  ougI.t  to  be  afforded 
to  the  Court  for  their  delay  or  inadvert- 
ence in  not  bringing  forward  their  whole 
case  before  the  inferior  jurisdiction.  Here, 
no  petition  has  been  presented  to  the 
Court,  no  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
party  respondent,  and  the  appellants  put 
forward  in  their  printed  case,  for  the  first 
time,  documents  unheard  of  in  the  Court 
below,  and  not  proved  in  the  regular 
mode  in  which  documents  ought  to  be 
proved  in  the  Court  here. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Committee 
will  not  pay  any  attention  to  this  evi- 
dence. If,  however,  it  were  to  be  received, 
the  facts  which  it  professes  to  prove  would 
not  deprive  the  respondent  of  her  title  as 
a  British  subject.  Surely  the  case  of  a 
father  who  leaves  an  island  immediately 
on  its  cession  to  a  foreign  Power,  who 
returns  thither  after  a  year's  absence,  and 
then  finally  quits  his  birthplace  i^r  a 
few  years'  stay,  on  receiving  an  appoint- 
ment from  the  British  Grovernment,  can- 
not be  distinp^uished  from  that  of  JDoe  v. 
Mulcaster,{e)  m  which  Mr.  Auchtnuty  was 
held,  under  very  nearly  the  same  circum- 
stanoes,  to  have  never  forfeited  the  cha- 
racter of  a  British  subiect.  The  treaty  of 
1783  has  no  relation  whatever  back  to  the 
capitulation  of  Minorca ;  even  if  it  had, 
according  to  the  old  rule  of  in/ana  eoncep- 
tu9  pro  nato  hahetw,  the  respondent,  who 
was  bom  only  four  months  afterwards, 
might  claim  the  character  of  a  British 
subject.    All  the  dicta  of  the  judges  in 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Langdale,  M.R. 
(6)  Afterwards   a  Baron   of  the  Court  of 
Ezdiequer. 

(c)  5  B.  &  C.  771 ;  B.C.  2  St  Tr.  N.S.  245. 


ColUngwood  v.  Paoe{a)  and  Ccdvin's  case(6) 
are  in  her  favour,  and  no  authority  what- 
ever can  be  cited  in  contradiction  of  her 
ri^ts. 

With  respect  to  the  objection,  that 
dower  does  not  exist  in  Gibraltar,  it  is 
rather  extraordinary  that  it  was  not  taken 
in  the  Court  below,  which  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  know  the  tenure  of  lands  in 
their  own  colony ;  but  it  surely  cannot  be 
argued  that  dower,  by  the  law  of  England, 
does  not  attach  to  freehold  lands.  The 
property  in  question  is  expressly  con- 
veyed to — 

'*  Patricio  Riera,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  his 
and  their  own  proper  use  for  ever." 

These  words  would  convey  a  freehold 
by  the  English  law,  and  the  English  law 
was,  by  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal, 
granted  to  a  court  of  judicature  established 
in  Gibraltar  in  the  I3th  George  2,  direc- 
ted to  be  the  measure  of  justice  between 
the  parties  in  all  the  cases  before  them. 
Ever  since  that  time  the  law  of  England 
has  been  considered  as  established  in 
Gibraltar ;  and  it  lies  upon  the  other  side 
to  prove  any  exception  ft*om  its  general 
rules.  The  arguments  that  have  been 
pressed,  as  to  the  diflSiculty  of  barring  or 
sbssigning  dower,  can  have  but  little 
weight;  for  the  question  is  not  whether 
it  can  be  barred  or  not,  but  whether  it 
exists.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however, 
that  there  are  modes  by  which  dower  can 
be  barred  in  Gibraltar,  as  it  can  in  other 
colonies(o) ;  and  even  if  it  could  not,  and 
every  woman  on  her  marriage  was  as- 
sured of  an  indefeasible  provision  out  of 
her  husband's  landed  property  at  his 
death,  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  or  im- 
politic in  such  a  law  as  ought  to  lead  a 
Court  to  doubt  its  existence. 

Lushington,  in  reply :  When  a  charter 
of  justice  was  first  granted  to  Gibraltar 
the  laws  affecting  real  property  in  that 

Slace  must  have  been  the  laws  of  Spain, 
fo  part  of  any  such  charter  purports 
to  alter  those  laws,  and  the  direction 
that  the  laws  of  England  should  be  the 
measure  of  justice  between  the  partly, 
could  only  be  intended  to  questions  upon 
which  those  laws  would  apply.  All  the 
text  writers  mention  Acts  or  Parliament 
and  Orders  in  Council  as  the  only  modes 
by  which  the  King  can  constitutionallv 
change  the  laws  of  a  conquered  country. (a) 
It  wo  aid  be  improper  that  a  monarch 
should  do  so  without  either  the  assent  of 
his  Parliament  or  the  concurrence  of  his 
responsible  advisers.    All  alterations  that 


(a)  1  Vent.  418 ;  1  Sid.  198. 

(6)  7  Rep.  17  ;  S.C.  2  St.  Tr.  659. 

(c)  See  Bulge's  Colonial  Law,  1,  p.  568. 

(<0  See  below,  p.  619. 
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are  now  from  time  to  time  made  in  the 
laws  of  British  Grniana,  Trinidad,  and  St. 
Lncia,  are  announced  by  Orders  in  Goan- 
cil.(a)  If  the  law  of  dower  was  ever  intro- 
dnced  into  G-ibraltar  it  wonld  be  easy  for 
the  appellants  to  produce  precedents  of 
its  application,  which  they  have  not  done. 
If,  as  we  contend,  this  is  the  first  case 
in  which  it  was  ever  claimed,  what  could 
be  so  injurious  as  a  decision  in  favour 
of  the  respondent,  which  would  shake  the 
titles  of  all  lands  that  have  been  pur- 
chased from  married  men  in  G-ibraltar? 
As  to  the  national  character  of  the  re- 
spondent, even  admitting  her  to  have 
been  bom  a  British  subject,  she  lost  that 
character  by  remaining  with  her  parents 
in  Minorca,  and  thus  becoming  a  subject 
of  the  Eong  of  Spain. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  argument 
Biekerateth  mentioned  the  case  of  B&ncUar 
V.  8fMtht{h}  in  which  it  was  decided  by 
the  Privy  Council,  on  the  11th  of  June 
1812,  that  houses  and  lands  in  G-ibraltar, 
held  under  a  erant  confirmed  by  Q-eneral 
Bland,  were  nreehold,  and  therefore  de- 
scended to  the  heirs'  of  an  insolvent,  and 
could  not  be  sold  by  his  administrators  for 
payment  of  his  simple  contract  debts. 

July  3, 1836.— The  Ohiep  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy :  This  was  an  appeal 
from  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Gibraltar  in  a  suit  for  dower  instituted  by 
Franmsca  Biera,  the  widow  of  MichtieL 
Eiera,  in  respect  of  certain  land  and  houses 
within  the  town  and  fortress  of  G-ibraltar, 
of  which  her  husband  had  been  during  her 
coverture  seised  in  fee  simple.  The  pro- 
perty in  question  had  been,  in  the  year 
1804,  conveyed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Crown  to  Patricw  Eiera  in  fee,  and  upon 
his  death,  his  son,  Michael  Eiera,  then 
the  husband  of  the  plaintiff,  entered  into 
possession  as  his  father's  heir;  and  after- 
wards, in  the  year  1809,  sold  and  conveyed 
it  to  the  late  Sir  Eicha/rd  Mountney 
Jephaon,  Bart.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for 
ever.  Sir  Eichard  Mowitney  Jephaon  died 
in  the  year  1824,  having  by  wil]  devised 
the  property  in  question  to  the  appel- 
lants, as  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family.  In  the  year  1828  Michael  Eiera, 
the  plaintiff's  husband,  died,  and  in 
1833  the  widow  commenced  her  suit  for 
dower. 

At  the  trial  the  only  ground  upon  which 
the  plaintiff's  claim  appears  to  have  been 
resisted  by  the  appellants  was  that  she 
was  an  alien,  and  as  such  not  entitled  to 
dower.  It  appears  by  the  evidence  in  the 
cause  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  native  of 


(a)  See  Boles  and  Regulations,  Colonial 
Office  List,  and  Tarring's  Law  of  the  Colonies, 
p.  44. 

(6)  See  8  Enapp,  14dfi. 


Minorca,  the  daughter  of  P^er  Valla, 
also  a  native  of  that  island ;  that  at  the 
date  of  her  father's  birth,  in  1729,  the 
island  belonged  to  the  English  Crown, 
and  that  she  was  bom  in  1782,  the  year 
before  Minorca  was,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Yersailles,  ceded  to  the  Crown  of  Spain ; 
and  the  point  insisted  upon  by  the  defen- 
dants below  appears  to  have  been  that 
after  the  cession  of  the  island  to  Spain 
Peter  VaUa  and  his  family  adhered  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  thereby  aban- 
doned their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain 
and  became  Spanish  subjects  and  aliens 
to  this  country.  To  rebut  this  objection 
it  was  proved  by  the  plaintiff  that  soon 
after  the  cession,  and  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  allowed  by  the  treaty  for 
the  removal  of  British  subjects  and  their 
property,  her  father,  Peter  VaUa,  who 
was  much  attached  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment, left  Minorca  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  some  employment  in  England, 
and  (according  to  the  evidence  of  some 
of  the  witnesses)  never  afterwards  returned 
to  Minorca ;  that  in  the  year  1790  he 
came  to  settle  in  Gibraltar,  and  soon 
afterwards  removed  the  plaintiff  and  the 
rest  of  his  family  to  the  same  place,  where 
they  continued  to  reside  till  the  plaintiff's 
marriage,  in  1799,  with  Michad  Eiera,  a 
native  of  Gibraltar. 

Upon  this  evidence,  which  was  uncon- 
tradicted, the  asjsessors  of  the  Supreme 
Court  found  specially — 

**  that  Pedro  Vails  left  Minorca  previously  to 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  protection  men- 
tioned in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  with  the 
intention  of  never  returning  thither  to  make  it 
his  place  of  domicile,  and  3iat  from  the  time  of 
his  so  leaving  Minorca  he  never  did  return  to 
it." 

Upon  this  finding  the  Court  a<]Uudged 
that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  her  dower 
on  the  property  in  question,  and  decreed 
the  same  to  her  with  costs.  Against  this 
judgment  the  trustees  under  Sir  E,  3f. 
Jephaon*a  will  have  appealed;  and  they 
seek  to  have  the  judgment  reversed,  not 
only  upon  the  ground  upon  which  they 
rested  their  defence  at  the  trial,  but  also 
upon  two  other  objections,  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  raised  in  the  Court 
below,  namely,  first,  because  the  right 
of  dower  does  not  attach  upon  lands  in 
Gibraltar ;  and,  secondlv,  because  Michael 
Eiera,  the  plaintifi^s  husband,  through 
whom  the  right  is  claimed,  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  therefore  incompetent  to 
hold  lands  in  Gibraltar  by  any  legal  title ; 
and  they  endeavour  to  strengthen  the 
objection  relied  on  at  the  trial  by  assert* 
ing  that  the  special  finding  of  the  assessors 
was  contrary  to  the  fact,  and  by  under- 
taking to  prove  that  Peter  Valla  continued 
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to  reside  in  Minorca  after  the  time  allowed 
by  the  treaty,  and  that  after  a  temporary 
absence  he  retarncd  to  his  domicile  there, 
which  he  had  never  abandoned,  and  which 
he  retained  under  the  Spanish  Grovern- 
ment  till  1790,  when  be  removed  to 
Gibraltar. 

The  second  objection,  which  was 
founded  upon  the  language  of  certain 
grants  of  land  made  by  Governor  Blcmd 
about  the  year  1749,  was  disposed  of 
during  the  argument,  first,  on  the  ground 
that  Patricio  Miera's  title  was  not  derived 
from  any  grant  made  by  Governor  Bland; 
and,  secondly,  that  if  it  had  been,  Michael 
Eiera,  as  a  native  inhabitant  of  Gibraltar, 
though  a  Bom  an  Catholic,  was  expressly 
excepted  from  the  restraining  clause  in 
those  grants. 

Their  Lordships  have  considered  the  two 
remaining  objections,  and  aro  of  opinion 
that  neither  of  them  affords  any  ground  for 
disturbing  the  judgment  of  the  Court  be- 
low. As  to  the  objection  to  tlie  status  of 
the  widow  as  an  alien,  their  Lordships  are 
of  opinion  that,  if  the  appellants  had  esta- 
blished at  the  trial  the  fact  upon  which 
they  now  rely,  unless  they  could  have 
satisfied  the  assessors  and  the  Court  that 
Peter  Valla  retained  his  domicile  in  Mi- 
norca with  the  intention  of  transferring 
his  allegiance  under  the  cession  of  the 
island  from  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  the  mere  fact 
of  his  returning  to  the  island  and  con- 
tinuing to  reside  till  1790  would  nob  have 
deprived  him  of  his  character  and  pri- 
vileges as  a  British  subject;  and  their 
Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  facts 
now  propounded  would  not,  if  proved, 
be  sufficient  to  warrant  a  finding  by  the 
assessors  that  such  was  Peter  Val&*  inten- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  sending  the  case  back  for  any 
farther  trial  on  that  objection. 

The  only  remaining  ground  of  appeal  is 
one  which,  though  not  made  at  the  trial, 
would,  if  estabhshed,  entitle  the  appel- 
lants to  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  below, 
namely,  that  the  ri^hb  of  dower  does  not 
attach  to  lands  in  Gibraltar.  It  has  been 
argued  that  as  Gibraltar  was  a  possession 
acquired  by  Great  Britain  by  conquest  from 
Spain, (a)  the  law  of  Spain,  not  the  law 
of  England,  must  be  the  criterion  by  which 
the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  are  to  be 
determined,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  former  law  has  been  altered  by  com- 
petent authority.    It  is  further  said  that 


(a)  The  town  and  fortress  of  Gibraltar  capi- 
tulated to  Admiral  Booke,  July  24,  1704,  and 
were  ceded  to  Great  Britain  for  ever  by  Article 
X.  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  July  -^  ^713. 
S«e  Bapin*B  History  of  England  by  Tindal, 
8,  664,  and  4,  339,  392. 


this  has  never  been  done,  and  that  by  the 
law  of  Spain  the  widow  is  not  entitled  to 
the  dower  she  seeks,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  judgment  is  erroneous.  The  peculiar 
situation  and  character  of  Gibraltar,  and 
the  circumstances  consequent  upon  its 
capture,  render  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
how  or  when  the  alteration  of  its  laws 
first  took  place.  But  it  was  admitted 
that,  by  some  means,  the  law  of  England 
had  in  Gibraltar  been  substituted  in  many 

Soints  for  the  law  of  Spain ;  and  it  is  not 
enied  that  the  eldest  son  alone  inherits 
real  property  in  Gibraltar,  though  by  the 
law  of  Spam  it  would  descend  to  all  the 
children  equally  ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  by  modern  text  writers  (a) 
upon  colonial  law  that  the  English,  and 
not  the  Spanish,  law  is  the  law  in  actual 
force  at  Gibraltar.  And  their  Lordships 
are  of  opinion  that  there  is  abundant 
evidence  oefore  them  that  this  assumption 
is  well  founded.  The  first  charter  of 
justice  for  Gibraltar  was  granted  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  George  1st, 
and  it  applied  to  personal  property  only. 
But  by  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  13th  year  of  the 
reign  of  George  2,  a  new  Conrt  of  Judi- 
cature was  erected,  and  was  thereby 
authorised  to  hold  pleas  of  what  nature  or 
kind  soever  between  the  inhabitants, — 
"and  to  award  and  issue  out  warrants  of  execu- 
tions under  the  seal  of  any  one  of  the  judges  for 
the  time  for  putting  the  complainant  into  posses- 
sion of  the  houses,  lands,  tenements,  or  oUier 
things  which  should  be  specifically  adjudged  to 
them." 

And  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same 
charter  it  is  further  provided  thus  : — 

"  But,  nevertheless,  our  will  is,  that  in  all  cases, 
whether  real  or  personal,  in  which  the  right  of 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  shall  be  concerned, 
or  may  be  affected,  or  where  they  concern  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  an  appeal  shall  be 
allowed  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors  in 
Council,  though  the  value  be  under  the  sum  of 
200/." 

And  a  subsequent  clause  is  in  these 
terms : — 

"And  further,  we  will  that  the  said  Court 
may  have  power  to  do  all  things  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  justice.  But,  nevertheless, 
we  mil  that  the  laws  of  England  be  the  measure 
oj  justice  between  the  parties.** 

By  a  subsequent  charter,  made  in  the 
26th  year  of  the  same  reign,  after  reciting 
the  former   charter    of  Oeorge  1st,    fufi 

gower    and    authority    is    given  to  the 
(ourt  to 

"  hold  plea  of  and  to  hear  and  determine  in  a 
summary  way,  on  complaint  in  writing,  in  such 
manner  as  was  directed  by  the  former  charter 
concerning  personal  pleas,  all  pleas  concerning 


(a)  Clark's  Colonial  Law,  15n  and  680. 
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hauseSy  lands,  and  tenements,  and  all  other  pleas 
within  the  town  of  Gibraltar  and  the  territories 
thereto  belonging,  and  all  kinds  of  terms,  leases, 
and  estates  and  interests  therein." 

And  by  a  subsequent  charter  made 
in  the  67th  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
George  S,  after  reciting  all  these  three 
charters,  the  King  revokes  them,  and 
erects  a  new  court  of  judicature ;  and 
adopting  the  language  employed  in  the 
charter  of  the  13  Geo.  2nd,  declares  His 
Majesty's 

'*  will,  that  the  laws  of  England  be  the  measure 
of  jnstice  to  be  administered  between  the  parties, 
aa  near  as  may  be." 

Can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  purpose  and  object  of  these  charters 
was  to  make  the  laws  of  England,  as  far 
as  they  were  applicable  to  the  situation  of 
GKbraltar,  the  law  of  that  place  in  all 
questions  of  property,  whether  real  or 
I)ersonal  P  But  it  Was  further  urged  by 
the  learned  counsel  for  the  appellants 
that  the  instruments  referred  to  were 
merely  charters  under  the  Great  Seal  for 
regulating  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  that  the  laws  of  a  conquered  country 
could  only  be  altered  by  Order  in  Council, 
the  existence  of  which  it  was  incumbent 
on  the  respondents  to  prove.  No  authority , 
however,  has  been  produced  in  support  of 
this  position,  which  rests  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  said  in  some  of  the 
books  that  the  King  may  alter  the  law  of 
a  conquered  country  by  Order  in  Council, 
and  that  it  is  nowhere  said  that  he  may 
do  so  by  charter. 

But  this  distinction  is  not  alluded  to  in 
Calvin*8  case,  or  in  the  statement  made 
by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  2  Peere 
Williams,  75,  or  in  the  case  of  Campbell  v. 
HaU,  Cowper,  204 ;  Lofft.  665,  or  that  of 
The  Attumey  General  v.  StewaH,  2  Mer. 
143  ;  and  the  judges  speak  of  this  power 
as  vested  in  the  (>own,  without  any  limi- 
tation as  to  the  advice  under  which  it  may 
be  exercised.  In  the  case  of  Campbell  v. 
Hall  the  whole  Question  turned  upon  the 
legal  effect  of  letters  patent  under  the 
Great  Seal ;  and  though  the  case  was  four 
times  argued,  no  objection  was  suggested 
on  the  ground  now  insisted  upon ;  and  in 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
Lord  Mansfield  declared  the  letters  patent 
void,  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  King 
had,  before  the  date  of  those  Letters 
Patent,  by  his  proclamation  and  charter, 
precluded  himself  from  the  exercise  of  a 
legislative  authority  over  the  island  of 
Grenada ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
as  exhibiting  thenoveltj'  of  this  objection, 
that  though  the  earlier  proclamation  and 
charter  relied  on  in  that  case  were  issued 
expressly  under  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  that  fact  nowhere  appears  upon 


the  face  of  the  special  verdict ;  and  though 
Sir  William  Grant,  in  the  case  of  The 
Attorney  General  v.  Stewart,  intimates  a 
doubt  whether  there  had  not  been  other 
acts  and  instruments  more  clearly  ex- 
pressive of  the  King's  intention  than  the 
language  of  that  proclamation,  he  raises 
no  difficulty  on  the  ground  now  suggested, 
although  the  Master's  report  in  that  case 
also  omitted  to  state  that  the  King's  pro- 
clamation and  the  charter  of  justice  were 
issued  by  order  of  the  King  in  Council. 

A  further  objection  was  also  insisted 
upon  by  the  counsel  for  the  appellants, 
that,  even  if  the  law  of  England  had  been 
generally  introduced  into  G-ibraltar  by 
competent  authority,  such  parts  of  it  only 
would  be  in  force  there  as  would  be  appu- 
cablo  to  the  situation  and  condition  of 
the  place,  and  that  as  there  were  no 
means  in  Gibraltar  for  apportioning  or 
barring  dower,  the  law  of  dower  was 
wholly  inapplicable.  Whether  there  bo 
any  such  officer  in  Gibraltar  as  a  sheriff, 
upon  whom  the  duty  of  assigning  dower 
would  devolve,  in  exact  analogy  with  our 
own  practice,  does  not  appear m  evidence; 
but  if  the  right  to  dower  exist*  the  powers 
given  by  the  charters  are  quite  large 
enough  to  supply  the  adequate  remedy; 
and  without  assenting  to  the  position, 
that  the  right  of  a  widow  to  her  dower 
cannot  exist  in  any  place  where  the 
means  contrived  in  this  country  for  bar- 
ring that  right  cannot  be  employed,  it  is 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objection  to  refer 
to  the  language  of  the  charters  already 
cited,  under  which  all  the  powers  exer- 
cised by  the  Courts  in  England  may  in 
substance  be  employed  for  effecting  all 
those  settlements  of  real  property  that 
re(][uire  the  relinquishment  of  the  wife's 
claim  to  dower. 

Their  Lordships  are  therefore  of  opinion 
that,  as  the  charters  of  justice  appear  to 
havd  been  issued  under  the  Great  Seal, 
and  therefore  under  the  advice  of  a  known 
responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown»  and 
as  the  language  plainly  and  explicitly 
declares  the  will  of  the  King,  that  the 
English  law  shall  be  the  measure  of  jus- 
tice  in  Gibraltar,  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
land has  been  lawfully  substituted  for  the 
law  of  Spain  in  that  place ;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  plaintifi^s 
claim  of  dower  inapplicable  to  the  situa- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  King's  dominions, 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  is 
well  founded,  and  should  be  affirmed  with 
costs. 


Materials  made  use  op. — ^The  above  report 
is  taken  from  3  Knapp,  130.  The  printed  cases 
of  the  appellants  and  respondents  have  «lso 
been  consulted. 
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CAMERON  agaiTist  KYTE. 


Donald  Chables  Cameron      ....        Appellant 

AND 

Mart   Kytb   and  Arthur  Rollock  Hollingsworth,"j 

Executrix  and  Executor  of  Charles  Ktte,  yRespondenta. 
deceased    -  -  -  -  -  -j 

Appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Civil  Justice  of  the  Colony 

OF     BekBICE     to      the      JUDICLiL      COMMITTEE      OF     THE      PrIVY 

Council  December  9  and  21,  1835,  before  Lord  Brougham, 
Parke,  B.,(a)  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,(6) 
AND  Sir  Herbert  J£NNER.(o)    (Reported  in  3  Enapp,  332.) 

The  vendue  maater  of  the  colony  of  Berbice  was  entitled,  before  its  cession  to  Grreat 
Britain  in  1803,  to  five  per  cent,  on  all  sales  of  estates  under  executions  in  the  colony.  G.  H. 
was  appointed  in  1804  vendue  master  **  to  hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  the  office  by  himself,  or 
his  sufficient  deputy  or  deputies,  during  pleasure,  with  all  and  singular  the  profits,  privileges, 
fees,  and  emoluments  to  the  said  office  iNelonging  or  appertaining.'*  The  governor  of  Uie  colony 
on  December  8,  1810,  published  a  notification  that  the  commission  was  reduced  from  five  to 
one  and  a  half  per  cent.  In  1824  G.  H.  dul^  appointed  C.  K.  his  deputy, 
i    Proceedings  by  C.  E.  to  recover  commission  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. 

Held  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
Law  of  Ceded  Colony — Authority  of  Governor — Judicial  Notice  of  Exercise  of  Prerogative. 

1.  The  governor  of  a  ceded  colony  is  not  in  the  position  of  a  viceroy,  but  has  only 
such  portion  of  the  sovereign  authority  as  is  expressly  or  by  implication  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Crown,  and  the  implication  extends  only  to  what  is  necessary  or 
usual  for  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

2.  Acquiescence  by  the  Crown  in  a  quasi-legislative  order  of  a  governor  of  a  colony  is 
not  to  be  presumed. 

d.  The  governor  could  not  reduce  the  fees  of  an  office  held  during  pleasure,  without 
the  consent  of  the  holder,  except  by  a  legislative  act. 

4.  Judicial  notice  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
prerogative  has  been  exercised  in  a  colony  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  colony. 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Wensleydale. 

{b)  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

(c)  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  and  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury. 
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The  qneetion  raised  by  this  appeal  was 
the  right  of  the  depnty  vendue  master  of 
the  colony  of  Berbice  to  recover  commis- 
sion at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  execution  sale  of  a  plantation 
and  slaves  conducted  by  him.  (a) 

The  appellant  was  the  purchaser  of  the 

estate  in  question,  and  the  respondents 

the  representatives  of  the  vendue  master, 

y  whom  the  action  was  originally  brought. 

The  facts  were  as  follows  :— 

By  a  warrant  of  his  late  Majesty^Eing 
€^rge  III.  bearing  date  the  24th  day  of 
January,  1804,  George  Hallam,  Esq.,  was 
appointed  vendue  master  in  the  colony  of 
Berbice — 

"to  have,  hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  the  office  by 
hixEiself,  or  his  sufficient  deputy  or  deputies 
during  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  together  vith  all 
and  ^smgular  the  rights,  profits,  privileges,  fees, 
and  emoluments  to  the  said  office  or  place 
belonging  or  appertaining." 

The  vendue  master  is  an  officer  whose 
dutjr  it  is  to  sell  all  property  sold  by  public 
auction,  including  such  as  may  have  been 
seized  or  levied  upon  in  execution  of  the 
sentences  of  the  Court  of  Civil  Justice  in 
the  colony,  for  which  duties  he  was  en- 
titled to  a  commission  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  the  purchase  money. 

Mr.  Hallam  never  resided  in  the  colony, 
but  performed  the  duties  attached  to  his 
office  by  deputy. 

Early  in  November,  1810,  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  Mtyor-General  Sawud  Dalrymple, 
the  then  acting  Governor,  and  also  to  the 
Court  of  Policy,(6)  for  the  reduction  of  the 
vendue  master's  commission  on  the  sale  of 
estates;  but  before  an  answer  had  been 
made  to  the  petition,  Robert  Gordon,  Esq., 
who  had  been  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  arrived  in  the  colony  and 
assumed  the  civil  administration.  On 
the  30th  of  November,  1810,  Governor 
Gordon  intimated  by  letter  to  WilUam 
ThrelfaU,  Esq.,  the  then  deputy  vendue 
master,  that  from  and  after  that  date  the 
commission  on  sales  of  estates  by  execu- 
tion was  to  be  reduced  from  five  to  one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of 
biddings.  The  deputy  vendue  master  pro- 
tested ajgainst  this  reduction,  as  interfering 
with  his  rights,  and  of  those  of  his  con- 
stituent George  Hallam,  the  patentee, 
and  on  the  7th  of  December,  1810,  caused 
his  protest  to  be  served  on  the  Governor. 


(a)  The  Vendue  Office  in  Berbice  was  abo- 
lished by  Ordinance  14  of  the  year  1846.-- 
Laws  of  British  Guiana,  1811-18S4,  p.  42. 

(b)  The  QoTemment  of  Berbice  was  at  this 
time  administered  by  a  Governor  and  Council, 
called  the  Court  of  Policy.  See  Clark's  Colonial 
Law,  p.  S4I. 
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On  the  8th  of  December,  1810,  Governor 
Gordon  issued  a  notification  under  his 
hand  and  seal,  whereby  be  reduced  the 
commission  from  five  to  one  and  a  half 
per  cent. 

The  Court  of  Policy  and  Criminal  Justice 
held  their  sittings  on  the  8th  of  June,  1811, 
but  Defused  to  enter  into  the  matter  of  the 
deputy  vendue  master's  petition,  alleging 
that  the  notification  of  the  Governor 
superseded  the  necessity  of  any  reply 
from  the  Court. 

It  appeared  that«  from  the  period  of  Go- 
vernor Gordon*8  notification,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Civil  Justice,  in  cases  of  sales  upon 
execution,  acted,  upon  the  above  notifica- 
tion, and  the  commission  of  the  vendue 
master  was  restricted  to  one  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1824,  OharUe 
Kyte  obtained  from  Mr.  HaUam  the  ap- 
pointment of  deput]^  vendue  master,  and 
for  soine  time  received  the  commission 
upon  execution  sales  according  to  the 
former  rate  of  five  per  cent.,(a)  tifl  the  year 
1829,  when  the  present  appellant,  having 
become  the  purchaser  of  an  estate  called 
Canefield  at  the  sum  of  450,000  guilders, 
opposed  the  deputy  vendue  master's  claim 
to  a  higher  rate  than  one  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  alleging  that  the  exaction  of  such 
rate  was  illegal  under  Governor  Gordon's 
notificatioii. 

The  difi*erence  between  the  amount 
claimed  by  Mr.  Kyte  and  that  alleged  to  be 
due  by  the  appellant  amounted  to  15,864 
guilders  5  stivers ;  for  which  amount  lAx. 
Kyte,  in  June,  1832,  filed  a  declaration  and 
demand  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Civil 
Justice. 

In  support  of  his  right  to  charge  five  per 
cent,  commission,  Kyte  produced  in  evi- 
dence certain  resolutions  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Chartered  Colony  of  Berbice,  dated 
the  28th  of  April,  1736,  granting  the 
vendue  master  five  per  cent,  on  all  public 
vendue  sales,  to  be  paid  by  the  purchasers, 
the  like  resolutions  dated  dlst  October 
1747,  and  certain  resolutions  of  the  same 
Directors  of  the  3rd  of  December,  1748, 
taking  execution  sales  from  the  marshal, 
and  giving  them,  as  well  as  all  other 
sales, ^to  the  vendue  master. 

He  also  proved  that  from  1776  to  the 
surrender  of  the  colony  in  1803  to  His 
Majesty's  arms,  five  per  cent,  had  been 
charged  and  received  as  -  commission  on 
purchases  at  vendue,  both  on  sales  on 
execution  and  other  sales. 


(a)  See  statement  relating  to  costs  in  execu- 
tion sales  in  Berbice  within  the  last  five  years. 
Second  Beport  of  Commissioners  of  CIfiI  and 
Criminal  Justice  in  tfbe  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  1828  (2nd  series).  Appendix  Z.  pp. 
280-282. 
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The  evidenoe  of  the  defendant  (the 
appellant)  consisted  of  a  copy  of  Grovernor 
Gordon's  notification,  which,  it  appeared, 
was  never  entered  upon  the  recoros  of  the 
Secretary's  Office,  yarioas  instances  of  sales 
having  been  effected  in  which  the  com- 
mission taken  was  only  one  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  and  a  copy  of  the  order  of  the 
sale  of  the  Oanefield  estate,  in  which,  as 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  commission 
to  the  vendue  master,  the  then  usualper- 
centage  could  alone  be  charged.  They 
pleaded  also  rea^tM^icato  in  another  suit. (a) 

After,  various  interlocutory  proceedings 
in  the  cause,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Civil 
Justice,  on  the  8rd  of  August,  1833,  pro- 
nounced the  following  sentence  : — 

"The  Court  having  heard  the  parties,  and 
having  read  and  examined  the  docaments  and 
voucher:}  filed  and  produced  in  this  matter, 
condemns  the  defendant,  with  rejection  of  bis 
exception,  to  pay  the  plaintiff  the  sum  of  15,864 
guilders  5  stivers,  vith  interest  thereon  from 
the  day  of  citation  until  fully  paid,  with 
costs.** 

From  this  sentence  the  appellant  ap- 
pealed to  His  Majesty  in  Council. 

Fending  the  appeal  Mr.  Kyte  died,  and 
the  appeal  was  revived  against  the  re- 
spondents, his  qualified  executors.  ■ 

Femberton,  K.C.^&)  and  I/uahington,{c) 
for  the  appellant,  contended  that  the  com- 
mission of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all 
jsales  effected  by  the  vendue  master  had 
.been  paid  by  competent  authority ;  that 
such  commission  was  an  ample  remunera- 
tion ;  and,  even  assuming  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  colony  had  not  authority  suffi- 
cient of  his  own  accord  to  originate  a 
new  law  for  the  colony,  yet  that  the 
alteration  in  question  was  a  mere  fiscal 
regulation,  inherent  in  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  colony,  as  well  as  within  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  instructions 
given  to  the  Governor;  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Chartered  Company,  though  bind- 
ing as  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
cmces  then  existing,  and  to  that  extent 
establishing  those  offices,  yet  were  not  such 
laws  as  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of 
the  colony  to  the  British  arms,  could  only 
be  varied  or  altered  by  the  special  autho- 
rity of  the  King  in  Council.  They  argued, 
also,  that  the  question  here  really  was, 
whether  the  orders  of  a  governor  of  a 

(a)  This  was  a  maudament  of  penal  interdict 
pronounced  by  the  Court  of  Civil  Justice  at  the 
instance  of  the  appellant  against  the  respondents* 
testator  in  Kovember,  1 829.  See  Respondents' 
case,  p.  8. 

(h)  Afterwards  Lord  Kingsdown. 

(c)  Afterwards  Dean  of  the  Court  of  Arches, 
and  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and 
of  the  Consistory  Court  of  London. 


ceded  colony,  which  had  not  been  con- 
tradicted or  revoked  by  royal  authority, 
were  not  laws  within  that  colony,  and 
binding  on  all  the  inhabitants ;  that, 
though  the  authority  of  the  Crown  to 
change  the  laws  of  a  conquered  country 
is  fully  recognised  in  CampbeU  v.  Hall,{a) 
yet  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  intervention  of  the  Privy  Council 
being  necessary ;  that  the  King  may,  if 
he  see  fit,  alter  the  laws  by  the  advice  of 
his  Council;  but  there  is  no  law  which 
requires  him  to  resort  to  the  Council  for 
such  advice ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
orders  of  the  Crown  are  most  usually  con- 
veyed through  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
that  this  was  the  first  instance  in  which 
the  legality  of  such  a  form  and  proceeding 
had  been  questioned ;  that  the  Governor  (» 
a  colony  being  the  King's  representative, 
all  orders  from  him  muBt^  primd  fade,  be 

Eresimied  to  have  emanated  from,  and  to 
e  in  accordance  with,  the  authority  that 
appoints  him ;  that  in  Trinidad  the  laws 
are  promulgated  by  the  Gk>vemor  alone, 
without  reference  to  the  King  in  Council ; 
that  the  same  principle  is  acknowledged 
in  commanders-in-chief,  even  in  cases 
when,  without  direct  authority,  they  in 
virtue  of  their  general  authority  exercise 
the  power  which  belongs  to  the  Crown. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  blockade, (&)  Lord 
Siowell  held  that  the  notification  of 
blockades,  which  is  a  high  act  of  sove- 
reignty, by  a  commander  on  a  foreign  sta- 
tion, was  legal,  though  it  was  without 
authority  from  the  Government  at  home ; 
and  he  further  held  that  the  fact  of  the 
Government  having  had  time  to  repudiate, 
and  not  having  done  so,  was  evidence  of 
recognition,  though  the  commander  had 
no  original  authority,  (c)  The  (Governor 
having  made  the  notification  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  vendue  master  *s  commission, 
and  the  Crown  not  having  objected  to  it, 
that  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  render  it 
valid,  for  the  Crown  must  be  presumed  to 
have  adopted  it,  by  acquiescence.  The 
Crown,  which  could  dismiss  the  vendue 
master,  could  reduce  the  fees  of  the 
office. 

BiM-ge,  K.C.,  and  Kelly,  K.C.,(i)  for  the 
respondents,  insisted  that  the  original 
commission  of  five  per  cent,  on  sales  was 
fixed  at  that  rate  by  competent  authority, 
and  could  only  be  altered  by  a  like  power ; 
that  the  Governor  possessea  no  legislative 
authority,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 

(a)  Cowper,  204  ;  Loffi.  665. 

(6)  The  BoUa,  6  C.  Rob.  364.  See  NorihcoU 
V.  Douglas,  10  Moo.  P.C.  87. 

(c)  See  Buron  v.  Denman,  2  Ex.  167. 

Id)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron.  The 
respondents'  printed  case  is  signed  by  Barge 
and  B.  Y.  Bichards. 
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originate  or  even  to  vary  the  existing  laws 
of  the  colony ;  that  no  legislative  power 
had  been  delegated  to  him  by  the  King, 
either  expressly  or  by  implication;  that 
such  alteration  could  only  be  effected  by 
an  Order  in  Council,  and  that  the  attempt 
to  effect  it  by  notification  was  utterly 
illegal  and  ineffectual ;  for  that,  previous 
to  the  capitulation  of  the  colony  in  1803  to 
the  British  arms,  the  laws  of  the  colony 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  resolu- 
tions of  the  Directors  of  the  Butch  West 
India  Chartered  Company,  and  that  all 
fiuch  laws  as  have  not  been  altered  by  the 
King  in  Council  were  binding,  and  formed 
the  law  of  the  colony  at  the  present 
moment.(a)  They  insisted  also  that,  even 
if  the  Grovemor  had,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Court  of  Policy,  such  power  as  was 
contended  by  the  appellant,  the  notifica- 
tion was  not  such  an  exercise  of  it  as  would 
enable  that  Court  to  carry  it  into  effect ; 
that  no  inference  of  the  assent  of  the 
Crown  could  be  made  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  taking  no  notice  of  the  noti- 
fication, that  act  not  being  in  any  way 
proved  to  have  been  brought  before  the 
Crown  for  its  assent,  and  such  assent  being 
incapable  of  being  inferred.  The  case  of 
Trinidad  was  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
the  Governor  has,  by  his  instructions,  the 
sovereign  and  legislative  authority  dele- 
gated to  him.  They  therefore  relied 
upon  the  sentence  of  the  Court  below,  and 
prayed  to  be  dismissed  with  their  costs. 

December  21,  1835.  —  Pabkb,  B.(&)  : 
Gharles  KytOy  the  lessee  or  deputy  of 
Oeorge  Hatlam,  Esquire,  vendue  master 
of  the  colony  of  Berbice,  brought  an 
action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Civil 
Justice  [of  Demerara  and  Essequibo]  (c) 
to  recover  from  the  appeUant  Donald 
Oha/rles  Cameron,  the  purchaser  of  an 
estate  sold  by  Kyte  by  public  vendue  under 
an  execution,  a  fee  or  compensation  of 
five  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  The 
defence  was  rested  on  two  grounds :  first, 

(a)  By  Art.  1  of  the  Articles  of  Capitulation, 
18  September  1803,  it  was  stipulated,  amongst 
other  things,  that  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
colony  should  remain  in  force  and  be  established. 
See  Local  Goide  for  1820.  The  old  resolutions, 
Acts,  and  Ordinances  of  the  Authorities  of 
Berbice,  except  so  far  as  disallowed  by  His 
Majesty,  were  expressly  continued  in  force  by 
Ordinance  3  of  1831.  Laws  of  British  Goiana, 
181 1-1864,  p.  536. 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Weoslejdale. 

(c)  See  as  to  constitution  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Civil  Justice  of  Demerara  and  Esse- 
qaibo,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Civil  Justice 
of  Berbice,  Order  in  Council,  20  June  1831 ; 
Ordinance  No.  21  of  the  year  1844;  Ordinance 
No.  5  of  1846 ;  and  Ordinance  26  of  1855. 
Laws  of  Britifih  Guiana,  1811-1864,  pp.  105 
and  136. 


that  the  question  between  the  parties  had 
already  been  decided  in  another  suit 
or  proceeding;  and,  secondly,  that  so 
lar^e  a  compensation  was  not  due  to  the 
plaintiff  below  in  point  of  law,  but  that  one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  only  was  of  right  pay^ 
able.  The  Court  decided  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  appeal  is  against  that 
judgment.  Charles  Kyte  having  since 
died  his  personal  representatives  are  now 
the  respondents. 

NotMujp;  has  been  said  in  the  argu- 
ment be^re  us  against  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  upon  the  first  ground 
of  defence;  the  only  Question  for  our 
decision  is,  whether  the  Court  below 
rightly  decided  that  the  full  amount  of 
five  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money  was 
due  oy  law  to  the  plaintiff  below,  and 
after  a  very  full  consiaeration  of  the  case 
we  are  of  opinion  that  their  decision  was 
ri^ht,  and  tnat  we  ought  to  recommend 
His  Megosty  to  affirm  it. 

The  claim  of  the  plaintiff  below  was 
founded  on  certain  resolutions  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  in  1735  and  1747,  which  he 
contended  had  the  authority  of  law^ 
and  on  ancient  usage  prevailing  from 
that  time  till  the  month  of  December, 
1810,  when  Governor  Gordon  made  a  noti- 
fication or  proclamation,  reducing  the 
amount  from  five  to  one  and  a  half  per 
cent. ;  and  he  contended  that  this  act  of 
the  Grovemor's  had  no  validity,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  p^laintiff's  right  to  the  higher 
amount  remained  unimpaired.  The  de- 
fendant below,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted 
that  this  act  of  the  Grovemor  was  safficient 
in  point  of  law  to  alter  the  amount  of 
compensation,  and  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  disputed  the  plaintiff's  right  except  on 
that  ground  ;  and,  though  in  the  course  of 
the  argument  before  us  observations  were 
made  touching  the  effect  to  be  given  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  Directors  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  main  objection  was  founded 
on  the  validity  of  the  Governor's  notifica- 
tion or  proclamation,  and  that  is  in  truth 
the  only  question  in  the  case. 

For  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  after,  the  appointment  of  a 
Governor  and  Court  of  Policy  in  1732, 
had  an^  authority  of  legislative  nature 
remaining  in  them — (and  we  do  not  say 
they  had  not,  for  they  seem  to  have  had 
the  government  of  the  country  noiiwith- 
standing,  until  the  expiration  of  their 
charter  in  1792) — and  though  it  is  clear 
that  the  first  resolution  of  the  28th  of 
April,  1736,  did  not  give  five  per  cent,  to 
the  vendue  master,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  imposed  a  fee  or  tax  to  thftt  amount  on 
sales ;  and  though  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  the   resolution  of  the   Slst  of 
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October,  1747,  was  meant  to  extend  beyond 
the  particnlar  case  there  referred  to,  so 
thai  it  is  not  made  ont  to  onr  satiBfaction, 
that  the  plaintiff's  claim  to  the  larger 
amount  stands  on  the  footing  of  a  right 
given  bj  legislative  enactment  i^-jet  it  is 
clear  that  the  plainti£f  was  by  virtue  of  his 
office  entitled  to  a  reasonable  reward,  po« 
portioned  to  his  trouble  and  responsibility ; 
and  that  this  sum  of  five  per  cent,  was  such 
a  reasonable  reward,  is  fall^  established  by 
the  facts,  that  in  1747  the  Directors  thought 
it  was  proper  to  be  allowed,  and  that  this 
sum  was  paid,  according  to  the  evidence 
in  the  cause,  from  1776  to  1803,  and 
that  there  was  no  dispute  but  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  paid  until  after  Gk>vemor 
Gordon's  notification  of  December  1810, 
and  even  in  some  instances  since,  or  that 
it  was  due  on  other  sales  by  public  vendue, 
in  which  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of 
the  officer  were  precisely  the  same. 

The  amount  of  five  per  cent,  is,  there- 
fore, in  our  opinion,  proved  to  be  a  legal 
fee,  unless  it  has  been  reduced  by  comi)e- 
tent  authority ;  and  the  only  question  is, 
whether  the  Governor's  notification  or 
proclamation  was  valid  for  that  purpose  P 

It  was  admitted  on  the  part  of  the  respon- 
dents tliat  the  Governor,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Court  of  Policy,  could  have  reduced 
the  rate  of  compensation;  but  although 
the  Governor's  notification  was  by  him 
communicated  to  the  Court  of  Policy  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1811,  and  that  Court, 
as  appears  by  its  minutes  of  the  11th  of 
January,  1811,  expressed  its  approbation 
of  the  Governor's  conduct  in  having  done 
so,  it  was  insisted  that  this  did  not  con- 
stitute a  consent  by  that  Court  in  that 
sense  in  which  such  consent  was  required 
to  give  validity  to  the  measure,  namely, 
as  a  legislative  act  of  the  Governor  and 
Court  of  Polic^r ;  and  we  are  all  clearly  of 
that  opinion:  indeed,  this  point  was  not 
much  argued  by  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  appellant  in  support  of  the  authority 
of  the  notification. 

It  was  also  conceded  on  the  part  of  the 
respondents,  that  the  King  might,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  by 
virtue  of  his  sovereign  authority,  alter 
the  legal  amount  of  the  fee  or  compen- 
sation, though  such  act  would  be  of  a 
legislative  nature ;  and  this  concession 
was  made  in  accordance  with  the  law  laid 
down  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Campbell  v. 
Hallia)  The  King  having  the  whole 
legislative  authority  in  a  conquered 
ooTony,  in  so  far  as  he  may  not  have 
parted  with  it  by  capitulation,  or  by  his 
own  voluntary  grant,  it  was  admitted 
that  after  the  capitulation  of  September, 
1803,  the  King  possessed  all  the  powers 

(a)  Cowp.  204;  Lofit,  666. 


which  before  that  time  belonged  of  rijght 
to  the  States  General  of  the  seven  United 
Provinces,  and  that  their  High  Mighti- 
nesses could  have,  by  virtue  of  weir 
sovereign  authority,  legally  done  an  act 
of  this  nature ;  but  it  was  contended  that 
the  Governor  in  that  character  had  not 
any  such  power ;  that  none  such  was  de- 
legated to  him  by  the  King,  expressly  or 
by  implication. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  appellant 
insisted  that  such  power  ought  to  be 
implied ;  and  if  not,  that  the  met  of  the 
Governor  having  made  an  order  of  this 
nature,  and  the  King's  Government  not 
having  objected  to  it,  was  sufficient  to 
render  it  valid,  as  the  Crown  must  be 
presumed  to  have  adopted  the  order  by 
its  acquiescence. 

To  the  latter  argument  it  was  an- 
swered, and  we  think  most  satisfactorily, 
that  such  an  order  cannot  be  supported 
on  the  ground  that  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Crown  is  equal  to  its  express  autho- 
rity. If  the  King  had  expressly  given  his 
sanction  to  it,  it  would  have  been  obliga- 
tory from  that  date ;  but  when  the  royal 
confirmation  is  to  be  inferred  from  ac- 
quiescence, who  shall  say  when  that 
operated  P  and  who  can  assign  any  certain 
time  when  the  order  became  valid,  and 
when  the  subject  was  to  be  bound  to  obey 
it  P  Indeed,  there  is  no  proof  in  the  case 
that  this  notification  was  ever  communi- 
cated to  His  Majesty;  which  would  be 
necessary  to  found  tine  argument  of  ac- 
quiescence. We  are  therefore  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  notification  cannot  be 
rendered  valid  on  this  ground. 

The  question  then  is  reduced  to  this 
single  point,  whether  or  not  such  an 
authority  as  was  exercised  in  this  case 
can  be  implied.  It  is  not  pretended  by 
the  appellant  that  the  Governor  had  by 
his  commission  or  instructions  any  au- 
thority of  this  nature  expressly  communi- 
cated to  him.  If  he  had,  the  appellants 
ought  to  have  shown  it,  though  probably 
the  Court  would  take  notice  of  the  terms 
of  the  commission,  which  we  believe  to 
have  been  usually  published  in  the  Court 
of  Policy  on  the  Governor's  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  office.  We  have,  however, 
thought  it  right  to  ascertain  the  import  of 
the  commis8ion(a)  and  instructions,  which 
we  find  contain  no  such  power,  nor  does 
the  notification  itself  refer  to  either,  as 
giving  the  Governor  authority  to  make 
the    alteration.      It   recites   the    E^ing's 


(a)  See  extract  from  the  Commission  of 
Sir  Benjamin  DTTrban,  K.C.B.,  Governor  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  British  Guiana,  4th 
March  1 881.  Laws  of  British  Guiana,  1811-1864, 
p.  480.  The  Commission  is  set  in  out  Claris 
Colonial  Law,  p.  262. 
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pleasure  and  command,  that  the  (jk>yemor 
fihonld  inquire  into  abases  existing  in  the 
public  offices  and  disorders  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  funds,  and»  as 
far  as  might  be,  repress  them.  And  then 
it  gives  two  directions,  which  are  within 
the  scope  of  his  office  as  Governor,  but  it 
recites  no  special  instructions  of  any  kind 
for  this  quasi  legislative  act  of  reducing 
the  legal  fees  of  the  vendue  master. 
There  being,  therefore,  no  express  au- 
thority from  the  Crown,  the  right  to 
make  such  an  order  must,  if  it  exist  at 
all,  be  implied  from  the  nature  of  the 
office  of  Governor,  (a)  If  a  Governor  had  by 
virtue  of  that  appointment  the  whole 
sovereignty  of  the  colony  delegated  to 
lum  as  a  viceroy,  and  represented  the  King 
in  the  government  of  that  colonv,  there 
would  he  good  reason  to  contend  that  any 
act  of  sovereignty  done  by  him  would  be 
valid  and  obligatory  upon  the  subject  living 
within  his  government,  provided  the  act 
would  be  valid  if  done  by  the  Soverei^ 
himself,  though  such  act  might  not  be  m 
conformity  with  the  instructions  which  the 
Governor  had  received  for  the  regulation 
of  his  conduct.  ,The  breach  of  those 
instructions  might  well  be  contended  on 
this  supposition  to  be  matter  resting 
between  the  Sovereign  and  his  deputy, 
rendering  the  latter  liable  to  censure  or 
punishment,  but  not.afiecting  the  validity 
of  the  act  done.  But  if  the  Governor  be 
an  officer,  merely  with  a  limited  authority 
from  the  Crown,  his  assumption  of  an  act 
of  sovereign  power,  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
authority  so  given  to  him,  would  be  purely 
void,  and  the  Courts  of  the  colony  over 
which  he  presides  could  not  give  it  any 
legal  effect.  We  think  the  office  of 
Governor  is  of  the  latter  description,  for 
no  authority  or  dictum  has  been  cited 
before  us  to  show  that  a  Governor  can  be 
considered  as  having  delegation  of  the 
whole  royal  power  in  any  colony,  as 
between  him  and  the  subject,  when  it  is 
not  expressly  given  by  his  commission; 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  commis- 
sion to  colonial  governors  conveys  such  an 
extensive  authority. 

In  one  of  the  cases  to  which  we  were 
referred  in  Ohahners'  Opinions  of  Emi- 
nent Lawyers,  volume  1,  page  281,  Mr. 
WeetiQ))  when  he  speaks  of  a  Gk>vemor 
having  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to 
prorogue  parliaments,  is  evidently  refer- 


(a)  See  as  to  the  powers  of  colonial  gover- 
nors HUIy,  Bigge,  8  Moo.  P.C.,  465,  479 ;  In  re 
Seizure  of  Slaves  at  Sierra  Leone,  Br.  &  Lush. 
148 ;  Reg,  v.  Eure,  Blackburn,  J's.  charge,  p.  68  ; 
Musgrave  v.  PuUdo,  5  App.  Cas.,  102 ;  Finla* 
son's  authorities  as  to  the  repression  of  riot, 
127 ;  Forsyth's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law,  80. 

(6)  Aftirwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 


ring  to  cases  in  which  it  was  given 
expressly  by  his  commission,  or  implied 
as  being  necessary  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  office,  or  conformable 
to  the  usage  of  the  colonies  in  which 
there  were  assemblies  similar  to  our  Par^ 
liaments ;  and  on  page  804  of  the  same 
work  is  the  opinion  of  a  learned  Ameri- 
can lawyer(a)  as  to  a  similar  prerogative 
which  he  considers  to  have  oeen  com- 
municated to  the  Governor  by  the  words 
of  the  commission.  And  with  resj^ect  to 
the  dictum  of  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the 
case  of  the  B6lla,(J))  that  a  naval  com- 
mander on  a  distant  station  mav  be  rea- 
sonably supposed  to  carry  with  him  such 
a  portion  of  the  sovereign  authority  de- 
legated to  him  as  may  be  necessarv  to 
provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the^  service, 
it  is  clear  that  that  eminent  judge  is 
speaking  of  such  an  authority  bemg,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  necessarily 
incident  to  the  function  of  a  commander 
carrying  on  war  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
glol>e ;  but  no  such  necessitv  exists  in  the 
case  of  a  Governor  for  the  exercise  of 
power  of  sovereignty  out  of  the  ordinary 
and  usual  course. 

Indeed,  we  know  from  our  experience 
of  the  mode  in  which  certain  parts  of  the 
prerogative  have  been  exercised  in  British 
Guiana,  and  of  which  sitting  as  a  Court  of 
Appeal  we  are  judicially  to  take  notice  as 
part  of  the  law  of  the  colony,  that  all  the 
lying's  prerogative  has  not  been  dele- 
gated to  the  Governor.  The  right  of 
granting  a  cessio  honorum,  a  prerogative 
belonging  to  the  sovereign,  was  always 
exercised  by  special  Orders  in  Council, 
until  the  month  of  October,  1833,  and 
the  venia  (Btalis,  or  a  privilege  of  a 
majority  before  the  regular  time  assigned 
by  law,  was  given  in  the  same  way  until 
March,  1831.(e)  We  are  informed  that 
since  that  time  these  powers  have  been 
conferred  on  the  Governor  by  an  Act  of  the 
local  Legislature,  which  has  received  His 
Majesty's  Banction.(c2)  We  are  therefore 
of  opinion  that  the  Governor  does  not  in 
the  sense  above  mentioned  represent  the 
Sovereign,  and  has  not  the  character  cf 
a  delegate  of  all  the  royal  i)ower. 

If,  therefore,  the  Governor  be  an  officer 
only  with  limited  powers,  which  do  not 


(a)  Mr.  Hallyday,  a  Maryland  lawyer. 
(6)  6  C.  Bob.  866  and  Phillimore's  Inter- 
national Law  (Ird  ed.),  2, 474. 

(c)  See  Second  Beport  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Civil  and  CriminalJustice  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America  (2nd  series),  1828,  pp.  8,  87. 

(d)  Cessio  bonomm  was  alwlished  by  Or- 
dinance 19  of  the  year  1844.  Laws  of  British 
Guiana,  1811-1864,  p.  198.  The  age  of  ma- 
jority was  finally  declared  by  Ordinance  12  of 
1882|  ibid.  p.  17. 
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expreBsly  include  the  act  in  question,  is 
such  an  act  authorised  by  implication  P 

Implied  powers  may  lie  given  to  an  office 
as  incident,  either  because  they  are  neces- 
sary to  its  due  execution,  or  because  they 
are  such  as  have  been  usually  exercised 
by  those  who  have  borne  it.  It  is  clear 
that  a  power  to  alter  the  laws  by  which 
the  colony  is  usually  governed,  which  is 
an  extraordinary  power,  is  not  necessary 
to  the  due  discharge  of  the  office  of  Gk>ver- 
nor.  It  is  equally  clear  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  Mnd  in  the  proceedings 
before  us,  uor  have  we  any  information  of 
similar  powers  having  ever  been  before 
exercised  by  the  previous  Governors  of 
Berbico,  and  therefore  we  cannot  imply 
any  authority  from  the  usage  and  practice 
of  the  colony. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  of 
opinion  thab  the  Qovemor  was  not,  in 
point  of  law,  competent  to  make  the  order 
m  question,  and  that  it  was  not  valid  and 
obligatory.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
this  portion  of  the  King's  sovereign  autho- 
rity may  not  be  exercised  by  other  means 
than  by  the  Order  of  His  Majesty  in 
Council;  that  it  may  not  be  given  by 
a  commission  or  instruction  under  the 
King's  sign  manual  and  signed;  for  we 
have  already  held,  in  the  case  of  Jeph- 
8on  V.  Bierat{a)  decided,  after  much  con- 
sideration, that  Orders  in  Council  are  not 
the  sole  method  of  carrying  the  royal  will 
into  effect  in  the  government  of  countries 
conquered  by  His  Majest}r's  arms.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  King's  will,  intimated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
mi^ht  not  be  operative.  All  that  we 
decide  is,  that  the  simple  act  of  the  Gover- 
nor alone,  unauthorised  by  his  commis- 


(a)  See  above,  p.  591. 


sion,  and  not  proved  to  be  expressly  or 
implicitly  authorised  by  any  instructions^ 
is  not  equivalent  to  such  an  act  done  bj 
the  Crown  itself. 

And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe 
that,  in  whatever  way  the  royal  autho- 
rity be  exercised  for  the  alteration  of 
an  existing  law,  it  is  highly  fit  and 
nroper  that  it  should  be  done  in  such  a 
rorm,  as  that  the  subject  may  know,  on 
the  face  of  the  act  itself,  by  which  the 
alteration  is  made,  that  it  is  made  by 
that  authority  which  he  is  bound  to  obey. 
It  would  be  most  inconvenient  if  he  were 
left  to  ascertain,  by  collateral  inquiries, 
often  difficult  and  sometimes  impracti- 
cable, whether  the  act  did  or  did  not 
emanate  fVom  the  sovereign  power.  It  i» 
hardly  necessarv  to  touch  on  the  argu« 
ment  used  at  the  bar,  that  even  if  the 
King  had  no  power  to  legislate  in  this 
respect  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  yet 
this  being  an  office  during  his  pleasure, 
which  he  might  have  determined  when- 
ever he  pleased,  he  had  also  the  power 
from  time  to  time  to  reduce  its  fees.  We 
expressed  an  opinion  in  the  course  of  the 
argument  that  His  Majesty  had  no  such 
power,  without  the  consent  of  the  officer,, 
though  he  might  have  removed  him  from 
it.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  the^ 
King  had  the  power  the  same  difficulty 
occurs  as  to  the  exercise  of  it  by  th» 
governor  without  a  special  authority. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below 
should  be  affirmed,  and  with  costs. 


Materials  mauk  vbb  of. — ^The  above  report 
is  taken  from  3  Knapp,  882.  The  printed  case» 
of  the  appellants  and  respondents  and  two 
MS.  copies  of  the  judgment  in  the  library  of 
the  Inner  Temple  have  also  been  eonsulted. 
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DOBREE  against  NAPIER. 


Proceedings  on  Demurrer  in  an  Action  of  Trespass  against  Admiral 
Napier  (a  British  Subject  in  the  Service  of  the  Queen  of 
Portugal  contrary  to  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  59  Geo.  3. 
c.  69.),  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas^  April  27  and  29, 
AND  May  9,  1836.  (Reported  in  2  Bing.  N.C.  781 ;  2  Hodges,  84 ;. 
8  Scott,  201.) 

Adioiral  Napier,  a  nataral-born  British  tubjeet,  acting  aa  chief  commander  of  a  aquadron  in 
the  naval  service  of  Donna  Maria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  without  the  licence  of  tlie  Kin^  of  England, 
and  while  the  Queen  of  Portugal  was  at  peace  wiui  England,  captured  a  British  registered  steam 
vessel,  the  property  of  D.,  a  British  subject,  which  was  employed  in  landing  in  Portugal  military 
forces  and  munitions  of  war  for  service  against  the  Queen  of  Portugal.  The  vessel  was  after- 
wards condemned  as  lawful  prize  of  war  in  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Marine  at  Lisbon.  D. 
brought  an  action  of  trespass  for  the  seiiure  of  the  vessel. 

Judgment  for  the  defendant. 

Fifreign  Prize  Caurt-^Effect  of  condemnation  of  Prize.'-^Foreign  Enlistment  Act. {a) 

Held  by  the  Court, 

(1.)  The  sentence  of  a  foreign  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  condemain^r  a  neutral  ve88e^ 
taken  as  prize  of  war  or  for  breach  of  blockade  is  conclusive  on  all  the  world,  and  no 
English  Court  can  call  in  question  the  propriety  or  grounds  of  such  condemnation. 

(S.)  The  captor  of  the  vessel  so  condemned  is  not  liable  to  an  action  in  an  English  Court 
on  the  ground  that  his  military  service  was  a  breach  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act. 

(8.)  But  the  captor  could  not  set  up  as  a  defence  to  such  an  action  that  the  vessel  was 
itself  employed  in  contravention  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  without  averring  that  he 
seized  the  vessel  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  of  England. 

(a)  69  Geo.  8.  e.  69.  repealed  and  re-enaoted  by  88  &  84  Vict  c.  90. 


TreipoM.'-^The  declaration  alleged  that 
the  defendants,  on  the  12th  September, 
1833,  with  force  and  arms,  &c.,  seized  and 
took  a  certain  steam  Tessel  of  the  plaintiffs, 
called  the  Lord  ofihe  Islee,  of  great  value, 
to  wit,  of  the  yalne  of  20,0002.,  and  con- 
verted and  disposed  of  the  same  to  their 
own  nse,  to  the  damage  of  the  said  plaintiffs 
of  20,0002.  &c.(a) 

The  defendant  Napier  pleaded—* 

J^ff.— Not  gniltj. 


(a)  "  The  Lord  qf  the  Isles  steamer,  after 
having  landed  at  St.  Martinho  above  80  officers^ 


Second.^ThAt  before  and  at  the  time  when, 
&e.  in  the  declaration  mentioned,  he  was  em- 


some  ammunition  and  provisions  for  Don  Bdiguel 
was  taken  by  one  of  our  steamers  and  brought 
in  here  as  good  prize.  Capt.  Elliot  and  the 
officer  called  General  Macdonald  were  amongst 
the  officers  landed  at  St.  Martinhc^^Conespon- 
dence  from  Lisbon,  14th  and  17th  September.  The 
Titnes,  Friday,  October  4th,  1883.  ''Lieuten- 
ant Ccmturini  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  cut 
out  and  capture  the  steamer  Lord  qf  the  Isles 
while  at  anchor  off  San  BCartinho,  near  Peniehe, 
which  had  previously  landed  about  400  Franch 
and  Spanish  royalists,  induding  many  officers 
for  Don  Migad,  and  when  eaptared  had  on 
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•loyed  and  retained  in  the  Bervice  of  Donna 
Maria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  as  an  admiral  in 
the  Portuguese  nayy,  and  chief  commander  of  a 
certain  squadron  thereof,(a)  the  said  Queen  of 
Portugal,  during  the  time  aforesaid,  being  at 
peace  with  our  sovereign  lord  William  4 ;  and 
that  before  and  at  the  said  time  when,  &c. 
divers  enemies  of  the  said  Queen  were  waging 
war  against  her  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
thereupon  and  before  the  said  time  when,  &c. 
the  said  Queen  had  commanded  the  defendant 
Charles  Napier,  as  such  admiral  and  chief 
commander  as  aforesaid,  to  establish  and  pro- 
claim a  blockade  along  the  coast  of  Portugal,(6) 
and  the  defendant  Napier,  in  obedience  to  ihe 
said  command  of  the  said  Queen,(c)  had  before 
the  time  when,  &c.  duly  established  and  pro- 
claimed a  good  and  sufficient  blockade  alons 
the  said  coast  of  Portugal,  and  had  put  and 
placed  divers,  to  wit,  fifty  ships  of  war  in  and 
upon  the  high  seas  along  the  said  coast,  for  the 
purt)08e  of  supporting  and  maintaining  the  said 


board  munitions  of  war  and  provisions.  Thank 
God,  she  did  not  bring  a  single  Englishman  for 
that  now  marauding  service  I  She  is  at  present 
anchored  o£F  the  Caes  do  Sodr^,  and  is  arming 
for  a  cruise  as  a  steamer  of  war,  as  she  is  one  of 
the  fastest  boats  ever  seen  here ;  few  craft  will 
escape  her,  and  in  Napier's  hands  no  time  will 
be  lost  in  sending  her  to  sea." — Correspondence, 
Lisbon,  Sept.  17th,  The  Times,  Oct,  7th,  1833. 
See  Hansard's  Debates,  Srd  series,  vol.  zi. 
p.  871. 

(a)  "  Napier  was  appointed  to  replace  Sar- 
torius  in  the  command  of  the  Queen  of  Por- 
tugal's fleet  in  the  beginning  of  June  1833." 
—Annual  Reg.  256* 

(b)  See  Dana's  note  to  Wheaton's  Interna- 
tional Law,  p.  186, 8th  edition,  by  Dana,  London, 
1866,  on  Belligerent  Powers  exercised  in  Civil 
War,  citing  The  Amy  Warwick,  Sprague's  Deci- 
sions, Vol.  II.,  2  Black's  Supreme  Court  Be- 
ports.  Prize  Causes,  Smith's  Trial,  1861,  and 
the  Trial  of  the  Savannah  Pirates,  New  York, 
Oct.  1861. 

(c)  **  Lord  Stowell's  words,  in  The  Uenrick 
and  Maria,  1  C.  Rob.  148,  and  in  The  Holla,  6 
C.  Rob.  864  are  *  a  declaration  of  blockade  is  a 
high  act  of  sovereignty.  The  doctrine  I  appre- 
hend to  be  this  :  that  it  appertains  to  the  Go- 
Tcmment  of  a  belligerent  State  to  declare  a 
blockade,  that  no  commander  of  his  own  autho- 
rity can  declare  a  blockade.  He  must  be  directly 
or  indirectly  empowered  by  his  Government  to 
do  BO  by  adequate  instructions,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  a  commander  on  a  distant  station  to  have  a 

Social  authority  to  impose  a  particular  blockade. 
6  must  be  supposed  to  carry  with  him  such  a 
portion  of  the  sovereijzn  authority  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  exiffenoies  of  the 
service,  many  of  which  cannot  be  perceived. 
With  respect  to  stations  in  Europe  it  may  be 
different.'  In  all  this  I  fully  concur/'— Dr.  Lush- 
iDgton  in  his  judgment  in  the  cases  arising  out 
of  the  Blockade  of  the  Coaet  of  Courlandt  1854. 
Bir  J.  P.  Deane's  Law  of  Blookade,  London, 
1855. 


blockade ;  which  blockade  the  last-mentioned 
ships  were  sufficient  duly  to  mabtain  and  sup- 
pozt(a) ;  of  all  of  which  premises  the  plaintiffii 
had  notice.  (6)  That  after  the  said  blockade 
had  been  so  established  and  proclaimed  as  afore- 
said, and  while  the  same  was  so  supported  and 
maintained  as  aforesaid,  the  said  steam  vessel  in 
the  declaration  mentioned  just  before  the  said 
time  when,  &c.  being  on  the  high  seas  by  and 
with  the  consent  and  under  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  plaintiffs,  did  break  the  said 
blockade  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  in  that 
behalf(c) ;  whereupon  the  defendant  Napier, 
as  such  admiral  and  chief  commander  as  afore- 
said, and  as  the  servant  and  by  the  command 
of  the  said  Queen,  at  the  said  time  when,  &c. 
did  seize  and  take  the  said  steam  vessel  in  the 
declaration  mentioned  as  he  lawfully  might  for 
the  cause  aforesaid;  and  that  the  defendant 
Napier  was  ready  to  verify. 

ZAf  rrf.— That  before  and  at  the  time  when, 
&c.  in  the  declaration  mentioned,  the  defendant 
Napier  was  employed  and  retained  in  the  service 
of  Donna  Maria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  as  chief 
commander  of  a  certain  squadron  of  the  Portu- 
guese navy,  the  said  Queen  then  being  at  peace 
with  our  sovereign  lord  the  King ;  that  before 
and  at  the  time  when,  &c.  divers  enemies  of  the 
said  Queen  were  waging  war  a^inst  her  both 
by  sea  and  land,  whereof  the  plaintiffs  then  had 
notice ;  and  that  just  before  the  said  time  when, 
&c.  the  said  ship  or  vessel  in  the  said  declara- 
tion mentioned,  laden  with  warlike  stores  and 
ammunition,  by  and  with  the  consent  and  under 
the  authority  and  direction  of  the  plaintiffs,  was 
on  the  high  seas  aiding  and  assisting  the  enemies 
of  the  said  Queen;  whereupon  the  defendant 
Napier,  as  such  chief  commander  as  last  afore- 
said, and  as  the  servant  and  by  the  command 
of  the  said  Queen,  at  the  said  time  when,  &c. 
attacked  and  captured,  seized  and  took  the 
said  steam  vessel  in  the  declaration  mentioned, 
as  he  lawfully  might  for  the  cause  aforesaid ; 
and  that  the  defendant  Napier  was  ready  to 
verify. 

Four^.— That  before  and  at  the  time  when,  &c. 
the  said  steam  vessel  in  the  declaration  mentioned 
was  in  a  certain  port  upon  the  coast  of  Portugal » 
to  wit,  the  port  of  San  Martinho,  and  tiie  said 
steam  vessel  had  just  before  the  said  time  when, 
&c.  discharged  a  cargo,  at  the  said  port,(<0 
destined  for  the  nse  of  oeitain  persona  then 
being  enemies  of  Donna  Llaria,  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal, the  said  Queen  being  then  at  peace  with 
our  said  sovereign  lord  tne  King ;  that  there- 
upon the  defendant  Napier,  claiming  to  be  and 
acting  as  admiral  and  chief  commander  of  a 
oertam  squadron  of  the  Portuguese  navy,  and 
as  servant  of  the  said  Queen,  and  by  her  com- 


(a)  The  Betsy,  1  C.  Bob.  93. 

(6)  The  Nepttinus,  2  C.  Bob.  110;  like  Co- 
lumbia, I  C.  Bob.  154 ;  Wheatoui  at.  514,  515. 

(c)  ^  There  must  be  an  overt  act  of  violation." 
—Per  Lord  Stowell  in  The  Betsy,  1  C.  Bob. 
98.  Ordinances  of  the  States  Gaaenl.  1680, 
Wheaton,  •.  519. 

id)  See  The  Frederick  Molk$t  1 C.  Bob.  86. 
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maud,  at  the  said  time  when,  &c.  attacked, 
caiitared,  seiied,  and  took  the  laid  steam  Tessel 
in  the  declaiation  mentioned  [as  lawful  prise ; 
and  sack  proceedings  were  thereupon  had  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Portugal,  in  a  certain  court  of 
law  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  of  competent 
jurisdiction  in  that  behalf,  to  wit,  the  Supreme 
Tribunal  of  Marine  at  Lisbon,  that  afterwards, 
to  wit,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1833,  at 
Lisbon,  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  in  and 
by  the  said  court,  the  said  steam  vessel 
in  the  declaration  mentioned  was  adjudged 
to  have  been  justly  and  lawfully  taken,  and  was 
'^en,  in  due  course  and  form  of  law,  condemned 
as  lawful  prize,  and  as  forfeited  to  the  said 
Queen  of  Portugal(a) ;  and  that  the  defendant 
Napier  was  ready  to  verify. 

Fjy?A.— That  the  plaintiffs,  after  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1819,  and  during  the  reign  of  His  present 
Majesty,  and  before  the  said  time  when,  &c.,  not 
regardmg  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, were  within  a  certain  port  of  the  United 
Kinj^om  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  wit, 
withm  the  port  of  London,  without  the  leave 
and  licence  of  His  said  Majesty  for  that  purpose 
first  had  and  obtained,  knowingly  concerned  in 
the  equipping  and  furnishing  of  the  said  steam 
vessel  in  the  declaration  mentione^,(&)  with 
intent  that  the  same  should  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  a  certain  foreign  prince,  to  wit,  Don 
Miguel  of  Portugal,  as  a  transport  and  store 
ship,  contrary  to  the  said  statute ;  and  by  virtue 
and  force  of  the  said  statute  the  said  steam 
vessel  in  the  declaration  mentioned,  afterwards 
and  before  the  said  time  when,  &c.  became  and 
was  forfeited  to  His  said  Majesty ;  and  that  the 
defendant  Napier  was  ready  to  verify. 

SfidT^A.— That  the  said  steam  vessel  was  not 
the  property  of  the  plaintiffii;  of  which  the 
ddlendant  put  himself  upon  the  country. 

Similar  pleas  were  pleaded  by  the 
other  defenoante. 

Beplication.    Issne  on  the  first  plea. 

To  the  second  plea  the  plaintiffs  replied 
that^ 

«  before  and  at  the  time  when,  &c.  they  the  said 
plaint^s  and  also  the  defendant  Napier  were 
natural-bom  subjects  of  His  present  Majesty 
William  4,  and  the  said  steam  vessel  in  the 
declaration  and  second  plea  mentioned  was  a 
British  registered  vessel,  and  entitled  to  all  and 
every  the  privileges  and  advantages  belonging 
to  such  British  registered  vessel ;  and  that  after 
the  Ist  day  of  November  1819,  and  during  the 
reign  of  His  said  present  Majesty,  and  before 


(a)  "  The  steamer  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  the 
schooner  Maria  Louisa  were  condemned  to-day 
in  the  Prize  Court,  after  fair,  impartial,  and 
public  trials.''— Correspondence,  Lisbon,  27th 
Sept.  The  TVmef,  Monday,  Oct 'Slst,  1835,  fol.  2, 
col.  6. 

(6)  Attorney  General  v.  Sillem,  2  H.  &  C. 
431;  83  L.J.EX.  92;  10  Jur.  N.S.  262;  11 
L.T.  N.S.  228 ;  12  W.B.  257 ;  S.C.  at  Nisi 
VnoM,  8  F.  &  F.  646. 


the  said  time  when,  &c.  the  said  Charles  Napier, 
being  such  natural-bom  subject  of  His  Majesty 
as  aforesaid,  and  not  regarding  the  statute  in 
such  case  made  and  provided,  without  the  leave 
or  license  of  His  Majesty  in  any  form  whatever, 
accepted  a  commission  or  appointment  as  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  a  certain  foreign  Power, 
that  is  to  say,  accepted  the  office  of  admiral  in 
the  Portuguese  navy,  and  chief  commander  of  a 
squadron  thereof  in  the  service  of  the  said  Donna 
Maria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  as  in  the  said  second 
plea  mentioned,  and  continually  from  thence 
until  and  at  the  said  time  when,  &c.  was  employed 
and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  said  bonna 
Maria,  and  served  in  and  on  board  divers  ships 
and  vessels  of  war  of  the  said  Donna  Maria,  and 
in  and  on  board  divers  other  ships  and  vessels 
used  by  her  for  warlike  purposes  and  in  her 
service,  contrary  to  the  said  statute ;  and  that 
the  said  Charles  Napier,  at  the  said  time  when 
&c.  whilst  so  employed  and  engaged  as  aforesaid, 
and  by  virtue  and  in  course  of  such  illegal 
employment  and  service,  seized  and  took  the 
said  steam  vessel  of  the  plaintiffs  as  in  the 
declaration  mentioned ;  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  verify. 

To  the  third  plea,  that — 

**  before  and  at  the  said  time  when,  &c.  they 
the  plaintiffs,  and  also  the  said  Charles  Napier 
were  natural-bom  subjects  of  his  present 
Majesty  William  4.,  and  the  said  steam  vessel 
in  the  declaration- and  third  plea  mentioned 
was  a  British  registered  vessel,  and  entitled  to 
all  and  every  the  privileges  and  advantages 
belonging  to  such  British  registered  vessel; 
and  that  after  the  1st  day  of  November,  1819, 
and  during  the  reign  of  his  said  present  Majesty, 
and  before  the  said  time  when,  &c.  the  said 
Charles  Napier,  being  such  natural-bom  subject 
of  His  Majesty  as  aforesaid,  and  not  regarding 
the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided, 
without  the  leave  or  licence  of  His  Migesty  in 
any  form  whatever,  accepted  a  commission  or 
appointment  in  the  service  of  a  certain  foreign 
Power,  that  is  to  say,  accepted  the  office  of 
chief  commander  of  a  squadron  of  the  Portu- 
guese navy  in  the  service  of  the  said  Donna 
Maria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  as  in  the  third  plea 
mentioned,  and  continually  firom  thence  until 
and  at  the  said  time  when,  &c.  was  employed 
and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  said  Donna 
Maria,  and  served  in  and  on  board  divers  ships 
and  vessels  of  war  of  the  said  Donna  Maria,  and 
in  and  on  board  divers  other  ships  and  vessels 
used  by  her  for  warlike  purposes,  and  in  her 
service,  contrary  to  the  said  statute ;  and  that 
the  said  Charles  Napier,  at  the  said  time  when, 
&c.  whilst  he  was  such  officer  and  so  employed 
and  engaged  as  aforesaid,  and  by  virtue  and  in 
the  course  of  such  ill^;al  employment  and 
service,  seized  and  took  the  said  steam  vessel 
as  in  Uie  declaration  mentioned ;  and  that  they 
were  ready  to  verify. 

To  the  fonrth  plea,  that— 

"  before  and  al  the  same  time  when,  ftc.  they 
the  plaintiffii  and  also  the  said  Charles  Napier 
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were  natural-born  subjects  of  His  present 
Majesty  William  4.,  and  the  said  steam  vessel 
in  the  declaration  and  fourth  plea  mentioned 
was  a  British  registered  vessel,  and  entitled  to 
all  and  every  £e  privileges  and  advantages 
belonnng  to  buch  British  registered  vessel,  and 
that  i3ter  the  first  day  of  November  1819,  and 
during  the  reign  of  His  said  present  Majesty, 
and  &fore  the  said  time  when,  &c.  the  said 
Charles  Napier,  being  such  natursd-bom  subject 
of  His  Migesty  as  aforesaid,  and  not  r^gardix^ 
the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided, 
without  the  leave  or  licence  of  His  Majesty  in 
any  form  whatever,  accepted  a  commission  or 
appointment  in  the  service  of  a  certain  foreign 
Power,  that  is  to  say,  accepted  the  office  of 
admiral  and  chief  commander  of  a  squadron  of 
the  Portuguese  navy  in  the  service  of  the  said 
JDonna  Maria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  as  in  the  said 
fourth  plea  mentioned,  and  continually  from 
thence  until  and  at  the  said  time  when,  &c.  was 
employed  and  en^raged  in  the  service  of  the  said 
Donna  Maria,  and  served  in  and  on  board  divers 
ships  and  vessels  of  war  of  the  said  Donna  Maria, 
and  in  and  on  board  di?ers  other  ships  and 
vessels  used  by  her  for  warlike  purposes,  and  in 
her  service,  contrary  to  the  said  statute ;  and 
that  the  said  Charles  Napier,  at  the  said  time 
when,  &c.  whilst  he  was  such  officer  and  so 
employed,  or  engaged  as  aforesaid,  and  by  virtue 
and  in  the  course  of  such  illegal  employment 
and  service  seized  and  took  the  said  steam 
vessel  as  in  the  declaration  mentioned ;  and  that 
the  plaintiifs  were  ready  to  verify. 

To  the  fifth  plea,  a  special  demturreri 
assigning  for  causes — 
*<  that  it  is  not  therein  alleged  that  the  said 
steam  vessel  was  ever  seized  or  condemned  as 
forfeited,  or  that  the  defendant  had  an^  autho- 
rity from  His  Majesty  to  seize  the  said  steam 


To  the  sixth  plea,  a  special  demuireri 
assigning  for  causes — 

« that  the  defendant  had  not  thereby  tra^ 
versed  or  denied  or  attempted  to  put  in  issue 
any  allegation  contained  in  the  declaration,  but 
had  introduced  and  attempted  to  put  in  issue  a 
matter  of  fact  not  alleged  or  necessary  to  be 
alleged ;  and  also  that  the  said  last  plea  con- 
tained new  matter  not  anywhere  before  alleged, 
and  concluded  to  the  country,  and  not  with  a 
verification  ;  and  also  that  by  the  said  last  plea 
the  defendant  attempted  to  raise  a  question 
whether  the  vessd  in  the  declaration  mentioned 
was  the  property  of  the  plaintifTs,  whereas  the 
action  and  declaration  of  &e  plaintifib  would  be 
supported  by  showing  a  mere  possession  of  the 
said  vessel  in  the  plamtiffs  at  the  time  the  tres- 
pass was  committed  ;  and  also  that  the  said  last 
plea  was  no  answer  to  the  declaration,  and  was 
evasive,  argumentative,  and  uncertain. 

Demuirer  to  the  replications  to  the 
seoond,  third,  and  fourth  pleas,  and  joinder 
in  demurrer  on  the  fifth  and  last  pleas. 


Biephen,  Serieant,   WUdeXa)  Serjeant, 
and  Martin  (Jb)  for  the  plaintiffs. 

To  this  action  of  trespass  for  seising 
the  plaintiff's  ship,  the  defendant  Napier  in 
substance  pleads  (second,  third,  and  fourth 
pleas)  that  he  did  so  under  the  authority 
and  by  the  command  of  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  in  whose  service  he  was  re- 
tained and  employed  as  an  admiral.  The 
Slaintiff's  reply  that  they  as  well  as  the 
efendants  were  natural-bom  subjects  of 
His  present  Majesty,  that  the  vessel  in 
question  was  a  British  registered  yessel» 
and  that  the  defendant  Namer,  being 
such  natural-bom  subject  of  His  Majesty, 
not  regarding  the  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,  without  the  leave  or 
licence  of  His  Majesty,  accepted  a  com- 
mission in  the  Portuguese  navjr,  and 
while  acting  under  such  commission 
made  the  capture  complained  of.  To 
this  replication  the  defendant  has  de- 
murred. The  first  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pleas  are 
sufiScient  in  law,  or  if  so,  whether  thev 
are  not  answered  by  the  replication.  It 
appears  by  the  replication  that  when  the 
defendant  took  the  plaintiff's  ship,  he 
had  accepted  a  commission  in  a  foreign 
service,  without  obtaining  the  King's 
licence,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  we 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  59  Q^o.  8.  o.  69. 
The  defendant  cannot  justify  a  trespass 
hj  showing  that  he  has  violated  the  pro- 
visions of  a  public  Act  of  Parliament. 
He  was  liable  to  prosecution  for  enlisting 
in  the  foreign  service  without  the  King's 
licence(c) ;  and  had  a  British  subject  b^n 
killed  by  him  in  the  course  of  such  an 
illegal  emplo^rment,  the  defendant  would 
have  been  guilty  either  of  murder  or  of 
manslaughter,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. If  such  a  defence  as  that  now 
attempted  to  be  set  up  would  not  avail 
him  on  an  indictment  for  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, how  can  it  afford  him  a  justi- 
fication in  trespass  P  A  party  justifying 
a  trespass  must  show  a  fawfdl  authority 
under  command  of  another  or  a  right  in 
himself.({2j  From  the  replication  it  appears 
that  the  defendant  could  receive  no  law- 
ful authority  from  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
his  service  under  that  sovereign  being  one 
that  the  law  not  only  does  not  recogmze, 


(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Truro,  L.C. 

(6)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Court  of  £z- 
ehequer. 

(c)  See  Stephen's  History  of  the  Criminal 
Law  of  England,  3,  256 ;  Hall's  IntematioDBl 
Law,  2nd  ed.  582,  665. 

(<f)  See  Jofui  V.  Chapman,  2  Bz.  808 ;  Slo- 
eomb9  V.  LyaU,  6  Bz.  119. 
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bat  absolutely  prohibits.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  same  as  if  there  was  an  absence  of 
authority  de  facto.  And  of  himself  the 
defendant  could  have  no  right  to  take  the 
ship  of  a  fellow  subject  jwre  helU.  The 
allegation  that  the  plaintiffs  had  broken 
the  blockade,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  amounts  to  nothing,  for  this 
Court  is  to  administer  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, not  the  law  of  nations.  If  it  means 
that  the  plaintiffs'  vessel  at  the  time  of 
the  capture  was  breaking  the  blockade 
in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  belli- 
gerents, a  subject  of  this  country  has  no 
right  to  interfere;  at  all  eyents  not  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  this  country,  and 
against  his  own  fellow  subjects.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  Foreign  EnUstment  Act, 
no  subject  of  this  countiy  may  lawfully 
assail  the  ships  of  a  foreign  sovereign, 
even  when  at  war  with  this  country,  with- 
out a  commission  from  the  sovereign  of 
this  countr]r*  In  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Hale's  treatise.  Pars  Tertian  "  Concern- 
ing the  Customs  of  Qoods  imported  and 
exported,"  cap.  zxviii.,  it  is  said : — 

'*  If  there  be  warr  between  two  princes  upon 
the  seas,  and  mutual  fighting,  as  between  us 
and  the  Hollanders  at  Uiis  &j;  althongh  as 
between  the  sovereigns  it  is  in  many  respects 
a  time  of  hostility,  and  therefore  each  doth  take 
and  confiscate  &.e  goods  taken ;  yet  to  many 
purposes  it  is  not  a  time  of  hostility,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  sabjects  of  either  side.  .  .  . 
The  subjects  of  either  side  may  not  take  the 
goods  of  others  without  commission,  which  is 
usually  granted  by  the  Lord  Admiral.  If  he  doth 
assaile  the  foreigners'  ships  otherwise  than  in 
his  own  defence  without  such  commission,  it  is 
a  depredation  ;  for  it  is  not  a  time  of  absolute 
hostility,  in  respect  especially  of  the  King's 
subjects,  but  qualified,  vix.,  that  commissions 
shall  issue  of  reprisall  to  them  that  desire  it; 
and  this  qualification  is  commonly  in  the  pro- 
clamation that  issues  upon  such  occasions, 
although  in  truth  there  is  another  end  of  such 
commission,  vix.,  that  the  parties  employed  in 
such  acts  of  hostilities  as  privateers  may  be 
known,  and  may  secure  the  shares  belonging  to 
the  King  or  admirall  of  j^oods  taken,  and  may 
be  responsible  for  any  miscarriage  at  sea  under 
pretence  of  hostility."(a) 

How  much  greater  the  orime  in  a  party 
to  assail  the  ships  of  his  own  nation,  and 
whilst  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince 
with  whom  this  country  is  at  peace  I  It 
was  a  more  gratuitous  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  and  it  is  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  law  and  to  eveiy 
legal  analogy  to  suppose  that  a  party  may, 
under  any  ciroumstanceSjjustify  a  mere 
gratuitous  trespaes.    In  Vinef/$  Abridg- 


(a)  Baigrave,  Law  Traots,  1,  245,  edn.  1767. 
4to. 


ment.   Trespass,  F.  a.  4.   Justification  by 
Officers.    Pleadings,  pi.  9  :— 

"Trespass—* Quare  clausum  f regit  et  Ayeria 
cepit  et  asportavit,'  the  defendant  came  and 
justified,  and  pleaded  a  by-law,  &c.,  and  that  he, 
CM  bailiff,  took  the  beasts  as  a  distress  for  breach 
of  the  by-law  by  the  plaintiff  }  and  upon  prolix 
pleadings,  which  were  drawn  up  on  the  prece- 
dent  of  Tinteney's  case  in  1  Cr.  and  March,  the 
plaintiff  demurred,  and  many  excDptions  were 
taken,  but  in  the  resolution  of  the  Court,  Holt, 
C.J.,  said  that  the  pleadings  are  ill,  because' 
that  the  defendant  had  not  shown  a  precept  to 
make  the  distress ;  for  he  could  not  do  U  ex 
officio,  no  more  than  a  sheriff  might  execute  a 
judgment  of  B.R.  without  a  writ,  and  the  com- 
mand in  this  case  is  traversable ;  for  this  is  the 
difference  between  sl  justification  in  trespass  and 
an  avowry  in  replevin,  that  the  justification  there 
is  in  the  right,  and  therefore  not  traversable. 
But  in  trespass  it  is  only  by  toay  of  excuse ;  also 
in  trespass  it  is  sufficient  to  say  prcuentatum 
existit,  but  in  avowry  he  ought  to  show  the  thing 
was  done  as  well  as  prasentatum  existit,— Skin, 
587 ;  Mich.  7  Will.  8.  B.  R. ;  Lamb  v.  MUU," 

So  also  Finer*«  Abridgment,  G.  a.  Tres- 
pass ah  initio.  What  act  shall  make  a 
man  (officer  or  other)  trespasser  ah  initio, 
pi.  82  ;— 

"  If  the  sheriff  has  not  any  writ,  and  makes  a 
warrant  to  J.  D.  to  arrest  J.  S.  an  action  lies 
for  J.  S.  against  J.  D.  for  this  arrest,  and 
against  the  sheriff  likewise.  —  Per  Jones,  J., 
Jo.  879,  pi.  9 ;  Hill,  9  Car.  B.R.,  in  Giriing's 
case." 

Since,  therefore,  the  defendant  here  jus- 
tifies as  an  officer  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  he 
ought  to  show  his  warrant.  No  man  can 
sue  on  a  cause  of  action  arising  out  of  any 
act  or  contract  which  is  a  violation  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  j  nor  can  any  man  set 
up  such  violation  as  a  justification  or  de- 
fence to  an  action.  This  principle  is  es- 
tablished  by  numerous  authorities.  Thus 
in  Langton  v.  Eughes{a)  where  the  plaintiff, 
a  druggist,  after  the  42  Geo.  3.  c.  38.,  but 
before  the  51  Oeo.  3..  c.  87.  sold  and  de- 
livered drugs  to  the  defendant,  a  brewer, 
knowing  that  they  were  to  be  used  in  the 
brewery,  it  was  held  that  he  could  not 
recover  the  price  of  them.  Lord  JEUen" 
borough,  C.J.,  there  says(&)  :— 

**  By  the  42  Geo.  8.  the  prohibition  is  express ; 
and  dkis  agreement,  being  in  contravention  of 
it,  cannot  be  enforced." 


(a)  1  M.  &  S.  598. 

(6)  On  p.  697,  "It  may  be  taken  asare- 
oeived  rule  of  law  that  what  is  done  in  contra- 
vention of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, cannot  be  made  the  subject  matter  of  an 
action,'' 1  M.  &  8.  p.  596. 
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And  Le  Blanc,  J.,  say8(a)  :— 

"  It  is  an  established  principle^  that  the  Court 
will  not  lend  its  aid  in  order  to  enforce  a  con- 
tract entered  into  with  a  view  of  carrying  into 
effect  anything  which  is  prohibited  by  law." 

In  Lightfoot  v.  Tenant{l)  to  debt  on  a 
bond,  the  defendant  pleaded,  fonrfchly,that 
the  bond  was  given  to  secure  payment  of 
the  price  of  goods  agreed  to  be  sold  and 
delivered  in  London  by  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendant,  to  be  by  the  latter  shipped  to 
Ostend,  and  from  thence  re-shipped  for  the 
East  Indies,  and  there  trafficked  v^ith 
clandestinely;  and  this  plea  was  held  a 
enfficient  bar  to  the  action,  the  case  being 
within  the  7  Geo.  1.  c.  21.  which  avoids 
all  contracts  for  supplying  cargoes  to 
foreign  ships  in  such  a  trade.  And 
Eyre,  C.  J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of 
the  Court,  said(c) : — 

"  The  ground  of  the  defence  to  be  collected 
from  this  plea  is  thus  opened  by  Lord  Mans- 
field in  Holman  v.  Johnson,  Cowp.  348.  The 
objection  that  a  contract  is  immoral  or  illegal 
as  between  plaintiff  and  defendant  sounds  at  all 
times  very  ill  in  the  mouth  of  the  defendant. 
It  is  not  for  his  sake,  however,  that  Uie  objec- 
tion is  ever  allowed ;  but  it  is  foimded  in  general 
principles  of  policy,  which  the  defendant  has 
the  advantage  of,  contrary  to  the  real  justice  as 
between  him  and  the  plaintiff',  by  accident,  if  I 
may  so  say.  The  principle  of  public  policy  is 
this,  ex  dole  malo  non  oritur  actio.  No  Court 
will  lend  its  aid  to  a  man  who  founds  his  cause 
of  action  upon  an  immoral  or  illegal  act.  If, 
from  the  plaintiff's  own  stating  or  otherwise,  the 
cause  of  action  appears  to  arise  ex  turpi  causA, 
or  the  transgression  of  a  positive  law  of  this 
country,  there  the  Court  says  he  has  no  right  to 
be  assisted.  (</)  And  this  is  the  question  which 
arises  between  the  parties  to  this  record  upon 
the  fourth  plea." 

In  Bensley  v.  Bignold  (e)  it  was  decided 
that  a  printer  cannot  recover  for  labour  or 
materials  used  in  printing  any  work  un- 
less he  affixes  his  name  to  it  pursuant  to 
the  39  Geo.  3.  c.  79.  s.  27.  AndBayley,  J., 
there  Bays(/)  : — 

«The  89  Geo.  3.  c.  79,  establishes  several 
regulations  for  public  purposes.     It  requires 


(a)  1  M.  &  S.  p.  569. 
(6)  1  B.  &  P.  651. 

(c)  P.  654. 

(d)  Lord  Mansfield  continued,  "It  is  upon 
that  ground  the  Court  goes ;  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  defendant,  but  because  they  will  not  lend 
their  aid  to  such  a  plaintiff.  So  if  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  were  to  change  sides,  and  the 
defendant  were  to  bring  his  action  against  the 
plaintiff,  the  latter  would  then  have  the  advan- 
tage of  it;  for  where  both  are  equally  in  fault 
poHor  est  conditio  defendentis." 

(e)  5  6.  &  Aid.  836. 
(/)  P.  840. 


that  certain  acts  shall  be  done,  and  makes  it 
penal  for  any  person  to  n^lect  to  do  those  acts. 
The  omission  to  do  them  is  a  direct  violation  of 
the  law ;  and  a  party  cannot  be  permitted  in  a 
court  of  law  to  recover  for  work  and  labour 
done  in  direct  violation  of  the  law.  Where  a 
provision  is  enacted  for  public  purposes,  I  think 
that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  thing 
be  prohibited  absolutely  or  only  under  a  penalty. 
The  public  have  an  interest  that  the  thing  shall 
not  be  done,  and  the  objection  in  tliis  case  must 
prevail,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  defendant,  but 
for  that  of  the  public." 

And  in  WethereU  v.  Jone8{a)  Lord  Ten' 
terden,  G.J,,  observes  : — 

**  Where  a  contract  which  a  plaintiff  seeks  to 
enforce  is  expressly  or  by  imphcation  forbidden 
by  the  statute  or  common  law,  no  court  will  lend 
its  assistance  to  give  it  effect ;  and  there  are 
numerous  cases  in  the  books  where  an  aetion 
on  the  contract  has  failed  because  either  the 
consideration  for  the  promise  or  the  act  to  be 
done  was  illegal,  as  being  against  the  express 
provisions  of  the  law  or  contrary  to  justice, 
morality,  and  sound  policy." 

Montefioriv,  MonteJiori(b)  shows  that  the 
same  principle  applies  to  a  defence.  In 
that  case  Lord  Manefield,  0.3 „  says: — 

"  No  man  shall  set  up  his  own  iniquity  as  a 
defence  any  more  than  as  a  cause  of  action." 

So  in  Bdbinson  v.  Nahon{o)  in  assumpm 
eit  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  certain 
furnished  apartments  of  the  plaintifif  by 
the  defendant's  wife,  the  defence  was  that 
the  defendant  had  a  former  wife  then  and 
still  living,  but  Lord  Ellenhorough  said 
there  was  no  evidence  to  fix  the  plaintiff 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  celebration  of  the 
first  marriage,  and  that  the  defendant  was 
estopped  to  set  up  bigamy  aa  a  bar  to  the 
action.  And  in  Allen  v.  Wood{d)  the  prin* 
oiple  that  a  defendant  shall  not  ayail  him- 
self of  his  own  wrong  was  admitted,  but  in 
that  case  it  lay  upon  the  plaintiff*  to 
establish  the  existence  of  the  wrong.  In 
Doe  d,  Roberts  v.  B6berte{e)  it  was  held 
that  no  man  can  be  allowed  to  allege  his 
own  fraud  to  avoid  his  own  deed;  and» 
therefore,  where  a  deed  of  conveyance  of 
an  estate  from  one  brother  to  another  was 
executed  to  give  the  latter  a  colourable 
qualification  to  kill  game,  it  was  held 
that,  as  against  the  parties  to  the  deed,  it 
was  valid,  and  was  sufficient  to  support 
an  ejectment  for  the  premises.  From 
these  several  authorities  it  may  be  de- 
duced as  a  paramount  principle  that  a 
transaction  wnich  is  bottomed  in  fraud  or 


(a)  3  B.  &  Ad.  p.  225. 
(6)  1  W.  BL  862. 

(c)  1  Camp.  24S. 

(d)  1  Bmg.  N.C.  8  ;  4  Moore  &  Scott,  610. 
(O  2  B.  &  Aid.  867. 
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is  in  oontraTention,  either  of  a  statute  or 
of  the  common  law  cannot  afford  either  a 
cause  of  action  or  a  ground  of  defence.(a) 
In  the  present  case,  the  seizure  of  the  plain- 
tiflTs  snip  by  Admiral  Nojpier  was  prmd 
facie  unlawful :  it  is  for  him  to  justify  the 
act,  and  to  show  some  legal  excuse  or 
authority.  The  plaintiffs  here  stand  upon 
a  prvmd  faoie  right,  and  it  is  for  the  de- 
fendant to  excuse  the  trespass.  He  may 
have  had  conflicting  duties  to  perform, 
but  if  so  his  duty  to  his  own  counti^ 
must  prevail.  He  may  have  had  a  duly 
to  discnar^e  towards  the  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal; but  it  was  also  his  duty,  and  in  a 
.  much  higher  degree,  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  country  that  gave  him  birth,  and  to 
which  he  owed  a  natural  allegiance  and 
subjection.  According  to  Hither,  courtesy 
is  due  to  the  laws  of  a  foreign  state  only 
where  they  clash  not  with  our  own.(6) 

"  Si  juB  loci  in  alio  imperio  pagnet  cum  Jure 
nostrsB  civitatis,  in  qui  contractus  etiam  initus 
est,  coniligens  cum  eo  contractu  qui  alibi  cele- 
bratufl  fait:  magis  est,  ut  jus  nostrum  quam 
JUS    alienum    Beryemui."*'i?e    Conflict,  Leg, 

8.  n. 

And  in  1  EaXe,  P.O.  X.  5,  it  is  said  :— 

"  That  though  there  may  be  due  from  the 
same  person  subordinate  allegiances,  which 
though  they  are  not  without  an  exception  of  the 
fidelity  due  to  the  superior  prince,  yet  are  in 
their  kind  sacr amenta  tigea  fidelitatis,  or  subor- 
dinate allegiances,  yet  Ihere  cannot,  or  at  least 
should  not  be  two  or  more  co-ordinate  absolute 
legiances  by  one  person  to  several  independent 
or  absolute  princes:  for  that  lawful  prince  that 
hath  the  prior  obligation  of  allegiance  from  his 
subject,  cannot  lose  that  interest  without  his 
own  consent  by  his  subject's  resigning  himself 
to  the  subjection  of  another ;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  the  natural-bom  subject  of  one  prince  can- 
not by  swearing  alle^nce  to  another  prince 
put  off  or  discharge  ftom  himself  that  natural  al- 
legiance ;  for  this  natural  allegiance  was  intrinsic 
and  primitive,  and  antecedent  to  the  other,  and 
cannot  be  devested  without  the  concurrent  act 
of  that  prince  to  whom  it  was  first  due :  indeed 
the  subject  of  a  prince,  to  wbom  he  owes  alle- 
giance, may  entangle  himself  by  his  absolute 
subjecting  himself  to  another  prince,  which  may 
bring  him  into  great  straits  ;  but  he  cannot  by 


(a)  See  also  Cope  v.  Bowlands,  5  M.  &  W. 
149 ;  Chambers  v.  Manchester  f^c.  My,  Co,  5 
B.  &  S.  588 ;  Re  Corh  and  Youghal  By.  Co, 
L.R.  4  Ch.  748. 

(6)  <<Bectore8  imperiorumid  eomiter  agunt, 
ut  jura  cujusque  populi,  intra  terminos  ejus 
exerdta,  teneant  ubique  suam  vim,  quatenus 
nihil  potestati  aut  juri  alterius  imperantis  ejus- 
que  civium  prsBJudicetur."— De  Conflictu  Legum, 
B.  2,  Ptffilect.  Lib.  I.  Tit.  III.  (edit  Lovanii. 
Van  Overbeke,  1766). 


such  a  subjection  devest  the  right  of  subjection 
and  allegiance  that  he  first  owed  to  his  lawf  a 
prince."(a) 

As  to  the  fifth  plea,  it  is  clear  that  the 
matter  there  alleged  is  insufficient.  The 
plea  is  founded  on  the  seyenth  section  of 
the  59  Geo,  8.  c.  69,  but  it  alleges  only 
that  the  vessel  of  the  plaintm's  was 
forfeited,  not  that  she  was  seized  for  the 
forfeiture,  or  that  the  defendant  had  any 
warrant  or  authority  to  seize  her  on  that 
accoxmt.  It  states  no  circumstances  to 
show  that  the  i)roperty  was  ever  deyekted 
out  of  the  plaintiffs.  A  mere  forfeiture 
without  seizure  would  not  divest  the 
property  out  of  the  plaintiffs,  for  the  King 
has  (in  general)  no  title  at  all  to  any 
property  of  this  sort  before  office  found. 
3  m,  Comm,  259. 

The  sixth  plea  alleges  that  the  vessel 
was  not  the  property  of  the  plaintiffs. 
But,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  maintain 
this  action,(&)  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
plaintiffs  should  prove  that  they  had  the 
property  in  her,  it  is  sufficient  if  they  had 
the  possession.  Heath  v  Milward.{c)  In 
Com,  Dig,  Tit.  Pleader,  3  M.  9,  it  is  laid 
down  that  the  declaration  in  trespass — 

''must  say  that  the  property,  or  at  least  the 
possession,  of  the  land  or  goods,  &c.,  is  in  the 
plaintiff;  and  therefore  if  in  trespass  ipsius 
quer,y  or  sua,  is  not  inserted,  it  is  bad.  B.  1  Sid. 
184." 

Again,  Oom,  Dig.  Tit.  Trespass,  B.  4, 
it  is  said : — 

"  So,  not  only  he  who  has  the  property,  but 
also  he  who  has  the  possession  of  goods,  shall 
maintain  trespass  for  the  goods ;  as  if  a  man  has 
cattle  to  agist,  he  shall  have  trespass  against 
him  who  takes  them.    2  Bol.  551, 1.  25." 

And  in  Viner'e  Abridgment,  Tit.  Tres- 
pass, L.  a.  pi.  4 : — 

« If  A.  takes  the  cattle  of  W.  S.  without 
cause,  it  is  not  lawful  for  J.  N.  to  take  them 
fix)m  him ;  for  he  has  title  a^nst  all,  unless 
against  the  very  owner.— Per  sSl  the  Jastices." 

Br.  Trespass,  pi.  433  cites  13  H.  7. 10. 
In  SvMon  v.  Buc1c{d)  it  was  held  that 
possession  of  a  ship  under  a  transfer,  void 


(a)  1  Hale,  P.O.  6S,  ed.  Dogherty,  Lend., 
1800. 

(6)  **  In  actions  of  trespass  de  bonis  osportaHs, 
the  plea  of  not  guilty  shall  operate  as  a  denial 
of  the  defendant  having  committed  the  trespass 
alleged  by  taking  or  damaging  the  goods 
mentioned,  but  not  of  the  plaintiff's  property 
therein."— Beg.  Gen.  Hil.  4  Will.  4.  Pleading 
in  particular  Actions  V.  in  Trespass,  8.  See 
10  Bing.  471 5  6  B.  &  Ad.  App.  X.;  2  Cr.  & 
M.  24. 

(e)  2  Bing.  N.C.  98;  S  Scott,  160;  1 
HodgeB,  198. 

id)  2  Taunt.  802. 
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for  non-compliance  with  the  Begister 
Act,  is  a  sumcient  title  in  trover  against 
a  stranger  for  parts  of  the  ship,  Doing 
wrecked;  and  that  possession  under  a 
general  bailment  is  a  sufficient  title  for  a 
plaintiff  in  in  trover.  And  in  Pitts  v. 
Oavnce,{a)  an  action  upon  the  case  or 
trover,  qv^d  fuit  inagister  navis,  and  the 
defendant  detained  her  per  quod  liftpedfi. 
in  viagio,  was  held  well  for  the  special 
damages,  but  that  he  migbt  have  brought 
trespass  as  a  bailiff  of  goods  may,  and 
then  as  a  bailiff  he  could  only  have  de- 
clared upon  his  possession,  &c.,  that  he 
was  possessed ;  which  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  trespass. 

[TiNDAL,  O.J. :  Shoald  not  the  plain- 
tiffs have  taken  issue  upon  this  plea>  the 
damages  so  much  depending  upon  it.  If 
they  had  only  the  temporary  possession 
of  the  vessel,  smaller  damages  would  be 
given,(6)  and  it  is  a  proper  issue  to  be 
raised.  I  think  you  had  better  withdraw 
the  demurrer,  and  reply,  on  payment  of 
costs. 

StepTien,  Serj.,  acquiesced.] 

Crou)der,(c)  for  the  defendant  Na^pier: 
This  case  is  of  the  first  importance. 
The  plaiutifi^  seek  damages  for  an  act 
done  by  a  foreign  State  which  that  State 
was  justified  in  doing  by  the  law  of 
nations.  But  this  Court,  it  is  said,  has 
no  knowledge  ;of  the  law  of  nations.  If 
this  Court  has  no  right  to  inquire  into 
the  law  of  nations  on  such  a  subject,  the 
plaintiffs  have  come  to  the  wrong  tri- 
Dunal.  [TiNDAL,  C.J. :  In  Le  Gaux  v. 
Eden(d)  it  was  held  that  an  action  for 
fieJse  imprisonment  will  not  lie  where  the 
imprisonment  was  merely  in  consequence 
of  taking  a  ship  as  prize,  although  the 
ship  has  been  acquitted  in  the  i^dmiralty 
Court,  the  seizure  of  a  ship  as  prize  not 
being  a  trespass  conusable  at  common 
law.]  But  the  English  courts  recognize 
the  law  of  nations ;  and  in  that  law  there 
is  no  clearer  principle  than  the  right  of  a 
nation  interested  in  such  a  proceeding  to 
enforce  a  blockade.  Where  an  effective 
blockade  is  broken  or  attempted  to  be 
broken,  the  belligerent  Power  has  an 
undoubted   right  to   seize   anything   on 


(a)  1  Salk.  10 ;  S.C.  Holt,  12. 

(6)  "  TrespHBB  for  breaking  and  entering  plain- 
tifPa  house  and  taking  away  certain  goods 
therein,  not  alleging  them  to  be  the  plaintiffs 
goods.  Verdict  for  plaintiff  and  nominal 
damages  for  breaking,  &c.  Held  that  the 
plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  increase  the 
damages  by  the  amoant  tiu:  goods  produced  on 
saAey—Pritchard  v.  Zona,  9  M.  &  W.  666. 

(c)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench. 

(d)  2  Doug.  594. 


board  the  vessel  engaged  in  the  act  or 
attempt 

VaMd,  Lib,  IIL  ch.  vii.  s.  117,  says(a)  :— 
"Tout  commerce  est  absolument  d^fendu 
avec  une  ville  assi^ee.  Quand  je  tiens  une 
place  assi%6e,  ou  seulement  hloqu6e,  je  suis  en 
droit  d'empdcher  que  personne  n'y  entre,  et  de 
traiter  en  ennemi  quiconque  eutreprend^  d*y 
entrer  sans  ma  permission,  ou  d'y  porter  quoi  que 
ce  soit :  car  il  s'oppose  h  mon  entreprise,  il  pent 
contribuer  k  la  fSsiire  ^houer,  et  par  la  me  £ure 
tomber  dans  tons  les  maux  d'une  guerre  mat- 
heureuse.  Le  roi  D^m^trins  fit  pendre  le  maitre 
et  le  pilote  d'un  vaisseau  qui  portait  des  vivres  i 
Ath^nes,  lorsqu'il  €tait  sur  le  point  de  prendre 
cette  ville  par  famine  (Plutarch  in  Demetrio). 
Dans  la  longue  et  sanglante  guerre^ue  les  Pro- 
vinces Unies  ont  soutenue  centre  TEspagne 
pour  reoouvrer  leur  liberty,  elles  ne  voulurent 
point  Bonffrir  que  les  Anglais  portassent  des 
marchandises  i  Dunkerqne,  devant  laquelle 
elles  avaient  une  flotte  (Grotius  de  Jure  Belli, 
Ub.  iii.  cap.  1.,  s.  5,  not.  6)."(^) 

It  was  not  the  defendant  Napier  who 
asserted  and  attempted  to  prevent  the 
breach  of  blockade :  it  was  the  Queen  of 
Portugal  acting  by  her  admiral.  The 
Queen  of  Portugal  had  a  right  by  herself 
or  her  servants,  upon  the  plaintiffs  break- 
ing the  blockade,  to  take  his  vessel  as 
lawful  prize,  subject  to  condemnation  as 
lawful  prize  by  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction in  that  behalf.  The  propriety  of 
the  condemnation  set  out  in  the  fourth 

glea  has  not  been  contested,  because  this 
lourt  cannot  entertain  the  question  of 
prize  or  no  prize ;  and  but  for  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  referred  to  in  the  renlica- 
tion»  the  right  to  enforce  the  blockaae  by 
capture  could  as  little  be  disputed.  The 
enactment  of  that  statute  seems  to  admit 
that,  at  common  law,  it  would  have  been 
no  offence  in  the  defendant  to  enter  into  a 
foreign  service(c) ;  and  it  was  common  for 
British  subjects  to  do  so,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  Irish  brigade.  But  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  by  the  59  Geo.  3.  c.  69,  Admiral 
NapieTt  in  entering  the  Portuguese  ser- 
vice, .without  the  King*d  licence,  was 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  for  which  he 
might  have  been  fined  or  imprisoned.  The 
entering  into  the  service  of  a  foreign  State 
without  the  King's  licence,  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  subject  matter  for  which  damages 
are  sought  to  be  recovered  in  this  action. 
In  this  action  the  seizing  of  the  vessel 
is  the  subject  matter.  The  defendant  in 
seizing  the  vessel  was  not  acting  jure  heUi 


(a)  Vattel,  Le  Droit  des  Gens,  Edition  par 
Pradier-Fod^r^.     Paris,  1863. 

(6)  Ordinances  of  the  United  Provincei* 
1630. 

(c)  Bee  above,  p.  628,  note  (c). 
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on  his  own  acconnt,  and  the  ciroomstuioe 
of  his  having  previonsly  committed  an 
aot  which  renders  him  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  his  conntry  cannot  prevent  him 
from  justifying,  nnder  the  Queen  of  Por- 
tugal, an  act  which  she  had  a  perfeot 
right  to  do.  For  entering  into  her  service 
he  may  be  liable  to  be  punished  under  the 
Act;  but  an  offence  committed  by  him 
i^inst  the  Crown  of  England  cannot  give 
£e  plaintiffs  a  claim  to  damages  for  an 
act  which,  as  betweeif  the  plaintiff's  and 
the  defendant's  employer,  was  lawful.  B^ 
the  5  EUz,  c.  4.  s.  47,  it  is  enacted,  if 
any  servant  or  apprentice  unlawfdUy 
depart  or  flee  into  any  other  shire, 
the  justices  may  grant  writs  for  their 
retalnng,  so  that  they  may  be  put 
in  prison  till  they  shall  find  sureties  to 
serve  their  former  masters.  Supposing 
such  a  fugitive  apprentice  hired  by  another 
farmer,  and  employed  by  him  to  seize 
cattle  damage  feasant  upon  his  land, 
would  the  apprentice  be  liable  in  trespass 
(the  master  being  justified)  merely  because 
he  was  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  his 
flight  P  Could  he  not  justify  the  act  as  the 
servant  and  under  the  authority  of  his 
second  master  P  Where  an  act  is  done  by 
one  at  the  command  and  under  the  autho- 
rity of  another,  both  must  stand  or  fall 
together ;  they  cannot  have  separate  justi- 
fications. 

[TiNDAL,  C.J. :  The  fact  of  Admiral 
Nofwr  having  no  right  to  place  himself 
unoer  the  command  of  the  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal is  urged  here  as  a  ground  of  estoppel.] 

The  defendant  here  sets  up  the  right  of 
a  third  party,  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  not 
his  own  wrong;  and  that  distin^ishes 
the  present  case  from  all  those  cited  on 
that  part  of  the  argument.    It  is  not  dis- 

Sutea  that  a  man  can  neither  sue  nor 
efend  in  respect  of  his  own  wrong ;  but 
the  wrong  wnich  he  is  precluded  f^om 
setting  up  by  way  of  deience  must  be  a 
wrong  connected  with  the  transaction 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  dispute.  The 
defendant  does  not  rely  on  his  own  wrong 
but  on  the  right  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal. 
By  the  law  or  nations  the  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal was  not  bound  to  know  anything  of 
our  Acts  of  Parliament  or  of  any  disability 
created  thereby.  If  the  act  of  the  Queen 
of  Portugal  was  not  legal,  it  may  be 
question^le  whether  the  defendant  has 
not  been  guilty  of  piracy  under  the  11 A 12 
TTtU.  3.  c.  7.  8.  8,(a)  which  enacts  that  if 
any  of  His  Majesty's  natural-born  subjects 
shall  commit  any  piracy  or  robbery  or  any 
act  of  hostility  against  others  His  Majesty's 
subjects  upon  the  sea,  under  colour  of  any 
commission  from  any  foreign  prince  or 

(a)  ReT.  Stat.  2nded.  sec  7. 


state,  or  pretence  of  authoritv  from  any 
person  whatsoever,  such  offender  shall  he 
adjudged  and  taken  to  be  a  pirate,  felon, 
and  robber.  If  so,  the  plaintiffs'  right  of 
action  is  merged  in  the  felony. 

[TiNDAL,  O.J. :  That  Act  is  dvverso  in- 
fwUu ;  it  applies  only  to  offences  commit- 
ted iMcri  coMsa,  with  felonious  intent,  and 
under  colour  of  a  pretended  commission. 
The  whole  record  must  be  taken  together ; 
the  defendant  justifies  jwre  belli,  under  a 
real  commission.] 

If  the  act  of  the  Queen  were  legal  the 
defendant  would  not  have  been  guilty  of 
murder  had  homicide  occurred  in  the 
attempt  to  enforce  her  rights.  Unless  the 
defenaant  can  justify  a  civil  trespass 
under  the  command  of  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  he  might  be  liable  to  be  put  on 
his  trial  for  assault,  false  imprisonment, 
manslaughter,  murder!  The  command 
being  in  itself  lawful,  this  would  be  an 
absurd  result. 

The  fifth  plea,  at  all  events,  affords  a 
perfect  answer  to  the  plaintiffs'  case.  By 
the  59  Oeo,  3.  o.  69.  s.  7,  if  any  person 
without  the  leave  of  His  Majesty  shall 
equip  any  vessel  in  order  that  such  vessel 
shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any 
foreign  state  as  a  transport  or  store  ship 
or  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  sub- 
jects of  any  state  with  whom  His  Majesty 
shall  not  then  be  at  war,  every  such  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  the  vessel  shall  be  forfeited 
and  may  be  seized  by  officer  lawfully 
authorised. 

[TiNDAL,  O.J.  :  But  that  would  not 
authorise  a  stranger  to  seize  the  vessel.] 

The  plaintiffs  cannot  complain  of  the 
seizure  because  they  were  doing  an 
illegal  act.  It  is  like  the  case  of  the  high- 
wayman who  filed  a  bill  in  chancery 
against  his  companion  for  an  account  of 
the  profits  of  their  joint  exploits. 

[TiNDAL,  C.J. :  That  is  only  an  anec- 
dote of  Westminster  Hall,  (a)] 

By  the  illegal  act  which  was  done,  the 
property  in  the  vessel  was  divested  out  of 
the  plaintiffs  altogether,  and  tliey  are 
therefore  precluded  from  suing.  In  Bene- 
ley  V.  Bignold(h)  it  was  held  that  a  printer 
cannot  recover  for  labour  or  materials 
used  in  printing  any  work  unless  he 
affixes  his  name  to  it  pursuant  to  the 
39  Geo.  3.  c.  79.  s.  27.  And  in  Stodc- 
dale  V.  Onwhyn{c)  that  the  first  publisher 

(a)  See  Clifford's  Soatbwark  Election  Re- 
port, 372 ;  The  BetrospectiYe  Keriew,  i,  81 ; 
The  Book  Hunter,  p.  138  ;  The  European  Maga- 
zine, 1787,  2,  860  ;  2  C.  &  P.  201. 

(6)  5  B.  &  Aid.  385. 

(c)  5  B.  &  C.  173  ;  S.G.  2  C.  &  P.  168 ;  7 
D.  &  B.  625  ;  2  St.  Tr.  N.S.  988. 
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of  a  libellous  or  immorftl  work  cannot 
maintain  an  action  against  any  person  for 

Jnblisliing  a   pirated  edition.     Holroyd, 
.i  there  said  :— 

*'Jn  my  judgment  it  would  be  preposterous 
for  a  court  of  law  to  say  that  a  right  of  action 
is  acquired  by  being  the  first  publisner  of  a  book, 
when  that  publication  is  liable  to  be  punished 
as  a  grieyouB  offence." 

So  here,  the  |)laintiff8  having  been 
guilty  of  an  act  which  has  deprived  them 
of  all  right  in  the  property,  they  cannot 
be  permitted  to  come  into  a  conrt  of  law 
ana  claim  compensation  for  the  seizure. 

'TiNLAL,  O.J. :  Yon  contend  that  by 
reason  of  the  7th  section  of  the  sta- 
tute the  plaintiffsl  were  strangers  to  the 
property.  The  plea  is  not  large  enoueh 
for  the  first  part  of  your  proposition.  The 
act  in  which  the  plaintiffs  are  alleged  to 
have  been  engaged  was  not  unlawful  as 
against  the  defendants.] 

The  plaintiffs,  as  we  contend,  seek  com- 
pensation for  the  seizure  of  that  in  which, 
Dy  reason  of  their  own  unlawful  act,  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  incapable 
of  asserting  any  right  of  property.  In 
Du  BoBt  V.  JBere8ford(a)  in  trespass  for 
cutting  and  destroying  a  picture  which 
the  plaintiff  had  publicly  exhibited,  jper 
quod,  he  lost  not  only  the  picture,  but  the 
profits  he  would  have  derived  from  the 
exhibition:  upon  not  guiltypleaded.it 
appeared  that  the  picture  in  question  in- 
tituled LaBeUe  et  la  Bete,  or  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,  was  a  scandalous  libel  upon 
a  gentleman  of  fashion  and  his  lady,  who 
was  the  sister  of  the  defendant,  and  it  was 
contended  on  his  behalf  that  the  exhibi- 
tion was  a  public  nuisance  which  every 
one  had  a  right  to  abate  by  destroying 
the  picture.  Lord  Ellenborough  rnled 
that  the  only  plea  upon  the  record  being 
the  general  issue  of  not  guilty,  it  was  un- 
necessary to  consider  whether  the  de- 
struction of  the  picture  might  or  might 
not  have  been  justified.  The  material 
question  was  as  to  the  value  to  be  set 
upon  the  article  destroyed.  If  it  was  a 
libel  upon  the  persons  introduced  into  it, 
the  law  cannot  consider  it  valuable  as  a 
picture.  The  jury,  therefore,  in  assessing 
the  damages,  must  not  consider  this  as  a 
work  of  art,  but  must  award  the  plaintiff 
merely  the  value  of  the  canvas  and  paint 
which  were  its  component  parts. 

[Pabxb,  J. :  I  always  thought  that  a 
very  odd  ruling.]  . 

^e  case  of  WilhvnB  v.  Despa/rddb)  is 
precisely  in  point.  In  that  case  it  was 
held  that  if  a  ship  be  seized  as  forfeited 
under  the  Navigation  Act,  12  Gar,  2.  c.  18, 


by  a  governor  of  a  foreign  country  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  the  owner  can- 
not maintain  trespass  against  the  party 
seizing,  although  the  latter  do  not  pro- 
ceed to  condemnation ;  for  by  the  for- 
feiture the  property  is  devested  out  of  the 
owner.  So,  nere,  the  property  in  the 
vessel  was  by  the  forfeiture  devested  out 
of  the  plaintiffs.  Until  office  found,  un- 
doubtedly the  property  would  not  be 
vested  in  anyone;  out,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  argument,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  devested  out  of  the  plaintiffs. 

Stephen,  Seij.,  in  reply  :  As  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  piracy,  the  defendant  cannot  be 
permitted  to  urge  a  felony  in  his  own 
defence.  Besides  the  11  &  12  WiU.  3.  c.  7, 
could  onlv  apply  to  the  case  of  a  seizure 
under  a  faJse  commission.  The  justifi- 
cation de  jure  hdli  is  inapplicable,  for 
this  was  an  outrage  committed  by  a  Bri- 
tish subject  against  a  British  subject  in 
time  of  peace.  There  is  no  ground 
for  saying  that  entering  into  a  fbreign 
service  without  the  King's  licenoe  was 
not  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law.  (a) 
The  59  Oeo,  3.  o.  69,  is  no  more  than  a 
declaration  of  the  common  law  upon  the 
face  of  it ;  it  appears  not  to  have  been  the 
first  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  subiect.(&) 
Four  previous  statutes  are  recited  in  it, 
by  the  earliest  of  which,  9  Cko,  2.  o.  30,  a 
party  entering  into  forei^  naval  or 
military  service  without  the  King's  licence 
was  declared  g^lty  of  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  These  acts  were  espe- 
cially directed  against  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  brigades  in  the  French  service,  and 
the  enlisting  and  serving  of  British  sub- 
jects in  those  services  without  the  King's 
licence  was  an  infraction  of  the  law. 
Lord  Oohe  says,  in  his  Third  Institute,  at 
p.  144  ;— 

"  It  is  not  lawful!  for  any  subject  of  the  King 
of  England  to  take  a  pension,  &c.  of  any 
foraine  King,  Prince,  or  state  (without  the 
King's  licence),  albeit  they  be  in  league  with 
the  King  of  England ;  both  for  that  the^  may 
become  enemies,  and  for  that  also  it  is  mischie- 
vous and  dangerous  to  the  King  himself  and 


(a)  2  Camp.  511. 
(6)  6  T.B.  lis. 


(a)  *'  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there 
was  a  power  by  the  common  law  in  the  sove- 
reign to  restrain  his  subjects  from  joining  or 
engofjinff  in  a  war,  and  after  a  proclamation  by 
making  it  a  misdemeanor.  By  the  common  law 
it  was  an  act  of  felony  for  a  British  subject 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  sovereign  to  join 
the  army  of  any  acknowledged  Groyemment, 
but  this  did  not  apply  to  revolted  provinces."— 
Sir  James  Scarlett,  Debate  on  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  6th  August,  1833.  Hansaid's 
Pari.  Deb.  8rd  series,  20,  387. 

(b)  As  to  the  history  of  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act,  see  AppenduE  to  the  Beport  of  the 
Neutrality  CommiasioBers,  37. 
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his  state,  as  it  appeareth  by  this  distiehon, 
*  Principe  ab  externo  veniunt  lethalia  dona,  qus 
stndii  specie,  fata  necemque  ferunt.'  "(a) 

1  Hawk.  F.C.,  c.  22,  s.  3,  is  an  antho- 
ritj  to  the  same  effect,  and  if  the  entering 
into  the  service  of  the  Qneen  of  Portngal 
without  the  King's  licence  was  illegal, 
every  act  subsequently  done  in  that  ser- 
vice was  also  illegal.  The  subsequent 
service  falls  within  the  precise  terms  of 
the  second  section  of  tlie  59  Geo,  3.  c.  69., 
which  is  that  if  any  natural-born  subject 
shall  without  licence — 

<*be  employed  or  engaged,  or  shall  serve  in 
and  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  &c." 

The  right  of  blockade  is  confined  to  the 
belligerent  Power  and  its  own  subjects. 
The  passage  cited  from  Vattd  has  refer- 
ence only  to  the  rights  of  the  belligerent 
Power.  But  here  the  belligerent  Power 
has  not  seized  ;  but  the  defendant  seized, 
and  as  a  subject  of  this  kingdom,  and 
more  particularly  as  an  officer  m  the  ser- 
vice of  His  MajestY,(&)  is  estopped  from 
identifying  himself  with  the  blockading 
Power,  because  he  was  unlawfully  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  that  Power.  One 
who  justifies  under  another  must  show  a 
lawful  authority  derived  flrom  him.  The 
sheriff  can  only  justify  a  seizure  in  execu- 
tion by  bringing  himself  properly  under 
the  authority  of  the  execution  creditor. 
The  defendant  was  not  lawfully  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Queen  of  Portugal. 

With  respect  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
vessel  at  Lisbon  as  lawful  prize,  it  is  true 
that  a  court  of  common  law  will  not  enter 
into  a  question  of  prize  or  no  prise.  Le 
Caux  V.  Eden,{c)  Faith  v.  Pear8on,{d) 
Mitchell  V.  Rodney, (e)  and  many  other 
authorities  are  to  the  same  effect.  But 
the  law  has  never  been  carried  further 
than  this,  that  a  court  of  common  law 
has  no  jurisdiction,  because  the  question 
of  prize  or  no  prize  depends  upon  the  law 
of  nations,  of  which  the  courts  of  common 
law  have  no  knowledge.  But  that  reason 
does  not  apply  to  this  case  which  turns 
on  the  municipal  law  of  our  own  country. 
The  question  here  is  one  relating  to  an 
English  statute.  The  Supreme  Tribunal 
of  Marine  at  Lisbon  could  not  take  notice 
of  our  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  any  more 
than  a  court  of  common  law  of  the  law  of 
nations.  In  like  manner  a  court  of  com- 
mon law  will  not  entertain-the  question 
whether  any  given  act  is  or  is  not  a  breach 


(a)  See  also  3  Inst.  c.  84. 

(6)  **  Napier  was  struck  off  the  British  Navy 
Listen  the  13tb  Jalj  1833." — Greville  Memoirs, 
3  9. 
'  (c)  2  Doug.  594. 

{d)  6  Taunt.  439. 

(e)  2  Bro.  P.O.  428. 

o    6163€. 


of  the  privileges  of  Parliament(a) ;  but  they 
will  decide  whether  or  not  a  party  is  in  a 
position  to  avail  himself  of  a  defence 
arising  out  of  such  privilege.  Jayv,  Top- 
ham.ih)  So  here,  whether  the  capture  was 
lawful  or  not,  still  the  question  remains 
whether  the  defendant  is  at  liberty  to  set 
it  up  as  a  defence. 

Tnen,  as  to  the  fifth  plea.  A  violation 
of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffb 
cannot  afford  a  iustincation  for  a  violation 
of  the  law  on  tne  part  of  the  defendant. 
The  plaintiffs'  property  in  the  vessel  could 
not  DC  devested  out  of  them  by  the  for- 
feiture, until  office  found.  Bv  the  statute 
the  vessel  may  have  been  forfeited  to  the 
King,  but  that  would  not  justify  a  private 
person  in  seizing  her  without  autnority. 
In  Du  Bost  V.  Sere8foj'd,{c)  Lord  EUen- 
borough  did  not  decide  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  picture  was  legal,  but  merely 
that  the  article  had  no  value  as  a  work  of 
art,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  only  entitled 
to  recover  for  the  loss  of  the  canvas  and 
paint.  Li  Stockdale  v.  Onwhyn,{d)  the 
plaintiff  asserted  a  right  of  property  in  a 
thing  itself  incapable  of  being  a  lawful 
obj  ect  of  property,  viz. ,  an  immoi-al  publica- 
tion. The  ship,  in  respect  of  which  the 
plaintiffs  here  claim  was  a  lawful  object  of 
property,  of  which  the  owner  could  not 
be  aevested  by  the  mere  commission  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

May  9,  1836.— Tindal,  O.J. :  The  plain- 
tiffs declare  in  this  action  against  the  two 
defendants  for  seizing  and  taking  a  steam 
vessel  of  the  plaintiffs  and  converting  the 
same  to  their  use.  The  defendants  sever  in 
their  pleading,  but  each  puts  upon  the  re- 
cord substantially  the  same  justification,  to 
which  the  answers  given  by  the  replication 
are  the  same,  and  the  same  ouestions  of  law^ 
are  raised  thereon.  It  will  be  sufficient, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  case  as  it  raised 
upon  the  pleadings  with  respect  to  the 
first-named  defendant,  Charles  Napier 
The  third  special  plea  of  the  defendant 
Charles  Napier  alleges  that  as  a  servant 
of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  by  her  com- 
mand, he  seized  and  took  the  steam  vessel 
of  the  plaintiffs  as  lawful  prize,  and  that 
such  proceedings  were  thereupon  had, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Portugal,  in  a 
court  of  law  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
of  competent  jurisdiction  in  that  behalf; 
that  afterwards,  in  and  by  the  said 
court,  the  said  steam  vessel  was  adjudged 
to  have  been  justly  and  lawfully  taken 
and  was  then  in  duo  course  and  form  of 
law  condemned  as  lawful  prize,  and  as 


(a)  See  Stockdale  v.  Hansard  below. 
(6)  Cited  in  Burdett  v.  Abbot,  14  East,  p.  102. 
(c)  2  Camp.  511. 

(rf)  5B.  &C.  178?  2C.&P.  IC3;  7D.&B. 
625  ;  2  St.  Tr.  N.S.  988. 
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forfeited  to  the  Qaeen  of  Forfcagal.  In 
answer  to  this  plea,  the  plaintifis  in  their 
replication  allege(a)  certain  facts,  which 
bring  the  service  of  the  defendant  Charhe 
Naj^  nnder  the  Qneen  of  Portugal,  npon 
the  occasion  in  question,  within  the  re- 
strictions of  the  statute  59  Oeo.  8.  c.  69.  s.  2, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act;  and  to  this 
replication  the  defendant  demurred. 

We  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  ex- 
cept for  the  facts  introduced  by  the  repli- 
cation, the  plea,  standing  alone  and  un- 
answered, wonld  be  a  conclusive  bar  to 
the  plaintifTs  right  of  action.  The  sen- 
tence of  a  foreign  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction»(&)  condemning  a  neutral 
vessel  taken  in  war,  as  prize,  is  binding 
and  conclusiye  on  all  tiie  world;  and  no 
English  court  of  law  can  call  in  question 
the  propriety  or  the  grounds  of  such  con- 
demnation. It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
case  of  Hughes  v.  Corndvu8{c)  as  a  decisiye 
authority  on  that  point.  It  follows  that 
after  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Lisbon  it 
cannot  be  controTertod  in  this  or  any  other 
English  court  that  the  steam  vessel  was 
rightly  taken  by  the  Queen  of  Portugal  as 
prize,  and  that  all  the  property  of  the 
plaintiffs  therein  became  dv  such  capture 
and  condemnation  forfeited  to  the  Queen, 
and  vested  in  her. 

But  the  plaintififs  contend  that  the  re- 
plication, oy  the  facts  therein  disclosed, 
shows  that  the  service  of  the  defendant 
Charles  Napier  under  the  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal, by  virtue  of  which  service  alone  he 
justifies  the  seizing  of  the  steam  vessel,  is 
made  illegal  by  an  English  statute,  viz., 
the  statute  59  Geo,  3.  c.  69.,  and  that  such 
illegality  of  the  service  prevents  him  from 
making  any  justification  under  the  Queen 
of  Portugal,  and  renders  him  liable  to  all 
the  damages  which  the  plaintiffs  have 
sustained  by  reason  of  the  seizure.  And 
whether  the  conclusion  which  the  plain- 
tiffs draw  from  these  premises  is  the  just 
conclusion  or  not,  is  tne  question  between 

(a)  In  2  Bing.  N.C.  795  this  passage  roDs, 
**  &e  plaintiff  in  his  replication  alleges."  The 
mistake  is  here  corrected. 

(6)  The  Flad  Oyen,  I  C.  Rob.  185 ;  Have- 
lock  V.  Rockwood,  8  T.B.  S68  ;  Donaidson  t. 
Thompson^  1  Camp.  429. 

(c)  Sir  T.  Baym.  478 ;  Skinner,  59 ;  2  Show. 
282.  See  also  The  Christopher,  2  C.  Bob.  209 ; 
Kindersley  t.  Chase,  2  Park  on  Ins.  748,  8th 
edn.,  London,  1842;  Oddy  y.  JBovill,  2  East, 
478;  Baring  v.  Clagett,  8  B.  &  P.  201; 
Lothian  t.  Henderson,  8  B.  &  P.  499; 
Baring  ▼.  Boyal  Exchange  Assurance,  6  East, 
99  ;  Bolton  v.  Gladstone,  5  East,  155,  aff.  Gam. 
Scaoc.  2  Taunt.  85 ;  Dalgleish  v.  Hodgsmi,  7 
Bing.  495  ;  5  Moo.  &  P.  407  ;  Hobhs  v.  Uenning, 
17  03.  N.S.  791;  84  L.J.  C.P.  117;  11  Jur. 
N.S.  223 ;  12  L.T.  N.S.  205;  18  W.B.  481. 


these  parties.  The  seizure  by  the  Qneen 
of  Portugal  must  be  admitted  te  be  justi- 
fiable ;  no  objection  can  be  taken  agaanst 
the  forfeiture  of  the  property  in  this 
vessel  to  the  Queen,  under  the  sentence 
of  condemnation.  The  plaintiffs,  there- 
fore, in  contemplation  of  law,  have  sus- 
tained no  legal  injury  by  reason  of  the 
seizure.  Again,  no  one  can  dispute  the 
right  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  to  appoint 
in  her  own  dominions,  the  defendant  or 
any  other  person  she  may  think  proper  to 
select  as  her  officer  or  servant  to  seise  a 
vessel  which  is  afterwards  condemned  as 
a  prize ;  or  can  deny  that  the  relation  of 
lord  and  servant  de  facto  subsists  between 
the  Queen  and  the  defendant  Napier  i 
for  the  Queen  of  Portugal  cannot  be 
bound  to  take  any  notice  of,  much  less 
owe  any  obedience  to,  the  municipal  laws 
of  this  country.(a)  Still,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  by  seizure  is  such(&)  that 
no  court  of  law  can  consider  it  an  injury, 
or  give  any  redress  for  it,  and  that  the 
service  and  employment  of  the  defendant 
is  a  service  andT  employment  de  facto,  the 
plaintiffb  contend  tney  can  make  the  ser- 
vant responsible  for  the  whole  loss,  only 
by  reason  of  his  being  obnoxious  to 
punishment  in  this  country  for  having 
engaged  in  such  service.  Ko  case  what- 
ever has  been  cited  which  goes  the  length 
of  this  proposition;  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  establishing  only  that  where 
any  act  prohibited  by  the  law  of  this 
country  has  been  done  the  doer  of  such 
illegal  act  cannot  claim  the  assistance  of 
a  court  of  law  in  this  country  to  enforce 
such  act,  or  any  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  it,  or  any  contract  founded  upon  it. 
To  the  fuU  extent  of  these  authorities,  we 
entirely  accede;  but  we  cannot  consider 
the  law  to  be  that  where  the  act  of  1^ 
principal  is  lawful  in  the  oountiy  where 
it  is  done,  and  the  authority  under  which 
such  act  is  done  is  complete,  binding,  and 
unquestionable  there,  the  servant  who 
does  the  act  can  be  made  responsible  in 
the  courts  of  this  country  for  the  con- 
sec^uences  of  such  act  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  it  were  originallv  unlawful,  merely 
by  reason  of  a  personal  disability  imposed 
by  the  law  of  this  country  upon  him  for 
contracting  such  engagement,  (c)  Such  a 
construction  would  effect  an  unreasonable 
alteration  in  the  situation  and  rights  of 
the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendant.  The 
plaintiffs  would,  without   any  merit   on 

(a)  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  c.  2.  s.  20. 

(6)  In  2  Bing.  N.C.  796  the  word  "as"  is 
here  inserted. 

(c)  See  Beg.  v.  Lesley,  Bell,  C.C.  220,  234, 
29  L.J.  M.C.  97, 101 ;  Phillips  v.  Eyre,  L.B. 
4  Q.B.  225,  240 ;  M.  Moxham,  1  P.D.  107 ; 
WeBtlake's  International  Law,  287. 
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their  part,  recoyer  against  the  servant  the 
valne  of  the  proper^  to  which  they  had 
lost  all  claim  and  title  by  law  against  the 
principal ;  and  the  defendant,  instead  of 
the  measure  of  punishment  intended  to  be 
inflicted  by  the  statute  for  the  transgression 
of  the  law,  might  be  made  liable  to  &mages 
of  an  incalculable  amount.  Again,  the 
only  ground  upon  which  the  authority  of 
the  servant  is  traversable  at  all  in  an 
action  of  trespass  is  no  more  than  this,  to 
protect  the  pOTSon  or  property  of  a  party 
from  the  officious  and  wanton  interference 
of  a  stranger  where  the  princi|)al  might 
have  been  willing  to  waive  his  rights.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  full  benefit  of  this 
principle  is  secured  to  the  plaintiffs  by 
allowing  a  traverse  of  the  authority  de 
facto,  without  permitting  them  to  impeach 
it  by  a  legal  objection  to  its  validity  in 
another  and  foreign  countij. 

And  we  think  there  is  no  material 
difference  between  the  third  and  the  first 
and  second  special  pleas  on  this  record. 
For  as  we  hold  the  authority  of  the  Queen 
of  Portugal  to  be  a  justification  of  the 
seizure  as  prize,  there  is  as  little  doubt 
but  that  she  might  direct  a  neutral  vessel 
to  be  seized  when  in  the  act  of  breaking  a 
blockade  by  her  established,  which  is  tne 
substance  of  the  first  plea,  or  of  supplying 
warlike  stores  to  her  enemies,  whicn  is  the 
substance  of  the  second.  We  therefore 
give  judgment  on  the  first  three  special 
pleas  for  the  defendants. 

As  the  determination  on  these  pleas  in 
effect  decides  the  main  question  in  the 
cause  in  favour  of  the  defendants,  it 
becomes  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
special  pleas  which  are  fifthly  pleaded 
by  each  defendant,  and  to  which  the 
plaintiffs  have  demurred,  except  so  far  as 
the  costs  of  those  pleas  may  be  concerned 
in  the  inquiry. 

By  the  fifth  plea,  the  defendants  set  up 
on  their  part  as  a  bar  to  the  plaintiffs' 
right  of  action  certain  facts  and  circum- 
stances from  which  it  appears  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  themselves  oeen  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  statute  69  Geo.  8.  c.  69., 
whereby  the  steam  vessel  became  and  was 
forfeited  to  His  Majesty.  Now  one  of  the 
objections  taken  to  this  plea  was  that  the 
defendants  show  no  authority  to  seize 
the  vessel.  And  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  plea  is  insufficient  upon  this  ground.(a) 
No  case  can  be  cited  in  which  a  justifica- 
tion in  trespass  is  made  under  the  right 

(a)  «  In  trespass  for  seizing  goods  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  cannot  be 
permitted  to  set  up  the  mere  ridit  of  a  third  per- 
son to  defeat  the  action.**— ivc&ofi  v.  Cherriil, 
8  Bing.  816 ;  1  Moore  &  Scott,  452.  See  also 
Haggan  v.  Pasleif^  2  Ir.  L.B.  673. 


of  another  person,  without  alleging  an 
authority  from  the  principal,  nnder  whose 
ri^ht  the  act  complained  of  was  was  com* 
mitted.  If  the  defendant  justifies  break- 
ing a  close,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the 
freehold  of  another,  he  is  bound  to  state 
that  he  did  so  enter  by  the  command  and 
as  the  servant  of  the  owner  of  the  close  : 
Ohamberi  v.  I)ondld80n.{a)  So  where  a 
man  justifies  seizing  a  heriot,  where  the 
property  is  in  the  lord  of  the  manor,  he 
shows  his  authority  from  the  lord.(&)  For 
in  these  and  similar  cases  non  constat,  that 
the  party  entitled  would  have  ever  insisted 
on  his  n^ht,  and  there  can  be  no  reason, 
if  he  thinks  proper  to  waive  it,  why  a 
stranger  should  justify  himself  in  stand- 
ing in  his  place.(d  The  case  of  Wilkine  ▼. 
De8pard{d)  has  been  cited  as  an  authority 
to  show  that  where  a  ship  has  been  for- 
feited by  breach  of  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  owner  cannot  main- 
tain trespass  against  the  party  seizing  it, 
although  the  latter  does  not  proceed  to 
condemnation ;  for,  as  it  is  said  by  the 
Court,  by  the  forfeiture  the  property  is 
devested  out  of  the  owner.  But  the  plea 
in  that  case  will  be  found  to  stand  clear  of 
the  objection  urged  against  that  which  is 
now  under  consideration.  In  the  case 
cited  the  plea  alleges  that  the  defendant 
"  seized  the  ships  as  forfeited  to  the  use 
of  His  Majesty  and  of  himself  the  de- 
fendant." The  defendant,  therefore,  waa 
not  a  stranger,  but  had  authori^  to  seize 
in  right  of  himself  as  to  part  of  the  ship. 
Here  the  forfeiture  is  given  to  His  Majesty 
only ;  and  the  plea  is  so  far  &om  stating 
that  the  defenoant  was  authorised  by  BUa 
Majesty  to  seize,  that  it  does  not  even  state 
that  it  was  seized  for  the  use  of  the  King 
or  even  as  forfeited.  Upon  this  ground  we 
think  the  judgment  of  the  Court  upon 
the  plea  fifthly  pleaded  by  each  of  the 
defendants  must  be  against  the  defendants. 

Upon  the  whole  tne  general  judgment 
of  the  Court  is  for  the  defendants. 

Judgment  for  defendants. 

MATBaLALB  iCADB  USE  OP. — The  arguments 
in  the  above  case  are  compiled  from  all  the 
reports  cited  above.  The  judgment  is  taken 
from  2  Bing.  N.C.  781. 


(a)  11  East,  65. 

(6)  Com.  Dig.  Tit.  Copyhold,  E.  20.  Heriot 
service  may  be  seized  by  a  stranger  to  the  use 
of  the  lord.  Per  Keble,  S  H.  7.  156.  Keble 
sa^s  this  arguendo,  in  support  of  a  plea  justifying 
seizure  of  a  felon  by  a  private  person  in  aid  of  a 
constable.  See  also  Y.B.  7  E.  4,  pi.  5,  fols.  18 
and  14. 

(c)  See  Ewer  v.  Jones,  9  Q.B.  628 ;  16  L  J. 
Q.B.42;'10  Jur.  65. 

(<0  5  T.B.  112. 
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The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Lyons,  Chkistophe  Martin,  Marie 
Desgranges  Martin  (Widow  of  Louis  Martin,  deceased),  Pierre 
Balloffett  and  Claudine  his  Wife,  and  Francois  Martin 

Appellants 

AND 

The  Honourable  the  East  India  Company  and  His  Majesty's 
Attorney  General    -----    Bespondents. 

Appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  before  Lord  Brougham, 
Parke,  B.,(a)  Bosanquet,  J.,  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  (6)— Assessors  :  Sir  Hyde  East,  Sir  Alexander  John- 
ston—December 2,  8,  AND  12,  1836,  AND  February  22,  1837- 
(Reported  in  1  Moo.  P.C.  176.) 

C.  M.,  an  alien,  who  was  a  half-pay  officer  of  the  East  India  Company,  died  at  Lucknow  in  the 
service  of  the  Nahob  Vizier  of  Oade.  By  his  will,  executed  so  as  to  pass,  according  to  Engligh 
law,  real  estate,  he  devised  lands  in  Calcutta,  Lucknow,  and  Chandemagoro  for  the  establishment 
of  diaritable  institutions  in  those  cities. 

In  consolidated  actions  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta  to  carry  out  the  trusts  of  the 
will,  the  Master  reported  that  tide  bequest  for  the  Lucknow  charity  could  not  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  report  was  confirmed,  and  a  decree  was  made  accordingly. 

On  a  re-hearing  the  Court  directed  further  inquiry  whether  the  Governor  Greneral  in  CounciT 
could  give  effect  to  the  bequest,  and  was  willing  to  do  so.  Report  that  the  Governor  General  was 
willing  to  give  effect  to  the  bequest 

Order  thereon  that  the  money  should  be  paid  over  to  him,  or  to  such  person  as  he  should 
appoint. 

Held,  on  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 

1.  Introduction  of  English  Lau>  into  Conquered  or  Ceded  Country^^English  Law  of  Heal 
Property  in  India, 

The  general  introduction  of  English  law  into  a  conquered  or  ceded  country  by  acts  of 

the  sovereign  power  does  not  draw  with  it  such  parts  as  are  manifestly  inapplicable 

to  the  circumstances  of  the  settlement ; 
The  ElpgUsh  law  incapacitating  aliens  from  holding  real  property  to  their  own  use  and 

transmitting  it  by  devise  or  descent  had  never  been  expressly  introduced  into  Bengal ; 

Freeman  v.  Fair  lie,  1  Moo.  Ind.  App.  805  ;  2  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1000,  explained; 
The  right  of  the  Crown  to  the  lands  of  deceased  aliens  is  not  a  necessary  incident  of 

the  acquisition  of  sovereignty  by  the  Crown  over  a  conquered  or  ceded  country. 

9.  Lam  of  India — Statute  of  Mortmain,  9  Geo.  2.  e.  86.(c) 

That  the  statute  of  mortmain,  9  Geo.  S.  c.  36.,  did  not  apply  to  India. 

8.  Procedure, 

That  as  payment  of  the  fund  to  the  Governor  General  or  his  appointee  would  doprive 
the  Court  of  control  over  the  fund,  the  decree  for  that  payment  was  wrongly  made, 
and  the  Court  below  should  direct  further  inquiry  as  to  the  power  of  the  Governor 
General  to  aid  the  trustees  if  appointed,  and  should  not,  unless  satisfied  that  effect 
could  be  given  to  the  bequest,  appoint  trustees. 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Wensleydale. 

(6)  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
(c)  Bepealed  (except  s.  5)  and  substantially  re-enacted  by  the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses 
Act,  1888,  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  48. 
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This  was  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicatmre  at  Fort 
William,  in  Bengal,  of  the  23rd  February 
1832,  made  in  four  causes  whioh  had  been 
consolidated,  touching  the  construction  of 
the  will  of  the  late  Claude  Martin  and  the 
bequests  thereof. 

Major-Gen eral  Claude  Martin  was  a 
native  of  France,  having  been  born  at 
Lyons.  In  1763  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company  as  a  cadet,  and 
after  passing  through  the  various  inter- 
mediate grades  of  his  profession  he  at- 
tained in  1793  the  rank  of  a  major-general. 
He  never,  however,  received  full  pay  for 
an^r  higher  rank  than  that  of  captain,  with 
which  he  entered  iu  1766  into  the  service 
of  the  Nabob  Vizier  of  Oude,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  British  Government ;  and 
he  continued  in  that  service,  occasionally 
commanding  the  troops  of  the  Nabob 
Vizier,  residing  at  Lucknow,  and  receiv- 
ing his  half  pay  as  a  captain  from  the 
East  India  Company,  until  his  death  on 
the  6th  September  1800. 

On  the  Ist  of  January  1800  General 
Martin  signed  and  executed  his  will, 
bearing  that  date,  in  the  presence  of  the 
British  Resident  at  Locknow,  and  two 
other  persons  who  duly  attested  its  execu- 
tion. At  that  time,  and  at  the  period 
also  of  his  death,  he  was  possessed  of 
large  landed  estates  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Nabob  Vizier,  where  the  Mahomedan 
law  is  the  law  of  the  country ;  in  the 
territories  of  the  East  India  Company, 
governed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Go- 
vernor-Greneral  in  Council ;  in  the  city  of 
Calcutta,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  in  the  town  of  Chandema- 
goroy  originally  a  French  settlement,  and 
wherein  the  French  law  still  prevails, 
although  within  the  presidency  of  Fort 
William ;  and  in  France.  He  was  also 
possessed  of  very  considerable  personal  es- 
tate of  every  description,  including  large 
investments  in  the  Government  securities 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  in  the 
British  Funds. 

The  will  was  composed  and  written  by 
the  testator  himself,  as  he  therein  declares, 
in  the  English  language,  of  which  he  had 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge.  It  was 
divided  into  34  articles  or  clauses,  and 
there  was  added  to  it  a  paper  described  by 
the  testator  as  "  Abstract  No.  1  A.,"  con- 
taining a  recapitulation  or  statement  of 
the  legacies  and  other  bequests  contained 
in  the  different  clauses  of  the  will,  with 
the  amount  of  each  pecuniary  bequest  set 
forth  in  figures. 

The  abstract  was  thus  entitled : — 

«No.  1  A.  Abstract  of  the  articles,  and 
pensions,  and  sums,  to  be  paid  as  I  gave  and 
bequeath  by  my  will  and  testament  wrote  by 
me  the  1st  of  January  1798,  of  which  abstract 


I  mentioned  in  folio  6,  line  9th,  and  folio  7» 
line  10th,  and  also  afterward.  This  is  wrote  by 
me.    Witness  my  hands, 

Cl.  Mabtin." 

Annexed  to  the  will,  and  also  referred 
to  therein,  were  certain  accounts  during 
four  years,  1795,  1796,  1797,  1798,  to  1st 
May  1799,  taken  from  the  ledg:ers  or 
account  books  of  the  testator,  showing  the 
debts  due  by  and  to  him,  with  his  own 
valuation  of  the  various  kinds  of  property 
he  possessed,  both  real  and  personal, 
balanced  on  the  30th  April  in  the  first 
three  years,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  in  the 
last  year. 

This  abstract  and  these  accounts  were 
proved  with  the  will. 

By  the  first  article  of  his  will  the  tes- 
tator, after  giving  their  freedom  to  all 
the  women,  males,  and  women  servants, 
eunuchs,  and  others  that  belonged  to  him, 
and  should  be  in  his  service  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  commending  therein 
especially  bis  faithful  girl  Botdone,  or 
Lise,  who  had  lived  with  him  as  his  wife, 
to  the  especial  care  of  the  persons  there- 
after named  as  executors  of  his  will,  he 
expressed  himself  in  these  terms(a)  :— 

**  I  desire,  that  as  soon  as  I  am  dead,  that  the 
sum  of  4,00,000  sicca  rupee8(&)  (or  four  lacks 
of  rupees)  be  put  aside  from  the  best  part  of  my 
fortune,  and  be  placed  at  interest  in  the  most 
secure  fund,  as  that  interest  may  serve  to  pay 
the  donation  and  monthly  pensions  as  hereafter 
mentioned,  in  their  several  articles,  as  also  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  recapitulation  or  abetraet 
list  of  the  pensions  and  donations  I  have  made, 
and  sealed  and  signed  by  me,  and  marked 
No.  1  A.,  in  which  the  total  of  yearly  and 
monthly  pension  I  have  made  to  everyone 
mentioned  in  this  will  and  testament  are;  as 
also  for  other  sums  to  be  paid  for  once  are 
included,  amounting  to  sicca  rupees  (blank  left 
in  the  original),  as  that  they  may  be  a  sufficient 
sum  for  the  answer  of  all  these  gift,  pensions^ 
and  others,  I  have  mentioned  to  put  aside  from 
the  best  of  my  fortune  the  sum  above  said,  for 
6,00,000  sicca  rupees,  for  to  be  secured  in  the 


(a)  The  extracts  from  the  will  are  literal,  the 
language  and  orthography  being  preserved. 

(6)  A  silver  coin  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
19th  year  of  Shah  Alum  (the  Great  Mogul  then 
reigning).  Weight  192  grs.  troy,  and  contain- 
ing 176*13  grs.  pure  silver.  The  Government 
of  Bengal  in  1793  ordered  all  rupees  coined  for 
the  future  in  that  Presidency  to  be  in  this  form 
and  to  be  the  legal  tender  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa.  By  Act  VII.  of  1833  a  new  standard 
was  introduced,  assimilating  the  rupee  over  the 
rest  of  India,  but  allowing  the  sicca  to  survive 
as  an  exceptional  coin  in  Ben^.  The  sicca 
vras  abolished  as  a  coin  by  Act  XlIT.  of  1836  ; 
and  the  universal  rupee  of  British  territory  has 
since  been  the  Company's  rupee  of  180  m. 
weight  and  165  grs.  pure  silver. — Hobson-Job* 
eon,  by  Tale  and  Bnrnell,  Lond.  1886. 
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best  and  most  seciire  fond,  ather  in  India  or 
Europe,  as  to  receive  and  raise  the  best  and 
most  secure  interest,  for  the  enable  to  pay  these 
pensions,  gift,  or  others.  At  this  moment,  as  I 
see  no  better  secured  fond  bat  the  Honourable 
English  East  India  Company  promissory  notes  or 
bonds  bearing  eight  and  twelve  per  cent,  interest, 
for  these  reasons  I  request  that  the  above  sum 
here  mentioned  be  deposited  in  the  Honourable 
Company's  treasure,  in  the  name  of  my  estate  in 
their  promisory  notes  or  bonds,  for  to  pay  to 
my  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  or 
ouiers,  the  dividend  of  the  interest,  for  to 
enable  them  to  the  pension,  donation,  gift,  or 
others,  as  hereafter  mentioned.  I  also  desire 
and  comflTand  that  all  others  sum  or  sums 
that  are  to  be  put  at  interest  in  secure  funds 
be  deposited  and  placed  in  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company's  treasure  for  the  purpose  that 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter;  and  as  I  have 
made  several  others  large  gifts  for  charitable 
purposes  as  will  be  seen  by  the  several  articles 
nereafter  mentioned,  which  at  this  moment 
■tand  on  the  list  or  abstract  No.  1  A«}  for 
building  other  establishment,  to  the  sum  of 
sicca  rupees  7,74,000,(a)  and  for  once  2,85,800 
ticca  rupees(6) ;  and  also  for  sum  to  be  paid 
annually,  the  sum  of  sicca  rupees  for  monthly 
pensions,  annually  8.5,7 60(c)  for  these  above 
sums.  The  next  best  of  my  fortune  is  to  be 
appropriated  for  these  establishment  and 
charities,  and  others  building,  as  my  tomb, 
seray(ff)  women,  houses,  compounds,  and  others, 
as  mentioned  in  the  several  articles  as  hereafter 
mentioned.  These  sums  are  also  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Honourable  Company's  treasure  while  the 
Honourable  Company  exist,  or  if  ever  abolished, 
to  be  deposited  in  the  town-house,  Supreme 
Court,  or  Government  existing  for  the  time,  as 
that  diese  sum  or  sums  may  be  secured,  and 
never  to  run  the  risk  of  being  lost  by  private 
security  of  individual,  it  is  my  reason  for  having 
these  sum  or  sums  deposited  in  the  existing 
Government's  treasure,  with  power  to  draw 
occasionally  the  sums  required,  for  to  go  on 
with  the  buildings  that  are  to  be  erected.  The 
interest  will  serve  to  pay  the  annual  pension, 
donation,  or  expenses  for  entertaining  and 
keeping  in  good  order  the  said  building.  Any 
sum  remaining  for  the  interest  of  the  sum 
deposited  in  Honourable  Company,  in  theirs 

I>romis8ory  notes  or  bonds,  or  others  of  more  or 
ess  interest,  and  under  others  denomination 
than  Company's  paper,  such  as  bond  of  Govern- 
ment, or  others  bearing  interest,  as  I  said  any 
sum  remaining  from  the  interest  after  having 
paid  the  several  annual  and  monthly  pension, 
this  sum  remaining  is  to  serve  for  to  purchase 
more  stock  in  the  said  secure  fUnd  for  the  time 


(a)  Augmented  to  1,074,000  sicca  rupees.— 
Q.  Kartin. 

(6)  2,95,800.— CI.  Martin. 

(c)  Augmented  to  89,760  sicca  rupees. — 
Q.  Martin.  These  additional  sums  were  ex- 
pressed by  interlineation  in  the  original  will. 

(<2)  ^'Hind.  from  Persian  sarafan  edifice. 
Applied  to  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Turk,  and 
by  this  association  came  to  mean  the  women's 
apartments."— iro5«on-i/b6«on.  ^ 


being,  as  to  be  also  placed  as  the  other,  for  ta 
be  enabled  to  produce  Hso  an  interest  for  the 
benefit  of  my  estate.  And  when  a  sufficient 
sum  or  sum,  equal  to  be  enabled  to  increase  tiie 
four  establishments  mentioned  in  articles  one, 
two,  three,  and  four,  or  five,  and  in  the  succession 
of  years  in  case  of  good  management,  luck,  and 
good  fortune,  no  accident  happening,  that  these 
sums  deposited  or  others  that  may  be  deposited,, 
as  I  may  hereafter  mention  ;  I  also  desire, 
request,  or  command  my  executor,  administra- 
tors, or  their  assigns,  that  they  would  devise 
with  themselves,  and  with  the  best  advice  they 
could  receive,  that  in  case,  as  I  say'd,  by  succes- 
sion of  time,  that  the  sum  that  may  be  deposited 
exceed  by  great  deal  the  interest  necessary  to  be 
paid  for  the  monthly  or  annual  pension,  dona- 
tion, &c.,  yearly  and  monthly  as  mentioned,  and 
that  they  are  a  sufficiency  without  interfering  or 
touching  any  of  the  principal  for  the  annual  or 
monthly  pension  and  disbursement  above-men- 
tioned, then  they  may,  after  having  well  con* 
sidered,  make  any  new  establishment  for  chari- 
table purpose  on  the  same  plan,  and  with  the 
same  formality  to  be  observed  in  them  as 
mentioned  to  those  I  have  herein  recommended, 
that  the  donor  may  be  known  after  his  death ; 
which  ambitious  purpose  may  induce  other  to 
make  charitable  establishment,  may  kind  being 
more  actuated  by  ambition  and  vanity,  in  hope 
I  may  be  excused  for  such  an  idea,  though  I 
have  endeavoured  never  to  be  laid  or  actuated 
in  doing  good  act  by  the  vanity  of  doing  it,  stiU 
often  I  could  not  prevent  my  feeling  to  be 
sensible  of  the  pleasure  of  what  I  did ;  and  as  I 
have  often  encouraged  and  humoured  others  in 
their  vanities,  provided  the  good  act  was  done» 
I  am  in  hope  that  I  shall  receive  the  same 
indulgence,  having  never  had  at  heart  to  in- 
crease my  worth  or  fortune  but  for  the  ambition 
of  doing  good  to  others.  I  am  in  hope  my 
wishes  and  last  will  be  executed  and  fully 
performed  after  my  death;  and  to  be  under« 
stood  also,  that  at  the,  or  after  the  death  of  those^ 
to  whom  I  have  given  pension  for  during  their 
lives,  at  theirs  deaths  these  are  to  be  reeum^, 
and  be  brought  to  the  stock  of  my  estate,  as  to 
serve  to  increase  the  establishment,  as  hereafter 
will  be  mentioned,  and  to  create  or  establish 
others,  as  I  may  devise  during  the  course  of  my 
life ;  or  if  I  have  not  done  it  myself,  they  are  to 
be  done  as  may  be  devised  by  my  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  or  the  trustee  of  my 
estate,  after  consultmg  able  men  on  the  subject 
of  establishing  useful  and  charitable  establish- 
ments for  the  public  good.  My  executors, 
administrators,  or  trustees,  I  may  and  will,  if 
time  admit  m^  choosing  properly,  name  them  at 
the  endDf  this  will  and  testament." 

In  the  following  articles  of  his  will, 
from  2  to  17,  the  testator  proceeded  to 
make  yarions  bequests  of  legacies,  and 
annuities,  to  the  females  of  his  household 
and  to  his  servants.  These  legacies,  as 
summed  up  in  the  abstract,  amounted  to 
13,460  rupees. 

By  the  17th  article  the  testator  directed 
the  payment,  as  Boon  as  his  death  should 
happen,  of  the  sum   equivalent  to  the 
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amonnt  of  the  monthly  and  yearly  pen- 
sion^  amonnting  to  13,460  sicca  mpees, 
and  an  investment  to  be  made  of  the  snm 
of  2,00,000  rupees  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's treasure ;  and  he  also  directed  the 
payment  of  two  months'  wages  oyer  and 
above  the  wages  he  might  owe  to  his 
servants  at  his  death ;  and  in  the  abstract 
there  was  a  corresponding  memorandum 
afber  the  snm  of  13,460  rupees. 

By  the  18th  and  19th  articles  the  tes- 
tator gave  legacies  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  house  for  two  of  his  women, 
Bofidone  or  lAse^  and  8aUyt  and  he  also 
gave  several  legacies  to  his  women  and 
servants,  the  amount  of  which  was  again 
recapitulated  in  the  abstract. 

By  the  20th  article  he  gave  various 
bequests  to  his  relations  in  France. 

In  the  21st  article  the  testator  gave  a 
life  interest  in  some,  and  his  absolute 
property  in  other,  parts  of  his  landed 
estate  at  Lucknow,  to  the  two  women, 
Boulone  and  8alhf, 

The  22nd  article  was  principally  a  de- 
claration of  his  relicious  sentiments. 

By  the  23rd  artide  the  testator  directed 
1,50,000  rupees  to  be  invested  in  East 
Lidia  Company  or  Government  securities, 
the  interest  to  be  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  and  to  be  applied  by  ministers  of 
reli^on  in  the  distribution  of  doles  of 
gram  or  flour  to  the  poor  of  Lucknow, 
Calcutta,  and  Chandemagore,  of  whatso- 
ever religion  they  might  be. 


««And  at  that  place  (near  his  tomb)  they 
shall  be  an  inscription  on  a  stone,  marbles,  or 
others,  mentions  the  charity  and  my  name,  as 
that  it  may  known  the  sum  established  for 
the  charity,  and  the  donor,  in  this  manner  :•— 
'The  snm  of  1,50,000  sicca  rupees  is  the  gift  of 
Major-General  Martin,  bom  at  Lyons,  for  the 
interest  of  it  to  be  daily  distributed  to  the  poors 
of  Lucknow,  at  perpetuity '  :  requesting  the 
magistrate^  or  prince,  or  nabob,  governing  the 
country,  to  protect  that  charity,  that  it  may  not 
be  abused  and  not  be  unpaid.  Another  portion 
of  that  interest  to  be  made  and  employed  for 
the  poor  of  Calcutta,  to  be  managed  by  the 
curate  of  the  English  Church  and  distributed  by 
him,  observing  to  have  an  inscription  on  a 
carved  stone,  to  be  fixed  on  the  wall  of  the 
church  or  any  other  public  place,  where  the 
charity  is  to  be  distributed,  this  inscription  and 
to  be  such  ones  as  the  Lucknow  one.  One's 
purpose  of  this  inscription  is,  that  it  may  never 
be  forgot,  and  that  if  perchance  the  cash  of  the 
interest  was  not  paid,  that  any  charitable  man 
could  by  seeing  such  an  inscription,  inquire  and 
represent  to  the  magistrate  as  to  bring  to  account 
my  administrators,  trustees,  or  other  managers, 
for  having  neglected  the  payment  of  such  charity. 
The  third  portion  of  the  interest  is  to  serve  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Chandemagore,  and  to 
be  managed  by  the  head  of  the  French  Church, 
either  curate,  priest,  or  other;  also  to  be  de- 
tivered  to  the  poor  daily,  at  a  fixed  hour,  at  or 


near  the  gate  of  the  church  of  Chandemagore. 
At  that  place,  also,  to  have  such  carved  stone 
on  -the  wall  of  the  church,  with  the  same  in- 
scription as  at  Lucknow,  in  French  language,  at 
Calcutta  in  English,  and  at  Lucknow  in  Persian 
and  Hindoy.  The  inscription  to  be  as  said 
before,  vis.,  *  The  snm  of  1,50,000  sicca  rupees 
is  the  gift  of  Major-Gteneral  Claude  Martin, 
bom  at  Lyons,  aged  •  .  .  years,  and  died  the 
.  •  •  month  of  .  .  •  in  the  year  .  .  .  and  it 
buried  at  ... ;  pray  for  his  soul.'  The  interest 
of  that  sum  is  to  be  divided  in  three  parts,  dis- 
tributed daily  for  the  poors  of  Calcutta,  Chan, 
demagore,  and  Lucknow  in  kind  or  cash, 
requesting  my  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns  to  put  those  charity  on  the  protection  of 
the  Government  where  they  are  to  be  made,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  to  control  it,  as  to  see  it 
carried  on  properly.  I  also  give  and  bequeath 
the  sum  of  1  rapee  per  day,  or  865  rapecs  per 
annum,  to  each  distributor  of  the  charity,  for 
their  trouble  of  receiving  the  money,  buying 
grain,  &c.,  and  distributmg  the  charities  to 
the  poors,  at  the  several  pl^es,  as  said  before, 
the  sum  for  the  three  places  miJdng  985.  Also 
give  the  sum  of  50  sicca  rapees  for  buying 
papers  or  other  to  each  manager  of  the  charity, 
making  in  all  this  1,185,  adding  65  ropees  more 
to  be  divided  between  three  pliu^s  for  a  servant 
clearing  the  place ;  making  for  all,  1,900  sicca 
mpees?' 

By  the  24th  article,  the  testator  ^ve 
and  bequeathed  the  sum  of  2,00,000  sicca 
rupees  to  the  town  of  Calcutta, — 

"  for  to  be  put  at  interest  in  Government  paper 
or  the  most  secure  mode  possible ;  this  principal 
and  interest  to  be  put  under  the  protection  of 
Government  or  the  Supreme  Court,  that  they 
may  devise  an  institution  the  most  necessary 
for  the  public  good  of  the  town  of  Calcutta,  or 
establishing  a  school  for  to  educate  a  certain 
number  of  children  of  any  sex,  to  a  certain  age, 
and  to  have  them  put  'prentice  to  some  pro- 
fession, when  at  the  conclusion  of  their  school, 
and  to  have  them  married  when  at  age ;  and  I 
also  wishes  that  every  year  premium  of  few 
mpees,  or  other  thing,  and  a  medal  be  given  as 
to  the  most  deserving  or  virtuous  boy  or  girl,  or 
both,  to  such  that  have  come  out  of  that  school, 
or  that  are  still  in  it,  and  this  to  be  done  on  the 
same  day  in  the  month  as  I  died;  that  day 
those  that  are  to  be  married  are  to  be  married, 
and  to  have  a  sermon  preached  at  the  church  to 
the  boy  and  girl  of  the  school,  afterward  a 
public  dinner  for  the  whole,  and  a  toast'  to  be 
drink'd  in  memorandum  of  the  fondator.  This 
institution  is  to  bear  the  title  of  La  Mar- 
tini^re,  and  to  have  an  inscription,  either  on 
stones  or  marble,  in  large  character,  to  be  fixed 
on  any  part  of  the  school ;  on  it  wrote,  *  Insti- 
tuted by  Major-Qeneral  Martin,  home  the  •  .  . 
of  January  1785,  at  L^ons,  who  died  the  day, 
month,  and  year,  mentioning  the  day,  month, 
and  year,  and  buried  at  .  .  .  mentioning  Uie 
place.' 

*'And  as  I  am  little  able  to  make  any 
arrangement  for  such  an  institution,  I  am  in  hope 
Government  or  the  Supreme  Court  will  devise 
the  best  institution  fbr  the  puUic  good,  and  to 
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have  it,  aa  I  said  above  mentioned,  the  name  of 
the  institutor.  After  every  article  of  mj  or  this 
will  and  testament  is  or  are  fuUj  settled  and 
everj^  articles  provided  and  paid  for  the  several 
pension  or  other  gift,  donation,  institution, 
and  other,  any  sum  remaining  may  be  made 
to  serve — first,  buy  or  build  a  house  for  the 
institution,  as  that  it  may  be  made  permanent 
and  perpetual  by  securing  the  interest  by 
Government -paper  either  in  India  or  Europe, 
that  the  interest  annually  may  support  the 
institution  :  for  this  reason  I  give  and  be- 
queath 1,50,000  sicca  rupees  more,  according  to 
the  proportion  that  may  remain  after  eveij 
articles  of  this  testament  is  fulfilled,  then  this 
sum  to  be  added  for  the  permanency  of  that 
institution,  making  the  sum  of  3,50,000  sicca 
rupees." 

In  the  25th  article  the  testator  gave 
and  bequeathed  2,00,000  sicca  rupees  to 
be  deposited  in  the  most  secure  interest 
fund  in  the  town  of  Lyons  in  France, 
and  the  magistrates  of  that  town  to 
have  it  managed  under  their  protec- 
tion and  control  for  the  foundation  of 
an  institution  to  bear  the  name  of  Mar- 
tini^re;  and  in  case  the  2,00,000  sicca 
rupees  were  not  sufficient  for  a  proper 
interest  to  support  the  institution  and 
buying  or  building  the  house  therein 
directed,  he  gave  and  bequeathed  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  50,000  sicca  rupees  making 
2,50,000  sicca  rupees ;  and  he  also  gave  and 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  4,000  sicca  rupees 
to  be  paid  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town 
of  Lyons  to  liberate  from  prison  so  many 
prisoners  for  small  debts  as  it  would 
extend  to. 

The  26th  article  contained  a  direction 
that  if  the  pensions  to  his  legatees  should 
not  be  regularly  paid,  the  sums  allowed  for 
daily  distribution  in  charity  should  be 
stopped  and  applied  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  a  request  that  the  magistrates  of 
Calcutta,  or  other  place,  or  the  prince  or 
governor,  would  remove  any  of  his  exe- 
cutors or  trustees  that  should  misbehave 
themselves. 

The  27th  article  was  in  these  terms  :— 

«  My  house  at  Calcutta,  formerly  the  Bengal 
Bank,  the  one  at  Champaul  Gaut,  the  one 
formerly  the  Manege,  the  one  at  Intally,  are 
not  to  be  sold  but  kept  for  the  estate ;  also  my 
house  at  Chandemagore  is  not  to  be  sold.  My 
estate  of  Nuzuphgur,  or  Martinghur,  is  to  be 
kept.  And  I  desire,  and  it  is  my  wishes,  if  it 
is  to  be  put  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Quierose,  as  also  the  farm  I  rent  from 
Almessally  Kaun  in  the  Corra  districts,  with 
also  the  farm  I  rent  from  Bisenaut  Gattumpour 
Magoor  Nagur  Panum,  &c.,  these  farm  are  to 
be  continued  farming,  and  indigo  to  be  made 
on  them,  following  the  same  mode  and  rule  I 
have  adopted  as  to  have  the  indigo  made  cheap 
and  good,  and  by  that  mode  very  feinfitable. 
And  as  to  facilitate  Mr.  Joseph  Quierose,  he 


is  to  have  a  third  share  of  the  benefit  accru- 
ing from  the  neat  produce  from  Europe  to  Ben- 
gsu  from  that  indigo." 

It  then  proceeds  to  give  more  specific 
directions  as  to  the  carrying  on  the 
plantation  of  indigo;  and  the  testator 
then  says : — 

"My  house  at  Luckperra,  or  Constantia 
House,  is  never  to  be  sold,  as  it  is  to  serve  as 
a  monument  or  tomb  for  to  deposit  my  body 
in ;  and  the  house  is  to  serve  as  a  college,  or 
for  educating  children  and  men  for  to  learn 
them  the  English  language  and  religion,  those 
that  should  wishes  to  be  made  Christian.  At  or 
by  that  house,  the  charity,  as  mentioning  in 
article  23rd  is  to  made,  and  there  to  be  distri- 
buted the  grain,  flour,  or  cash  to  the  poors,  and 
the  inscription  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  wall  of  the 
house  to  some  place  where  the  poors  are  to 
assemble  and  receive  the  charity.  The  same 
sort  of  ceremony  is  to  be  made,  and  inscription 
wrote,  in  memory  of  the  institutor,  as  said  in  the 
articles  23rd.  A  large  sum  or  establishment 
will  be  made  and  wrote  in  this  will  and  testa- 
ment to  keep  the  monument  in  good  order ;  and 
a  proper  quantity  of  peoples  of  every  denomi- 
nation for  educating  children  and  learning 
English." 

The  28th  article  was  in  these  terms  :— 

**1  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  5,000 
sicca  rupees  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  magis- 
trate or  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  or  to 
Government.  This  sum  is  to  serve  to  pay  the 
debt  of  some  poor  honest  debtor  detained  in  jail 
for  small  sum,  and  to  pay  as  many  small  debt, 
and  liberate  as  manjr  debtor  as  tbe  sum  can 
extend.  This  liberation  is  to  be  made  the  day 
month  I  died  as  a  commemoration  of  the  donor ; 
and,  as  being  a  soldier,  I  would  wished  to  prefer 
liberating  any  poor  officers  or  other  military 
men  detained  for  small  debt  preferable  to  any 
other.  And  I  also  give  and  bequeath  the  sum 
of  1,000  sicca  rupees,  t6  be  paid  yearly,  and  to 
make  a  distribution  of  it  to  the  poor  prisoners 
remaining  in  jail  on  the  same  day  as  the  one 
mentioned  above,  both  sums  making  6,000 
rupees  every  year." 

In  the  29th  article  the  testator  gave 
several  small  bequests. 

In  the  30th  article  tho  testator  directed 
that  his  body  should  be  embalmed  and 
deposited  in  a  coffin  of  Bisso(a)  wood  in 
the  cave  of  his  house  at  Constantia,  which 
was  not  to  be  sold ;  and  it  also  contained 
very  specific  dii*ections  for  the  care  of  his 
house,  for  the  pension  of  his  servants  who 
were  to  keep  it,  for  the  privileges  of  the 
two  women  Boulone  and  Sally  if  they 
should  choose  to  live  there,  and  a  pro- 
vision of  4.000  rupees  for  their  tombs  if 
they  should  choose  to  be  buried  there. 


(a)  Hind.,  sisii ;  Arab.,  sasam^the  tree  Dal- 
bergia  sissoo,  Roxb.  (N.O.  LegwmnoMa,')''^ 
HiZson-Jobson. 
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placed  in  the  English  fund  bearing  interest ;  in 
short,  to  take  all  the  best  measure  for  securing 
the  property  of  my  estate  that  several  pensions, 
gifts,  establishment,  and  other  may  be  regularly 
paid.  My  brother,  Iiouis  Martin,  is  to  be  joined 
as  one  of  my  executors,  administrators,  assigns, 
or  trusty ;  and  in  his  default,  to  nominate  my 
nephew,  son  of  Pierre  Martin,  as  any  others  in 
succession,  as  to  have  one  of  my  relation  joined 
in  the  execution  of  ray  will  and  testament.  And 
I  request  Mr.  Joseph  Quierose  to  translate  the 
said  will,  and  send  one  to  my  relation  in  French, 
and  one  to  Messrs.  Deverinne.  I  have  tied  with 
a  green  ribbon  an  abstract  of  articles,  or  list  No. 
1 .  A  of  the  sums  to  be  paid  as  pension,  monthly 
and  annually,  and  the  several  sum  for  establish- 
ment and  others.  This  list  No.  1.  A  is  already 
mentioned  in  this  will  at  article  Ist,  and  at  article 
17th.  I  have  also  tied  to  this  wiU  an  abstract 
ledger  for  the  year  . . . ,  by  which  it  will  appear 
that  I  am  wortn  thirty-three  hundred  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  sicca  rupees. 
All  my  account  will  be  found  in  my  offices,  as 
per  list  with  Mr.  The  ledger  will  show 

what  due  to  me,  and  what  owing,  and  all  other 
property  in  India  and  in  Europe ;  and  I  request 
my  same  agent  in  England  to  be  continued  em- 
ployed, Messrs.  William  Thomas  Baickes  and 
Ck>.  and  Messrs.  William  Paxtonand  Co.  After 
all  accounts  beiog  settled,  and  sum  insured  for 
the  interest  for  the  payment  of  the  several 
monthly  pension,  and  the  several  payment  of 
gift,  and  others,  as  also  the  several  establish- 
ment, if  a  surplus  above  100,000/.  sterling,  or 
about  ten  lacks  of  sicca  rupees,  remaining  of  my 
estate,  that  above  surplus  of  ten  lacks  of  sicca 
rupees,  is  to  be  divided  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
increase  the  several  establishment  of  Cfdcutta. 
at  Lyons,  and  Lucknow,  as  that  they  may  be 
permanent,  and  exist  for  ever.  Besides  the 
sum  allowed  for  finishing  all  the  building  and 
other  of  Constantia  House,  which  I  suppose 
may  amount  to  2,00,000  sicca  rupees,  I  also 
give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  1,00,000  sicca 
rupees  for  the  support  of  the  college  and  other 
school,  to  be  regulated  as  the  Calcutta  estab* 
lishment  as  per  articles  24;  as  also,  as  the 
establishment  at  Lyon,  articles  25 ;  the  gift  for 
the  poor  of  Lucknow  to  conducted  as  mentioned 
in  articles  23.  I  also  give  and  bequeath  the 
sum  of  4,000  rupees,  to  be  paid  anniudly  for  to 
liberate  as  many  prisoner  for  debt  at  Lucknow 
as  it  ma^  extend  :  and  if  none,  then  that  sum  is 
to  remam  to  the  estate.  Any  sum  remaining  is 
to  be  placed  at  interest  for  to  accamulate  and 
improve  the  several  establishment  and  concern 
of  indigo.*' 

The  34th  article  contained  several  spe- 
cific bequests  of  jewellery  and  mourning 
rings  to  bis  women  and  executors,  and 
contained  a  provision  for  the  payment  to 
his  executors,  administrators,  &c.  of  the 
usual  commissions,  or  as  the  Supreme 
Court  should  think  necessary  for  their 
trouble. 

This  will,  together  with  the  abstract 
No.  1.  A,  and  the  schedules  of  accounts  or 
balances  extracted  from  the  testator's 
ledgers  for  the  years  1795,  96,  97,  98  to 


The  31st  article  contained  directions  for 
the  building  of  Constantia  House,  if  it 
should  not  1^  finished  at  his  death. 

The  32nd  article  commences : — 

"  For  to  keep  Lackparra  Hguse,  or  Constantia 
House,  as  a  college  for  instructing  young  men 
in  the  English  language,  and  taking  care  of  my 
tomb,  which  house  was  properly  my  reason  for 
having  built  it,  wanting  at  first  to  make  it  for 
my  tomb  or  monument,  and  a  house  for  a  school 
or  college  for  learning  young  men  the  English 
language  and  Christian  religion  if  they  find 
themselves  inclined ;  but  as  now  the  house  is  of 
such  an  extensive  plan,  it  may  serve  after  my 
death  to  lodge,  for  a  certain  numbers  of  day, 
strangers  coming  to  Lucknow,  but  never  to 
remain  in  it  above  two  month,  as  to  give  room 
to  other  comer,  and  not  to  be  the  permanent  rt-si- 
dence  of  anyone,  only  to  be  temporarily  and  for 
few  days  *,  on  this  1  am  in  hope,  if  the  gentle- 
men does  not  mind  the  requisition  of  the 
Derogah(a)  Matchow,  or  his  substitute,  that 
they  will  be  made  to  quit  the  place  by  the 
superior  power  of  the  country,  whom  I  request 
will  take  under  its  protection  that  establish- 
ment and  protect  and  support  the  derogah  in 
the  management  of  it." 

It  then  proceeds  to  ^ve  specific  direc- 
tions as  to  the  establishment  to  be  kept 
up  at  Constantia  House,  the  management 
of  his  farms  by  Mr.  Joseph  Quierose,  or 
by  an  European  nuperintendent,  if  Mr. 
Quierose  should  refuse  the  trust,  and  the 
remittance  of  the  produce  to  Europe. 

In  the  33rd  article  the  testator  proceeds 
thus : — 

**  I  nominate  by  this  my  will  and  testament 
Messrs.  Joseph  Quierose,  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Barber,  Palmer,  Messrs.  Jacques  Mazimin 
Deverinne  and  Sons,  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Hamilton  and  Aberdeen,  and  to  communicate 
in  Europe  to  my  nephew  or  relation,  for  my 
executors,  administrators,  assigns,  or  trustees ; 
and  I  request  that  they  will  be  strict  in  having 
every  articles  of  this  will  and  testament,  to  be 
strictly  and  regularly  executed,  and  to  have 
copy  made  for  each  executors,  administrators, 
&c.,  and  one  to  be  deposited  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  which  I  recommend  my  executors, 
administrators,  assigns,  or  trustees,  to  put  this 
said  will  and  testament  under  theirs  protection, 
or  under  the  protection  of  the  Grovernment  if 
necessary;  lodging  or  disposing  all  my  ready 
cash  and  papers,  money,  and  other  valuable 
property  in  the  Honourable  Company's  treasure 
for  better  security,  placing  all  the  several  sum 
mentioned  in  this  said  will  at  interest  in  the 
Honourable  Company's  fund,  or  by  buying  the 
interest  paper,  as  being  the  most  secure  funds ; 
or  if  ever  the  Honourable  Company  do  not 
receive  any  cash  at  interest,  then  to  have  it 

(a)  "  In  India  under  the  British  police  system 
from  1793  to  1862  the  darogha  was  a  local 
chief  of  police  or  head  constable." — Hobaon 
Jobsm,  In  this  case  Matchow  was  a  head 
servant  of  the  testator,  and  under  the  will  was 
to  be  the  head  guardian  of  Constantia  House. 
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mayor  of  Lyons,  acting  in  behalf  for,  and 
in  the  name  of,  the  community  of  the  city 
of  Lyons,  against  FcUmer  and  Deverinne, 
the  executors  of  Clatide  Martin,  praying 
that  he  might,  on  behsJf  of  the  city,  be 
at  liberty  to  receive  the  several  legacies 
mentioned  in  the  25th  article  of  the  tes- 
tator's will,  with  interest ;  that  a  provision 
might  be  made  to  enable  the  commnnity 
of  the  city  or  its  magistrates,  to  receive 
4,000  mnees  per  annum,  to  be  applied  as 
directed  by  the  testator ;  that  his  landed 
property  not  situated  at  Calcutta  and 
Chtuidemagore  might  be  declared  to  be 
personal  property;  and  that  Falmertknd 
JDeverinne  should  give  an  account  of  his 
real  and  personal  propertv ;  and  that  the 
city  of  Lyons  mignt  oe  declared  entitled 
to  one  third  of  the  clear  residue  of  it. 

On  the  4ith  August  1819,  the  defendants 
filed  their  answers,  in  which  the  accounts 
of  the  estate  were  set  out  at  great  length. 

The  third  suit  was  instituted  on  the 
22nd  October  1818,  by  the  appellant, 
Chrisiofhe  Martin,  one  of  the  legatees 
named  m  the  will  of  Grenersl  Martin^  and 
the  son  and  executor  sous  hinefice  d*inven- 
tofireia)  of  LowU  Martin,  the  testator's  half- 
brother,  and  Maria  Desgrangea  Martin,  the 
widow,  Pierre  BaUoffett  and  Claudine  his 
wife,  the  daughter,  and  i^ratifOM  Martin,  the 
youngest  son  of  Lows  Martin,  all  of  whom 
claimed  beneficial  interests  under  the  will 
against  Boh&rt  Spankie,  Esq.,  the  then  Ad- 
vocate General,  and  Paitmer  and  Deverinne. 
In  this  suit  the  plaintiffs  inBisted(&)  that 
Louie  Martin  was  entitled,  under  the  Maho- 
medan  law,  to  all  the  testator's  undisposed 
of  real  and  personal  estate ;  that  upon  his 
death  they  succeeded  to  his  right  as  his 
representatives  and  legatees:  and  they 
prayed  for  an  account  of  the  testator's  r^ 
estate  that  his  real  estates,  wheresoever 
situate  in  India,  and  not  directed  by  the  will 
to  be  kept,  might  be  sold ;  that  Pahner  and 
Deverinne  mi^t  be  charged  with  the  loss 
arising  from  their  negligence;  and  that 
the  plaintiffs  might  be  declared  entitled 
to  all  sums  invested  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions and  annuities,  as  the  pensioners  and 
annuitants  might  respectively  die,  and 
that  the  principal  might  be  named  in  the 
meantime;  that  Pcumer  and  Deverinne 
should  deposit  all  securities  and  title  deeds 


Ist  May  1799  were  duly  proved  by  Oavin 
Hamilton,  Alexander  Aberdeen,  John  Caul- 
field,  Joseph  Qmerose,  John  Palmer,  and 
Jean  Deverinne,  in  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Calcutta,  in  the  year  1800.  The  will,  ab- 
stract, and  schedules  were  also  proved  in 
the  Prerogative  Court  of  the  Ja*chbishop 
of  CanteAuiy  by  the  same  executors,  with 
the  exception  of  Chivin  Hamilton  and  Jean 
Deverinne,  on  the  18th  of  July  1803 ;  by 
Louis  Martin,  the  testator's  half  brother, 
on  the  5th  of  April  1802  ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Louis  Martin  by  the  appellant,  ChriS' 
tophe  Martin,  his  eldest  son,  on  the  13th 
of  August  1817,  he  being  substituted  xmder 
the  power  given  to  Louis  Martin  for  that 
purpose  by  the  33rd  article  of  the  will. 

For  the  purpose  of  having  the  several 
charities  mentioned  by  the  testator  estab- 
lished, and  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
trusts  of  his  will,  four  smts  were  instituted 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at 
Fort  William  in  Ben^l. 

The  first  was  an  information  and  bill 
filed  on  the  20th  June  1816  by  Edward 
Btretell,  Esq.,  the  then  Advocate  General 
for  the  East  India  Company,  at  the  rela- 
tion of  John  Martin  Wickins  against 
Pahner  and  Deverinne,  two  of  the  execu- 
tors, for  an  account  of  the  personal  estate 
of  the  testator,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  direction  contained 
in  the  24th  article  of  his  will  for  the 
establishment  of  the  charitable  institution 
in  the  town  of  Calcutta. 

The  defendants  having  filed  their  an- 
swers (a)  to  this  information,  the  cause 
came  on  to-be  heard  on  the  2nd  November 
1816,  when  the  Supreme  Court  established 
the  charitable  bequests  to  the  town  of 
Calcutta,  and  directed  the  sum  of  two  lacs 
of  sicca  rupees,  confessed  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  Palmer,  to  be  paid  into  Court, 
and  applied  in  establishing  that  charity, 
and  oraered  the  Master  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  approve  of  a  proper  scheme  to 
effectuate  such  charitable  purpose,  and 
the  Master  was  to  take  the  usual  accounts 
of  the  personal  estate  of  the  testator,  and 
of  his  debts,  legacies,  and  funeral  expenses, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  directed  a  com- 
mission to  issue  to  receive  the  claims  of 
the  legatees  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
France,  and  ordered  the  costs  of  the  suit 
to  be  taxed  and  paid  out  of  fund  in  the 
hands  of  the  executor  John  Pahner. 

The  second  suit  was  instituted  on  the 
26th(5)  August  1818,  in  the  same  court,  in 
the  name  of  Adam  Peter  Eustache  Oodinot, 

(a)  "  An  answer  was  pat  in  on  the  28nd  Jaly 
1816  which  admitted  assets,  and  generally  the 
statements  in  the  information." — Jadgment  of 
Byan,  C.J.,  in  the  Martin  case,  1  Fulton, 
S82. 

(6)  80th.     1  Fnlton,  283. 


(a)  "  C'est  un  privilege  que  les  lois  accordent 
k  on  h^tier,  et  qui  consiste  k  Tadmettre  li  la 
saccession  da  d^funt,  sans  Tobliger  aux  charges 
au-del^  de  la  yalear  des  biens  dont  c«tte  suc- 
cession est  composee,  poarvu  qa'il  en  ait  fait 
rinventaire  dans  le  temps  determine  par  la  loL" 
Merlin,  Repertoire,  Art  Bhi^fice  d'Inventaire, 
Tom.  III.,  5»«  ed.,  Broxelles,  1825. 

(6)  See  as  to  this  bill  the  jadgment  of  Byan, 
C.J.,  in  the  Martin  case,  1  FoUoo,  pp.  283  > 
284. 
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Trith  the  Acoonntant-General ;  and  that 
the  plaintiflTs  might  be  declfia*ed  entitled 
to  these  legacies,  and  all  the  nndisposed 
residne  of  l£e  testator's  estate,  and  also  to 
a  legacy  to  his  half-brother,  Fierre  Martvn, 
which  had  lapsed  by  the  death  of  Pierre 
Martin  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator. 

The  defendants,  Palmer  and  Deverinne, 
on  the  4th  March  1819,  filed  their 
answer  to  this  bill,(a)  in  which  they  ad- 
mitted their  receipt  of  yery  large  snms  in 
respect  of  the  testator's  personal  estate, 
and  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  his  real 
estate  in  the  provinces  in  India,  snbjeot 
to  the  East  India  Company,  in  Calcntta, 
and  in  Chandemagore ;  bnt  they  stated 
that  Joseph  Quierose  had  taken  possession 
of,  and  received  the  rents  and  profits  of,  the 
testator's  real  estate  in  the  dominions  of 
the  I^abob  Yizier ;  and  that  Louis  Martin 
had  taken  possession  of  the  testator's 
personal  estate,  pnblic  funds,  and  stock  of 
the  East  India  Company,  oat  of  which  he 
ought  to  have  discharged  the  legacies  to 
the  testator's  relations  in  France;  and 
that  Palmer  had  remitted  to  England  two 
lacs  of  rupees,  amounting  to  25,833Z.  Ss.  Sd. 
sterling,  to  Messrs.  PaoBton,  Ooeh&rsU^ 
Traill  4"  Co,,  of  London,  to  pay  the  Ma^or 
of  Lyons,  and  that  a  suit  had  been  in« 
Btituted  against  Messrs.  Paoston,  OochereU, 
Traill  ^  Co.,  by  the  appellant,  Ohristophe 
Martm,  and  the  Mayor  of  Lyons,  in  the 
Court  of  Chaucer^  in  England,for  that  sum. 

The  fourth  suit  was  instituted  on  the 
19th  February  1819,  by  PaZwcr  and  Deve- 
riwie,  the  two  defendants  in  the  former 
suits,  filing  a  cross  bill  against  the  appel- 
lants, Chnstophe  MarHn,Maria  Desgranaes 
Martin,  Pierre  Ballqjfett,  and  Olaudine  hi9 
wife,  and  Francois  Martint  in  which  they 
stated  that  Louis  Martin  had  in  the  cha- 
racter of  executor  of  Claude  Martin,  pes* 
sessed  himself  of  various  sums  of  stock 
and  other  property,  and  prayed  for  an 
account  in  toe  usual  manner  of  the  pro- 
perty of  Claude  Martin  which  had  thus 
come  into  the  hands  of  Louis  Martin, 

The  answers  of  the  defendants  to  this 
bill  were  taken  under  a  commission,  and 
were  not  filed  until  about  the  24th  July 
1823.(5)    That  of  the  appellants,  Chrisiophe 


(a)  See  jud^ent  of  Ryan,  C.J.,  in  the 
Martin  case,  1  Falton,  pp.  284,  285. 

(b)  '^On  the  7th  July  1823  a  commission, 
which  had  issued  in  August  1820,  was  returned 
with  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  France,  on 
the  claims  of  the  city  of  Lyons,  and  also  of 
Christophe  Martin  and  his  co-complainants 
together  with  the  answers  of  Christophe  Martin 
and  his  co-defendants  to  the  cross  bill  filed  by 
the  executors.  These  returns  showed  the 
French  law  relating  to  public  charities,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  city  of  Lyons,  and  who  were 
the  next-of-kin  of  the  testator,  Claude  Martin, 
and  Christophe  Martin,  and  the  other  defend- 


MarHn,  Maria  Desgranaes  Martin,  and 
Francois  Ma/rtinf  admitted  that  Louis 
Martin  had  obtained  letters  of  adminis- 
tration to  Claude  Martin ;  and  Christophe 
Martin  stated  that  it  appeared  from  Louis 
Martinis  accounts  that  he  had  possessed 
himself  of  stock  belonging  to  the  tes- 
tator, Claude  Martvn^  to  the  amount  of 
45,707/.  9tf.  6d.  sterling,  or  thereabouts, 
with  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  paid  all 
the  testator's  legacies  to  his  relations  in 
France,  except  one  to  Pierre  Martvn,  who 
died  in  the  testator's  lifetime  (these  lega- 
cies amounted  to  185,000  rupees,  or  about 
23,1252.  sterling;  no  account  was  given  as 
to  the  application  of  the  remainder) ;  but 
they  denied  that  they  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  any  part  of  the  property  of 
ClaAide  Martm  or  Louis  Martin^  because 
the  succession  of  Louis  had  by  the  laws  of 
France,  been  accepted  sous  benefice  d^vn» 
ventaire;  and  they  submitted  that  what 
was  due  from  the  estate  of  Louis  to  that  of 
Claude  MaHin,  ought  to  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  Claude's  executors  in  Europe,  but 
they  stated  that  such  account  was  the 
subject  of  a  suit  at  that  time  in  the 
French  tribunals. 

The  answer  of  Pierre  BaUoffett  and 
CloMdvne  his  wife  was  to  a  similar  efiect, 
except  that  they  admitted  having  received 
40,000  francs  from  Louis  Man-tin  on  ac- 
count of  the  lega<7'  left  to  Claudvne  by  the 
testator,  Claude  Ma/rtin. 

On  Ihe  16th  of  August  1819,  by  an  order 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  three  first-men- 
tioned causes  of  The  Advocate  General  v. 
Palmer,  The  Mayor  of  Lyons  y.  Palmer,  and 
Martin  v.  The  Advocate  &e»eral  were  conso- 
lidated, and  an  account  directed  of  the  rent 
and  profits  of  the  testator's  real  estates  out 
of  Calcutta,  come  to  the  defendant's  pos- 
session ;  that  the  plaintiffs  in  the  two  latter 
suits  should  be  parties  to  the  account  then 
taking  in  the  Master's  office  in  the  suit  of 
The  Advocate  General  v.  Palmer,  and  be 
bound  by  it ;  that  the  Master  should  make 
one  report  in  the  three  causes ;  and  that 
20,000  rupees  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
assets  in  tne  hands  of  the  executors  to  the 
agent  of  the  Mayor  of  Lyons  on  account 
of  the  legacy  mentioned  in  the  25th  clause 
of  the  will  for  the  liberation  of  prisoners 
at  Lyons. 

On  the  25th  November  1822  the 
Master  made  his  report  in  the^  three  con- 


ants  in  the  cross  suit,  admitted  in  their  answers 
that  Louis  Martin,  as  executor  of  Claude 
Martin,  had  possessed  himself  of  45,707/. 
sterling,  English,  out  of  which  he  had  paid  the 
specific  legacies  due  to  the  family  and  relations 
in  France,  pursuant  to  decrees  obtained  in  the 
courts  there;  they  could  give  no  account  of 
what  had  been  done  with  the  remainder." — Judg- 
ment of  Ryan,  C.  J.,  in  the  Martin  case,  1  Ful- 
ton, pp.  288,  S89, 
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solidated  suits,  whereby  he  found  that 
the  personal  estate  of  the  testator  and  the 
rents  and  profits  of  his  real  estate  as 
well  out  of  as  in  Calcutta,  and  come  to 
the  hands  of  FcdmeT  and  Bevermney  after 
giving  credit  for  disbursements  and  allow- 
ances, amounted,  on  the  31st  October 
then  last,  to  28,55,963.5.4  sicca  rupees, (a) 
the  particulars  of  which  he  therein  set 
forth;  and  after  stating  that  the  usual 
advertisements  for  creditors  and  legatees 
had  been  made,  but  that  no  creditor  or 
legatee  had  come  in,  the  usual  claims 
under  the  25th  article  of  the  testator's  will 
having  been  satisfied  under  the  commission 
of  11th  December  1816,  and  that  the  sum 
of  25,8332.  6«.  8^.  was  admitted  to  have 
been  paid  by  Palmer  on  account  of  such 
claims,  he  set  forth  who  were  the  several 
persons  next-of-kin  of  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  his  decease. 

This  report  was  confirmed  without  oppo- 
sition on  the  29th  November  1822. 

On  the  2nd  December  1822  a  decree  on 
ftirther  directions  was  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  by  which  it  declared  that 
Palmer  and  Dwerinne  had  fully  accounted, 
and  ordered  them  to  pay  in  the  balance  in 
their  hands,  and  that  thereupon  they 
should  be  absolutely  dischafgea  and  ex- 
onerated from  the  trusts  and  executorship 
of  General  Claude  Martinis  will,  and  that 
the  Accountant  General  should  be  ap- 
pointed receiver  of  his  real  estate;  and 
then,  after  directing  some  inquiries  as  to 
a  supposed  indemnity  bond  from  Palmer, 
which  on  inquiry  was  found  never  to  have 
been  given,  and  declaring  the  interest 
payable  on  the  2,00,000  rupees  bequeathed 
to  the  town  of  Calcutta,  it  directed  an  in-, 
quiry  whether  the  estate  of  the  testator  was 
adequate  and  sufficient  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional bequest  of  1 ,50,000  rupees  given  by 
the  24th  article  of  it  to  the  town  of  Cal- 
cutta, after  providing  for  every  other  arti- 
cle of  it,  and  for  the  pajment  of  the  annual 
pensions,  gifts,  and  institutions  therein 
mentioned ;  and  if  so  it  declared  the  town 
of  Calcutta  entitled  to  the  additional  sum, 
with  interest  from  the  time  the  assets 
should  be  found  sufficient  for  such  pay- 
ments. It  then  proceeded  to  establish  in 
a  similar  manner  the  bequest  to  the  city 
of  Lyons,  and  to  direct  payment  with  inte- 
rest, credit  being  given  for  so  much  as  had 
been  already  paid,  and  an  inquiry  what 
principal  sum  would  be  sufficient  to  raise 
4,000  sicca  rupees  annually  for  the  libera- 

(a)  In  Fulton's  report  of  the  Martin  case,  p. 
286,  the  total  sum  is  stated  at  21,-55,968  Bs.,  of 
which  3,489  Ks.  were  rents  and  profits  of  real 
estate  out  of  Calcutta,  and  8,60,415  Rs.  of  the 
real  estate  situate  in  Calcutta,  including  the 
price  of  a  house  sold,  which  was  situate  near 
Chandpaul  ghat. 


tion  of  prisoners  detained  at  Lyons  for 
small  debts,  and  the  rates  of  interest 
borne  by  the  Grovemment  securities  in 
which  the  funds  of  the  testator  had  been 
invested  since  they  came  into  the  hands 
of  Palmer;  and  the  Accountant  General 
was  to  pay  and  allow  interest  on  the 
bequests  to  Calcutta  and  Lyons  accor- 
ingly;  and  the  Master  was  to  inquire 
and  set  apart  a  certain  sum  for  the 
payment  of  the  testator's  annual  and 
monthly  pensions  and  4,000  rupees  for 
Boulone  and  Sdlly'e  tombs,  as  directed  by 
the  30th  article  of  the  will,  and  to  inquire 
what  sums  had  already  been  expended,  and 
what  would  be  sufficient  for  keeping  up 
the  establishment  at  Constantia  House, 
and  for  the  repairs  of  the  testator's, 
Boulone*8  and  8dlhf*8,  tombs,  and  that 
such  sums  should  be  set  apart,  together 
with  that  necessary  for  the  payment  of 
the  pensions  in  the  first  instance.  The 
Master  was  also  to  ascertain  whether  the 
foundation  and  establishment  of  the  col- 
lege by  the  d3rd  clause  of  the  will  directed 
to  be  attached  to  the  foundation  of  the 
house,  and  the  bequest  of  4,000  sicca  rupees 
per  annum  for  the  liberation  of  prisoners 
for  debt  at  Lucknow  could,  with  reference 
to  the  intentions  of  the  testator  and  the 
sanction  and  disposition  of  the  Grovemment 
of  Lucknow,  be  carried  into  efiect,  and  in 
what  manner,  and  if  it  could,  he  was  to 
allow  interest  on  ],00,000  sicca  rupees, 
beaueathed  for  the  establishment  or  the 
college,  from  the  30th  September  1801(a) ; 
and  he  was  to  inqure  the  amount  of  the 
principal  which  would  produce  4,000  ru- 
pees annually  in  the  same  waj^  as  for  the 
sum  bequeathed  for  the  prisoners  at 
Lyons ;  and  what  sums  of  money  had  been 
paid  to,  or  received  by,  Louie  Martin,  or 
by  any  person  on  his  behalf,  or  his  repre- 
sentatives, and  how  the  same  and  every 
part  thereof  had  been  applied  and  disposed 
of;  and  also  who  were  the  five  poorest 
relations  and  nearest  of  kin  of  the  testator, 
and  the  Accountant  General  was  to  set 
apart  20,000  rupees  (h)  wii^h  interest  for 
them,  according  to  the  20th  article  of  ^e 
will ;  and  the  Master  was  further  to  inquire 
whether  the  will  was  duly  executed  and 
attested  according  to  the  Statute  of  Frauds, 
so  1^  to  pass  real  estate  in  Calcutta ;  audit 
declarea  the  proceeds  of  a  house  (c)  mort- 
gaged to  the  testator,  and  sold  since 
his  death,  to  be  personal  e8tate({Z);  and 
that  the  real  estate  of  the  testator 
situate  in  Calcutta  was  of  the  natare  of 
freehold  estate,  and  that  the  heir-at-law 


(a)  Till  it  be  paid.     1  Fulton,  287. 

(6)  Sicca.     1  Fulton,  288. 

(c)  At  Chandpaul  ghaut.     1  Fulton,  288. 

(</)  "  And  that  the  rents  and  profits  and  pur- 
chase money  thereof  are  part  of  the  aaseti."— 
1  Fulton,  288. 
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as  his  will  by  the  testator,  in  the  presence 
of  three  witnesses ;  that  he  had  annexed  a 
pedigree,  showing  that  Marie  Desgrangea 
Martin,  Chrietophe  Dwatid,  Fleurie  Mar- 
tin, Charles  Xavier  Marie  Martin,  and 
Gatherine  Charlotte  Martin  were  the  next- 
of-kin  and  nersonal  representatives,  by  the 
law  of  England,  of  the  testator,  and  that 
by  the  Mahomedan  law,  which  makes  no 
distinction  between  heirs  and  next-of-kin, 
the  property  of  the  testator  would  be  di- 
vided as  therein  mentioned;  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  the  testator  was  domi- 
ciled at  Lncknow ;  that  68,698  sicca  ru- 
pees would  be  a  proper  sum  for  repairing 
the  establishment  at  Constantia  House, 
and  that  2,01,000  sicca  rupees  would  be 
sufficient  for  keeping  up  the  establishment 
and  providing  for  the  repairs  of  the  build- 
ings and  toniDS  there  ;  and  that  there  was 
not  before  him  sufficient  evidence  to  de- 
cide whether  the  foundation  and  establish- 
ment ofthe  college  directed  to  be  attached 
to  the  establishment  at  Constantia  House 
could,  with  reference  to  the  disposition  or 
sanction  of  the  Lucknow  Government,  be 
carried  into  effect ;  but  as  no  further  evi- 
dence was  likely  to  be  obtained,  he  begged 
to  attach  to  his  report  the  evidence  relating 
thereto. 

^  The  evidence  annexed  to  this  report  con- 
sisted of  a  correspondence  between  the 
officers  of  Government  and  the  Master, 
and  the  copies  of  two  letters  from  the 
Resident  at  Lucknow  to  Government. 

[The  Resident  stated  in  his  first  letter 
to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government : — 1 

"  I  am  not  as  yet  prepared  to  hold  out  expecta- 
tions that  the  King  of  Oude  will  consent  to  cany 
the  intentions  into  effect,  but  I  shall  endeavour 
to  impress  on  his  mind  that  his  dignity  and 
liberality  cannot  be  injured  by  his  sanctioning  that 
which  will  so  benefit  the  rising  generation  and 
the  present  poor  ;  and  that  as,  without  his  sanc- 
tion and  indeed  warm  assistance.  General  Mar- 
tin's will  cannot  be  fulfilled,  whatever  praise 
and  respect  may  be  given  to  the  charitable 
founder,  will  in  much  greater  degree  be  re- 
flected on  His  Majesty,  who,  after  the  lapse  of 
so  lon^  a  period,  and  notwithstanding  the  many 
prejudices  against  the  measure,  has  from  his 
own  innate  philanthropic  feeling,  effected  the  so- 
much-wished-for  objects." 

[The  second  letter  from  the  Besident 
enclosed  a  copy  and  translation  of  a  letter 
just  received  from  the  King  of  Oude,  after 
several  personal  and  written  applications 
on  the  subject  to  him. I 

The  enclosed  letter  of  the  King  of  Oude 
was  dated  21  St  Suffer  1244  (3rd  Sept.  1828)^ 
and  addressed  to  2f.  Bichette,  Esq.,  S^sident 
at  Lucknow,  and  was  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  23  Zeehijjah 
1248,  Hij6e  (7th  July  1828),  and  oflBcial  note  of 
the  18th  Suffer  1244,  H.  (26th  August),  on  the 
subject  of  carrying  into  effect  the  charities  of 


of  the  testator,  according  to  the  law  of 
England,  was  entitled  thereto,  and  to  the 
rents  and  profits  thereof,  if  ^e  will  was 
not  duly  executed ;  and  the  Master  was  to 
inouire  who  was  the  testator's  heir-at-law 
ana  next-of-kin,  according  to  the  English 
and  Mahomedan  laws,  and  what  was  the 
domicile  of  the  testator  in  his  lifetime  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  whether,  by 
the  laws  and  usages  obtaining  at  Luck- 
now, the  inheritance  and  succession  of 
deceased  persons,  being  European  Chris- 
tians, were  regulated  by  the  Mahomedan 
law,  or  by  the  law  of  the  place  or  country  of 
their  birth,  or  by  what  other  law  or  usaRO ; 
and  whether  there  would  be  an^  residue 
ofthe  testator's  estate,  and  directions  were 
given  for  taxing  the  costs  of  all  parties. 

In  October  1828  the  Master  made  a 
separate  report  as  to  the  payment  of  the 
pensions  to  the  different  legatees  then 
living,  (a) 

On  the  3rd  of  February  1830  the  Master 
made  his  general  report,  by  which,  after 
stating  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  Govern- 
ment securities  during  the  periods  directed 
by  the  decree,  found  that  3,11,300  sicca  ru- 
pees were  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the 
legatees  and  annuitants  then  living;  that 
the  bequest  of  the  sum  of  4,000  sicca  rupees 
for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  at  Luck- 
now could  not  be  carriea  into  effect ;  that 
the  will  was  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered 

(a)  On  the  26th  October  1826  the  Master  re- 
ported a  scheme  for  the  Odcutta  charity,  which, 
en  the  7th  March  1827,  was  sent  back  to  the 
Master. 

On  the  23rd  June  1828  the  Master  reported 
that  the  estate  was  competent  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional bequests  of  1,50,000  rupees  to  the  town  of 
Calcutta,  and  as  to  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
allowed.  And  that  a  piece  of  ground  had  been 
bought  for  the  purposes  of  die  charity  and 
vested  in  a  trustee,  and  a  schedule  was  an- 
nexed containing  a  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  it  This  report  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed. 

On  the  1 1th  October  1828  the  Master  reported 
that  3,36,000  rupees  would  be  a  sufficient  sum 
to  set  apart  for  payment  of  the  pensions. 

On  the  12th  March  1829  it  was  ordered  that 
there  should  be  a  change  of  trustees  of  the  land 
purchased  for  the  purposes  of  the  Calcutta 
charity,  and  that  they  should  advertise  for  plans 
and  estimates  for  a  building. 

On  the  9th  July  1829  and  27th  March  1830 
triplicates  of  the  same  report  were  filed,  in 
wluch  the  Master  reported  that  a  sum  of  3, 1 1 ,300 
rupees  was  a  proper  sum  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
pensions. 

On  the  4th  February  1830  a  general  report 
was  DQiade  by  the  Master,  which,  on  1st  March 
1830,  was  sent  back  with  directions  that  the 
Master  should  report  separately  as  to  the  sum 
to  be  set  apart  for  pensions,  &c.^l  Fulton,  289, 
290. 
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the  late  General  Martin,  and  establishing  a  col- 
lege agreeably  to  his  will,  and  in  conformity  to 
the  instractions  of  the  Honourable  the  Governor 
General  in  Council. 

**  The  case  is,  that  the  prisoners  in  Lucknow 
are  in  most  instances  confined  for  theft  and 
murder ;  consequently,  their  release  is  imprac- 
ticable ;  but  I  have  no  objection  to  allow  the 
establishment  of  a  college  within  the  precincts 
of  Constantia  House.'' 

Two  exceptions  were  taken  to  this  report 
on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  the  Mayor  of 
Lyons,  First,  that  tbe  Master  had  found 
the  testator  domiciled  at  Lucknow,  whereas, 
as  a  military  officer  continuing  in  the  ser- 
yice  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  had 
acquired  and  retained  the  domicile  of  a 
British  subject ;  and  secondly,  because  he 
had  not  found  whether  the  intentions  of 
the  testator  as  to  the  college  at  Lucknow 
could  be  carried  into  effect. 

On  the  1st  March  1830  these'  exceptions 
were  allowed  (a) ;  and  on  the  19th  July 
1830  the  Master  made  his  amended  re- 
port,(5)  by  which,  amongst  other  things,  he 
found  that  the  sum  of  2,68,500  rupees 
would  be  sufficient  to  appropriate  for  the 
payment  of  the  superintendent  and  other 
persons  directed  by  the  testator  to  be  em- 
ployed a]>out  Constantia  House;  that  lie 
had  been  unable  to  ascertain  what  had 
been  receiyed  by  Louis  McurUn,  but  that, 
by  the  admission  of  the  parties,  the  lega- 
cies had  been  paid  hj  him,  of  which  a  list 
was  annexed,  amounting  to  1,85,000  rupees, 
or  about  23,125Z. ;  that  there  was  no  eyi- 
dence  adduced  by  which  he  could  report 
wbo  were  the  five  poorest  relations  of  the 
testator,  or  who  was  or  were  his  heir-at- 
law,  or  heirs-at-law  by  the  English  law ; 
and  with  reference  to  the  domicile  of  the 
testator,  he  reported  that  he  was  a  French- 
man by  birth ;  and  he  also  reported  at 
considerable  length  the  circumstances  of 
his  entering  the  military  service  of  the 
East  India  Company  and  Nabob  of  Oude, 
and  of  his  residence  at  Lucknow.  And  he 
further  reported  that  the  legacies  and 
charitable  bequests,  except  the  one  to 
Pierre  Martin  which  had  lapsed,  had  been 
paid,  and  that  there  was  then  in  the  bands 
of  the  Accountant  Greneral,  to  the  credit 
of  the  cause  17,51,153.11.10  sicca  rupees, 
from  which,  if  the  seyeral  sums  set  out 
in  detail  to  be  appropriated  for  the  keep- 
ing up  the  establishment  and  college  at 
Constantia  House,  for  the  liberation  of 
prisoners  and  for  other  purposes,  in  obe- 


(a)  On  the  12th  May  1880  the  Master  re- 
ported that  63,698  rupees  wonld  be  a  proper 
flum  to  lay  out  for  repairing  the  house  in  Con- 
stantia, and  2,01,000  rupees  a  proper  sum  for 
keeping  up  the  establishment  and  paying  sala- 
ries, &c. — 1  Fulton,  290. 

(6)  On  the  17th  July  1830  the  Muter  made 
a  general  report,— 1  Fulton,  290. 


dience  to  the  testator's  will,  were  de- 
ducted, there  would  remain  a  residue  of 
3,48,797.9.10  rupees,  but  if  the  Court 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  will  was 
duly  executed  so  as  to  pass  real  estates  at 
Calcutta,  the  further  sum  of  2,48,400  sicca 
rupees  must  be  deducted  from  the  sum 
so  as  to  leaye  an  ultimate  sum  of 
1,00,397.9.10  rupees. 

This  report  was  afterwards  duly  con- 
firmed without  any  exceptions  haying  been 
made  thereto. 

On  the  4th  of  Noyember  1830,  the  three 
consolidated  causes  came  on  for  bearing 
on  further  directions,  and  were  argued  on 
that  and  seyeral  following  days. 

The  Court  took  time  to  consider  its 
judgment,  which  it  deliyered  on  the 
7th(a)  of  Februanr  1831.  Two  sets  of 
minutes  of  this  decree  were  afterwards 
deliyered  out  by  the  registrar  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  no  decree  was,  howeyer, 
drawn  up  from  them ;  and  two  petitions 
for  a  re-hearing  were  presented,  one  by  the 
appellant,  the  Mayor  of  Lyons,  ana  the 
other  by  the  appellants,  the  next-of-kin  to 
the  testator. 

Tho  three  consolidated  causes  were 
accordingly  re-heard,  together  with  the 
cross  cause  o^  Palmer  y.  Martin,  which  was 
heard  on  bill  and  answers  on  the  8th  and 
seyeral  following  days  in  July  1831.  No 
judgment  was  tnen  pronounced,  but  the 
causes  were,  on  the  25th  of  July,  ordered 
to  stand  oyer,  and  a  reference  was 
directed  to  th(3  Msfiter  to  inquire  and  re- 
port whether  the  Goyemor  General  in 
Council  had  the  means  of  Riying  effect  to 
the  charitable  intention  and  directions  in 
the  33rd  article  of  the  said  will  mentioned, 
and  to  the  other  directions  resi)ecting  the 
testator's  tomb  and  Constantia  House,  in 
case  the  Court  should  decree  the  funds 
which  might  be  applicable  under  the  will 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Goyer- 
nor-General  in  Council,  or  of  any  person  or 
persons  in  Calcutta  duly  authorised  and 
appointed  by  the  Goyemor  General  in 
Council  to  receiye  the  same,  and  whether 
the  Goyemor  General  in  Council  was  wil- 
ling and  would  consent  to  receiye  and  ap- 
point any  person  or  persons  in  Calcutta  to 
receiye  tho  funds,  or  the  interest  arising 
thereon,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

On  the  5th  of  Noyember  1831  the 
Master  made  his  report,  by  which  he 
found  that  the  Goyemment  was  willing 
to  receiye  and  apply  sucb  sum  as  the 
Court  might  deciae  to  be  applicable  to 
the  Lucknow  bequest  of  General  Claude 
Martin,  and  he  annexed  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  attorney  to 
the  East  India  Company  and  the  secretary 
to  the  Goyemment  to  his  report. 

(a)  8th,    1  Fulton,  290. 
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[Bv  a  letter  of  the  Chief  Secretary  of 
ndSi" '  ■ 


2nd  September  1831  it  was  stated :] 

"  I  am  directed  to  state,  in  the  words  of  the 
proposed  decree  that  the  Grovemment  is  willing 
to  receive  and  apply  sacb  sums  as  the  Court 
may  decide  to  be  applicable  to  such  purposes." 

The  report  of  the  Master  was  confirmed 
by  an  order  of  Court  on  the  29th  Novem- 
ber 1831. 

On  the  23rd  February  1832  the  Court(a) 
made  its  decree  in  all  the  four  causes. 
The  principal  parts  of  this  decree,  (&) 
which  was  divided  into  10  articles,  were, 
that  the  Court  found  in  the  2nd  article 
that  the  testator,  Q-eneral  Martin,  was,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  an  alien  friend,  who 
had  acquired  an  English  domicile  during 
his  service  under  the  United  Company  and 
the  British  Grovemment  in  India,  which 
domicile  he  retained  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  the  8rd  atticle  it  found 
that  the  testator,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  had  no  relations  of  the  whole 
blood,  nor  any  heir-at-law  according  to 
the  English  law.  In  the  4ith  article  it 
found  the  different  persons  who  were  his 
next-of-kin,  according  to  the  law  of 
England. 

£i  the  5th  article  the  Court  declared 
that  the  will  was  duly  executed  in  the 
presence  of  three  credible  witnesses,  in 
such  manner  as  would  be  sufficient,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  law,  to  pass  real 
estates;  but  that  the  testator  having  been 
by  birth  a  subject  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  an  alien,  his 
lands  and  houses  at  Calcutta  (except  his 
interest  in  the  Chandpaul  Ghaut  House, 
which  was  held  by  him  as  mortgagee,  and 
which  had  been  declared  to  be  personal 
estate  by  the  decree  of  the  2nd  December 
1822)  did  not  pass  by  his  will ;  and  that 
there  were  not  proper  parties  to  the  suits, 
nor  sufficient  evidence  before  the  Court 
as  to  the  lands  or  houses  or  other  im- 
movable property  situate  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Calcutta,  but  m  places 
which  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
testator  were  within  the  presidency  of 
Fort  William,  or  some  of  the  provinces 
subject  to  or  forming  part  of  the  presi- 
dency, to  enable  the  Court  to  determine 
whether  the  same  could  or  did  pass  by 
the  will;  and  as  the  Attorney  OeneraZ 
was  not  resident  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court,  and  as  there  was  no  party  to 
the  suit  who  had  made  any  claim  to  the 
lands  and  houses  or  other  real  or  immo- 
vable property  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
it    directed  the  receiver  to  receive  the 

(a)  Grey,  C. J.,  Franks  and  Ryan,  J.J. 

(6)  See  1  Ftilton,  291,  299,  and  Joint  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Appellants  and  Bespondenta' 
Printed  Cases,  p.  142. 


rents  and  profits  of  the  said  immovable 
property,  both  within  Calcutta  as  out  of 
it,  in  the  presidency  of  Fort  "William,  and 
to  pay  the  same  into  the  hands  of  the 
Accountant-General  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

The  decree  then  proceeded  in  the  6th 
article,  to  give  directions  chat  the  amount 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  such  immovable 
estate,  together  with  the  accumulations 
thereon,  should  be  carried  to  a  separate 
account  to  abide  any  claim  which  might 
thereafter  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown;  and  that  the  future  rents  and 
profits  and  produce  of  sales  of  such  im- 
movable property  should  be  carried  to 
another  separate  account. 

In  the  7th  article  the  Court  declared 
that  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
testator  was,  that  the  payment  of  his 
debts  and  legacies  should  first  be  made, 
and  a  sufficient  sum  set  apart  and  secured 
for  the  payment  of  the  several  pensions, 
and  for  the  completing  and  maintaining 
of  the  several  buildings,  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  establishments  in  the  will 
mentioned,  or  so  many  of  them  as  could 
be  lawfully  and  effectually  established  and 
maintained ;  and  for  the  payment  of  all 
salaries,  wages,  and  allowances  in  the  will 
provided  for  supervisors,  servants,  and 
other  persons  to  be  employed  in  and 
about  the  buildings,  institutions,  and 
establishments,  or  any  of  them  ;  and  that 
after  making  such  payments  and  pro- 
visions, if  it  should  be  found  that  the  sum 
remaining  would  exceed  10  lacs  of  rupees, 
the  whole  of  such  surplus  should  be 
divided  into  three  equal  portions,  which 
should  be  respectively  appropriated  and 
applied,  as  far  as  they  could  lawfully  be 
applied,  to  the  same  charitable  institu- 
tions, establishments,  and  uses  at  Cal- 
cutta, Lyons,  and  Lucknow,  to  which 
certain  other  sums  were  bequeathed  and 
made  applicable  by  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  the  will,  and  if  it  should  be 
found  that  the  sum  so  remaining  as  afore- 
said, after  making  all  such  payments  and 
provisions  as  aforesaid,  should  be  less  than 
10  lacs,  then  that  it  should  be  kept  at 
interest  upon  Government  securities  until 
it  should  amount  to  the  sum  of  10  lacs  when 
the  whole  should  be  divided  and  applied  in 
the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purposes. 

In  the  8th  article  the  Court  declared 
that  the  legacy  to  Pierre  Martin  had 
lapsed ;  that  all  other  legacies  except  the 
pensions,  salaries,  and  allowances  had 
been  paid  and  satisfied ;  and  that  1,50,000 
sicca  rupees,  bequeathed  by  the  23rd 
article  of  the  will  for  the  poor  of  Cal- 
cutta, Lucknow,  and  Chandemagore,  and 
a  further  sum  to  provide  for  the  payment 
annually  of  the  5,000  and  1,000  sicca 
rupees  directed  by  the  28th  article  of  the 
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will  to  be  paid  for  the  release  of  prisoners 
for  debt  at  Calcutta,  had  been  paid  bj 
John  Palmer  under  an  order  of  the  Court 
into  the  hands  of  the  Acconntant  General 
of  the  Court,  in  a  cause  of  Uvedale  y. 
Fdlmw, 

In  the  9th  article  the  Court  declared 
that  3,12,090.7.8  sicca  rupees  had  been 
set  aside  for  the  payment  of  pensions  at 
Lucknow. 

In  the  10th  article  it  declared  that  a 
fund  had  been  set  apart  for  a  charitable 
institution  at  Calcutta,  which,  on  the  31st 
December  1830,  amounted  with  the  accu- 
mulations, but  after  deducting  the  pur- 
chase money  of  certain  lands  for  the 
purpose,  to  8,82,856.1 .7  sicca  rupees. 

In  the  11th  article  it  declared  that  the 
2,50,000  sicca  rupees  bequeathe<l  for  a 
charitable  institution  at  Lyons,  together 
with  all  interest  on  it,  and  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  bequest  of  4,000  sicca 
rupees  to  be  paid  annually  for  the  libera- 
tion of  prisoners  there,  had  been  fully 
paid  and  satisfied. 

In  the  12th  article  the  Court  declared 
that  large  sums  had  been  retained  by  the 
executors,  residing  at  Lucknow,  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  applied  in  the  makinfi^  the  tomb, 
building,  garden,  and  establisnments  di- 
rected by  uie  will  of  the  testator. 

In  the  13th  article  the  Court  declared 
that  the  form  of  Govemment  of  Lucknow, 
and  the  circumstances  of  that  country , 
made  it  impossible  that  any  effect  should 
be  giyen  to  the  bequest  of  4,000  sicca 
rupees,  directed  to  be  paid  annually  for 
the  liberation  of  prisoners  at  Lucknow,  in 
the  33rd  article  of  the  will,  aiid  that  such 
bequest  was  consequently  yoid ;  and  that 
the  Court  was  consequently  incompetent 
and  unable  by  itself  to  giye  effect  to  the 
other  bequests  for  charitable  establish- 
ments ana  institutions  at  Lucknow,  which 
is  a  place  beyond  the  limits  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court,  and  not  forming  any 
part  of  the  presidency  of  Fort  William  in 
Bengal ;  but  that  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal  had 
the  means,  and  was  able,  to  giye  effect  to 
the  same,  and  that  the  same  ought  to  be 
carried  into  effect ;  and  that  it  appeared 
by  the  report  of  the  Master,  under  an 
order  made  in  these  causes  on  the  25th 
July  1831,  and  which  report  is  dated  the 
6th  day  of  Noyember  1831,  that  the  Goyer- 
nor  General  in  Council  was  willing  to 
receive  and  apply  such  sums  as  this  Court 
might  decide  to  be  lawfully  applicable  for 
those  purposes. 

And  forasmuch  as  the  testator,  Claude  Mar- 
tin, in  and  by  the  dSrd  article  of  his  said  will, 
hath  expressed  his  desire  and  intention,  that  in 
case  it  should  be  necessary,  the  protection  and 
assistance  of  the  Government  should  be  ob> 


tained,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the 
said  last-mentioned  bequests  and  testamentary- 
dispositions,  this  Court  doth  further  decree  and 
declare  that  if  the  whole  sum  of  2,00,000  sicca 
rupees,  bequeathed  in  the  SSrd  article  of  the 
will  of  the  testator,  Claude  Martin,  for  the 
finishing  the  house  of  Constantia,  had  not  been 
expended  and  applied  for  that  purpose,  what- 
ever may  remain  thereof  ought  to  be  set  apart 
from  the  funds  now  standing  to  the  general 
credit  of  these  causes,  and  applied  as  a  building 
and  repairing  fund  for  the  house  and  establish- 
ment at  Constantia,  and  ought  for  that  purpose 
to  be  paid  to  the  Governor  General  in  Council, 
or  to  some  person  duly  nominated  and  appointed 
by  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to  receive 
the  same;  and  that  out  of  the  same  funds 
standing  to  the  general  credit  of  these  causes,  a 
further  sum  of  1,00,000  sicca  rupees  for  the 
support  of  a  college  and  school  at  Lucknow^ 
bequeathed  in  the  83rd  article  of  the  said  will, 
together  with  accumulations  of  interest  on  the 
same  from  the  death  of  the  testator  until  the 
setting  apart  of  the  same,  ought  also  to  be  set 
apart,  and  the  interest  thereof  irom  time  to 
time,  as  the  same  shall  accrue  and  be  received, 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  or  to  some  person  whom  the  Governor 
Gieneral  in  Council  for  the  time  being  shall 
duly  nominate  and  appoint  to  receive  the  same, 
in  order  that  the  same  may  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  in  the  SSrd  article  of  the  said  will  men- 
tioned ;  and  that  out  of  the  funds  standing  to 
the  general  credit  of  these  causes  the  further 
sum  of  three  lacs  of  rupees  ou^ht  to  be  set 
apart,  and  the  interest  thereof  paid  to  the  Go- 
vernor General  in  Council,  or  to  such  person  or 
persons  as  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
shall  nominate  and  appoint,  in  order  that  there 
may  always  be  allowed  and  paid  the  salaries 
and  allowances  for  supervisors,  servants,  and 
other  attendants  and  persons  to  be  employed  in 
and  about  the  tomb,  building,  and  establish- 
ments at  Constantia,  in  the  said  will  mentioned 
(which  the  decree  then  recapitulated),  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  the  sum,  annually,  of  18,228 
sicca  rupees ; 

and  the  Court  then  proceeded  to  direct 
the  payment  of  any  sums  of  money  which 
had  oeen  expended  in  the  necessary  oare 
and  superintendence  of  the  establishment 
at  Constantia,  under  the  directions  or 
authority  of  the  Master  or  Accountant 
General  of  the  Court. 

By  the  14th  article  it  was  referred  to 
the  Master  to  inquire  what  part  of  the 
funds  in  the  cause  had  arisen  from  the 
rents,  profits,  or  interest  thereon  of  the 
lands  or  houses  situate  in  Calcutta  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Chand-Paul-Ghaut 
house),  and  also  what  houses,  lands,  or 
other  real  immovable  property  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Calcutta,  but  within  the 
presidency  of  Fort  William,  were  in  the 
nands  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
tenure  thereof,  and  the  estate  and  interest 
of  the  testator  therein,  and  what  regula- 
tions or  usages  have  prevailed  and  now 
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prevail  in  the  said  proyinces  beyond  the 
Doandaries  of  Galcntta  as  to  the  right  and 
power  of  European  aliens  to  devise  or  be- 
queath by  will  any  lands,  hoases,  or  other 
real  immovable  property  of  which  they 
may  be  possessed  at  the  time  of  their 
death  wilnin  the  said  provinces, (a)  and  all 
further  inquiries  as  to  whether  anv  such 
immovable  property  had  been  sold,  and 
whatpartof  it  the  receiver  appointed  by 
the  Court  was  in  possession  of,  and  the 
amount  of  the  rents  and  profits  received 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales. 

By  the  15th  article  the  Master  was 
directed  to  inquire,  whether  the  sums  paid 
to  the  Accountant  General  in  the  case  of 
Uvedale  v.  Palmer  were  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  charitable  bequests  and  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  directed  to  be 
set  apart  and  paid,  or  what  further  sum 
might  be  required  to  be  retained  and  set 
Apart  for  that  purpose. 

By  the  16th  article  the  Master  was 
directed  to  inquire  what  pensioners  of 
the  said  testator's  were  then  living ;  and 
whether  any  part  of  the  3,11,300  sicca 
rupees,  which  had  been  set  apiurt  for  the 
payments  of  such  pensions,  might  be 
transferred  back  to  tne  funds  standing  to 
the  general  credit  of  the  causes ;  and  to 
state  some  plan  by  which  the  payments 
might  be  conducted,  so  as  to  prevent  all 
frauds,  and  provide  for  a  gradual  transfer 
back  of  the  whole  to  the  general  credit  of 
the  causes  as  the  pensioners  should  die. 

By  the  17th  article  the  Master  was 
directed  to  inquire  whether  the  whole 
2,00,000  sicca  rupees,  allowed  by  the  33rd 
article  of  the  will,  had  been  applied  to 
that  purpose,  and  what  sum  would  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  bequest  of  1,00,000 
sicca  rupees  for  the  establishment  at  Luck- 
now  in  the  33rd  article  of  the  will  men- 
tioned, together  with  the  accumulations 
of  interest  thereon  from  the  testator's 
death ;  and  whether  any  sums  were  due 
to  persons  employed  about  the  said  esta- 
blishment. 

By  the  18th  article  the  Master  was 
directed  to  inquire  and  report  what  sur- 
plus remained  out  of  the  funds  stand- 
ing in  the  general  credit  of  the  cause, 
after  making  provision  for  all  the  pay- 
ments, reservations,  and  appropriations  to 
separate  accounts,  and  other  matters  and 
things,  by  this  decree  ordered  and  directed. 


(a)  ''  This  inquiry  appears  to  have  been  di- 
rected in  consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
which  arose  at  the  hearing,  Grey,  C.J.,  being 
of  ojnnion  that  the  power  of  the  testator  to 
devise  lands  situate  in  the  Mofossil  stood  on  a 
different  footing  to  that  with  regard  to  lands  in 
Calcutta.  Byan,  J.  (afterwards  Ryan,  C.J.), 
thought  otherwise." — See  the  judgment  of  Byan, 
C.  J.,  in  the  Martin  case,  1  Fulton,  on  pp.  804- 
308. 

Q    61686. 


The  19th  article  contained  the  usual 
directions  as  to  the  taking  of  the  accounts, 
that  all  parties  should  be  allowed  their 
costs  as  between  attorney  and  client,  and 
reserved  further  directions. 

On  the  20th  August  1832  the  appellants 
presented  separate  petitions  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  leave  to  appeal  from  the 
above  decree  to  His  Majesty  in  Council, 
which  was  duly  granted  by  an  order  made 
on  the  9th  of  December  1833;  in  pur- 
suance of  which,  two  petitions  of  appeal 
were  lodged  against  the  decree,  one  by 
the  Mayor  of  Lyons  and  the  other  by 
Ohritiophs  Martin,  Marie  Desgranges  Mar- 
Hn,  Pierre  BaUoffett,  and  C^tiatnenis  wife, 
and  Franfois  Martin. 

Pending  the  proceedings  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  at  Lyons  between  the  Baron 
BambiMd,  the  then  mayor  of  the  city, 
acting  and  stipulating  m  behalf  of  the 
city,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  next-of-kin 
of  General  Martvn  of  the  other,  whereby 
it  was  agreed,  that  as  well  the  sums  that 
the  city  of  Lyons,  as  the  next-of-kin  of 
the  testator,  mi^ht  be  ultimately  decreed 
entitled  to,  arising  from  the  real  or  per- 
sonal estate  of  the  testator,  should  form 
one  common  fund ;  and  that  after  raising 
and  paving  thereout  to  the  Mayor  of 
Lyons  the  sum  therein  mentioned  towards 
defraying  the  char^  of  recovering  and 
remitting  from  India,  the  legacies  ffiven 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city  and  alrea^  re- 
ceived from  India,  the  common  fund  so 
created  should  be  divided  into  five  parts 
whereof  four  fifths  should  be  taken  by  the 
next  of  kin,  to  be  divided  between  them 
according  to  the  respective  rights  of  each, 
and  the  remaining  one  fifth  by  the  city  of 
Lyons  [which  agreement  was  afterwards 
sanctioned  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  late 
King  Charles  10]. 

Li  consequence  of  the  above  agreement 
and  ordinance  the  appellants  presented  a 
petition  to  His  Majesty  in  Council,  praying 
that  the  two  appeals  might  be  consoli- 
dated and  heard  together,  and  that  one 
case  might  be  delivered  in  jointly  by  the 
appellants;  which,  upon  the  consent  of 
the  Attorney  General  (who  claimed  an  in- 
terest for  the  Crown)  and  the  counsel  for 
the  East  India  Company  was  directed. 

The  appellants  submitted  by  their  peti- 
tion of  appeal  that  the  decree  or  decretal 
order  of  25th  of  July  1831,  and  the  order 
of  the  29th  November  1831,  oonfirminsr 
the  report  of  the  5th  November  1831,  and 
also  the  decree  of  the  23rd  February  1832, 
were  erroneous,  and  ou^ht  to  be  reversed 
or  altered  for  the  following,  amongst  other 
reasons: — 

Because  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of 
2nd  December  1822,  having  declared  that  the 
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the  real,  as  the  penooal  estate),  ezoeed 
100,000/.  sterling,  or  about  ten  lacs  of  sicca  ru- 
pees, the  said  sum  of  ten  lacs  is  to  be  applied,  a» 
to  one  third  thereof,  in  increase  of  the  charitable 
institutions  directed  by  the  will  to  be  established 
at  L^ons ;  and  one  other  third  in  increase  of  the 
chantable  institutions  directed  by  the  will  to  be 
established  at  Calcutta ;  and  that  as  to  the  remain- 
ing one  third  thereof,  nven  by  the  will  for  in- 
creasing the  charitable  Institutions  at  Lucknow, 
the  bequest  thereof  has  failed ;  and  that  such  part 
of  the  last-mentioned  one  third  as  consists  o^  or 
has  arisen  from,  the  personal  estate,  is  distribu- 
table amongst  the  next-of-kin  of  the  said  testa- 
tor ;  and  such  part  thereof  as  has  arisen  from  tb& 
real  estate  amongst  the  heir  or  heirs  of  the  said 
testator,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country^ 
where  such  real  estate  is  situate ;  and  also,  that 
any  residue  the  remay  be  of  the  said  testator's  real 
and  personal  estates,  not  amounting  to,  or  any 
there  may  be  exceeding,  the  said  sum  of  ten  laca 
of  sicca  rupees,  is  by  the  veiW  undisposed  of,  and 
ought  in  the  like  manner,  as  to  such  part 
thereof  as  consists  of  personalty,  to  be  distri- 
buted amongst  the  said  testator's  next-of-kin,  and 
as  to  such  part  thereof  as  consists  of  real  estate, 
amongst  the  heir  or  heirs  of  the  testator, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  such 
real  estate  is  situate. 


ttai  estate  of  the  testator  sitnate  in  the  town  of 
Calcutta,  was  of  the  nature  of  freehold  estate, 
and  that  the  heir-at-law  of  the  testator,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  England,  was  entitled  thereto, 
and  to  the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  if  it  should 
be  found  that  the  testator's  will  was  not  duly 
executed  so  as  to  pass  real  estate,  according  to 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  it  was  not  competent  to 
the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse  its  own  decree  of 
2nd  December  1822  by  another  decree  of  2drd 
February  1832,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Court  itself,  and  not  upon  any  claim  or  sug- 
gestion made  by  any  of  the  parties  to  the  suits, 
and  to  declare  in  effect  that  the  said  testator  being 
at  his  death  an  alien,  the  real  estate  in  Calcutta 
had  devolved  on  His  Majesty,  in  virtue  of  his 
prerogative  royal. 

Because  such  declaration  is  contraiy  to  law ; 
for  that  the  law  of  alienage,  whereby  real 
estate  situate  in  this  country,  possessed  by 
aliens,  becomes  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  forms 
no  part  of  the  laws  of  this  country  adopted  in 
any  of  our  possessions  in  India. 

And  becaurie  the  decree  of  28rd  February 
1832  ought  to  have  declared  that  the  real 
estate  passed  by  the  testator's  will,  and  was 
thereby  devised  with,  and  formed  part  of,  the 
general  residue  of  the  testator's  estate. 

Because  the  third  declaration  or  provision  in 
the  decree  of  23rd  Februaiy  1832,  that  the 
testator  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  no  relations 
of  the  whole  blood,  nor  any  heir-at-law,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  law,  is  not  founded  on  any 
evidence  taken  in  the  causes,  and  is  contrary 
to  the  fact,  the  said  testator  having  at  his  death  a 
first  cousin  resident  at  Lyons,  in  France,  he 
being  the  only  son  of  the  eldest  brother  of  the 
whole  blood  to  the  testator's  father,  and  the  heir 
of  the  testator  by  the  English  law. 

Because  the  true  construction  of  the  testator's 
will,  as  to  the  bequests  contained  therein,  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  the  college  for 
chantable  purposes  at  Lucknow,  is,  that  such 
charitable  bequests  have  failed  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  decree  of  23rd  February  1882,  viz., 
<<  that  the  form  of  the  Government  of  Lucknow, 
and  the  circumstances  of  that  country,  make  it 
impossible  that  any  effect  should  be  given  to 
the  bequest  for  liberation  of  prisoners  at  Luck- 
now; and  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  incom- 
petent and  unable  by  itself  to  give  effect  to  the 
other  bequests  for  charitable  establishments  and 
institutions  at  Lucknow,  which  is  a  place  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 
and  not  forming  any  part  of  the  Presidency  of 
Fort  William  in  Bengal " ;  and  the  Supreme 
Court  had  not  power  to  direct  the  payment  of 
any  fimds  for  the  purposes  of  the  Lucknow 
College  to  the  Governor  General  in  Council ; 
but  uiat,  upon  the  same  charities  not  being 
capable  of  being  carried  into  execution,  from 
any  cause  whatever,  the  right  of  the  next-of- 
kin,  and  heir  or  heirs  respectively,  of  the  tes- 
tator thereupon  accrued  to  the  sums  and  pro- 
perty given  for  such  purposes,  as  being  undis- 
posed of  by  the  testator's  will. 

Because  the  true  construction  of  the  tes- 
tator's will,  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  residue, 
is  that  if,  after  payment  of  his  debts  and  legacies, 
the  residue  (including  in  such  residue  as  well 


Because  inquiries  being  directed  by  the  said 
decree  of  22nd  February  1832,  as  to  what  real 
or  immovable  property  the  testator  held  at  his 
death,  situate  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Cal- 
cutta, but  within  the  presidency  of  Fort  William, 
or  the  prorinces  subject  to  or  forming  part  of 
the  said  presidency,  and  also  as  to  the  tenure 
thereof,  and  the  testator's  interest  therein,  and 
his  power  to  dispose  thereof  by  his  will,  and 
respecting  the  rents  thereof,  and  the  accumula- 
tions of  the  same,  an  inquiry  ought  also  to  have 
been  directed  as  to  who  is  or  are  entitled  to  the 
said  real  or  immovable  property,  and  rents  and 
accumulations,  subject  to  the  testator's  power 
of  disposition  over  the  same. 

Because  it  appearing  by  the  testator's  will 
and  the  pleadings  in  the  causes  that  the  testa- 
tor had  houses,  lands,  and  other  real  property  or 
immovable  property,  not  within  the  presidency  of 
Fort  William,  or  the  provinces  subject  thereto — 
for  instance,  at  Lucknow,  where  the  Mahomedan 
law  prevails  and  elsewhere, — the  decree  ought  to 
have  directed  the  like  inquiries  in  all  respects, 
so  far  as  necessary,  respecting  such  houses, 
lands,  and  real  and  immovable  property — ^the 
tenure  thereof,  and  the  estate  and  interest  of  the 
testator  therein^the  regulations  and  usages 
respecting  the  right  and  power  to  devise  and 
bequeath  the  same — the  particulars  of  the  rents 
thereof,  and  who  has  received  the  same  since  the 
testator's  death,  and  respecting  the  accumu- 
lations, thereof, — ^and  also  as  to  who  is  or  are 
entitled  to  the  same  real  or  immovable  property, 
subject  to  the  testator's  power  of  disposition 
thereof  by  his  will,  as  by  the  same  decree  were 
and  ought  to  have  been  directed  respecting  the 
testator's  real  and  immovable  property  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Calcutta,  but  within  the  pre- 
sidency of  Fort  William,  or  the  provinces  subject 
to,  or  forming  part  of,  that  presidency. 

Because  it  being  found  by  the  Haster'a  report 
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of  the  8rd  Febroary  1880,  that  the  Mahomedan 
law  makes  no  distinction  between  heirs  and 
next-of-kin,  the  real  or  immoTable  property 
situate  in  snch  countries  where  the  Mahomedan 
law  is  the  law  of  the  country,  is  to  be  considered 
as  personal  estate,  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
of  Uie  testator's  will,  and  the  same  ought  to  have 
been  so  decreed  accordingly  ;  and  because  as  to 
all  the  testator's  houses  and  lands,  and  real  and 
immovable  property,  as  well  in  as  out  of  Cal- 
cutta, the  same  being,  as  appellants  are  advised, 
in  fact,  lawfully  devised  by  the  said  testator,  the 
Court  should  have  decreed  and  provided  that, 
subject  to  the  specific  devises,  bequests,  and  direc- 
tions contained  in  the  will,  all  the  testator's  real 
and  personal  estates,  wherever  nituate,  should,  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  values  thereof,  bear  a 
due  proportion  of  his  legacies,  charitable  and 
others;  and  the  decree  should  also  have  pro- 
vided that  all  the  estates  should  bear  a  due 
proportion  of  the  costs  of  the  suits,  and  the 
proceedings  in  the  same,  or  at  least  of  some 
portion  of  such  costs,  or,  at  least,  aud  so  far  as 
the  apportionment  could  not  then  be  made,  the 
decree  should  have  contained  proper  reserva- 
tions with  a  view  to  such  ultimate  apportion- 
ment of  the  legacies  and  costs,  subject  to  the 
inquiries  directed,  or  which  ought  to  have  been 
diiected,  respecting  the  testator's  real  and  im- 
movable property  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Calcutta. 

On  the  part  of  the  respondents,  the 
East  India  Company,  it  was  snggested 
that  in  the  event  of  its  being  holden  that 
any  part  of  General  Martin*8  estate  did 
not  pass  under  his  will  on  account  of  his 
being  an  alien,  or  otherwise,  very  impor- 
tant questions  woTild  arise  which,  regard 
being  had  to  the  state  of  proceedings  in 
the  Court  below,  conld  not  there  be  pro- 
perly raised  or  decided ;  and  the  respon- 
dents farther  snggested  that  in  case  any 
charitable  bcqnests  in  the  will  could  not 
be  execated  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
the  testator,  the  same  would  have  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  respondents ;  and  they 
submitted  that  the  decree  of  the  28rd 
February  1832  ought,  so  far  as  it  affected 
the  charities  at  Calcutta  and  Lncknow,  to 
be  affirmed  for  the  following  amongst  other 
reasons : — 

First,  Because  the  bequests  for  distribution  of 
alms  to  the  poor  and  the  liberation  of  poor  pri- 
soners for  debt  at  Calcutta,  were  valid  bequests, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
suits  for  the  general  administration  of  the  assets 
of  the  testator,  to  inquire  whether  sufficient 
sums  had  been  applied  out  of  his  assets  for 
securing  the  payment  of  those  bequests. 

Secondly,  Because  the  bequest  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  college  at  Lucknow  was  a  valid 
bequest,  and  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
and  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  carry  it  into  e&ct  was  strictly  regular  and 
proper,  (a) 

(a)  See  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
No.  SOS. 


On  behalf  of  the  Crown  it  was  iusisted—- 

That  His  Majesty  is  entitled  to  all  the  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  situate  within  the 
town  of  Calcutta,  or  the  presidencies  of  Fort 
William,  or  provinces  subject  thereto,  of  which 
the  testator,  Claude  Martin,  an  alien,  died  seised 
or  possessed,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

That  His  Majesty  is  entitled  to  the  4,000 
sicca  rupees  directed  to  be  paid  annually  for 
the  liberation  of  prisoners  at  Lucknow,  the  said 
bequest  having  been  decreed  to  be  void;  the 
said  4,000  sicca  rupees  per  annum  to  be  dis- 
posed  of  by  His  Majesty  to  such  charitable 
purposes  as  he  shall  be  advised. 

That  His  Majesty  is  entitled  also  to  any  other 
bequest  for  charitable  purposes  which  should  be 
considered  and  adjudged  incapable  of  taking 
effect,  to  be  disposed  of  by  His  Majesty  as 
above  stated. 

That  the  will  does  not  devise  the  testator's 
real  estate  for  the  use  of  either  of  the  charitable 
institutions ;  but  if  it  did  such  devise  would  be 
void  by  the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  and  the  real 
estate  would  escheat  to  the  Crown  for  want  of 
heirs  of  the  whole  blood  of  the  testator. 

Tinney,  K.O.,(a)  and  Pemberton,  K.C.,(&) 
for  the  appellants. 

Tvnney,  K.C.,  contended  that  three 
points  arose:  1.  Whether  the  law  of 
England  as  to  aliens  applies  to  real  estates 
in  Calcntta  so  as  to  prevent  the  lands  of 
General  Marii/n  passing  by  his  will ;  2. 
Whether  the  College  of  Constantia  House 
in  Lncknow,  without  the  territories  of  the 
East  India  Company,  can  be  established 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta;  and» 
3.  Whether  the  various  legacies  be- 
queathed by  General  Martin  are  charged 
on  the  real  as  weU  as  the  personal  estate. 
If  this  Court  should  be  of  opinion  in  the 
affirmative  on  the  first  point,  and  should 
hold  with  the  Court  below  that  Greneral 
Martin,  being  an  alien,  was  incapable  of 
devising  his  lands,  and,  consequently,  that 
those  situate  in  Calcntta  cannot  pass  by  the 
will,  then  a  question  will  arise  between 
the  Crown  and  the  East  India  Company,  to 
whom  such  lands  revert.  With  that 
question,  however,  the  appellants  have 
nothing  to  do,  it  being  their  business  only 
to  insist  before  your  Lordships  that  no 
forfeiture  has  occurred  in  consequence  of 
alienage  either  to  the  Crown  or  the  East 
India  Company. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  whether 
the  legacy  given  to  establisn  the  College 
of  Constantia  House  is  capable  of  being 
carried  into  effect,  the  appellants  insist 
that  from  the  evidence  in  the  Court  below 
it  is  clear  that  it  cannot ;  but  if  yonr 
Lordships  shall  be  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
a  question  will  then  arise  to  whom  the 

(a)  Afterwards  a  Master  in  Chancery.  The 
appeUanU'  case  is  signed  by  W.  H.  Tinney  and 
J.  L.  Knight 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Kingidown. 

T  2 
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fnnds  in  qneetion  belong  P  The  mayor  of 
Lyons  contends  that  thoy  must  fall  into 
the  general  residue,  while  the  appellants 
the  next  of  kin  claim  an  exclusive  title  to 
them,  and  the  Grown,  or  the  Adyocate 
General,  on  the  other  hand  insist  thej 
must  be  appropriated  to  some  other  chari- 
table scheme. 

In  the  third  place,  respecting  the 
residuary  estate,  the  question  is  to  whom 
the  residue  belongs,  whether  wholly  to 
the  next-of-kin  or  whether  so  much  as  is 
real  estate  is  vested  in  the  heir-at-law,  or 
whether  the  whole,  both  real  and  personal, 
is  not,  by  the  terms  of  the  wiU,  to  be 
divided  among  the  several  charities  men- 
tioned by  the  testator.  If  that  be  so,  then 
80  much  as  would  go  to  the  Lucknow 
charity  must  go  to  the  heir-at-law  so  far 
as  it  18  resd  estate,  and  to  the  next-of-kin 
80  far  as  it  is  personal.  These  are  the 
points  which  arise  in  this  case,  and  which 
it  is  now  my  duty  to  bring  successively 
before  the  Court. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  law  of  alienage 
applying  in  this  case,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
point  has  been  an  after  consideration.  No 
one  who  reads  the  will  of  General  Mcurtin 
can  doubt  thac  he  was  not  an  Englishman, 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  Frenchman  was 
notorious  to  all  India.  And  in  one  of  the 
earlier  decrees  (a)  made  in  these  suits,  an 
inquiry  is  actually  directed  to  ascertain 
who  is  the  heir  of  General  Martin  accord- 
ing to  the  English  law :  and  a  declaration 
that  in  case  the  will  of  the  testator  should 
be  found  not  to  have  been  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  that  portion 
of  the  real  estates  of  General  Mwrtin  which 
is  situate  in  Calcutta  is  declared  to  belong 
to  his  heir-at-law  according  to  the  English 
law.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that 
neither  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  the  East 
India  Company,  nor  any  other  person 
interested  m  the  question,  ever  thought 
of  raising  the  objection  of  alienage  at  that 
time.  But  let  us  see  to  what  the  objection 
amounts.  The  general  principle  applicable 
to  this  question  is  stated  by  Mr.  Justice 
BlackaUmet^))  and  the  principles  there 
stated  do  not  merely  apply  to  wnat  we  call 
civilised  countries,  but  even  to  such  as 
are  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarity,  inhabited 
as  our  possessions  in  America  were,  by 
wild  Indians,  which  countries,  though  not 
inhabited  countries  in  the  general  sense, 
are  countries  nevertheless  having  inhabi- 
tants, and,  therefore,  having  some  sort  of 
law  of  their  own,  and  consequently  the 
English  laws  only  prevail  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  been  positively  intro- 
duced.   Now,  we  submit  that  the  English 


(a)  Decree  on  fbrther  directions,  2nd  Decem- 
ber 1828.   See  above,  p.  663. 
(6)  1  Bl.  Comm.  p.  107. 


law  of  alienage  has  never  been  introduced 
into  Calcutta.  No  Act  of  Parliament,  no 
charter  mentions  it;  but  I  gather  that 
there  in  some  notion  that  if  the  English 
law  relating  to  real  property  is  found  to 
prevail,  then  you  are  to  presume  that  the 
English  law  prevails  in  nil  other  respects, 
and  that  it  is  upon  this  assumption  that 
it  is  contended  that  the  law  of  alienage 
has  been  introduced. 

The  case  of  Freeman  v.  Favrlie,  decided 
b^  Lord  Lyndhwrsi  in  I828,(a)  for  the  first 
time  determined  that  houses  and  lands  in 
Calcutta  are  of  the  nature  of  freehold  pro- 
perty; that  is,  as  between  subject  and 
subject.  That  is  the  only  authority ;  and 
if  relied  on  as  establishing  that  the  whole 
system  of  tenure  according  to  English 
law  prevails  in  India  will  be  found  to  be 
very  far  short  of  such  a  conclusion.  By 
the  21  Oeo.  3.  c.  70.,  which  was  passed  to 
explain  and  amend  the  13  Oeo.  3.  c.  63., 
under  which  the  Supreme  Court  at  Cal- 
cutta was  erected,  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  Mahomedans  and  G^ntoos(&)  are  re- 
cognised and  reserved, (c)  although  the  laws 
of  England  are  in  many  respects  intro- 
duced as  between  Europeans  and  English- 
men resident  at  Calcutta.  Now,  assum- 
ing the  law  of  alienage  to  apply  to  those 
subject  to  the  English  law,  is  General 
Martin^  a  foreigner,  not  resident  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
even  within  the  territories  of  the  Bast 
India  Company,  to  be  deemed  an  English- 
man, and  made  liable  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  purpose  of 
incurring  a  forfeiture  of  his  estate  P  Such 
a  law  is  too  palpably  unjust  to  prevaiL 
We  admit  he  might  be  subject  to  the 
criminal  law,  because  he  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Company,  and  might  be 
summoned  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court ;  but  that  could  not  affect  his  per- 
sonal status  or  his  civil  rights.  Let  the 
Court  look  at  the  extent  of  ii\justice  which 
the  doctrine  contended  for  would  work. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  a  foreigner  by  birth, 
but  domiciled  in  the  East  Inaies,  acquiring 
a  large  fortune,  and  induced  to  invest  it 
in  the  country  in  which  he  is  residing ; 
every  facility  is  given  him;  he  is  per- 
mitted to  purchase  lands,  to  hold  them 
when  purchased  unmolested,  and  without 
any,  even  the  most  distant  supposition, 
that  immediately  on  his  death  the  (Go- 
vernment of  the  country  which  has  thus 
afforded  him  pi*otection  and  encourage- 
ment, will  turn  round  and  lay  claim  to 
his  estate,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an 

(a)  1  Moo.  Ind.  App.  805 ;  2  St.  Tr.  N.S. 
1000. 

(6)  See  Halhed*s  Laws  of  the  Qentoos,  zxii. 
ed.  1776. 

(c)  Sec.  17. 
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more  to  do  with  the  funds  of  the  testator. 
It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  Goyernor 
General  as  capable  of  carrying  the  charity 
into  effect,  the  establishment  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  charity  being  entirely  at 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  King  of  Oude, 
We  submit,  therefore,  that  this  legacy 
cannot  take  effect ;  and  the  question  then 
arises,  what  becomes  of  the  fund  ? 

Upon  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
quire, what  is  the  law  of  this  country  with 
respect  to  charitable  bequests  P 

ITinn^  referred  to  Moggridge  v.  TKack- 
wdLt(a)  Cforhyn  v.  Fre}ich,{h)  Attorney  Gene- 
ral V.  Bishop  of  Oxford,{c)  Attorney  General 
V.  BouLibee^idyi 

If  a  trustee  intervened,  or  if  the  King 
of  Ovde  was  himself  willing  to  receive  the 
fund,  there  woiild  be  no  difficulty.  But 
the  question  really  is,  how  can  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  the  Governor  General 
carr^  this  trust  into  eGTect,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  intentions  of  the  testator  P 

This  is  no  case  for  the  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  cypree,  for  the  whole 
chariiy  must  fail  for  want  of  power  to 
execute  it.  There  is  no  general  charitable 
intention  to  be  found  in  this  will.  By  the 
first  article  a  fund  is  to  be  set  apart  to  ac- 
cumulate, the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
applied  by  the  executors — 
**ti8  they  would  devise  with  themselves  and 
with  the  best  advice  they  could  receive." 

[This  is  not  such  a  charitable  intention 
as  any  Court  can  execute.  With  respect 
to  the  sum  of  4,000  sicca  rupees  given  to 
liberate  prisoners,  if  that  sum  is  not  re- 
quisite it  is  directed  by  the  testator  to- 
accumulate.  The  King  of  Ovde  having  re- 
pudiated this  gift  the  accumulation  be- 
comes indefinite ;  and,  though  not  subject 
to  the  ThMmeon  Act,(e)  which  applies 
only  to  England,  the  Court  will  not  carry 
sucn  direction  into  effect,  but  will  vacate 
the  trust,  and  declare  the  fund  to  foruk^ 
part  of  the  residue. 

in.  The  only  remaining  question  is^ 
whether  this  is  a  mixed  fund  P  In  respect 
to  this,  the  original  decree  of  the  Court 
below  is  insufficient  in  not  directing  an 
inquiry  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  tenure 
of  the  lands  possessed  bv  the  testator  be- 
sides those  situate  in  Calcutta.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  in 
entire  ignorance  on  this  subject,  yet  it 
has  appointed  its  own  officer  receiver  of 
the  real  estate,  and  has  taken  possession 
of  all  the  funds  directed  to  accumulate  and 
which  are  the  Bubject  matter  of  dispute.] 

Pen^befrUm,  K.C.:  There  are  but  two 
points  upon   which  I  shall   trouble  the 


alien,  and  could  not  acquire  lands.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  lands  in  Calcutta  were 
legally  conveyed  to  him,  and  the  decree 
of  the  Court  below  involves  this  palpable 
absurdity,  that  the  real  estate  in  Calcutta 
is  declared  not  to  pass  by  the  will,  though 
the  will  itself  is  aeclared  to  be  well  exe- 
cuted to  pass  real  estate.  What  confines 
the  law  of  alienage,  if  it  prevail  at  all,  to 
the  district  of  Calcutta  only  P  The  tenure 
of  the  real  estate  at  Lucknow  and  Calcutta 
must  be  the  same,  if  the  laws  of  England 
prevail  respecting  the  descent  of  real  es- 
tates, which  the  decree  declares  without 
distinction  to  be  well  devised  according  to 
the  Statute  of  Frauds.  But  the  right  of 
the  Crown  to  the  real  estates  of  aliens 
exists  only  in  those  Colonies  where  the 
English  laws  have  been  exclusively  esta- 
blished; and  neither  English  tenures  or 
the  English  laws  of  real  property  have 
ever  been  by  treaty,  charter,  statute,  or 
custom  established  or  introduced  into  the 
town  of  Calcutta,  or  the  Presidency,  ex- 
cept as  respects  British  subjects. 

There  can  be  no  escheat  until  office 
found  (a) ;  there  must  be  a  record  to  entitle 
the  Crown  to  claim ;  there  is  no  process 
aualagous  to  the  writ  of  inquiry,  and  no 
Court  of  Exchequer  into  which  the  writ 
can  be  returned;  the  absence  of  all  ma- 
chinery shows  the  object  it  is  intended  for 
does  not  exist. 

II.  [As  to  the  establishment  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Constantia  House  at  Lucknow, 
Tvnn^  said :]  The  amount  of  the  evidence 
is,  that  the  King  of  Oude  has  no  objection 
to  the  establislunent of  the  college;  that 
is,  so  far  as  respects  the  educational  part 
of  it,  for  he  expressly  objects  to  any  foun- 
dation for  the  relief  of  prisoners.  What 
certainty  is  there  that  he  may  not  change 
his  mind  to-morrow  P  In  order  to  enable 
a  court  of  equity,  which  the  Supreme 
Court  is,  to  carry  a  charitable  trust  into 
execution,  it  must  be  satisfactorily  shown 
to  the  Court  that  it  has  the  means  of 
carrying  the  intention  of  the  testator  fully 
into  efiect.  In  the  case  of  The  Provost, 
BaiUffs,  ^c.  of  EdirAwrgh  v.  AvheTy,(h) 
the  Court  of  Chancery  held  that  they 
could  not  order  the  distribution  of  a  legacy 
to  be  applied  to  a  charity  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  there  being  a  specific  devise  to  the 
plaintiffs.  Lord  Kardwiche  directed  the 
funds  to  be  handed  over  to  them  as  trus- 
tees, to  be  applied  as  they  thought  fit. 
Here  there  is  no  bequest  of  the  sum  to 
carry  this  charity  into  effect  to  the  execu- 
tors, which  would  make  them  trustees, 
and  enable  the  Court  to  direct  the  funds 
to  be  paid  to  them.  They  have  accounted 
and  been  discharged,   and  have  nothing 

(a)  5  Rep.  526 ;  1  Lecm.  47 ;  4  Leon.  82 ; 
Co.  Litt.  26 
(6)  Amb.  186. 


(a)  7  Ves.  86. 

(6)  4  Yes.  418. 

(c)  1  Bro.  CO.  444n. 

(<0  2  Yes.  Jon.  880. 

(O  89  h  40  Geo.  8.  0.  89. 
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Court :  (1.)  As  to  the  testator's  oharacter 
of  alien.  (2.)  As  to  the  beqnest  to  the 
Lucknow  charity.  The  first  is  one  of  the 
utmost  imporbance ;  it  applies  not  only  to 
this  property,  but  to  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  land  in  Calcutta,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  aliens.  It  was  first  broached  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  an  action  of  eject- 
ment. Doe  an  the  demise  of  Pouchdette  v. 
Stansbwry^  executor,  when  the  lessor  of 
the  plaintiff,  appearing  by  the  evidence  to 
be  a  French-bom  subject  was  non-suited, 
the  objection  being  taken,  not  bv  the 
counsel  or  parties  in  the  action,  but  oy  the 
Court  itself  and  non-suit  entered  thereon, 
notwithstanding  a  motion  was  subse- 
quently made  on  the  part  of  the  lessor  of 
me  plaintiff  to  set  aside  the  non-suit.  This 
is  the  only  instance  that  the  records  of 
the  Supreme  Court  contain,  wherein 
the  right  of  aliens  to  hold  or  convey  real 
estate  in  Calcutta,  has  ever  been  im- 
peached, but  that  decision,  at  the  most, 
admits  the  principle  only  as  between  sub- 
ject and  subject,  and  by  no  means  decides 
that  such  a  rule  prevails  between  the 
subject  and  the  Crown,  which  depends 
upon  the  prerogative  attaching  to  the 
Eang  as  supreme  lord  of  the  fee,  and  not 
upon  the  tenure  or  the  status  of  any 
particular  individual. 

But  there  is  besides  this  peculiar  dijBi- 
culiy  in  the  position  now  insisted  on,  that 
it  is  made  applicable  to  British  subjects 
alone.  It  is  admitted  that  both  Maho- 
medans  and  Qentoos  may  hold  lands, 
according  to  their  own  law,  and  these  the 
law  of  escheat  does  not  attach ;  but  when 
lands  are  in  tbe  possession  of  a  French- 
man, although  a  British  subject,  they 
become  liable  to  escheat,  he,  in  fact, 
being,  by  reason  of  his  being  an  alien, 
incapable  of  holding  or  transmitting  them. 

Such  a  proposition  is,  upon  the  face  of 
it,  untenable.  It  presumes  a  partial  and 
not  a  general  application  of  the  law  of 
forfeiture.  If  it  does  not  apply  to  Maho- 
medan  or  G^ntoo  aliens  why  should  it  to 
French,  Armenian,  or  Dutch  P  It  is  said 
that  the  case  of  Freeman  v.  FoMrUe  affords 
the  principle  for  this  doctrine,  and  that 
the  circumstance  of  lands  in  Calcutta, 
being  held  by  a  pottah,(a)  which  is  there 
alladed  to,  shows  that  they  are  of  feudal 
tenure,  and  subject  therefore  to  the  supe- 
rior lord,  as  owner  of  the  fee.  No  such 
principle  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  that  case ;  it 
is  expressly  statea  by  him  that  it  appears, 
upon  the  very  face  of  the  pottah,  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  fiscal  regulation, 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 

(a)  **  A  document  specifying  the  conditions  on 
which  lands  are  held ;  a  lease  or  other  document 
securing  riffhts  in  land  or  house  propert}'."— 


the  tribute  to  which  the  land  is  subje(St. 
Sir  Henry  BuBBeUf  formerly  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  whose 
opinion  is  cited  by  Lord  Lyndhv/rst,  states 
that  it  is  no  evidence  of  title  which  the 
form  of  it  confirms.  But  the  case  of  Free- 
man V.  Favrlie  goes  much  further,  for  on 
referring  to  what  are  denominated  the  Per- 
manent Eegulations  relative  to  Calcutta, 
the  noble  and  learned  judge  expressly 
negatives  the  assumption  that  the  Crown 
ever  had  any  feudal  title  to  land  in  India. 

It  is  not  very  clear  whether  the  title  of 
the  Crown  arises  from  escheat,  because 
there  is  no  other  owner  of  the  property,  or 
in  some  other  way.  Mr.  Justice  Blach' 
stone  says : — 

**  Aliens  are  incapable  of  taking  by  descent 
or  inheriting,  for  they  are  not  allowed  to  have 
any  inheritable  blood  in  them,  rather,  indeed, 
upon  a  principal  of  national  or  civil  policy  than 
upon  any  reasons  strictly  feudal."(«) 

The  title  seems  to  accrue  to  the  superior 
lord  bv  escheat,  so  that  if  the  land  be 
copyhold  it  would  go  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  and  not  to  the  Crown :  and  if  that 
be  so,  there  is  an  end  to  the  question 
here,  for  the  Crown  does  not  pretend  to 
be  the  feudal  lord  of  the  territories  in  the 
East  Indies.  In  Bombay  the  land  is  at 
this  day  granted  to  be  held  of  the  manor 
of  East  Qrinstead.(&)  It  is  clear,  from 
the  authorities  already  cited,  that  the 
natives  in  the  East  Indies  possessed  laws 
of  their  own  respecting  property  before 
they  became  subject  to  the  Crown  of 
England.  The  laws  of  England,  therefore, 
can  only  prevail  there  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  introduced  bv  char- 
ter or  usage ;  and  the  question  then  is, 
has  this  law  of  forfeiture,  as  applicable  to 
aliens,  ever  been  so  introduced?  The 
right  of  aliens  to  possess  land  was  never 
questioned  till  the  year  1826.  By  the 
Mahomedan  law,  existing  at  Calcutta 
previous  to  its  acquisition  by  the  English, 
aliens  domiciled  in  that  country  were 
entitled  to  hold  houses,  lands,  and  real 
estate,  and  to  sell,  bequeath,  and  transmit 
the  same  to  their  heirs  or  others,  not 
being  alien  onemies,  in  like  manner  as 
personal  estate ;  and,  since  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  English  at  Calcutta,  aliens 
of  all  nations  have  been  encouraged  to 
settle  there,  (c)  and  have  accoi^dingly 
acquired  real  estate,  so  that  a  large  pro- 

(a)  2  Bl.  Conun.  249. 

(6)  Qy.  £^t  Greenwich.  See  Macaulay's 
Speeches,  181  (ed.  Lond.  1854).  In  many  of 
the  colonies  lands  were  granted  to  be  holden  of 
the  King  *'  in  free  and  common  socage  as  of  his 
manor  of  East  Greenwich.*' — See  two  opinions 
on  the  royal  right  of  escheats  to  such  lands  in 
Tirginia  and  New  Jersey,  1  Chalmers'  Opinions, 
122, 123. 

(c)  See  Charter,  24  Sept.,  II  Geo.  1. 
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portion  of  the  land  in  Calcatta  is  at  this 
time  held  by  aliens,  or  persons  deriving 
title  throngh  aliens.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Snpreme  Gonrt(a)  lands  so 
held  have  been  recognised  and  dealt  with 
by  the  Oonrt.  In  1815  the  Gonrt  admitted 
the  will  of  Chhriel  Frignon,  an  alien  born, 
and  a  subject  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
in  the  will  so  declared  to  be,  to  probate, 
and  permitted  possession  to  be  taken  of 
the  lands  and  houses  in  Calcutta,  thereby 
bequeathed,  by  the  devises  and  legatees. 
In  Emin  v.  Emin,  in  1816,  the  Court 
assigned  dower  to  the  widow  of  an  Arme- 
nian. These  are  instances  from  the  records 
of  the  Court.  By  the  charter,  8th  June 
1753,  granting  a  corporation,  composed  of 
til  mayor  and  nine  aldermen,  to  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  Fort  William,  in  Calcutta,  it 
was  provided  that  of  the  nine  aldermen 
seven  at  least  should  be  natural-bom  sub- 
jects, the  remaining  two  might  be  foreign 
Protestants,  the  subjects  of  any  other 
prince  or  State  in  amity  with  the  King. 

Now  the  King  cannot  grant  letters  of 
denization  except  by  letters  patent,  and 
without  letters  of  denization  or  naturaliza- 
tion an  alien  cannot,  in  this  country,  hold 
lands ;  nor  can  the  Crown  grant  a  licence 
to  an  alien  to  hold  an  office  of  trust ;  and 
yet  in  the  charter  of  1753  not  only  are 
aliens  entitled  to  form  part  of  the  corpora- 
tioDy  but  by  a  subsequent  clause,  the  pre- 
sident, or  any  three  of  them,  two  of  whom 
may  be  aliens,  are  empowered  to  hold 
quarter  sessions,  and  to  try  all  offences 
except  high  treason.  So  that  an  alien 
who,  it  is  said,  cannot  hold  lands  or  exe- 
•oute  a  trust  is  by  this  charter  expressly 
invested  with  the  highest  functions  of 
justice — ^that  of  administering  the  cri- 
minal law  of  the  country. 

[n.  With  regard  to  the  validity  of  the 
bequest  to  Luoknow  College  the  gift  is 
cipecific.  Can  this  specific  bequest  be 
executed?  The  Master,  by  his  report, 
assumes  it  cannot.  The  Court  purposes  to 
pay  the  whole  fund  over  to  the  Grovemor 
General,  to  be  applied  by  him  as  he  may 
think  proper.  JNow  to  what  does  this 
prooeeoing  amount  but  to  a  confirmation 
of  the  Master's  original  opinion?  And 
what  rieht  have  the  Court  to  deal  with 
the  funa  if  they  cannot  apply  it  as  the 
testator  directed?  The  principle  of  the 
doctrine  of  cypres  is  not  capable  of  being 
applied  where  the  bequest  is  specific.  The 
conseauence,  therefore,  is  that  it  must  fall 
into  the  residue,  and  be  divided  between 
the  Mayor  of  Lyons  and  the  next-of-ldn, 
according  to  the  arrangement  entered 
into  between  them. 

Spamhie,  Seneant,  and  E.  J.  Lloyd,  for 
the  JSast  India  Company. 


(a)  26  March  1774, 14  Geo.  8. 


Spanhie,  Serjeant:  We  a|)pear  here,  not 
as  original  parties  to  the  suit  in  the  Court 
below,  but  as  representing  the  East  India 
Company, (a)  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
decision  of  that  Court;,  claim  an  interest 
in  the  property  in  question,  and  by  the 
arrangement  already  alluded  to,  have  been 
made  respondents  upon  this  appeal.  The 
question  now  submitted  to  the  Court  is 
one  of  infinite  importance,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  value  of  the  lands,  for  they 
are  of  comparatively  small  account,  but  as 
affecting  a  very  large  portion  of  the  terri- 
tories in  the  East  Indies.  The  population 
of  Calcutta  is  the  most  mixed  of  any  in 
the  world,  Portuguese,  French,  Arme- 
nians, besides  natives;  most  of  whom 
would  be  aliens  under  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  yet  have  been  accustomed  to 
transfer  lands,  the  title  to  which  is  now 
become  insecure  by  reason  of  the  new 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that,  if  the  English 
law  of  alienage  applies  to  lands  in  the 
East  Indies,  it  must  operate  in  this  case. 
The  only  question,  therefore,  is,  whether 
that  law  has  been  introduced.  The  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  establishment  of 
English  law  m  our  colonies  are  to  be 
found  in  Lord  Mansfield's  judgment  in 
Gamp^eU  v.  JTaZZ,(6)  and  in  Chahn&r'$ 
Opinions  ;  and  the  whole  question  must 
turn  upon  how  much  of  the  English  law 
has  been  introduced  into  Calcutta.  This 
must  depend  upon  the  force  and  effect  of  the 
charters,  whicn  have  at  various  times  been 
^ven  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  which 
it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  examine. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  Calcutta 
was  obtained  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany by  purchase  from  the  proprietors, 
who  were  the  zemindars;  and  by  an 
indenture  dated  22nd  July  1702,  the  old 
company  conveyed  to  the  new  company 
amongst  other  possessions.  Fort  WiUiam 
in  Bengal,  and  the  factories  of  Chutter- 
nuttee,  with  a  large  territory  thereto 
belonging ;  which  conveyance  was  recog- 
nised and  confirmed  by  the  award  of  Lord 
GodoJpUn,  29th  September  1708.(6)  In 
1726  the  first  charter  for  incorporating  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  at  Maaras«patnam> 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  and  for  erecting  a 
mayor's  court,  and  other  courts,  at  each  of 
those  settlements,  was  granted  by  King 
George  the  First.  In  that  charter  it  is 
recited  that — 

".the  United  Company  have,  by  the  strict  and 
equitable  distribation  of  justice  witidu  the 
towns,  fortii,  factories,  and  places  belonging  to 
the  said  Company,  in  the  East  Indies  and  other 

(a)  See  the  judgment  of  Grant,  J.,  in  the 
Martin  case,  1  Fulton,  pp.  269,  270. 

(6)  Cowp.  204  ;  Lofft.  655. 

(c)  See  Brace's  Annals  of  the  Bast  Tn4^ 
Company,  8,  Appendix. 
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shape  of  a  sort  of  quit-rent.  At  the 
period  we  are  now  speaking  of,  the 
European  population  was  inconsiderable, 
neither  fixed  or  permanent,  but  constantly 
changing,  and  consisted  rather  of  traTef- 
ling  merchants,  and  persons  in  their 
employ,  than  of  any  fixed  or  stationaiy 
body.  Had  the  law  of  English  tenures 
then  prevailed,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible  to  carry  it  into  effect,  as  it  is 
probable  that  in  case  of  intestacy,  no  such 
person  as  the  heir-at-law  would  have  been 
to  be  found  in  the  country.  But  in  truth, 
as  far  as  the  law  of  tenure  existed,  the 
Mahomedan  must  have  prevailed. 

The  natural  course  is  to  consider  the 
law  of  real  property  according  to  the  lex- 
loci  in  the  East  Indies  ;  that,  then,  would 
be  the  Mahomedan  law ;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  English  law  could  not  be  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  a  country  conquered, 
as  Jamaica,  or  ceded,  where  the  law  of  the 
mother-country  becomes,  ex  concessu,  the 
law  of  the  colony.  In  such  case  the  law 
previously  existing  is  tabula  rasa,  and  the 
new  law  prevails  to  its  full  extent.  The 
prevalence  of  such  a  law  in  India  has 
never  been  heard  of  till  the  recent  de> 
cision  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta. 
At  Madras  it  has  not  even  yet  been  intro- 
duced, all  real  propertv  being  held  there 
to  be  chattels  only,  and  parsed  and  trans- 
ferred by  instruments  used  for  the  convey- 
ance of  chattels. 

But  having  briefly  examined  the  nature 
of  the  general  charters,  we  come  now  to 
that  of  1774,  for  erecting  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  William  ;  and 
this  will  require  particular  notice.  By 
the  13  Oeo.  3.  c.  63.  s.  13,  His  Majesty  was 
empowered  by  charter  or  letters  patent 
to  establish  a  Supreme  Court  at  Fort 
William;  and  the  words  of  that  section 
show  the  peculiar  caution  with  which  it 
was  intended  this  introduction  of  the 
English  law  into  Calcutta  should  apply. 
The  section  first  alludes  to  the  charter  of 
1753,  granted  by  Oeo.  2,  which  it  states — 


parts,  very  much  encouraged,  not  only  our  own 
gubjects,  but  likewise  £e  subjects  of  other 
princes,  and  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, to  resort  to  and  settle  in  the  said  towns, 
forts,  factories  and  places,  for  the  better  and 
more  convenient  carrying  on  of  trade." 

And  it  then  proceeds  to  establish  a  court 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  the  juries  there  assem- 
bled shall  consist  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  without  saying  any- 
thing of  their  being  the  King[s  subjects, 
an  omission  which  is  found  also  in  the  sub- 
sequent charter  of  1753,  and  which  is  an 
important  fact,  when  we  are  considering 
how  much  of  the  English  law  has  been 
introduced  into  that  country.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  dispersion  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  and  the  dissolution  of  their 
authority  by  the  occupation  of  Madras  by 
the  French  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chnpelle,  a  new  charter  was  granted  in 
1763,  re-erecting  the  body  corporate,  by 
the  name  of  "  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  Madras-patnam,"  which  was  to  consist 
of  a  mayor  and  nine  aldermen ;  of  whom 
seven,  at  least,  together  with  the  mayor 
for  the  time  being,  should  be  natural-bom 
subjects,  and  the  remaining  two  might  be 
foreign  Protestants,  and  the  subjects  of 
any  other  prince  or  state  in  amity  with 
the  king.  It  then  constitutes  a  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery, 
composed  of  the  mayor  and  any  two  of 
the  aldermen ;  and  provides  that  the  jury 
shall  consist  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  and  shall  take  the  same 
oaths  as  are  administered  in  England; 
and  the  civil  court  is  empowered  to  try 
all  cases  except  suits  between  Indian 
natives  of  Madras,  which  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  themselves,  according  to  their 
own  law,  unless  they  shall  choose  to 
Bulimit  to  the  jud^ent  of  the  court.(a) 

Besides  the  authority  conferred  by  this 
charter,  the  Company  were,  by  treaty 
with  the  Nabob,  Serajah  Dowla,  A.D.  1767, 
empowered  to  erect  a  mint,  and  coin 
money  in  Calcutta ;  and  in  the  same  year 
they  acquired  a  perwanah  for  the  24 
pergunnahs,(5)  which  is  a  district  immedi- 
ately adjoining  Calcutta ;  so  that  at  that 
time,  instead  of  Calcutta  being  part  of  the 
territories  of  the  King  of  England,  it  was 
held  under  a  native  prince,  by  a  company 
of  merchants,  paying  a  tribute  in  the 

(a)  See  Stephen's  Nunconiar  and  Impey,  3, 
29  ;  Beveridge's  Nanda  Kumar,  210. 

(6)  Perwanah  (Persian)  a  royal  patent. 
The  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs  is  the  official  name 
of  the  district  imm^iately  adjoining  and  en- 
clonng,  though  not  administratively  including, 
Calcutta.  It  was  the  original  semindary  of  Cal- 
cutta granted  to  the  English  Company  by  a  su- 
badar's  perwanah  in  1767-8." — Hobson-^obson. 


"does  not  sufficiently  provide  for  the  due 
administration  of  justice  m  such  manner  as  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  Company's  presidency 
of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  so  long  as  the  said 
Company  shall  continue  in  the  possession  of  the 
territorial  acquisitions  before  mentioned,  do  and 
must  require ;" 

and  it  then  proceeds  to  empower  the 
Kin^  to  erect  the  Supreme  Court  at  Fort 
William,  which  is  declared  to  have — 

"full  power  and  authority  to  exercise  and 
perform  all  ciyil,  criminal,  admiralty,  and  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction ;" 

and — 

''  to  form  and  establish  such  rule»  of  practice, 
and    such  rules  for   the  process  of  the  said 
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Cocrt,  aod  to  do  all  such  other  things  as  shall 
be  found  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  due  exeoation  of  all  or  any  of  the 
powers  which  by  the  said  charter  shall  or  may 
be  granted  and  committed  to  the  raid  Court," 

and  declares  such  Conrt  to  be  a  court  of 
record,  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  of  gaol 
delivery.  Now  this  is  not  an  absolute 
introducticm  of  the  English  law,  bnt  only 
svh  modo,  tnat  is,  as  long  as  the  Oompan^- 
shall  continue  in  possession  of  the  terri- 
tories there  enumerated;  and  the  Com- 
pany is  at  the  same  time  made  the 
meoium  for  the  introduction  of  such  parts 
of  the  English  law  as  is  capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  Eaat  Indies.  That  it  was  a 
qualified  introduction  is  plain,  from  the 
circumstance,  that  up  to  this  moment 
trial  by  jury  does  not  exist,  except  in 
criminal  cases.  How,  then,  can  it  be 
argued,  that  the  feudal  law  of  tenure, 
with  all  its  various  incidents  and  oircum- 
Rtances,  which  never  can  exist  in  that 
country,  has  been  introduced  ?  In  a  sub- 
sequent statute,  21  Geo,  8.  c.  70,  passed  to 
explain  the  13  Oeo,  3,  it  is,  by  the  17th 
section,  provided  that  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  determine  all  actions  and  suits 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  in  the 
case  of  Mahomedans  and  Q^ntoos,  by 
their  own  laws  and  usages ;  reserving  to 
that  class,  which  constituted  the  largest 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta, 
their  own  peculiar  laws  and  customs.  By 
the  23rd  section  of  the  same  Act,  the 
Governor  General  and  Council  are  em- 
powered to  frame  regulations  for  the 
provincial  Courts  and  Council,  which 
form  a  code  of  law  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  to  be  administered 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  By  the  3rd  section  of  the  38th 
Begulation  of  1793,  made  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act,  provision  is  made  for  allowing 
aliens  to  purchase  and  hold  lands,  subject 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Gkivemor  General 
and  Council.  This  Begulation  expressly 
recognises  the  Begulation  of  8th  June 
1787,  which  was  for  the  same  purpose; 
and  the  effect  of  which  has  been,  that 
almost  all  the  land  in  the  Mofussil  has 
been  held  by  foreigners,  (a) 

Let  us  see,  however,  to  what  extent  the 
laws  of  England,  as  regarded  real  property, 
has  been  introduced  into  Calcutta.  In 
Gardiner  v.  FelX{f>)  it  was  held,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  that,  in  order 
^  to  pass  lands  held  in  Calcutta  by  will, 
'  the  will  must  be  executed  according  to 
the  Statute  of  Frauds.  The  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  in  his  judgment,  alludes  to  the  case 


(a)  See  below,  p.  711. 
(6)  1  Jac.  &  W.  22. 


of  Freeman  v.  FaWlie,{a)  which  was  then 
Dcnding,  and  in  which  a  commission  had 
issued  to  ascertain  the  rules  of  descent 
that  prevailed  in  Bengal.  That  case  has 
been  since  decided,  and,  as  I  understand, 
it  only  affirms  the  principle  before  esta- 
blished, by  deciding  that  lands  in  Calcutta, 
being  of  the  nature  of  freehold,  descend 
to  the  heir.  It  does  not  decide  them  to 
be  freehold,  but  only  of  the  nature  of 
freehold ;  that  is,  so  far  as  respects  the 
right  of  the  heir-at-law  to  succeed  to 
them.  The  adoption  of  our  form  of  con- 
veyance by  lease  and  release  is  no  evidence 
of  the  tenure  of  property  there,  for  it  has 
been  introduced  entirely  to  prevent  forgery 
and  without  relation  to  that  assurance. 
By  the  charter  of  1774  all  lands  in  Calcutta 
are  liable  to  be  sequestered,  and,  after 
judgment,  may  be  sold  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  and  such  is  the  common  course; 
and  it  has  been  held(&)  that,  as  the  lands 
are  liable  to  debts  in  the  possession  of  a 
testator,  under  the  provision  giving  the 
Supreme  Court  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
they  are  also  liable  in  the  hands  of  the 
executor.  Now  the  greater  portion  of  the 
lands  in  Calcutta  are  derived  through  or 
immediatelv  from  an  executor,  ana  con- 
sequently that  construction  of  the  charter 
becomes  of  great  importance  and  constant 
application,  and  was  not  interrupted  until 
the  9  Geo,  4.  c.  33,  which  enacts  that, 
whenever  any  British  subjects  or  persons 
not  beins  Siahomedans  or  G^ntoos  shall 
die  entitled  to  any  real  estate  in  India, 
such  estate  shall  be  deemed  assets  for  the 
payment  of  debts ;  and  the  expression 
seems  to  recognise  other  than  British 
subjects,  and  would  include,  therefore, 
French  or  Portuguese,  whose  lands  are 
thus  made  liable  for  the  pavment  of  debts 
as  before  held  under  the  cnarter  of  1774, 
and  the  lands  treated  as  chattels,  upon 
which  execution  is  to  be  levied,  as  upon 
an  ordinary  judgment.  So  much  only, 
therefore,  of  the  Enc^lish  law  as  relates  to 
chattels  is  introduced  bv  this  statute.  We 
insist,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  English 
law  in  Calcutta  constituting  that  species 
of  real  property  upon  whicn  the  preroga- 
tive of  tne  Crown  could  attach,  and  which 
would  make  it  unlawful  for  an  alien  to 
hold  it. 

Having  already  shown  that  under  the 
regulations  an  alien  may  hold  lands,  it 
must  be  presumed  that  General  MaHin, 
an  officer  in  the  Company's  service,  held 
those  Ismds  of  which  ne  was  possessed  in 


(o)  1  Moo.  Ind.  App.  805;  S.C.  2  St  Tr. 
N.S.  1000. 

(6)  See  cases  cited  in  Freeman  v.  FairlU; 
also  Marca  Zora  v.  Moses  Cacheharry^  East's 
Notes,  Case  49 ;  and  Jebb  v.  Le/evre,  Q.  Ad. 
Reg.  1829,  56 ;  Morley's  Digest,  1,  250. 
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the'Mofussil  with  the  sanction  and  per- 
mission   of   the    Governor   Greneral    and 
Council,  and    consequently    those    lands 
cannot  be  liable  to  escheat  to  the  Crown. 
The  will   being  properly  executed    to 

Sass  real  estate,  the  heir-at-law  is  wholly 
isinherited.  and  cannot  claim  any  part  of 
the  lands  either  in  the  Mofussil  or  in  the 
territories  of  the  King  of  Oude,  and  the 
whole  must  be  applied  for  the  purposes 
and  according  to  the  directions  of  the  will. 

With  respect  to  the  presumed  error  in 
the  decree,  the  highest  point  to  which  it 
can  be  carried  is  that  the  Court,  through 
inadvertence,  confirmed  the  Master's  re- 
port of  1830,  which  it  afterwards  opened, 
without,  as  it  is  insisted  on  the  other  side, 
directing  a  re-hearing ;  but  the  hearing 
on  further  directions  was  a  re-hearing  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  Court  having  reserved 
further  directions  was  quite  competent  to 
make  them  by  sending  the  case  back  to 
the  Master. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the 
testator's  intentions  respecting  the  College 
at  Lucknow  into  effect ;  the  Master  so 
finds,  and  it  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
case  that  the  directions  in  the  will  are  suffi- 
ciently precise  and  intelligible  to  prevent 
any  doubt,  and  the  doctrine  of  cypres  has 
no  application.  I  shall,  however,  leave 
these  subjects  to  be  discussed  by  my 
learned  friend  who  is  to  follow  me,  and 
•conclude  by  submitting  that  this  is  no 
case  in  which  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  can  attach  j  but  that  if  the  law  of 
alienage  shall  be  held  to  prevail  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  to  be  applicable  here, 
the  East  India  Company,  as  exercising 
the  supreme  authority  and  enjoying  under 
their  grants  and  charters  the  exclusive 
interest  in  the  territories,  are  entitled  to 
administer  the  charities  without  infring- 
ing on  the  King's  prerogative,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  so  empowered. 

E.  /.  Lloyd  [contended  that  the  principles 
governing  the  escheat  to  the  (>own  of 
lands  held  by  aliens  could  not  apply  in 
this  case.] 

The  history  of  the  successive  acquisi- 
tions of  the  territories  in  the  East  Indies 
shows  that  the  allegiance  due  to  the 
Crown  of  England  must  be  of  a  modified 
and  restricted  nature.  The  grant  to  the 
Company,  in  1699,  of  the  three  towns  of 
Chinsurah,  Chandemagore,  and  Chutter- 
nuttee  (now  Calcutta)  was  as  proprietors, 
not  as  sovereigns ;  so  the  right  of  coining, 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Mogul, 
given  in  1757,  was  a  deputed  authority 
not  a  delegated  prerogative,  for  the  coin- 
age is  to  this  dav  issued  in  his  name.  In 
the  same  year  the  Company  acquired  the 
twentjr-four  pergunnahs  as  zemindars, 
that  IB,  subordinate  chiefs,  not  absolute 


sovereigns ;  and  in  1753  they  obtained  the 
grant  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
sovereign  rights  they  exercise  to  this  day. 
Now  this  grant  can  never  be  considered 
as  passing  an  independent  sovereignty, 
for  it  was  derived  from,  and  is  at  this  day 
to  a  certain  degree  subordinate  to,  the 
Great  Mogul,  ana  can  carry  with  it  no 
rights  to  the  Crown  of  England  but  such 
as  were  previously  possessed  by  the  Mogtd 
and  are  contained  in  the  grant  itself.  It 
is  not  pretended  that  the  right  of  escheat 
was  ever  possessed  by  the  Mogul,  and 
therefore  such  a  right  could  not  pass  by 
the  grant;  and  not  being  in  the  grant, 
nor  existing  previously  in  the  country, 
how  can  it  be  said  to  attach  on  the  lands 
when  possessed  by  the  Crown,  who  is,  as 
already  shown,  but  the  subordinate  and 
not  the  absolute  lord  of  the  fee  P  The  Act 
of  9  Oeo.  4.  c.  33,  clearly  takes  this  view, 
for  it  speaks  of  •*  other "  than  British 
subjects,  and  makes  real  estate  in  the 
hands  of  an  executor  assets  for  the  pay- 
ment of  simple  contract  debts. 

II.  If  the  bequests  in  the  will  of  General 
Martin  are  general,  and  not  particular, 
they  admit  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  cypres.  The  Attorney  General  v.  Bishop 
of  Oxford  (a)  docs  not  apply,  for  there  was 
no  general  intention  indicated  by  the 
testator  in  that  case,  and  the  particular 
one  could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  Here 
there  is  sufficient  general  intention  mani- 
fested in  the  will  to  warrant  the  Court 
applying  the  doctrine  of  cypres.  [He  re- 
ferred to  Attorney  General  v.  Ironmongers* 
Gompa/ny,(b)  decided  on  the  authority  of 
The  Attorney  General  v.  The  Bishop  of 
Llandaff.']  With  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  dealt  with 
this  case  on  the  re-hearing,  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  here,  Turner  v.  Turner  (c) ; 
for  it  is  always  open  to  the  Court  on  the 
hearing,  if  it  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
Master's  report,  to  direct  a  further  inquiry, 
even  though  the  report  has  been  confirmed. 
If  the  Master's  first  report  is  to  be  held 
conclusive,  the  funds  must  remain  in 
Court  to  abide  the  possibility  of  the  Luck- 
now  charity  being  established,  and  cannot 
fall  into  the  residue  as  contended  for  by 
the  appellants,  Attorney  Genial  v.  Bishop 
of  Chester.id)  The  charity  cannot  fail  for 
want  of  a  ^trustee  ;  the  Court  will  supply 
that.  With  respect  to  the  residue,  if 
the  testator  has  impressed  the  whole  of 
his  estate  generally  with  a  chiuitable  ob- 

(a)  1  Bro.  C.C.  444* ;  8.C.  4  Ves.  43U. 
(6)  2  My.  &  K.  576  :  Cr.  &  P.  208 ;  S.C.  on 
appeal  10  a.  &  F.  908. 

(c)  1  Svanst.  155.    See  authoiities,  ibid. 

(d)  1  Bro.  C.C.  444. 
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tbat  period  the  natives  and  inhabitants 
became  subjeots  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Isknds,  therefore,  in  their  hands  did  not  be- 
oome  liable  to  escheat.  To  ascertain  the 
power  of  the  Grown  we  must  look  not  to  the 
nistoiy  of  the  Company  as  an  association 
of  merchants  or  traders  incorporated  for 
the  porpose  of  trade,  but  to  the  legisiatiye 
enactments  and  declarations  respecting 
the  rights  of  the  Crown.  That  the  sove- 
reign^ of  the  territories  in  the  East  Indies 
belonging  to  the  Company  is  in  the  Crown 
admits  of  no  doubt.  The  53  Oeo.  3.  c.  155, 
recites  that  the  privileges  conferred  on 
the  East  India  Company  should  be  without 
prejudice  to  the  undoubted  sovereignty  of 
the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
in  the  95th  section  it  is  provided  that 
nothing  in  the  Act  contained  shall  extend, 
or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  prejudice  or 
affect  the  undoubted  sovereignty  of  the 
Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  &c.  in  and 
over  the  said  territorial  acquisitions.  Now, 
it  cannot  be  disputed  that  these  territorial 
acquisitions  were  originally  obtained  by 
conquest ;  and  it  must  therefore  be  taken 
that  since  the  13  Geo.  3.  c.  63,  A.D.  1793, 
the  Crown  has  held  this  territory  in  full 
sovereignty. 

Admitting  the  general  position  that 
upon  the  conquest  of  a  colony,  the  law 
remains  unchanged  until  the  will  of  the 
conqueror  is  expressed,  I  apprehend  that 
must  be  taken  as  between  subject  and 
subject,  not  as  between  the  sovereign  and 
subjects ;  aod  that,  consequently,  be  the 
Government  of  the  conquered  colony  what 
it  may,  the  prerogative  law  is  necessarily 
introduced  to  an  extent  suflScient  to  es- 
tablish and  preserve  allegiance  between 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered.  Of 
this  nature  is  the  law  respecting  aliens, 
which  is  not  a  feudal  law,  as  contended  on 
behalf  of  the  appellants,  but  depending 
upon  a  principle  of  national  or  civu 
policy, (a)  which,  while  it  allows  aliens  to 
have  property  in  all  that  is  movable, 
prohibits  them  holding  lands  because  they 
owe  allegiance  not  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, but  to  a  foreign  Power.  The  law 
of  alienage  has  been  established,  therefore, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  alle- 
giance of  the  subjects  to  the  Crown, 
and  not  upon  the  feudal  system  as  a  tenure 
of  land. 


ject,  the  residue  must  follow  the  same 
course. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral(a)  and  the  BolieUor 
Chneral  (ft)  for  the  Crown. 

The  Attorney  General:  The  only  question 
we  feel  it  necessary  to  argue  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown  is  that  which  is  placed  first  on 
the  case  submitted  by  our  predecessors  in 
office,  respecting  the  effect  of  the  testator 
General  Martin  being  an  alien  and  inca- 
pable of  holding  lan,ds ;  and  the  proposition 
which  I  shall  submit  to  the  Court,  on 
behalf  of  His  Majesty,  is  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  territories  held  by  the  East 
India  Company  is  in  the  Crown  of  England, 
and  that  by  virtue  of  that  sovereignty, 
upon  the  death  of  General  Martin,  the 
real  property  of  which  he  was  possessed 
escheated  to  the  Crown.  The  importance 
of  this  question,  though  overrated  as  far 
as  respects  this  individual  case  of  the 
appellants,  is  considerable ;  for  though 
the  Crown  would,  in  case  your  Lordships 
shall  affirm  my  proposition,  in  all  proba- 
bility be  advised  to  grant  these  estates  for 
the  carrying  into  effect  the  general  inten- 
tions of  the  will,  so  far  as  such  intentions 
are  capable  of  being  performed,  yet, 
inasmuch  as  very  large  possessions  are 
held  in  India  by  aliens,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, should  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  be  upheld,  to  make  some  immediate 
legislative  provision  against  the  incon- 
venience which  would  otherwise  ensue. 
Now,  we  submit  that  the  Crown  could  not 
have  taken  possession  of  General  MaHin'e 
estate,  he  being  an  alien,  during  his  life- 
time without  office  found,  yet  that  on 
his  death  they  revert  absolutely  to  the 
Crown  and  cannot  descend  to  his  heir. 
The  Eegulations  of  1793,  already  alluded 
to,  show  that  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  has  a  power  of  permitting  or  pro- 
hibiting any  European  holding  lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Calcutta. 

The  Eegulations  are  made  under  the 
powers  conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  are,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  Orders  in 
Council  here ;  the  effect,  therefore,  of  this 
prohibition  to  Europeans  to  hold  lands 
without  the  licence  of  the  Grovernor  Gene- 
ral would  make  such  licence,  in  the  case  of 
an  alien,  eouivalent  to  letters  of  denization 
here,  and,  tneref ore,  unless  General  Jfariin 
had  obtained  such,  he  could  not  legally 
hold  lands  in  Calcutta. 

I.  The  law  disabling  aliens  from  hold- 
ing real  estates  was  necessarily  introduced 
eo  tnatanti  the  sovereignty  of  these  terri- 
tories became  vested  in  the  Crown.    At 


(a)  Sir   John   Campbell,   afterwards    Lord 
.  Chancellor. 

(6)  Sir  Bobert  MoDsey  Bolfe»  afterwards  Lord 
Cranworth,  L.C. 


In  the  introduction  of  this  law  into  a 
conquered  colony  the  same  rules  must 
apply  to  the  East  Indies  as  to  any  other 
colony,  as,  for  instance,  in  America,  and 
there  it  is  admitted  that  aliens  cannot 


(a)  1  Bl.  Comm.  872.  The  principle  is  so 
stated  in  8  BL  Comm.  S49,  cited  by  Pemberton 
for  the  appellants. 
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hold  lands,  (a)  Tbat  was  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton  in  1764.  Then  why 
in  India  if  not  in  Pennsylvania  P 

II.  The  law  of  real  property  preTailing 
in  England  has  been  introdacea  into  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  law  of  alienage,  being 
incident  to  and  parcel  of  that  law»  has 
been  established  within  it.  At  the  period 
of  the  acquisition  of  the  territories  in  the 
East  Indies  there  was  no  law  applicable 
to  European  settlers.  The  Qentoo  law 
was  for  one  set  of  natives,  the  Mussulman 
law  for  another ;  but  there  was  no  law  to 
which  Christians  could  conform,  for  which 
reason  the  original  settlers  must  neces- 
sarily have  carried  the  laws  of  England 
with  them.(6) 

That  the  European  settlers  have  so  felt 
and  acted  is  evident  from  their  having 
adopted  our  forms  of  conveyance  by  lease 
and  release,  availing  themselves  of  the 
Statute  of  Uses ;  and  the  Courts,  holding 
three  witnesses  necessary  to  the  devise  of 
lands,  have  in  the  same  way  introduced 
the  Statute  of  Frauds. 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  the  acts  of  the 
European  residents  themselves,  or  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Courts,  that  the 
English  law  has  been  introduced;  the 
charters  granted  under  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, from  1773  downwards,  all  establish 
the  same  fact.  By  them  courts  of  justice 
are  established,  having  jurisdiction  over 
all  persons,  without  discrimination,  within 
certain  limits,  fouuded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  administering  the  same  laws  as 
Erovail  in  the  Eing*s  Court  here.  Can  it 
e  said  that  is  not  an  introduction  of  Eng- 
lish law  P  The  application  of  the  law  of 
this  country  to  the  East  Indies  has  been  re- 
cognised and  enforced  in  our  own  country 
— UardtTierT.  Fell,{c)  Freeman  y.  Fairlie.{a) 
If,  therefore,  the  .law  of  real  property  as 
prevailing  here  is  introduced  into  India, 
as  these  authorities  establish,  the  heir  to 
take  property  must  be  according  to  the 
rule  of  law  here ;  he  must  he  born  injure 
mairimonii,  the  nearest  male  descendant 
of  the  whole  blood.  That  would  exclude 
the  party  claiming  as  his  heir-at-law  to 
General  Martin,  if  he  died  intestate,  for 
the  testator's  brother,  Louis  Ma/riint  was 
only  of  the  half-blood.  But  General  Martin 

(a)  Chalmers'  Opinions,  2,  864.  "  No  aliens, 
except  such  as  can  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
definitive  treaty,  or  bring  themselves  within 
the  ,7th  of  His  late  Majesty,  are  by  law  entitled 
to  purchase  lands  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to 
transmit  them  to  others,  either  from  the  Crown 
or  from  private  persons,  in  any  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions  in  North  America  or  the  West  Indies." 

(6)  Chalmers*  Opinions,  1,  194, 195.  These 
opinions  refer  only  to  British  subjeeti. 

(e)  1  Jac.  &  W.  22. 

(<f)  1  Moo.  Ind.  App.  305;  S.C.  2  St.  Tr. 
N.S.  1000. 


could  have  no  heir;  for  not  having  re- 
ceived letters  of  denization,  he  had  no 
heritable  blood  in  him.  He  was  not  a 
natural-bom  subject,  and  therefore  the 
laud  is  escheated  to  the  Crown ;  that  is, 
independent  of  the  law  of  alienage. 

With  respect  to  the  objections  urged  on 
the  other  side,  first,  with  regard  to  allow- 
ing Armenians  to  hold  lands,  that  was  in 
pursuance  of  a  deed-poll  maAe  by  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies  of  June 
22nd,  1688,  whereby  it  was  agreed  that 
Armenian  merchants  should  have  liberty 
to  bettle  in  any  of  the  Company's  cities, 
garrisons,  or  towns,  and  to  buy,  sell,  and 

Surchase  lands  and  houses,  (a)  Now,  in- 
ependent  of  this  agreement,  if  the  East 
India  Company  intended  to  abrogate  the 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  it  could  have 
no  legal  effect,  for  it  was  made  in  1688, 
when  they  were  mere  settlers  and  mer- 
chants, and  had  nothing  like  a  sovereign 
power  or  authority. 

Then  with  respect  to  the  charter  con- 
stituting the  ^corporation  to  be  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  aldermen,  all  of 
whom  need  not  be  British  subjects,  no 
real  property  qualification  is  required  that 
might  have  given  ground  for  argument ; 
but,  as  it  is,  it  is  certainly  only  a  municipal 
and  fiscal  regulation.  It  was  said  also 
that  there  was  an  impossibility  of  granting 
letters  of  denization ;    but  how  is  that 

C roved  P  I  contend  that,  so  far  from  such 
eing  the  case,  the  statute  9  Gfeo.  4.  c.  33., 
has  expressly  pointed  at  such  when  it 
permits  British  subiects  and  **  others"  to 
purchase  and  hold  lands  in  Calcutta,  and 
*' others  "must  be  those  who  can  legally 
hold  them ;  and  they,  if  aliens,  can  only 
in  strictness  be  such  as  have  acquired 
letters  of  denization.  Upon  the  authori- 
ties, therefore,  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
in  India,  I  contend  that  the  Crown  is  en- 
titled to  the  lands  possessed  by  General 
MaHin  at  his  decease,  and  that  this  Court 
will  not  be  glided  by  any  fancied  incon- 
venience from  establishing  and  ^ving 
effect  to  a  ^eat  constitutional  principle. 

The  Solicitor  Oeneral:  The  authoritiea 
already  stated,  as  well  as  the  charter  giving 
jurisdiction  to  the  Courts  to  hold  pleas* 
real,  personal,  and  mixed,  all  conspire  to 
prove  that  the  law  of  real  propertv,  as 
established  in  this  country,  prevails  in 
India,  and  to  confirm  the  decision  of  Lord 
Lyndkurst  in  Freeman  v.  Fairlie ;  and  if 
such  be  the  fact,  the  impracticability  of 
aliens  holding  lands  being  a  parcel  of  that 
law  must  prevail  in  the  East  Indies  also. 


(a)  See  as  to  status  of  Armenians  in  India, 
Morton's  Decisions,  16,  and.  Appendix,  p.  861^  ; 
I.  L.R.  6  Calcutta,  794  ;  Beveridge's  Naoda 
Kamar,  807. 
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This  is  not  a  mle  of  tenure,  bnt  a  conse- 
qnence  of  the  Boyal  prerogative,  founded 
npon  principles  of  State  policy. (a).  The 
case  in  I>y€r(b) — ^where  it  is  said  that  an 
alien  cannot  purchase  copyhold  lands,  be- 
canse  he  hath  no  power  to  retain  them, 
unless  wholly  for  the  King,  and  the  King 
oaDnot  hold  of  anyone,  and  therefore,  if 
he  purchase,  it  must  escheat  to  the  lord — 
is  relied  upon,  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  Lord  Coke ;  but  tnat  case  is  not  good 
law ;  it  is  questioned  whenever  cited.  If 
an  alien  purchase  land  it  escheats  to  the 
Grown  notwithstanding,  and  that  eyen 
though  it  be  copyhold.  Holland' 9  ca8e.(c) 
^e  grounds  upon  which  this  law  respect- 
ing tdiens  rests  are  stated  in  J3[olUmd*B 
case  by  Lord  Hale,(d)  thus : — 

*'  The  reason  why  an  alien  may  not  purchase 
lands  is  because  that  the  kingdom  may  not  be 
impoyerifthed  thereby,  by  transporting  the  reye- 
nues  of  the  land  into  a  foreign  country,  and 
patting  a  part  of  it  under  the  subjection  of  a 
foreign  prince." 


It  is,  therefore,  a  reason  of  state  policy 
applicable  as  well  to  the  territories  of  the 
Cnrown  within  its  own  dominions  as  though 
situated  in  other  countries,  and  which 
haye  by  conquest  or  treaty  become  part  of 
its  possessions. 

The  statute  32  Em.  8.  c.  16.  s.  13,  con- 
cerning strangers,  enacts — 

"That  no  strangers,  except  denizens,  may 
take  any  lease  of  any  dwelling-house  or  shop 
within  the  realm,  or  in  any  other  of  the  Eing^s 
dominions,  part  of  the  possessions  of  this 
country." 

At  that  time  Calais  and  the  northern 
isles,  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  were  part  of 
the  possessions  of  this  country.  Could  it 
be  contended  that  that  Act  did  not  apply 
to  them  as  the  British  Isles  P 

The  opinion  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
already  cited,  (e)  shows  that  the  law  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  colonial  posses- 
sions of  the  Crown.  The  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  which  he  refers,  the  13  Oeo.  2.  c.  7. 
and  2  Oeo.  3.  c.  25.  were  passed  withayiew 
of  encouraging  foreigners  in  America(/) ; 


(a)  Co.  Lit.  26 ;  Calvin's  case,  7  Bep.  25  ; 
Style's  Kep.  p.  20. 

(6)  2  B.  144. 

(c)  Style,  20;  ibid,  40.  75,  84,  90,  94;  S.C. 
1  Boll.  Abr.  194,  534, 585.  The  case,  however, 
is  not  an  authority  for  the  proposition  for  which 
it  is  here  cited. 

(cf)  Coun.sel  for  tlie  Crown« 

(e)  Chalmers*  Opinions,  2,  364. 

</)  In  the  preamble  to  13  Geo.  2.  c.  7., 
**  Whereas  many  foreigners  and  strangers,  from 
the  lenity  of  our  Government,  the  purity  of  our 
religion,  the  benefit  of  our  laws,  the  advantages 
of  our  trade,  and  the  security  of  our  property, 
might  be  induced  to  come  and  settle  in  some  of 
His  Majesty's  colonies  in  America^  if  they  were 


but  they  in  no  respect  alter  the  disqualifi- 
cation of   aliens  to  hold    lands   without 
letters   or    denization   or   some    equiva- 
lent.(a) 
The  13  Oeo,  8.  c.  14.,  intituled— 

**  An  Act  to  encourage  the  subjects  of  foreign 
states  to  lend  money  upon  the  security  of  mo- 
hold  or  leasehold  estates  in  any  of  His  Majesty's 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  to  render  the 
securities  granted  to  such  aliens  effectual  for  re- 
covering payment  of  the  money  so  to  be  lent, 
by  sale  of  such  freehold  or  leasehold  estates." 
was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  alarm 

greyailing  after  the  war  of  1763  that  we 
ad  not  capital  sufficient  to  manage  the 
transactions  in  our  colonies.  It  recites 
that  doubts  had  arisen  whether,  as  the  law 
then  stood,  any  security  in  the  nature  of 
a  mortgage  granted  to  a  foreigner  or  alien, 
or  to  any  person  in  trust  for  him,  could 
be  made  effectual  against  such  estates  for 
recovering  the  money  lent  thereon ;  and 
that  no  foreigner  or  alien,  as  the  law  then 
stood,  could  bring  or  prosecute  any  suit 
for  the  recovery  of  money  in  any  court  of 
law  or  equity  within  His  Majesty's  do- 
minions at  a  time  when  the  State  of  which 
such  alien  was  a  natural-bom  subject 
was  at  war  with  this  kingdom  ;  in  order  to 
remoye  such  doubts  and  to  encourage 
foreigners  to  lend  money  on  the  security 
of  estates  so  situate,  it  is  enacted  by  the 
second  section — 

That  in  case  of  nonpayment  of  money  so 
lent  suits  may  be  brought  at  common  law 
for  the  recoyeiy  of  damages,  or  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  for  the  colony ;  and  the 
plaintiff  shall  be  entitled  to  a  like  remedy 
for  recoyering  as  a  British  subject. 

And  by  the  third  section  power  is  given 
to  the  said  Court  of  Chancery  to  order  the 
sale  of  the  mortgaged  premises,  as  in  cases 
where  the  mortgagor  has  consented  to  a  sale . 

Now  the  proyisions  of  the  statute  are, 
not  that  an  alien  is  to  take  possession  of 
the  land  so  mortgaged,  but  that  the  Court 
shall  take  care  that  it  is  sold  ;  and  there 
is  no  authority  to  be  found  more  distinctly 
recognising  the  doctrine,  respecting  the 


made  partakers  of  the  advantages  and  privileges 
which  the  natural-bom  subjects  of  this  realm  do 
enjoy." 

In  the  preamble  to  2  Geo.  3.  c.  85., «  and  it 
is  likewise  expedient  to  add  inducements  to  such 
foreign  Protestants  as  have  settled,  or  may  here- 
after settle,  in  America,  to  engage  in  His  Ma- 
jest3r's  service." 

(a)  Section  3  of  the  latter  Act  contains  a 
special  provision  that  no  person  who  shall  be- 
come a  natural-bom  subject  by  virtue  of  this 
Act  shall  be  thereby  enabled  to  be  capable  of 
having,  accepting,  or  taking  any  grant  from  the 
Crown  to  hims^,  or  to  any  other  in  trust  for 
him,  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
within  the  kmgdoms  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 
Nothing,  however,  is  said  as  to  lands  elsewhere. 
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inability  of  aliens  to  bold  lands  in  our 
colonies,  tban  in  tbe  enactments  of  this 
statute ;  and,  looking  at  tbe  state  of  tbe 
law  anterior  to  tbe  passing  of  tbis  Act, 
recognised  and  elicited  by  tbe  Act,  it  is 
quite  clear  tbat  tbe  Legislature  intended 
to  bave  tbis  doctrine  unimpeacbed ;  and 
by  the  declaratory  parts  of  tbe  Act  have, 
in  fact,  strengthened  and  confirmed  it. 
Tbe  cap.  25  of  tbe  same  year  which  was 
passed  to  explain  the  two  former  Acts  of 
tbe  13  Geo.  2.  c.  7,  and  2  Geo.  3.  c.  25, 
has  in  no  way  yaried  the  effect  of  the 
previous  Acts. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  urged  by 
the  appellants,  tbat  there  is  no  machinery 
by  wnicb  this  law  can  be  carried  into 
effect,  tbat  would  apply  to  many  of  our 
colonies,  for,  except  the  Supreme  Court, 
there  is  no  other  Court  of  Exchequer; 
but  that  is  not  a  ground  of  objection 
which  is  tenable.  It  cannot  be  a  bar  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  which  will, 
if  it  think  fit,  readily  create  means  to 
enforce  its  claims  if  these  means  do  not 
at  present  exist. (a)  Then  as  respects  tbe 
obtaining  letters  of  denization,  it  is  said 
by  the  appellants'  counsel  that  no  such 
letters  bave  ever  been  required  for  aliens 
resident  in  India,  and  tnat  there  is  no 
mode  of  obtaining  such ;  that,  again,  is  a 
fallacy.  Letters  obtained  from  the  Home 
Office  here  would  be  just  as  good  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  lands  in  India,  or  in 
one  of  tbe  colonies,  as  in  this  country 
itself;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  partial 
letters  of  denization;  they  are  in  their 
YQTy  nature  general,  and  must  extend  to 
all  tbe  dominions  of  the  Crown.  It  is  not 
fairly  put  when  it  is  said  tbat  the  en- 
forcing this  rule  of  law  now  is  a  breach 
of  faith  ;  tbe  abstaining  from  such  a  claim 
on  the  part  of  tbe  Crown  may  have  been 
accidental,  and  probably  arose  from  their 
bein^  no  Crown  law  officer  in  the  presi- 
dencies, the  Advocate  Greneral  being  the 
officer  of  the  Company,  not  of  tbe  Crown ; 
but  the  absence  of  asserting  tbe  preroga- 
tive is  no  bar  to  it  when  it  comes  in  ques- 
tion, and  those  who,  like  General  Martin, 
being  aliens,  have  purchased  lands  under 
such  disabilities  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  acts.  It  is  an  evil 
which,  if  found  to  press  hard,  the  Legis- 
lature can  remedy  without  difficulty. 

In  the  case  of  Gabriel  Frignon,  cited 
from  tbe  records  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
it  cannot  be  contended  that,  because  no 
claim  was  made  on  the  part  of  tbe  Crown, 


(a)  See  the  opinion  of  tbe  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor, Ryder  and  Strange,  dated  ISth  June  1738, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Crown  has  by  prerogative 
power  to  erect  a  Court  of  Exchequer  in  the 
colonies,  by  letters  patent,  under  the  seal  of  the 
province  by  virtue  of  His  Majesty's  commission 
to  liie  governor  for  that  purpose,  Chalmers' 
Opinions,  S,  170,  and  2  8t.  Tr.  N.8. 1088. 


orno  notice  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  is  barred 
when  it  oomes  in  another  case  to  be  asser^ 
ted ;  tbe  case,  however,  proves  too  much, 
for  the  peace  with  f^nce  was  only  in 
1815  ;(a)  he  must  have  been,  at  tbe  time  of 
making  his  will,  an  alien  enemy,  and  it 
cannot  be  contended  that  an  alien  enemy 
could  bave  any  legal  title  in  lands.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  General  Martin ;  be 
died  in  1801 ;  either  it  must  be  presumed 
tbat  he  had  obtained  letters  of  denization 
or  be  was  an  alien  enemy,  and  as  such 
incapable  of  holding  lands.  Tbe  Act  of 
9  Geo.  4.  c.  33,  known  as  Mr.  Fergiuon*$ 
Act,  has  been  fully  commented  on  by  the 
Attorney  OeneraZ.  I  entirely  agree  in  his 
observations.  But  I  rely  especially  upon 
the  13  Geo.  3.  c.  14,  conceiving  that  no 
sound  distinction  can  be  made  between 
the  colonies  of  the  Crown  in  the  West 
India  Isles  and  its  possessions  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Asia ;  and  1  submit,  with  great 
confidence,  that  the  lands  of  General 
Martin,  situate  in  Calcutta,  or  within  the 
presidency  of  Fort  William,  or  tbe  pro- 
vinces subject  thereto,  are  forfeited,  and 
must  be  declared  to  have  escheated  to  the 
Crown. 

Tinney  (in  reply) :  Tbe  inconvenience  of 
applying  the  laws  respecting  aliens  to  the 
East  Indies  is  admitted  on  all  bands ;  but 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  say  it  can 
be  remedied  by  tbe  Crown  granting  tbe 
funds  in  this  particular  case  to  the  objects 
contemplated  by  General  Martin  in  bis 
will,  and  preventing  by  legislative  enact- 
ment a  similar  inconvenience  occurring 
again,  and  they  bold  out  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  that  course  will  be  adopted 
nere  if  your  Lordships  shall  in  this  re- 
spect affirm  the  decision  of  the  Court 
below.  However  satisfactory  to  the  parties 
such  a  promise  may  be,  it  is  better  to 
bave  the  limits  of  this  branch  of  law  well 
defined,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what 
cases  it  may  not  be  made  applicable  if 
allowed  here.  It  is  admitted  that  the  rule 
cannot  extend  beyond  the  lands  in  Cal- 
cutta and  the  Momssil ;  tbe  lauds,  there- 
fore, in  Luclmow  are  not  affected  by  it. 

No  authority  of  any  kind  has  been  pro- 
duced to  show  tbat  the  escheat  to  the 
Crown,  in  the  case  of  alienage,  is  any 
other  than  a  rule  of  municipal  law.  If  it 
were  otherwise  it  would  prevail  in  other 
countries  than  England ;  in  tbe  Canadas, 
therefore,  it  might  be  expected,  but  there 
the  old  French  &w,  the  Droit  d'Avhaine,(]b) 
which  repudiates  our  law  of  alienage,  pre- 
vails, ana  though  at  bis  death  the  lands 

(a)  The  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed  on  the 
30&  May  1814,  and  confirmed  by  Art  XI.  of 
the  Definitive  Treaty  ef  SOth  November  1815. 
Hertslet's  Treaties,  1,  S49. 

(6)  See  below,  p.  718fi. 
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known  as  Mr.  Ferguson's  Act,  and  which 
makes  real  property  in  the  possession  of 
Enropeans  and  others,  not  being  Maho- 
medans  or  Grentoos,  assets  for  the  pay- 
ment of  simple  contract  debts,  affords 
the  strongest  argument  in  favonr  of  the 
appellants,  for  the  strained  construction 
which  has  been  attempted  to  be  given  to 
the  word  *•  others,"  as  meaning  other 
European  aliens  who  have  acquired  letters 
of  denization,  and  for  which  the  counsel 
for  the  Grown  are  indebted  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Court,  can  never  be  supported. 
According  to  the  English  law  of  sblienage, 
an  alien  cannot  die  seized  or  entitled; 
but  the  words  of  the  Act  are,  "shall  die 
seised  or  entitled."  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Act  to  distinguish  any  of  the  various 
denominations  of  residents  in  India,  not 
being  Europeans,  Mahomedans,  or  Gen- 
toos,  all  of  whom  are  included  under  the 
words  **  others,"  Parsees,  Armenians,  Bur- 
mese, Frenchmen,  Chinese,  <&c. 

With  respect  to  the  Act  of  H&ivry  8,  . 
cited  by  the  Solicitor  OeneraU  that  is 
strongly  in  my  favour,  for  the  words 
there  used  are,  **  within  the  realm,  or 
in  any  other  of  the  King's  dominions." 
Now  this  is  a  legislative  recognition  that 
the  colonies  are  not  part  of  the  kingdom, 
but  are  other  dominions ;  and  BldcksUme 
says,  respecting  those  territories  which 
belong  to  the  Crown,  but  which  are  no 
part  of  the  kingdom, — 

"  the  common  law  of  England  as  sach  has  no 
allowance  of  authority  there,  they  being  no  part 
of  the  mother-country,  but  distinct  though  de- 
pendent dominion8."(a) 

The  law  of  alienage,  therefore,  could 
not  prevail  in  them  at  the  time  of  passing 
the  Act.  The  statutes  13  Geo,  2.  c.  7, 
2  Geo,  3.  c.  25,  and  13  Geo,  3.  c.  14,  only 
prove  that  doubts  existed  with  regard  to 
the  law  of  alienage  in  our  American  colo- 
nies, and  were  passed  to  encourage  foreign- 
ers to  make  loans  by  providing  special  and 
extraordinary  means  for  their  security. 
The  Solicitor  GeneraVs  argument  that 
these  Acts,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
prove  that  aliens  could  not  hold  lands  m 
our  colonies,  is  not  supported  by  the  ex- 
traordinary remedies  there  given.  The 
argument  of  the  Attorney  General  is,  that 
aliens  cannot  hold  lands  in  India  because 
they  have  no  inheritable  blood,  they  can- 
not therefore  transmit  them ;  but  that  is 
no  ground  of  objection.  A  bastard  in 
this  country  has  no  inheritable  blood,  yet 
no  one  doubts  but  that  if  seized  in  fee  he 
can  transmit  his  estate  by  will.  In  what 
respect  does  the  condition  of  General 
Martvn,  an  alien  by  birth,  but  admitted 
and  declared  by  the  decree  of  the  Court 
to  be  entitled  to  hold  lands  in  Lidia,  and 

(a)  1  Bl.  Comm.  108. 


of  an  alien  go  to  the  Crown,  yet  he  can 
hold  them  during  his  life.  The  authori- 
ties referred  to  by  Blackstone,  1  vol.  872, 
confirm  this  view,  and  show  that,  by  the 
civil  law,  no  such  prerogative  as  that  con- 
tended for  existed.  By  the  Mahomedan 
law  aliens  may  hold  lands.(a)  The  escheat 
of  a  copyhold  in  the  possession  of  an  alien 
cannot  be ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  case  in 
Style,  where  a  beneficial  interest  in  copy- 
holds was  seized  under  inquisition,  and 
the  judgment  was  amovects  marnis ;  the 
judgment  said  that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
mere  beneficial  interest,  the  legal  estate 
could  not  go  to  the  Crown,  and  from  that 
time  to  this  there  has  been  no  decision 
touching  the  point  of  copyhold. 

The  argument  on  behalf  of  the  Crown 
assumes  that  if  any  part  of  the  law  of  real 
property  is  introduced,  the  law  respecting 
aliens  must  necessarily  follow;  that  is 
not  a  sound  conclusion,  nor  is  it  warranted 
by  the  authorities  cited.  (2»)  It  must 
appear  itself  to  have  been  introduced, 
bemg  not  a  rule  of  tenure  but  a  municipal 
regulation. 

The  charters  of  Geo.  1  and  2  recite 
that  foreigners  have  settled  within  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  Company; 
that  can  mean  notiiing  else  than  that  they 
have  become  residents,  and,  if  so,  pur- 
chasers and  owners  of  houses  and  lands. 
The  charter  under  13  Geo,  3.  c.  63,  is,  in 
fact,  the  first  introduction  of  English  laws 
into  the  East  Indies ;  but  it  is  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  courts  of  jus- 
tice that  that  charter  was  granted,  and 
nothing  is  said  in  it  respecting  the  special 
introduction  of  any  particular  branch  of 
the  laws  of  this  country.  It  provides, 
moreover,  that  such  courts  shall  exist 
only  so  long  as  the  Company  shall  con- 
tinue in  possession  of  their  territorial  ac- 
quisitions. By  the  38th  Eegulation  of 
1793,  s.  3,  it  is  provided  that — 

"  no  European,  of  whatever  nation  or  descrip- 
tion, shall  purchase,  rent,  or  occupy,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  land  out  of  the  limits  of  the  town 
of  Calcutta  without  the  sanction  of  the  Gover- 
nor General  in  Council." 

Now,  if  an  alien  could  not  hold  lands 
before  the  regulation,  what  necessity  was 
there  for  it  P 

The  Act  of  the  9  Geo,  4.  c.  33,  which  is 


(a)  "  And  may  transmit  them  to  their  heirs, 
whether  they  be  merely  under  the  protection  of 
the  Mussulman  Power  or  be  infidel  subjects  of 
that  Power." — ^Baillie's  Mahomedan  Law,  chap. 
X.  "  But  the  estate  of  an  infidel  subject  when 
he  has  left  no  heirs  escheats  to  the  public 
treasury  for  the  benefit  of  all  Mussulmans, 
though  not  by  way  of  inheritance,  as  Mussul- 
mans do  not  inherit  from  unbelievers." — Baillie's 
Mahomedan  Law  of  Inheritance,  p.  12. 

(6)  1  Bl.  Comm.  108. 
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deTising  the  same  by  will  differ  F    Against 
the  finding  of  the  Court  no  question  was 
raised,  and  it  cannot  now,  as  an  after- 
Iftiought,  be  impeached.    General  MarUn 
must  be  presumed  to  have  been  legally  en- 
titled, and  to  have  acquired  a  licence  to 
hold  lands  in  pursuance  of  the  Begulations. 
n.  With  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  the  college  at  Lucknow.    The  rule  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  here  is,  that  it 
does  not  interfere  in  the  execution  of  a 
foreign  charity,  and  the  doctrine  of  oy- 
prea  does  not  apply  to  such  cases.    The 
Master,  after    a    second    reference,   has 
found  that    the   Supreme  Court   cannot 
carry  that  ]  art  of  the  testator's  will  into 
effect;    that  finding  is  confirmed  and  a 
decree  made  thereon.     That,  therefore,  is, 
in  effect,  a  declaration  made  by  the  Court, 
that  the  charity  cannot  be  established; 
and  any  new  inquiry  is  inconsistent  with 
that  decree— 3for^a»  v.   Evans. {a)      But 
suppose  it  otherwise,  how  can  the  Court 
ffiye  effect  to  the  charity?     Upon  the 
mrther  report  obtained,  the  Master  finds 
that  the  Grovemment  is  willine  to  receive 
and  apply  such  sums  as  the  Court  shall 
decide  applicable  to  the  charity.    In  the 
first  place,  that  is  not  a  finding  that  the 
GK)Temment  can  ffive  effect  to  the  charity, 
and  in  the  next  place,  if  it  were,  it  is  not 
such  a  mode  of  giving  effect  to  it  as  the 
Court  could  or  ought  to  sanction.    What 
security  can  the   Court    have  that    the 
ch^ity  will  ever  be  established,  or,  if  esta- 
blished, will  be  permanent?      The  Su- 
preme Court  can  exercise  no  control  over 
the  Governor  General,  nor  can  the  Go- 
vernment   insure    the    existence  of   the 
charity  for  ooe  moment  after  it  has  parted 
with  the  fund.      The    case  of   Attorney 
Oeneral  v.  Bishop  of  Che8ter{c)  was  a  pro- 
spective charity ;  the  fund  was  to  be  ap- 
plied if  a  certain  state  of  things  ever  took 
place,  and    the  Coart    necessarily  took 
possession  of  the  fund  to  wait  the  hap- 
pening of  the  event  contemplated.     That 
IB  not  the  case  here  ;  the  college  at  Luck- 
now  is  not  to  be  established  upon  a  future 
contingent  event,  but  it  is  directed  to  be 
founded  and  established  immediately.    In 
The  Attorney  General  v.  Lepvne(h)  a  re- 
versionary estate,  bequeathed  to  the  mi- 
nister and  church  officers  of  a  parish  in 
Scotland    for    charitable    purposes,    was 
directed  to  be  invested  in  stock  in  the 
name  of  the  Accountant  General,  and  the 
dividends  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time  to 
the  minister  and  church  officers  of  the 
parish.     But  the  courts  of  Scotland  having 
jurisdiction  to  administer  the  charity,  an 
order  confirming  the  Master*s  report  in 

(a)  8  Bligh,  N.S.  777,  797,  891. 
(6)  2Swanst.  181. 
(c)  1  Bro.  C.C.444, 


approbation  of  a  scheme  was  reversed. 
In  Attorney  General  v.  Stephens  (a)  the 
Court  proceeded  only  so  far  as  to  appoint 
a  trustee  of  a  fund  bequeathed  to  a  foreign 
charity ;  it  did  not  pretend  to  appoint  a 
scheme,  but  simply  upon  the  well-known 
principle  of  the  Court  that  a  trust  never 
rails  for  want  of  a  trustee,  it  appointed 
one  in  thie  room  of  the  British  Consul 
General  and  Treasurer  of  the  British 
Contribution  Fund  in  Lisbon,  whose  office, 
at  the  decease  of  the  testator,  no  longer 
existed.  That  is  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  case  now  before  the  Court.  There  is 
no  want  of  a  trustee  here,  because,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  trust  to  execute.  The  King  of 
Ovde  does  not  claim  the  fund ;  there  is  no 
hand  to  pay  it  to ;  it  must,  therefore,  fidl 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  testator,  and 
form  part  of  the  residue.    The  doctrine  of 

rM  cannot  be  applied  to  a  foreign 
ity;  the  King's  sign  manual  cannot 
operate  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
King's  Courts;  there  is  no  principle  or 
decision  for  such  a  proposition.  Upon 
the  authority  of  The  Attorney  General  v. 
The  Ironmongers*  Company{h)  the  third  part 
of  the  residue  set  apart  for  the  college  at 
Lucknow,  if  it  does  not  go  to  the  next- 
of-kin,  must  go  to  augment  the  several 
charities  mentioned  in  the  will.  The 
Mayor  of  Lyons  would  in  such  case  be 
entitled  to  a  moiety  of  such  third. 

22nd  February  1837.— Lord  B&onGKi.ic: 
The  first,  and  bv  far  the  most  important, 
C|uestion  brougnt  before  us  in  tJEds  case 
is,  whether  or  not  the  testator,  being  an 
alien,  could  devise  his  real  property  ?  In 
other  words,  whether  or  not  that  portion 
of  the  English  law  which  incapacitates 
aliens  from  holding  real  estate  to  their 
own  use,  and  transmitting  it  by  descent 
or  devise,  extends  to  Calcutta  and  to  the 
Mofussil  P 

As  the  argument  for  its  extending  to 
Calcutta  is  very  much  stronger  than  that  for 
its  extending  to  the  Mofussil,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  the  former  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  a  foreign 
settlement  obtained  in  an  inhabited 
country,  by  conquest,  or  by  cession  from 
another  Power,  stands  in  a  different  rela- 
tion to  the  present  (][uestion,  from  a  settle- 
ment made  by  colonising,  that  is,  peopling, 
an  uninhabited  country. 

In  the  latter  case  it  is  said  that  the 
subjects  of  the  Crown  carry  with  them  the 
laws  of  England,  there  being,  of  course, 
no  lex  loei$  in  the  former  case  it  is  allowed 
that  the  law  of  the  country  continues 
until  the  Crown  or  the  Legislature  changes 
it.  This  distinction  to  this  extent  is  taken 
in  all  the  books ;  it  is  one  of  the  six  pro« 


(a)  S  My.  &  K.  347. 

(6)  2  My.  &  K.  576  ;  Cr.  &  P.  208 ;  S.C.  on 
appeal  10  CI.  &  F.  908.    . 
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positionB  stated  in  Cam^fiM  t.  £ralZ,(a)  as 
quite  clear,  and  no  matter  of  controversy 
in  tiie  case ;  and  it  had  been  laid  down  in 
Cdhin's  case ;  in  Button  y.  HoweU  (h) ;  in 
Blanhard  v.  Oaldy,{c)  by  Lord  H0U9  de- 
liyering  the  jndgment  of  the  Court;  and 
nowhere  more  distinotljr  and  accurately 
than  in  the  decision  of  this  Gourt.((2)  Two 
limitations  of  this  proposition  are  added, 
to  which  it  may  oe  material  that  we 
should  attend.  One  of  these  refers  to 
conquests  or  cessions.  In  0alv%n*9  case 
an  exception  is  made  of  infidel  countries ; 
for  which  it  is  said,  in  DfnUcrn  y.  HoweU, 
that  though  Lord  Goke  gives  no  authority, 
jet  it  must  be  admitted  as  being  consonant 
to  reason,  (e)  But  this  is  treated  in  terms 
as  an  absurdi^  by  the  Court  in  Ga/m^dl 
y.  JJa22.(/)  The  other  limitation  refers 
to  new  plantations.  Mr.  Justice  BlaAh' 
fibonBig)  says,  that  only  so  much  of  the 
English  law  is  carried  into  them  by  the 
settlers  as  is  applicable  to  their  situation, 
and  to  the  condition  of  an  infant  colony. 
And  Sir  WiQiam  QraM^  in  Attorney  Qene^ 
ToZ  y.  Stewcyrt^iJC)  applies  the  same  excep- 
tion even  to  the  case  of  oonquered  or 
ceded  territories,  into  which  the  English 
law  of  property  has  been  generally  intro- 
duced. Upon  this  groand  he  held  that 
the  Statute  of  Mortmain  does  not  extend 
to  the  colonies  governed  by  the  English 
law,  unless  it  has  been  expressly  introduced 
there,  because  it  had  its  origin  in  a  policy 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
thid  motlier-country.(t) 

(a)  The  fifth  proposition  merely  Btates  that 
:the  laws  of  a  conquered  country  continue  in  force 
until  they  are  altered  by  the  conqueror.  The 
sixth  propoftition  is  that  if  the  King,  without  the 
concurrence  of  Parliament,  has  a  power  to  alter 
^e  old  and  introduce  new  laws  in  a  conquered 
country,  this  legislation  being  subordinate  to  his 
4>wn  authority  in  Parliament,  ne  cannot  inake  any 
new  change  contrary  to  fundamental  principles. 

(A)  Show.  P.C.  24. 

(c)  2  Salk.  411;  S.C.  4  Mod.  222;  Comb. 
228;  Holt,  341. 

(d)  Show.  P.C.  p.  31,  in  argument.  There  is 
no  report  of  the  judgment. 

(e)  "  Though  Coke  quotes  no  authority  for 
it,  yet  'twas  agreed  that  this  might  he  consonant 
to  reason."— Show.  P.C.  on  p.  81. 

(/)  <'The  absurd  exception  as  to  Pa^ns, 
mentioned  in  CalvirCa  case,  shows  the  uniyer- 
sality  and  antiquity  of  the  maxim.  For  that 
distinction  could  not  exist  before  the  ChrisUan 
era ;  and  in  all  probability  arose  from  the  mad 
enthusiasm  of  the  Croisades."^Cowp.  209. 

(a)  1  Bl.  Comm.  108. 

QC)  2  Mer.  161. 

(t)  Accordkffly  as  to  New  South  Wales, 
Whicker  v.  JEhme^  1  De  6.  M.  &  G.  506 ;  as 
to  Irtish  Honduras,  Jex  y.  McKinney,  14  App. 
Gas.  77,  for  the  same  reasons ;  as  to  Penang, 
Yeap  Cheah  Neo  v.  Ong  Cheng  Neo,  L.B.  6, 
P.a  381. 
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Then,  is  Calcutta  to  be  considered  as  an 
uninhabited  district,  settled  by  English 
subjects,  or  as  an  inhabited  district,  ob- 
tained by  conquest  or  cession  P  If  it  falls 
within  the  latter  description,  has  the 
English  law  incapacitating  aliens  ever 
been  introduced  P  If  that  Taw  has  never 
been  introduced,  has  there  been  such  an 
introduction  of  the  English  law  generally, 
that  those  parts  which  have  been  intro- 
duced, draw  along  with  them  the  law 
touching  aliens  P  An  answer  to  these 
three  questions,  if  it  do  not  exhaust  the 
argument,  seems  to  carry  us  sufficiently 
near  to  the  conclusion  at  which  we  seek 
to  arrive,  and  it  will  include  a  considera- 
tion of  the  only  reason  for  the  proposition 
upon  which  the  judgment  below  is  mainly 
rested,  viz.,  that  &e  Boyal  prerogative 
extends  necessarily  and  immediately  to  all 
acquisitions,  however  made,  and  that  the 
foifeiture  of  aliens'  real  estate  is  parcel  of 
that  prerogative. 

I.  The  district  on  which  Calcutta  is 
built  was  obtained  by  purchase  from  the 
Nabob  of  Bengali  the  Emperor  of  Hin- 
doetan'e  lieutenant,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
17th  century.  The  Company  had  boon 
struggling  for  nearly  100  years  to  obtain  a 
footmg  in  Bengal,  and  till  1696  they 
never  had  more  than  a  factory  here  and 
there,  as  the  French,  Danes,  and  Dutch 
also  had.  Till  1678  their  whole  object 
was  to  obtain  the  power  of  trading,  and  it 
was  only  then  that  they  secured  it  by  a 
firman  from  the  Emperor.  From  that 
year  till  1696  they  in  vain  applied  to  the 
Native  Government  for  leave  to  fortify 
their  factory  on  the  Hoogly,  and  it  was 
onl^  then  that  they  made  a  fortification, 
actmg   upon    a    kind   of   half    consent 

given  in  an  equivocal  answer  of  the 
rabob.(a)  Encouraged  by  the  protection 
which  they  were  thus  enabled  to  afford 
the  natives,  many  of  them  built  houses  as 
well  as  the  English  subjects;  and  when 
the  Nabob,  on  this  account,  was  about  to 
send  a  cadi  or  judge  to  administer  justice 
to  those  natives,  the  Company's  servants 
bribed  him  to  abstain  from  this  pro- 
ceeding. Some  years  afterwards  the 
Company  obtained  a  grant  of  more  land 
and  villages  from  the  Emperor,  with 
renewed  permission  to  fortify  their  fac- 
tories.(&)    During  all  this  period  tribute 

(a)  See  Brace's  Annals  of  the  East  India  Co. 
3,  820,  2S1  (1696-7,  1697-8).  See  also  ibid, 
(1698-9),  p.  268. 

(6)  '<In  1698  the  English  obtained  permis- 
sion from  Azeem-oos  Shah,  grandson  of  Au- 
rungzebe,  and  Governor  of  Bengal,  to  purchase 
the  towns  of  Chuttawutty,  Govindpore,  and  Cal- 
cutta. The  Sunnud  is  not  supposed  to  be 
extant.  Aitchison's  Treaties,  &c.  Calcutta, 
1862, 1,  9."  See  Brace's  Annals  of  the  East 
India  Co.  vol,  8,  pp.  278, 800^09,  483. 
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was  paid  to  the  Emperor  or  his  officer  the 
Nabob,  first  for  leaye  to  trade,  afterwards 
as  zemindars  under  the  Emperor ;  and  in 
1757,  the  year  memorable  for  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  the  treaty  with  Jaffeir  Ally,  in- 
demnifying them  for  their  losses,  oediag 
the  French  possessions,  and  securing  their 
rights,  and  binding  them  to  pay  their  reve- 
naes  like  other  *' zemindars/' (a)  Eight 
years  later  they  received  likewise  from 
the  native  Goyemment  a  grant  of  the 
dewanny  or  receivership  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa  (&) ;  and  of  their  sub- 
sequent progress  in  power  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak.(c)  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  settlement  of  the  Company 
in  Bengal  was  effected  by  leave  of  a  re^- 
larly  established  Government  in  possession 
of  the  country,  invested  with  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  and  exercising  its  powers; 
that  by  permission  of  that  Government 
Calcutta  was  founded  and  the  factory 
fortified  in  a  district  purchased  from  the 
owners  of  the  soil  by  permission  of  that 
Government,  and  held  under  it  by  the 
Company  as  subjects  owing  obedience,  as 
tenants  rendering  rent,  and  even  as  officers 
exercising  by  delegation  a  part  of  its 
administrative  authority.  At  what  precise 
time  and  by  what  steps  they  exchanged 
the  character  of  subject  for  that  of  sove- 
reign, or  rather  acanired  by  themselves, 
or  with  the  help  of  the  Crown,  and  for  the 
Crown,  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  cannot 
be  ascertained.  The  sovereignty  has  lon^ 
since  been  vested  in  the  Crown ;  and 
though  it  was  at  first  recognised  in  terms 
by  the  Legislature  in  1813,  the  Act 
53  Geo.  3.  c.  155.  s.  95,  is  declaratory,  and 
refers  to  the  sovereignty  as  "  undoubted," 
and  as  residing  in  the  Crown.  And  it  is 
equally  certain  that  for  a  long  period  of 
time  after  the  first  acquisition  no  such 
rights  were  claimed  nor  any  of  the  acts 
of  sovereignty  exercised,  and  that  during 
all  that  time  no  English  authority  existed 
there  which  could  afiect  the  land  or  bind 
any  but  English  6ub]ectB.(d()  The  Com- 
pany and  its  servants  were  then  in  the 


(a)  See  Aitchison's  Treaties,  Calcutta,  1S62, 
1  Bengal,  No.  III.  p.  11,  et  seq. 

(J>)  See  Aitchison's  Treaties,  1  Bengal,  No.  X. 
p.  60. 

(c)  See  as  to  the  subsequent  treaties  between 
the  Company  and  the  Nabobs,  Aitchison's  Trea- 
ties, M  ntpra^  p.  5. 

(ji)  Extract  from  Bengal  Secret  Consulta- 
tions, 8th  March  1775.  Minute  by  Philip 
Francis,  dated  Fort  William,  4th  March  1775. 
"  4.  In  agreeing  to  the  proposed  independence 
of  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  my  meaning  was 
to  adhere  strictly  to  the  third  paragraph  of 
my  Minute  of  the  15th  February,  the  zemin- 
dary  may  be  perpetuated  in  his  family  on  fixed 
and  unalterable  conditions.  The  conditions  I 
proposed  tend  to  secure  us  a  great  accession  of 


situation  of  the  Smyrna  or  the  Lisbon 
factories  at  the  present  time,  (a) 

II.  The  next  question  is,  has  the  Eng- 
lish law  incapacitating  aliens  ever  been 
introduced?  It  follows  from  what  has 
been  observed,  not  only  that  Calcutta  was 
a  district  acquired  in  a  country  peopled 
and  having  a  government  of  its  own,  but 
that  for  a  long  course  of  time  no  such  law 
as  that  which  incapacitates  aliens  oould 
be  introduced,  anv  more  than  it  could 
now  be  introduced  into  such  part  of  the 
Asiatic  or  Portuguese  territoiy  as  those 
factories(6)  may  occupy.  But  even  where 
the  sovereign^  rested  in  the  Crown, 
there  is  every  argument  of  probability 
against  a  law  being  introduced  so  inapph- 
oable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  settle- 
ment. Sir  William  GranVs  reasons  for 
confining  the  Mortmain  Act  to  En^land(e) 
have  a  manifest  application  to  this  case ; 
for  though  they  are  mainly  drawn  from 
the  provisions  of  that  Act  bemg  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  mother- 
country,  they  plainly  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  to  confine  the  operation  of  the 
Act  may  be  gathered  irom  thence ;  and  it 
should  seem  that  such  intention  is  even 
more  directly  to  be  gathered  from  the 
fact,  that  the  provisions  in  question  are 
manifestly  inapplicable  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  settlement.  At  whatever  time 
the  sovereignty  was  acquired,  and  the 
power  of  introducing  the  alien  law  became 
vested  in  the  Crown,  the  re%l  propertj^  in 
Calcutta  must  have  been  held  mdiscrmii- 
nately  by  subjects  and  foreigners.  The 
sudden  application  of  such  a  law  is,  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  because  it 
would  work  great  inconvenience  and  grie- 
vous injustice.  But  if  the  sovereignty 
was  gradually  acquired,  if  the  transition 
of  the  Company  from  the  state  of  subjects 
under  the  Mogul,  to  an  independent  au- 
thority, was  slowly  made,  by  impercep- 
tible steps,  the  introduction  of  the  alien 
law  became  still  more  improbable,  for  no 
act  could  then  bo  done  by  the  party  ob- 


revenue  without  any  accession  of  territory.  It 
is  highly  for  his  own  advantage  to  he  considered 
as  a  vassal  of  the  sovereign  of  these  kingdoms, 
holding  a  great  hereditary  fief  by  a  fixed  tenure, 
and  acknowledging  the  sovereign  of  Bengal  and 
Bahu  to  be  his  lord  paramount.  Speaking  my 
sentiments  without  reserve,  1  must  declare  that 
in  settling  this  article,  I  look  forward  to  the 
assertion  or  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty  of 
these  provinces,  pleno  jure,  on  the  part  of  His 
most  gracious  Majesty  the  King  of  Great 
Britain." 

(a)  See  Lord  Ein^own's  judgment  in  Adv. 
Gen,  of  Bengal  v.  lianee  Sumomoye  Dossee^ 
9  Moo.  Ind.  App.  426. 

(6)  t.e.,  the  Smyrna  or  Lisbon  factories. 

(c)  See  above,  Att .  Gen,  v.  Stewart, 2  Mer.  161 . 
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taiziing  the  dominion,  nor  any  Btipnlation 
made  by  the  party  becoming  subjects,  to 
secure  the  rights  of  the  one  or  restrain  the 
power  of  the  other.  This  may  always  be 
done  where  a  conquest  or  cession  at  once 
vests  the  sovereignty  of  a  district  in  one 
State,  which  had  previously  belonged  to 
another.  The  treaty  may  ascertain,  and 
almost  always  does  ascertain,  the  relative 
rights  of  the  parties  as  to  the  property  of 
the  counti^.  But  in  the  present  case  no 
such  definition  could  possibly  take  place, 
and  this  exceedingly  increases  the  impro- 
babiliiy  of  such  a  law  having  been  intro- 
duced at  all« 

Nor  does  the  argument  rest  here.  The 
well-known  facts  are  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  this  law  ever 
was  in  operation ;  and  the  acts  of  the 
sovereign  power,  the  legislative  acts  of 
the  Crown  and  of  those  ik>  whom  its 
authority  is  delegated,  and  the  acta  of  the 
Parliament  itself,  plainly  proceed  upon 
the  footing  of  this  law  never  having  ex- 
tended to  Bengal. 

The  facts  must  of  necessity  be  nume- 
rous and  of  constant  occurrence,  for  every 
foreigner  holding  a  house  by  lease,  or  by 
freehold  tenure,  affords  an  instance  of  the 
law  not  being  in  operation;  and  no  in- 
stance has  been  produced,  indeed  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  no  instance  has 
ever  existed,  of  a  forfeiture  to  the  Crown 
for  this  cause.  There  is  no  such  thing 
known  in  those  parts  as  an  inquisition  of 
office,  or  any  analogous  proceeding,  or 
any  proceeding  whatever  for  entitling  the 
Crown,  or  those  exercising  its  delegated 
authority,  to  the  real  estate  or  the 
chattels  real,  of  aliens  within  the  district. 
When  those  foreigners  die  their  real 
estates  have  descended  to  their  heirs,  or 
been  taken  by  their  devisees,  or  been  ad- 
ministered as  assets  bv  their  executors, 
without  any  claim  ever  having  been  made 
by  the  sovereign  power,  which  would  here 
in  Eneland,  &ve  been  entitled  without 
any  office.  Ejectments  have  been  brought, 
and  the  parties  in  possession  have  never 
been  advised  to  set  up  the  defence  that 
the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  claimed  by 
descent  from  an  alien;  aud  dower  has 
been  assigned  to  widows,  alien  also. 
Previous  to  1826,(a)  which  is  lon^  after 
the  present  proceedings  were  instituted, 
and  after  the  Corst  decree  in  the  cause, (b) 
no  mention  of  the  subject  appears  ever  to 
have  been  made  in  any  place,  or  in  any 
court  of  justice.  Assuredly,  if  the  law  be 
as  is  contended,  and  the  Crown  by  law  is 


(a)  Doe  d.  Pouchelette  y,  Stantbury,  cit. 
arg.  by  Pemberton,  E.C.    See  above. 

(6)  2nd  December  1822,  in  the  consolidated 
suits.  Snd  November  1616,  in  Advocate 
General  t.  Palmer.    See  1  Fulton,  278. 


entitled,  no  one  can  contend  that  it  is  too 
late  to  declare  the  law,  and  enforce  the 
right.  But  the  whole  question  turns  upon 
tins,  has  the  law  in  question  been  intro- 
duced P  And  the  non-claim  is  material  to 
show  that  it  has  not  been  introduced; 
because  it  is  not  merely  the  acquiescence 
of  a  party,  it  is  the  acquiescence  of  that 
power  which  alone  possessed  the  right  to 
mtroduoe  the  law,  and  affords  strong 
proof  that  tiiis  power  never  had  introduced 
it. 

But  the  acts  of  the  same  power  afford 
positive  evidence  yet  more  distinct.  The 
Charter  of  the  18  Qeo.  1  expressly  sets 
forth  that  the  intention  of  the  Crown  is  to 
induce  foreigners  to  settle  within  the 
district : 

"  Whereas  the  East  India  Company  have,  by  a 
strict  and  equal  distribution  of  justice,  very 
much  encouraged  not  only  our  own  subjects, 
but  likewise  the  subjects  of  other  provinces, 
and  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  countries,  to 
resort  to  and  settle  in  the  said  town,  fkctories, 
and  places,  especially  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay ;" 

to  enable  them  the  better  to  administer 
justice,  corporations  of  mayor  and  alder- 
men are  constituted  with  power  to  ad- 
minister justice;  and  it  is  expressly 
provided  that  of  the  nine  aldermen  seven 
shall  be  natural-born  subjects,  and  two 
may  be  subjects  of  any  other  province  or 
state  in  amitv  with  the  Crown ;  and  all  of 
these  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  presidencies.  In  the 
successive  renewals  of  this  charter,  down 
to  the  end  of  Geo.  2.,  the  only  change  in 
this  provision  is  adding  the  qualification 
that  (of  the  nine  aldermen)  the  two 
foreigners  shall  be  Protestants.  This 
charter  could  hardly  have  been  so  worded 
had  the  Crown  intended  that  aliens  should 
be  incapable  of  holding  lands ;  and  it 
certainly  could  never  have  contained  the 
provision  directing  two  aliens  to  hold 
offices  of  trust  under  the  Crown,  or 
directed  all  the  aldermen,  including  the 
aliens,  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  if  the  general  incapacities  of 
aliens  by  the  English  law  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Bengal.  For  even  if  their  dis- 
qualification to  hold  office  can  be  traced 
no  higher  than  the  statute,  there  can  be 
no  argument  raised  in  favour  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  part  of  the  English  law 
into  Calcutta  before  the  statute  of  9  A  10 
WiU,  8.  c.  44.  was  passed.  Observe,  too, 
in  what  way  the  supreme  authority  in 
Bengal  exercising  the  delegated  powers  of 
sovereignty  regards  aliens.  And  mark  if 
it  views  uiem  as  at  all  on  a  different 
footing  from  subjects  in  respect  of  rights 
of  property.  The  Begulation  88,  A.D. 
1793,  was  madoy  aa  the  title  states,  to 

Z  % 
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titled  to  any  real  estate  in  hoiuea,  lands, 
or  hereditaments,  (a)  or — 

''  wherever  anj  person  (not  being  a  Mahomcdan 
or  Gentoo)  shall  die  so  seised  or  entitled,  then 
snch  real  estate  of  such  Britiih  subject  or  other 
person  as  aforesaid  " 

shall  be  assets.  And  it  afterwards  declares, 
the  ezecator  or  administrator — 


enforce  the  existing  rales(a)  aoainst  Vnro- 
peans  of  any  desoription  holding  lands 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Ghoyemor 
General  in  Council.  And  the  drd  section 
enacts  that— 

"  No  European,  of  whatever  nation  or  detcrip- 
tiou,  shftll  purchase,  rent,  or  occupy,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  land  out  of  the  limits  of  the  town 
of  Calcutta  without  the  sanction  of  the  Governor 
General  in  Council;  and  all  nersons  now  so 
holding  land  beyond  the  limits  of  Calcutta 
without  having  obtained  such  permission,  in 
opposition  to  the  repeated  prohibitions  of  Go- 
vernment, or  who  may  hereafter  so  purchase, 
rent,  or  occupy  land,  shall  be  liable  to  be  dis- 
possessed of  the  land  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Governor  General  In  Council;  nor  shall  they 
be  entitled  to  any  indemnification  for  boildinga 
which  they  may  have  erected  or  other  account." 

No  statute  made  for  England  could  have 
been  so  framed.  It  would  have  been 
absurd  to  prohibit  Europans,  "  of  what- 
ever nation  or  description,"  doing  that 
which  only  one  class  of  Europeans,  ris., 
British  subjects,  could  by  law  do.  The 
nroTision  of  the  Bengal  regulation  mani- 
festly proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that 
persons  other  than  subjects  could,  but  for 
the  prohibition  and  the  former  rules  which 
it  is  made  to  enforce,  hare  held  lands.  It 
declares  that  aliens,  as  well  as  subjects, 
shall  be  liable  to  be  dispossessed  of  lands 
purchased  contrary  to  the  enactment; 
which  would  have  been  wholly  absurd  if 
aliens  had  been  liable  to  be  cuspossessed 
upon  office  found,  whether  the  prohibition 
had  been  issued  or  not.  It  would  be  diffi- 
4;ult  to  produce  a  clearer  recognition  that 
-the  sovereign  power  did  not  consider  that 
the  alien  law  had  ever  been  introduced 
into  Bengal.  But  it  seems  also  to  admit 
that  in  Calcutta,  and  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition,  foreigners  as  well  as  subjects 
might  hold  lands  without  licence,  for  it 
confines  the  prohibition  to  the  Mofossil ; 
"  out  of  Calcutta  "  are  the  words. 

The  same  inference  is  still  more  strongly 
raised  by  the  statute  9  Oeo,  4.  c.  88 — 

**  for  declaring  and  settling  the  law  respecting 
the  liability  ofthe  real  estates  of  British  subjects 
and  others  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  in  India,  as  assets  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  their  deceased  owners." 

It  declares  and  enacts  that  when  any 
British  subject  shall  die  seised  of  or  en- 


See 
855, 


(a)  Bengal  Regulation  II.  of  1708. 
Colebroofcrs  Bengal  Regulations,  2,  261, 
292.  "  At  a  Committee  of  Revenue,  Fort  Wil- 
liam, 14th  May  1772,  it  was  resolved,  amongst 
other  things:  17th  .  .  .  neither  shall  any 
European,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  permitted 
to  rent  lands  in  any  part  of  the  conntiy."— 
Sixth  Report  of  the  Oommittee  of  Secrecy  on 
the  etate  of  the  East  India  Company,  1778. 


**  of  such  British  subject,  or  other  perBon(6) 
entitled  to  sell  and  dispose  of  such  real  estate 
and  to  convey  and  assure  the  same  to  a  pur- 
chaser, in  as  full  and  effectual  a  manner  as  the 
testator  or  intestate  could  or  might  have  done 
in  his  lifttime." 

Surely  this  could  have  no  meaning  un- 
less persons  other  than  British  subjects, 
that  is,  aliens,  could  by  law  be  seised  of 
or  entitled  to  real  estate.  And  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  to  declare  that 
the  executors  and  administrators  of  aliens 
should  be  entitled  to  sell  the  real  estates 
of  alien  testators  or  intestates,  in  as  fuU 
and  effectual  a  manner  in  law  as  the 
testators  or  intestates  could  have  done,  if 
those  testators  or  intestates  could  not  in 
any  manner  or  way  have  sold,  or  demised, 
or  m  any  wav  have  dealt  with  such  estates. 
Suppose  such  an  enactment  in  any  statute 
relating  to  this  country,  and  see  how 
absurd  it  would  have  been.  This  seems 
strongly  to  prove  that  our  law  as  to  aliens 
was  not  understood  by  the  Legislature  to 
have  been  introduced  in  India  before 
1828;  and  yet  the  earliest  of  the  cases, 
the  only  one  before  the  case  at  bar,  had 
then  been  decided  at  Calcutta. 

But  it  seems  to  be  contended,  both  here 
and  below,  that  there  is  something  in  the 
law  incapacitating  aliens,  which  makes 
it,  so  to  speak,  of  necessary  application 
wheresoever  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown 
is  established,  as  if  it  were  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  sovereign  power.  To  this 
a  sufficient  answer  has  been  already  ac- 
corded, if  the  acts  of  the  sovereign  power, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  show  that  no 
such  application  to  Bengal  ever  was  con- 
templated, unless  direct  authoritv  can  be 
proauced  to  show  that  this  right  is  in- 
separable from  the  sovereignty,  and,  as  it 


(a)  "  Situate  within  or  being  under  the  geno- 
nd  civil  jurisdiction  of  His  Majesty's  Supreme 
Courts  of  Judicature  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal, 
Fort  St.  George,  and  Bombay  respectively."  It 
was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  m  1835,  in  the 
case  of  Stephen  v.  Hume,  1  Fulton,  224,  that 
this  statute  clearly  only  applies  to  Uie  case  of 
persons  strictly  and  technically  described  as 
British  subjects,  except  where  the  lands  are 
situate  within  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  did  not,  therefore,  apply 
to  the  lands  of  an  Armenian  Christian  at  Dacca 
in  the  Moiussil. 

(6)  *'  As  aforesaid  (not  being  a  Mahomedan 
or  Gentoo)." 
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were,  an  essential  part  of  it.  Now,  there 
is  no  intimation  of  anvthing  of  the  kind 
in  those  oases  where  the  whole  subject  is 
discussed  most  at  large,  as  in  0dMn*9 
case.Ca)  where  all  the  doctrines  connected 
however  remotely  with  each  head  of  the 
argument  are  broached.  Lord  Edle*9  famous 
judgment  in  CoUingioood  v.  Fa6e,(h)  and 
hord  Mansfield*»iaUampbeUY.HaU,{c)  But 
in  the  absence  of  any  such  authority  the 
distinct  recognition  by  the  soyereign  of 
the  capacity  of  aliens  is  itself  a  strong 
authority  against  the  position  which 
ai&rms  the  title  of  the  Crown  to  aliens' 
estate  to  be  inseparable  from  the  soye* 
reigniy.  At  the  yery  least  it  shows  either 
that  the  right  in  question  does  not  exist, 
or  that  it  has  been  waived  and  removed* 

It  should  seem,  however,  independent 
of  these  considerations,  that  there  is  no 
warrant  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  for  the 
position  that  this  right  is  an  incident  of 
sovereignty;  it  certainly  is  not  an  inci- 
dent to  sovereigntj^.  In  several  other 
countries  the  sovereign  has  no  such  right. 
In  France,  for  example,  aliens  can  hold 
lands  without  entitling  the  Grown,  and 
can  transmit  them  to  their  heirs;  this 
was  abrogated  by  Ordonna/ua,  ISth  Octo- 
ber 1814 ;  the  Droit  d*Aubaine  having  been 
abolished  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  pro- 
viso of  reciprocity  at  the  Restoration  in- 
troduced (provided  the  law  of  their  own 
country  ffives  the  same  right  to  French 
subjects  then  seised  of  landi^.(d)  Besides, 
if  reference  be  made  to  the  prerogative  of 
the  English  Crown,  that  prerogative  in 
other  particulars  is  of  as  nigh  a  nature, 
being  given  for  the  same  purposes  of  pro- 
tecting the  State ;  and  it  is  not  contended 
that  these  branches  are  extended  to  Bengal. 
Mines  of  precious  metals,  treasure  trove, 
royal  fish  are  all  vested  in  the  Crown,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  its  power  and 
enabling  it  to  defend  the  State.  They  are 
not  enjoyed  by  the  sovereign  in  all  or  even 
in  most  countries,  and  no  one  has  said 
that  they  extend  to  the  East  Indian  posses- 
sions of  the  British  Crown,  (e) 

III.  Can  it  then  be  contended  that  the 
general  introduction  of  the  English  law, 
oraws  after  or  with  it  that  branch  which 
relates  to  aliens  P  This  is  the  third  ques- 
tion proposed,  and  to  this  an  answer  or 
the  materials  for  an  answer,  have  already 


(a)  7  Rep.  25. 

(6)  1  Vent  413;  S.C.  1  Sid.  198. 

(c)  Cowp.  S04  ;  8.  C.  Lofit.  655. 

(d)  See  as  to  the  Droit  d'Aubaine,  Wheaton, 
International  Law,  s.  82  ;  Cairo,  X«  Droit 
IntemationcU,  1,  15,  362;  Forsyth's  Cases  on 
Conttitotional  Law,  177. 

(e)  Proclamation  issued  by  the  Governor 
General  and  Council  on  the  3rd  October  1777 : 
*'The  right  which  Goverament  possesses  to 


been  fiimished.  For,  had  the  negative 
position  only  rested  upon  want  of  instances 
where  the  rights  of  the  Crown  had  been 
enforced,  it  might  have  been  said  that  the 
general  application  of  the  English  laws 
implied  tnat  of  the  portion  in  Question. 
But  the  acta  of  the  power  whicn  alone 
could  introduce  this  portion,  and  which 
alone  introduced  the  English  laws  gene- 
rally, show  that  it  was  introduced  not  in 
idl  its  branches,  but  with  the  exception  of 
this  portion  at  the  least.  This  must  be 
admitted,  unless  it  can  be  maintained  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  introducing  the 
English  laws  at  all,  without  introducing 
every  part  of  them,  which  clearly  cannot 
be  asserted;  for,  notwithstancQng  the 
extent  to  which  these  laws  have  been 
introduced,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that 
many  parts  of  them  are  still  unknown  in 
our  Indian  dominions,  (a) 

The  argument  to  which  we  are  adverting 
assumes,  that  the  English  laws  regulating 
real  property  generally  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  and  for  this  position  the  case  of 
Freeman  v.  Fairlie{h)  is  cited ;  but  that  caso 
only  decided  that  the  estate  in  lands  and 
tenements  of  a  British  subject  in  Calcutta 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  descend  to  him 
according  to  the  English  law  of  succession ; 
that  it  was  freehold  of  inheritance.  It  is 
true  that  this  conclusion  was  reached  by 
the  adoption  of  the  larger  position  that 
the  English  law  had  been  introduced  into 
the  settlement;  but  whatever  went  beyond 
the  point  of  the  land  being  freehold  of  in- 
heritance was  obiter,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  decided.  It  must  further  be 
observed  that  the  grounds  of  the  more 

hidden  treasure,  wherever  it  may  be  discovered, 
having  been  productive  of  very  great  oppression, 
the  Governor  General  and  Council  hereby  de- 
clare that  for  the  future  all  hidden  treasure  shall 
be  the  property  of  those  who  discover  it." — 
Colebrooke's  Bengal  Regulations,  vol.  iii.  p.  846. 
See  also  Bengal  BegulaUon  V.  of  1817 ;  Clarke^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  408 ;  Madras  Regulation  XI.  of  1833 ; 
Act  VI.  of  1378,  and  statutes  referred  to  in 
schedule ;  Forsyth's  Cases  on  Constitutional 
Law,  159,  178.  By  section  7  of  the  Bengal 
Regulation  V.  of  1817  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  where  the  value  exceeds  one  lakh  of  sicca 
rupees  '*the  excess  above  that  sum  shall  be 
declared  at  the  disposal  of  Government." 

(a)  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  in  his  collection  of 
statutes  relating  to  India  (Calcutta,  ]881)>  gives 
a  list  of  nine  statutes  passed  before  1726  held 
not  to  apply  to  India.  As  regards  statutes 
passed  since  1726  the  recognised  rule  of  con- 
struction is  that  only  those  statutes  apply  which 
extend  to  India  either  expressly  or  by  necessary 
implication.  See  also  on  the  introduction  of 
En^ish  law  into  India  the  Report  on  Progress 
in  £a8t  India,  Parliamentary  Papers,  1884-5, 
voL  Ix. ;  Stephen,  Nunoomar  and  Impey,  2, 18 ; 
Cowell's  Tagore  Law  Lectures,  44. 

(6)  1  Moo.  Ind.  App.  804 1  2  St.  Tr.  N.8. 1000. 
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general  position  were  chiefly  the  practice 
of  the  settlement  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
conveyances,  viz.,  by  lease  and  release, 
with  the  coarse  of  succession,  and  also 
the  charters  of  the  Company,  with  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  referring  to  them,  the 
charter  of  the  13  Geo,  1  being  the  one 
principally  cited.  Now  no  one  who  reads 
that  able  judgment  can  entertain  a  doubt 
that  the  same  learned  judge, (a)  had  he 
been  called  upon  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  law  extended  to  alien  incapacities 
when  he  found  the  practice  wholly  against 
this  extension,  without  any  exception,  and 
when  he  also  found  the  language  of  the 
charters,  especially  that  of  1726,  as  well 
as  the  provisions  of  the  Begulations  of 
1793,  and  of  the  Act  passed  in  1828,  all 
proceeding  upon  the  supposition  of  aHens 
beinf;  equally  capable  with  subjects  of 
holdmg  and  of  transmitting  real  property, 
would  nave  decided  against  extending  and 
applying  to  the  law  of  alienage  the  pro- 
position which  he  had  laid  down  upon  the 
facts  then  before  him,  and  upon  the 
branches  of  the  English  ,law  connected 
with  the'  case  under  his  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

If  indeed,  the  whole  English  law  of 
real  property,  or  even  all  its  principal 
provisions,  have  been  introduced  into  these 
settlements,  an  event  which  must  have 
taken  place  many  years  back,  how  came 
it  to  pass  that  as  late  as  1819,  there  could 
have  been  any  question  made,  whether  or 
not  wills  to  pass  real  estate  must  be  wit- 
nessed according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  P 

Yet  it  was  then,  and  while  Freemom  v. 
Favrlie  was  pending  before  the  same 
court,  for  the  first  time  determined  that 
those  provisions  extended  to  Calcutta; 
determined,  too,  upon  a  full  inquiry  into 
the  facts  and  examining  evidence  of  per- 
sons conversant  with  the  Indian  law.  And 
it  is  plain,  from  the  inquiry  which  Sir 
William  Grant  had  directea,  and  from 
what  Sir  Thomas  Plvmer  afterwards  says, 
in  giving  iudgment,  that  the  mere  proof  of 

Eroperty  bein^  fee  simple,  and  inheritable 
y  the  English  law,  was  not  deemed 
BufQcient  but  a  further  inquiry  was  di- 
rected, whether  it  passed  by  will  without 
more  than  two  subscribing  witnesses. 
Nor  can  any  distinction  be  taken  between 
that  case  and  the  present,  upon  the 
ground  that  there  the  question  related  to 
the  introduction  of  a  statute,  and  that 
here  the  introduction  of  the  common  law 
is  in  dispute  ;  for  in  Freeman  v.  Fairlie, 
and  in  almost  every  question  that  can  be 
raised  touching  the  application  of  the 
forms  of  conveyance  known  in  our  law,  the 


argument  is  confined  entirely  to 
ances  which  are  the  creatures  of  statute. 
No  instance  has  ever  been  produced  of 
land  passing  in  Calcutta  by  the  common 
law  conveyance  of  feoffment  and  livery. 
The  introduction  of  the  English  law  is 
proved  by  showing  that  the  mode  of  con- 
veyance IS  adopted  by  lease  and  release, 
that  is,  upon  the  Statute  of  Uses. 

Reference  has  been  made,  both  here  and 
in  the  court  below,  to  the  opinion  of  Sir 
J^.  Norton  in  1764(a) ;  and  the  true  account 
of  that  opinion  was  given  here,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  accurately 
understood  below.  It  holds  very  distinctly 
that  the  subjects  of  a  conquered  or  ceded 
territory,  are  only  to  be  considered  as  not 
being  aliens  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  which 
gives  them  the  rights  of  subjects,  and  that 
none  but  such  as  can  claim  the  benefit  of 
the  treaty  can  hold  or  transmit  lands. 
We  say  this  is  the  purport  of  the  opinion 
and  that  it  was  so  represented  here;  for, 
indeed,  the  argument  maintained  by  the 
Crown  requires  the  proposition  to  be 
carried  thus  far,  that  upon  a  conquest  or 
a  cession  all  the  inhabitants  continue 
aliens  after  the  change  of  dominion,  unless 
and  until  the  conqueror  or  purchase 
grants  their  naturalization.  But  this  posi- 
tion seems  wholly  untenable ;  for  all  the 
authorities  lay  it  down,  that  upon  a  con- 
quest, the  inhabitants,  ante  nati  as  well  as 
post  nati  of  the  conquered  country,  become 
denizens  of  the  conquered  country;  and 
to  maintain  that  the  conquered  people 
become  aliens  to  their  new  sovereign, 
upon  his  accession  to  the  dominion  over 
them,  appears  extremely  absurd,  almost 
as  inconsistent  with  common  sense  as  it 
would  have  been  to  hold  the  English  in- 
habitants aliens  under  James  1.,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  even  a  question  raised 
whether  the  ante  nati  of  Scotland  did  not 
become  by  his  accession  denizens  in  Eng- 
land. The  court  below,  it  must  be  observed, 
distinctly  admit,  that  conquest  operates 
what  they  term  a  virtual  naturalization. 
But  Sir  F.  Norton  holds  that,  without 
express  provision  in  a  treaty,  the  subjects 
conauered  are  aliens.  Even  if  all  the  rest 
of  tne  argument  be  admitted,  still  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  Crown  may  relin- 
qruish  its  prerogatives.  Indeed,  whenever 
tne  inhabitants  of  conquered  provinces 
are  held  to  obtain  the  rights  of  subjects 
by  treaty  (and  even  Sir  F.  Norton  hsk  no 
doubt  of  this  being  possible),  those  who 
hold  the  doctrine  the  most  rigorously 
must  say  that  the  treaty  is  a  voluntftry 
abandonment  of  a  right  of  the  Crown.  It 
evidences  the  will  of  the  sovereign  to 
exempt  the  conquered  territory  from  this 


Co)  Lord  Lyndhunt,  C. 


(a)  ChalnMn'  Opimonti  9,  864. 
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brftnch  of  his  prerogative.  Bat  the  same 
will  of  the  aoTereign  may  be  ooUected 
from  other  circnTnBtancefl,  and  the*  like 
abandonment  of  the  prerogative  be  l^as 
evidenoed.  The  charters,  reg^ulatione,  and 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  wMch  reference 
has  80  often  been  made,  appear  snffioient 
cironmstanceB  from  which  to  collect  this 
will  of  the  sovereign,  and  so  prove  the 
abandonment  in  the  present  case  ;  and 
this,  even,  upon  the  supposition  that  in 
consequence  of  the  prero^tive  being  gene- 
rally admitted,  the  proof  lies  on  those 
who  would  set  up  an  exemption,  on  those 
who  would  show  that  the  English  law  of 
forfeiture  was  not  introduced  into  Cal- 
cutta, rather  than  on  those  who  undertake 
the  affirmative  proposition. 

n^on  the  whole,  their  Lordships  are  of 
opinion  that  the  law  incapacitating  aliens 
from  holding  real  property  to  their  own 
use,  and  transmittmg  it  by  descent  or 
devise,  has  never  been  introduced  into 
Calcutta.  There  appears  still  less  reason 
to  hold  that  it  has  ever  obtained  a  footing 
in  the  Mofnssil;  but  into  the  additional 
grounds  for  differing  with  the  Court  below 
upon  that  part  of  the  case  it  is  unneces- 
Bazy  to  enter,  as  we  consider  that  the 
decree  must  be  reversed  upon  the  part 
relating  to  the  Calcutta  property,  and, 
therefore,  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  pur- 
suing the  same  course  with  the  part  re- 
lating to  the  Mofussil  property.  Upon 
this  branch  of  the  cause,  therefore,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  reverse  that  part  of  the 
decree  which  declares  that,  the  testator 
having  been  an  alien  at  his  decease,  his 
lands  and  houses  in  Calcutta  would  not 
pass  by  his  will,  and  that  there  was  not 
evidence  sufficient  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  testator's  lands  and  heredita- 
ments in  the  Mofussil  could  pass  by  his 
will,  together  with  the  consequential  di- 
rections ;  and  then  to  declare  that  all  the 
real  uroperty  of  which  the  testator  died 
seised  within  the  Presidency  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam whether  in  Calcutta  or  not,  except 
in  Chandemagore,  passed  by  his  will,  and 
formed  part  of  the  residue  ;  and  an  in- 
quiry must  be  directed  as  to  the  nature 
and  tenure  of  the  property  at  Chandema- 
gore,  and  the  usages  and  laws  prevailing 
were,  touching  the  right  of  an  European 
alien  to  devise  the  same,  confining  the 
inquiry  directed  by  the  decree  to  such 
property,  and  to  ascertain  what  part  of 
the  funds  now  standing  to  the  account  of 
the  cause  has  arisen  from  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  property  at  Chandemagore, 
and  the  interest  oi  those  rents  and  profits. 

II.  The  next  point  is  raised  by  the 
course  pursued  below,  upon  the  Master's 
report  of  19th  July  1830,  the  re-hearing 
of  25th  July  1831,  and  the  Master's  report 
1881 ;  and  this  becomes  very  material,  as 


involving  the  question,  whether  or  not 
the  Court  was  concluded  as  to  the  bequest 
for  Constantia  College  or  the  Luclmow 
charity,  by  what  the  Master  had  in  the 
first  instance  found,  and  by  his  finding 
being  confirmed. 

The  decree  of  the  2nd  December  1822, 
directed  an  inc^uiry  whether  the  college 
could  be  established,  and  whether  the  be- 
quest of  4,000  rupees  for  liberation  of  pri- 
soners at  Lucknow,  could  be  carried  into 
effect  with  reference  to  the  testator's  in- 
tention and  the  sanction  and  dispensation 
of  the  Lucknow  Government.  [Having 
described  the  proceedings  following  the 
Master's  report  of  3rd  February  1830,  the 
Court  proceeded  as  follows :— ] 

The  irregularity  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing is  manifest.  The  Master's  report 
stands  confirmed,  that  the  bequests  could 
not  at  Lucknow  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  subsequent  reference  for  inqairv,  the 
report  and  confirmation,  with  the  decree  . 
proceeding  upon  it,  could  not  be  made 
while  that  oraer  stood.  In  the  Courts  of 
this  country  there  could  be  no  doubt  at 
all  upon  this  head ;  even  this  would  have 
been  set  aside  as  of  course.  And ,  although, 
sitting  in  this  place,  their  Lordships  are 
in  the  practice  of  refusing  to  let  mere 
matter  of  form  shut  them  out  from  the 
substantial  merits,  jet  the  irregularity^ 
and  indeed  the  total  inaptness  of  the  pro- 
ceeding is  such  as  could  not  have  been 
disregarded,  had  it  not  been  for  one  con- 
sideration of  material  importance.  There 
was  no  party  in  the  Court  below  interested 
in  objecting  to  this  proceeding ;  or  rather, 
indeed,  all  parties  might  be  said  to  have 
an  interest  in  letting  the  irregularity  pass, 
and  the  first  report,  with  the  order  con- 
firming it,  stand.  Their  Lordships  do  not, 
therefore,  think  that  they  should  satisfy 
the  justice  of  the  case,  were  thejr  to  suffer 
the  objection  now  to  be  taken  with  effect, 
and  this  material  portion  of  the  decree  to 
be  thus  frustratea.(a)  But  it  was  fit  to 
mark  their  opinion  of  the  irregularity, 
which,  in  any  other  circumstances,  must 
have  proved  fatal.  There  is  another  mate- 
rial consideration,  beside  the  one  already 
stated,  in  favour  of  getting  over  the  irre- 
gularity in  the  present  instance.  The 
first  inquiry  and  report  set  forth  that  the 
beauest  could  not  be  carried  into  effect 
witn  reference  to  the  sanction  and  disno- 
sition  of  the  Gk>vemment  of  Gude.  Now 
the  evidence  only  states  that  the  King  of 
Oude  has  no  objection  to  the  establish- 
ment though  he  will  not  promise  to  en- 
courage it  by  his  countenance  and  support. 


(a)  On  similar  grounds  the  Supreme  Conrt 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  hearing  of  the 
Martin  case,  1  Folton,  8ff7.  See  Jadgment  of 
Byan,  C.J.,  on  pp.  810,  Sll. 
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The  report  then  seems  to  go  beyond  the 
eyidenoe  as  regards  the  college,  though  it 
seems  quite  correct  as  regards  the  4,000 
rapees.   The  inquiries  afterwards  directed 


apply  to  the  proposed  interference  of  the 
GFovemor  General  to  aid  the  establishment 
of  the  college  with  the  Lucknow  (Govern- 
ment; and  it  may  be  contended  that  if 
the  first  report  had  been  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evidence,  there  would  not 
have  been  any  material  discrepancy  be- 
tween its  finding  and  the  subsequent  in- 
quiry, for  the  subsequent  inquiry  might 
be  only  to  ascertain  whether  the  means 
existed  with  help  of  the  Gk>vemor  Q«neral. 
Then,  supposing  the  irregularity  got  over, 
we  come  to  the  next  question. 

in.  Can  the  decree  as  to  the  applica- 
tion  of  the  fund  stand  P  Shall  the  ftmd 
be  applied  to  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  a  college  at  Lucknow  P  Shall  it 
sink  into  the  residue  and  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two  charities  appointed  to  be 
established  at  Calcutta  and  at  I^onsP 
For  the  cases  of  Attorney  Generals.  BUhop 
of  Llcmdaff  and  Attorney  Oeneral  v.  Iron- 
mongers*  Oomjxmy  make  it  clear  that  in 
ti^is  case,  which  is  indeed  stronger  than 
either  of  those,  the  other  two  charities 
must  take  if  the  gift  fails  as  regards  the 
third.  If  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  in 
Lucknow,  shall  it  be  applied  as  tne  decree 
directed,  or  in  what  other  way  P  But  it 
must  here  be  observed  that  the  decree 
assumes  the  Master  to  have  reported,  or 
the  evidence  before  the  Court  to  have 
proved,  that  the  Governor  General  has 
the  means  of  giving  effect  to  the  bequest 
at  Lucknow ;  but  this  nowhere  appears  in 
any  way.  The  report  of  the  6th  November 
1881  states  that  the  inquiry  directed  had 
been  made,  viz.,  whether  the  Governor 
General  had  the  means  of  giving  effect 
to  the  bequest,  and  was  willing  to  receive 
the  fund  and  apply  it,  but  onlv  adds  that 
tiie  Governor  General  was  willing,  with- 
out stating  whether  or  not  he  had  the 
means.  The  correspondence  annexed  to 
the  report  contains  a  question  put  to  the 
Governor  by  the  Company's  actmg  attor- 
ney, whether  or  not  the  Court,  by  declaring 
its  own  inability  to  give  efiect  to  the 
bequest  (but  stating  that  the  Governor 
General  had  the  means  of  so  doing,  and 
was  willing  to  receive  and  apply  the  fdnd), 
would  be  proceeding  upon  a  right  oon- 
Btruction  of  the  Governor  General^  former 
answer,  that  the  services  of  the  British 
officer  at  Lucknow  would  always  be  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  required  P  The 
answer  of  the  Governor  General  avoids 
the  question  as  to  his  having  the  means, 
and  only  states  that,  if  the  Court  chooses 
to  leave  the  entire  matter  to  the  Govern- 
ment,  he  sees  no  objection  to  transfer  the 
duty  to  the  agent  at  Lucknow,  and  will 


receive  and  apnly  the  fimd.  In  returning 
this  answer  tne  Government  Secretary 
refers  in  terms  to  the  words  of  the  pro- 
posed decree,  and  stated  in  the  question 
put  by  the  Company's  acting  attorney; 
and,  as  he  is  suent  upon  the  material 
portion  of  those  words  referring  to  the 
Governor  General  having  "the  means," 
there  seems  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
question  is  purposely  avoided.  We  do 
not,  therefore,  think  it  possible  that  thia 
part  of  the  decree  can  stand,  because  the- 
foundation  is  removed  on  which  it  is 
rested.  The  Court  must  have  an  answer 
to  the  inquiry,  and  'a  reasonable  ground 
for  assummg  that  the  bequest  can  be  car* 
ried  into  effect  before  it  can  part  with  the 
fund.  But  the  manner  in  winch  it  is  pro* 
posed  to  part  with  the  fund  is  also,  in  our 
opinion,  improper.  The  Court  gives  the 
control  of  it  not  to  any  party  or  any  com- 
petent authoritv  pointed  out  by  tne  tes* 
tator,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Th9 
Provost  and  Bailiffs  of  Edinburgh  v. 
Avhery,{a)  in  Oliphantr.  MendHe, {h)Mid  the 
other  cases  of  this  class.  Nor  does  it  give 
the  control  and  management  to  any  person 
under  its  own  superintendence  and  amena- 
ble to  its  jurisaiction ;  giving  it  to  the 
Government  is  letting  ^  all  hold  over  it, 
and  at  once  departing  with  its  jurisdiction 
to  those  who  can  never  in  any  way  be 
interfered  with  or  called  to  account.  It 
appears  clear  that  if  the  Court  had  been 
satisfied  of  the  means  existing  for  effecting 
the  testator's  purpose  at  Lucknow,  there 
should  have  been  appointed  a  trustee  or 
trustees  for  applying  the  fund,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Court,  and  that 
these  trustees  should  therefore  have  been 
persons  residing  within  its  jurisdiction; 
and  if  officers  of  its  own  so  much  the 
better. 

This  part  of  the  decree  must  therefore 
be  altered  by  reversing  the  part  which 
declares  that  the  Governor  (xeneral  had 
the  means,  and  was  able  to  give  effect  to 
the  bequest  for  the  college  at  Lucknow, 
and  sucJi  part  of  the  consequential  direc- 
tions as  relates  to  paying  over  the  ftind 
to  the  Governor  General  or  person  ajp- 

Sointed  by  him.  But  the  part  of  the 
ecree  declaring  the  bequest  of  4,000 
rupees  void  is  to  stand,  and  also  the  |Mtft 
relating  to  sums  which  may  be  due  to 
persons  on  account  of  any  expenditure 
already  made  at  Lucknow. 

Then  for  the  part  reversed  there  must 
be  substituted  a  direction  that  further 
inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Governor  General  to  aid  trustees  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Court  in  giving  effect 
to  the  bequest  regarding  the  college,  and 


(o)  Amb.  S86. 

(6)  1  Bro.  C.C.  671. 
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The  Court  has  gone  further  of  late 
years  than  Lord  Hardwicke  thought  he 
could  inProvott  ofEdinbv/rghY.  Aubery,(a) 

{Beference  was  made  to  uadel  r.  Orani, 
795,  OUphani  y.  Hendrie,ih)  Attorney 
OenercU  t.  Lepme,{c)  Attorney  General  v. 
Mayor  of  London f{d)  Attorney  General  v. 
8tephen8.{e)l 

TV.  The  <}ue6tion  of  the  Mortmain  Aot 
cannot  be  said  any  longer  to  exist  in  the 
oause.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
statute  does  not  apply  to  India.(/)  With 
respect  to  the  ai)plication  of  the  fund, 
should  the  execution  of  the  bequest  be 
found  impossible,  their  Lordships  decline 
giving  any  directions,  because  it  might 
produce  an  impression  that  they  doubt 
the  possibility.  Whereas,  upon  all  the 
facts  in  the  case  and  all  that  is  known  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  East  Indies, 
they  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  respect- 
ing it. 

V.  The  Court  below  properly  ordered 
the  costs  of  aU  parties  to  be  taxed,  as 
between  solicitor  and  client,  and  paid  out 
of  the  general  fund  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  four  causes.  The  costs  and  charges 
of  the  present  appeal  must  be  taxed  in 
like  manner  as  oetween  solicitor  and 
cHent,  and  paid  out  of  the  fund  standing 
to  the  general  credit  of  the  cause,  the  sum 
advanced  being  liable  to  apportionment 
among  the  funds,  when  the  cause  goes 
back  to  the  Supreme  Court.  (^) 


if  the  Court  shall  be  satisfied  that  in  this, 
or  in  any  other  way,  such  trustees  can 
give  it  effect,  then  the  fund  is  to  be  paid 
over  to  such  trustees,  who  are  to  report 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Master,  and  to 
administer  the  fund  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Court ;  the  Court  giving 
such  directions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  the  charity  according  to  the 
will.  Their  Lordships  are  well  aware 
that  in  pursuing  this  course  they  are 
sanctioning  a  proceeding  for  which  there 
is  no  exact  and  complete  precedent  in  the 
administration  of  cnaritable  f^ds  in  this 
country.  But  in  one  respect  there  is 
sufficient  authority,  viz.,  as  far  as  regards 
a  postponement  of  distributions,  and  the 
not  declaring  the  gift  void  on  account  of 
any  present  difficulty  in  giving  it  effect. 
The  case  of  Attorney  General  v.  Biihop  of 
Chester  ftimishes  a  direct  authority  for  not 
declaring  a  legacy  void  because  it  was  for 
an  object  which  could  not  at  the  time  be 
accomplished,  and  for  retaining  the  f^d 
in  Court  until  it  should  be  possible  to 
apply  it.  No  doubt  if  in  that  case  some 
years  had  elapsed,  and  no  prospect  ap- 
peared of  an  episcopal  establishment  in 
Canada,  the  Court  would  then  have  de- 
clared the  legacy  void,  and  distributed 
the  funds  to  the  parties  entitled.  So  here, 
if  it  shall  be  found  either  at  first  that 
there  can  be  no  application  of  the  fund  in 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  will,  or 
that  the  trustees  after  making  the  attempt 
fail  in  it,  the  Court  will  then  direct  the 
same  application  to  be  made  of  it  which 
they  would  have  done  had  the  bequest 
been  at  first  declared  void. 

Where  there  exists  a  parhr  entitled  to 
receive  a  fund  bequeathed  for  a  foreign 
charity,  there  can  oe  no  objection  made 
to  give  over  that  fund  to  him,  and  allow- 
ing nim  to  administer  it  in  the  country  in 
which  the  charity  is  to  be  established; 
this  has  been  repeatedly  done  both  where 
the  party  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  and  where  he  was  beyond  it,  as 
Minet  v.  VuUiamy  (Switzerland)  and  MoT' 
tm  V.  Taaion  (Lyons),  and  Emery  v.  H«2Z,(a) 
which  followed  the  former  precedents. 

(a)  1  Boss.  lis.  See  AU.  Gen.  v.  Sturge, 
19  Beav.  697  ;  S.C.  28  L.J.  Ch.  495 ;  New  t. 
Bonaker,  L.R.  4  Eq.  655  ;  S.C.  36  L.J.  Ch.  846 ; 
16  W.B.  1131 ;  17  L.T.  N.S.  28. 


Materials  mads  uss  of. — The  above  report 
is  taken  from  1  Moore,  P.C.  176.  The  report 
of  the  Martin  case  in  Fulton's  reports,  1,  257, 
the  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Tzeasnry,  302,  and  the  printed  cases  of  the 
appellants  and  respondents,  have  been  also  con- 
salted. 


(a)  Amb.  286. 

(6)  iBro.  C.C.571. 

(c)  2  Swanst.  181. 

(<f)  8  Bro.  C.C.  171 ;  1  Ves.  Jan.  243. 

(«)  8  My.  &  E.  847. 

(/)  See  Mitford  v.  Reynolds,  1  Ph.  1S5 ;  S.C. 
18  L.J.  Ch.  40 ;  7  Jur.  8. 

((g)  See  as  to  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
case,  Mayor  of  Lyons  v.  Advocate  General  qf 
Bengal^  L.B.  1  App.  Cas.  91. 
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STOCKDALE  against  HANSARD. 


Action  of  Libel  bt  John  Joseph  Stocedale  against  James  Hansakd, 
Luke  Obaves  Hansabd,  Luke  James  Hansaio),  and  Luke  Henbt 
Hansard,  tried  before  Lord  Denman,  C.J.,  and  a  Special  Jubt 
on  Februart  7,  1837,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  at  West- 
minster. (Reported  in  7  C.  &  F.  731,  2  M.  and  Bob.  9,  and  in 
Beport  of  Select  Committee  on  Publication  of  Printed  Papers,  8th  May 
1837,  Appendix  No.  1,  p.  65.) 

Argument  and  Judgment  on  a  Demurrer  suggesting  that  Docxtments 
published  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  privileged, 
IN  THE  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at  Westminster,  before  Lord 

DeNMAN,    C.J.,    LiTTLEDALB,     PaTTESON,     AND     COLERIDGE,    J.J.,    ON 

April  23,  24,  25,  and  Mat  28  and  81,  1837.  (Beported  in  9  A. 
&  E.  1,  2  P.  &  D.  1,  8  Jur.  905,  Campbell's  Speeches,  136,  and  in  First 
Beport  of  Select  Committee  on  Stookdale  v.  Hansard,  Appendix  L) 

Motion  to  stat  Writ  of  Inquirt  before  Littledalb,  J.,  November  9 
AND  11, 1839.  (Reported  in  8  Dowl.  P.C.  148,  3  Jur.  1030,  and  in 
Special  Beport  by  Kennedy.) 

Argument  and  Judgment  on  Motion  for  payment  over  bt  Sheriff 
OF  Proceeds  of  Execution,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at 
Westminster,  before  Lord  Denman,  G.J.^  Littledale^  Williams, 
AND  Coleridge,  J. J.,  January  11  and  22,  1840.  (Beported  in  11 
A.  &  E.  253,  3  P.  &  D.  330,  8  Dowl.  P.C.  522.) 

Argument  and  Judgment  on  Motion  for  attachment  of  Sheriff 
for  non-payment  of  proceeds  of  execution,  in  the  court  of 
Queen's  Bench   at    Westminster,   before   Lord  Denman,  C.J., 

LiTTLEDALE,     AND     WlLLimS,     J.J.,     JANUARY     27      AND    30,    1840. 

(Beported  in  11  A.  &  E.  269,  3  P.  &  D.  3il,  8  Dowl.  P.C.  632.) 

Action  against  the  printers  to  the  Honw  of  Commons  for  libels  on  the  plaintiff  contained  in 
Parliamentarj  papers.  The  defendants  pleaded  the  previous  anthority  and  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  publication,  and  a  resolution  of  the  Hoose  (after  action  brought)  declaring  and 
adjudging  its  power  to  authorise  the  publication  of  such  of  its  reports,  votes,  and  proceedings  as 
it  should  deem  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  public  interests. 

HauM  of  Commons-^Courts  of  Law^JuritdicHon  of  Courts  in  relation  to  Privileges  asserted  6y 
a  House  qf  Parliament, 

Held  hy  the  Court— 

1.  The  Court  had  jurisdiction  to  inquire,  for  the  purposes  of  the  action,  into  the  exiitenoe 

and  extent  of  the  privile^  or  power  alleged  in  the  plea ; 

2.  In  such  inquiry  the  resolution  and  declaration  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  conclude 

the  Court ; 
8.  The  privile^s  or  powers  of  the  House  did  not  include  the  power  to  authorise  as  against 
the  plaintiff  the  publication  of  the  libel  to  the  general  public  as  distinguished  from 
members  of  the  House ; 

By  Patteson,  J.— 

4.  Declarations  by  the  House  of  its  own  privileges  ought  to  be  treated  with  all  possible 
respect  as  authorities  or  evidences,  altiiough  not  conclusive. 
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FiBSi  AcnoH. 


NoTember  7,  1836.— The  deolaration(a) 
stated  that  the  plaintiff  was — 
"  a  bookseller  and  pablisher  of  books  and  as 
sach  bookseller  and  pablisher  had  published 
divers  and  Tery  man^  soientifio  and  learned 
books,  and  partionlarlj  in  the  year  1827,  a  certain 
physiological  and  anatomical  book  on  the  gene- 
rative system,  illustrated  with  anatomical  plates. 
Tet  the  defendants,  well  knowing  the  premises, 
&C.,  and  malicioosly  intending  to  injure  the 
plaintiff  in  his  said  trade  of  a  bookseller  and 
publisher,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  he 
published  indecent  and  obscene  books,  on  the  1st 
day  of  May,  1836,  maliciously  did  publish  and 
cause  to  be  published  of  and  concerning  the  said 
plaintiff  in  his  said  trade  and  business,  in  a 
certam  book,  purporting  to  be  <  Beports  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Prisons  of  Great  Britain,'  the  false, 
scandalous,  malicious,  and  defamatory  libel  fol- 
lowing that  is  to  say,  <  We  also  found  several 
books :  amongst  them  Guthrie's  Grammar,  a 
song  book,  the  Keepsake  Annual  for  1836,  and 

the  by ,(6)  18  plates,  published  by 

Stockdale,  1827 '  (meaning  the  said  anatomical 
and  physiological  work  and  plates  published  by 
the  said  plaintiff)*  'This  last  is  a  book  of  the 
most  disgusting  nature,  and  the  plates  are 
obscene  and  indecent  in  the  extreme,' (c)  to  the 
injuxy  of  the  plaintiff  in  his  said  trade,  &c." 

NoTember  23, 1886.— Plea8((0  : 1st,  Not 
Guilty.  2nd,  "That— 
'*  after  the  making  and  passing  of  a  certain 
Act  of  Parliament,  &c.  intituled,  *  An  Act  for 
effecting  greater  uniformity  of  practice  in  the 
government  of  the  several  prisons  in  Ensland  and 
Wales  and  for  appointing  inspectors  or  prisons 
in  Great  Britain,'  to  wit,  on  me  1st  of  January, 
1886,  the  Right  Honourable  John  Russell, 
Esquire  (commonly  called  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  John  Russell),  then  beinff  one  of  His 
Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  nomi- 
nated and  appointed  William  Crawford,  Esquire, 
and  the  Reverend  Whitworth  Russell,  to  visit 
and  inspect  every  gaol,  &c.  in  a  certain  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  the  Home  District,  &c.  On 
the  1st  of  March,  1 886,  the  said  William  Crawford 
and  Whitworth  Russell,  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  said  nomination  and  appointment,  visited  and 
inspected  a  certain  gaol  cfdled  Newgate,  situate 


(a)  The  declaration  is  in  Appendix  Ko.  2 
of  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Publication 
of  Printed  Papers,  1887,  and  in  Papers  of  Soli- 
citors of  Treasury,  No.  685. 

(6)  These  blanks  were  in  the  declaration  and 
in  the  report  cited. 

(c)  Reports  of  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  Home 
District,  1836,  p.  5. 

(<0  As  first  drawn,  the  pleas  were  not  guilty, 
a  plea  justifying  under  the  orders  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  a  plea  justifying  on  the  ^und 
of  the  character  of  Stockdal^s  pubhcation. 
When  leave  to  plead  several  matters  was  applied 
for  at  chambers,  littledale,  J.,  struck  out  the 
second  plea,  alleging  that  such  matters  might 
be  given  in  evidence  under  the  general  issue. — 
Evidence  before  Select  Committee  on  Pablication 
of.  Printed  Papers,  1887,  60. 


in  the  Home  District,  and  did  then  find  in  the 
said  gaol  several  books,  and  among  these  books 
Guthrie's  Grammar,  a  song  book,  the  Keepsake 
Annual  for  I8869  and  a  certain  book  with  18 
plates,  published  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1827,  and  purporting  to  be  publidied 
by  John  Joseph  Stockdale  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1827,  which  last-mentioned  book  is  the 
book  mentioned  in  the  declaration  as  the  book 
mentioned  to  be  a  book  of  a  most  disgusting 
nature,  in  the  said  book  published  by  me  de- 
fendants in  the  declaration  mentioned,  purport- 
ing to  be  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  of 
Great  Britain." 

ThiB  plea  then  went  on  to  aver  that — 
« the  book  so  found  and  so  mentioned  to  be 
of  a  most  disgustin|;  nature,  &c.  contained 
eighteen  plates  and  divers,  to  wit,  500  pages  of 
printed  letters,  words,  and  figures,  and  was, 
and  is,  of  a  most  disgusting  nature,  and  that 
the  plates  thereof,  and  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  to  wit,  then  and  always  thereafter  were,  and 
are,  obscene  and  indecent  in  the  extreme,  &c. ; 
and  that  the  said  last-mentioned  book  had  been 
published  by  the  plaintiff  in  his  said  trade, 
and  that  the  said  William  Crawford  and  Whit- 
worth Russell  made  their  report  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  which  said  report  contained  the  words 
complained  of  in  the  declaration." 

The  plea  further  averred  that— 
"  the  word  *  We,'  being  the  first  of  the  words 
of  the  libel,  signified  and  purported  the  said 
William  Crawford  and  Whitworth  Russell,  and 
that  the  defendants  printed  and  published  200 
copies  of  the  said  report,  containing  the  matters 
in  the  declaration  complained  of  as  tiiey  law* 
fully  might,  concluding  with  a  verification.' ' 

December  16, 1836 — Replication  taking 
issue  on  the  first  plea,  and  as  to  the  second 
plea,— 

*<  That  the  said  book  with  eighteen  plates,  in 
the  said  last-mentioned  plea,  and  in  the  said 
declaration  mentioned  as  being  published  by 
the  said  plaintiff  in  the  year  1827,  is  not  of  a 
most  disgusting  nature,  and  the  said  plates  in 
the  said  book  are  not,  nor  is  either  of  them,  in 
any  manner  obscene  and  indecent,  as  in  aud  by 
the  said  last-mentioned  plea  is  averred ;" 
conclading  to  the  country  .(a) 

January  6,  1837.— Rejoinder,  taking 
issue  on  we  replication  to  the  second  plea« 

[Westminsteb. 

Adjourned  sittings  after  Hilary  Term, 
1837. 

Before  Lord  Denhak,  C.  J.,  and  a  Special 
Jury. 

February  7,  1837.  —  The  plaintiff*  in 
person  addressed  the  jury  at  great  length 
and  called  their  attention  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly high  character  he  had  at  all 
times  enjoyed  in  society,  and  to  the  almost 
incalculable  benefits  he  had  heaped  upon 


vood. 


(a)  The  replication  is  signed  by  John  Cur- 
See  below,  p.  734,  note  (a). 
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the  pablic  at  large.  He  also  alliided  to 
the  yarioas  instances  wherein  he  had  been 
persecuted  by  mankind  in  general, (a)  and 
to  the  unparalleled  courage,  manliness, 
and  fortitude  with  which  he  had  suffered 
those  inflictions,  under  the  conviction  that 
ultimately  he  should  come  before  a  jury 
who  would  manifest  a  disposition  to  do 
justice  to  his  merits,  and  to  the  indepen- 
dent and  pure  principles  by  which  at  all 
times  and  upon  all  occasions  he  had  been 
governed  in  his  actions.(&) 

Evidence  pob  the  Plaintiff. 

It  was  proved  by  the  son  of  the  plain- 
tiff that  he  was  present  at  a  purchase  of  a 
book  containing  the  reports  of  the  In- 
spectors of  Prisons,  in  which  there  were 
the  passages  set  out  in  the  declaration. 
This  witness  stated  that  the  book  was 
purchased  on  the  16th  July  1836,  at 
Messrs.  Hamsard^s  office  for  the  sale  of 
Parliamentary  Papers. 

In  his  cross-examination  he  said  :  "  My 
father  has  been  carrying  on  business  as  a 
bookseller  and  publisher,  but  not  as  a  pub- 
lisher of  medical  works.  I  know  from  my 
father  that  he  published  a  work,  the  title 
of  which  was,  *  The  Generative  System.* 
There  were  copies  of  it  in  my  father's 
shoi) ;"  and  a  copy  of  that  publication  being 
put  into  the  witness's  hands,  he  stated  that 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be  similar  to  those 
he  had  seen  in  the  shop. 

The  libel  was  read.  It  was  exactly  as 
set  forth  in  the  declaration. 

Defence. 

The  Attorney  General  (Sir  John  Ccmp* 
heU)  (c) :  Now,  having  admitted  the  publi- 
cation, and  that  it  refers  to  Mr.  Stockdale, 
unless  I  have  a  defence,  the  verdict  will 
be  for  the  plaintiff ;  but  I  will  state  the 
defence  I  propose  to  lay  before  yon.  Gen- 
tlemen, there  are  two.  My  Lord  will 
observe  there  is  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  and 
there  is  a  justification  that  the  work  de- 
serves the  character  ascribed  to  it  in  the 
report.  Under  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  Mr. 
Justice  Littledalef  on  the  authority  of  some 
recently  decided  cases,  Rtated  thai  the  first 
defence  I  have  to  offer  was  to  be  given  in 
evidence;  and  he  struck  out  the  special 
plea,  because  he  said,  accordiiig  to  the 
rules  of  pleading,  we  were  not  entitled  to 
it,  there  oeing  the  general  issue.(d)  My 
first  defence  is  that  Messrs.  Hansard  acted 

(a)  See  Stockdale  t.  Onwhyn,  8  C.  &  P.  168 ; 
S.C.  8  St.  Tr.  N.S.  988 ;  PopleU  v.  Stockdale, 
8  G.  &  P.  198 ;  Stockdale  v.  Chapman,  7  C.  &  P. 
868 ;  Rex  v.  Stockdale,  88  St.  Tr.  887 ;  Notes 
and  Queries,  Snd  series,  9, 447. 

(6)  Times,  February  8, 1837. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor. 

(<x)  See  above,  p.  785,  note  (<£>. 


in  strict  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
action  brought  against  a  servant  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Devmak,  C.J. :  I  understand  it  was 
purchased. 

Attorney  Qeneral :  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  will 
show  exactly  how  that  was.  It  was  pur- 
chased in  Abingdon  Street,  where  the 
sale  goes  on  under  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament. I  shall  state  the  facts  as  they  are. 

Lord  Deiolin,  C.J. :  I  doubt  whether 
there  can  be  any  privilege  to  sell  libels. 

Attorney  Oenerdl:  I  am  going  to  state 
the  facts,  and  your  Lordship  will  either 
decide  the  law 

Lord  Denman,  C. J. :  If  it  had  been 
merely  written  or  printed  for  the  use  of 
Members  it  would  be  a  different  thing. 

Attorney  Oenerdl :  I  am  going  to  state 
the  orders  of  the  House,  and  it  is  thought 
by  persons  of  the  highest  Parliamentary 
experience  in  this  country  that  this  autho- 
rity is  a  clear  defence.  I  was  going  to 
state  that  an  Act  passed  in  the  5th  and 
6th  years  of  His  present  Majesty, (a)  inti- 
tuled— 

"An  Act  for  effecting  greater  oniformity  of 
practice  in  the  govermnent  of  the  several  prisons 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  for  appointing  in> 
specters  of  prisons  in  Great  Britain.'' 

Gentlemen,  bv  the  7th  section  of  that 
Act  it  is  enactea — 

<*  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  one  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  nominate 
and  appoint  a  sufficient  namber  of  fit  and  proper 
persons,  not  exceeding  five,  to  visit,  either  singly 
or  together,  every  gaol,  bridewell,  house  of  cor- 
rection, penitentiary,  or  other  prison  or  place 
kept  or  used  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
every  person  so  appointed  shall  have  authority 
to  examine  any  person  holding  any  office,  or  re- 
ceiving any  salary  or  emolument  in  any  such 
gaol,  bridewell,  house  of  correction,  penitentiary, 
prison,  or  other  place  of  confinement  as  afi>re- 
said;  and  to  call  for  and  inspect  all  books 
and  papers  relating  thereto,  and  to  inquire  into 
all  matters  touching  and  concerning  such  gaol, 
bridewell,  house  of  correction,  penitentiary, 
prison,  or  other  place  of  confinement;  and 
every  such  person  so  appoint^  shall,  on  or  be- 
fore the  Ist  day  of  Februaiy  in  every  year» 
make  a  separate  and  distinct  report  in  writing 
of  the  state  of  every  gaol,  bridewell,  house  of 
correction,  penitentiary,  prison,  or  other  place 
of  confinement  visited  by  him ;  and  shall  trans- 
mit the  same  to  one  of  His  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  a  copy  of  every  such 
report  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament within  fourteen  days  after  such  1st  day 
of  February,  if  they  shall  then  be  assembled,  or, 
if  Parliament  shall  not  then  be  assembled,  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  meeting  thereof  after 
such  1st  day  of  February." 


(a)  6  &  6  Will.  4.  e.  88. 
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Gentlemen,  nnder  this  Act  inspeoton 
were  ftppointed,  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr. 
EuneU  for  the  metropolitan  district ;  they 
izuspeoted,  amongst  other  gaols,  the  ^1 
of  Newffate*  and  th^  made  a  report,  which 
was  laid  before  the  Farliament(a)  under  the 
statnte  I  hare  read  to  yon;  that  report 
was  laid  before  the  Honse  of  Oommons 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  the  22nd  of 
March  1836,(&)  and  this  is  the  report  which 
Mr.  Stockdale  alleges  to  be  a  libel.  Now, 
m^  Lord  has  intimated  an  opinion  that,  if 
this  had  been  merely  printed  for  the  oae 
of  the  members  of  the  jBEonse,  it  would  be 
no  libel,  .because  it  is  a  Parliamentary 
proceeding;  and  the  Court  would  take 
judicial  notice 

Lord  DxNKAK,  C.J. :  It  is  a  statutable 
proceeding  afber  that. 

Attorney  Oenerdl:  It  is  even  a  statu- 
table proceeding.  His  Lordship  will  recol- 
lect the  case  of  Lake  t.  K%ng,{o)  which 
occurred  in  the  time  of  OharleB  2.,  and 
which  was  decided  by  Lord  EaJe  and  the 
rest  of  the  judges,  l^ere  the  Court  held 
that  the  printing  of  a  petition,  though  it 
reflected  upon  the  plaintiff,  was  no  libel, 
and  no  action  could  be  maintained.  Now, 
what  I  have  to  show  is,  that  though  this 
was  bought  by  the  nlaintiff's  son  at  this 
house  in  Abingdon  Street,  it  is  pi-otected, 
and  has  the  same  privilege.  Gentlemen, 
there  was  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  18th  of  August  1835,((2) 
in  these  words : — 

"^Besolyed,  That  the  Parliamentary  Papers 
and  Reports  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Hoiiae 
should  be  rendered  aceessible  to  the  public  by 
purehase,  at  the  lowest  price  they  can  be  fur- 
nished, and  that  a  snffident  nnmbor  of  extra 
copies  shall  be  printed  for  that  porpose." 

That  was  in  the  session  of  1885.    Then 


(a)  "  Mr.  Fox  Maole  presented,  porsoant  to 
the  directions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  Beport 
of  the  Inspectors  appointed  to  Tuit  the  different 
Prisons  of  Great  Britain.  Ordered,  That  the 
said  paper  be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Prisons."— Com.  Joam.  91,  156  (19th  March 
1»86). 

(b)  <*The  Order  made  apon  the  18th  day  of 
this  instant  March,  for  referring  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Prisons,  the  reports  of  the  In- 
spectors of  Prisons,  was  read  and  discharged. 
Ordered,  That  the  said  papers  do  lie  upon  Uie 
table,  and  be  printed."-— Com.  Joom.  91,  194 
(82nd  March  1886). 

(c)  1  Wms.  Saunders,  181 ;  S.C.  1  Lev.  240. 
**  In  that  case  the  onl  j  publication  of  the  petition 
containing  the  libel  was  by  deliTering  copies  of 
it  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons." — (Note  by  the  reporters,  7  C.  &  P. 
p.  784.) 

(d)  Com.  Joom.  90,  544^,  the  fonrteenth 
resolution  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Printed 
Papers. 


in  the  session  of  1836  these  resolutions 
passed,  Friday,  March  18th,  1836:— 

"BesoWed,  That  the  Parliamentary  papers 
and  reports,  and  also  the  Votes  and  Appendix 
to  the  Votes,  should  be  sold  to  the  public  at  the 
price  of  one  halfpenny  per  sheet. 

**  That  all  charts,  plans,  or  drawings  which 
these  papers  may  contain  be  charged  at  the 
rate  of  8^.  for  each  half  sheet,  or  6(f.  for  each 
whole  sheet,  of  foolseap  sixe,  and  Is.  per  sheet 
of  huger  sixe. 

**TiuA  papers  of  former  Sessions  now  re- 
maining in  store  be  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  those 
of  the  current  Session. 

'*  That  Messrs.  Hansard,  the  printers  of  the 
House,  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  sale. 

*'  That  in  order  to  render  the  Parliamentary 
papers  aocessible  to  the  public  through  the 
means  of  other  booksellers,  it  is  expedient  that 
a  discount  of  12^  per  cent,  should  be  allowed  to 
the  trade,  who  shall  become  purchasers. 

**  That  the  (^mmittee  recommend  that 
Messrs.  Hansard  should  charge  in  their  ac- 
counts the  actual  expense  incurred  by  them  in 
carrying  on  the  sale  as  proposed  in  these 
resolutions." 

Gentlemen,  these  resolutions  being 
passed,  Messrs.  Eamard  have  acted  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  orders  of  the  House; 
they  have  sold  the  reports,  and  have  sold 
them  without  any  profit ;  they  had  no  in- 
terest whateTer  in  the  sale  of  them ;  they 
are  the  mere  instruments  of  the  House ; 
in  fact,  they  are  the  servants  and  agents 
of  the  House ;  and  this  is  an  action  against 
the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  upon  these 
facts,  under  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty,  we 
are  entitled  to  a  verdict ;  if  we  are  en- 
titled to  it  at  all,  that  is  the  proper  plea. 
This  is  repelling  the  charge  of^malice,  and 
Not  Guilty  is  the  proper  plea  under  which 
it  is  to  be  given  m  evidence.  I  submit, 
when  we  show  that  this  publication  took 
place  in  conformity  to  the  express  orders 
of  the  HouAe  of  Commons,  we  are  privi- 
leged, and  it  cannot  be  considered  a  libel. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  remind  my  Lord  of  the 
case  of  The  King  v.  WrightXa)  which  went 
a  great  deal  further,  tn  that  case  Lord 
Kenyon  and  the  other  judges  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  who  assisted  him,  declared 
that  not  only  the  bookseller  or  printer  who 
printed  or  published  a  work  in  conformity 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  exempted  from  any  action  or  prose- 
cution for  libel,  but  that  that  coula  not 
be  considered  a  libel  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  ordered  to  be  published; 
and  although  WrtghtwBA  not  the  printer  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  nor  acted  under 
their  orders,  although  he  republished  a 
report  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
^nted  by  its  own  printers,  the  Conit  of 
thing's  Bench  de<^lared  that  tkia  publioa- 

(a)  8  T.B.  898,  where  the  earlier  authorities 
are  eolleoted  and  referred  to. 
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tion,  which  had  been  authorised  originaUj 
by  the  HonBe  of  Commoiui,  could  not  be 
oonaidered  a  libel. 

The  single  authority  which  can  be  cited 
on  the  other  side,  if  authority  it  can 
be  called,  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Speaker 
WiUi4xm8{a)  prior  to  the  Bevolution. 

But  I  confidently  submit  that  in  that  case 
the  judges  decideamost  illegally,  and,  I 
might  add,  corruptly,  as  it  was  then  held 
that  Mr.  Speaker  TTiUtoffM,  for  directing;  the 
publication  of  **  Dan^erfield's  Narrative  " 
bad  been  guilty  of  a  hbel.  There  has  been 
no  other  case  in  which  it  was  ever  decided 
that  a  party  who  printed  by  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  guilty  of  pub- 
lishing a  libel.  Neither  the  case  of  Ee» 
Y.  Lord  Abingdon{h)  nor  that  of  Em  t. 
Oreevy,{c)  applies  to  the  present;  for  in 
both  those  cases  the  parties  had  printed 
apeeohes  which  had  oeen  made  in  the 
House,  and  the  privilege  had  ceased  when 
the  speeches  were  published.  I  shall  call 
witnesses  who  will  establish  the  fact  that 
the  defendants  printed  these  reports  of 
the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I  shall  then  sub- 
mit that  the  defendants  are  entitled  to  a 
verdict. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  raised  on  the 
second  plea,  it  will  be  proved  that  a  work 
having  the  title  of  "  The  (Generative  Sys* 
tem,"  which  purported  to  be  written  by  a 
person  named  Roberton,  was  found  in 
J^ewgate,  and  it  will  be  clearly  shown  that 
it  is  a  work  of  the  disgusting  description 
stated  in  the  second  plea. 

EvinsNCE  f  OB  THE  Detendhtts. 

For  the  defendants  it  was  proved  by  the 
Beverend  Whitworth  Buasell  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  and  had 
made  the  report  in  question,  and  that  he 
found  the  work  entitled  ''The  Q«nerative 
System  "  in  Newgate,  in  the  possession  of 
a  person  named  Folg&r,  who  was  one  of  the 
prisoners. 

A  copy  of  that  work  was  put  in. 

Mr.  (fudge,  the  clerk  of  tne  Journals  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  produced  the  order 
books  and  register  of  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  from  which  were  read 
an  order  of  the  22nd  March,  1836,  by  which 
the  reports  of  the  inspectors  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  6  &  6 
Will.  4.  c.  38,  to  visit  the  prisons  of  Great 
Britain,  were  ordered  to  be  printed.  Also 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  13th  August,  1835. 

Mr.  Otfdge  also  produced  the  resolutions 


(a)  2  Show.  471 ;  Comb.  18.  See  alro  18 
St.  Tr.  1369,  and  Sir  R.  Atkyns'  Tract  on  the 
Power  of  Parliament,  1689. 

(6)  1  Bsp.  226. 

re)  1  M.  &  S.  278. 


of  the  Committee  on  Printing,  dated  18th 
March,  1836.(a) 

The  plaintiff  in  his  reply(&)  contended 
that  the  work  he  had  published  was  not  an 
obscene  work,  but  was  a  physiological  and 
anatomical  work,  which  had  been  written 
by  Dr.  Bobeiion,  who  was  a  physician,  and 
that  he  (the  plauitiff)  was  ine  victim  of  a 
conspiracy. 

SUXMINO  I7f» 

Lord  DsNKAif,  C.J. :  This  action  is 
brought  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  de- 
fenduits  for  the  publication  of  a  libel 
contained  in  the  Beports  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Prisons,  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  defendants 
have  pleaded,  first,  that  they  are  not 
guilty  of  publishing  this  libel;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  libel  is  true,  inasmuch 
as  the  work  in  question  is  of  a  disgusting 
nature,  and  the  plates  obscene  and  in- 
decent in  the  extreme;  there  is  also  a 
third  ground  of  defence  which  has  been 
insisted  on  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
the  plea  of  the  general  issue,  which  is, 
that  the  publication  by  the  defendants 
was  privileged,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  printed  the  Reports  of  the  In- 
spectors of  Prisons  by  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  first  point  is  now  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  the  publication  is  admitted ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  second  point  vou  will 
say  whether  the  plaintiff's  book  is  of  the 
character  imputed  to  it  or  not. 

With  respect  to  the  third  groxmd, 
namely,  that  this  is  a  privileged  publica- 
cation,  I  am  bound  to  say,  as  it  comes 
before  me  as  a  question  of  law  for  mv 
direction,  that  I  entirely  disagree  with 
the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Attorney 
QenerdL(o)     1  am  not  aware  of  the  ezis- 


(a)  See  above,p.  729. 

(6)  The  plainti£r8  reply  oecnpied  three  hours. 
^Times,  Febvnarv  8, 1887. 

(c)  «  Brought  nice  to  fisuse  with  this  alarming 
doctrine,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  deny  it  in  strong 
terms.  I  was  informed  and  believe  that  the 
Attorney  General,  turning  to  his  neighboun  in 
Court,  expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  law 
as  I  laid  it  down.  But  there  are  always  some 
sealots  of  privilege  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  none  of  its  members  are  more  averse  than 
other  people  to  the  possession  of  absolute  power. 
A  committee  was  speedily  appointed  to  consider 
my  proceeding.  My  nephew.  Sir  Archer  Croft, 
attended  with  the  record  in  Stockdale  v.  Han- 
sard, and  ezprcBBed  in  private  to  the  Attorney 
General  his  pleasure  at  hearing  that  my  doe- 
trine  had  his  approbation.  The  Attorney  General 
did  not  deny  this,  but  said  that  considerable 
doubts  were  entertained  on  the  point  by  eminent 
legal  members  of  the  House,  whom  he  named."— 
ITnigment,  written  by  Lord  Denman  in  1851,  on 
the  case  of  Stoekdak  v.  Hamard,  Amonld's  Life, 
8,  895. 
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tenoe  in  this  eonntry  of  any  body  of  men 
whateTer  who  can  privilege  any  serrant 
of  theirs  topnblish  a  libel  npon  an  in- 
diyidnal.  Whateyer  arrangexnents  may 
be  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  witn 
the  defendants  as  their  seryants,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  publisher  who  publishes 
in  a  public  shop,  and  especially  for  money, 
that  which  may  be  injurious,  and  possibly 
ruinous  to  any  one  of  the  King's  subjects, 
must  answer  that  subject  in  a  court  of 
justice,  if  challenged  for  the  publication 
of  a  libel,  and  I  wish  to  say  so  now  most 
emphatically  and  distinctly,  because  I 
think  tiiat,  if  on  the  first  oppoitunity  that 
arises  in  a  court  of  jastice,  on  a  pomt  of 
this  kind  being  stated,  the  point  were  left 
unsatisfactorily  explained,  the  judge  who 
sat  in  that  court  might  become  an  accom- 
plice to  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  and  expose  every  individual 
in  it  to  a  Ignranny  to  which  no  man  ought 
to  be  called  upon  to  submit.  The  case  of 
JSecD  v.  Wright(a)  is  not  applicable  to  the 
present,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  in 
any  respect  capable  of  being  urged  as  an 
authority  to  prevent  my  stating  the  law 
to  be  as  I  have  already  stated  it.  My 
direction  to  you,  therefore,  is  (subject  to 
any  question  hereafter),  that  the  fact  of  the 
House  of  Commons  having  directed  Messrs. 
Hanaard  to  publish  all  the  Parliamentary 
Beports,  is  in  itself  no  justification  to  them, 
or  to  any  other  bookseller,  if  such  publica- 
tion contains  a  libel  upon  any  man. 

If  you  think  that  the  book  referred  to  is 
disgusting,  and  the  plates  obscene  and  in- 
decent,  you  ought  to  find  for  the  defendants 
on  the  second  plea.  You  will  consider 
whether  the  book  is  only  a  scientific  expo- 
sition of  a  subject  that  must  be  explained 
and  discussed  in  scientific  books,  or  whether 
it  is  deserving  of  the  epithets  which  have 
been  applied  to  it.  I  will  not  make  any 
remarks  upon  the  book  itself,  you  will  take 
it  into  your  hands  and  see  whether  or  not 
the  epithets  that  have  been  applied  to  it 
have  been  properly  applied.  If  you  should 
be  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed, then  the  defendants  have  made 
out  their  justification,  but  if  you  should 
thhik  that  the  imputations  are  not  borne 
out,  then  you  wfll  have  to  consider  to 
what  amount  of  damages  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled. 

The  plaintiff  has  complained  greatly 
that  he  is  the  victim  of  conspiracy  and 
combination ;  but,  really,  the  supposition 
that  any  one  individual  concerned  in  the 
publication  of  these  reports  was  actuated 
by  any  feeling  of  the  kmd  appears  to  me 
perfectly  irrational  and  absura.  I  think, 
however,  that  there  is  a  want  of  caution 

(a)  8  T.R.  293. 


in  the  drawing  up  of  the  reports ;  I  can- 
not see  why  the  inspectors  should  mention 
mnj  publication  at  all.  They  went  to  the 
prisons  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon 
the  prisoners  and  gaolers,  and,  therefore, 
it  was  their  public  duty  to  Btate  if  they 
found  any  of  those  gaolers  leaving  im- 
proper books  in  the  possession  of  the 
prisoners ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  at 
all  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  Stock' 
dale  or  any  other  individnaL  I  am  also 
at  a  loss  to  discover  why  the^  did  not 
insert  the  title  of  the  book,  mstead  of 
leaving  the  mysterious  bhuiks,  which 
perhaps  might  convey  a  worse  impression 
than  if  the  book  itself  had  been  described. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  not  quite  so 
correct  a  report  as  it  would  have  been  if 
the  Inspectors  had  merely  reported  facts 
without  regard  to  the  nature  of  any  par- 
ticular work.  You  are  to  take  the  whole 
matter  into  your  consideration,  and  if, 
being  satisfied  that  the  defendants  pub* 
lished  the  reports,  you  think  they  amount 
to  a  libel,  you  will  find  your  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  upon  the  first  issue ;  and  if 
you  are  of  opinion  that  the  epithets 
applied  to  the  plaintiff's  book  are  justified 
by  the  nature  of  it,  then  you  will  find 
your  verdict  for  the  defendants  on  the 
plea  of  justification.  Should  you,  how- 
ever, entertain  a  different  opinion,  then 
your  verdict  will  be  for  the  plaintiff 
generally,  with  such  damages  as  you 
think,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  is  entitled  to. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  first 
issue,  and  for  the  defendants  on  the 
second  issue. 

The  Plaintiff  in  person.(a) 

Campbell,  A.G-.,  and  Grompton  (h)  for  the 
defendants. 

Attorneys :  T.  B.  Howard,  and  Parhes 
and  Preston, 

February  16,  1837.— In  consequence  of 
the  above  decision,  a  Select  Committee 
was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  examine  precedents  with  respect  to  the 
circulation  and  publication  of  reports  or 
papers  printed  by  the  order  of  the  House, 
and  to  ascertain  the  law  and  practice  of 
Parliament  prior  to  and  since  the  order 
for  the  Bsle  of  such  papers.  The  Com- 
mittee reported  May  8, 1837.(c) 


(a)  By  order  of  J.  A.  Park,  J.,  of  the  Slat 
October  1836,  the  plaintiff  ?ra8  permitted  to 
sue  tn  formA  pauperis,  and  Garwood  was  as- 
signed to  him  as  his  counsel,  and  Howard  as  his 
attorney.  See  report  of  Select  Committee  on 
Publication  of  Printed  Papers,  Appendix  No.  S. 

(6)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  QneeD's 
Bench. 

(c)  See  below  p.  841. 
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April  22, 1837.'The  plaintiff  in  person 
moved  for  a  role  to  show  canse  wny  the 
verdict  shonld  not  be  set  aside  and  a 
new  trial  granted  on  the  grounds,  first, 
that  there  was  no  legal  finding  by  the 
jury,  for  npon  the  vwdiot  being  given 
one  of  the  jury  said  he  did  not  agree 
toil 

Lord  Denman,  G.J.,  said  that  the  jnry 
came  in  and  found  for  the  defendants  on 
the  second  issae,  when  one  of  the  jury  came 
forward  and  said  that  he  did  not  know  that 
the  book  could  be  called  disgusting.  He 
(Lord  Denman)  had  then  told  him  that 
those  were  the  terms  of  the  issue,  and  he 
must  have  tiieir  unanimous  verdict;  upcoi 
which  they  again  retired,  and  on  their 
return  the  foreman  delivered  the  verdict, 
and  none  of  the  jury  then  dissented. 

The  plaintiff  then  said  his  second 
around  was  that  the  finding  was  against 
tne  evidence,  no  medical  men  having  been 
called  to  state  that  this  book  was  not  a 
medical  and  surgical  work.  The  third 
ground  was  that  of  surprise. 

A  petition(a)  upon  his  case  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
night  previous  to  the  trial,  and  a  discus- 
sion had  taken  place  upon  it,  which  was 
published  in  the  newspapers  on  the  day 
of  the  trial. 

Lord  Dbkuav,  CJ.,  in  delivering  judg- 
ment said  [that  the  Court  had  no  reason 
to  interfere  with  the  opinion  formed  by 
the  jury  upon  the  evidence  of  the  charaotcor 
of  the  DOCK  which  they  had  had  in  their 
hands].  Then  there  was  a  ground  of  sur- 
prise or  complaint  stated  that  something 
had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  relative 
to  what  had  taken  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Upon  that  subject  it  was 
extremely  dangerous  that  newspapers 
should  report  on  the  day  of  the  trial  of  a 
cause  that  which  was  sui)posed  to  have 
taken  place  the  day  before  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  bore  any  relation  to  that 
cause.  It  was  extremely  likely  to  pre- 
judice the  minds  of  the  jury,  and  if  that 
was  brouffht  home  he  should  have  con- 
sidered whether  it  might  not  have  formed 
a  just  ground  for  sending  the  case  before 
another  jury;  but  all  which  took  place 
had  reference  to  that  which  was  comprised 
under  the  general  issue,  and  not  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  a  libel.  The  Court 
must  suppose  that  the  jury  considered 
that  which  was  submitted  to  them,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
minds  were  influenced  by  what  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  of  that  day.  The  jnry 
were  the  proper  judges  and  had  found  a 


(a)  See  the  petitioo  of  James  Hansard  and 
Luke  GraTes  Hansard  prajing  the  instractions 
of  the  House  in  relation  to  the  action.  Com. 
Jovn.  98,  35. 


verdict  which  the  Court  was  not  antfao- 
rised  to  disturb. 

The  other  judges  concurring, 

Bule  ref^d.(a) 


Second  Acnoir. 

JuIt  7, 1886.— A  committee  of  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  London  having 
made  a  report(()  to  that  Court  upon  the 
report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in 
relation  to  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  a  copy  of 
the  same  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  return  to  an  order  made  in 
that  behalf,  July  5,  1836,  and  was  ordered 
by  the  House  to  be  OTLnted.(e) 

July  26,  1836.— With  regard  to  this 
report  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  trans- 
nutted  a  reply  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
repeating  the  charge  as  to  Stoohdale's 
book((2)  and  this  reply  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  in  return  to  an  order 
made  in  that  behalf,  July  25,  1836,  waa^ 
on  the  following  day,  ordered  by  the 
House  to  be  printed  by  the  defendants,  (s) 

Stochdale  tnen  brought  a  second  action 
against  the  defendants  in  respect  of  ^the 
reply.(/) 

May  30,  1837.— The  declaration  stated 
that,— 

*'  For  that  whereas  before  and  at  the  time  of 
oommittini(  the  grievance  next  herein-after  com- 
plained of  the  said  plaintiff  was  and  for  a  long 
time  had  been  a  bookseller  and  publisher  of  books 
and  as  such  bookseller  and  publisher  of  books 
had  published  diyers  and  very  numy  scientific 
books,  and  particularly,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord 
1SS7,  a  certain  physiological  and  anatomical 
book  written  by  a  learned  physician,  on  the 
generative  system,  illustrated  by  anatomical 
plates;  and,  whereas  the  said  defendants,  on 
lit  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1856,  did  pub- 
lish and  cause  to  be  published  in  a  certain  book, 
purporting  to  be  '  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of 
the  Prisons  of  Great  Britain,'  the  passsge  fol- 
lowing, that  is  to  say,  '  This  last  is  a  book ' 
(meaning  the  said  physiological  and  anatomical 

(a)  TimBS,  April  24,  1837. 

(6)  Copjr  of  a  Report  made  on  July  S,  1836, 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  to 
that  Court  upon  the  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Prisons  in  relation  to  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  p.  5. 
"  It  appears  on  a  careful  examination  to  be  a 
scientific  book ;  the  plates  to  be  purely  anatomi- 
cal, and  calculated  only  to  attract  the  attention 
of  those  connected  with  surgical  science." 

(c)  Com.  Joum.  91,  688,  688. 

(d)  Copy  of  reply  of  Lispectors  of  Home 
Departmenc  with  regard  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Aldermen,  p.  S  :  "  We  deny  that 
the  work  is  a  scientific  work.*' 

(e)  Com.  Joum.  91,  691,  698. 

(/)  By  order  of  Lord  Denman,  C  J.,  dated 
87th  Biay  1837,  the  plaintiff  was  admitted  to 
sue  in  farmA  pauperis,  and  Cnrwood  was  a»- 
signed  to  him  as  hu  counsel.  See  Cons.  Joum. 
98,  486. 
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book)  '  of  a  most  disgnsting  nature ;  and  the 
plates  are  indecent  and  obscene  in  the  extreme ; ' 
whereas,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the  said  book  is 
purely  of  a  scientific  character,  yet  the  said 
defendants,  well  knowing  the  premises,  but 
contriving  and  maliciously  intendmg  to  defame 
and  injure  the  said  plaintiff  in  his  said  trade  of 
a  bookseller  and  publisher,  and  cause  it  to  be 
believed  that  he  published  indecent  and  obscene 
books,  on  19th  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1836,  malicionslyandfidselydid  publish,  and  cause 
to  be  published,  of  and  concerning  the  said  plain- 
tiff, in  his  said  trade  and  business,  in  a  certain 
printed  paper,  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
Repl^  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  fbr  the  Home 
District,  with  regard  to  the  Report  of  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider 
the  first  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  so 
fiir  as  relates  to  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  which 
said  copy  of  the  Reply  purports  to  be  a  letter 
from  William  Crawford  and  Whitworth  Russell, 
Esquires,  Inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the  Home  Dis- 
trict, to  the  Riffht  Honourable  Lord  John 
Russell,  &c.,  the  raise,  scandalous,  and  defama- 
tory libel  following,  that  is  to  say,  'But  we 
deny  that  that  booK  is  a  scientific  work  (using 
that  term  in  its  ordinary  acceptation),  or  that 
the  plates  are  purely  anatomical,  calculated 
only  to  attract  the  attention  of  persons  con- 
nected with  surgical  science  ;  and  we  adhere  to 
the  terms  which  we  have  already  employed,  as 
those  only  by  which  to  characterise  such  a  book ' 
(meaning  thereby  that  the  said  book  was  dis- 
gusting and  obscene,  as  stated  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons 
of  Great  Britain)  ;  and,  in  another  part  of  the 
said  letter,  to  the  substance  and  effect  following, 
that  is  to  say,  'We  aldo  applied  to  several 
medical  booksellers,  who  all  gave  it  the  same 
character.  They  described  it  as  *  one  of  Stock- 
dale's  obscene  books'  (meaning  thereby  that 
the  plaintiff  was  a  common  publisher  of  obscene 
books);  that  it  'never  was  considered  as  a 
scientific  work  ;  that  it  never  was  written  for  or 
bought  by  the  members  of  the  profession  as 
such ' ;  that '  it  was  intended  to  take  young  men 
in,  by  inducing  them  to  give  an  exorbitant 
price  for  an  indecent  work ; '  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  said  plaintiff  in  his  said  trade  and  business, 
and  also  of  his  fair  fame  and  reputation,  to  the 
dama^  of  the  said  plaintiff  of  5,000/.,  therefore 
he  bnngs  his  suit,"  &c. 

May  31,  1837.— The  following  resoln. 
tions  were  agreed  to  by  the  House  of 
Commons : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  power  of  publishing  such 
of  its  reports,  votes,  and  proceedmgs  as  it  shall 
deem  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  public  in- 
terests is  an  essential  incident  to  the  constitu- 
tional functions  of  Parliament,  more  especially  of 
this  House,  as  the  representative  portion  of  it 

"  Resolved,  That  by  the  law  and  privilege  of 
Parliament,  this  House  has  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  to  determine  upon  the 
existence  and  extent  of  its  privileges ;  and  that 
the  institution  or  prosecution  of  any  action,  suit, 
or  other  proceeding,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  into  discussion  or  decision  before  any  court 
or  tribunal  elsewhere  than  in  Parliament  is  a  high 

o    61686. 


breach  of  such  privilege,  and  renders  aU  parties 
concerned  therein  amenable  to  its  just  displeasure 
and  to  the  punishment  consequent  thereon. 

"  Resolved,  That  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to 
assume  to  decide  upon  matters  of  privilege  in- 
consistent with  the  determination  of  either  House 
of  Parliament  thereon  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Parliament,  and  is  a  breach  and  contempt  of  the 
privileges  of  l^liament."(a) 

Jnly6,  1837.— Plea(fc):— 

"  That,  heretofore  and  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  suit,  and  after  the  making  of  a 
certain  Act  of  Parliament,  made  and  passed  at 
the  Parliament  begun  and  holden  at  Westmin- 
ster on  19th  February  1835,  intituled,  'An  Act 
for  effecting  greater  uniformity  of  practice  in 
the  government  of  the  several  prisons  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  and  for  appointing  inspectors 
of  prisons  in  Great  Britain,*  (c)  to  wit,  on  1st 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1886,  the  Right 
Honourable  John  Russell  (commonly  called  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Russell),  then  being 
one  of  His  late  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Act,  nominated 
and  appointed  William  Oawford,  Esquire,  and 
the  Rev.  Whitworth  Russell  to  visit  and  inspect, 
either  singly  or  together  with  any  other  in- 
spector or  inspectors  appointed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  Act,  every  gaol,  bridewell, 
house  of  correction,  penitentiary,  or  other  prison 
or  place  kept  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  in 
any  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  said  defendants 
further  say  that  afterwards,  viz.,  on  1st  day  of 
March  in  the  year  aforesaid,  they,  the  said  Wil- 
liam Oawford  and  Whitworth  Russell,  as  such 
inspectors  as  aforesaid,  made  their  report  in 
writing  of  the  state  of  a  certain  gaol  and  prison 
in  the  city  of  London  called  Newgate,  and  trans- 
mitted the  same  to  the  said  Right  Honourable 
John  Russell  (commonly  called,  &c.),  then  being 
such  Secretary  of  State  as  aforesaid,  in  pursuance 
of  the  said  A^t  of  Parliament.  And  the  said  de- 
fendants furthei  say  that  heretofore,  and  before 
the  publication  of  the  said  Bupp«)sed  libel  in  the 
declaration  mentioned,  viz.,  on  13th  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1835,  a  parliia- 
ment  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  His  late  Majesty  King 
William  4.  was  holden  at  Westminster  in  tho 
county  aforesaid ;  and  it  was  in  and  by  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  the  said  Parliament  then,  1o  wit 
on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  resolved  and 
ordered  that  the  parliamentary  papers  and  reports 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  House  should  be  ren- 
dered accessible  to  the  public  by  purchase  at  the 
lowest  price  at  which  they  could  be  furnished,  and 
that  8  sufficient  number  of  extra  copies  should 
be  printed  for  that  purpose  ((f)  ;  and  that  after- 
wards, at  a  Parliament  of  our  late  said  Lord 


(o)  Com.  Jouru.  92, 419.  See  "  Observations 
on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Houne 
of  Commons  on  the  Publication  of  Printed 
Papers,"  by  Lord  Denman. 

(6)  The  House  of  Commons,  June  8,  1837, 
permitted  the  defendants  tu  appear  and  plead, 
and  directed  the  Attorney  General  to  defend  tho 
action. — See  Com.  Journ.  92,  450. 

(c)  5  &  6  Will.  4.  c.  38. 

Id)  Com.  Journ.  90,  544. 
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the  King,  holden  at  WestmioRter  in  the  year 
18S6,  and  before  the  publication  of  the  said 
supposed  libel  in  the  said  declaration  mentioned^ 
viz.,  on  9th  February  1836,  it  was  ordered  by 
the  said  Commons'  Houae  of  Parliament  Uuit  a 
Select  Committee  should  bo  appointed  to  assist 
Mr.  Speaker  in  all  matters  which  related  to  the 
printing  executed  by  order  of  the  Hou8e(a) : 
And  the  said  defendants  ihrUier  say  that  after- 
wards, and  before  the  publication  of  the  said 
supposed  libel,  yis.,  on  the  day  and  year  last 
aforesaid,  a  Select  Committee  was  duly  appointed 
by  the  said  House,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  last- 
mentioned  order,  for  the  purposes  in  the  said 
order  mentioned:  And  ihe  said  defendants 
further  Mty  that  afterwards,  and  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  said  supposed  libel,  and  whilst 
the  said  last-mentioned  Parliament  was  so  sitting 
as  aforesaid,  vLe.,  on  18th  March  in  the  year  last 
aforesaid,  it  was  resolved  by  the  said  committee, 
appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  said  last-men- 
tioned order  of  the  said  Uouse  (amongst  other 
things)  that  the  parliamentary  papers  and  reports 
printed  b^  order  of  the  House  should  be  sold  to 
the  public  at  certain  specified  rates,  and  that 
Messrs.  Hansard  (meaning  the  said  defendants), 
the  printers  of  the  House,  be  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  sale  thereof :  And  the  said  defendants 
further  say  that  afterwards,  and  before  the  said 
publication  of  the  said  supposed  libel,  and  whilst 
the  said  last-mentioned  Parliament  was  sitting, 
viz.,  on  16th  March  in  the  year  last  aforesaid,  a 
copy  of  the  said  rq>ort  of  the  said  William  Craw- 
ford and  Whit  worth  Russell,  so  being  inspectors 
of  prisons  as  aforesaid,  was  laid  before  the  said 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  pursuant  to  the 
directions  of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament(6) :  And 
the  said  defendants  further  say  that  afterwards, 
and  before  the  publication  of  the  said  supposed 
libel,  and  whilst  the  said  Parliament  was  so  sit- 
ting as  aforesaid,  viz.,  on  22nd  March  in  the  year 
last  aforesaid,  it  was  in  and  by  the  said  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament  ordered  that  the  said  report 
of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  should  be  printed(c) : 
Whereupon  the  said  defendants,  then  beiiu^  prin- 
ters employed  for  that  purpose  by  the  said  House, 
did  afterwards,  to  wit  on  the  day  and  year  last 
aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  orders  and 
resolutions,  print  and  publish  the  said  report : 
And  the  said  defendants  further  say  that  after- 
wards, and  during  the  sitting  of  the  said  last- 
mentioned  Parliament,  and  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  said  supposed  libel,  viz.,  on  5th 
July  1836,  it  was  ordered,  by  the  said  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament,  that '  there  should  be  laid 
before  that  House  a  copy  of  a  report  made,  on 
the  2nd  July  1836,  by  a  committee  of  the  court 
of  aldermen  to  that  court,  upon  the  said  report 
of  the  said  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in  relation  to 
the  gaol  of  Newgate((f )  :  And  the  said  defend- 
ants further  say  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
last-mentioned  order,  the  said  report  made  en 
2nd  day  of  July  1886  was  laid  before  the 
said  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  and  was  , 
thereupon  then  ordered  by  the  said  Commons'  ' 

(a)    Com.  Joum.  91,  16,  where  it  is  stated  I 
that  the  report  was  presented  on  the  19th  March.  | 
(6)  Com.  Jouin.  91, 156. 
(O         »  .,         194. 

(rf)  „  n         622.  I 


House  of  Parliament  to  be  printed(a)  :  and  the 
defendants  fiirther  say  that  afterwards,  viz.,  on 
22nd  day  of  July  in  the  year  aforesaid,  they,  the 
said  William  Crawford  and  Whitworth  Russell, 
BO  being  such  inspectors  as  aforesaid,  trans- 
mitted to  the  said  Bight  Honourable  John 
Russell  (coounonly  called,  &c),  then  beizig  one 
of  His  late  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State  as  aforesaid,  a  certain  reply  in  writing  of 
them,  the  said  William  Crawford  and  Whitworth 
Russell,  as  such  inspectors  as  aforesaid,  with  re- 
gard to  the  said  report  of  the  said  court  of  alder- 
men mentioned  in  the  said  last-mentioned  order 
of  the  said  Commons'  House  of  Parliament; 
and  afterwards,  and  before  the  publication  of 
the  said  supposed  libel,  vis.,  on  25th  July  in  the 
year  aforesaid,  a  copy  of  the  said  reply  of 
the  said  Inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the  Home 
District,  with  regard  to  the  said  report  of  the 
said  committee  of  aldermen,  was,  in  pursuance 
of  an  order  of  the  said  Commons'  House  of 
Parliament  for  that  purpose  made  on  the  day 
and  year  last  aforesaid,  presented  to  and  laid 
before  the  said  House(6) ;  and  thereupon  the 
same  then  became  and  was  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  said  Commons*  House  of  Parliament : 
And  it  was  afterwards,  and  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  said  supposed  libel,  and  during  the 
sitting  of  the  said  last-mentioned  Parliament, 
viz.,  on  26th  day  of  July  in  the  year  last  aforesaid, 
ordered  by  the  said  Commons'  House  of  Parlia- 
ment that  the  said  reply  of  the  said  inspectors 
should  be  printed(c):  Whereupon  the  said  defen- 
dants, so  being  printers  as  aforesaid,  and  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose,  did,  by  the  authority 
of  the  said  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  said  orders  and  resolutions 
of  the  said  Commons'  House  of  Parliament, 
print  the  said  reply  of  the  said  Inspectors  of 
Prisons,  as  directed  and  required  by  the  said 
orders  and  resolutions  of  the  said  House,  and 
did  publish  the  same  by  the  authority  of  the 
said  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  and  as 
directed  and  authorised  by  the  said  orders  and 
resolutions,  and  not  otherwise  howsoever,  as  it 
was  lawful  for  them  to  do  for  the  cause  afore- 
said :  And  the  said  defendants  further  say  that 
the  said  report  and  the  said  reply,  which  the 
said  defendants  so  printed  and  published  as  in 
this  plea  mentioned,  are  the  same  report  and 
reply  as  are  mentioned  in  the  said  declaration, 
and  that  the  said  matter  in  the  said  declaration 
charged  as  libellous  is  contained  in  the  said 
report  and  repl^  in  this  plea  mentioned,  and 
that  the  publishing  the  same  matter,  as  charged 
in  the  said  declaration,  is  the  same  publishing 
as  in  this  plea  mentioned,  and  not  other  and 
different,  and  that  the  said  defendants  did  not 
ever  publish  the  said  libellous  matter  in  the  said 
declaration  mentioned  otherwise  or  on  any  other 
occasion  than  as  in  this  plea  mentioned :  And 
the  said  defendants  further  say,  that  the  said 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament  heretofore,  via., 
on  81st  day  of  May  in  the  year  last  aforesaid,(cf) 
resolved,  declared,  and  adjudged  that  the  power 
of  publishing  such  of  its  reports,  votes,  and  pro- 

(a)  Com.  Joum.  91, 688. 
W        »  „        691. 

(0         „  „         698. 

(d)  May 81,1887,not  1886.  Cora.Jonrn.9fi,4l». 
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oeedings  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or  condncive 
to  the  public  interests  is  an  essential  incident  to 
the  constitutional  functions  of  Parliament,  more 
especially  to  the  Commons*  House  of  Parlia- 
ment as  the  representatiTe  portion  of  it.  And 
this  they  the  said  defendimts  are  leady  to 
verify,"  &c.(a) 

July  8,  1837. — Demarrer  assigning  for 
gronnds — 

"that the  known  and  established  laws  of  the 
land  cannot  be  superseded,  suspended,  or  altered 
by  any  resolution  or  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  And  that  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  cannot,  by  any  resolution 
or  order  of  themselves,  create  any  new  privilege 
to  themselves  inconsistent  with  the  known  laws 
of  the  land ;  and  that,  if  such  power  be  assumed 
by  them,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  security  for 
the  life,  liberty,  property,  or  character  of  the 
subjects  of  this  realm." 

Jnly  14, 1837 — Joinder  in  demurrer. 

The  demurrer  was  argued  in  Easter 
term,  April  23rd,  24th,  and  25th,  and 
in  Trinity  term,  May  28tb,  and  judgment 
was  given  on  May  31  st,  1839. 

Cwrwood  for  the  plaintiff.  (With  him 
CarrvngUm.) 

Attorney  Genercd,Q))  Solicitor  Oeneral,(c) 
Follett,{d)  FoUockM  MauU,{f)  Wight- 
man,{g)  for  the  defendants. 

ASOUHBNT  FOB  THE  PlaINTITF. 

April  23,  lSS9,^Cwrwood  for  the  plain- 
tiff. My  Lords,  in  this  case  of  Stock- 
dale  V.  Sanea/rd,  which  involves  many 
important  considerations,  I  am  to  make  a 
humble  address  to  your  Lordships.  My 
Lords,  since  this  cause  has  been  here  my 
sight  has  been  very  much  weakened,  and, 
therefore,  I  have  to  request  your  Lord- 
ships that  any  passages  which  may  be 
necessary  to  reaa,  my  learned  f^end  Mr. 
Carrvngton  may  have  permission  to  read 
them.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  approach  this 
cause,  I  confess,  without  great  apprehen- 
sion and  a^tated  feelings,  because  I  feel 
it  is  a  case  in  which  is  involved  the  liberty 
and  property  of  the  subject  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  question  is  whether  the  im- 
perial majesty  of  the  law  should  bow  to  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  that 
is  the  real  question  which  must  be  decided 
upon  this  occasion.  My  Lords,  this  case 
comes  before  you  in  the  shape  of  an  action 
for  a  libel,  which  libel  is  contained  in  a 

(a)  The  plea  is  signed  by  Wightman. 

(b)  Sir  John  Campbell,  n^erwards  Lord 
Chancellor. 

(c)  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  afterwards  Lord 
Truro,  L.C. 

(<f)  Afterwards  Attorney  General. 

(e)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

(/)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  a  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer. 

(g)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench. 


report  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  published  by  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  My  Lords,  to 
this  there  is  a  plea,  stating  the  Act  (a) 
which  requires  the  inspection  of  prisons 
by  certain  commissioners,  and  that  they 
were  to  make  their  report  to  His  Majesty  s 
Secretary  of  State,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
further  states  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  given  an  order,  that  any  paper  or 
documents  they  might  think  necessary, 
and  of  public  utility,  should  be  maao' 
public,  and  published  by  a  servant  of 
theirs,  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  ac- 
cordingly upon  these  grounds'  they  justify 
the  publication  of  the  libel  in  question ; 
and  when  the  action  is  brought  they  state 
that  they  are  the  sole  judges  of  their  pri- 
vileges, of  the  nature  and  of  their  extent, 
and  that  it  is  a  high  breach  of  privilege  to 
bring  them  into  question  before  any  court 
of  judicature  other  than  themselves. 

Lord  Denvan,  C.J. :  I  think  that  does 
not  appear  upon  the  plea. 

Cwrwood :  No,  my  Lord,  the  plea  justi- 
fies, and  I  am  now  stating  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons,(6)  which  forms 
the  justification  set  forth  in  the  plea.  That 
is  the  question  now  to  be  tried,  because 
to  this  plea  there  is  a  demurrer,  which 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  no  authority  to  order  the  pub- 
lication of  a  libel.  Now,  my  Lords,  this 
being  the  case,  we  are  to  consider  three 
questions,  I  apprehend:  first,  whether, 
where  a  party  is  guilty  of  no  offence,  he 
has  not  a  right  to  bring  his  action  at  law 
to  redress  any  injury  which  he  has,  or 
may  suppose  he  has,  sustained ;  secondly, 
if  he  has  that  right,  whether  there  is  any 
power  in  the  country  except  the  Legisla- 
ture itself,  which  can  deprive  him  of  it ; 
thirdly,  whether  the  House  of  Commons 
can  maintain  that  assertion  of  theirs,  that 
they  themselves  are  the  sole  judges  of  the 
extent  of  their  own  privileges,  and  that  a 
court  of  law  may  not  take  cognizance  of 
I  them  if  they  are  judicially  brought  before 
I  them.  My  Lords,  you  must  look  to  their 
j  own  records  of  their  own  proceedings  in 
I  order  to  see  on  what  they  found  that  oon- 
I  struction ;  and  here  I  take  the  liberty  to 
say  with  respect  to  their  resolutions  at 
various  times,  that  what  they  have  as- 
sumed to  be  their  privileges  are  revolting 
to  common  sense  and  justice,  and  never 
can  be  supported  in  any  court  of  law, 
where  law  has  any  power  whatever.  [They 
build  it  all  upon  what  is  called  tiie  law  of 
Parliament,  and  they  say,  *'  Inasmuch  as 
Parliament  is  superior  to  any  other  court, 
no  inferior  court  can  judge  their  acts."  I 

(a)  5  &  6  Will  4.  c.  88. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  740. 
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take  leave  to  say,  my  Lords,  that  there 
lies  the  great  fallacy;  and  that,  though 
by  common  parlance  the  privileges  of  the 
HoQse  of  Lords  and  Oommons  are  called 
the  law  of  Parliament,  yet  they  are  not 
the  law  of  Parliament  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  words  were  used  in  the  case  upon  which 
they  fonnd  the  ri^ht.  Thorp*$  case  (a) 
has  been  nsoalljr  cited  in  support  or  this 
claim  of  exclusive  cognizance;  but  the 
dictum  attributed  to  the  judges  in  that 
case,  as  to  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  is 
correct  only  when  applied  to  the  whole 
Parliament,  and  not  to  each  separate 
branch  of  it.  It  must  be  referrea  to  a 
period  when  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons constituted  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  and  the  distinction  of  Houses 
was  imperfectly  marked.  At  this  day  the 
functions  of  each  branch  of  the  Legislature 
are  defined;  and  it  is  clear  that  neither 
the  Eang  alone,  nor  either  House  sepa- 
rately, can  make  or  declare  law.  The  in- 
convenience of  a  different  state  of  things 
is  evident.  Each  House  might  make  con- 
tradictory declarations  of  law,  and  each 
declaration  would  equally  be  the  **  Law 
of  Parliament."  The  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  relied  upon  in  the 

Elea ;  but,  if  such  resolutions  could  make 
bw,  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
powers  of  the  State  would  soon  be  ab- 
sorbed by  that  House.  The  authorities 
are  for  the  most  part  collected  in  Mr. 
Pefi^berlon's  pamphlet,(&)  and  in  the  argu- 
ment of  Holroyd,  J.,  in  Burdett  v.  Al^t. 
A  few  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
courts  of  law  have,  from  a  very  early 
period,  taken  upon  themselves  to  decide 
and  to  declare  the  law  as  to  parliamentary 
privilege.  One  of  the  earliest  cases  is 
that  of  D(mne  v.  Wal8he,{e)  12  Edw,  4.,  in 
which  the  Court  of  Exchequer  determined 
that  the  servant  of  an  earl  was  entitled  to 
be  discharged  from  arrest  during  the 
sitting  of  Parliament,  but  was  not  exempt 
from  being  sued,  although  the  writ  of 
privilege  produced  by  the  defendant  to 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  claimed  im- 
munity in  both  respects. ((2)  The  privi- 
leges of  the  House  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land  as  the  statute,  eccle- 
siastical, or  admiralty  law,  all  of  which 


(a)  Bot.  Pari.  5,  239.  Cited,  1  Hatsell's  Pre- 
cedents, 28, 8id  ed.  See  4th  Inst.  15  ;  14  East,  25. 

(6)  "  A  letter  to  Lord  Langdale  on  the  Recent 
Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
iubject  of  privilege."  By  Thomas  Pemberton, 
M.P.,  1887. 

(c)  1  Hatflell's  Precedents,  41,  citing  l^rynne's 
Il4:iiiter  of  Parliamentary  Writs,  4,  752.  Plea 
Koll  of  the  Court  of  Excheqaer,  Bot.  20. 

(d)  **  Arrestari  minimi  debeant,  imprisonari, 
aut  implaciiari,*'  Prynne  says,  in  a  marginal 
note  on  the  last  two  wordji,  *'  This  was  a  new 
clause  and  privilege.** 


must  be  noticed  and  determined  by  the 
courts  of  common  law  when  brought  be- 
fore them  in  the  ordinarycourse  of  justice. 
Bamardiston  v.  8oafn^e{a)  and  Benyan  v. 
Evelyn  (h)  are  also  decisive  authorities. 
In  the  former  case  a  coart  of  law  under- 
took to  adjudicate  on  a  double  return  at  an 
election  of  members,  although  exclusive 
cognizance  of  such  matters  was  claimed 
for  the  House  of  Commons. (e)  In  the 
latter.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgmcm  decided  that 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
liable  to  be  sued  during  a  sitting  of  Par- 
liament, althoneb  it  was  said  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Mouse  had  voted  in  favour 
of  their  exemption.  Bex  v.  Wright  (i)  will 
be  relied  upon,  where  Lord  Kenyan  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  it  was  impossible 
to  admit  the  proceeding  of  either  House 
to  be  a  libel,  and  that  this  Court  would 
not  inquire  into  it.  That  case  was  an 
application  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court 
for  leave  to  file  a  criminal  information 
against  a  person  who  had  printed  a  correct 
copy  of  a  report  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Court  refused,  in  their  discretion,  to 
grant  it,  and  properly ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  every  dictum  attributed  to  the 
Court  in  giving  judgment  is  to  be  accepted 
as  sound  law.  The  language  there  used 
is,  in  fact,  at  variance  with  the  later 
authority  of  Lord  EUenhorough,  in  Bwrdett 
V.  Abhot,{e)  who  distinctly  reserves  the 
right  of  the  Courts  to  inquire  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  in  the  supposed 
case  of  an  extravagant  and  unwarrantable 
assumption  of  power.  The  case  of  Sir  W. 
WtUiam${J)  might  be  quoted,  in  which  the 
Speaker  Was  convicted  and  fined  for  the 
publication  of  Dangerfidd*»  nari'ative  under 
the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  precedent 
is  too  exceptionable  to  be  relied  on.(^) 

As  to  the  plaintiff's  right  to  sue,  the 
present  case  is  stronger  than  that  of  Atihby 
V.  White.ijh)     In  that  case  there  was  some 

(a)  6  St.  Tr.  1063;  S.C.  2  Levinx,  114; 
1  Freem.  380,  387,  890,  430 ;  8  Keb.  865,  369, 
389, 419, 428,  489, 442, 586, 664  ;  Po]lexfen,|470. 

(6)  Sir  O.  Bridgman'H  Judgments,  824. 

(c)  The  judgment  was  reversed  on  error  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  the  jadraent  of 
the  Excheqaer  Chamber  was  affirmed  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  6  St.  Tr.  p.  1 1 1 7.  See  North's 
Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  55,  (2nd  ed.) 
100,  and  North's  Examen,  516.  But  see 
Myddelton  v.  Wynn,  Willes,  597  ;  S.C.  1  Wils. 
1 25,  sub.  nom.  Wynne  v.  Middelton, 

id)  8T.B.  293. 

(e)  14  East,  128. 

(/)  13  St.  Tr.  1369. 

(^)  Proceedings  were  taken  in  order  to  a  re- 
versal of  the  judgment  upon  the  Revolution, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  actually 
reversed.  See  the  observations  of  Mr.  Wynn, 
18  St.  Tr.  1438. 

(A)  14  St.  Tr.  695;  S.C.  2  Ld.  Raymond,  938. 
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pretence  for  a  claim  of  ezclnsiye  cogni- 
zance by  the  House,  for  it  was  not  dis- 
puted that  the  House  has  exclusive  right 
to  judjg^  of  the  validity  of  elections  to 
serve  in  Parliament ;  but  the  House  of 
Lords  decided,  upon  a  vrit  of  error,  that 
the  right  of  suffrage  was  a  franchise,  for 
the^  disturbance  of  which  the  voter  was 
entitled  to  a  common  law  remedy,  and 
was  not  constrained  to  seek  redress  only 
by  application  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Then,  supposing  the  courts  of  law  to 
have  cognizance  of  the  privileges  of  Par- 
liament, the  question  in  this  case  is, 
whether  the  House  of  Commons  has  the 
privilege  of  enabling  individuals  to  pub- 
lish for  general  sale  and  circulation  \Aiat- 
ever  that  House  pleases  with  impunil^  P 
The  first  proof  of  the  exercise  of  this 
privilege  is  found  in  1641,  (a)  a  very  sus- 

ficiovs  period  for  its  commencement, 
'opular  ferment  ran  hi^h,  and  parties  in 
the  State  were  prep>anng  to  appeal  to 
force.  From  that  period  downwards  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  contain 
numerous  entries,  by  which  it  appears 
that   ridiculous,    illegal,   and  tyrannical 

Sivileges  have  been  asserted  by  that 
ouse.  A  mere  enumeration  of  them  for 
the  period  of  about  a  century  after  the 
Bestoration  is  enough  to  show  the  degree 
of  weight  that  should  be  attached  to  the 
orders  of  the  House  on  such  subjects,  as 
entered  on  its  journals,  and  the  mischief 
of  leaving  it  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the 
existence  and  limits  of  its  privilege.  The 
most  trifling  civil  injuries  to  Members, 
even  trespasses  committed  upon  their  ser- 


(a)  See  the  *'  Report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee "  (of  the  House  of  Commons)  **  on  the 
publication  of  printed  Papers"  (May  8th,  1837), 
p.  8,  and  Appendix  (A.)  No.  1,  p.  19.  **  The 
earliest  entry  in  them  (the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons)  relating  to  the  printing  of  any 
Parliamentary  Papers,  is  on  the  80th  July  1641 
(Com.  Joum.  2,  280) ;  when  the  House  adop- 
ted certain  resolutions,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  be  printed.  From  1641  to  1660  there 
ate  various  resolutions  for  the  printing  of  spe- 
cific votes  and  papers.  In  1680-1  a  general 
resolution  was  adopted  for  printing  the  votes 
and  proceedings  of  the  House ;  and  from  that 
year  such  general  order  has  been  renewed  every 
session,  and  a  printer  appointed  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Speaker,  an  occasional  prohibition  being 
added  against  all  other  persons  printing  the 
tame ;  reports  and  miscellaneons  Parliamentary 
papers  have  also  been  from  time  to  time  printed 
under  distinct  orders  of  the  House.  The  prac- 
tice thus  detailed  has  been  continued  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  only  exception  to  &e  con- 
tinuance of  this  practice  was  m  1702,  when  the 
general  order  for  printing  the  votes  and  pro- 
ceedings was  for  a  very  short  period  suspended  ; 
but  even  during  this  interruption  of  the  printing 
of  the  votes  there  were  several  instances  of 
special  orders  for  printing  other  papers." — Re- 
port of  Select  Committee,  p.  2. 


vants,  thongh  on  occasions  unconnected 
with  the  discharge  of  any  parliamentary 
duty,  have  been  repeatedly  the  subject  of 
inquiry  under  the   head  of  privilege.(a) 

(a)  The  following  is  the  result  of  the  cases, 
as  it  was  stated  in  the  argument : — 
Cases  voted  breaches  of  privilege  between  the 
Restoration  and  1697. 
(The  number  of  cases,  not  the  number  of 
persons,  was  stated.) 
Delivering  ejectments  to  Members  of  Par- 
liament  -  -  -  -  -    15 
Serving  process  on  Members  of  Parliament       6 
Serving    them  with    subpcenas   (probably 

subpoenas  out  of  Chancery)         -  -     16 

Entering  on  their  estates    -  •  -    24 

Entering  the  mines  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment       -  -  -  -  -      1 
Pulling  down  a  scaffold  at  Mr.  Bertie's       -      1 
Distraining  the  goods  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament  -            -           -            -            -    18 
Impounding  their  cattle      -            -           -      8 
Lopping  Mr.  Scawen's  trees            -            -       I 
Serving  the  tenants  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment with  ejectments      -            -            -     16 
During  the  same  period  persons  were  ordered 
into  custody  in  the  following  cases  : — 
For  delivering  ejectments  to  Members  of 

Parliament  -  -  -  -      7 

Serving  subpcenas  on  them  -  -    12 

Entering  on  their  estates    -  -  -      5 

Entering  the  mines  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment      -  -  -  -  -      1 
Pulling  down  a  scaffold  (Mr.  Bertie's)       -      1 
Distraining  the  goods  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment       -            -            -            -  -     10 
Stopping  up  their  lanes       -            -  -      2 
Drivmg  their  cattle             -            -            -      2 
Cutting  down  trees  of  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament   -           -           -           -           -      1 
Entering  on  estates             -           -           -      8 
Arresting  the  servants  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament   -            -           -           -            -    49 
Serving  ejectments  on  tenants  of  Members 

of  Parliament      -  -  -  -      4 

Seizing  the  cattle  of  a  tenant  of  a  Member 

of  Parliament      -  .  .      i 

Serving  the  tenant  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment with  process  -  -  -      1 
From  1697  to  1714  the  following  cases  of 
breach  of  privilege  occur: — 
By  delivery  of  declarations  in  ejectment  to 

Members  of  Parliament  -  -  -      2 

Entering  their  lands,  &c.    -  -  -      9 

Serving  ejectments  on  their  tenants  -      8 

Under  the  date  of  1606,  one  Bigland,  servant  of 
the  Thorough  Post  of  London,  is  committed 
to  the  serjeant-at-arms  during  pleasure  for 
contempt  in  taking  the  horse  of  Mr.  James 
(the  member  for  Bristol)  from  an  inn  stable, 
by  pretence  of  a  warrant  to  run  post,  not- 
withstanding that  the  ostler  told  him  ^e 
horse  was  that  of  a  burgess  of  Parliament* 
In  1700  Rogers,  a  solicitor  to  the  gunners  of 
Portsmouth,  was  committed  for  sending  in  an 
exorbitant  bill  of  costs  in  respect  of  a  petition 
of  theirs,  highly  reflecting  upon  the  honour  of 
the  House-t 

*  Com.  Joum.  vol,  i,  p.  362,       t  Id,  vol.  ziii.  p.  818. 
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If  the  doclaration  of  the  House  is  to  be  to 
establish  the  existence  of  such  privileges, 
and  the  House  itself  is  exclusiyely  to  ad- 
judicate upon  them,  the  authority  of  the 
law  is  superseded. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Long  WeUeeley  (a)  the 

From  the  year  1714  to  1761  the  following 

instances  occur:  — 

Ejectments  against  members  -  -      4 

Injuries  to  their  property    -  -  -    51 

Among  the  latter  are  the  following:  — 
In  the  year  1728.  Digging  Lord  Gage's  coal* 
1729.  Ploughing       Mr.      Bowles's 

land.t 
1733.  Digging    Sir    Robert    Gros- 

venor's  lead;[ 
1739.  Killing  Lord  Galway's  rab- 

bit8.§ 

1742.  Attempting  to  forcibly  en- 
ter Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn's  house  in  Downing 
Street  and  assaulting  his 
porter.  []  • 

1758.  Fishing      in      Mr.     Joliffe's 

pond.^ 
1756.  Erecting    a    building,    posts, 
and    rails    on    Sir  Cordel 
Firebrace*s  waste  in   Suf- 
folk.** 

1759.  Entering  upon  Admiral  Grif- 

fin's fishery,  tt 
1759.   Bemoying  Mr.   Cooke's  sill 
and  weir4t 

1759.  Taking  fish  from  Sir  John 

Glynne's  water.§§ 

1760.  Digging    in    Earl    Verney's 

ground,  and  carrying  away 
a  tree.|||| 

During  the  same  period  are  the  following  cases 
of  privilege :  — 

Ejectments  served  on  the  servants  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  -  -  -      3 

Serving  legal  -  process  on  the  servants  of 
Members  of  Parliament  -  -  -      9 

Under  the  date  of  March  16th,  1761,  is  the 
following  entry^^ : — 

**  Besolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee that  Sir  Richard  Perrot,  having 
entered  into  possession  of  a  cellar  in  the 
occupation  of  a  tenant  of  Cluurles  Fitzroy 
Scudamore,  Esquire,  a  Member  of  this 
House,  is  thereby  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
privilege  of  this  House.  Ordered,  that 
the  said  Sir  Richard  Perrot  be  for  his  said 
breach  of  privilege  taken  into  the  custody 
of  the  serjeant-at-arms  attending  this 
House." 

(a;  S  Russ.  &  My.  639 ;  2  St  Tr.  N.S.  912. 

•  Id.  vol.  xxi.  p.  lie. 

t  Id.  voL  xxi.  p.  611. 

1  Id.  Tol.  xxii.  p.  102. 

I  Id.  vol.  zxiii.  p.  606. 

j  Id.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  891. 

i  Id.  vol.  xxvi  p.  606. 

**  Id.  voL  zxvlL  p.  636. 

tt  Id.  vol.  zxviii.  pp.  4B8^  639, 646, 660. 

^  Id.  VOL  zxviii.  p.  668. 

«  Id.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  608. 
Jli  Id.  voL  xxviiL  p.  916. 
llIF  Id.  voL  xxviii.  p.  1107. 


Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Brougham)  com- 
mitted a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (then  sitting)  for  a  contempt  of 
court,  and  refused  to  allow  his  claim  of 
privilege.  In  disregarding  the  claim  he 
must  necessarily  have  taken  upon  himself 
to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House.  If  it  be  asked 
why  the  exercise  of  these  privileges  has 
been  so  frequently  suffered  without  calling 
them  in  question  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  power 
of  the  body  which  sought  to  enforce  them 
has  been  too  formidable  to  be  discreetly  or 
safely  resisted ;  and  that  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  a  bad  usage  is  not  decisive  of 
its  legality ;  for  the  use  of  secret  torture 
is  shown  (a)  to  have  prevailed  in  this 
countory  during  the  very  period  when  its 
practice  was  cuBclaimed  by  the  courts  of 
law,  and  denounced  by  the  greatest 
lawyers.  Irregular  practices  and  un- 
defined claims  of  privilege  grow  up  in 
unsettled  times :  and  they  pass  unresisted 
until  some  suitable  occasion  arises  for 
submitting  them  to  examination,  when 
they  are  found  to  be  unwarrantable,  and 
are  extinguished.] 

My  Lords,  I  have  had  a  task  imposed 
upon  me  which  I  dared  not  shrink  from, 
though  I  have  come  to  it  with  much 
weakness ;  I  have  come  to  it  with  a  mind 
distressed  and  distracted  by  domestic  afflic- 
tion ;  my  sight  is  nearly  gone  ;  and  when 
I  retire  from  your  llordships'  Court  I 
shall  undergo  an  operation,  by  means  of 
which  I  hope  to  have  my  sight  restored ; 
if  I  should  not,  and  the  issue  is  in  other 
hands,  not  mine,  be  my  days  of  darkness 
and  misery  few  or  many,  it  will  be  a  con- 
solation to  me  that  one  of  the  latest  efforts 
of  my  professional  life  have  been  to  defend 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  my  country. 

ABGUH2NT  FOB  THE  DeTESHAST. 

Sir  /.  OampbeU,  Attorney  Oeneral,  contra 
(with  him  SoUoitor  Qmeral,  FoUett,  PoUoch, 
Mauley  Wightman),  My  Lords,  my  learned 
friend  who  has  concluded  with  an  affecting 
appeal  to  your  Lordships'  sympathy,  began 
by  stating  how  anxious  he  was  in  approach- 
ing the  subject.  What,  then,  must  be  my 
anxiety  P  He  represents  an  individual 
who  (without  looking  out  of  this  record  to 
examine  his  character  or  his  history),  may 
be  safely  pronounced  to  have  no  object  in 
brining  the  present  action,  except  to 
gratify  a  morbid  love  of  notoriety.  Were 
he  to  succeed  in  obtaining  your  Lordships' 
judgment,  from  no  rational  and  honest 
jury  could  he  expect  more  than  nominal 
damages,  and  considering  that  he  sues  in 

(a)  He  cited  Jordine's  Beading  on  the  Use 
of  Torture,  1837. 
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formd  pauperi8,(a)  ooste  even  most  be  of 
small  importance  to  him  in  the  event  of 
sncoefls  or  failure. 

My  Lords,  I  represent  here  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
are  called  before  an  inferior  tribunal  for 
doing  that  which  they  thonjB^ht  essential 
to  the  discharge  of  their  le^slative  func- 
tions— for  exercising  a  privilege  which 
they  have  enjoyed  from  ancient  times — 
long  before  the  Revolution — a  privilege' 
which  is  recognised  in  the  Bill  of  Bights, 
and  which,  since  the  Revolution,  has 
never  been  questioned  by  anyone  except 
Mr.  Stookdaie.  The  House  of  Commons 
stand  upon  their  defence  for  having  made 
public  a  flagrant  abuse  in  the  management 
of  gaols,  by  which  imprisonment  under 
legal  sentence  leads  to  the  corruption 
instead  of  the  improvement  of  morals — an 
abuse  requiring  a  legislative  remedy,  for 
which  the  public  mind  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared by  previous  information.  The  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  are  called 
upon  to  repel  an  alleged  presumption  of 
malice,  and  to  show  that  in  communicating 
with  their  constituents  they  are  not  liable 
to  be  treated  as  libellers  and  slanderers. 
The  House  of  Commons,  representing  the 
third  estate  in  the  realm,  having,  with 
the  Lords  and  Queen,  supreme  legislative 
authority — ^having  by  their  own  peculiar 
powers  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  to  animadvert 
upon  the  conduct  of  judges — are  called 
upon  before  a  tribunal  snbieot  to  their 
superintendence  and  control  to  discuss 
the  extent  and  limits  of  their  power — and 
to  answer  as  criminals  at  your  bar.  The 
question  is  no  less  than  whether  they 
possess  a  -privilege  which  the^  have 
solemnly  a<]yud^ed  to  be  essential — and 
which  is  essential — ^to  the  due  perform- 
ance of  their  legislative  and  inquisitorial 
functions. 

My  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  this 
inquiry  to  the  public  would  unfit  me  for 
the  task  forced  upon  me,  were  it  not  for 
my  implicit  reliance  upon  your  Lordships. 
It  is  now  (so  far  as  the  judgment  of  tnis 
Court  has  any  authori^)  to  be  decided 
whether,  with  a  view  to  the  making  of  good 
laws,  there  shail  be  a  free  circulation  of 
knowledge  in  this  country,  whether  the 
representatives  of  the  people  ms,^  with 
impunity  make  known  information  of 
importance  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  State.  We  are  not  now  considering 
any  personal  immunity  claimed  by  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion respecting  their  exemption  from 
arrest  for  debt,  or  whether  they  are  liable 
to  be  sued  when  Parliament  is  sitting,  or 

(a)  Order  dated  May  27, 1837.  See  above, 
p.  786n. 


whether  their  goods  are  privile|;ed  from 
execution,  or  reB})ectin^  any  private  ad- 
vantage which  may  arise  to  them.  All 
parliamentary  privileges  are  no  doubt 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  that  Parlia- 
ment may  freely  and  effectuallv  do  its 
duty;  but  it  is  apparent  that,  from  the 
privilege  now  in  question,  no  individual 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  can 
incidentally  derive  the  smallest  benefit. 
It  is  claimed  and  asserted  Piu*^  and  ex- 
clusively for  the  public  good.  The  House 
of  Commons  have  long  perceived  that  they 
could  not  properly  legislate  or  inquire 
without  from  time  to  time  communicating 
to  the  public  the  information  which  thev 
collected,  and  on  which  they  proceed. 
This  is  not  a  country  in  which  it  can  con- 
stitutionally be  said  that  the  people  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  laws,  but  to  obey 
them.  The  grounds  on  which  laws  are 
framed  must  be  understood — ^must  be 
approved  of— that  the  laws  may  be  re- 
spected and  obeyed.  To  this  privilege  of 
free  publication  is  applicable  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  language  employed  in  the 
address  of  both  Mouses  of  Parliament  to 
the  Threne  in  the  time  of  Oha/rles  1. 

"  The  rights  and  privileges  of  Parliament  are 
the  birth  right  and  inheritance  not  only  of 
Parliament  itself  but  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
wherein  every  one  of  your  Majesty's  subjects 
is  entitled,  the  maintenance  and  preservation 
whereof  does  veiy  highly  conduce  to  the  pubUo 
peace  and  prosperity  of  your  Majesty  and  all 
your  people."(a) 

My  Lords,  my  anxiety  upon  this  subject 
is  greatly  increased  by  considering  the 
responsibility  which  I  have  incurred  by  the 
course  I  adopted  in  defending  this  action. 
The  House  of  Commons  have  most  un- 
doubtedly instructed  me  to  appear  to  it, 
but  without  meaning  to  submit  their 
privileges  to  any  other  tribunal  than  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  still  claim  to  be 
the  sole  and  exclusive  judges  of  their  own 
privileges;  but  they  have  thought  that 
your  Lordships  should  be  inform^,  in  the 
manner  I  should  judge  most  expedient 
and  becoming,  that  the  act  complained  of 
was  done  by  their  command  and  their 
authoritv  in  the  exercise  of  a  privilege 
which  they  assert.  If  there  were  any- 
thing inconsistent  in  the  plea  pleaded  and 
the  olaims  of  the  Commons  to  be  judges 
of  their  own  privileges,  the  fault  would 
rest  entirely  with  myself.  But,  my  Lords, 
when  I  have  appeared  in  the  names  of  those 
against  whom  the  action  is  ostensibly 
brouffht,  and  pleaded  in  bar  that  the  act 
was  done  by  tne  command  and  authority 
of  the  House  in  the  exercise  of  its  privi- 
lege— the  fact  being  admitted  by  the 
demurrer — I  conceive  that  it  remains  for 

(a)  2  Pari.  Hist.  978. 
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the  Court  to  give  judgment  for  the  defen- 
dants, and  that  you  can  as  little  inquire 
into  the  existence  of  the  privilege,  as  upon 
a  return  to  a  habeas  corpus  setting  out  a 
commitment  for  contempt  of  either  House 
of  Parliament,  yon  could  inauire  into 
the  contempt  instead  of  immediately  re- 
manding the  prisoner.  The  distinction 
between  submitting  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  the  privilege  to  legal  d!ecision 
and  asserting,  as  a  bar  to  the  action,  that 
the  act  complained  of  was  done  in  the  exer- 
cise of  privilege,  is  clear  and  palpable.  A 
confusion  on  this  subject  can  only  arise  in 
minds  so  little  infused  with  legal  prin- 
ciples, as  to  suppose  that  publishing  a 
criminatorv  papBr  gratuitously  may  be 
innocent,  but  becomes  penal  when  pay- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  expense  of  printing 
is  required,  with  a  view  to  prevent  wasteful 
circulation.  My  Lords,  no  one  can  con- 
found this  distinction,  unless  an  enemy  to 
privilege — ^prepared  (if  such  there  be)  to 
maintain  tnat  no  argument  can  be  ad- 
vanced  in  favour  of  privilege  which  would 
not  equally  well  show  that  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  have  a  right  to 
rob  and  murder  en  the  highway.(a)  Ac- 
cording to  various  precedents  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  a  diiferent  course 
might  have  been  pursued,  and  summary 
proceedings  might  have  been  instituted 
against  the  party  bringing  an  action  for 
tJie  purpose  of  calling  in  auestion  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
I9^ay,  such  summary  proceedings  would 
have  been  justified  by  what  has  often 
been  done  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
other  courts  in  Westminster  Hall.  I 
have,  however,  thought  it,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  ^he  more  expedient  course 
not  to  seek  to  stop  this  action  by  any 
extraordinary  exercise  of  power,  but  to 
anticipate  that  your  Lordships  will  be 
guidea  bv  the  example  of  your  predeces- 
sors, ana  pronounce  judgment  that  no 
such  action  can  be  maintained.  My  desire 
is,  as  long  as  possible,  to  aUow  justice  to 
proceed  in  its  usual  course,  and  mstead  of 
apprehending  any  danger  to  privilege 
from  any  usurpation  of  authority,  to  place 
confidence  in  the  constituted  tribunals  of 
the  country.  There  is,  likewise,  this 
advantage  in  the  present  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, that  it  not  only  gives  the  plain- 
tiff the  opportunity  of  denying  the  fact 
that  the  party  complained  against  had 
authority  from  the  Mouse  of  Commons, 
but  to  plead  that  tl^ere  was  an  abuse  of 
that  authority  by  those  to  whom  the 
execution  of  it  has  been  entrusted,  so  that, 
the  command  being  lawful,  he  maj  be 
recompensed  in  damages  by  a  jury,  if  its 
just   limits    have    been    exceeded.      For 

(a)  See  Lord  Brougham's  Speeches,  4,  844. 


these  reasons  I  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  preferable  course  to  enter 
an  appearance  to  this  action,  and  to  state 
on  the  record  the  authority  on  which 
the  act  complained  of  was  done.  The 
nature  of  the  defence  being  disclosed,  your 
Lordships  will  say  that,  by  the  law  and 
constitution  of  this  kingdom,  you  are 
incompetent  to  inq^nire  into  the  existence 
of  the  privilege  claimed,  and  if  you  could 
Inquire  you  would  have  no  dimcul^  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  privilc^ge 
exists. 

My  Lords,  the  two  Houses  of  Fftrliament 
have  no  reason  to  distrust  the  judges  of 
the  common  law.  Formerly,  while  the 
judges  were  the  dependent  creatures  of 
the  Sovereign,  they  were  often  opposed  to 
the  rights  of  the  people;  but  since  they 
were  happily  made  independent,  they  have 
steadily  Kept  within  the  bounds  of  their 
proper  jurisdiction,  equally  disr^;arding 
the  favour  of  the  Crown  and  despising  to 
court  a  short-lived  popularity,  lioy  Lords, 
in  the  face  of  this  Court  and  of  the  country, 
I  respectfully  repeat  the  protest,  that  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  by  the  law  of 
ihigland  the  sole  judges  of  their  own  pri- 
vileges, and  that  no  action  can  be  main- 
tained for  an  act  authorised  by  them  in 
the  exercise  of  privilege. 

I  may  humbly  observe,  my  Lords,  that 
I  have  directed  to  this  subject  a  degree  of 
labour  and  pains  adequate  to  its  great  im- 
portance, (a)  Without  laborious  and  pain- 
ftil  investigation  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  no  advocate  in  a  case  like  this  can  do 
justice  to  his  clients,  or  render  to  the 
Court  that  assistance  which  may  be  fairly 
expected  from  the  bar.    I  would  bc^  leave 

(a)  ''There  was  a  joinder  in  demurrer  on 
July  1837  ;  but,  luckily  for  me,  the  argument 
did  not  come  on  till  23rd  April,  1839,  so  that 
I  had  two  long  vacations  to  prepare  for  it." — 
Campbell's  Speeches,  137.  '*  I  had  spent  many 
weeks  in  preparing  for  it  (the  argument)  during 
the  two  preceding  long  vacations.  My  great 
difficulty  was  to  manage  my  materials,  and  to 
bring  my  address  to  the  Court  within  some  reason- 
able limits.  I  had  read  everything  that  had  the 
smallest  bearing  on  the  subject,  from  Uic  earliest 
year  book  to  the  latest  pamphlet — ^not  confining 
myself  to  mere  legal  authorities,  but  diligently 
examining  historians,  antiquaries,  and  general 
jurists,  both  English  and  foreign.  Joseph 
Hume  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  grie- 
vously grudged  my  fee  of  three  hundred  guineas 
but  if  I  had  been  to  be  paid  according  to  my  time 
and  labour,  I  ought  to  lutve  received  at  least  three 
thousand.  I  had  myself  read  and  abstracted 
every  case  which  I  cited.  I  had  written  and 
re-written  all  that  I  had  to  say.  Bat  «rhcn  in 
Court,  except  in  quoting  authorities,  I  trusted 
entirely  to  memory.  I  occupied  the  time  of  the 
Court  exactly  sixteen  hours— four  the  fifst  day, 
eight  the  second,  and  four  the  third."— Camp- 
beU'sLife,  2,  112. 
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very  respectfully  to  add  that  without 
long  inquiry  and  cool  deliberation  it 
would  be  impostdble  for  a  judge  to  come 
to  a  Batisfactory  conclusion  on  Buch  a  sub- 
ject, or  to  express  an  opinion  entitled  to 
much  weight.  I  am  still  afraid  that  both 
authorities  and  arguments  which  might 
haye  strengthened  my  case  may  haye  been 
oyerlooked  by  me;  but  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed with  all  brevity  which  the  fair  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  will  allow  to  lay  before 
your  Lordships  the  results  of  many  weeks 
which  I  have  willingly  devoted  to  this 
inquiry^  animated  by  the  conviction  that  I 
was  assisting  to  establish  truth  and  to  sup- 
port the  free- constitution  of  my  country. 

Now,  my  Lords,  this  case  coming  upon 
demurrer,  in  order  to  see  what  points  of 
law  arise,  of  course  we  are  to  examine 
the  record.  We  have  a  declaration  in 
case  for  a  libel.  The  declaration,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  admitting,  is  good  upon 
the  face  of  it.  It  sets  out  a  publica- 
tion which,  if  issued  to  the  world  with- 
out authority,  would  give  the  plaintiff  a 
just  cause  of  action;  it  imputes  to  the 
plaintiff  that  he  has  published  an  obscene 
book,  which  was  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
criminals  confined  in  Kewsate.  But,  mj 
Lords,  when  I  admit  that  this  is  a  crimi- 
natory publication,  I  by  no  means  admit 
that  it  is  a  libel.  [A  libel  is  a  criminatory 
writing  published  without  just  occasion  or 
author i1^.  Where  the  occasion  justifies 
the  publication,  as  in  the  case  of  a  publi- 
cation for  the  use  of  members,  or  an 
answer  to  inquiries  respecting  the  charac- 
ter of  a  servant,  it  is  no  libel,  and  any 
conseouential  loss  to  to  the  party  is  <2am- 
nwn  ahsqite  injwrid.l  My  Lords,  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  complain  of  the  ribaldry 
that  has  been  resorted  to  upon  this  sub- 
ject. We  are  told  of  a  libel  shop  being 
opened  by  the  House  of  Commons,  (a)  the 
persons  who  use  the  language  not  being 
able  to  apprehend  the  distinction  between 
a  criminatory  publication  under  lawful 
authority  ana  that  which  without  lawful 
authority  is  issued  maliciously,  and  with 
the  intention  of  defaming.  {Then,  as  to 
the  plea,  it  is  in  hw,  and  not  to  the  juris- 
diction. The  latter  is  applicable  only 
where  the  subject  of  complaint  is  aUewi 
fori,  to  which  forum  the  plaintiff  is  re- 
ferred for  the  proper  remedy.  Here, 
where  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Bubiect  matter  of  the  action,  as  disclosed 
in  the  declaration,  a  plea  in  bar,  and  not 
to  the  iurisdictiou,  is  proper — Bex  y. 
JohnsonXb)     There  is  no  other  Court  to 


(a)  See  Lord  Mahon's  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee.  First 
Report,  1840,  p.  122 ;  Lord  Brougham's  His- 
torical Sketches,  1,  S7. 

(6)  6  East,  568.  As  to  the  necessity  of  a  eon* 
fession  and  avoidance,  see  Fairman  v.  Ives,  6 


which  the  plaintiff  can  be  referred  for 
redress;  the  publication  furnishes  no 
ground  of  complaint  anywhere  or  in  any 
court.]  The  defence  is  that  the  writing 
was  published  by  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  exercise  of  an 
undoubted  privilege;  that  it  is  a  lawful 
publication ;  and  that  there  having  been 
no  wrong  there  is  no  remedy.  But  by  this 
plea  we  do  not  at  all  acunit  tidat  your 
Lordships  can  entertain  the  question  of 
privilege.  [Suppose  in  an  action  of  tres- 
pass the  defendant  iustified  alleging  that 
the  plaintiff  was  taken  under  a  capias  ad 
tatisfa^iiendum  upon  a  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas;  would  it  be 
competent  to  this  Court,  upon  such  a 
plea,  to  inqaire  whether  such  judgment 
waa  right  or  wrong  P  Tet,  if  this  demurrer 
is  to  prevail,  there  is  no  tribunal  before 
which  the  nicest  question  of  privilege  may 
not  be  discussed.] 

My  Lords,  shall  it  be  said  that,  upon 
such  a  justification,  privilege  in  every 
case  is  to  be  decided  in  a  court  of  law  ? 
To  that  extent  goes  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Gwrwood ;  he  says  that  the  times  of 
ignorance  and  tyranny  have  passed  away, 
during  which  alone  wasprivilege  respected, 
and  now  every  privilege  claimed  by  either 
House  of  Parliament  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  and  the  judgment  of 
every  court  of  law,  because,  of  course, 
there  is  no  distinction  in  this  respect 
between  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  I 
have  the  honour  to  address,  and  the 
County  Court,  or  Hundred  Court,  or  the 
lowest  court  in  the  kingdom.  Well,  then, 
my  Lords,  suppose  that  to  an  action  of 
trespass  and  false  imprisonment  in  this 
Court  it  were  pleaded  by  way  of  justifica- 
tion that  the  plaintiff  being  summoned  to 
attend  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
did  not  attend,  and,  therefore,  he  was 
committed;  or  that  haying  attended  he 
prevaricated,  and,  therefore,  was  com- 
mitted, upon  a  demurrer  to  such  a  plea, 
would  it  oe  open  to  this  Court  to  say  that 
the  House  of  Commons  has  no  right  to 
summon  witnesses,  or  has  no  right  to 
commit  a  witness  for  prevarication  P  Sup- 
pose that  a  member  is  committed  for  some 
outrage  on  the  House— for  words  spoken 
in  his  place — I  may  even  put  a  case,  for 
assaulting  the  Speaker  in  the  chair ;  he 
brings  an  action  for  trespass  and  false 
imprisonment ;  the  commilanent  under  the 
authority  of  the  House  is  pleaded  to  the 
action — ^which  it  must  be  if  the  action  is 
defended, — ^would  it  be  competent  to  this 
Court  to  consider  whether  the  House  has 
the  privilege  to  commit  a  member  for 
some  outrage  in  the  House,  for  words 


B.  &  Aid.  642 ;    Cotton  ▼.  Browne,  3  A.  &  £. 
812 ;  LUUe  v.  Price,  5  A.  &  B.  645. 
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spoken  in  his  place,  for  assaulting  the 
Speaker  in  the  chair  P  Indeed,  the  present 
case,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  argued,  does  assume  a  most  fearful 
importance.  According  to  the  principle 
contended  for,  every  privilege  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  may  be  questioned 
before  the  lowest  tribunals  of  the  country, 
and  it  will  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  an 
attorney's  clerk,  representing  the  sheriff, 
or  the  steward  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
what  shall  be  the  determination  on  the 
nicest  and  most  important  questions  of 
privilege. 

My  Lords,  when  we  plead  in  bar  that 
this  act  was  done  by  the  authority  and 
consent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
respectfully  address  your  Lordships,  in- 
forming you  that  it  is  authorised  hj  the 
House,  and  was  done  in  the  exercise  of 
privilege,  and  call  upon  you  to  give  judg- 
ment for  the  defendants  without  inquiring 
into  the  existence  of  that  privilege.  This 
plea  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doc- 
trine that  by  the  law  of  Kngland  the  two 
"Houses  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction to  determine  upon  the  existence 
and  extent  of  their  privilege,  just  as  a 
plea  under  a  commitment  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  or  Exchequer  for  a  con- 
tempt would  be  consistent  with  the  doc- 
trine that  these  Courts  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  what 
shall  be  a  contempt.  This  plea  is  likewise 
consistent  with  the  doctrme  that  for  a 
court  of  law  to  decide  upon  matters  of 
privilege  contrary  to  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment as  settled  by  the  determination  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  would  be 
erroneous  and  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  Parliament.  My  learned  fnend,  my 
Lords,  has  alluded  to  certain  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  if  they  were 
intended  to  be  in  the  smallest  degree  in 
derogation  of  the  powers  and  authorities 
of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  or  were  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to 
judges,  which  all  good  men  must  cherish. 
My  Lords,  these  resolutions  are  levelled 
at  the  plaintiff,  or  any  other  person  who 
should  dare  to  bring  an  action  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  upsetting  and  overruling 
the  privileges  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, but  without  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  giving  offence  to  any  court  or 
judge ;  for  the  House  of  Commons  have 
believed,  and  do  believe,  and  I  hope  will 
have  every  reason  to  continue  to  believe, 
that  all  courts  and  judges  in  this  country 
will  confine  themselves  to  their  just  juris- 
diction, and  that  they  will  respect  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  Courts  of  Justice  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  which  the  Constitu- 
tion has  established. 

[The  plea  refers  to  statute  b&6  Will,  4. 
o.  38.  B.  7,  which  requires  an  annual  report 


to  be  made  by  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  copyof  the 
report  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses. 
The  object  of  this  latter  provision  was  to 
ensure  publicity.  The  plea  states  the  due 
appointment  of  inspectors,  the  resolutions 
and  orders  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
the  publication  and  sale  of  papers,  the 
several  reports  of  the  inspectors  and  of  the 
court  of  aldermen,  and  the  order  of  the 
House  to  print  the  reports;  and  it  con- 
cludes by  setting  out  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  that  the  power  of  publishing  its 
reports,  &c.  is  an  essential  incident  to 
its  functions.  All  this  is  admitted  by  the 
demurrer,  which  assigns  for  special  causes 
a  series  of  truisms,  which,  of  course,  I 
shall  not  dispute.  It  is  objected  by  the 
demurrer  that  the  House  cannot  alone 
supersede,  suspend,  or  alter  the  law  of  the 
L^nd.] 

My  Lords,  I  claim  no  power  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  supersede,  suspend, 
or  alter  the  law  of  the  Wd ;  I  claim  no 
power  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  create 
anv  new  privilege  to  themselves,  although 
I  do  claim  for  them  the  power  to  declure 
what  is  the  law  of  the  land  respecting 
privilege,  which  is  part  of  the  leet  terrm. 
The  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords  are  the  proper  tribunals  to  which 
the  administration  of  that  peculiar  branch 
of  the  law  is  entrusted  by  the  Constitution ; 
but  in  declaring  what  is  privilege  they 
have  no  right  to  alter  the  law  of  we  land 
any  more  than  your  Lordships,  when  a 
question  of  common  law  comes  before  you, 
being  the  tribunal  which  is  the  pure  depo- 
sitory of  the  common  law,  ana  which  is 
truly  and  impartially  to  administer  it, 
have  to  alter  the  common  law  without 
being  guilty  of  a  great  offence.  My  Lords, 
I  do  not  say  that  the  House  of  Commons 
can  create  any  new  privilege  of  their  own 
authority ;  that  would  be  altering  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  is  a  power  I  disclaim. 
But  to  them  is  the  power  entrusted  of 
saying  what  is  the  law  of  Parliament :  as 
it  is  entrusted  to  your  Lordships^  to  say 
what  is  the  common  law,  and  an  assump- 
tion of  a  greater  power  by  either  House 
of  Parliament,  or  by  thQ  courts  of  law, 
would  undoubtedly  be  dcmgerous  to  life, 
liberty,  property,  and  character. 

[The  points  insisted  upon  by  the  defen- 
dants are  these : — 

First.  The  allegedgrievance  arises  from 
an  act  done  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  exercise  of  a  privilege  claimed  by 
them.  The  <iuestion  of  privilege,  there- 
fore, arises  directly,  and  this  Court  cannot 
inquire  into  the  existence  of  the  privilege, 
but  must  givejudgment  for  the  defendiuitB. 

Secondly.  Even  if  the  question  arose  in- 
cidentally, still,  on  this  record,  the  Court 
could  not  inquire  into  the  existence  of  the 
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Sriyilege,  but  must  give  judgment  for  the 
efendants. 

Thirdly.  The  priyilege  (assuming  that 
the  Court  could  inquire  into  its  existence) 
does  exist. 

I.  As  to  the  first  point.  The  question 
of  priTi1ef(e  here  arises  directly.  The 
record  shows  a  general  order  for  publica- 
tion»  made  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  would  include  the  publication  of 
this  reply.  The  case,  therefore,  is  the 
same  as  if  a  particular  order  had  been 
made  on  the  occasion.  There  are  Tarious 
general  orders  made  by  the  House,  as,  for 
instance,  the  sessional  orders  for  arresting 
those  who  ol)6truct  the  avenues  to  the 
House ;  and  if  a  person  were  taken  into 
custody  under  one  of  these  orders  it  would 
be  the  act  of  the  Commons  as  much  as  if  a 
special  order  were  made  for  the  purpose.] 

The  word  privilege  is  applied  to  two 
matters  which  are  very  distinct  from  each 
other.  There  is,  first,  privilege  by  which 
members  are  exempt  from  arrest,  and 
enjoy  certain  other  personal  immunities, 
formerly  extending  to  their  servants  till 
abrogated  by  Act  of  Parliament, (a) — ^not 
tacitly  abandoned  as  is  ignorantly  supposed 
by  some. 

There  is  another  branch  of  privilege 
which  may  more  properly  be  called  the 
power  belonging  to  each  Mouse  of  Parlia* 
ment  as  a  body, — as  the  power  to  summon 
witnesses,  the  power  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  papers  and  records,  the  power 
to  commit,  the  power  to  print  for  the  use 
of  members  (wluch  is  not  disputed),  and 
the  power  to  print  any  part  of  their  pro- 
oeedmgs  for  public  information,  which  I 
shall  clearly  establish.  Now,  my  Lords, 
all  these  are  considered  within  the  general 
word  priffUege.(h)  It  is  in  the  latter  sense 
that  the  power  in  (juestion  is  to  be  con- 
sideredpnvilege,  bemga  power  belonginff 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  body,  it 
is  no  personal  immunity;  it  is  not  the 
source  of  any  benefit  or  advantage  to  any 
individual  member;  but  it  is  a  power 
which  is  claimed  by  them  for  the  public 
benefit.  Still  it  ranges  itself  withm  the 
law  of  privilege  just  as  much  as  any  per- 
sonal exemption,  being  necessarilv  vested 
in  the  House  for  the  effective  discnarge  of 
its  duties. 

Lord  DsNUAN,  C.J. :  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  word  privilege  does  not  occur  in 
the  record  at  all. 

Attorney  General :  No,  my  Lord,  pri- 
vilege is  not  mentioned  eo  nomine. 
The  plea  sets  out  facts  amounting  to  a 


(a)  10  Geo.  3.  c.  50.  See  11  Geo.  2.  c.  24. 
now  repealed  except  s.  4  by  SO  &  31  Vict.  c.  59. 
(S.L.B.)  ;  and  see  also  12  &  13  Will.  8.  c.  8., 
repealed  by  the  same  Act. 

(6)  See  Prynne's  Register,  4,  628 ;  8  St.  Tr. 
111. 


legal  defence.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
Bllege  specifically  that  this  was  privilege ; 
it  is  shown  to  be  a  power  exercised  by  the 
House,  just  as  in  Burdetty,  Ahhot,(o)  where 
I  believe  the  justification  did  not  rely  on 
the  privilege  of  Parliament  by  that  name. 
When  an  act  isjustified  under  the  autho- 
rity of  either  House  of  Parliament,  the 
word  privilege  is  not  used.  When  it  is 
shown  to  be  the  act  of  either  House,  the 
courts  of  law  are  satisfied.  If  there  is 
a  commitment, — as  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
ca8e,(&)  and  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v. 
P<%.(c)  and  in  Flower* e  case,(d)  and  in 
Sir  John  Hdbhouae*^  case(6) — ^the  return  to 
the  habeae  corpus  does  not  make  use  of  the 
word  privilege, — ^the  return  is  only  that  it 
is  the  act  of  either  House  exercising  a 
power  which  the  House  claims  as  belonging 
to  it,  and  this  being  shown,  immediately 
the  party  is  remanded.  And,  my  Lords, 
this  power  of  publishing  for  the  use  of  the 
memoers,  ana  publishmg  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  constituent  body,  is  just  as 
much  privilege,  if  it  does  exist,  as  the 
power  of  summoning  witnesses,  the  power 
of  committing  for  prevarication,  or  any 
the  most  undisputed  power  belonging  to 
either  House  of  Parliament. 

[The  present  case  stands  as  if  there  had 
been  a  formal  order  for  publishing  the 
papers  in  question,  with  a  preamble  assert- 
ing the  privilege,  and  the  expediency  of 
such  publication. 

The  act,  then,  is  an  exercise  of  privilege, 
and  it  is  within  the  general  jurisdiction 
of  the  House,  since  they  have  a  clear 
general  right  to  print  and  publish  their 
proceedings.  The  demurrer  admits  that 
this  document  was  published  as  a  part  of 
their  proceedings,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  a 

Sict  of  them,  A  report,  if  adopted  by  the 
ouse,  is  clearly  so.  Had  the  inspectors 
of  prisons  been  examined  at  the  bar,  their 
examination,  if  entered  on  the  journals 
and  in  the  votes,  would  have  been  a  part 
of  the  proceedings.  There  might  have 
been  a  debate  in  which  this  report  and 
reply  were  read,  and  an  order  then  made 
that  thev  should  be  entered  on  the  jour- 
nals. Then  they  would  clearly  have  been 
a  part  of  the  proceedings.  And  they  are 
so  here,  the  report  having  been  laid  before 
the  House  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  reply  by  a  vote,  and 
the  House  having  ordered  both  to  be 
printed. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  an  action 
lies  agamst  tiie  defendants  for  publishing 
this  reply  under    the   authority   of   the 

(a)  14  East.  L  ~~ 

(6)  6  St.  Tr.  1269;  8.C.  1  Mod.  144  ; 
1  Fraem.  458 ;  8  Eeb.  792. 

(c)  2  Ld.  Baym.  105  ;  S.C.  2  Salk.  508. 

(d)  27  St.  Tr.  985. 

(e)  8  B.  &  Aid.  420 ;  S.C.  9  Chitt  207. 
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House  P  The  act  is,  in  reality,  a  thing 
done  in  Parliament,  au  w^hen  the  House 
vote  that  a  person  shall  be  committed,  and 
the  Speaker  issues  bis  warrant,  and  the 
vote  IS  carried  into  execution.  Setting 
aside  -prvvWege,  who  would  be  legally 
responsible  for  the  act,  it  being  done  in 
Parliament  P  The  defendants  are  the  ser- 
vants of  the  House,  obeying  its  order ;  if 
they  are  liable,  where  is  a  line  to  be 
drawn  P  The  Speaker,  the  members  of 
the  committee  which  superintended  the 
publication,  perhaps  even  the  members  of 
the  House  who  voted  for  the  publishing, 
would  be  likewise  answerable.] 

But,  my  Lords,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  your  Lordi^ips  have  no  right  to 
inquire  whether  the  House  of  Commons 
had  the  power  to  order  the  publication 
complained  of,  because,  1st,  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  privilege,  and  2ndly,  the  question 
arises  dvrectly  on  the  record.  (1.)  That  it 
is  a  question  of  privilege  will  hardly  be 
disputed.  Whatever  me  Question  is — 
whether  either  House  of  Parliament  has  a 

g^wer  which  it  claims  to  exercise  as  a 
ouse  of  Parliament,  this  is  a  question  of 
privilege ;  privilege,  as  I  have  ventured  to 
argue,  not  being  confined  to  the  personal 
immunity  of  the  members,  but  extending 
to  all  powers  which  belong  to  either 
House  of  Parliament  as  an  aggregate 
body.  (2.)  My  next  position  is  that  that 
the  question  of  privilege  arises  directly 
upon  the  record — so  that  no  court  of  jus- 
tice has  jurisdiction  over  it — although  if 
questions  of  privilege  arise  vncidewtawy,  no 
act  of  either  Hoase  of  Parliament  being 
in  controversy,  and  neither  House  being 
in  any  way  party  to  the  proceedings — 
courts  of  justice  ea  necessitate  rei  may 
be  driven  to  consider  them,  in  the  same 
way  as  they  may  consider  questions  of 
foreign  law  incidentally.  [As  to  the 
cases  of  Donne  v.  Walshe,{a)  Benyon  v. 
Evelynf(h)  and  Bamardiston  v.  8oame,(c) 
cited  for  the  plaintifi*;  in  the  first  two 


(a)  Prynne'g  Register  of  Parliamentary  Writs, 
4,  752,  cited  1  Hats.  Prec.  41.  The  AUomey- 
General  made  his  references  to  the  third  edi- 
tion of  Hatsell's  Precedents  (1796),  and  that 
edition  is  cited  throughout  this  report.  There 
is,  however,  a  fourth  edition  (1818),  which 
does  not  always  correspond  in  paging  with 
the  third.  Vol.  1  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
former  appendix,  reports  by  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  arrest  of  Lord 
Cochrane  by  the  marshal  of  K.  B.,  and  on  the 
case  of  Sir  F*  Burdett  in  1810,  and  the  autho- 
rities bearing  upon  it.     (Note  in  9  A.  ft  E.  20.) 

(6)  Beports  of  Sir  O.  Bridgman's  Judgments, 
324. 

(c)  6  St.  Tr.  1063;  S.C.  2  Lev.  114;  1 
Freem.  880,  887,  890,  430 ;  3  Keh.  365,  369, 
389,  419,  428,  439,  442,  586,  664 ;  PoUezfen, 
470. 


the  question  of  privilege  did  not  arise 
directly,  but  incidentally ;  in  the  last  no 
question  of  privilege  arose,  and  tho  House 
was  no  i>arty  to  the  proceedings.  No  case 
f!an  be  cited  in  which  a  court  of  common 
law  has  acted  where  the  point  of  privilege 
arose  directly,  except  Bex  v.  WiUiams,{a) 
which  is  admitted  not  to  be  an  authority. 
The  most  frequent  cases  in  which  the 
privilege  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  has 
come  in  question  directly  have  been  cases 
of  habeas  carpus  on  commitments  by  them ; 
and  there  the  courts  of  common  law  have 
disclaimed  jurisdiction.  So  the  question 
would  arise  directly  if  an  action  of  tres- 
pass or  false  imprisonment  were  brought 
for  sach  a  commitment ;  and  wherever  it 
might  be  sought  to  overrule  an  act  done 
b^  either  House,  and  justified  by  its  autho- 
rity. The  present  is  a  case  of  that  descrip- 
tion. In  Burdatt  v.  Ahbot,(b)  if  the  plain- 
tiff had  complained  of  the  Speaker's  war- 
rant as  a  libel,  the  case  would  have  been 
precisely  si milar.  If  the  comp] aint  appears 
on  the  record  to  be  made  against  an  act  of 
one  of  the  Houses,  so  that  the  court  is 
called  upon  to  say  whether  the  privilege 
alleged  m  justification  belongs  to  the 
House  or  is  usurped,  the  point  of  privilege 
arises  directly,  whether  raised  by  the  de- 
claration or  by  any  subsequent  pleading. 
It  would  arise  so,  for  example,  if  the 
sheriff  were  sued  for  an  escape,  and  pleaded 
that  the  defendant  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  was  dis- 
charged by  their  order.  With  a  question 
of  privilege  raised  incidentally,  and  whero 
there  has  been  no  adjudication  upon  it  by 
the  proper  tribunal,  the  court  must  deal  as 
it  best  can ;  as  if,  in  an  action  of  debt,  the 
defendant  pleads  that  he  is  a  member,  and 
privileged  while  the  House  sits.  There 
no  act  or  adjudication  of  the  House  is 
vouched,  but  there  is  merely  a  claim  by 
an  individual  to  be  exempt  from  answer- 
ing in  the  action.  In  such  a  case  neces- 
si^  may  require  that  the  exbtence  of  the 
privilege  should  be  examined  into;  but 
the  necessity  which  makes  the  rule  points 
out  its  limit.  Where  an  act  of  either 
House  is  complained  of  no  such  necessity 
can  exist.  There  an  adjudication  has  been 
made  on  the  ver^  point,  and  by  a  court  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction ;  and  such  an  s^U' 
dication  is  binding. 

The  privilege  of  Parliament  appears  to 
be  looked  at  on  the  other  side  in  the  same 
light  as  the  exemption  of  a  witness  from 
arrest,  or  the  privilege  of  an  attorney  to 
be  sued  in  his  own  court;  rights  upon 
which,  no  doubt,  the  courts  of  common 
law  have  power  to  adjudicate.  But  the 
power  of  adjudicating  upon  parliamentary 


(a)  13  St,  Tr.  1869. 
(6)  14  East,  1. 
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privilege  standB  on  a  very  different  foot- 
ing, ^e  object  of  allowing  such  priyilege 
to  the  House  of  CommonB  was  that  it 
might  be  independent  of  the  Crown  and 
of  we  House  of  Lords.  For  that  purpose 
it  is  nccessarj  that  the  House  should  be 
cxclusiTely  the  judj^e  of  its  own  priyilege. 

The  law  of  Parliament  differ?  from  the 
common  law,  as  do  the  laws  administered 
in  the  equity,  ecclesiastical,  and  admiralty 
courts,  with  which  laws  the  other  courts 
do  not  profess  to  be  conversant.  It  is  not 
necessarily  even  a  part  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  Parliament  is  not  of 'England 
oulj,  but  likewise  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
This  court,  therefore,  cannot  take  cogni- 
zance of  it.  If  the  court  here  could  do  so, 
a  Scotch  or  even  a  colonial  court  might 
adjudicate  upon  the  law  of  Parliament. 
In  the  latter  case  an  appeal  would  lie  to 
the  Privy  Council ;  so  that  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons  might  come  to 
be  decided  upon  by  the  King  and  certain 
of  his  privy  councillors.]  It  vou  can  de- 
cide upon  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  so  may  any  hundred  court  or 
borough  court  in  England,  so  may  any 
sheriff  or  baillie  in  Scotland,  and  so  may 
any  colonial  court,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  judges  holding  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown. 

Next,  my  Lords,  I  say  that  the  incom- 
petenojr  of  this  court  to  decide  a  question 
of  privilege,  where  it  arises  directly,  may 
be  proved  from  the  subordination  of  the 
courts  of  law  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. My  learned  friend  Mr.  Gwrtoood 
has  truly  said  that  formerly  the  Peers 
and  Commons  sat  in  one  chamber,  and 
formed  one  deliberative  assembly.  The 
separation  certainly  did  not  take  place 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  reig^  of  HeTiry  3  ; 
some  sa^  not  even  till  the  reign  o^ Edward 
l.(a)  Well,  then,  my  Lords,  at  that  time 
the  courts  of  justice  were  established; 
they  had  the  same  power  they  now  enjoy. 
When  Parliament  sat  as  one  chamber  were 
not  che  courts  of  law  subordinate  to  Par- 
liament? for  not  only  was  there  a  writ 
of  error  from  the  courts  of  law  to  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  courts  of  law,  it  is  well 
known,  were  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
Parliament  before  tbey  decided  upon  any 
matter  of  difficulty  and  importance  that 
arose.  Shall  it  be  said,  my  Lords,  that  at 
that  time  of  day,  before  the  division  of 
Parliament  into  two  chambers,  an  act  that 
was  done  by  the  whole  Parliament  might 
be  reversed  by  a  court  of  law,  the  appeal 
being  from  the  court  of  law  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  not  from  the  Parliament  to  the 
court  of  law  P    Would  it  not  have  been  a 

(a)  See  Stnbbs,  ConstitatioDal  History,  8, 
429,  430;  Langmead's  CoDstitational  History, 
3rd  ed.,  262. 


gross  absurdity  to  suppose  that  an  act 
done  by  Parliament  could  be  questioned 
in  an  inferior  tribunal  P 

Suppose,  before  that  division,  there  had 
been  a  commitment  by  the  Parliament,could 
the  validity  of  that  commitment  have  been 
incjuired  into  by  any  court  of  law  P  There 
being  an  adjudication  by  the  Parliament 
that  a  particular  act  should  be  done,  and 
an  action  being  brought  for  that  act,  and 
it  appearing  upon  the  record  that  it  was 
done  by  the  authority  of  Parliament — an 
appeal  lying  from  the  court  of  law  to  Par- 
liament---could  a  court  of  law  have  de- 
cided upon  the  legality  of  an  adjudication 
of  Parliament  P  Suppose,  my  Lords,  that 
before  that  division  the  Parliament  had 
ordered  that  a  particular  paper  should  be 
published  by  bemg  stuck  upon  the  gate  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  that  an  action  had 
been  brought  in  a  court  of  law,  treating 
the  publication  as  a  libel,  and  there  had 
been  a  justification  that  the  publication 
was  by  me  authority  of  the  whole  Parlia- 
ment, sitting  as  one  chamber,  would  it 
have  been  competent  to  a  court  of  law  to 
decide  that  this  was  an  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  Parliament,  that  the  act  was  ille- 
gal, and  that  an  action  could  be  main- 
tained against  an  officer  of  Parliament  P 

The  mvision  into  two  chambers  oc- 
curred; but  I  venture  to  lay  down  this 
as  a  clear  proposition,  that  after  the 
division,  which  Lord  EUenboroftgh  has 
suggested  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  (a)  whatever  either 
House  did  in  the  exercise  of  their  privi- 
lege, was  the  act  of  the  whole  Parliament 
before  the  division.  My  Lords,  acts  of 
either  House  are  still  supposed  to  be  done 
by  the  whole  Parliament.  The  most  fa- 
miliar instance  we  have  is  a  writ  of  error. 
This  is  not  a  writ  of  error  to  the  House  of 
Lords ;  it  is  not  an  appeal  from  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  the  House  of  Lords;  it  is 
a  writ  of  error  or  appeal  to  Parliament, 
and  the  Commons,  in  point  of  law,  are 
still  supposed  to  form  part  of  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  and  to  concur  in  the  judgment 
of  the  House.  The  subject  is  very  minutely 
treated  in  Lord  Hal&s  treatise  upon  the 
House  of  Lords,  (&)  and  in  Mr.  Ha/rgrave*s 
preface  to  that  treatise ;  and  there  cannot 
oe  a  doubt  that,  whatever  is  done  by  either 
House  since  the  separation  is  still  sup- 
posed to  be  done  by  Parliament.  A  com- 
mitment by  the  House  of  Commons  or  a 
commitment  by  the  House  of  Lords  has 

Erecisely  the  same  authority  that  would 
ave  belonged  to  a  commitment  by  the 
whole  Parliament  before  the  separation 
into  two  Houses. 

(a)  In  Burdett  v.  Abbot,  14  East,  187. 
(6)  Chap.  iii.  and  chap.  xxii.    See  4  Inst.  23 ; 
5  Com.  Dig.  Parliament  (L.  1). 
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[The  inoonsistencj  which  resnlts  from 
snppositig  that  a  court  of  common  law  can 
review  the  acts  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment may  be  thns  illustrated.  The  House 
of  Lords  exercises  an  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  ctises  depending  in  this  and  the  other 
courts  of  Westminster  Hall.  Suppose  this 
Court  to  decide  that  the  House  of  Lords 
had  acted  illegally  in  voting  a  commit- 
ment :  SB,  for  example,  if  Anthony  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury, {a)  in  1677,  instead  of  suing 
out  a  hahecu  corpus,  had  brought  an  action 
for  the  imprisonment,  and  a  justification 
under  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords 
had  been  pleaded  and  demurred  to :  upon 
writ  of  error,  the  decision  of  the  court 
would  have  come  under  the  review  of  the 
House  of  Lords  itself.  The  incongruity 
is  avoided  by  holding  that  this  Court,  a 
subordinate  tribunal,  cannot  take  cogni- 
sance of  a  question  which  directlv  brings 
into  dispute  the  authority  of  Parliament. 
The  House  of  Lords,  as  your  Lordships 
are  well  aware,  have  repeatedly  ordered 
papers  to  be  published  upon  every  trial  that 
has  taken  place  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  whether  upon  impeachment  or  be- 
fore the  Lord  High  Steward ;  they  have 
always  ordered  tluit  a  full  report  of  the 
trial  should  be  printed  by  a  person  named 
in  the  order,  {b)    Now  it  has  been  laid  down 


(a)  See  6  St.  Tr.  1S69. 

(6)  See  the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  the  trial  of  Lord  Viscount  StafiPoxd,  De- 
cember 7,  1680,  whereby  it  was  ordered  "  That 
the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  the  Lord 
High  Steward  for  his  speech  this  day  to  the 
Lord  Viscount  Stafford  in  Westminster  Hall, 
what  time  his  Lordship  pronounced  the  judg- 
ment of  this  House  against  him ;  and  his  Lord- 
ship is  hereby  desired  to  print  and  publish  the 
same."     Jjords'  Joum.  13,  706. 

See  also  the  order  by  the  House  of  Lords  for 
the  printing  and  publishing  of  a  full  report  of 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  March  23, 1710,  vis., 
"That  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain  do  give  order  for  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing the  trial  of  Henry  Sacheverell,  Doctor 
in  Divinity ;  and  that  no  other  person  do  pre- 
sume to  print  the  same.''  Lords'  Joum.  19, 
122.  ThcD  follows  an  order  for  the  attachment 
of  Henry  Clements  for  printing  Dr.  Sacheverell's 
speech  and  several  other  parts  of  the  trial, 
during  the  trial,  without  leave,  contrary  to  the 
standing  rules  of  the  house. 

In  the  Lords'  Joum.  16,  768,  is  an  order  of 
June  24,  1701,  for  printing  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment and  answers,  &c.  in  the  cases  of 
Lord  Somers,  the  Earl  of  Or  ford,  and  Lord 
Halifax,  and  charging  certain  Lords  with  seeing 
to  the  execution  of  the  order.  And  on  the 
printed  copy  of  these  proceedings  is  an  im- 
primatur, dated  July  2,  1701,  signed  by  these 
Lords,  reciting  the  said  order,  and  appointing 
the  printers  to  His  Mijesty  to  print  and  publish 
the  same. 


by  some  of  the  judges  that  the  publication 
of  a  trial  is  not  necessarily  and  nniversally 
a  lawfVil  publication,  and  that  if  it  reflects 
upon  a  particular  individual  it  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  an  action  for  libel.(a) 
But  would  this  Court  take  upon  it  to  de- 
termine, in  such  a  case,  whether  or  not 
the  House  had  authority  to  make  the  pro- 
ceedings public  P 

There  is  no  distinction,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  argument,  between  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
have  co-ordinate  authority.  Sir  Bobert 
FUmer,  indeed  (whose  opinions,  and  some 
similar  ones,  are  combated  by  Sir  Bobert 
Athyns  in  his  argpcunent,  written  but  not 

Soken,  in  J^  v.  WUUams(f>)),  held  the 
ouse  of  Commons  to  be  a  mere  excre- 
scence, and  to  have  had,  originally,  no 
independent  authority.] 

My  Lords,  I  grieve  to  say  that  there 
have  been  publications  in  the  present  day 
equally  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  subversive  of  its 
just  rights.  My  learned  friend  has  intro- 
duced the  name  of  a  noble  Lord(c)  for 
whose  talents  and  public  services  I  feel 
the  highest  respect,  but  whose  recent 
writinffs  on  the  subject  of  privilege  are 
entitled  to  no  respect  whatever,  and,  in 
the  discharge  of  my  public  duty,  I  must 
loudly  condemn.  Anonymous  publications 
I  cannot  bring  before  your  Lordships,  but 
a  publication  ushered  into  the  world  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  himself,  in  his 
his  own  name  discussing  the  subject  of 
privilege  and  professing  to  express  the 
opinions  of  one  who  held  the  highest 
judicial  office  in  the  country,  I  have  the 
right  to  make  the  subject  of  condenma- 
tion  and  animadversion. 

My  Lord,  considering  that  this  dis- 
tinguished individual  is  a  peer  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  he  anticipates  sitting  as  a  judge 
upon  this  very  cause,  now  s3>  judice,  I 
must  deeply  regret  tiat  without  hearing 
the  argument  on  either  side,  he  should 
have  prejudiced  it  and  published  to  the 
world  sentiments  which  not  only  commit, 

(a)  See  below. 

(6)  Tract  on  the  Power  of  Parliament,  1669; 
13   St.  Tr.  1869.    See  p.  1400  et  stq. 

(c)  Lord  Brougham.  In  a  letter  to  Sir 
George  Campbell,  dated  April  39,  1839,  Loid 
Campbell  says  :  •*  When  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
came  into  the  Queen's  Bench  in  the  pnvilege 
case,  J  wrote  him  a  note  saying  I  was  glad  he 
was  to  be  present,  as  I  meant  furiously  to  at- 
tack him.  He  threw  me  down  the  enclosed,'* 
viz.,  "  I  am  here  stuck  up  in  the  position  of 
poor  Whitbread  at  St.  James's  Church,  when 
Tiemey  lent  him  his  pew  and  told  him  in  a 
P.S. '  I  think  it  right  to  mention  that  no  reply 
is  allowed  at  our  church.* "  — Life  of  Lord 
CampbeU  2,  lU  (edn.  Lend.  1881,  by  Hon. 
Mrs.  Hardcastle). 
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bnt  may  have  a  tendeney  to  influenoe  and 
fetter  the  free  judgment  of  others.  Lord 
BrougJuvm  in  the  late  edition  of  his 
speeche8(a)  has  repnblished  his  judgment 
in  the  case  of  "weUesley  v.  Bewu^ort,(b) 
whioh  was  certainly  weU  decided,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  resolution  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
conformity  to  the  law  of  Parliament, 
although  there  be  some  dicta  in  the 
judgment  which  were  unnecessary  and 
might  be  advantageously  retrenchea.  But 
it  is  of  the  xmjudicial  preface  written  with 
reference  to  this  pending  cause  that  I 
complain.  His  Lordship  is  there  pleased 
to  say,  amongst  other  things  of  the  same 
sort,  t^t — 

*'a  new  and  extravaffant  claim  has  been  as- 
serted on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmon8  to 
pablish  libels  through  irresponaible  agent8.'*'(c) 

The  publication  is  at  once  pronounced 
a  libel.  The  right  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  though  of  a  crimi- 
natory nature,  which  has  been  exercised 
without  question  for  centuries,  is  declared 
to  be  n«to,  and  it  is  branded  as  '*  extrava- 
g[an  t» "  although  without  the  exercise  of  this 
right  the  Commons  could  not  efficiently 
either  make  laws  or  inquire  into  abuses. 
Then  his  Lordship  is  pleased  to  promul- 
gate the  doctrine  which  I  might  describe 
as  new  or  extravagant,  that  in  respect  of 
the  privilege  of  guarding  the  personal 
liberty  of  its  members  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Bar,  or,  of  course,  any  other  pro- 
fession or  trade.  The  Bar  may  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  its  members  and  as- 
certain whether  they  merit  the  treatment 
they  receive,  and  so  may  the  House  of 
Commons. 

"  Indeed,  there  seems  no  conceivable  reason 
why  that  body  (the  Bar)  should  not  also  have 
common  cause  with  the  guilty  party,  so  far  at 
least  as  to  inquire  whether  or  not  one  of  its 
members  was  rightfully  imprisoned  and  thus  sus- 
pended from  the  exercise  of  his  function8.*'(cO 

The  noble  Lord  goes  on  calmly  and 
temperately  to  say  of  those  who  are  now 
to  argue  the  question  before  him : — 

"  All  rights  are  now  utterly  disregarded  by  the 
advocates  of  privilege,  except  that  of  exposing 
their  own  short-sighted  impolicy  and  thought- 
less inconsistency.  Nor  would  there  be  any 
safety  for  the  people  under  their  guidance,  if, 
unhappily,  their  powers  of  doing  mischief  bore 
any  proportion  to  their  disregard  of  what  is 
politic  and  just."(0 

(a)  Lord  Brougham's  Speeches,  Edin.  1838. 
(hi)  Ibid.  4,  435;  S  Buss,  ft  My.  639;  2  St. 
Tr.  N.S.  911. 

(c)  lifid,  4,  841. 

(d)  Jbid,  4,  852. 

(e)  /6t€{.  4,852. 


But  my  alarm  respecting  the  particular 
privilege  in  (question  is  much  quieted  by 
finding  that,  m  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
Lord,  ihore  is  no  privilege  belonging  to 
either  House  of  Parliament ;  and  that  all 
arguments  in  support  of  any  privilege  are 
to  be  scouted  as  preposterous.    He  Mlds — 

^  Nor,  it  may  be  observed,  is  there  a  single 
arg[ument  ever  urged  in  favour  of  privilege 
which  would  not  serve  as  a  pretence  for  allow- 
ing all  the  members  of  both  Houses  to  rob  and 
murder  with  impunity  on  the  highway."(a) 

This  is  the  language  of  one  who  anti- 
cipates giving  an  opinion  upon  this  cause, 
and  uttered  to  the  world  when  the  cause 
is  about  to  be  ar^ed  and  decided  in 
this  Court.  [What  is  the  body  whose  pro- 
ceedings are  treated  with  such  levity  P  The 
House  of  Commons  virtually  comprehends 
the  whole  commonalty  of  the  realm ;  their 
acts  are  those  of  all  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Lord  HoU  says,  in 
AsHnfY.  TrASe(6):— 

'*  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  Com- 
mons of  England  have  a  great  and  considerable 
right  in  the  government,  and  a  share  in  the 
legislative,  without  whom  no  law  passes ;  but 
because  of  their  vast  numbers,  this  right  is  not 
exerciseable  by  them  in  their  proper  persons ; 
and  therefore,  by  the  constitution  of  England, 
it  h«is  been  directed  that  it  should  be  exercised 
by  representatives,  'chosen  by  and  out  of  them- 
selves, who  have  the  whole  ri^ht  of  all  the 
Commons'of  England  vested  in  them.'' 

And  in  stat.  15  Edw.  2  {RevoeaUo 
nova/rvm  OrdvnckUoivum(c))  it  is  enacted, 
that— 

"  the  matters  which  are  to  established  for  the 
estate  of  our  Lord  the  King,  and  of  his  heurs, 

(a)  Lord  Brougham's  Speeches,  4,  844. 

(ft)  2  Ld.  Kaym.  950.  See  Lord  Holt's  judg- 
ments in  Ashhy  v.  Whitey  and  the  case  of  John 
Paty  and  others,  printed  from  the  original 
MSS.    Lond.  1887,  p.  3. 

(c)  "The  statute  recites  the  commission 
granted,  16  March,  8  Edw.  2,  by  the  King  to  the 
prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  to  choose  certain  per- 
sons of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and  of 
other  lawful  men  whom  they  should  deem  suffi- 
cient to  be  called  unto  them,  for  the  *  ordaining 
and  establishing  the  estate  of  the  household  of 
our  said  Lord  the  King,  and  of  his  realm ; ' 
under  which  commission  ordinances  were  made 
(5  Edw.  2.)  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  bishops,  earls,  and  barons  thereunto 
chosen ;  and  Uiat  upon  examination  in  Parlia- 
ment (15  Edw.  2)  by  the  prelates,  earls,  and 
barons,  and  by  the  commonalty  of  his  realm, 
it  was  found  *  that  by  the  matters  so  ordained 
the  royal  power  of  our  said  Lord  the  King 
was  restrained  in  divers  things,  contrary  to 
what  ought  to  be,'  the  said  ordinances  are 
therefore  to  cease  and  become  of  no  eifect : 
and  it  is  accorded  and  established  that  'for 
ever  hereafter,  all  manner  of  ordinances  or 
provisions  made  by  the  subjects  of  our  Lord 
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and  for  the  estate  of  the  realm  and  of  the 
people,  shall  be  treated,  accorded,  and  estab- 
lished in  Parliaments,  by  our  Lord  the  King, 
and  by  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earlB,  and 
barons,  and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm,  ac- 
cording as  it  hath  been  heretofore  accustomed." 

The  Commons  are  the  grand  inquest 
of  the  nation.  The  House  of  Lords  insti- 
tute inquiries,  but  only  in  default  of  that 
duty  being  performed  by  the  Commons. 
If  there  is  corruption  or  oppression,  the 
Commons  are  to  accuse,  the  Lordis  to 
judge.  The  power  of  publishing  is  essen- 
tial to  the  Commons,  m  the  discharge  of 
their  inquisitorial  functions. 

The  Commons  have,  in  particular,  the 
power  of  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the 
courts  of  justice ;  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  eyery  session  a  grand  committee 
of  justice  is  appointed  by  that  House  (a) 
to  receive  complaints  from  the  various 
tribunals  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House.  The  House  itself  is,  according  to 
all  authorities,  a  court ;  whether  a  court 
of  record,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  strenu- 
ously contended,  (a)  or  not,  is  immaterial, 
for  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  not  so,  yet  it 
has,  not  the  less,  every  necessary  power 
for  enforcing  its  judicial  authoritjr.i  In 
Com.  Dig.  rarliament  (E.  14)  it  is  said 
(in  treating  of  the  House  of  Commons) 
that— 

**  a  committee  for  justice  may  sunjmon  any 
judges,  and  examine  them  in  person,  upon 
complaint  of  any  misdemeanor  in  their  office." 

My  Lords,  we  have  an  instance  given 
in  1  Siderfiriy  338,  which  occurred  in  the 
19th  of  Gharlea  2.  :— 

"  Complaints  were  made  against  Kelyng, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  for  misde- 
meanours done  in  his  said  office,  such  as  fining 
of  juries,  &o.,  which  were  examined,  and  he 
appeared  in  person  before  the  Committee,  and 
also  in  the  Conunons  House,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged."(6) 


the  King,  or  of  his  heirs,  by  any  |K>wer  or 
authority  whatsoever,  concerning  the  royal 
power  of  our  Lord  the  King  or  of  his  heirs,  or 
affainst  the  estate  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  or 
of  his  heirs,  or  against  the  estate  of  the  Crown, 
shall  be  void  and  of  no  avail  or  force  whatever ; 
but  the  matters,*  &c.  Then  follows  the  passage 
in  the  text.  The  Act  is  printed  in  the  statutes 
of  the  realm,  published  by  the  Record  Com- 
mission, 1810  (vol.  1,  p.  189),  [and  in  the 
Second  Revised  Edition  of  the  Statutes,  1,  M.] 
See  Brady's  History  of  England,  3, 146;  [and 
for  the  ordinances  5  £dw.  2.  which  are  repealed 
by  this  Statute,  see  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  1, 
157-168,  and  the  notes  there."]  (Note  by 
reporters  in  9  A.  &  £.  26.) 

(a)  See  4  Inst.  11. 

(6)  1  Sid.  338.  See  Rex  v.  Wagstaffe 
{BushelPs  case),  1  Sid.  272  ;  S.C.  Hardr.  409 ; 
Hood's  ctMe,  J.  Kelyng,  50;  and  Rexv,  Wind- 
ham, 2  Keb.  180. 


This  judge,  my  Lords,  was  Keiyng, 
Chief  Justice  of  this  very  Court,  who 
certainly  was  an  enemy  to  privilege,  and 
an  enemy  to  the  just  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  whose  celebrated  rhyme  upon 
Magna  Charta  has  been  handed  down  to 
our  times.(a)  No  question,  my  Lords, 
was  made  as  to  the  legality  of  summoning 
Chief  Justice  Kelyng  hefore  the  committee 
of  justice,  and  making  him  answer — ^not 
respecting  his  decisions  in  point  of  law — 
GUkL  forbid !  If  those  had  been  erroneous 
they  were  to  be  corrected  on  a  writ  of 
error — ^but  with  respect  to  the  fining  of 
juries  and  other  misconduct  imputed  to 
him,  in  his  office,  for  which  the  law  of 
the  land  gives  no  remedy  or  redress. 

Lord  DENMiLN,  C.J.:  Can  you  say  that 
after  BiuhelVs  case  P  (&) 

BusheWa  case  amounted  to  this,  that 
Buehell  being  fined  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
delivering  a  verdict,  and  imprisoned  for 
not  paying  the  fine,  was  discharged  by 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  upon  a  Tiaheas 
corpus;  but  it  was  held  that  no  action 
could  be  maintained  for  the  imprisonment 
he  had  suffered.  That  case  I  shall  lay 
before  your  Lordships  by-and-by.  Lord 
^Chief  Justice  HaU,  you  may  recollect, 
strongly  discouraged  the  action  brought 
for  redress,  and  said,  *'They  will  have 
but  a  cold  business  of  it."(c)  And  why 
did  BusiheU  and  the  other  jurymen  who 
served  on  the  trial  of  Term  and  Mead 
obtain  their  liberty  ?  It  was  because  they 
were  committed  by  a  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer  at  the  Old  Bailey,  an  inferior 
tribunal.  Had  that  commitment  been, 
not  by  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
but  by  Chief  Justice  Kdyna  and  his  com- 

E anions  sitting  on  the  Bencn  now  adorned 
y  the  judges  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
address,  there  would  have  been  no  legal 
redress  even  for  the  imprisonment,  be- 
cause the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  would 
have  said :  **  This  is  a  court  of  co-ordinate 
jurisdiction ;  we  cannot  review  its  deci- 
sions ;  we  cannot  judge  of  the  contempts 
of  an  equal  coui't,  and  the  prisoners  must 
be  remanded."  But  for  such  illegal  acts 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Kelyng  was  summoned 
before  a  committee  of  justice.  He  at- 
tended before  that  committee,  and  after- 
wards attended  before  the  whole  House. 
He  was  accused  and  heard  in  his  defence ; 
and  there  never  was  a  doubt  raised  in  his 
own  time  or  since  respecting  the  legality 
or  constitutionality  of  that  proceeding  on 

(a)  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices, 
1,  509,  but  see  ibid,  438.  CUu^ndon  Hist. 
Keb.  lib.  xv.  1.50. 

(6)  22  Car.  2 ;  Vaugh.  185 ;  S.C.  1  Frecm. 
1  ;  T.  Jones,  13. 

(c)  26  Car,  2.  1  Mod.  119. 
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the  part  of  the  Commons.  The  distinction 
is  always  to  be  made  between  erroneous 
jndgment  and  cormption  and  oppression. 
For  erroneous  jndgment  the  law  has 
pointed  ont  the  proper  remedy,  by  appeal ; 
bnt  for  oorraption  or  oppression  the  only 
mode  is  for  the  Grand  Inqnest  of  the 
nation  to  inquire,  that  they  mt^  inflict 
punishment  and  afford  redress,  it  is,  my 
Lords,  this  high  tribunal  hayine  these 
high  functions  that  is  suffered  to  haye  no 
more  power  than  any  profession  or  trade ! 
My  Lords,  there  have  been  many  in- 
stances of  judges  who  have  been  sum- 
moned before  the  House  of  Commons  to 
answer  for  alleged  misconduct  in  their 
office.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron  AtJeyns 
says  (a)  :— 

**  I  myself  have  seen  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
this  Couit,  while  he  was  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  a  learned  man,  by  leave  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  pleading  before  that  House  for  him- 
self, and  excusing  what  he  had  done  in  a  trial 
that  came  before  them  in  the  West,  whereof 
complaint  was  made  to  the  House.  And  he  did 
it  with  that  great  humility  and  reverence,  and 
those  of  his  own  profession  and  others,  were  so 
far  his  advocates,  aa  that  the  House  desisted 
from  any  further  proBecution."(6) 

This  was,  of  course,  not  for  any  point 
that  had  been  improperly  ruled  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  upon  the  Western 
Circuit,  but  it  clearly  was  for  some  op- 
pression or  corruption  that  had  been  im- 
puted to  him,  and  for  which  the  law  gave 
no  redress. 

My  Lords,  after  the  Revolution  the  same 
course  has  been  pursued.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  recollect  that  Chief  Justice 
Temberton  and  Mr.  Justice  Jonei  were 
summoned  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
■and  committed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
.mons(c)  for  a  breacn  of  privilege  in  their 
.judgment  in  the  case  of  Jcby  v.  Topham.{d) 
According  to  the  account  of  that  case  in 
14  East,  102n,  it  might  be  thought  they 


<a)  Rex  V.  Williams,  13  St  Tr.  1418. 

(6)  ''  This  apparently  refers  to  the  steps  taken 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1667,  against  Sir 
John  Kelyng,  C.J.,  who  appeared  t^fore  the 
House  at  his  own  request ;  6  St.  Tr.  992,  citing 
4  Hats.  Pr.  113.  See  also  the  proceedings  against 
several  of  the  judges,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1680 ;  8  St.  Tr.  168,  193, 194.  It  does  not 
appear  that,  on  this  latter  occasion,  any  of  the 
judges  attended  the  House ;  for  North,  in  his 
Ezamen,  p.  567  (cited  8  St.  Tr.  168,  note), 
says  :  '  It  was  much  wondered,  at  Uie  time, 
that,  in  all  this  noise  about  the  judges,  none 
were  sent  for  to  the  House;  the  cause  was 
thought  to  be  that  they  were  stout  men,  and 
would  have  justified  all  they  had  done,  and  that 
was  not  thought  seasonable.'  " — ^Note  in  9  A.  & 
B.  28. 

(e)  12  St.  Tr.  822. 

(d)  See  14  Bast,  I02»  note  (a). 
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were  harshly  used,  for  it  would  there 
appear  that  the  judgment  in  point  of  law 
was  correct,  there  being  only  a  plea  to  the 
jurisdiction,  that  plea  not  covering  the 
whole  declaration ;  but  I  shall  show  your 
LordshiDs  that  they  were  justly  amenable 
to  the  oispleasure  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for. that  a  plea  in  bar  had  been 
pleaded ;  and  though  they  did  not  in  the 
first  instance  acknowledge  it,  they  after- 
wards did  acknowledge  it;  and  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
in  concert  with  the  Duke  of  York  and  his 
minions  to  pervert  the  law  fur  the  pur- 
poses of  oppression. 

That  sucn  a  power  still  exists  in  the 
House  of  Commons  no  one  can  deny,  al- 
though from  the  pure  administration  of 
the  law  in  this  oountrv  for  many  years, 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  lon^  con- 
tinue, there  has  been  no  occasion  fbr  the 
exercise  of  it.  Even  in  our  own  time  a 
complaint  was  made  against  a  judge  (a) 
from  the  sister  kingdom,  and  he  was  heard 
upon  it  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

[It  has  never  been  doubted  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  at  least  equal 
power  upon  such  a  subject.] 

My  Lords,  I  have  described  what  the 
House  of  Commons  is,  and  I  have  referred 
to  its  privileges  and  powers.  This  Court, 
in  respect  to  this  action,  has  no  power  or 
privileges  whatever,  except  that  it  is  a  mere 
court  of  common  law.  it  is  a  very  fine 
thinff  for  my  learned  friend  to  talk  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  interfering 
for  the  liberty  of  England.  The  Loru 
Chief  Justice  of  England  upon  this  sub- 
ject has  no  more  jurisdiction  or  authority 
than  any  one  of  the  lowest  practitioners  of 
law  who  may  sit  in  a  County  Court  and 
represent  the  sheriff,  or  a  steward  or 
bailiff  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor 
to  preside  in  his  manor  court.  My  Lords, 
this  action  might  have  been  brought  in  a 
County  Court  without  any  writ  of  jui' 
<totM-— laying  the  damages  at  39^.  By 
a  writ  of  jueiiciea  it  might  have  been 
brought  in  a  County  Court,  laying  the 
dami^es  at  any  amount.  (5)  It  might  have 
been  brou^^t  in  a  Borough  Court,  or  any 
court  which  has  cognizance  of  an  action 
on  the  case. 


(a)  The  Attorney  General  was  understood  to 
allude  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice  Fox,  a  judge 
of  the  Conamon  Pleas  in  Ireland.  See  his  peti- 
tion, 45  Lords'  Joum.  661 ;  and  the  resolution 
for  postponing  the  proceedings  for  two  months, 
p.  716.  Also  Cobbett,  Pari.  Deb.  7,  752,  '*88, 
A.D.  1806.— (ITote  in  9  A.  &  £.  28.) 

(6)  "  A  writ  of  justicies  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  commission  directed  to  the  sheriff  to  hold  plea 
of  more  than  was  allowed  by  the  natural  juris- 
diction of  a  county  court."—- Pitt  Lewis  on 
County  Court  Practice,  4th  edn.  i,  6;  iinch's 
Law,  814. 
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[Batj  ftocording  to  the  plaintiff^  in  a  oaae 
like  any  of  these  the  jnages  might  again 
sit  in  inquisition  npon  the  prooeedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  not  only  the 
jndges  of  the  superior  courts,  but  those  of 
the  coun^  court  and  other  inferior  tr^- 
bunals.  Xet  even  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  oannot  issue  a  mandamus  or  a  pro- 
hibition to  the  House  of  Lords  or  House 
of  Commons.  There  might  indeed  be  a 
court  superior  to  the  Legislature,  like  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  United  States  of 
America^  which  is  authorised  to  decide  on 
the  legality  of  acts  of  Congress,  and  to 
determine  questions  between  the  whole 
Union  and  a  particular  State,  or  between 
one  State  and  another,  (a)  But  here  no  such 
court  exists.  And,  sb  there  is  no  appeal 
from  the  Supreme  Court  in  America  to 
Congress,  the  absurdity  does  not  exist 
there  which  would  arise  in  this  country 
if  the  courts  of  law  had  the  jurisdiction 
contended  for,  namely,  that  the  legisla* 
tive  body  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  that 
very  tribunal  which  affects  to  control  its 
decisions.  According  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  Congress  has  only  a 
certain  limited  jurisdiction.  It  can  only 
make  laws  upon  particular  subjects  and 
to  a  particular  extent,  and  when  it  ex- 
ceeds these  limits  its  acts  have  no  autho- 
ritpf.  Bat  the  Parliament  of  England 
bemg  soyereign  and  supreme,  the  appeal 
from  all  ceurts  of  justice  is  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

^  The  administration  of  the  law  of  Par- 
liament is  referred  by  the  constitution  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  exclusively, 
as  other  courts  exclusively  administer  the 
revenue  law,  the  canon  law,  the  maritime 
law,  and^  equity.  And  this  peculiar  juris- 
diction is  necessary  from  the  nature  of 
parliamentary  privilege.  That  privilege 
was  created  in  order  that  the  Houses 
might  perform  their  functions  effectively 
and  independently ;  it  has  existed  always, 
and  not  bv  derivation  from  the  Crown; 
it  is  as  old  as  the  prerogative,  and  as 
much  part  of  the  constitution.  It  could 
not  have  existed  beneficiaUjr,  if  cognisable 
by  inferior  tribunals.  Privilege  is  given 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  exercised 
against  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords ; 
unless  the  Commons  were  themselves  tiie 
tribunal  by  which  their  privilege  is  to  be 
judged  it  would  have  been  abolished  long 
ago.  The  necessity  for  preserving  it  from 
interference  by  the  courts  of  law  is  not  to 
be  estimated  from  the  present  improved 
State  of  those  courts.]  We  must  not  look 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  courts  of  law 
are  now  constituted,  when  the  judges  are 

(a)  Stoiy,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution 
of  Uie  U.S.,chap.  88  red.  by  Cooley,  Lend.  1878), 


independent  of  the  Crown,  when  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice  is  pure  and  im« 
partialj  and  deservedly  obtains  the  respect 
and  veneration  of  the  peopla  The  law  of 
Parliament  and  its  bounds,  and  the  iuris- 
diction  to  decide  upon  it,  were  all  deter* 
mined  and  settled  at  a  period  when  the 
judges  were  the  mere  creatures  of  the 
King,  when  they  held  their  office  during 
pleasure,  and  if  they  did  not  gratify  titie 
Crown  in  any  of  its  wishes  they  were 
discarded  and  others  more  compliant 
were  placed  in  their  stead.  The  law  of 
privilege  must  have  taken  its  origin  even 
at  a  period  when  the  King  himself  uised 
to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice(a) ;  and  although  the  practice  for  the 
King  to  sit  in  Court  had  become  obsolete 
in  the  reign  of  James  1,  and  he  was  told 
he  could  only  administer  the  law  by  his 
jud^,(5}  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  an 
earBer  period  the  King  personally  sat  in 
his  Aiua  Eegia  as  a  judge,  and  adminis- 
tered justice  to  his  subjects.  The  judges 
called  in  were  his  assessors,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  nleasure  he  either  observed  or 
disregardea  the  advice  received  from 
them. 

But  long  after  the  King  had  ceased  to 
interfere  by  sitting  in  courts  of  justice, 
the  King  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  let- 
ters to  the  judges,  desiring  them  to  decide 
in  a  particular  mode  the  causes  which 
came  oefore  them.  My  Lords,  there  was 
an  Act  passed  in  the  2nd  of  Edward  3(c) 
to  check  that  practice.  There  was  another 
in  the  18th  Edward  3  (t2)  which  contains 
the  oath  imposed  on  the  judges;  and» 
among  other  things,  they  were  to  swear 
not  to  attend  to  such  letters  —  clearly 
showing  that  before  that  Act  passed  they 


(a)  See,  on  the  sabject  of  interference  by 
the  Kings  of  England  with  judicial  proceed- 
ings, a  great  number  of  anthorities  cited  by  Mr. 
Amos  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  Fortescae, 
p.  23,  note  B.  to  chapter  8.  Also  Sir  F.  Pal> 
grave's  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth, 1,  278,  Part  I.  c.  9.  —  Note  In 
9  A.  &  B.  p.  30 ;  Stubbs,  Gonstitntional  His- 
tory, 2,  254;  Gneist,  Ck>nstitational  History^ 
1,885  (2nd  ed.  by  Ashworth,  Lond.  1889). 

(6)  12  Rep.  68. 

(c)  2  Edw.  3.  c.  8,  Statutes  Berised,  2nd 
ed.,  1,  89. 

id)  18  Edw.  3.  Stat.  4.  Ruff. ;  20 Edw.  3.,  "Oath 
of  the  Justices,"  Statutes  of  the  Realm;  this 
statute  was  repealed  by  the  84  &  35  Vict,  c.  48. 
(S.L.R.).  The  part  of  the  oath  referred  to  is 
as  follows :  "  And  that  ye  deny  to  no  man 
common  right  by  the  King's  letters,  nor  none 
other  man's  ;  nor  for  none  other  cause ;  and  in 
case  any  letters  come  to  you  contraxy  to  the 
law,  that  ye  do  nothing  by  snch  letters  but 
certify  the  King  thereof,  and  proceed  to  execute 
the  law  notwithstanding  the  same  letters." 
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had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so ;  and  I 
am  afraid  that  even  afterwards  the  judges 
were  still  so  dependent  that  the  Act  and 
the  oaths  prescribed  had  but  little  effect ; 
for  it  was  in  the  following  reign  of 
Btchard  2  that  the  famons  answer  was 
given  by  TreaiUan,  Belknap,  and  others 
upon  the  subject  of  privilege  which  I 
shall  presently  bring  oefore  the  Court. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho  judges  at 
the  time  the  law  of  privilege  was  settled 
were  the  mere  creatures  of  the  Crown- 
that  if  questions  of  privilege  had  been 
referred  to  them  for  consideration,  and 
they  had  had  jurisdiction  over  the  subject, 
privilege  would  have  been  crushed,  and 
the  liberties  of  this  country  extinguished. 
But  it  is  not  because  the  judges  now  are 
independent  that  liberty  is  extended.  You 
have  no  further  jurisdiction  on  this  sub- 
ject than  belonged  to  the  judges  in  the 
time  of  James  2  and  Charles  2,  or  than 
belonged  to  the  judges  in  the  time  of 
Biohard  2,  when  TresUioM  and  Belknap 
gave  their  opinions  upon  questions  of  pri- 
vilege to  the  Crown.  If  TresUian  and 
BeiJenap  had  not  this  jurisdiction  neither 
have  my  Lord  Denman  and  his  colleagues. 
And,  my  Lords,  most  melancholy  would 
have  been  the  situation  of  the  liberties  of 
this  country  if  such  a  power  had  been 
placed  in  the  profligate  hands  of  such 
judges  as  formerly  disgraced  the  ermine 
they  wore,  who  were  just  as  subject  to  the 
dictates  of  the'Crown  as  Privy  Cfouncillors 
or  officers  of  State.  Happily  the  judges 
are  now  independent ;  but  their  juris£o- 
tion  remains  unchanged ;  and  it  lies  on 
my  learned  friend  to  show  that  in  all  times 
and  circumstances  that  courts  have  had  ju- 
risdiction to  decide  matters  of  privilege. 

My  Lords,  there  is  one  judge  who  is 
still  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown  —  the  highest  judge  in  West- 
minster Hall — the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
may  decide  upon  privilege  of  your  case. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  from 
what  we  have  seen  for  more  than  a 
century  that  the  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  is  at  all  likely  to  betray  his  trust ; 
or  to  decide  one  way  or  another  con- 
trary to  law  on  account  of  the  frail 
tenure  of  his  office,  but  there  may  still  be 
a  proper  constitutional  jealousy  lest,  at 
some  time,  a  desire  of  popularity,  or  of 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts, 
should  lead  them  to  decisions  against 
wholesome  and  useful  privilege,  as  mis- 
chievous as  those  formerly  given  in  sub- 
mission to  the  King's  authority. 

"  A  popular  judge,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  is  a 
deformed  thing;  and  plauditea  are  fitter  for 
players  than  for  magi6trate8."(a) 

(a)  Lord  Bacon's  speech  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber before  the  summer  circuits  in  the  year  1617. 


My  Lords,  I  will  further  use  the  free- 
dom to  read  upon  this  subject  an  extract 
from  the  judgment  of  Lord  Mansfield  in 
the  Bean  of  8t  Asaph's  case. 

^*  The  judges  are  totally  independent  of  the 
Members  of  Parliament  that  may  happen  to  be 
and  of  the  King  himself;  but  I  agree  with  the 
observation  cited  by  Mr.  Cowper  from  Mr.  Jns- 
tioe  Foster  that  a  popular  judge  is  an  odious 
and  peroicioos  character."(a) 

Now,  my  Lords,  against  such  dangers 
in  future  the  pri-nlege  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  are  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  must  be  cautiously  and  wisely  pro- 
tected. [During  the  struggles  of  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  Crown,  as  in  the 
reigns  ofElizabebh,  James  1,  and  Charles  1, 
the  privileges  of  the  House  would  clearly 
not  have  survived  if  they  had  depended 
on  the  ruling  of  judges.! 

So  much  for  protection  against  the 
Crown.  Let  us  next  consider  how  the 
privileges  of  the  Commons  are  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  have  been  various  struggles 
between  the  two  Houses,  particularly 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  such  struggles  mav  again  occur. 
My  friend  contends  that  all  questions  of 
privilege  are  open  to  all  courts  of  com- 
mon law.  The  consequence  is  that  they 
must  all  come  to  be  ultimately  decided  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  There  is  a  writ  of 
error  from  every  Court  in  the  country  to 
the  House  of  Lords  on  all  questions  pro- 
perly cognizable  by  them.  It  follows  that 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Lords.  The  Xiords,  per- 
haps parties  to  the  dispute,  are  to  be 
judges  in  their  own  cause.  In  a  contro- 
versy between  the  Lords  and  Commons 
the  controversy  is  to  be  decided  by  one 
of  the  litigating  parties.  Is  it  possible 
to  say  that  the  Commons  hold  these  pri- 
vileges by  such  a  teuure  P  That  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Lords  to  overrule,  abo- 
lish, and  extinguish  them?  If  sudti  a 
power  bad  existed  in  the  keen  and  reck- 
less struggles  which  took  place  between 
the  two  Houses,  would  it  not  have  been 
fatally  exercised  P 

IThe  constitution  supposes  that  the  le» 
parUamenti  is  not  known  to  the  judges  of 
the  common  law  courts.  They  have  no 
means  of  arriving  judicially  at  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  privilege.  The 
judges,  even  of  the  superior  courts,  are  not, 

—Lord  Bacon's  Works,  18,  211  (ed.  by  Sped- 
ding,  Lond.  1878). 

(a)  Lord  Erskine's  Speeches,  1, 879,  2nd  ed., 
by  Bidgwayt  London,  1813;  31  St.  Tr.  on 
p.  1040  ;  see  also  Lord  Mansfield's  observa- 
tions on  popularity  in  Wakes'  case ;  19  St.  Tr. 
on  p.  1112. 
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in  general,  and  cannot  be  presumed  to 
hare  been,  members  of  either  Honse  of 
Parliament.  Bat  how  is  the  law  of  Par- 
liament to  be  known  by  the  freeholders 
who  sit  as  jud^^es  in  the  county  court,  by 
the  under-sheriffs,  and  the  stewards  pre- 
siding in  the  minor  courts,  which  hold 
pleas  in  personal  actions?  The  parlia- 
mentary reports,  and  even  the  journals, 
furnish  little  information  on  the  subject, 
many  privileges  resting  wholly  in  usage. 
It  is  said  that  all  subjects  of  the  realm  are 
bound  to  take  notice  of  parliamentary  pri- 
vilege; but  that  does  not  imply  a  judi- 
cial knowledge.  All  persons  are  bound 
io  take  notice  of  the  general  law  of  the 
land;  but  all  are  not  competent  to  ad- 
minister it.  It  was  an  observation  of 
Speaker  On9hvo(a) — 

"  that  common  lawyers,  accustomed  to  the  forms 
and  practice  of  the  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall, 
know  little  of  parliamentary  law,  or  of  the  forms 
of  proceeding  in  Parliament." 

If  the  judges  of  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster Hall  are  little  acauainted  with 
parliamentary  privilege,  still  less  can  the 
judges  of  in&nor  courts  be  supposed  to 
understand  it. 

Either  the  courts  of  common  law  must 
take  the  law  of  privilege  as  laid  down  by 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  the  Houses 
must  accept  it  from  them.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  decision  of  a  pie  poudre  court 
may  bind  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Speaker.  And  the  judgments  of  the  com- 
mon law  courts  ma^  not  he  uniform.  There 
may  be  twenty  actions  against  the  Speaker 
for  libel  or  false  impirisonment,  or  as  many 
indictments  (for  if  privilege  is  no  bar  to  a 
civil  action  it  is  clearly  no  answer  to  an 
indictment),  and  as  many  county  courts, 
or  courts  of  quarter  session,  may  be  of 
different  opinions  as  to  the  law.  By  what 
rule,  then,  is  Parliament  to  be  guided  in 
its  exercise  of  privilege  P 

The  existence  of  privilege,  therefore, 
necessarily  requires  that  that  privilege 
should  be  declared  by  the  House  to  which 
it  belongs.  If  it  does  not  exist,  of  course 
>no  question  arises  as  to  the  proper  tri- 
bunal. If  it  does,  it  cannot  be  usefully 
exercised  unless  iudged  of  by  the  Houses 
themselves.  Ana,  even  in  the  introduc- 
tion, (&)  already  cited,  to  Lord  Brougham's 
judgment  in  WeUeiley  v.  The  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  it  is  allowed  that  *'  in  order  to 
be  consistent,"  the  privilege  champions — 
*'  must  maintain  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
alone  are  the  jud^s  of  their  privileges.  This 
riffht  is  worth  nothmg  if  it  is  confined  to  judgihg 
of  the  general  and  abstract  question.    They  ac- 

(a)  Cited,  S  Hats.  Prec.  75,  note ;  (4th  edn. 
1618)  80  note. 
(6)  Lord  Brougham's  Speeehes,  4,  847. 


cordingly  also  maintain  that  they  alone  are  the 
judges  to  decide  whether,  in  any  particular  in- 
stance, those  privileges  have  been  broken."] 

April  24,  lHS9,—AUomey  General:  My 
Loras,  I  now  come  to  consider  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been,  or  may  be, 
made  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  mat- 
of  privilege.  One  objection  strongly 
urged  is  that  it  would  give  a  legislative 

Sower  to  each  House  of  Parliament,  in- 
ependently   of    the    other   and    of   the 
Crown. 

My  Lords,  this  doctrine  is  no  more  than 
saying  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
like  various  courts  in  this  country,  are 
courts  of  exclusive  jurisdiction.  You 
have  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  you  have 
the  Admiralty  Court,  you  have  the 
Bevenue  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  other 
courts,  in  which  is  vested  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  a  particular  branch  of 
law.  These  courts  have  not  the  power  to 
make  the  law,  thev  have  only  a  power  to 
declare  the  law.  The  House  of  Commons 
cannot  give  to  itself  a  new  privilege,  any 
more  than  the  Court  of  Admiralty  can 
extend  its  jurisdiction  or  alter  the  £bw  of 
the  land.  But  of  the  questions  that  are 
properly  cognizable  in  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  your  Lordships  will  not  take 
cognizance  here.  Your  Lordships  will  not 
decide,  prize  or  no  prize.  If  an  action  for 
false  imprisonment  were  brought  by  a 
person  who  was  on  board  a  ship  that  was 
captured,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  im- 
prisonment arose  from  capture  as  prize, 
your  Lordships  would  not,  even  in  an 
action  for  this  personal  wrone,  take 
cognisance  of  the  question  wheuior  the 
capture  was  lawfVil  or  unlawful,  (a)  So  a 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  rem, 
upon  a  question  of  forfeiture,  is  binding, 
because  it  is  the  judgment  of  a  court  of 
peculiar  jurisdiction,  to  whom  exclusive 
power  is  given  by  the  constitution  of  thia 
countrv.  (h)  My  Ijords,  it  might  j  ust  as  well 
be  said  that  the  courts  of  common  law 
have  a  legislative  authoiity  by  adminis- 
tering the  common  law.  Though  vour 
Lordships  have  no  jurisdiction  on  privilege, 
as  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen  s  Bench, 
your  lordships  have  a  jurisdiction  over  all 
questions  of  common  law,  civil  and  crimi- 
nal. We  have  heard  much  of  "  iudge- 
made  law,'*  and  there  is  a  ereat  deal  of 
our  best  law  that  may  be  so  described.  I 
think  Pemberton  said,  in  the  reig^^  of 
Oharlea  2,  that  he  himself  in  his  time 
had  made  more  law  than  King,  Lords, 

(a)  Le  Caux  v.  Eden,  2  Doug.  A94. 

(6)  Scott  Y.  Shearman,  S  W.  Bl.  977.  See  per 
Lord  Kenyon,  C. J.,  in  Oejfer  v.  Aguihr,  7  T.R. 
on  p.  696.  I 
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and  Ck>minODs(a);  bnt  that  is,  properly 
speaking,  not  making  law,  it  is  merely 
declaring  the  law.  The  law  is  supposed 
always  to  have  existed,  and  merely  to  be 
declared  by  the  judges.  Bat  although  the 
judges  have  no  legislatiye  power,  by 
declaring  the  law  it  may  be  said  they 
have  a  power  to  alter  the  law  of  the 
land. 

[Arguments  are  likewise  drawn  from 
the  liability  of  this  privilege  to  abuse: 
but  such  a  liability  does  not  show  that 
the  privilege  has  no  existence.  In  every 
balanced  government  there  must  be 
powers  BO  constituted  as  to  check  each 
o^er,  powers  which  have  their  respective 
limits,  but  for  the  abuse  of  which  there 
can  be  no  remedy.  In  this  country  the 
Crown  has,  by  its  prerogative,  the  powers 
of  declaring  peace  and  war,  of  pardoning, 
and  of  summoning  and  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment; and  if  these  are  abused  the  law 
furnishes  no  remedy.  So  the  House  of 
Lords  have  the  power  of  judicature  in  the 
last  resort;  and  for  any  decision  they 
might  give  in  abuse  of  that  power  there  is 
no  redress.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
the  absolute  power  of  voting  the  public 
money,  and  might  stop  tne  supplies 
improperlv.  An  Attorney  General  may 
enter  a  noUeprosegwi  on  any  prosecution, 
and  might,  if  he  chose  to  abuse  that 
power,  obstruct  the  cause  of  justice.  He 
may  refuse  his  fiat  for  a  writ  of  error ;  or 
he  may  make  an  injurious  use  of  the  dis- 
cretion vested  in  him  as  to  filing  criminal 
informations.  But  these  powers  do  not 
the  less  exist.  The  three  branches  of  the 
Legislature  have  an  unlimited  power. 
They  might  make  a  statute  for  abolishing 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Soptennisu 
.  Act  was  a  strong  instance  of  their  exer- 
cise of  authority.  They  might  pass  an 
Act  for  changing  the  religion  of  the 
country  against  the  wish  of  the  people.] 
What  IS  to  be  done  upon  such  occasions  P 
Eesistance  is  the  only  remedy;  revolu- 
tion has  begun;  society  is  destroyed; 
the  constitution  must  be  reconstructed. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  the 
same  argument  from  the  possibility  of 
abuse,  which  is  urged  against  privilege  as 
insisted  upon  by  tbe  House  of  Commons, 
applies  equally  to  the  power  claimed  for 
the  common  law  courts,  of  determining 
how  far  privilege  extends. 

[It  is  true  that  the  powers  claimed  by 
the  Commons  of  declaring  their  own 
privilege  have  in  past  times,  been  fre- 
c]pently  abused.  But,  first,  the  constitu- 
tion supposes  that  the  House  consists  of 
independent   and  intelligent   men,  who 


(a)  Campbell's  Liyes  of  the  Chief  Justices, 
a*  47,  citing  North's  Life  of  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford,  S88. 


will  discharge  their  duty :  and,  secondly, 
there  are  many  instances  of  conduct 
pursued  by  the  judges  in  past  times, 
which  show  what  consequences  would 
have  ensued  if  the  law  of^  privil<>ge  had 
always  rested  in  their  hands.  On  points 
not  involving  privilege,  it  is  sufficient  to 
cite  the  cases  (mentioned  by  Mr.  8t.  John 
in  his  speech  at  a  conference  between  the 
Houses  in  1640(a))  of  Waylcmd,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  was 
attainted  for  taking  bribes,  temp,  Edw.  1, 
and  Thorpe,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  who  was  adjudged  to  be  hanged 
for  the  same  offence,  femp.  Edw.  3 ;  the 
decision  of  a  great  majority  of  the  judges 
in  favour  of  tbe  claim  of  ship-money  {h) ; 
and  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Damd  and 
others,  (c)  where  the  judges  of  this  Court 
held  that  a  person  committed  by  order  of 
the  Ejng  in  council  was  not  to  be  dis- 
charged on  haheoB  corpus. 

Then,  as  to  decisions  of  the  judges  on 
questions  of  privilege.  In  11  Bic.  2.  (1387) 
TreaUicm,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  Belknajt,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Fleas,  with  other  judges,  Bd' 
JcTiap'e  associates,  were  required  by  the 
King  to  answer  certain  questions  ;  and, 
among  other  an8wer8,((2)  they  stated  that 
the  parties  who  procured  the  passing  of  a 
statute  then  lately  enacted  (which  they 
held  derogatory  to  the  King's  royalty), 

**  were  to  be  puoisbed  with  death,  except  the 
King  would  pardon  them  ;  " 

and  they  gave  the  same  opinion  as  to 
those  who  moved  the  Kiu^  to  consent  to 
that  statute.  Also  on  being  asked  whe- 
ther if,  on  Parliament  being  assembled, 
the  King  shall  have  limited  certain  articles 
upon  which  the  Lords  and  Commons 
ought  to  proceed,  and  they  will  not  pro- 
ceed thereon  until  he  shall  have  answered 
them  on  certain  articles  proposed  by  them, 
the  King  in  such  case  ought  not  to  have 
the  governance  of  the  Parliament,  &o^ 
they  replied, 

^  that  the  King  in  that  behalf  has  the  govern- 
ance, and  may  appoint  what  shall  be  first 
handled,  and  so  gradually  what  next  in  all 
matters  to  be  treated  of  in  Parliament  even  to 
the  end  of  the  Parliament ;  and  if  any  act  con- 
trary to  the  King's  pleasure  made  known 
therein,  they  are  to  be  punished  as  traitors." 

And,  being  asked  whether  the  Lords 
and  Commons  can,  without  the  King's 
will,  impeach  in  Parliament  any  of  the 


(a)  On  the  case  of  Ship  Money,  8  St.  Tr. 
1278. 

(6)  Bex  V.  Hampden,  8  St  Tr.  825. 

(c)  8  St.  Tr.  1. 

Id)  The  Attorney  General  read  tbe  questions 
and  answers  from  1  Pari.  Hiit.  194, 195. 
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any  of  their 


King's  judges  or  officers  for 
offences,  they  answered, 

"that  they  cannot,  and  if  anyone  should  do 
fo  he  is  to  be  pimiihed  as  a  tr&itor."(a) 

In  the  case  of  Stroud,  Long,  Sdden,  and 
other  members  of  the  Honse  of  Commons, 
in  1629,  5  Oar,  1,  the  King  caused  ques- 
tions to  be  propounded  to  the  judges  as  to 
the  liability  of  members  for  offences 
against  the  King  or  council  **  not  in  a 
Parliament  way ; "  and  they  answered 
that  a  member  so  offending  might  be 
iiunished  for  it  after  the  Parliament  ended, 
if  not  punished  in  Parliament : 

'*  for  the  Parliament  shall  not  g^re  pxiTilege  to 
any  <  contra  morem  parliamentarinm,'  to  exceed 
the  bounds  and  limits  of  his  place  and  duty. 
And  all  agreed  that  regularly  he  cannot  be 
compelled  out  of  Parliament  to  answer  things 
done  in  Parliament  in  a  parliamentary  course ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  where  things  are  done  exor- 
bitantly, for  those  are  not  the  acts  of  a  court." 

And,  in  answer  to  the  next  question, 
they  decided  that  a  particular  course  of 
conduct,  therein  pointed  out,  would  be 
"punishable  out  of  Parliament  as  an  offence 
exorbitant  committed  in  Parliament,  beyond  the 
office,  and  besides  the  duty  of  a  Parliament 
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Stroud  and  the  other  members  were 
afterwards  committed  to  custody  for  acts 
done  by  them  in  Parliament,  and,  on 
return  to  writs  of  haheca  corpus,  it  appeared 
that  the  commitments  were  by  warrants 
of  the  Privy  Council.  When  the  Court 
of  Eang's  Bench  was  ready  to  deliver 
judgment  on  tho  returns,  the  King  re* 
moyed  the  nrisoners  from  the  several 
prisons  in  which  they  were  confined  to 
the  Tower,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  judges 
stating  his  pleasure  that  none  of  the  par- 
ties should  oome  before  the  Court 
"  until  we  btre  cause  eiven  us  to  beliere  they 
will  make  a  better  demonstration  of  their 
modesty  and  civility,  both  towards  us  and  your 
Lordships,  than  at  their  last  appearance  they 
did."Cc) 

Accordingly  no  judgment  was  given, 
and  the  prisoners  remained  in  custody 
during  the  long  vacation.  In  that  vacation 


(a)  See  the  record  in  Selden's  Opera  (Privi- 
leges of  the  Baronage),  8,  1509. 

(6)  **3  St.  Tr.  287,  288.'  The  Attorney 
General  also  referred  to  the  account  of  this 
conference  in  Nalsou's  Collections,  vol.  ii., 
p.  874,  375,  cited,  8  St  Tr.  238,  note.  The 
proceedings  refened  to  were  those  taken  in 
Parliament  on  March  2nd,  1629,  when  the 
Bpeaker  was  detained  in  the  chair  while  certain 
votes  were  passed,  after  the  King  had  ordered 
an  adjournment'*— Note,  in  9  A.  8(  B.  p.  86. 

(c)  8  St  Tr*  987. 


the  Eong  summoned  two  of  the  judges  to 
Hampton,  and  conferred  with  them  upon 
the  case.  In  Michaelmas  term  the  parties 
were  brought  up,  and  the  Oourt  consented 
that  they  shouM  be  bailed,  but  required 
sureties  also  for  their  good  behaviour. 
To  the  latter  proposition  they  objected, 
stating,  among  other  reasons,  that 
« we  cannot  assent  to  it  without  great  offence 
to  the  Parliament  where  these  matters  which 
are  surmised  by  return  were  acted  .''(a) 

The  Court  answered  that  they  had  no 
knowledge,  from  the  return  to  the  h<d)eas 
corpus,  of  the  matters  having  been  trans- 
acted in  Parliament.  But  Hyde,  G.J., 
said; — 

"  If  now  yon  refuse  to  find  sureties  for  the 
good  behaviour,  and  be  for  that  cause  remanded, 
perhaps  we  afterwards  will  not  gnmt  a  habeas 
corpus  for  you,  inasmuch  as  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  cause  of  your  imprison- 
ment" 

And  the  prisoners,  not  finding  sureties 
for  good  benaviour,  were  remanded.  In 
1621,  the  House  of  Commons  having 
entered  upon  their  journals  a  protestation 

"that  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and 
jurisdictions  of  Parliament  are  the  ancient  and 
undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the 
subjects  of  England," 

James  1  sent  for  the  journals,  and  in 
Council  erased  the  protestation.  (6)  Thig 
is  stated  by  the  minutes  of  Council  to  have 
taken  place  ''  in  the  presence  of  the 
judges,"  and  was,  probably,  done  at  their 
suggestion,  and  certainly  without  any 
remonstrance  from  them.  Another  in- 
stance of  the  manner  in  which  the  judges 
have  treated  constitutional  rights  is  the 
resolution  of  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  in 
favour  of  the  dispensing  power  in  Sir 
Edward  EaM  case,  1686,  2  Jan.  2.(c) 
Lord  Clarendon,  speaking  of  the  transac- 
tions in  the  case  of  ship-money,  and  other 
abuses  which  took  place  about  the  same 
period,  complains  that  the  people  saw,  in 
the  courts,— 

"reason  of  state  urged  as  elements  of  law, 
judges  as  sharp-sighted  as  secretaries  of  State, 
and  in  the  mysteries  of  State ;  judgment  of  law 
grounded  upon  matter  of  fact,  of  which  there 
was  neither  inquiry  nor  proof; " 

and  he  adds, 

« the  damage  and  mischief  cannot  be  expressed, 
that  the  Crown  and  State  sustained  by  the 
deserved  reproach  and  infamy  that  attended 
the  judges,  by  being  made  use  of  in  this  and 
like  acts  of  power."(d) 

(a)  8  St.  Tr.  289. 
(b  See  1  Pari.  Hist.  pp.  ISCl-eS. 
(C)   11  StTr.  1198,  1199. 
id)  Clar.  Hist.  Beb.  1, 128, 124,  ed.  1826, 8vo. 
1,  99,  edn.  Oxford,  1849. 
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These  examples  may  be  set  off  against 
the  instances  which  have  been  cited  of 
abuses  of  privilege  by  the  Honse  of  Ooni- 
mons,  and  show  that  questions  of  privi- 
lege could  not  have  beeu  lefb  in  the  hands 
of  the  judges  with  safety  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

But  the  true  remedy  for  abuses  of  this 
kind  is  in  the  Constitution  itself.  If  an 
individual  is  aggrieved  bv  the  exercise 
of  privilege,  he  may  be  heard,  and  his 

gievance  redressed,  on  petition  to  the 
ouse.  There  may  be  a  revision  of  what 
has  been  done  by  either  House.  There 
may  be  a  conference  between  tlie  two. 
The  House  of  Commons,  if  it  persist  in 
an  excess  of  authority,  may  be  oissolved. 
Thus  the  difficulty  occasioned  in  Mr. 
WUhes's  case,  by  the  resolution  that  a 
member  expelled  could  not  be  re-elected, 
was  cured  by  a  dissolution,  and  the  election 
of  a  new  Uouse  of  Commons  which  re- 
scinded the  vote.  The  interference  of 
courts  of  law  to  correct  abuses  of  privilege 
is  unnecessary,  and,  except  Sir  W,  WiU 
liams'e  case,  (a)  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  the  authority  of  the  Courts  has 
been  enforced  against  an  alleged  abuse  of 
this  kind.  Excesses  which  mav  have  oc- 
ourred  in  the  assertion  of  privilege  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  corrected  by,  or 
with  the  concurrence  of,  the  Houses  them- 
selves.] Since  Admiral  Oriffin's  case,(6) 
which  occurred  about  the  year  1759  or  1760, 
down  to  the  present  time  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  complamt  that  has  been  made  upon 
the  subject ;  and  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant study  to  accommodate  the  exercise 
of  privilege  to  public  opinion.  [Before 
Stat.  2  Jac.  1.  c.  13.  it  had  been  considered 
that,  if  a  person  arrested  in  execution 
were  discharged  by  reason  of  parliamen- 
tary privilege,  the  plaintiff  was  for  ever 
barred  from  suing  out  a  new  writ  of  execu- 
tion in  the  same  case.  By  that  statute, 
section  2,  power  was  given  to  sue  out  a 
new  writ  of  execution  when  the  privilege 
of  the  session  should  cease.]  The  language 
of  the  3rd  section  of  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  most  material  for  the  consideration 
of  your  Lord8hii>s«  I  say  it  is  a  parlia- 
mentary recognition  of  the  power  of  the 
two  Houses  to  jud^e  of  their  own  privi- 
leges; and  to  punie^  without  the  power 
of  review.  By  that  section  it  is  provided 
as  follows : — 

*'  That  this  Act,  or  anything  therein  contained, 
shall  not  extend  to  the  diminishing  of  any  pun. 
iflhment  to  be  hereafter  by  censure  in  Farluunent 
inflicted  upon  any  person  vhich  hereafter  shall 
make  or  procure  to  be  made  any  such  arrest  as 
is  afore8aid."(^) 

(a)  13  St.  Tr.  1869. 

(6)  Com.  Joum.  28,  489,  589,  645»  550. 

(O  Statutes  Bemed,  8nd  ed.,  1,  557. 


Again,  the  remedies  of  suitors  against 
members  and  their  servants  were  still 
further  facilitated  by  statutes  12  &  13 
Win.  8.  c.  8.,  11  G^o.  2. 0. 24.,  and  10  Geo.  3. 
0.  50.  The  enactments  of  stat.  4  Geo,  3. 
0.  83.,  and  subseauentacts,((i)  for  bringing 
members  of  Parliament  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bankrupt  laws,  ore  another 
instance  in  which  the  Houses  have  divested 
themselves  of  privilege  for  the  general 
advantage.  In  the  two  recent  cases  of 
Mr.  LoThg  Welle$ley{l)  and  Mr.  Lechmere 
Cha/rlton,{c)  the  House  of  Commons  has 
rejected  the  claim  of  its  own  members, 
imprisoned  for  contempt  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  be  discharged  by  reason  of 
privilege.] 

My  liords,  things  have  continued  in 
this  quiet  and  settled  state  without  any 
appeal  to  the  law,  and  without  any  griev- 
ance which  was  not  remedied  by  the  two 
Houses,  down  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Btoch' 
dale,  the  hero  and  champion  of  the  people, 
brin^  this  action,  which  I  pronounce  to 
be  wnoUy  unprecedented,  ana  to  rest  u^n 
no  legal  foundation.  The  action  which 
Mr.  Stockdale  has  brought  is  for  an  act 
done  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  iu  the 
exerc^  of  privilege,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  point  out  any  instance  in  which  legal 
proceedings  have  been  successfully  insti- 
tuted for  any  thing  done  by  the  authority 
of  either  House,  except  the  case  of  The 
King  v.  WiUiamet  which  is  disclaimed  as 
an  authority. 

It  is  asked  why  the  courts  of  common 
law  ^  may  not  judge  of  parliamentary 
privilege,  as  well  as  of  prerogative.  But 
what  is  done  by  an  officer  of  the  Crown 
under  the  prerogative  is  done  at  common 
law.  Prerogative  is  well  defined,  it  ia 
part  of  the  common  law,  of  which  the  judges 
are  cognizant.  There  is  no  peculiar 
tribunal  to  decide  what  belongs  to  the 

Srerogative.  But  privilege  of  Parliament 
epends  upon  a  law  eui  generie,  and  ad- 
ministered by  a  court  having  peculiar 
jurisdiction. 

It  is  also  asked  what  would  be  the 
remedy  if  either  House  of  Parliament  were 
to  do  something  very  outrageous,  as  to 
issue  an  injunction  against  proceeding  in 
an  ejectment ;  or  to  order  the  Speaker  to 
execute  a  person  as  a  criminal.  The 
answer  is,  that  it  is  not  decent  to  put  snch 
cases.  It  might  as  well  be  asked  what 
remedy  could  be  taken  if  the  Sovereign 


(a)  6  Geo.  4.  c.  16.  s.  9.  See  also  la  &  18 
Viot.  c.  106,  8.  66 ;  82  &  38  Vict.  c.  7.  88.  120- 
124 ;  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  52.  a.  124. 

(5)  WeUnley  v.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  2 
Boss.  8e  My.  689 ;  Lord  Broogham's  Speeches, 
4,857;  2  St  Tr.  N.S.  911. 

(c)  In  the  matter  of  (ft«  Ludlow  Charitiee, 
a  My.  a  Cr.  910. 
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were  personally  to  commit  a  crime.  In 
thecaseofMonopolie8,(a)  Finoh,  Solicitor- 
General,  (afterwards  Lord  NotHngham) 
says,  in  reply  to  a  similar  argnment  :— 

"I  take  it,  the  possibility  of  the  abase  of 
power  is  no  objection  against  that  power.  For 
by  this  argament,  though  the  King  has  a  power 
and  prerogative  by  law  to  restrain  subjects  from 
going  beyond  the  sea,  by  a  A'*  exeai  regnum, 
no,  say  they,  he  cannot ;  for  then  he  may  re- 
strain all  his  subjects  from  eoing  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  so  imprison  and  hinder  eyery  one 
from  going  out  of  the  nation.  .  .  So  that  this 
way  of  arguing  docs  strike  at  all  power,  and  I 
need  give  no  other  reason  for  it,  for  there  can 
be  no  power  at  all,  which  is  not  accompanied 
with  some  trust ;  and  there  is  no  trust,  but  it 
possibly  (morally  speaking)  may  be  broken." 

There  is  also,  my  Lords,  a  striking  pas- 
sage in  Yorhe*8  Law  of  Forfeiture  Q))  upon 
.this  possibility  of  abuse  :— 

« Though  the  law  will  not  suppose  the  pos- 
jribility  of  the  wrong,  since  it  cannot  mark  out 
or  assist  the  remedy ;  yet  eTcry  member  of  that 
representatiye  body  might  exclaim  in  the  words 
of  Crassus,  the  Roman  orator,  when  he  opposed 
the  encroachments  of  a  tyrannical  consul  on  the 
authority  of  the  Senate ;  *  Ille  non  consul  est 
cui  ipse  senator  non  sum ;'  he  is  no  King,  to 
whom  we  are  not  a  House  of  Parliament.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  the  representatire  of  the 
Commons,  like  that  of  Denmark,  surrender  the 
riffhts  and  liberties  of  the  people  into  the  hands 
of  the  King,  and  the  King,  instead  of  dissolving 
the  Parliament,  should  accept  the  surrender, 
and  attempt  to  maintain  it,  contrary  to  the  laws, 
and  to  the  oath  of  the  Crown,  or  snould  the  two 
Houses  take  the  power  of  the  militia,  the  nomi- 
nation of  privy  councillors,  and  the  negative  in 
passing  laws  out  of  the  Crown,  these  would  be 
cases  tending  to  dissolution.  That  is,  they  are 
cases  which  the  law  will  not  put,  being  incap- 
able of  distrusting  those  whom  it  has  invested 
.with  the  supreme  power,  or  its  own  perpetual 
duration ;  and  they  are  out  of  the  rea<m  of  laws 
and  stated  remedies,  because  they  render  the 
exercise  of  them  precarious  and  impracticable. 
This  observation  maybe  applied  to  every  similar 
ease,  which  can  be  formed  in  imafrinatioii, 
relative  to  the  several  estates ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  it  holds  strongest  as  to  the  King,  in 
whom  both  the  common  and  statute  laws  have 
reposed  the  whole  executive  power.  Nor  could 
the  least  branch  of  it  be  lodged  in  the  two 
Houses,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  judicial 
remedy  against  lum,  unless  the  constitution  had 
erected  imperium  in  imperio,  and  were  incon- 
ttstent  and  destructive  of  itself.  Should  it  then 
be  asked.  What  I  has  the  law  provided  no  remedy 
in  respect  of  the  King?  and  is  the  political 
capacity  thus  to  furnish  an  exemption  to  him  in 
his  natural,  from  being  called  to  account  ?  The 
law  will  make  no  answer,  but  history  will  give 
one.  When  the  King  invaded  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  the  realm,  the  Convention  of 
Estates  declared  an  abdication,  and  the  throne 


(a)  10  St.  Tr.  407. 

(&)  Page  116.    8rd  ed.  London,  1749. 


Tacant.  Indeed  the  political  character,  or  the 
King  considered  as  an  estate,  still  subsisted  in 
notion  and  judgment  of  law ;  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  governed  by  a  limited  monarch, 
according  to  the  ancient  exercise  and  distribu- 
tion of  powers  between  the  three  estates,  re- 
mained as  much  as  ever ;  but  the  exercise  of  the 
government  was  suspended,  which  made  it  a 
case  tending  to  dissolution.'* 

The  proper  answer  to  be  given  to  such 
question  is,  "  They  are  not  reasonably  or 
properly  to  be  put ;  and,  if  they  are  put, 
I  can  only  say  that  such  usurpation  of 
power  tends  to  a  dissolution  or  society. 
In  such  a  case  revolution  has  bemn^ 
and  resistance  is  not  rebellion."  But, 
my  Lords,  wherever  there  \b  a  para- 
mount power,  there  is  some  possibility 
of  abuse;  and  paramount  power  must  be 
lodged  somewhere.  In  a  pure  despotism 
it  is  in  the  Sovereign.  In  a  limited 
monarchy  the  power  is  distributed  through 
various  departments  of  the  State ;  but  in 
each  department  it  is  without  any  control 
of  the  common  process  of  law.  The  con- 
stitution cannot,  by  anticipation,  provide 
a  legal  remedy  for  the  act  of  abuse,  as  it 
supposes  that  power,  which  is  conferred 
for  the  public  good,  will  be  constitutionally 
and  beneficially  exercised.  [As  to  the 
order  which  it  is  said  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  might  make  to  put  a  man  to  death, 
such  an  order  would  not  be  within  their 
general  jurisdiction.  The  order  now  in 
question  is  so. 

It  appearing,  therefore,  on  this  record, 
that  the  action  is  brought  for  a  thing 
authorised  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  to  reverse  that  order,  the  ques- 
tion of  privilege  arises  directly,  and  this 
Court  has  no  jurisdiction.  It  has  only  to 
see  that  the  act  was  ordered  by  the  House 
in  exercise  of  the  privilege  which  they 
claim,  and  to  give  judgment  for  the  de- 
fendants. 

II.  The  House  of  Commons  has  passed 
a  resolution  (which  is  pleaded,  and 
admitted  by  the  demurrer) — 

**  That  the  power  of  publishing  such  of  its 
reports,  votes,  and  proceedings  as  it  shall  deem 
necessary  or  conducive  to  the  public  interests, 
is  an  essential  incident  to  the  constitutionid 
functions  of  Parliament,  more  especially  to  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament  as  the  repre- 
sentative portion  of  it. (a)] 

I  have  to  contend,  my  Lords,  that  eyen 
if  this  question  is  supposed  to  arise  inei- 
dentdU/y,  your  Lordships  will  be  bound  by 
that  resolution  so  set  out  and  admitted  on 
the  record.  Now,  if  this  be  the  law,  as 
it  is  declared  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  action  cannot  be 
maintained,  because  the  resolution  asserts 

(a)  May  81,  1887,  Com.  Joum.  92,  419. 
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and  adjadges  that  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  has  been  exercised  in  this 
particnlar  instance,  does  belong  to  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  and  is  essential  to 
the  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  the  law  of  Parliament  be  as  declared, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  action  cannot  be 
maintained,  because  the  order  by  which 
this  report  was  published  was  made  in 
the  exercise  of  a  legitimate  anthoritj. 
There  is  no  traverse  of  this  allegation ; 
there  is  no  qualification  of  it ;  there  is  no 
replication  alleging  that  the  House  of 
Commons  have  ever  decided  otherwise,  or 
that  the  House  of  Lords  have  ever  decided 
otherwise.  There  is  neither  traverse  nor 
confession  and  avoidance  ;  but  there  is  a 
simple  demurrer  admitting  this  adjudica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons 
respecting  the  law  of  Parliament.  That 
being  so,  it  must  be  taken  for  true  that 
such  an  adjudication  took  place ;  and  there 
having  been  sach  an  adjudication,  unquali- 
fied and  uncontradicted,  I  say  that  if  your 
Lordships  were  incidentally  to  take  notice 
of  this  question  (I  maintain  that  it  arises 
directly,  but  if  it  were  supposed  to  arise 
incidentally)  your  Lordships,  as  a  court, 
incidentally  having  cognizance  of  this 
question,  would  be  bound  by  the  law  laid 
down  by  the  court  of  original  jurisdiction 
thus  brought  to  your  notice.  Now,  my 
Lords,  it  is  quite  clear  that  such  a  pri- 
vilege may  exist.  IThe  Court  cannot 
take  upon  themselves  d  j^rtori  to  say  that 
no  sucn  privilege  can  be  eigoyed ;  and,  if 
not,  how  can  they  find  out,  on  the  argu- 
ment of  a  demurrer,  whether  the  House 
of  Commons  has  enjoyed  this  privilege  or 
not  P  Can  the  Court,  on  demurrer,  look 
into  the  journals,  the  debates,  and  the 
votes  to  ascertain  whether,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  power  has  been  exercised?  If 
judicial  determinations  are  sought  for,  they 
cannot  inform  the  Court  what  the  privi- 
leges of  Parliament  are,  because  many  of 
the  most  essential  have  never  been  the 
subject  of  judicial  determination. 

The  Court  has  here  a  declaration  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  upon  a  matter  of 
general  law,  of  which  the  Court  itself  is  a 
proper  judge,  but  upon  parliamentary 
privilege.  That  declaration  is  evidence 
of  the  law,  which  the  Court  is  bound  to 
receive  as  authority.  So  the  resolutions 
of  the  judges  (such  as  occur  frequently  in 
Lord  Cok^s  reports)  are  evidence  of  the 
general  law  of  England;  and  judicial 
notice  is  taken  of  a  custom  of  trade  which 
has  been  found  by  a  special  jury,or  a  custom 
of  London  certified  by  the  recorder.  The 
adjudication  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
a  point  of  parliamentarv  law  ought  not  to 
have  less  weight  than  the  adjndicatiou  of 
an  ecclesiastical  or  admiralty  court  on  a 
question  of  canon  or  maritime  law.    The 


question  of  privilege  comes  before  this 
Court  like  a  question  of  foreign  law ;  and, 
where  it  becomes  necessary  to  decide 
incidentally  a  point  of  foreign  law,  or  law 
belonging  to  another  tribunal,  the  rule 
always  is  to  follow  the  law  of  the  court  of 
original  jurisdiction. 

The  argument  for  the  defendants  is,, 
therefore,  greatly  strengthened  by  the  re- 
solution of  May  31st,  1837.  (a)  But.  inde- 
pendently of  that  resolution,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  act  complained 
of  was  done  by  the  authority  and  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  exercise  of 
their  privileges.] 

I  begin  with  authorities  showing  that 
the  law  of  parliamentary  privilege  is  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  uie  common  law  of 
England,  and,  therefore,  is  not  a  law  which 
your  Lordships  are  to  administer.  The 
earliest  authority  I  am  aware  of  upon  this 
point  is  in  the  reign  of  Bichard  2,  after 
the  famous  or  infamous  decision  of  Tren^ 
lian  and  Belknap  and  their  companions 
on  parliamentary  privilege.  "W hen  those 
judgjes  came  themselves  to  be  tried  upon 
an  impeachment  a  question  arose  re- 
specting the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  it 
was  objected  that  this  impeachment  against 
them  for  their  misconduct  was  not  accqrd- 
ing  to  the  common  law : — 

*'The  King  commanded  the  Lords  to  examine 
the  articles  severally,  which  they  did  with  great 
labour  and  diligence  until  the  1 3th  February. 
During  the  interval  the  jostices,  Serjeants,  and 
other  sages  of  the  law,  both  of  the  realm  and  of 
the  civil  law,  were  charged  by  the  King  to  give 
their  faithful  advice  to  the  Lords  of  Parliament 
how  they  ought  to  proceed  in  the  said  appeal. 
Who  answered,  *  that  they  well  onderstood  the 
tenor  of  the  said  appeal ;  and  affirmed,  that  it 
was  not  made  nor  brought  according  as  the  one 
law  or  other  required.'  Upon  which,  the  said 
Lords  of  Parliament  having  taken  deliberation 
and  advice,  it  was  by  the  assent  of  the  King, 
with  their  common  accord  declared, '  that  in  so 
high  a  crime  as  is  laid  in  this  appeal,  and  which 
tenches  the  person  of  the  King,  and  the  estates 
of  this  realm,  and  is  perpetrated  by  persons 
who  are  peers  thereof,  together  with  others, 
the  cause  cannot  be  tried  elsewhere  bat  in  Par- 
liament, nor  by  any  other  law  or  court  except 
that  of  Parliament.'' 

The  articles  were  allowed  to  be  contrary 
to  the  common  law,  but  still  the  proceed- 
ing was  to  be  by  the  law  of  Parliament. 

"  And  that  it  belongs  to  the  Lords  of  Parlia- 
men  and  to  their  free  choice  and  liberty,  by 
ancient  custom  of  Parliament,  to  be  judges  in 
such  cases,  and  to  judge  of  them  by  the  assent 
of  the  King.*'(6) 

Thus,  in  the  earliest  instance  te  be 
found  on  our  records  you  have  both  pro- 

(a)  See  above,  p.  784. 
(6)  1  Pari.  Hist.  907,  808. 
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positions  established,  that  the  law  of  Far- 
uament  is  a  peculiar  law,  and  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  Sonses  of  Parliament  alone  to 
administer  it.  My  Lords,  there  is  a  legis- 
lative declaration  of  the  same  doctrine  by 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  I  will  show 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  same  reim, 
in  the  11th  of  Bichard  2, (a)  a  statutable 
allowance  of  this  very  doctrine ;  the  Act  is 
not  printed  with  the  statutes,  but  it  is 
clearly  an  Act  of  Parliament,  as  your 
Lordships  will  see  at  a  glance — 

*'In  this  ParliameDt,  all  the  Lords,  as  well 
spiritual  as  temporal  then  present  claimed,  as 
their  liberty  and  franchise,  tluit  the  great  matters 
moved  in  this  Parliament,  or  to  be  moved  in 
other  Parliaments  in  time  to  come  touching 
peers  of  the  land  should  be  agitated  (jdemesnez^, 
judged,  and  discussed  by  the  course  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  not  by  the  civil  nor  by  the  common 
law  of  the  land  used  in  other  lower  courts  iplu$ 
bas  courtes")  of  the  kingdom;  which  claim, 
liberty,  and  franchise  the  King  readily  {Jbenigne' 
meni)  allowed  and  granted  (^oUroia)  to  them  in 
full  Parliament." — £e  Roi  le  voeU 

[This  is  confined  in  terms  to  the  Hoase 
of  Lords ;  but  has  always  been  considered 
as  extending  to  matters  transacted  in  or 
by  authority  of  either  House. 

I  shall  next  show  your  Lordships  that 
invariably  the  judges  have  refused,  even 
when  consulted  by  the  House  or  Lords  or 
when  questions  of  privilege  have  occurred 
in  their  own  courts,  to  decide  upon  such 
questions.  The  first  instance  that  I  have 
met  with  upon  the  subject  is  one  which 
occurred  in  the  27th  of  Henry  4,  of  which 
an  account  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Coke's 
Beports.  (5)    Lord  Colce  says : — 

**Note,  the  privilege,  order,  or  custom  of  Par- 
liament, either  of  the  Upper  House  or  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  belongs  to  the  determina- 
tion or  decision  only  of  the  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment." 

And  he  then  states  the  case  of  the  Earls 
of  Arundel  and  Devonshire  (27  Hen.  6.), 
which  was  a  controversy  between  them  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ''for  their  seats, 
places,  and  pre-eminences  of  the  same." 
The  King  referred  it  to  the  judges  to 
examine  the  title ;  and  they  reported— 
<*  that  this  matter  (viz.,  of  honour  and  prece- 
dency between  the  two  Earls,  Lords  of  Parlia- 
ment) was  a  matter  of  Parliament,  and  belongs 
to  the  King's  Highness,  and  the  Lords  spiritiud 
and  temporal  in  Parliament,  by  them  to  be  de- 
cided and  determined." 

Upon  which  Sir  Bohert  Atkyns  observes, 
in  his  argument  for  Sir  W,  Williams  (c) : — 

**  One  would  think  this  were  a  strange  answer 
of  the  judges,  to  deny  their  advice.      Were 

(a)  Hot.  Pari.  8,  244.    Cited  in  Burdett  v. 
Abbot,  14  East,  22. 
(6)  18  Bep.  63. 
(c)  18  St.  Tr.  1427.    See  below,  826. 


they  not  assistants  to  the  Lords  in  matters  of 
law  ?  The  true  reason  of  their  declining  to 
give  their  advice  is,  it  was  a  case  above  them, 
and  not  to  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  law,  and  therefore  out  of  dieir  element, 
'  Quo  supra  nos,  nihil  ad  nos.'  Therefore 
their  answer  was.  That  it  was  a  matter  of  Par- 
liament, and  belonged  to  the  King  and  Lords, 
but  not  to  the  judges." 

Another  instance  *  is  found  in  Thorp's 
case,  (a)  which  my  learned  friends  say  I 
am  not  to  rely  upon ;  for  what  reason 
I  know  not.  The  House  of  Commons 
(in  31  &  32  H&n.  6.,  1464)  represented 
to  the  King  and  Lords  in  Parliament, 
that  Thomas  Thorp,  their  speaker,  was 
imprisoned,  and  they  prayed  his  dis- 
charge according  to  the  privileges  of  the 
House.  Bicha/rd,  Duke  of  York,  informed 
the  House  that  Thorp  was  taken  in  exe- 
cution at  his  suit,  in  an  action  of  trespass, 
and  prayed  that  he  might  not  be  dis- 
charged.   The  Lords — 

**  opened  and  declared  to  the  justices  the  pre- 
mises, and  asked  of  them  whether  the  said 
Thomas  ou^ht  to  be  delivered  from  prison  by 
force  and  virtue  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament 
or  no." 

The  judges,  after  deliberation,  answered 
and  said — 

"  that  they  ought  not  to  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, for  it  hath  not  been  used  aforetime,  that 
the  justices  should  in  anywise  determine  the 
privilege  of  this  High  Court  of  Parliament ;  for 
it  is  so  high  and  so  mighty  in  its  nature  that  it 
may  make  laws,  and  that  that  is  law  it  may 
make  no  law ;  and  the  determination  and  know- 
ledge of  that  privilege  belongeth  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Parliament  and  not  to  the  justices." 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  judges 
merely  refused  to  adjudicate;  but  they 
were  not  asked  to  decide;  they  were 
merely  requested  to  give  an  opinion,  and 
declined  aoing  so,  as  the  Judges  have  in 
later  times  on  questions  of  equity.  This 
was  the  interpretation  given  to  their  con- 
duct by  Lord  HUevhorough  in  Bwrdett  v. 
AJbhotiJ})    His  Lordship  says  that — 

«  the  question  was  not  addressed  to  them  as  to 
persons  who  were  to  determine  or  adjudge  upon 
It,  but  as  advisers  to  the  Lords  on  the  law. 
They  say  in  effect,  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  for 
us  to  enter  into ;  it  properly  belongs  to  your- 
selves ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  for  us  to  advise 
you  upon  it." 

In  the  case  of  Qeorge  Ferrws,(c)  which 
occurred  in  1542,  the  King  (Henry  %  in 


(a)  18  Bep.  68.  More  fully  in  1  Hats.  Pr. 
28,  from  Bot.  Pari.  5,  239,  and  in  Bohun's  Par- 
liamentary Debates,  276,  277.  See  as  to  this 
«ase,  Stubbs*  Constitutional  Histoxy»  8, 491. 

(6)  14  East,  29. 

(c)  1  Hats.  Pr.  56,  87,  citing  Holinahfld'a 
Chioniolei  edn.  1587«  vol.  8,  foL  988. 
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the  presence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
judges,  the  Speaker,  "and  other  the 
gravest  persons  of  the  nether  House/' 
thus  recognised  the  superiorilrr  of  the  law 
of  Farliainent  oyer  that  of  the  other 
conrts. 

'<  And  further  we  be  informed  by  oar  judges, 
that  we  at  no  tune  stand  so  highly  in  our  estate 
royal,  as  in  the  time  of  Parliainent ;  wherein  we 
as  head,  and  you  as  members,  are  conjoined  and 
knit  together  into  one  body  politic,  so  as  what- 
soever ofience  or  injury  (durinff  that  time)  is 
offered  to  the  meanest  member  of  the  House,  is 
to  be  judged  as  done  against  onr  person  and  the 
whole  court  of  Parliunent;  which  prerogative 
of  the  Court  is  so  great  (as  our  learned  council 
informeth  us)  as  Sni  acts  and  processes  coming 
out  of  any  other  inferior  courts  must  for  the 
time  cease  and  give  place  to  the  highest"(a) 

The  judges  concurred  in  this  declaration, 
and  your  Lordships  have  therefore  a 
declaration  by  the  King,  with  the  oon* 
currence  of  the  judges  that  what  was  done 
by  either  branch  of  the  Parliament  is  to 
be  considered  as  done  by  the  whole,  and 
that  all  other  courts  are  subordinate  to 
Parliament,  and  are  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  law  of  Parliament  as  the  superior 
court  shall  expound. 

"Sir  Edward  Montagu,  then  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  very  gravely  declared  his  opinion,  con- 
firming by  divers  reasons  all  that  the  King  had 
said,  which  was  assented  unto  by  all  the  residue, 
none  speaking  to  the  contrary." 

There  are  various  other  authorities  to 
the  same  effect.  Lord  Cok^  in  Fourth 
Institute,  15,  writes  thus : — 

**  And  as  every  court  of  justice  hath  laws  and 
customs  for  its  direction,  some  by  the  common 
law,  some  by  the  civil  and  canon  law,  some 
by  peculiar  laws  and  customs,  &c.  So  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament  suis  propriis  legi- 
bu8  et  C(m8uetudinibu$  subsiatit.  It  is  lex(^b)  et 
consuetudo  parliamentif  that  all  weighty  matters 
in  any  Parhament  moved  concerning  the  peers 
of  the  reahn,  or  commons  in  Parliament 
assembled,  ou^ht  to  be  determined,  adjudged, 
and  discussed  by  the  course  of  the  Parliament, 
and  not  by  the  civil  law,  nor  yet  by  the  com- 
mon laws  of  this  realm  used  in  more  inferior 
courts ;  which  was  so  declared  to  be  secundum 
legem  et  consuetudinem  parliamenti,  concerning 
the  peers  of  the  realm,  by  the  King  and  all  the 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal ;  and  the  like  pari 
ratione  is  for  the  Commons  for  anything  moved 
or  done  in  the  House  of  Commons:  and  the 
rather,  for  that  by  another  law  and  custom  of 
Parliament,  the  King  cannot  take  notice  of 
anything  said  or  done  in  the  House  of  Com- 


(a)  1  Hats.  Pr.  57. 

(6)  Opposite  these  words  in  the  margin  is 
**  Lex  et  coH$uetudo  parliamenti.  Ista  lex  ab 
,onmibtts  est  quterenda,  a  mnltis  ignorata,  a 
paucis  cognita."  The  same  words  are  in  Co. 
Litt  lib. 


mens,  but  by  the  report  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  and  every  member  of  the  Parliament 
hath  a  judicial  place,  and  can  be  no  witness. 
And  this  is  the  reason  that  judges  ought  not  to 
give  any  opinion  of  a  matter  of  Parliament, 
because  it  is  not  to  be  decided  by  the  common 
laws,  but  secundum  legem  et  consuetudinem 
parliamenti :  and  so  the  judges  in  divers  Parlia- 
ments have  confessed.  And  some  hold,  that 
every  offence  committed  in  any  court  punishable 
by  that  court,  must  be  punished  (proceeding 
criminally)  in  the  same  court,  or  in  some 
higher,  and  not  in  any  inferior  court,  and  the 
Court  of  Parliament  hath  no  higher.'' 

Lord  Goke  therefore  regards  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  branch  of  the  Court  of 
Parliament,  and  considers  that  this  Court 
has  exclusive  and  peculiar  jurisdiction 
for  the  administration  of  that  branch  of 
the  law. 

In  2  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  16,  s.  73,(a)  it  is 
said : — 

<<  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  highest 
regard  is  to  be  paid  to  all  the  proceedings  of 
eitiier  of  those  Houses"  (of  Parliament),  **and 
that  wherever  the  contrary  does  not  plainly  and 
expressly  appear,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  they 
act  withm  their  jurisiction,  and  agreeably  to  the 
usages  of  Parliament,  and  the  rules  of  law  and 
justice." 

Sir  William  BlacJestotie,  in  1  Comm.  164, 
after  stating  the  objection  made  by  the 
judges  when  called  upon  to  answer  in 
Thorp'9  case, (6)  says: — 

'*  Privilege  of  Parliament  was  principally 
established,  in  order  to  protect  its  members  not 
only  firom  being  molested  by  their  fellow  sub- 
jects, but  also  more  especially  from  being 
oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  Oown.  If, 
therefore,  all  the  privileges  of  Parliament  weie 
set  down  and  ascertained,  and  no  privilege  to 
be  allowed  but  what  was  so  defined  and  deter- 
mined, it  were  easy  for  the  executive  power  to 
devise  some  new  case,  not  within  the  line  of 
privilese,  and  under  pretence  thereof  to  harass 
any  refractory  member  and  violate  the  freedom 
of  Parliament.  The  dignity  and  independence 
of  the  two  Houses  are  therefore  in  great 
measure  preserved  by  keeping  their  privileges 
indefinite." 

The  dicta  of  judges  on  this  subject 
concur  with  the  opinions  of  text  writers. 
Be  Qrey,  C.J.,  says,  in  Brass  Orosby'a 
case : — 

<*ThiB  Court  cannot  take  cognizance  of  a 
commitment  by  the  House  of  Commons,  because 
it  cannot  judge  by  the  same  law ;  for  the  law 
by  which  the  Commons  judge  of  their  privileges 
is  unknown  to  us."(c)  "The  counsel  at  the 
bar  have  not  cited  one  case  where  any  court  of 
this  Hall  ever  determined  a  matter  of  privilege 

(a)  Vol.  8,  p.  ai9.  Leach's  ed.  1795. 
(6)  Bot  Pari.  5»  a39;  1  Hats.  Pr.  88;  Q.C. 
18  Bep.  68. 
(e)  8  WUs.  199 ;  S.a  19  St  Tr.  1148. 
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which  did  not  oome  incidentally  before  them."(a) 
"  Courts  of  justice  ha^e  no  cognisance  of  the 
acts  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  because  thej 
belong  ad  aliud  examen."(b) 

I  would  wish  to  draw  your  Lordship's 
notice  to  this  diotam  as  extremely  impor- 
tant with  reference  to  acts  of  either  Mouse  of 
Parliament.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Be  Qrejf 
seems  to  think  that  questions  of  priyi- 
leffes  incidentally  arising  might  be  con- 
sidered by  a  court  of  Common  law ;  but 
with  regard  to  acts  of  either  House,  he 
says : — 

"  Courts  of  justice  have  no  cognisance  of  the 
acts  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  because  they 
belong  ad  aliud  examen.** 

Now,  this  action  is  brought  for  an 
act  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  therefore  it  is  not  per  legem  hvjuace 
loci  that  it  is  to  be  determined.  And 
BUichetone,  J.,  there, (c)  referring  to  i2^ina 
V.  Paty,(d)  where  Holt,  C.J.,  differed  from 
the  rest  of  the  judges,  says :  — 

**  We  must  be  governed  by  the  eleven,  and 
not  by  thu  single  one." 

In  Begma  v.  Paty,  Powye,  J.,  said : — 

*'The  House  of  Commons  is  a  great  court, 
and  all  things  done  by  them  are  to  be  intended 
to  have  been  rite  acta,'\e) 

And  in  another  place  (/)  he  says  : — 

**  The  House  of  Commons  are  a  great  branch 
of  the  constitution,  and  are  chose  by  ourselves, 
and  are  our  trustees;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed, 
nor  ought  to  be  presumed,  that  they  will  exceed 
their  bounds,  or  do  an3rtbing  amiss." 

And,  he  said,(^) — 
*'  the  reason  why  there  were  no  precedents  of 
that  kind "  (of  inquiry  by  this  Court  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  House)  was  very  obvious, 
viz.,  "  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  put  the 
judges  upon  determining  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  privileges  they 
have  no  account,  nor  any  footsteps  m  their 
books  :  that  the  House  of  Commons  have  the 
records  of  them,  and,  as  occasion  requires,  search 
them  to  find  them  :  that  the  judges  cannot 
resort  to  those  records,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
indeed  impossible  for  them  to  judge  matters  of 
privilege." 

And  PoweU,  J.,  said  (h) : — 

"  The  Commons  have  also  a  power  of  judica- 
ture ;  and  so  is  4  Inst.  23. ;  but  that  is  not  by 
the  common  law,  but  by  the  law  of  Parliament, 

(a)  3  Wils.  202  ;  19  St.  Tr.  1160. 
(6)3     „      203;  19  St.  Tr.  1152. 


(c)  3  „  205 
(rf)  2  Ld.  Raym. 
(e)  2  Ld.  Raym. 
(/)  P.  1109. 
(tf)  P.  1110. 


8  St.  Tr.  46. 
1105. 
1108. 


2Ld.  Baym.  1110. 


to  determine  their  own  privile^."  He  said, 
''  this  Court  might  Judge  of  pnvilege,  bat  not 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." "  The  Court  of  Parliament,'*  he  said,(a) 
"  was  a  superior  Court  to  this  Court ;  and 
though  the  King's  Bench  have  a  power  to  pre- 
vent excesses  of  jurisdiction  in  courts,  yet  Uiey 
cannot  prevent  such  excesses  in  Parliament, 
because  that  is  a  superior  Court  to  them,  and 
a  prohibition  was  never  moved  for  to  the  Par- 
liament." 

Lord  Camden,  in  Entick  v.  Oarrington,(fi) 
after  stating  that  the  only  instance  of  a 
power  to  commit  without  a  power  to  exa- 
mine npon  oath  is  in  the  practice  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  says  : — 

**  But  this  instance  is  no  precedent  for  other 
cases.  The  rights  of  that  assembly  are  original 
and  self -created ;  they  are  paramount  to  our 
jurisdiction,  and  above  the  reach  of  injunction,, 
prohibition,  or  error." 

In  Com.  Dig.  Parliament  (G.  1.),  it  i» 
laid  down,  that— 

''the  Parliament  mis  propriia  legibua  et  can-- 
suetudinihua  subnstit." 

And  that — 

"all  matters  moved,  concerning  the  peers  or 
commons  in  Parliament,  ought  to  be  determined 
according  to  the  usage  and  customs  of  Par- 
liament, and  not  by  the  law  of  any  inferior 
court." 

And  the  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  in 
other  abridgments  of  the  law. 

The  principles  thus  recognised  by  judges 
and  writers  on  the  law  have  been  acted 
upon  in  many  cases.  And  first,  those 
instances  may  be  mentioned  in  which 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  have  been  sued  out 
upon  commitments  by  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. In  connexion  with  this  class  of 
cases,  that  of  Sir  Thomae  Darnel  and 
others,(c)  3  Car.  1.  (1627),  should  be  no- 
ticed.  To  writs  of  habeas  corpus  sued  out 
by  them,  returns  were  made,  stating  that 
they  were  committed  by  warrant  of  the 
Privy  Council;  and  the  Court  of  Eling'a 
Bench  held  that — 

"  if  a  man  be  committed  by  the  conunandment 
of  the  King,  be  is  not  to  be  delivered  by  a 
habeas  corpus  in  this  Court,  for  we  know  not 
the  cause  of  the  commitment." (cf) 

And  Hyde,  C.  J.,  said(e) : — 

*'  Mr.  Attorney  hath  told  you  that  the  King 
hath  done  it,  and  we  trust  him  in  great  matters, 
and  he  is  bound  by  law,  and  he  bids  us  proceed 
by  law,  as  we  are  sworn  to  do,  and  so  is  the 
King;  and  we  make  no  doubt  but  the  King, 


(a)  P.  1111. 

(6)  19  St.  Tr.  1047. 

(c)  SStTr.  1. 

(d)  P.  68. 
(«)  P.  69. 
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if  jou  seek  to  him,  he  knowing  the  cause 
why  joa  are  imprisoned,  he  will  have  mercy ; 
hat  we  leave  that.  If  in  justice  we  ought  to 
delirer  yon,  we  would  do  it;  hat  upon  these 
groands,  and  these  records,  and  the  precedents 
and  resolutions,  we  cannot  deliver  you,  hut  you 
must  be  remanded." 

This  decision  was  strongly  censored  in 
the  Honae  of  Commons  in  the  ensuing 
Fftrliament ;  and  an  article  (s.  2)  was  in- 
serted in  the  Petition  of  Bight  (1628), 
which  is  a  declaratory  Act»  to  prevent 
fluch  imprisonment  and  detention  in  fatore. 
Bnt,  although  this  exercise  of  power  by 
the  Grown  was  so  called  in  qnestion  and 
restrained,  the  rule  has  remained  unal- 
tered that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  may 
by  their  own  authority  commit,  and  that 
«uch  commitments  are  not  questionable  hy 
the  courts  of  law.] 

The  cases  to  which  I  am  now  to  draw 
TOur  attention  are,  where  commitments 
oy  either  House  of  Parliament  have  been 
recognised,  and  where  the  judges  said 
thev  could  not  inquire  into  the  merits  of 
such  commitments.  There  are  two  oases  of 
this  nature :  the  earliest  to  be  found  upon 
which  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed,  as 
they  occurred  during  the  time  of  the 
Bejpnblic,  but  worth  introducing,  because 
it  IS  well  known  that  Cromwell  was  eager 
to  have  justice  purely  and  properly  ad- 
ministered. As  far  as  was  consistent  with 
his  own  authoritv,  he  was  desirous  that 
tilie  law  should  nave  its  regular  course, 
and  he  prevailed  upon  several  upright  and 
earnest  judges  to  act  as  his  judges. (a) 

Lord  Denmjln,  G.J.  :  I  do  not  know 
that  you  can  state  that  CromtoaZZ  was  so 
very  eager  for  the  pure  administration  of 
justice ;  he  is  known  to  have  established 
Courts  of  High  Commission ;  and  the 
couplet  you  aJluded  to  yesterday,  and 
which  you  supposed  to  have  proceeded 
fh>m  Chief  Justice  Kelyng,  was  uttered 
by  Cromwell,  It  is  stated  by  Cla/revid(m, 
in  "The  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  that 
he  was  constantly  interfering(&) ;  and  when 
the  judges  maae  allusion  to  the  Great 
Charter,  he  gave  that  answer  which  you 
Itiou^ht  proper  to  apply  to  a  Chief  Justice 
of  this  Court. 

The  Attorney  General :  My  Lord,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  that,  whoever  might 
be  the  original  author  of  the  rhyme  on 
Magna  Charta,  it  was  adopted  by  Kelyng, 
though  a  Chief  Justice  of  this  Court,  and 
repeated  by  him  from  the  Bench.  What 
I  said  with  reference  to  Cromwell  was  this, 
that  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  own 
power,  he  manifested  an  anxiety  for  a 

(a)  See  5  St.  Tr.  985;  the  Interregnum, 
164S-60,  p.  172,  by  Inderwick. 

(6)  Clarendon  Hist.  Beb.,  zv.,  150.  Camp- 
bell's  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  1,  482. 


pure  administration  of  justice;  but  his 
own  power  sometimes  required  he  should 
establish  these  Courts  of  Hiffh  Commis- 
sion. Nevertheless,  I  think  sJl  historians 
are  agreed  that  he  was  desirous  that  the 
law  should  be  impartially  administered, 
and  fbr  that  purpose  he  employed,  and 
was  able  to  ootain,  the  services  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  Chief  Justice  BoUe,  and 
other  most  learned  and  virtuous  men. 

{Two  cases  of  haheae  corpus  on  commit- 
ments by  the  House  of  Commons  oc- 
curred in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Captain  8treater{a)  was  committed  by 
the  Sneaker's  warrant,  until  he  should 
be  delivered  by  order  of  Parliament. 
On  return  to  a  haheaa  corpus ,  and  argu- 
ment thereon,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
ordered  him  to  be  remanded ;  and  it  was 
8aid(&)  (apparently  by  BoUe,  C.J.)  :— 

"Mr.  Streater,  one  must  be  above  another, 
and  the  inferior  must  submit  to  the  superior ; 
and  in  all  justice,  an  inferior  court  cannot 
control  what  the  Parliament  does.  If  the  Par- 
liament should  do  one  thing  and  we  do  the 
contrary  here,  things  would  run  round.  We 
must  submit  to  the  legislative  power  ;  for  if  we 
should  free  jou  and  they  commit  you  again, 
why,  here  would  he  no  end ;  and  there  must  be 
an  end  in  all  things." 

And,  as  to  the  obiection  that  no  cause 
was  expressed  by  the  return,  the  eame 
judge  said  :— 

"  It*  is  true,  here  there  is  not.  We  are  judges 
of  the  law,  and  we  may  call  inferior  courts  to 
an  account  why  they  do  imprison  this  or  that 
man  against  the  known  laws  of  the  land  ;  and 
they  must  show  cause  to  any  man.  In  this 
case,  if  the  cause  should  come  before  us,  we 
cannot  examino  it,  whether  it  be  true  or  unjust : 
they  have  the  legislative  power.'Xc) 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament, 
another  hdbeas  corpus  was  sued  out,  and 
the  prisoner  admitted  to  bail.(i) 


(a)  Case  of  Captain  Streaier,  5  St.  Tr.  366. 

(b)  Page  386. 

(c)  "inie  legislative  power  appears  to  have 
been  mainly  relied  upon  by  the  Court  in  this 
argument.  Nicholas,  J.,  said  :  **  You  did  dis- 
tinguish between  an  order  and  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. Why  their  power  is  a  law,  and  we 
cannot  dispute  any  such  thing,"  p.  387.  And 
the  judge  cited  in  the  text  said  :  "  The  second 
thing  ihat  hath  been  objected  against  the  return 
was  by  Mr.  Freeman.  He  says,  the  Parliament 
hath  not  power  to  alter  the  laws.  Why,  they 
have  the  legislative  power,  and  may  alter  and 
order  in  such  sort  as  they  please,"  p.  886.  And, 
on  the  prisoner's  citing  the  case  of  Darnel 
and  others  (8  St.  Tr.  1),  the  same  judge  said : 
**  The  King  was  phuntiff  against  them,  and  he. 
was  but  a  feoffee  in  trust;  the  Parliameot  is 
plaintiff  against  you,  and  they  are  a  legislative 
power,"  p.  888.— (Note  in  9  A.  &  S.  58). 

((0  The  Protector  and  Captain  Streater, 
Style,  415 ;  cited,  5  Bt.  Tr.  405. 
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In  Sir  BobeH  Pye'e  caao,  oited  in  5 
St.  Tr„(a)  from  Ludlow's  Jfemoirs,  it  is 
mentioned^  as  a  proof  of  the  low  state  to 
whioh  tiie  Parliament  liad  fallen  before 
the  Bestoration,  that  when  Sir  Mohert 
Pye,  who  had  been  committed  by  their 
order,  was  bronght  before  the  Oonrt  of 
King's  Bench  on  Tiaheas  eorptu,  and  Judge 
Newdigate  asked  the  connsel  for  the  Com- 
monwealth why  it  should  not  be  granted, 
thej  answered  that  they  had  nothing  to 
say  against  iti  whereupon  the  judge, 
''ashfl^ed  to  see  them  so  unfluthfVQ  to 
their  trustj"  replied,  that — 

<<Sir  Bobert  Pye  being  oommitted  by  an 
order  of  the  Parliamentj  an  inferior  coart  could 
not  discharge  him." 

In  more  settled  times,  after  the  Bestora- 
tion,  Lord  ShafteshuryOb)  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  hj  the  fiouse  of  Lords,  on 
a  warrant  specifjpng  no  cause  but  **  high 
contempts  committed  against  this  House." 
On  argument  upon  return  to  a  haheas 
corpWy  he  was  remanded,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Jones,  J.,  after  allowing  that  such  a  com- 
mitment by  an  ordinary  court  of  justice 
would  have  been  bad,  said(e) : — 

«Bat  the  cause  is  different  irhen  it  comes 
before  this  High  Court  The  course  of  all  courts 
ought  to  be  considered,  for  that  is  the  law  of  the 
Court — Lane's  case,  2  Best— and  it  has  not 
been  affirmed  that  the  usage  of  the  House  of 
Lords  has  used  to  express  the  matter  more 
particularly  on  commitments  for  contempts,  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  take  it  to  be  according  to  the 
conne  of  Parliament.  4  Inst.  50.  It  is  said 
that  the  judges  are  assistants  to  the  Lords,  to 
mform  them  of  common  law ;  but  they  ought 
not  to  judge  of  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  of 
Parliament." 

And  Bamsford,  C. J.,  said : — 

"  This  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  cause, 
and  therefore  the  form  of  the  return  is  not  con- 
siderable." 

The  next  case  is  Begina  v.  Pa<y,  re- 
ported in  JjOTdBoAfmona^id)  The  original 
judgment  of  EoU,  C.J.,  in  that  case  has 
lately  been  published  from  a  manuscript 
copy (e) ;  but,  though  a  yaluable  document, 
it  does  not  materially  vary  from  the  re- 
ports before  published.  That  case,  no 
doubt,  is  an  extreme  one,  and  tries  the 


(a)  5  St.  Tr.  948  ;  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  S,  842, 
ed.  1698.    See  2  Sid.  179. 

(6)  6  St.  Tr.  1269 ;  S.C.  1  Mod.  144  ;  S  Eeb. 
798;  1  Freem.  458. 

(c)  6  St.  Tr.  1296. 

(<0  8  Ld.  Raym.  1105 ;  8.0.  14  St.  Tr.  849. 

(c)  "The  judgments  delivered  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt  in  the  case  of  Ashby  v.  White 
and  others,  and  in  the  case  of  John  PoJhf  and 
others.  Printed  from  original  MSS.  With  an 
introduction."  London,  1887.  See  Amonld's 
life  of  Penman,  2,  61. 


prmd^e  npon  which  suoh  deoLuona  have 

gone.  Po^had  been  committed  by  the 
peaker's  warrant  for  having  (contrary  to 
the  declaration,  and  in  contempt,  of  the 
House  of  Commons)  bronght  an  action 
against  the  late  constables  of  Aylesbury 
for  disallowing  his  vote  in  the  election  c€ 
members  to  rarliament.  If  there  was 
any  case  in  which  a  court  of  law  might 
justifiably  have  inquired  into  a  commit- 
ment by  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would 
have  been  this,  since  an  action  brought 
under  the  same  circumstances  had  been 
held  maintainable  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Ashbif  T.  WhUe.ia)  But  eleyen  of  the 
twelve  judges  agreed  that  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
case  of  a  parliamentary  commitment,  and 
could  not  discharge  the  prisoners.  Gouid, 
J.,  said(&) : — 

"  If  this  had  been  a  return  of 'a  commitment 
by  an  inferior  court,  it  had  been  naught,  be- 
cause it  did  not  set  out  a  sufficient  cause  or 
commitment ;  but  this  return  being  of  a  com- 
mitment by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is 
superior  to  this  Court,  it  is  not  reversible  for 
form.  And  that  answers  the  objections  to  the 
fonn  of  the  commitment.  We  cannot  judge  of 
the  priyileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
they  are  to  debate  them  among  ihemselTes. 
He  said,  it  was  objected,  that  by  Magna  Charta, 
c  29,  no  man  ought  to  be  taken  or  imprisoned 
but  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  that  the  answer 
to  this  was,  that  there  were  sereral  laws  in  this 
kingdom,  amon^  which  was  the  lex  parlkmenH  ; 
which  law,  as  it  is  said  in  the  4  Inst.  15, '  ofr 
omnibus  est  qtuerenda,  a  multis  ignorata,  a 
paucis  cognita ; '  and  that  it  was  uncertain  Uiat 
those  words  in  the  statute  of  Magna  Charta 
were  to  be  restrained  to  the  common  law.  He 
said  the  Parliament  had  laws  and  customs 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  this  was  declared  to 
be  secundum  legem  parliojnenti ;  and  that  the 
judges  ought  not  to  give  any  answers  to  ques- 
tions proposed  to  them  about  matters  of  pri- 
vilege, because  the  privileges  of  Parliament  are 
not  to  be  determined  by  the  conmion  law." 

He  then  commented  on  the  casea  of 
Lord  8haftesbury(c)  and  Sir  John  Ellioi,(d) 
and  concluded — 
"  that  no  habeas  corpus  would  lie." 

Powys,  J.  (whose  jud^ent  has  been 
partly  cited  already(e) )  said(/) : — 

**  Shall  the  Commons  hinder  a  man  from  pro- 
ceeding at  law?  Now,  in  general  speakiiig» 
that  is  the  only  use  of  privilege ;  and  the  mean* 
ing  of  privilege  is,  that  it  is  a  privilege  against 
the  course  of  law ;  such  in  the  privilege  of  mem- 
bers against  suits  at  law  to  be  brought  against 
them.'^ 

(a)  2  Ld.  Raym.  9S8  ;  S.C.  14  St.  Tr.  695. 

(6)  2Ld.Kaym.  1106. 

(c)  6  St.  Tr.  1269 ;  S.C.  1  Mod.  144. 

(rf)  8  St.  Tr.  898. 

Is)  See  above,  p.  791. 

(/)  2  Ld.  Baym.  1108. 
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And  Powett,  J,  (whose  Jadgment  also 
has  been  before  cited  (a) )  said  (6)  thai— 
« this  Court  might  judge  of  priTxlege,  bat  not 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Commons."  *'  If  the  j  "  (the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench)  ■"should  discharge  these  persons  that 
are  committed  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
breadi  of  priyilege,  this  would  be  to  take  upon 
thcmselres  directly  to  judge  of  the  priTileges  of 
Parliament.  This  want  of  jurisdiction  In  the 
Court  cures  all  the  fkults  in  the  commitment." 

Lord  SoU  differed  from  the  rest  of  the 
judges.  There  is  no  judge  who  ever  sat 
npon  the  English  Bench  to  whom  greater 
respect  is  due ;  there  was  never,  I  believe,  a 
more  learned  or  upright  jud^e :  but  he  was 
one  against  eleven ;  his  opinion  has  been 
constantly  over-ruled  from  the  time  that 
he  gave  it,  and  I  must  sav  that,  on  reading 
his  judgment,  which  I  have  done  again, 
and  a^ain  with  great  attention,  I  cannot 
find  that  he  lays  down  any  principle  upon 
which  his  opinion  can  be  supported.  He 
tries  to  distinguish,  but  in  vain,  between 
that  case  and  the  case  of  Lord  Shafteebury, 
which  he  would  not  over-rule.  The  reason 
he  assigns  is  this : — 

''If  the  votes  of  both  Houses  could  not  make 
a  law,  by  parity  of  reason  they  could  not  declare 
law."(c) 

But  this  is  an  incorrect  conclusion,  for 
every  court  which  administers  law  may 
declare,  though  it  cannot  make,  the  law. 
A  record  of  this  case  was  made  up  on 
mature  deliberation  had  by  the  ludges; 
and  the  reason  there  stated  for  the  deci- 
sion is— 

'*  quod  cognitio  causs  captionis  et  detentionis 
pnedicti  Johannis  Petty  non  pertinet  ad  curiam 
dicta  dominn  reginsB  coram  ipsA  regin4." 

la  Alexander  Mwrray* 8  cnse,{d)  on  return 
to  a  haheoB  corpus,  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Mwrrcuy  had  been  committed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  for  a  contempt,  and,  on 
motion  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  bail, 
this  Court  declined  to  interfere.  The 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  81  Gar,  2.  c.  2.  having 
been  cited,  Wright,  J.,  said:— 

**  It  has  been  determined  by  all  the  judges 
that  it  could  never  be  the  intent  of  that  statute 

(a)  See  above,  p«  791. 

(6)  9  Ld.  Kaym.  1110, 1111. 

(c)  2  Ld.  Baym.  1115.  The  corresponding 
passage  in  the  judgment,  as  published  from 
Holt's  MS.,  is, "  If  before  this  declaration  there 
was  never  any  privilege  or  right  to  appropriate 
to  the  House  of  Commons  a  jurisdiction  to 
determine  the  point  for  which  Faty  brought  his 
action,  there  can  be  none  now ;  if  ^ere  were 
it  ought  to  be  showed.  I  know  of  none,  nor 
did  ,any  man  ever  hear  of  it ;  the  claim  is  no 
older  than  the  declaration  which  was  made  the 
last  session  of  this  Parliament"  P.  57.  (Note 
in  9  A.  &  B.  57.) 

(cO  1  Wils.  S99. 


to  give  a  judge  at  his  chamber,  or  this  Court, 
power  to  judge  of  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  House  of  Commons  is  un- 
doubtedly an  high  court,  and  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  they  have  power  to  judge  of  their 
own  privileges ;  it  need  not  appear  to  us  what 
the  contempt  was,  for  if  it  did  appear  we  could 
not  judge  ttiereof." 

Deniaon,  J.,  added  :— 

**  This  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  pre- 
sent case;  we  granted  the  habeas  corpus  not 
knowing  what  &e  commitment  was,  but  now  it 
appears  to  he  for  a  contempt  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  what  those  privi- 
leges (of  either  House)  are  we  do  not  know,  nor 
need  |they  tell  us  what  the  contempt  was, 
because  we  cannot  judge  of  it ;  for  I  must  call 
this  Court  inferior  to  the  House  of  Commons 
with  respect  to  judging  of  their  privileges  and 
contempts  against  them." 

And  FoBtety  J.,  said  :— 

<*  The  law  of  Parliament  is  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land."(a) 

In  the  case  of  JBross  Oroehy,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  (&)  who  was  committed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  contempt  in 
holding  their  messenger  to  bail  for  having 
ezeouted  their  warrant,  a  habeas  eorpits 
was  sued  out  and  return  made ;  and  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  after  argument, 
remanded  the  Lord  Mayor,  JDe  Qrey,  C.  J., 
said  there  (c)  :-*• 

'<I  do  not  find  any  case  where  the  courts 
have  taken  cognisance  of  such  execution,  or  of 
commitments  of  this  kind;  there  is  no  prece- 
dent of  Westmmster  Hall  interfering  in  such  a 
case.  In  Sir  •/.  PastotCs  case  there  is  a  case 
cited  from  the  Tear  Book,((0  where  it  is  held 
that  every  court  shall  determine  of  the  privilege 
of  that  Court;  besides,  the  rule  is  that  the 
court  of  remedy  must  judge  by  the  same  [law] 
as  the  court  which  commits.  Now  this  Court 
cannot  take  cognisance  of  a  commitment  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  because  it  cannot  judge  by 
the  same  law,  for  the  law  by  which  the  Conunons 
judge  of  thar  privileges  is  unknown  to  us." 
**  How  then  can  we  do  anything  in  the  present 
case  when  the  law  by  whidi  the  Lord  Mayor  is 
conunitted  is  different  from  the  law  by  which 
he  seeks  to  be  relieved  ?  He  is  committed  by 
the  law  of  Parliament,  and  yet  he  would  have 
redress  &om  the  common  law  ;  the  law  of  Par- 
liament is  only  known  to  Parliament-men,  by 
experience  in  the  House.''     "The  House  of 


(a)  He  added,  *'  and  there  would  be  an  end 
of  all  law  if  the  House  of  Commons  could  not 
commit  for  a  contempt;  all  courts  of  record 
(even  the  lowest)  may  commit  for  a  contempt." 
(Note  in  9  A.  &  E.  58.) 

(6)  8  Wils.  188;  S.C.  S  W.  Bl.  754;  1» 
StTr.  1188. 

(c)  3  Wils.  pp.  199, 200, 203  ;  19  St.  Tr.  1148. 

(ci)  In  18  Bep.  64,  Coke  cites  a  case  as  Sir 
John  Faston's.  The  reference  is  to  12  £dw.  4.2. ; 
perhaps  Y.B.  Hil.  4  Edw.  4.,  48  A.  pi.  4,  is 
meant.    (Note  in  9  A.  &  £.  59.) 
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Commons  only  know  bow  to  act  within  their 
own  limits ;  we  are  not  a  court  of  appeal ;  we 
do  not  know  certainly  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  we  cannot  judge  of  the 
laws  and  priTiIeges  of  the  House,  because  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  those  laws  and  privileges ; 
we  cannot  judge  of  the  contempts  thereof ;  we 
cannot  judge  of  the  punishment  therefore/' 
"  Courts  of  justice  have  no  cognisance  of  the 
acts  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  because  they 
belong  ad,  aliud  examen." 

Oovld,  Bldohsione,  and  Nates,  JJ.,  ex- 
pressed similar  opinions. 

In  the  case  of  Alderman  Oliver, (a)  which 
was  the  same  in  its  oircnmstances  with 
that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  Crosby,  a  hahecu 
corpus  was  sned  out  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, and  a  like  jadgment  given  by  the 
nnanimoas  opinion  of  the  oarons.  In 
Bex  Y,  Flower, {h)  which  came  before  this 
Court  on  habeae  corpue,  BefMamm  Flower 
had  been  committed  and  fined  by  theHouse 
of  Lords  for  a  breach  of  their  priyileges, 
in  publishing  a  libel  on  the  Bishop  of 
LUmdaff,  Lord  Ken/yon  there  recognised 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  im- 
prison and  fine  for  contempt,  and  said : — 

"  We  were  bound  to  grant  this  habeas  corpus ; 
but,  having  seen  the  return  to  it,  we  are  bound 
to  remand  the  defendant  to  prison  because  the 
subject  belongs  ad  aliud  examen" 

And  Grose,  J.,  adopted  the  language  of 
De  Orey,  C.J.,  with  respect  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  CrosWs  case,(o)  that  the 
adjudication  of  the  House  on  a  contempt 
was  a  conyiction,  and  the  commitment  m 
consequence  execution ;  that  every  court 
must  be  sole  judge  of  its  own  contempts  ; 
and  that  no  case  appeared  in  which  any 
court  of  this  hall  ever  determined  a  mat- 
ter of  privilege  which  did  not  come  inci- 
dentally before  them.  In  Rex  v.  H6b» 
house  (a)  the  commitment  was  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  contempt  in  pub- 
lishing a  libel.  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  brought 
before  this  Court  on  habeas  corpus  and 
remanded.    The  Court  said : — 

*'We  are  not  authorised  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  anv  of  the  objections  taken  by  the 
gentleman  on  the  floor  to  this  commitment." 
"  The  cases  of  Lord  Shafteshurff{e)  and  Bex  v. 
Paiy,(J")  are  decisive  authorities,  to  show  that 
the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  cannot  judge  of 
any  law,  custom,  or  usage  of  Parliament,  and 
consequently  they  cannot  discharge  a  person 


(a)  2  W.  Bl.  758. 

(6)  8  T.R.  314 ;  S.C.  27  St.  Tr.  985. 

(c)  3  Wils.  199, 201, 202;  S.C.  19  St  Tr.  1148. 

((0  Bex  ▼.  Hobhouse,  S  Chitt.  Bep.  207  ; 
S.C.  (but  the  observations  of  the  Court  on  this 
point  not  reported)  8  B.  &  Aid.  480. 

(e)  6  St.Tr.  1269  ;  S.C.  I  Mod.  144 ;  8  Keb. 

(/)  9  Ld.  Raym.  1105  ;  S.C.  14  St.  Tr.  849. 


committed  for  a  contempt  of  Parliament.  The 
power  of  commitment  for  contempt  is  incident 
to  every  court  of  justice,  and,  more  especially,  it 
belongs  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  incompetent  for  this  Court  either 
to  question  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  a  commitment  for  an  oftenee 
which  the^  have  adjudged  to  be  a  contempt  of 
those  privileges." 

In  addition  to  these  authorities  which 
show  that,  on  habeas  corpus,  the  courts  of 
common  law  will  not  interfere  with  a 
commitment  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  appears  from  BusheWs  caBe(a)  and 
Hamond  v.  HoweWf))  that,  even  if  a  party 
were  discharged  on  habeas  corpus  in  such 
a  case,  no  action  would  lie  for  the  com- 
mitment. BusheU,  one  of  the  jurymen 
committed  by  the  court  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner at  the  Old  Bailej  for  acquitting 
Form  and  Mead,  and  discharged  subse- 
quently by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,(o) 
brought  an  action  against  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  recorder  for  false  imprisonment ;  and 
on  motion  in  K.  B.  by  the  defendants  for 
time  to  plead.  Hale,  U.J.,  Baid(<2)  that  the 
habeas  corpus  was  in  the  nature  of  a  writ 
of  error,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  an  erro- 
neous judgment  reversed,  an  action  for 
false  imprisonment  would  not  lie  against 
the  judge  or  against  the  officer. 

**  The  habeae  corpus  and  writ  of  error,  though 
it  doth  make  void  the  judgment,  it  doth  not 
make  the  awarding  of  the  process  void  to  that 
purpose ;  and  the  matter  was  done  in  a  court 
of  justice ;  they  will  have  but  a  cold  business 
of  it" 

Several  instances  may  be  put  in  which 
the  courts  would  not  adjudicate  upon 
privilege  in  an  action  for  a  thins  done  by 
either  House,  where  the  act  itseu  directly 
raised,  or  might  have  raised  the  question 
of  privilege.  In  Tosh's  case(0}  complaint 
was  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  that 
Tash  had  stopped  a  member  of  the  House 
going  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  had 
shut  the  door  upon  him.  He  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Commons  to  the  custody  of 
the  seijeant,  and  afterwards  brought  to 
the  bar,  and  discharged  upon  his  submis- 
sion and  payment  of  fees.  If  Tash  had 
brought  an  action  for  the  imprisonment, 
and  the  defendant  had  justified,  it  is 
clear  that  a  court  of  law  would  not  have 
inquired  into  the  legality  of  the  act  of 
the  House.  So,  if  a  party  be  taken  into 
custody  under  the  sessional  order  for  an 


(a)  1  Mod.  119. 
(6)  1  Mod.  184. 

(c)  BusheWs  case,  22  Car.  2,  Yanghan,  185; 
S.  C.  1  Freem.  1 ;  T.  Jones,  13. 
id)  Mod.  119. 
(0  (1608)  1  Hats.  Pr.  198  (edn.  1818). 
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obstraotion  in  the  lobby.  In  WiUiamg's 
ca8e(a)  a  person  was  committed  for  as-* 
saultin^  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Coke's  seryant(5) 
a  party  who  had  arrested  a  servant  of 
a  member  of  that  Honse  was  broneht  in 
custody  to  the  bar,  and  discharged,  pay- 
ing his  fees  :  in  each  case  without  previous 
a^udication,  warrant,  or  order.  Had  an 
action  been  brought  in  either  case,  and  a 
justification  pleaded*  the  question  of 
privilege  would  have  arisen  directly, 
though  there  had  been  no  specific  order 
or  abjudication  in  the  particular  case; 
but  the  authorities  already  cited  show 
that  the  court  could  not  have  inquired 
whether  the  ^vilege  existed.  The  pre- 
sent case  is  within  the  same  principle. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  judgments 
of  courts  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  are 
conclusive  against  all  the  world ;  and 
their  decisions  bind  courts  in  which  the 
questions  decided  arise  incidentally.  In 
many  instances  a  court  of  peculiar  juris- 
diction has  prevented  causes  which  were* 
properly  to  be  decided  there  from  coming 
before  any  other  tribunal.  First,  how 
has  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize  been 
dealt  with  P  It  can  be  tried  only  at  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  because  international 
law  is  difierent  from  the  common  law, 
and  the  administration  of  that  branch  of 
the  law  being  assigned  to  the  Court  of 
AdmiraltjII',  the  Court  alone  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  it.] 

[The  Attorney  General  here  complained 
of  indisposition,  and  said  it  would  be  a 
great  accommodation  to  him  to  be  allowed 
to  proceed  disencumbered  by  a  part  of 
his  professional  costume. 

Lord  Denmak,  C.J. :  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you  without  it. 

liord  Djbnmav,  C.J. :  We  should  con- 
sider it  a  very  sufficient  apology  for  de- 
parting from  anything  we  may  consider 
the  custom  of  the  Court. 

The  Attorney  General  having  retired, 
returned  in  a  short  time  without  his  Wig, 
and  addressed  the  Court  so  disencumbered, 
this  and  the  following  day.] 

[In  MUcheU  v.  Bomey{o)  the  defendant, 
under  a  plea  of  Not  Guilty  in  trover,  proved 
that  the  goods  converted  had  been  taken 
upon  the  surrender  of  St.  EiAstatvus,  and 
that  a  suit  for  condemning  them  was 
pending  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty ;  and 
the  question  being  one  of  prize  or  no 
prise,  which  the  court  of  common  law 
could  not  determine,  the  House  of  Lords 
decided,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  the  defendant 


was  entitled  to  judgment.  In  Home  v. 
Earl  Camden(a)  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  prohibited  the  Commissioners  of 
Appeals  from  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  who 
had  issued  a  monition  to  bring  in  the 

Erooeeds  of  property  claimed  as  prize; 
ut  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  reversed 
this  decision.  Lord  Camden  v.  Homs{h): 
and  the  House  of  Lords  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  King's  Bench,  Home  v. 
Eon  Camden.{c)  The  principle  was  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  case ;  but  this 
case  was  the  stronger,  because  the  (][ue8- 
tion  arose  between  two  British  subjects^ 
and  tJ^e  property  had  been  sold  pending 
the  suit.  Le  Cava  v.  Eden(d)  goes  further 
still.  That  was  an  action  for  false  im* 
prisonment,  and  it  appeared  that  the  im- 
prisonment took  place  by  the  capture  of 
a  ship  which  was  released  by  the  Court 
of  Admiralty ;  but  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  held  that  the  question  of  personal 
injury  was  incidental  to  that  of  prize  or 
no  prize,  which  could  not  be  decided  by 
a  court  of  common  law.  Lvndo  v.  Lord. 
Bodney(e)  supports  the  same  principle. 
Even  the  decisions  of  foreign  prize  courts 
are  bindiug  as  to  the  facts  found  by  them ; 
Oeyer  v.  Aguilar.{f)  Similar  decisions 
have  been  Riven  in  the  instance  of  the^ 
Ecclesiastical  Courts;  Bouchier  v.  Toy- 
l(yr,{g)  Frudham  v.  Phillip8(h)  :  of  judg- 
ments of  forfeiture  and  condemnation  m 
the  Excheauer;  Martin  v.  Wil8ford,{i) 
Hart  V.  ]li*Nama/ra,(f)  8coU  v.  Shear' 
mKin(h) :  of  acquittal  in  the  same  Court ; 
Coohe  V.  8hoU(i) :  (though  in  the  last  two 
cases  the  action  was  trespass,  and  the 
previous  judgment  was  in  rem) :  of  a  judg- 
ment by  commissioners  of  excise  ;  FuUer 
V.  Fotch.im)  It  is  true  that  a  stranger 
may  show  (though  a  party  to  the  judg- 
ment may  not)  that  the  judgment  was 
obtained  by  fraud,  as  was  said  in  Frudham 
V.  FhiUip8,{n)  and  in  the  Duchess  ofKvng^ 
stan*s  case.(o)  So  the  sentence  of  an 
Ecclesiastical  Court  in  a  suit  for  the  ful- 
filment of  a  contract  of  marriage  per  verba 
defutwro  was  held  binding  when  given  in 


ffl)  (1675)  I  Hats.  Pr.  9a. 
(6)  (1601)   1   Hats.  Pr.   112  and   113  (ed. 
1818). 
(c)  2  Bro.  P.C.  428. 

o    61686. 


(a)  1  H.  Bl.  476. 

(6)  4  T  Jl.  382. 

(c)  2  H.  Bl.  633  ;  S.C.  6  Bro.  P.C.  208. 

(rf)  2  Douff.  594. 

(e)  Note  fl]  to  Le  Caux  v.  Eden,  2  Doug. 
618. 

(/)  7T.B.681. 
Ig)  4  Bro.  P.  C.  708. 
(A)  Amb.  768. 
(0  Garth.  823. 

(f)  4  Price,  154  (note  to  Rex  v.  Horton), 
(A)  2  W.  Bl.  977 

(0  6  T.R.  255. 

(m)  Garth.  346 ;  S.C.  Holt,  287. 

(ft)  Amb.  763. 

(o)  20  St.  Tr.  587-45n. 

0  C 
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eridence  upon  non  asHimptU  in  an  action 
for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  Da 
Costa  V.  Villa  Eeal.(a)  In  BrUtavn  y. 
Kiwnairdi}))  a  conviction  by  a  magistrate, 
nnder  stat.  2  Qeo.  3.  c.  28.,  was  held  con- 
clnsiTO  proof  that  the  vessel  was  a  boat 
within  the  statute,  in  an  action  of  tres- 
pass for  taking  the  boat.  And  there 
Dallas,  C.J.,  referringto  asuggestion  that 
a  magistrate  might  seize  a  seventj-fonr 
gan  Biup  and  call  it  a  boat,  said— 

"  Suppose  such  a  thing  done,  the  conviction 
is  still  conclusive,  and  we  cannot  look  out  of  it." 

The  following  authorities  show  that, 
when  a  question  comes  incidentally  before 
a  court  not  having  original  jurisdiction  in 
the  subject-matter,  such  court  must  decide 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Court  which 
has  the  original  jurisdiction.  In  Jwoon 
T.  Lard  Byron  {c)  it  was  decided  that 
the  Spiritual  Court,  if  a  temporal  matter 
arise  incidentally  before  it,  must  decide  it 
according  to  common  law.  So,  if  the  tem- 
poral question  be  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must 
be  tried  by  the  same  evidence  as  at  com- 
mon law,  Skotter  v.  Friend.(d)  In  Barnes's 
case(e)  the  return  to  a  haheas  corpus 
^owed  a  judgment  by  the  warden  of  the 
Cinque  Forts,  under  which  the  party  was 
imprisoned  for  refusing,  upon  summons, 
to  restore  an  anchor  which  he  had  taken 
when  thrown  up  between  high  and  low 
water  mark.  This  judgment  no  court  of 
common  law  could  have  pronounced,  yet 
the  Coort  of  Kind's  Bench  held  it  a  good 
return,  it  being  alleged  on  it  that  the  pro- 
ceeding fuit  juxta  hges  marHimas.  The 
same  principle  appears  from  Oa/i*e  v.  Gap- 
P^f(f)  followed  by  Cfould  v.  Oawper.{g) 
In  the  latter  case  Lord  EVL&nborough  cited 
the  language  of  Blackstone,  3  Bl.  Comm. 
112,  where  it  is  sa;d  that  a  prohibition — 

**  may  be  directed  to  the  Courts  Christian,  the 
University  Courts,  the  Court  of  Chivalry,  or 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  where  they  concern 
themselves  with  any  matter  not  within  their 
jurisdiction ;  as  if  the  first  should  attempt  to 
try  the  validity  of  a  custom  pleaded,  or  the 
latter  a  contract  made  or  to  be  executed  within 
this  kingdom.  Or,  if,  in  handling  of  matters 
clearly  within  their  cognisance,  they  transgress 
the  bounds  prescribed  to  them  by  the  laws  of 
England ;  as  where  they  require  two  witnesses 
to  prove  the  payment  of  a  legacy,  a  release  of 
tithes,  or  the  like;  in  such  cases  also  a  pro- 
hibition will  be  awarded.  For,  as  the  fact  of 
signing  a  release,  or  of  actual  payment,  is  not 


(a)  9  Stra.  961. 
(6)  1  Br.  &  B.  482. 
(c)  2  Lev.  64. 
id)  2  Stik.  547. 
(e)  2  BoU.  Bep.  157. 
(/)  8  East,  472. 
(p)  5  East,  846. 


properly  a  spiiitoal  question,  but  only  allowed 
to  be  decided  in  those  courts,  because  incident 
or  accessory  to  some  original  question  cleaiiy 
within  their  jurisdiction;  it  ought,  therefore^ 
where,  the  two  laws  differ,  to  l^  decided  not 
according  to  the  spiritual,  but  the  temporal 
law;  else  the  same  question  might  be  deter- 
mined different  ways,  according  to  the  Court 
in  which  the  suit  is  depending,  an  impropriety 
which  no  wise  Government  can  or  ought  to 
endure,  and  which  is  therefore  a  ground  of 
prohibition." 

Owrter  v.  Crawley, (a)  a  judgment  of 
North,  C.  J.,  shows  the  same  principle.  It 
follows  that  this  Court  must  adopt  the  law 
of  Parliament,  alleged,  as  a  fact,  in  the 
plea,  and  admitted  by  the  demurrer. 

In  Bex  V.  WUJees  (b)  a  member  of  fbe 
House  of  Commons,  arrested  under  a  Se- 
cretary of  State's  warrant,  for  publish- 
ing a  seditious  paper,  brought  hal)eas 
corpus  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and  was 
discharged  as  being  privileged.  After- 
wards the  two  Houses  resolved  that  pri- 
vilege did  not  extend  to  cases  of  libel.(c) 
The  courts  of  law  would  now  act  upon 
those  resolutions,  and  disallow  the  claim 
of  privilege.  In  1769  Wilkes  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  House  of  Commons  for 
a  libel,  (<2)  and  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
solved that  he  was  incapable  of  being  re* 
elected  for  the  then  Parliament,  (e)  After- 
wards the  resolution  was  rescinded.(/) 
The  point  might  have  arisen,  or  might 
now  arise,  incidentally  before  the  common 
law  courts  upon  an  action  for  a  false  re- 
turn, or  a  double  return,  under  stat.  7  &  8 
Wm.  3.  c.  7.  ss.  2,  3 ;  and  in  such  case  tiie 
courts  would  clearly  be  boubd  by  the  re- 
solution of  the  House,  if  properly  placed 
on  the  record. 

Courts  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  interfere 
to  prevent  other  courts  from  acting  in 
matters  within  such  jurisdiction.  The 
House  of  Commons  might  therefore  have 
prevented  this  Court  from  proceeding  in 
the  present  case  had  that  been  considered 
an  expedient  course.  In  an  Anonymous 
case  in  Lane{g)  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
restrained  a  party  from  proceeding  in  tres- 
pass in  any  other  court  against  a  bailifif 
who  had  levied  an  amercement  und^  Ex- 
chequer process.    In  Oawihoms  v.  Camp- 


(a)  Sir  T.  Baym.  496. 

(6)  2  Wils.  161 ;  S.C.  19  St.  Tr.  981. 

(O  Nov.  24th  and  29th,  1768.  15  Pari.  HtsL 
1862, 1871.  See  Com.  Jonm.  29,  675;  Lorda' 
Joum.  30,  426. 

id)  Feb.  Srd,  1769.  16  Pad.  Hist  546; 
Com.  Joum.  82, 178. 

(«)  Feb.  17th,  1769.  16  Pari.  Hist  580; 
Com.  Joum.  32,  228. 

(/)  May  Srd,  1782.  22  Pari.  Hist  14H  ; 
Com.  Joum.  88,  976. 

(g)  Lane,  55;  S.C.  1  Boll.  Abr.  589. 
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hett(a)  the  some  practice  was  elaborately 
maintained  by  Eyre,  C.B.,  where  a  simil^ 
action  was  removed  fk-om  the  Common 
Fleas  into  the  Exchequer.  And,  in  on 
Anonymous  case  in  An8iruther,(h)  the  case 
Uuit  mentioned  was  acted  npon  by  Mac- 
donoMf  G.B.  In  these  cases  the  courts 
have  judged  of  their  own  pririlegas,  and 
have  asserted  them  by  preventing  other 
courts  from  interfering.  So  the  Court  of 
Chancery  will  not  allow  a  suit  (unless  by 
its  own  permission)  against  a  receiver  ap- 
pointed by  itself,  as  ejectment — Angel  y. 
Bimih.{e)  Ex  parte  Clarke  {d)  is  to  the 
same  effect.  In  Scroggs's  case, (e)  26  Gar.  2, 
a  seijeant-at-law  was  arrested  on  a  latitat 
at  the  door  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  discharged  him, 
and  said  that  they  would  commit  the  plain- 
tiff if  he  sued  the  sheriff  for  the  escape. 

In  Bigge'ecMe,  A.D.  1768,(/)  the  Lords 
ordered  a  person  into  the  custody  of  the 
Black  Bod  for  bringing  an  action  against 
a  justice  of  the  peace  who  had  appre« 
bended  him  by  command  of  the  House  for 
a  riot  at  the  door  of  the  House.  It  was 
likewise  a  proceeding,  not  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Lord  Eldon,  the  profound  lawyer  pre- 
siding in  the  House  of  Lords,  advised  the 
proceeding.  The  attorney  was  also  com- 
mitted to  Newgate,  and  the  plaintiff  in 
the  action  was  not  discharged  from  cus- 
stody  until  he  had  released  the  defendant. 
In  Hyde's  case,  A.D.  l78S,{g)  Mr.  Hyde 
was  committed  by  the  Lords  for  indicting 
a  constable  who  had  assaulted  him,  the 
assault  having  been  committed  in  pur« 
Buanoe  of  a  general  order  of  the  House  to 
refuse  admission  into  Westminster  Hall 
during  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  In 
1827  the  House  of  Lords  acted  upon  the 
same  principle  in  BelVs  case,(^)  where  the 
messenger  of  the  House  had  received  an 
umbrella  from  the  owner  at  the  door  of 
the  House,  and  had  not  returned  it,  and 
the  owner  sued  for  the  value  in  the  Court 
of  Bequests,  and  recovered.  The  House 
summoned  both  the  owner  and  the  clerks 
of  the  Court  before  them,  and  the  plaintiff 
was  discharged  on  his  submission,  and 
the  officers  upon  their  declaring  their 
Ignorance  of  tne  nature  of  the  summons. 
The  proceeding  might  have  been  the  same 
if  the  suit  had  been  in  a  superior  court. 

[Lord  D£KHAK,  C^. :  Had  the  mes- 
senger there  done  more  than  take  the 
ummrella  P] 


(a)  1  Anstr.  205ii. 

(6)  1  Anstr.  805. 

(c)  9  VcB.  335. 

id)  1  Bass.  &  Mj.  568. 

(c)  6  Bac. Abr.  580  (7th  ed.).  Privilege  (B),  2. 

(/)  Lords'  Joum.  82,  185,  187. 

(a)  Lords'  Journ.  38,  249,  251. 

(A)  Lords'  Joura.  59, 199,  206. 


All  that  appears  is,  that  it  was  dex>o- 
sited  in  the  usual  place,  and  not  returned 
to  the  owner.  But  the  question  clearly 
tnmedi  not  on  the  merits  of  the  particular 
case,  but  on  the  contempt. 

There  is  a  class  of  oases  in  which  it  has 
been  held  that  actions  of  this  kind  are  not 
maintainablCi  though  the  House  of  Par- 
liament has  not  interposed ;  and  this  to 
avoid  collision  on  questions  of  privilege. 
Before  stat.  7  &  8  Will.  3.  c.  7.,  in  Nevill 
V.  StroudXct)  the  question  arose,  but  was 
not  decided.  Ba/mardiston  v.  8oame,{h) 
which  has  been  relied  upon  for  the  plain** 
tiff,  was  a  decision  of  this  Court  that  an 
action  lay  for  deceitfully  making  a  double 
return:  but  that  judgment  was  reversed 
in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  by  six  judges 
against  two;  Bamardiston  v.  8oame(c): 
where  North,  C.  J.,  delivered  a  judgment 
fully  bearing  out  the  principle  now  con- 
tended for.  The  judgment  of  the  Exche- 
quer Chamber  was  affirmed  in  the  House 
of  Lords  after  the  Bevolution:  Barfiar" 
diston  V.  8oame[d) ;  upon  consultation  with 
the  judges.  The  doctrine  of  the  last  case 
was  acted  upon  in  Onslow's  ca8e,(e)  and 
recognised  in  Brideattab  v.  Morris(f)  with 
the  concurrence  of  Holt,  C.J.  It  is  true 
that  in  Wynne  v.  Middleton,(g)  Willes,  C.J., 
dissented  from  the  opinion  delivered  in 
Brideaux  v.  Morris  (/) ;  but  his  opinion  is 
contrary  to  repeated  decisions. 

Actions  for  things  don&  in  Parliament, 
or  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  have 
uniformly  been  held  not  to  lie,  and  judg- 
ments in  them,  if  obtaiued  by  the  parties 
suing,  reversed.  In  the  BisKop  of  Win^ 
Chester's  case(^)  the  bishop  was  proceeded 
against  in  the  Kind's  Bench  for  absenting 
himself  from  Parliament ;  and  he  pleaded 
to  the  jurisdiction,  that  such  offence  ought 
to  be  corrected  in  Parliament,  and  not 
elsewhere :  and  the  plea  was  allowed.  In 
Blowden*s  ca8e(t)  the  Attorney  General 
filed  an  information  in  this  Court  against 
Bhioden,  the  eminent  lawyer,  and  others 
for  departing  from  Parliament  without 
licence  :  Blowden  traversed ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  Mary,  dropped  upon  the  demise  of  the 


(a)  2  Sid.  168. 

(6)  2  Lev.  114  ;  S.C.  1  Frcem.  880,887,890, 
40;  3  Eeb.  865,869,  889,  419,  428,  439,442, 
586,  664  ;  PoUexfen,  470 ;  6  St.  Tr.  1068. 

(c)  6  St.  Tr.  1070. 

(d)  6  St.  Tr.  1117. 

(«)  2  Vent.  87 ;  S.C.  8  Lev.  29 ;  see  also 
Lord  Somers'  Tracts,  8, 271  (2nd  ed.  4to.  1812), 
and  14  St.  Tr.  707. 

(/)  2  Salk.  502;  S.C.  1  Lutw.  82;  Far- 
resley,  18.' 

(a)  1  WilB.  125  ;  S.C.  Willes,  597. 

(k)  4  Inst.  15;  T.  B.  Pascb.  8  Edw.  8.  fol. 
18  B.  pi.  32. 

(0  4  Inst.  17  ;  1  Pari.  Hist.  625. 

c  c  2 
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Crown.  It  cannot  be  inferred  tbatPIoto- 
den  meant  to  admit  the  innsdiction, 
thongh  he  shoved  by  his  plea  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  had  not  committed  the 
offence. 

In  Strode's  case(a)  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  prosecnted  in 
the  Stannary  Court  for  bringing  a  bill 
into  Parliament;  and  the  prosecution 
succeeded :  but  upon  this,  stat.  4.  Hen,  8. 
c.  8.  was  passed,  ayoiding  the  proceedings 
and  all  suits,  Ac,  for  the  future, — 
**  for  any  bill,  speaking,  reasoning,  or  declaring 
of  any  matter  or  matters  oonoerning  the  Par- 
iament  "C6) 

and  it  was  afterwards  resolved  by  both 
Houses(c)  that  this  extended  to  all  mem- 
bers in  all  Parliaments.  In  Sir  John  El- 
liot* $  case(c2)  the  Attorney  General  filed  an 
information  against  Sir  John  EUiot  for 
language  and  acts  which,  as  appeared  by 
the  inK>rmation,  had  been  spoken  and 
done  in  the  House.  The  defendant  pleaded 
to  the  jurisdiction.  The  judges  stated,  at 
the  opening  of  the  case,  that  they  had 
alrea<]^  considered  and  resolved  upon  the 
point,  and  that  they  should  hold  offences 
committed  criminally  and  contemptuously 
in  Parliament  punishable  in  another  Court, 
the  Parliament  being  ended ;  and  so  they 
ultimately  decided,  and  the  defendant 
was  found  guilty.  But  no  iudge,  even 
there,  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  they 
had  jurisdiction  over  acts  done  by  the 
whole  House:  it  was  admitted  that  there 
was  no  such  jurisdiction.  The  Long 
Parliament,  in  1641,  complained  of  this 
judgment,  as  against  the  law  and  privi- 
leges of  Parliament ;  and  it  was  reversed 
in  the  House  of  Lord8(6)  after  the  Besto- 
ration,  both  Houses  having  passed  resolu- 
tions against  it.  The  authority  of  Bex  v. 
Williamsif)  is  abandoned  on  the  other 
side.  There  the  defendant  was  indicted 
for  having  (when  Speaker)  published  Dan- 
g&rfield'e  Narrative  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  pleaded  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion ;  the  Attorney  General  demurred ; 
and  the  Court  gave  judgment  immediately, 
interrupting  Follexfen  upon  his  using  the 
words  *•  The  Court  of  Parliament."(^)  The 
defendant's  counsel  declined  to  go  on; 
judgment  was  given  for  the  Crown ;  and 
the  defendant  was  fined  10,0001.  The 
House  of  Commons,  after  the  Bevolution, 
resolved  that  the  judgment  was  illegal, 


(a)  1  HaU.  Pr.  85. 
(6)  Statutes  Revised,  2nd  ed.  1,  342. 
(e)  1667.    Com.  Joom.  9,  19 ;  Lords'  Jonm. 
12,  166. 

(rf)  8  St  Tr.  291. 

(•)  See  8  St.  Tr.  819,  888. 

,.(/)  «  Show.  471 ;  S.C.  Comb.  18 ;   18  St.  Tr. 
1869. 

(g)  18  St.  Tr.  1487. 


and  against  the  freedom  of  Parliament,  (a) 
That  was,  indeed,  the  act  of  only  cue 
branch  of  the  Legislature  ;  but  \h.Q  bill  of 
Bights,  Stat.  1  Will.  ^  Mar,  boss.  2.  c.  2., 
recites  as  one  of  the  grievances  committed 
under  Jamee  2.,  prosecutions  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  for  matters  and  causes 
cognisM>le  only  in  Parliament;  and  de- 
clares that  debates  or  proceedings  in  Par- 
liament oueht  not  to  be  impeached  ov 
questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of 
Parliament;  The  decision  was  not,  in- 
deed, actually  reversed ;  nor,  in  strictness, 
was  it  erroneous,  for  the  plea  was  to  the 
jurisdiction,  and  not  in  bar,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been:  so  that  the  defence  was  not 
formally  on  tho  record.(&)  But  it  is  ad- 
mitted here  that,  in  principle,  that  deci- 
sion cannot  be  supported:  and  such  an 
admission  is  conclusive  against  the  plain- 
tiff. The  act  complained  of  here  is  as 
much  done  by  the  whole  House  of  Com- 
mons as  the  publication  by  the  Speaker  in 
£60  V.  WiUiam$.(c)  No  just  distinction 
can  be  suggested  between  criminal  and 
civil  proceedings :  if  there  be  no  criminal 
liabihty  there  can  be  no  civil  liability. 

There  has  been  a  suspicion  that  this 
prosecution  against  Sir  WHUam  WiUiaft^ 
was  collusively  instituted  and  defended. 
I  am  aware  that  his  descendant,  whom  I 
saw  in  Court  here  to-day,  but  who,  I  be- 
lieve, has  now  withdrawn,  most  indig- 
nantly repels  the  charge,  and  he  has  fur- 
nished me  with  documents  which  most 
undoubtedly  prove  that  at  all  events  the 
forms  were  gone  through  of  the  rayment 
of  the  8,000L  by  him  to  the  King.  Having 
so  great  a  respect  for  that  descendant  of 
his  who  does  so  much  honour  to  the 
family,  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to 
suppose  that  there  could  be  any  founda- 
tion for  the  charge.  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing,  however,  that  Sir  WiUiam  TFil- 
Itame  suddenly  became  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  when  Jamee  2.,  wa» 
very  much  encouraged  and  petted  by  that 
sovereign  after  the  fine  had  been  paid, 
and  was  employed  by  him  as  one  of  the 
coxmsel  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  Seven 
Bishops,  where  I  must  say,  and  if  niy 
right  honourable  friend  Mr.  WtJUoun^ 
Wynne  were  present  I  should  say  that 
his  conduct  to  the  venerable  defendants 
was  harsh,  overbearing,  and  insolent.(<i} 

My  Lords,  it  is  not  impossible,  consi- 
dering what  was  verv  commonly  done  at 
that  time  of  day,  that  this  prosecution 
may  really  have  been  collusive,  although 
I  do  not  by  any  means  aver  that  it  was  so. 

1^ 

(O 
1869. 

(d)  12  St.  Tr.  188.  Sir  W.  WiUiams  i^ 
peand  for  the  Crown  as  Solicitor  GeneraL 


1689.    Com.  Joam.  10,  216, 

18  St.  Tr.  1877. 

2  Show.  471 ;  S.C.  Comb.  18  ;  13  St.  Tr. 
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A  onrionB  instance  of  a  coUoBire  proceed- 
ing  of  the  same  sort  occurs  abont  the 
same  time  in  the  case  of  Skinner  y.  Ea$t 
India  Company, {a)  There  Sir  Sanniel 
Bamardiaton,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  fined  by  the  Lords  3001., 
put  into  the  oastody  of  the  Black  Bod, 
and  ordered  to  be  detained  till  the  fine 
was  paid.  It  happened  that  one  morning 
he  was  desired  by  the  gaoler  to  go  at 
liberty,  because  the  fine  had  been  paid. 
He  knew  nothing  of  it ;  he  had  never  paid 
it,  nor  anybody  with  his  consent  or  pri- 
vity. The  payment  of  the  fine  turned 
out  to  be  a  mere  sham ;  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  prop  up  the  assumed 
power  claimed  by  the  Lords  of  committing 
xmder  these  circumstances,  that  they  had 
gone  through  the  form  of  pretending  that 
the  fine  they  had  imposed  had  been  paid. 
Sir  8amud  BamaardiHon  being  called  be- 
fore the  Commons  and  taxed  with  haying 
paid  it,  utterly  denied  all  knowledge  of 
it,  and  he  makes  a  speech,  in  which  he 
declares  his  belief  that  his  fine  had  neyer 
been  paid  at  all.  I  may  likewise  remind 
your  Lordships  that  about  ihat  time  it 
was  not  unusual,  by  way  of  establishing 
an  illegal  toll,  for  the  Attorney  General 
coUusiyely  to  file  a  quo  warra/nto,  and  to 
confess  the  fictitious  title  set  up  by  the 
plea  in  support  of  it. 

Li  Jay  y.  Tophamijbl)  the  defendant  was 
sued  for  false  imprisonment;  he  pleaded 
to' the  jurisdicbion,  that  he  was  seijeant- 
«t-arms  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
liad  taken  the  plaintiff  by  order  of  the 
House.  The  plaintiff  demurred  to  the 
plea,  as  being  pleaded  after  full  defence, 
And  yet  not  answering  all  the  declaration ; 
and  there  was  judgment  of  respondeat 
'Onster,  After  the  Keyolution,  this  case 
was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  defendant's  petition,  and  referred 
to  a  committee  of  privileges.  The  House 
resolved  that  the  judgment  was  illegal. (c) 
The  two  surviving  judges,  Pemberton  and 
Jonee,  being  brought  before  the  House, 
defended  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
the  plea  should  not  have  been  to  the  juris- 
diction :  but  they  admitted  folly  that  the 
defence  was,  if  properly  pleaded,  a  valid 
one.  In  fact,  however,  it  seems  that 
there  was  a  plea  in  bar,  which  was  over- 
ruled, as  appears  from  NelBon,{d)  and  from 

(a)  S  Hats.  Pr.  845,  4th  ed.  1818,  868  ;  S.C 
•  St.Tr.  711. 

(6)  Note  (a)  to  BurdeH  v.  Abbot,  14  East, 
102. 

(c)  12  St.  Tr.  821. 

(<0  3  NeU.  Abr.  1248  wm  referred  to,  but 
Verdan  v.  Topham  (1681),  T.  Jones,  208,  is 
the  ease  there  named,  and  it  saya  nothing  abont 
a  pita  in  bar.  The  resolution  of  the  House, 
**  that  the  judgment  given  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  in  Baster  Term,  84  Car.  2  Begis, 


Topham't  petition.(a)  The  two  judges, 
therefore,  had  knowingly  violated  the  law 
to  gratify  the  Court  party,  and  were  not 
treated  with  undeserved  severity  by  the 
Commons.  The  record  is  not  in  the  Trea- 
sury; it  was  taken  up  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  occasion  of  the  petition, 
and  probably  not  returned.  Verdon  v.  Top- 
hamlb)  was  an  action  of  the  same  kind 
against  the  same  party :  there  was  a  plea 
to  tiie  jurisdiction,  and  judgment  of  re- 
epondeat  ouster;  but  little  else  appears. 
Lord  Peterborough  v.  WiUiam8(o)  was  an 
action  of  scandalwn  magnaium  against 
WiUiame,  the  Speaker,  for  reflections  on 
the  plaintiff  contained  in  Dangerfield's 
Narrative.  The  same  matter  was  pleaded 
as  in  Bex  v.  WHliamiyd) ;  bnt  it  does  not 
appear  that  judgment  was  given ;  a  sum 
or  money  is  supposed  to  have  been  paid 
to  Lord  Peterborough,  and  the  suit  seems 
to  have  been  compromised.  Dangerfidd 
himself  was  prosecuted,  1  Jos.  2.,  for  pub- 
lishing the  Narrative,(d)  and  convicted ; 
but  whether  the  circumstances  of  the 
publication  afforded  any  defence  under 
privilege  does  not  appear.  The  severity 
of  the  punishment,(/ )  however,  shows  the 

upon  the  plea  of  John  Topham  (at  the  suit  of 
John  Jay)  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Court ; 
and  also  the  judgments  giTen  against  the  said 
Mr.  Topham  at  Ue  suit  of  Samuel  Verdon  (and 
others  named),  were  illegal,  &c.,"  was  passed  on 
July  6,  1689  (Com.  Joum.  10,  210).  This 
resolution  says  nothing  of  pleas  in  bar;  and 
the  judges  were  not  ealled  upon  to  explain  until 
July  10th  (Com.  Journ.  10,  213).  The  judges 
were  not  asked  to  give  any  reasons  for  having 
given  judgments  overruling  pleas  in  bar,  nor 
was  it  alleged  that  anv  suoh  judgments,  if  given, 
were  llIegaL  The  House,  on  July  19,  1689, 
(Com.  Journ.  10,  227),  resolved  <*that  Sir  Fran- 
cis Pemberton  giving  judgment  to  overrule  the 
plea  to  the  jurtsdietion  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  in  the  case  between  Jay  and  Topham, 
has  broken  the  privileges  of  this  House."  There 
was  a  like  resolution  as  to  Sir  Thomas  Jones ; 
and  it  was  ordered  "that  Sir  Francis  Pember- 
ton be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  serjeant- 
at-arms  attending  this  House,  for  his  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  this  House  in  giviog  judgment 
to  overrule  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Kinff*s  Bench  in  the  case  between  Jay 
and  Topham.  The  like  order  was  also  made 
as.to  Sir  Thomas  Jones.  See  also  the  copy  of  the 
record  in  14  East  102n,  and  Foss,  Judges,  7, 153. 

(a)  Com.  Joum.  10, 164. 

(6)  T.  Jones,  208. 

(c)  (1686)  2  Show.  505  ;  13  St.  Tr.  1487. 

(d)  18  St.  Tr.  1869 ;  S.C.  2  Show.  471 ; 
Comb.  18. 

(e)  (1685)  Rex  v.  Dangerfield,  3  Mod.  68  ; 
11  St.  Tr.  503 ;  Macaulay's  Histoiy,  1,  488. 

(/)  He  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  500/., 
to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  whipped 
from  Aldgate  to  Newgate  and  Newgate  to 
Tyburn. 
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feeling  which  existed  as  to  the  publication, 
at  the  time  of  the  triali  and  tne  spirit  in 
which,  probably,  the  proceedings  were 
conducted.  All  the  cases  that  occurred 
in  the  rei^n  of  James  2.  must  be  considered 
as  authorities  in  support  of  the  position 
for  which  I  contend,  for  all  the  proceed- 
ings haTe  been  reprobated  in  all  succeed- 
ing times. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  cases  of  this 
period  is,  that  no  criminal  or  civil  lia- 
bility is  incurred  for  acts  done  by  the 
authority  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 
It  is  true  that  the  .Bill  for  reversing  the 
judgment  against  WtUiafM  was  not  car- 
ried. It  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  not  the  Upper  House.  The  reason  is 
supposed  to  have  been  that  it  was  meant 
to  indemnify  Williamef  but  that  there  was 
no  fund.  It  was  thought  hard  that  Sawyer, 
the  Attorney  G-eneral,  should  be  made  to 
furnish  the  mdemnity ;  and  he  had  friends 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  proposed  Act 
was,  in  its  nature,  private ;  but  the  prhi- 
ciple  of  the  decision  had  been  disaffirmed 
by  the  Bill  of  Eights. 

Since  the  Revolution  there  has  been  only 
one  instance  in  which  actions  have  been 
brought  for  uiything  done  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  House^  namely,  the  case  of  Sir 
Francis  JBurdett.  Bwrdett  v.  Ahhoiia)  was 
an  action  of  trespass  against  the  Speaker 
for  false  imprisonment ;  and,  in  principle, 
it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  an  action 
on  the  case  for  libel.  Holroyd,  who  was 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  argued  that  the 
common  law  courts  could  judge  of  the  law 
of  Parliament  upon  the  question  arising 
incidentally;  but  he  failed  to  show  that 
the  qneetion  there  did  arise  incidentally. 
The  Attorney  General,  Sir  F.  Oibhs,  showed 
that  the  case  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  had  arisen  upon  habeas 
corpus.  And  that  proposition  was  adopted 
by  the  judges,  who  held  that  the  question 
arose  as  directly  in  the  case  before  them 
as  it  would  have  done  on  a  proceeding 
upon  haheas  corpus.  So  here  the  case  is 
as  if  the  House  of  Commons  had  com- 
mitted the  plaintiff  for  sning,  and  he  had 
brought  himself  up  by  Tuibeas  corpus.  In 
BurdettY.  Colman(h)  the  action  was  against 
an  officer  of  the  Honse :  the  same  defence 
was  pleaded  as  in  the  former  case;  but 
the  plaintiff  new  assigned  for  ezceds,  and 
the  defendant  had  a  veordict.  That  case 
was  also  taken  up  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
for  judgment  non  dbstaaUs  veredicto  i  and 
in  that  also  it  was  held  that  the  complaint 
was  answered,  and  that  the  warrant  of 
commitment  would  have  sufficed  on  return 

(a)  In  K.B.  14  East,  1 ;  in  Exch.  Oh.  4  Taunt. 
401 ;  in  Bom.  Proc.  5  Bow.  165. 

(6)  In  E.B.  14  East,  163 ;  in  Dom.  Proe.  5 
w.  170. 


to  a  haheas  corpus.  Now  the  decisions 
must  have  been  the  same,  if  the  actions 
had  been  in  case  for  publishing  the  war- 
rant, which  was  primd  facie  a  libel,  and 
the  defendants  had  justified  under  the 
order  of  the  House.  Now  Burdeit  v.  CoU 
inan,(a)  1  think,  is  material  to  show  that 
there  is  no  distinction  between  an  officer 
of  the  House  and  a  member  of  the  House ; 
that  where  the  member  has  protection, 
the  officer  has  the  like  protection  ;  that  the 
question  presented  to  the  Court  is  pre- 
cisely the  same,  whether  the  action  is 
brought  against  an  officer  of  the  House  or 
a  member  of  the  House. 

Lord  Denman,  C.J. :  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  make  the  observation 
that  Burdett  v.  Colman  did  not  go  beyond 
this  Court.  It  was  tried  upon  a  new  assign* 
ment  before  Lord  EUenborough. 

Lord  Bbougham  :  It  never  came  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  I  was  counsel  in  Ptw- 
dett  V.  Ahbot.  Mr.  Clifford  argued  it  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  he  died 
before  1817.(6) 

Lord  Dekman,  C.J. :  It  is  better  to  have 
these  things  set  right,  (c) 

Attorney  Oeno'ol :  1  am  much  obliged  to 
your  Lordship  for  correcting  me  if  I  have 
fallen  into  any  error.  I  have  taken  the 
best  pains  I  could  to  be  accurate.  The 
report  is  in  5  Dow,  165,  from  which  it 
appears  that  both  cases  were  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  Bwrdett  v.  Abbot  and  Bwr* 
dett  V.  Colman.  They  came  on  together ; 
so  it  appears  by  the  report  that  is  in  my 
hand. 

Coleridge,  J. :  If  so,  I  suppose  you  find 
the  judgment  in  both. 

Attorney  General:  Burdett  v.  Ahhot  and 
Burdett  v.  Colman  are  both  reported. 

Lord  Denman,  C.J. :  It  is  desirable  to 
know  how  the  fact  was.  In  Burdett  v. 
Colman  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the 
soldiers  was  decided ;  they  were  called 
in ;  that  was  made  a  great  point. 

Attorney  General:  After  the  verdict  as 
to  the  excess  in  Burdett  v.  Colman,^  and 
error  brought  in  both  cases,  there  is  no 
distinction  made  between  the  two  in  argu- 
ment. In  Burdett  v.  Colman  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  distinction,  if 
it  could  have  been  supported,  between  ^ 
ministerial  servant  of  tne  House  and  the 


(a)  In  E.B.  14  East,  168 ;  in  Dom.  5  Proe. 
5  Dow.  170. 

(b)  Lord  Brongham,  who  was  sittthg  on  the 
Bencb,  stated  that  Burdett  v.  Colman  nevsr 
went  to  the  House  of  Lords;  that  he  was 
coimsel  in  Burdett  v.  Abbot,  and  that  CtifibTd» 
who  argned  it,  died  before  1817.  His  Lord- 
ship, however,  on  the  following  morning  staled 
that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  Conitaay 
had  argned  the  case  in  the  House  of  Lords.**-* 
(Note  by  reporters,  2  P.  ft  D.  84.) 

(e)  See  below,  p.  824. 
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Speaker  or  the  members  of  the  House ; 
but  it  was  held  that  the  protection  applied 
to  the  officers  of  the  Hoase  just  as  much 
as  to  the  members  of  the  House,  and  there- 
fore the  case  of  Burdett  t.  Gohncm  must  be 
considered,  I  apprehend,  on  all  fours  with 
8iockdale  y.  Hansard. 

Msjij  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
such  actions  would  have  been  brought  if 
they  had  lain.  In  Shirley  t.  FiMg  (a)  the 
defendant,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  being  served  with  an  order  of 
the  House  or  Lords  to  answer  a  petition 
of  appeal  by  the  plaintiff,  referred  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  his  privilege. 
The  plaintiff  was  arrested  under  me 
Speaker's  warrant,  but  escaped.  A  fresh 
warrant  issued  against  him,  and  his  four 
counsel^  Fetnherton,  OkurchiU,  Peckf  and 
Porter,  were  taken  into  custody  by  the 
serjeant-at-arms,  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Four  writB  of  haheaa  corpus  before  the 
House  of  Lords  were  taken  out,  but  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  refused  to  obey. 
The  main  question  between  the  two  Houses 
was  settled  at  a  laterperiod.  No  doubt 
the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  wrong.  Had  there  been  any  remedy 
by  action,  the  parties  arrested  would  have 
availed  themselves  of  it,  as  they  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  their 
riffhts.  But  no  such  proceeding  took  place. 
The  cases  mentioned  on  the  other  side,  of 
abuses  of  privilege,  confirm  this  argu- 
ment :  the  greater  the  abuses,  the  stronger 
is  the  argument  from  the  absence  of  any 
proceeding  for  a  remedy  by  action.  LMs' 
ion,  speaking  of  the  statute  of  Merton, 
says(&j  that  the  not  bringing  an  action 
where  it  might  be  brought  if  maintain- 
able, is  strong  proof  that  no  such  action 
lies.  The  .omission,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any 
dread  entertained  of  the  House,  because 
no  such  feeling  has  prevented  the  suing 
out  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 

I  proceed  to  review  the  cases  from 
which  it  supposed  a  contrary  doctrine  is 
to  be  inferred,  but  I  would  venture  to  say, 
my  Lords,  that  in  no  one  of  those  cases  is 
there  to  be  found  anything  to  shake  the 
authority  of  the  cases  on  which  I  rely. 
In  AUoylVs  case,(c)  17  ESajo,  4t,,  Atwyll,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  com- 
plained to  the  House  that  writs  of  fi.  fa, 
and  ca,  sa,  had  been  sued  out  against  mm 
in  the  Exchequer.  What  took  place  was 
a  conference  between  the  two  Houses,  the 
result  of  which  was  an  order  by  Parliament 
in  the  form  of  an  Act,  with  the  Koyal  Assent, 
that  the  writs  should  be  superseded  till 
the  end  of  that  Parliament,  saving  to  the 


(a)  est.  Tr.  1121. 

(6)  Sect.  108,  Co.  Litt.  80fr. 

(c)  1  Uata.  FT.  48 ;  Bot.  Pari.  6, 191. 


judgment  creditor  his  execution  after  that. 
One  object  of  this  Act  was,  that  the  judg- 
ment creditor  might  have  justice  ;  for,  till 
stat.  2/ac.  1.  c.  18.,  a  discharge  by  privilege 
put  an  end  to  the  debt,  though  now,  by 
that  Act,  the  debt  is  revived  after  the  end 
of  the  Parliament,  (a)  Therefore,  in  par- 
ticular cases  it  was  customary  to  pass  Acts 
for  preserving  the  creditors'  remedy,  when 
members  were  discharged  by.  privilege. 
But  no  inference  arises  from  this  in  favour 
of  the  power  claimed  for  the  common  law 
courts.  La/rlce*s  case, (6)  Glerh's  case,(c) 
and  Hyde's  oase,((Q  are  to  be  explained  on 
the  same  ground.  In  the  Prior  of  MaU 
ton's  case(e)  an  action  was  commenced 
against  the  defendant  for  arresting  the 
prior,  by  his  horses  and  harness,  on  his 
return  from  Parliament,  the  writ  reciting 
that  members  ought  to  be  fr^e  in  vem&n£> 
ad  eadem  Parliamenta,  ibidem  morando  ex 
easinderedeundo.  What  the  result  was  does 
not  appear;  the  case,  therefore,  proves 
nothing.  In  Trewynnard's  case(/)  the 
sheriff  was  sued  for  an  escape  from  final 
process,  and  the  defendant  pleaded  that, 
while  Trewynna/rd,  the  prisoner,  was  in  his 
custody,  he  was  discharged  by  the  King's 
writ  of  privilege,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  arrested  while  coming 
to  Parliament.  The  plea  was  demurred 
to,  but  there  was  no  judgment,  so  that 
the  case  proves  nothing.  But  an  argu- 
ment for  the  sheriff  is  extant  in  Dyer,{g) 
containing  this  passage : — 

**  Although  Parliament  should  err  in  granting 
this  writ,  yet  it  is  not  reversible  in  another 
court,  nor  any  default  in  the  sheriff." 

In  Donne  v.  WdUheih)  the  defendant 
was  sued  in  debt  in  the  Exchequer.  He 
pleaded  a  writ  of  privilege,  which  set  out 
a  custom,  that  neither  members  nor  their 
servants  coming  to  Parliament  ought  to  be 
arrested  or  impleaded,  and  averring  that 


(a)  "  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  statute,  s.  2, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  an  express 
provision  that  no  sheriff,  &c.,  from  whose  cus- 
tody any  person  taken  in  execution  should  be 
delivered  by  privilege  of  Parliament,  should  be 
chargeable  with  '  any  action  whatsoever,  for  de- 
livermg  out  of  execution  any  such  privileged 
person.'  ''—(Note  by  reporters,  9  A.  &  E.  p.  76.) 

(6)  (1429)  1  HatsPr.  17,8  Hen,  6.;  Eot. 
Pari  4,  857. 

(c)  (1460)  1  Hats.  Pr.  34,  89  Hen.  6.;  Bot. 
Pail.  5,  374. 

(df)  (1474)  1  Hats.  Pr.  44,  14  Edw.  4.;  Bot. 
Pari.  6,  160.  ^  ^^  ^_ 

(e)  (1315)  1  Hat8.Pr.  12,  9  Edw.i.  Citmg 
p.  20  of  Prynne's  Animadversions  on  4  Inst. 

(/)  (1545)  1  Hats.  Pr.  59,  36  &  87  Hen,  8. 
From  Wynne's  Register,  4,  780  ;  S.C.  Dyer,  59. 

(a)  1  Dyer,  61  6. 

(A)  (1472)  1  Hats.  Pr.  41,  HEdw.  4.  From 
P^rnue's  Begister,  4,  752. 
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he  was  a  servant  of  the  Ea/rl  of  Essex  so  1 
oomine,  &c.  prayed  judgment.  The 
plaintiff,  in  his  replication,  prajed  that ' 
the  writ  might  be  disallowed,  for  that 
there  was  no  such  custom.  The  barons 
consulted  the  judges  of  both  the  other 
courts,  found  that  there  was  no  such  cus- 
tom as  to  not  beins  impleaded,  disallowed 
the  writ,  and  put  the  defendant  to  answer. 
Here  the  question  arose  incidentally ;  the 
action  was  not  brought  for  an  act  done  by 
the  order  of  the  House,  but  it  merely  in- 
volved incidentally  a  question  of  personal 
privilege.  The  same  explanation  applies 
to  I^er  V.  Oo8yn.(a)  In  FleddlVs  case(&) 
the  fiouses,  on  conference,  agreed  that  it 
was  no  breach  of  privilege  to  oind  a  mem- 
ber by  recognizance  to  appear  in  the  Star 
Chamber  after  the  end  of  the  Parliament 
for  matters  not  connected  with  his  cha- 
racter as  a  member.  That  proves  nothing 
as  to  the  present  question.  In  Cook's 
case  (c)  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Lord 
Chancellor(a)  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
whether  members  were  privileged  from 
being  served  with  subpcena ;  and  a  search 
for  precedents  was  directed,  but  no  report 
was  made  during  the  Parliament.  And, 
besides,  that  also  was  a  mere  question  of 
personal  immunity. 

In  Benyon  v.  Mvehm  (e)  the  Statute  of 
Limitations  was  pleaded  in  bar  to  cLseump' 
Bit  for  goods  sold  and  delivered.  The 
plaintiff  replied  that  defendant  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
the  time  of  the  promise  to  the  death  of 
King  Gha/rUs  1,  when  Parliament  was 
dissolved  by  such  death;  that,  from 
thence  to  the  Restoration,  there  was  no 
Court  of  Chancery  from  which  an  original 
could  issue,  and  no  court  of  record 
of  the  King  open;  and  that  the  action 
was  brought  within  six  years  of  29th 
May  166Q.  Bejoinder,  that  the  cause 
of  action,  if  any,  accrued  on  10th  July, 
21  Car.  1,  and  that,  from  thence  Co 
the  death  of  Charles  1,  and  thence  hitherto, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  superior 
courts  at  Westminster  were  open,  &o, 
Sur-rejoinder,  that  the  defendant  was  a 
member  till  80th  January  1649,  so  that 
the  plaintiff  could  not  sue  an  original  or 
bill  against  him,  and  that,  from  thence 
till  29th  May  1660,  there  were  no  courts, 
&o.t  to  which  the  defendant  demurred. 
Here  it  was  agreed  that,  even  if  the  mem- 
ber had  been  privileged,  the  defence  was 


(a)  (1472)  1  Hate.  Pr.  42,  12  Edw  4.  From 
Prynne's  Register,  4,  767. 

(b)  (1556)  (^ted,  14  East,  47,  from  Prynne's 
Register  4,  1218. 

(c)  (1582)  1  Hats.  Pr.  96,  26  Eliz.  (^ted 
from  D'Swes'  Journal,  p.  347.  See  also  Sir  O. 
Brid|pnan'8  Jadgments,  351. 

(d)  Sir  Thomas  Bromley. 

(O  (1664)  Sir  O.Bridgman's  Judgments,  824. 


not  answered,  stat.  21  Jac,  1.  c.  16,  con- 
taining no  exception  in  such  case.    The 
dicta  of  Bridgman,  C.J.,  as  to  the  privi- 
lege, were  therefore  extra-judicial,  and  a 
pimde  of  authorities  on  the  subject  was 
unnecessaiy.    The  action  was  not  brought 
for  anything  done  bv  the  authority  or 
command  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 
But  when  your  Lordships  find  it  wholly 
unnecessary  to  entertain  the  question  of 
privilege  at  all,  what  weight  is  to  be  given 
to  any  dicta  in  the  judgment  of  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgma/n  f    The  case  as  a  decision  does 
not   weigh    a   feather.     My   Lords,  the 
amount  of  these  dicta  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated ;  the^  will  be  found  to  apply 
only  to  the  subject   matter   before    the 
Court ;  the  question  arising  incidentally. 
The  dicta  at  most  show  merely  the  courts 
may  determine  the  question  of  privilege  if 
it  arbe  incidentally.    Bayley,  J.,  so  under- 
stood the  observations ;  Burdetty.  AbhoL{a) 
Further,  it  appears  that  Bridgman  did  not 
believe  that  the  House  had  passed  a  re- 
solution declaring  it  breach  of  privilege 
to    file    an   original  against  a  member. 
Bridgman  relies  upon  Trewyrmard'e  ca9e,(&) 
and  others  which  have  been  already  ex- 
plained.    He  relies  also  on  a  case  in  the 
reign  of  Edw,  d,(c)  saying  that  there  the 
juf^es  proceeded,  notwithstanding  a  re- 
solution and  command  to  surcease.    That 
case  was  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  in  which 
the  question  was,  whether  the  tenant  was 
a  bastsrd  or  not.    The  point  was  referred 
to  the  bishop,   who  certified  {d)    to  the 
judges  of  assize  that  he  was  stating  the 
facts.    The  tenant  caused  it  to  be  sug. 
gested  in  Parliament  that  the  bishop  had 
certified  against  the    common  law,  and 
prayed  remedy.    There  was  then  a  writ 
to  tne  justices  of  assize  to  surcease ;  but 
they  took  the  assize  nevertheless,  in  right 
of  tne  damages,  and  adjourned  the  parties 
to  the  Common  Pleas.    Then  a  writ  came 
to  them  to  cause  the  record  to  be  brought 
to  the  council  before  the  bishop  of  L.  and 
two  other  bishops,  to  try  if  the  cause 
assigned  by  the  bishop  of  bastardy  were 
good.      They   adjudged    the    certificate 
good.    Afterward,  because  the  justices 
of  assize  had  taken  the  assize  contrarv  to 
the  writ,  the  chancellor  reversed  their 
judgment  before  the  council,  where  it  was 
adjudged  as  the  bishop  had  certified,  and 
ordered  the  record  back  into  the  Common 
Pleas.    There  it  was  adjudged  that  the 
plaintiff  should  recover,  because  the  bishop 
had  certified  that  the  tenant  was  bastard. 


(a)  14  East,  83. 

(6)  1  Hats.  Pr.  59  ;  S.C.  Piynne's  Register, 
4,  780  i  Dyer,  69. 

(c)  (1365)  T.  B.  Pasch.  39  Edw.  3.  t  14  A. 
See  Lib.  Ass.  88  Edw.  3.  f.  224  B.  pi.  14. 

{d)  See  Vin.  Afar.,  Bastard  (K),  (L). 
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Bnt  it  is  Bftid  that  the  justices  took  no 
regard  of  the  reyersal  before  the  coimciL 
because  that  was  not  a  place  where  the 
judgment  could  be  reversed.  Now  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  writ  to  snroease,  in 
this  case,  was  issued  bj  Parliament.  In 
FUxherherrs^ia)  Broohe'8,Q>)  and  BoUe*8{c) 
Abridgments,  this  case  is  cited  merely  to 
show  that  the  judges  consider  themselyes 
bound  by  the  bishop's  certificate,  without 
regard  to  the  grounas  on  which  it  proceeds. 
Eyen  if  the  writ  issued  from  Parliament,  the 
case  does  not. support  Bridgmcm's  doctrine 
that  the  courts  will  not  obey  a  writ  to 
surcease  from  proceedings  against  a  mem- 
ber ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  tenant 
was  a  member  of  Parliament.  Bridgman 
relies  also  on  Siawnion  y.  8taunion.{d) 
That  was  formedon  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
where,  a  question  arising  upon  an  aver- 
ment in  the  demandant's  counterplea,  he 
"  sued  to  council  in  Parliament  *'  (which 
seems  to  mean  that  he  took  the  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Lords),  whether  the  aver- 
ment coald  be  so  made;  and  the  Lords 
held  that  it  could.  A  writ  was  then 
issued  to  the  Common  Pleas,  reciting  the 
opinion,  and  commanding  thorn  to  go  on. 
The  judges  differing,  the  case  was  again 
brought  before  Parliament,  which  again 
directed  the  Common  Pleas  to  proceed, 
and  it  was  accorded  in  Parliament  that 
judgment  should  be  given  for  the  demand- 
ant. This  was  done ;  but  a  writ  of  error 
was  brought,  so  that  the  matter  affain 
came  before  the  judges,  notwithstanding 
the  two  resolutions.  The  case  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  8,  at  which  time 
it  was  not  unusual  for  the  Courts  of  law 
to  consul b  Parliament  in  cases  of  difficulty. 
All  that  the  instance  shows  is  that,  at 
that  time,  the  courts  of  common  law 
would,  in  a  case  between  party  and  pjarty, 
hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  give  judg- 
ment contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Lords 
delivered  in  a  quasi-judicial  capacity.  It 
has  no  connexion  with  the  point  discussed 
by  Bridgmcm,  or  with  the  present  ques- 
tion. There  was  no  point  of  privilege 
involved. 

In  1681  (33  Car.  2.),  FUzharria{e)  had 
been  impeached  for  high  treason;  and 
the  Lords  resolved  (a  question  having 
arisen  whether  such  impeachment  should 
be  in  the  case  of  a  commoner)  that  the 
case  should  be  proceeded  with  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  law.    The  House  of 


(a)  See  Fitz.  Gr.  Abr.,  Bastardy,  pi.  8. 

(6)  See  Bro.  Abr.,  Bastardy,  pi.  21. 

(c)  See  2  Roll.  Abr.  .592,  1.  85,  TriaU  (B), 
pi.  1. 

(<0  (1389)  Fits.  Gr.  Abr.  Voucher,  pi.  119, 
and  Bot.  Pari.  2,  122  (14  Edw.  8).  See  T.B. 
(BoUs  Series),  13  &  U  Edw.  8.  ff.  16-89,  and 
latrodaction,  pp.  xxxyii-xliv. 

(e)  8  St  Tr.  228. 


Commons  passed  a  resolution  against  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords:  and, 
two  days  after,  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
Then  Fitzharris,  being  indicted  in  this 
Court,  pleaded  in  abatement  that  an  im- 
peachment was  depending ;  and  the  plea 
was  overruled,  and  judgment  of  respoiuleat 
ou$ter  giyen.  The  only  point  there  deter- 
mined was,  that  an  impeachment  in  a 
Parliament  which  was  dissolved,  did  not 
abate  an  indictment  in  the  common  law 
courts,  (a)  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  question  of  privilege.  In  Knowlea's 
case  (or  Lord  B(mlywry*B  case(^) )  the 
defendant  was  indicted  for  murder,  as 
Charles  Knowles,  and  pleaded  in  abate* 
ment  that  he  was  Earl  of  Banbwry,  which 
was  no  doubt  a  good  plea.  A  replication, 
that  he  had  petitionea  the  House  of  Lords 
to  be  tried  by  his  peers  as  Earl  of 
Banbury,  and  that  the  petition  had  been 
dismissed,  was  held  bad  on  demurrer; 
and  properly ;  for  the  proceeding  of  the 
Lords  was  coram  non  judice,  they  having 
no  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  unless  on 
reference  to  them  by  the  Crown ;  in  fact, 
the  Crown  sometimes  decides  such  cases 
upon  the  advice  of  its  own  law  officers,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Himiingdon  peerage. 
This  is  therefore  no  authority  on  privilege. 
The  fact  in  dispute  was.  was  he  Earl  of 
Banhwry — ^whether  the  prisoner  was  the 
legalised  descendant  of  the  first  grantee  of 
the  earldom  P  The  attempt  was  to  plead 
an  adjudication,  but  no  regular  adjudica- 
tion was  shown.  Neither  House,  as  such, 
had  any  interest  in  the  question. 

In  AehJby  v.  White{c)  the  question  was 
one  in  wmch  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
had  no  interest ;  it  turned,  according  to 
Holt,  C.J.,  on  common  and  statute  law. 
Three  judges  against  HoU,  C.  J.,  decided, 
in  the  King's  Bench,  that  such  action  did 
not  lie.  On  error,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
of  the  ten  judges  present,  one  doubted, 
five  held  that  tbe  action  did  not  lie, 
and  four  that  it  did.  It  was  decided  by 
fifty  lords  against  sixteen  that  it  did  lie.(a) 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  Mihvard  v.  Serjeant, {e) 
disapproved  of  the  decision.  But,  at  any 
rate,  it  has  no  bearing  upon  a  case  where 
an    express  resolution  of   the  House  of 


(a)  "In  Warren  Hastings'  case,  it  was 
resolved  by  both  Houses,  in  1791,  that  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  does  not  abate  a 
pending  impeachment  See  Pari.  Hist.  28, 
1018,  tbid.  29,  514.  As  to  publications  on  this 
subject,  see  2  St.  Tr.  1446  note."— <l^ote  by 
reporters,  9  A.  &  B.  p.  82.) 

(6)  (1692-3)  12St.  Tr.  1167;  S.C.  2  Salk. 
509  ;  1  Ld.  Baym.  10. 

(c)  (1703)  8  Ld.  Baym.  938;  S.C.  14  St. 
Tr.  695. 

(J)  2  Ld.  Baym.  958. 

(e)  (1785)  Note  (6)  to  14  East,  59. 
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GomxnonB  is  jadicially  before  the  Court. 
This  remark  applies  to  later  cases,  in 
which  it  has  been  held  that  such  action 
lies;  but  in  none  of  which  was  there 
any  conflict  as  to  priyilege  between  the 
House  and  a  court  of  law ;  Milward  v. 
8erjeant,{a)  Drewe  v.  CouUon,{h)  Fox  t. 
OorbeU.(c) 

The  Duchess  of  Somerset  v.  The  Earl  of 
Manchester(d)  is  sometimes  referred  to  for 
the  dicta  contained  in  it.  There,  in  a 
case  before  the  delegates,  in  which  the 
validity  of  a  will  was  in  question,  the 
defendant,  being  a  peer,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  delegates  demanding  forty  days'  privi- 
lege, to  put  off  the  sentence,  before  the 
session  of  Parliament.  This  letter  the 
delegates  might  hare  disregarded  entirely. 
They  came,  however,  to  five  resolutions, 
importing,  first,  that  they  would  not 
notice  a  demand  of  privilege  made  by 
letter,  but  only  one  signified  by  writ  of 
privilege  under  the  great  seal ;  secondly, 
that,  when  questions  of  privilege  of  Par- 
liament come  legally  before  the  courts, 
they  are  the  proper  judges  to  allow  or  dis- 
allow the  privilege ;  thirdly,  that  privi- 
lege was  not  to  be  allowed  to  a  party  sued 
cUieno  jwre ;  fourthly,  that  the  Earl  had 
not  privilege  for  forty  days  before  the 
session ;  fifthly,  that  the  judges  were  not 
bound  to  proceed,  in  courts  of  justice, 
according  to  the  votes  of  either  House  in 
cases  of  privilege,  but  according  to  the 
Imown  laws  of  tne  realm,  their  oaths  and 
trusts ;  sixthly,  that  the^  mi^ht  pass 
sentence  without  breach  of  privilege,  the 
Earl's  personal  attendance  not  being  neces- 
sazy.  They  passed  sentence  accordinglv. 
But,  of  these  resolutions,  the  first  is  clearly 
wrong,  if  meant  to  afi&rm  that  privilege 
can  never  be  noticed  except  when  there  is 
a  writ  of  privilege.  The  second,  from  the 
oases  cited,  (e)  appears  to  refer  only  ;.to 
those  instances  where  the  question  arises 
incidentally.  The  third  is  unimportant 
here.  The  fourth  would  alone  have  been 
sufficient  to  decide  the  case.  The  fifth  is 
jrarely  gratuitous,  tiiere  being  no  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  before  the  delegates. 

The  decision  in  the  Duchess  of  Kingston's 
case(/)  against  the  conclusiveness  of  a 
former  sentence,  when  disputed  by  a  per- 
son not  party  to  the  suit  in  which  it  was 
given,  cannot  militate  against  the  prin- 
ciple here  argued  for  by  the  defendant.] 
I  come  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Long  WeUes- 


(a)  (1785)  Note  (6)  to  14  East,  69. 

(6)  (1787)  1  East,  56S,  not©  (6). 

(c)  (1784)  Cited  14  East,  62. 

Id)  (166S)  Prynne's  Register  4, 1214. 

(6)  D<mne  v.  Walshe,!  Hats.  Pr.  41,  see 
aboTS ;  Ryver  r.  Cosyn,  1  Hats.  Pr.  48,  see 
above. 

(/)  (1776)  20  St.  Tf.  US. 


ley,  (a)  upon  which  my  learned  friend  reliflt; 
and  for  which  he  has  very  much  lauded  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord(6)  who  then  held 
the  groat  seal.  What  does  the  case  prove  P 
Mr.  Lwif  WeUesley  was  guilty  of  contempt 
in  keeping  possession  of  the  person  of  a 
ward  of  Chancery  contrarv  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  oontn- 
maciously  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  ward. 
He  was  committed  for  a  contempt  of  ooort. 
He  claimed  a  right  to  be  released  on  the 
ground  of  privilege.  A  Committee  of  the 
House  of  C/ommons,  appointed  to  oonsider 
the  subject,  decided  against  the  claim. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted 
bv  the  House,  and  his  claim  to  be  dis- 
charffed  was  most  properly  disallowed  by 
the  iiord  Chancellor.  ISow  what  doea 
that  amount  toP  Merely  to  this,  that 
there  maybe  a  claim  of  privilege  which 
the  Court  may  disallow,  and  is  bound  to 
disallow.  Why,  my  Lords,  if  any  debtor 
being  taken  upon  a  ea.  sa.  were  to  ap 
to  this  Court  and  eay  that,  being  a  f 
cousin  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  he  was 
privileged  from  being  taken  upon  a  co.  sa,, 
your  Lordships  might  very  properly,  for 
aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  aetermine 
that  no  such  privilege  exists;  he  merely 
claiming  it,  and  bringing  nothing  at  afi 
in  support  of  such  a  claim.  Mr.  Long 
WdtesiUy  simply  asserted  that,  being  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
was  not  liable  to  be  taken  upon  an  attach- 
ment by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  held  he  was  liable,  after  the 
House  of  Commons  had  decided  the  same 
way.  The  decision  of  the  Court,  instead 
of  being  against  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  in  exact  con- 
formity with  it.  There  are  certain  ex- 
pressions to  be  found  in  his  Lordship's 
mdgment  which  I  think  might  well  have 
been  spared,  after  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  of  Privileges  and  of  the  House ; 
and  I  cannot  attach  much  importance  to 
the  declaration  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  as  to  what  his  conduct  would  have 
been  if  the  decision  had  been  difierent. 
My  Lords,  I  have  the  most  sincere  respect, 
and  I  may  say  regard,  for  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  pronounced  that  judg- 
ment ;  but,  taking  it  in  conjunction  with 
the  prefacefc)  to  it,  with  which  he,  mixing 
as  an  eager  partisan  in  this  controversy, 
has  recently  favoured  the  world,  it  does 
lower  very  much  the  value  to  be  given  to 
any  expression  of  his  respecting  privilege. 
Some  of  the  inaccuracies  into  which  he 
has  fallen  I  will  at  this  hourTefer  to  very 
shortly. 

(a)  Wellesiey  v.  Beaufort,  2  Bosi.  &  My. 
639 ;  S.C.  2  St.  Tr.  N.S.  911. 

(6)   Lord  Brougham. 

(c)  Lord  Brougham's  Speeches,  4,  341,  uid 
see  above,  p.  765. 
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He  BQppoBea  that  it  was  an  illegal 
elaim  that  servants  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  to  be  free  from  arrest ;  it  was 
not  an  illegal  claim,  it  was  a  privilege 
recognised  by  the  law  of  the  land  till  taken 
away  by  an  Act  to  which  the  Commons 
assented  in  the  tenth  year  of  George  3.(a) 
He  supposes  it  was  claimed  by  members 
of  Parliament  that  their  houses  were  not 
to  be  entered  under  legal  process,  and 
that  they  had  the  privilege  of  sanctuary 
like  the  royal  palaces.  I  beg  to  say  that 
no  such  claim  is  to  be  foxmd  at  any  period 
of  the  history  of  Parliament.  "Wliat  was 
claimed  was  this,  that  what  a  member 
necessarily  brought  along  with  him  and 
used  while  he  was  attenaing  Parliament 
was  to  be  privileged,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  times  it  was  necessary  that  the 
privilege  should  so  far  exist.  Nowadays 
a  member  may  travel  to  London  from  the 
provinces  by  a'  post  chaise,  or  by  a  stage 
coach,  or  l^  a  railway ;  but  in  former 
times  he  was  obliged  to  ride  the  whole 
journey  on  the  horse  which  he  mounted 
at  his  mansion-house  door  in  the  country. 
And,  if  the  horse  was  taken  vw&j  from 
him,  be  could  not  be  in  bis  place  m  Par- 
liament at  the  return  of  the  writ.  Do  not 
let  us  suppose  that  our  ancestors  were  so 
outrageously  absurd  as  would  be  repre- 
sented when  they  claimed  privilege  for  a 
horse,  or  that  which  was  indispensably 
necessary  for  their  doing  their  duty  while 
the  House  sat.  It  never  was  pretended, 
BO  far  as  I  know,  that  the  house  of  a 
member  was  like  a  royal  palace  and  had 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary.  (6)  My  Lords,  it 
is  supposed  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
that  tne  claims  as  to  servants  beins  privi- 
leged, &c,  were  silently  abandoned;  they 
were  not  silently  abandoned,  they  were 
taken  awav  by  Acts  of  Parliament  to  be 
found  in  the  statute  book.  I  will  say  no 
more  as  to  the  parallel  between  privilege 
and  robbing  and  murdering  on  the  high- 
way, or  as  to  the  privilege  of  the  House 
of  Commons  being  like  that  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  profession ;  but  I  must  point  out 
another  inaccuracy  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.  He  supposes  that  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the 
printing  and  publication  of  parliamentary 
papers  was  appointed  after  this  action 
was  brought.  The  committee  to  which 
reference  is  made  arose  out  of  another 
action,  and  had  no  view  to  this  action, 
and  that  committee  had  made  its  report 
before   this   action  was   commenced   or 


(a)  10  Qeo.  8.  c.  50.  See  11  Geo.  2.  e.  24. 
now  repealed,  except  Beot.  4,  by  80  &  81  Viet 
c.  59  (S.L.B.).'  See  abo  12  &  18  ^ill.  8.  c.  8., 
now  repealed  by  the  same  Act. 

(6)  See  Strathmore  v.  Laing,  2  St.  Tr.  N.S. 
207  ;  S.C.  2  Wilson  and  Shaw,  1. 


known  to  be  in  contemplation.  Again, 
his  Lordship  supposes  there  is  a  claim  by 
the  House  of  Commons  of  meting  laws, 
which  has  never  been  set  up.  Finally,  it 
is  alleged  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
that  the  committee  were  guilty  of  a'  gross 
inconsistency,  after  the  resolutions  to 
which  they  had  come,  in  appearing  and 
pleading  to  this  action.  If  this  was  a  fit 
subject  for  a  peer  of  Parliament  to  discuss 
pending  the  suit,  I  think  I  have  shown 
that  these  resolutions  were  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  procedure  which  the  House 
subsequently  adopted. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  only  to  bring 
before  your  notice,  which  I  will  do  very 
briefly,  the  case  of  Mr.  Lechmere  CharU 
ion^(a)  which  is  the  last  case  which  has 
occurred  upon  the  subject. 

Lord  Denman,  C.J. :  We  wish  to  consult 
your  convenience.  You  have  been  fully 
and  favourably  heard,  and  if  you  are 
likely  to  conclude  to-day  we  will  sit  a 
little  longer. 

Attorney  Gmercd:  I  am  just  concluding 
this  head  of  my  argument,  and  then  I 
shall  pray  that  I  may  hare  &  respite  till 
to-morrow,  when,  if  I  am  not  stopped  as 
having  already  entitled  myself  to  your 
judgment,  I  shall  have  mucn  information 
to  lay  before  you  respecting  the  existence 
of  privilege.  My  Lords,  in  LeGhmere  OharU 
tOYCa  case,  as  in  Long  WeUesley's  case,  there 
was  no  decision  at  all  at  variance  with  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  over  ouestions  of  privilege. 
Mr.  Lechmere  Ghanton,  member  for  Lud- 
low, being  committed  for  a  contempt  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  claiming 
to  be  released  on  the  ground  of  privilege. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges, from  whom  there  was  a  report  that 
he  was  not  entitled  to  privilege.  This 
case  came  before  Lord  CoUenham,  the 
present  Chancellor,  and  he  certainly  is 
more  cautious  a  good  deal  in  the  language 
he  uses  than  his  immediate  predecessor  ; 
he  does  not  say  what  he  would  have  done 
if  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  different,  but  he  seems  to  con- 
sider the  proper  mode  of  settling  the  law 
to  be  by  reference  to  the  Committee  of 
Privileges,  and  not  by  a  decision  of  a  court 
of  justice.  The  present  Lord  Chancellor 
says:— 

'*  Mr.  Charlton,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  aad  as  a  barrister,  must  very  well 
have  known  that  no  longer  ago  than  the  year 
1881  a  case  occurred  whi3i  involved  a  qaestion 
precisely  similar  to  the  present ;  it  was  matter 
of  discussion  in  this  Court,  and  of  inquiry  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  led  to  the  same 


(a)  In  the  matter  of  the  Ludlow  Charitiee, 
2  My.  &  Cr.  816. 
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remit  as  has  followed  the  ioTestigatioii  in  this 
ease,  namely,  the  resolution  of  a  Committee  of 
Priyileges  that  for  contempts  of  this  Court  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  most  properly,  do  not  con- 
sider a  member  of  their  House  as  priyileged. 
By  contempt  of  this  Court,  I  mean  that  species 
of  contempt  of  which  the  party  was  guilty  in 
the  ease  in  1881,  and  of  which  Mr.  Charlton 
has  been  adjudged  guilty  in  this  case.  Of  the 
law  of  Parliament  and  the  law  of  this  Court, 
therefore,  Mr.  Charlton,  educated  as  he  must 
have  been,  and  filling  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  could  not  possibly  haTe  been 
ignorant."     "  Then," 

Bays  Lord  Cottenham, 
"  he  adopts  the  course  of  ascertaining  what  a 
Committee  of  PriTileges  would  do  in  his  faTour, 
and  that  course  has  ended  in  the  way  stated  in 
his  petition." 

Lord  Cottenham  proceeds  to  say  that, 
ander  these  circnm stances,  privilege  does 
not  apply,  and  he  orders  nim  to  be  re- 
manded. Now,  my  Lords,  as  far  as  the 
authority  of  that  noble  and  leamedjndge 
goes,  it  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Honses 
of  Parliament  wonld  properly  judge  of 
their  priyileges,  and  he,  ixistead  of  disput- 
ing, or  scorning,  or  spuming  at  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Committee  of  Privileges  to 
which  this  question  was  referred,  speaks  of 
it  with  great  deference  and  respect,  and  acts 
upon  it.  My  Lords,  this  is  the  latest  case 
I  am  aware  of  in  which  any  such  question 
has  arisen ;  and  I  have  now  upon  the  first 
and  second  branches  of  my  argument 
travelled,  as  far  as  I  know,  through  every 
case  that  could  be  cited  against  me.  Your 
Lordships  are,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with 
them  all,  but  I  wish  to  bring  them  fully 
and  fairly  before  you.  I  have  kept  back 
no  case  and  no  dictum  that  could  possibly 
be  relied  upon  by  the  other  side,  as  far  as 
my  researches  extend.  What  is  the  re- 
sult P  Is  there  any  authority  to  show  that 
the  law  of  Parliament  is  not  separate  from 
the  common  law  P  Is  there  any  to  contra- 
dict what  is  laid  down  in  the  reign  of 
Bichard  2,  and  repeated  by  all  the  judges 
from  2^orjp'«  case  down  to  the  present 
day,  that  it  is  a  separate  branch,  with 
which  the  common  law  judges  are  not 
supposed  to  be  conversant,  and  of  which 
they  ought  not  to  take  cognizance  against 
the  declared  opinion  of  Parliament  P  Is 
there  anything  to  show  that  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  not  courts  superior  to 
the  courts  of  common  law,  ana  that  in 
such  superior  courts  the  administration  of 
this  branch  of  the  law  is  constitutionally 
vested  P  Is  there  any  one  case  or  dictum 
to  show  that,  where  wie  question  of  privi- 
lege arises  directly,  the  courts  of  common 
law  have  jurisdiction  over  it;  or  that, 
where  the  question  of  privilege  arises 
incidentally,  and  the  adjudication  of  the 
court  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  judicially 


brought  before  the  notice  of  a  court  of  in- 
cidental jurisdiction,  this  adjudication  is 
not  binmngP  Is  there  any  thing  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  impugn  the  authorities 
upon  which  I  rely,  which  are  numerous 
and  uniform,  and  which  with  one  voice 
declare  that,  on  questions  of  privilege 
directly  arising,  courts  of  law  have  no 
jurisdiction,  and  that  for  acta  done  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament  no  action  can  be 
maintained  P  It  still  remains  for  me, 
under  protest,  to  argue  before  your  Lord- 
ships that,  if  ^ou  could  examine  into  the 
existence  of  this  privilege,  if  you  can  con- 
ceive yourself  in  the  situation  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  discussing  the 
question  in  their  chamber,  if  you  consider 
yourselves  sitting  here  competent  to  weigh 
arguments  of  expediency  and  reasons  of 
state,  if  in  deciding  this  demurrer  you  are 
to  look  into  the  journals  and  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  inquire  into 
usages  of  which  there  is  no  written  record, 
you  will  find  that  this  privilege  has  long 
existed,  that  it  is  essentially  necessary  to 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  any  curtailment  of 
it  would  be  injurious  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  (a) 

Lord  DsNMAH,  C.J. :  To-morrow  we  will 
proceed  with  the  case. 

Adjourned. 

April  25,  1839.— Lord  Broughim  :  Mr. 
Att(yimey,  I  find  I  was  quite  wrong  yester- 
day(&) ;  Bwrdett  v.  Comcwi  was  argued  in 
the  House  of  Lords;  but  Mr.  Courtnay 
argued  it,  and  not  I ;  he  was  mj  junior. 

Attorney  Oenerdl :  Before  I  proceed  with 
my  argument  I  am  desirous  to  set  myself 
right  with  regard  to  Lord  Chief  Justice 
KeLyng ;  because  it  would  be  most  pain- 
ful to  me  to  be  supposed  to  have  brought 
any  charge  against  a  Chief  Justice  of  &is 
Court  which  I  could  not  substantiate. 
From  the  sixth  volume  of  the  State  Trials 
it  appears  that  Chief  Justice  Kehmg, 
when  on  the  western  circuit,  fined  Wclq- 
%ia,jf  and  others  of  the  jury  100  marks 
apiece, — 

'<  because,  though  evidence  was  given  that  per- 
sons had  assembled  at  conventicles  and  had 
Bibles  with  them,  the  jury  would  not  find  them 

(a)  The  Attorney  Greneral  here  cited,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  authorities  before  adduced  by  him 
from  text  writers,  *<Lex  Parliamentaria,  or  a 
Treatise  of  the  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  England  "  (1690),  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  Houses,  though  now  sitting  separately, 
continue  one  court ;  that  the  Parliament  gives 
law  to  other  courts,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
receive  it  from  them  (pp.  86,  37)  ;  and  that  "  it 
doth  not  belong  to  the  judges  to  judge  of  any 
law,  custom,  or  privilege  of  Parliament  '*  Cp.  9). 
—(Note  in  9  A.  &  B.  85.) 

(6)  See  above,  p.  812. 
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guilty  of  keeping  a  conventicle  upon  the  late 
Act  of  the  16th  Charles  2,  and  the  jury  were 
coDimitted  till  they  paid  their  fine8."(a) 

Aeain,  on  a  trial  before  him  of  Henry 
Hood,  for  the  mnrder  of  John  N&wen,  he 
fined  the  jorr  in  large  sums,  because  they 
found  a  verdict  of  manslaughter,  instead 
of  a  verdict  of  murder,  the  Chief  Justice 
wishine  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
hangeo!  A  complaint  being  made  upon 
this  subject  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
appears  by  the  journals  now  lying  before 
me,  that  on  the  16th  of  October,  1667 — 

"  the  House  hein^  informed  that  there  have 
been  some  innovations  of  late  in  trials  of  men 
for  theii  lives  and  deaths,  and  in  some  particular 
cases  restraints  have  been  pat  upon  juries  in 
the  inquiries(6), 

it  is  resolved  that  this  matter  be  referred 
to  a  committee. 

Lord  Denman,  C.J. :  That  is  the  case 
probably  that  Sir  Robert  Athyns  referred  to. 

Attorney  General :  It  may  be. 

Lord  Demican,  C.J. :  It  is  stated  in  the 
18th  State  Trials  that  Sur  Robert  Athyna 
argued  the  case  of  The  King  v.  WiUiatm ; 
and  there  is  a  long  history  given  of  it 
upon  the  respectable  authority  of  Mr. 
Charlee  Wynn,  All  the  circumstances  are 
mentioned. 

Attorney  General:  Which  are  a  mere 
fable ;  the  argument  was  prepared  but 
never  spoken. 

Lord  Dbnican,  C.J. :  I  think  it  must  be 
so.  Looking  at  the  report  of  Oomberbach 
and  8howeTy(c)  it  is  clear  that  that  could 
not  have  taken  place,  and  that  he  must 
have  prepared  the  argument  only. 

Attorney  General :  Sir  Robert  Athyns  was 
then  a  judge  in  retirement,  and  he  merely 
wrote  the  argument  as  an  exercise. 

IThe  Attorney  General  cited  from  6  State 
Trials,  992,  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
Chief  Justice  Kelyng.l 

My  Lords,  I  now  resume  my  argument 
according  to  the  method  I  had  proposed, 
and  respectfully  denying  the  power  of 
this  Court  to  inquire  into  privilege,  and 
protesting  against  such  an  assumption 
of  jurisdiction,  I  proceed  to  argne  this 
question  as  a  member  of  Parliament  might 
do  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  it  arose 
there,  and  to  show  that  the  House  of 
Commons  may  lawfully  order  the  publi- 
cation of  any  report  or  paper  laid  before 
the  House,  and  may  for  public  informa- 
tion print  any  of  their  proceedings,  the 
publication    of  which   they   may  judge 


(a)  6  St.  Tr.  993. 

(6)  Goldwier^s  case,  J.  Kelyng,  50;  6  St.  Tr. 
993 ;  Com.  Joum.  9,  4;  1  Hats.  Pr.  118 ;  Fer- 
rail's  "  Exposition  of  the  Law  of  F^iaiuent." 

(c)  9  Show.  471 ;  Comb.  18.  See  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,  2, 232. 


neceesaiy  to  the  performance  gf  their 
functions  and  conducive  to  the  public 
good,  although  what  is  so  published  be  of 
a  criminatory  nature,  and  if  published 
without  authority  might  be  the  subject 
of  action  or  indictment.  If  the  House 
has  this  power  of  course  no  action  can 
be  maintained,  for  what  is  done  in  the 
exercise  of  it. 
Now,  let  us  see  what  the  qaestion  at 

S resent  is,  and  the  exact  limits  of  the 
ifference  between  us.  I  understand  it 
to  be  conceded  that  sach  reports  and 
paners  though  defamatory,  may  be  law* 
fully  printed  for  the  use  of  members  of 
the  House,  and  may  be  distributed  among 
them ,  but  that  the  delivery  of  a  copy  to 
any  one  not  a  member  of  the  House  is 
said  to  be  illegal.  If  the  Court  can  in- 
quire into  the  existence  of  the  privilege, 
and  the  privilege  of  printing  and  circu- 
lation is  confined  to  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers, I  must  acknowledge  that  the  present 
action  may  be  maintained.  Assuming 
that  the  circulation  must  be  confiived 
amonff  the  members  of  the  House,  and 
that  tiie  Court  can  inquire  what  is  the 
extent  of  the  privilege,  there  would  be  no 
defence  in  this  action.  Upon  the  record 
there  is  a  publication  admitted  to  a  per- 
son not  a  member.  The  circumstances  of 
the  publication  are  not  at  all  stated  in 
the  aeclaration  nor  in  che  plea,  it  is  not 
alleged  on  the  declaration,  nor  does  it 
appear  by  the  plea  that  this  was  a  case  of 
sale,  whether  there  was  any  money  re- 
ceired  for  the  copy,  or  it  was  delivered 
gratuitously.  There  might  well  have 
been  a  publication  of  this  paper  to  a  per- 
son who  was  not  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  although  it  was  not  sold,  and 
no  price  paid  for  it. 

But  the  question  of  sale  must  be  wholly 
immaterial.(a)  Whether  the  delivery 
was  gratuitous,  or  whether  it  was  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fall  price  which  would 
be  required  for  the  printing  of  this  pub- 
lication, or  a  portion  of  it,  can  weigh 
nothing  in  your  decision.  The  action  lies 
for  the  publication  of  unauthorised  libels, 
whether  there  was  a  price  or  not ;  and  if 
the  action  would  not  lie  were  the  distri- 
bution gratuitous,  it  cannot  lie  a  price 
being  paid;  therefore  this  circumstance 
of  sale,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  is  a  matter  in  the  consideration  of 
every  lawyer,  utterly  indifferent. 

Before  1  proceed,  let  me  consider  the 
importance  to  the  plaintiff  of  tMs  great 
controversy,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  by  those  who  deny  the  power 
which  the  House  of  Commons  claims. 
This  power  is  of  the  less  importance  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  of  the  last 


(a)  See  below,  p.  88U. 
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importance  to  the  pablio;  but  I  say  to 
the  mdividoal  who  complaiiiS»  to  the 
individual  whose  name  may  be  mentioned 
in  the  publication,  the  existence  of  the 
power  beyond  the  admitted  limit  is  of  no 
importance  at  all.  Those  who  have  in- 
flamed their  imaginations  with  the  notion 
that  they  are  the  guardians  of  reputation, 
will  find  that  they  are  bringing  into 
collision  different  powers  in  the  State 
which  haye  long  worked  harmoniously 
together,  to  carry  a  point  which  when 
understood  will  be  pronounced  to  be 
utterly  worthless,  ana  the  thanks  they 
receive  may  ultimately  be  only  from  those 
who  wish  to  bring  pettifogging  actions, 
and  to  convert  a  damaged  character  into 
a  source  of  peconiary  gain. 

••Rixatur  de  lanA  capriiiA.*'(a) 

Why,  my  Lords,  it  bein^  conceded  that 
of  this  or  any  such  criminatory  publica- 
tion 658  copies  may  be  printed  and  distri- 
buted  among  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  I  j)resume  that  the  other 
£[ouse  may  reprint  it  for  the  use  of  all 
Peers  who  have  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
that  it  may  also  be  communicated  to  the 
Throne,  what  is  the  situation  of  the 
person  defamed  P  The  Sovereign,  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  leaders  of  the  contending  parties 
in  the  State,  and  all  their  followers  in 
Parliament,  it  is  allowed,  may  read  this 
charge  without  a  legal  grievance  or  legal 
remedy.  If  they  were  strictly  to  abstain 
from  mentioning  the  criminatory  matter 
to  others,  the  misfortune  of  the  party 
oannot  be  much  ag^avated  who  has  for- 
feited the  good  opmion  of  those  whose 
good  opinion  it  is  so  important  for  fame, 
for  fortune,  and  friendship  to  possess. 
But  will  they  keep  it  to  themselves? 
Will  this  slander,  if  it  be  slander,  not 
have  a  wider  circulation?  It  might  be 
indictable  for  a  member  of  Parliament  to 
show  his  copy  to  any  person  who  is  not 
a  member  of  Parliament,  but  he  may 
state  in  conversation  what  he  has  read, 
unless  the  words  are  actionable  as  verbal 
defamation :  he  may  mention  to  all  man- 
kind what  is  to  be  read  only  by  a  member 
of  Parliament.  The  su>ry  necessarily 
gains  publicity,  but  the  person  who  is  the 
object  of  it  is  deprived  of  all  means  of 
Tin<Mcation. 

Would  it  not  be  much  better  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  procure  a  copy  in  or- 
der that  he  may  know  the  oharge  against 
him,  or  have  an  opportunity  of  remting 
it  P(6)      That  the  law  may  not,  in  the  case 


(a)  Horace,  Bp.  1,  xviii,  15. 
(6)  See  the  judgment  of  Lord  Denman,  C  J., 
below,  p.  S82. 


either  of  limited  or  of  ^neral  circulation, 
afford  a  remedy  by  action,  is  no  argument 
against  the  authority  of  the  House  ;  for 
there  are  many  instances  of  injury  wiUiout 
remedy  by  suit  or  indictment :  the  most 
opprobrious  terms,  within  certain  limits, 
may  bo  used,  in  speech,  to  assail  the 
character  of  man  or  woman,  and  yet  the 
law  afford  no  redress.  The  policy  of  the 
law  excludes  such  a  remedy ;  and  the  pri- 
vate injury  is  more  than  balanced  by  the 
public  benefit.  The  difficulty  of  drawing 
the  line  between  a  limited  and  a  general 
circulation  is  itself  a  proof  that  no  dis- 
tinction exists.  How  many  copies  are  to 
be  printed?  Are  the  wants  of  a  future 
House  as  well  as  the  present  to  be  pro- 
vided for?  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
copies  on  a  dissolution  ?  Are  the  peers  to 
have  them  ?  The  Scotch  and  Irisn  peers 
without  a  seat  are  no  doubt  to  be  exclu- 
ded ;  but  the  judges  receive  a  summons 
to  attend  the  Pfouse  of  Lords.  The  Attor- 
ney and  Solicitor  General,  the  King's  Ser- 
jeants and  Masters  in  Chancery,  receive 
a  summons  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  word, 
their  writ  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  dukes, 
marquises,  earls,  and  other  peers.  Are 
they  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
witnin  the  meaning  of  this  rule,  and 
ma^r  they  have  a  copy  to  enable  them  to 
advise,  thongh  they  are  not  to  consent? 
If  the  members  of  the  House  of  Oommons 
are  alone  to  have  copies,  what  use  is  to  be 
made  of  them  ?  May  a  member  read  bis 
copy  from  the  hustings  in  his  own  vindi- 
cation ?  On  his  death,  what  are  his  execu- 
tors to  do  with  it  ?  Are  they  to  burn  the 
copy, (a)  or  will  it  be  a  devastavit  to  do  so  ? 
Similar  questions  may  be  asked  in  the 
case  of  a  member  resigning  his  seat.  On 
a  dissolution,  are  all  copies  to  be  burnt  ? 
Is  it  indictable  to  deliver  copies  to  public 
libraries,  or  to  give  them  in  exchange  for 
other  pablio  papers  to  a  foreign  state, 
agreeably  to  a  recent  arrangement  ?  Can 
a  rule  which  it  is  impossible  to  obev, 
at  least  without  preposterous  results,  be 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  land  ? 

There  are  three  modes  of  proving  the 
existence  of  privilege:  1.  By  the  neces- 
sity of  it.  d.  By  long  usage.  8.  By  long 
acquiescence  in  it. 

1.  As  to  the  necessity  here.  There  may 
not  be  a  physical  necessity,  as  there  is  for 
permission  to  a  member  to  enter  the 
House  and  take  his  seat;  but  there  is  a 
like  necessity  to  that  which  is  recognised 
as  the  foundation  of  the  more  Umited 
right  of  circulation  among  members » 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  absolute  necessity 
even   for   such   limited  privilege,    since 

(a)  See  the  judgment  of  Patteson,  J.,  bdow, 
p.  928,  and  note  (c). 
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eTery  member  may  be  present,  and  may 
hear  every  paper  and  prooeedinff  read 
oyer.  Bat  in  practice  this  would  be  im- 
possible, or  BO  inconvenient  that  the  House 
could  not  efficiently  discharge  its  Amotions 
if  this  right  to  print  for  its  own  use  were 
not  allowed,  if  ow  it  is  the  same  ]dnd  of 
necessity  which  exists  for  the  same  mode 
of  communicating  information  to  the 
whole  constituency.  The  theory  of  the 
constitution  supposes  a  constant  inter- 
course between  the  representative  and  the 
constituent.  The  constituent  petitions  the 
Honse,  and  the  House  informs  the  consti- 
tuent. This  intercourse  does  not  involve 
the  publication  of  all  proceedings,  but 
only  of  those  which  concern  the  consti- 
tuents :  some  are  necessarily  secret.  But 
even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  8, 
the  Chancellor,  on  a  prorogation  of  the 
Parliament,  desired  the  members  to  report 
to  their  electors  what  had  been  done. 

The  Parliament  has  been  called  omni- 
potent, (a)  It  has  powers  of  so  extensive  a 
nature  that  many  measures,  which  it  is 
competent  for  the  Legislature  to  intro- 
duce, would  not  be  submitted  to,  if  there 
were  no  means  of  explaining  their  object 
to  the  people,  or  pointing  out  their  neces- 
sity. Thus  the  statute  dissolving  the 
monasterie8(&)  was  preceded  by  a  publi- 
cation of  the  abuses  which  were  reported 
to  prevail  in  them.  The  Exclusion  Bill 
in  the  reign  of  Oharles  2;  the  Begency 
Bills,  Oeorge  3 ;  the  Bills  repeate'dly  passed 
for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act; 
the  Acts  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
reform  of  corporations,  the  amendment 
of  the  poor-laws,  are  also  instances  of 
great  legislative  changes,  to  which  the 
people  were  to  be  reconciled  by  circulat- 
mg  among  them  information,  or  by  the 
previous  publication  of  reports  which  were 
m  their  nature  criminatory.  The  report 
which  gives  rise  to  the  plaintiff's  action  is 
•another  instance  in  which  it  was  useful 
to  explain,  and  justify  to  the  public,  tiie 
introduction  of  new  regulations  and  addi- 
tional restrsdnts:  one  of  these,  vis.,  the 
exclusion  of  certain  books  from  prisons, 
occasioned  the  reference  to  the  plaintiff's 
book  of  which  he  now  complains.  The 
inquisitorial  powers  of  the  Mouse  cannot 
be  exercised  with  effect,  or  with  justice  to 
accused  parties,  unless  the  right  of  pub- 
lishing charges  be  allowed  to  it.  In  the 
case,  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  magistrate,  Mr. 
Kenrich,  against  whom  certain  charges 
were  adduced  in  the  House,  the  publicity 
of  the  investigation  was  as  beneficial  to 
the  party  himself  as  to  others,  (c)  The  two 

(a)  1  Bl.  Comm.  161. 

(6)  27  Heo.  8.  c.  28. 

(c)  See  Com.  Joorn.  80,  536,  582,  600,  608, 
€06,  607,  612  ;  Com.  Joum.  81,  16,  44,  76,  82, 
88  i  Ann.  Beg.  1826, 120. 


Houses  may  inquire  into  the  competency 
or  conduct  of  a  judge,  and  address  the 
Crown  to  remove  him :  yet  the  public  would 
doubtless  be  dissatisfied  at  the  removal, 
unless  the  grounds  of  it  were  made  knovm. 
Can  it  be  maintained  that  the  judge  in 
such  a  case  might  sue  the  Speaker  for 
directing  the  publication  of  the  evidence  P 

As  to  part  of  the  proceedings,  viz.,  the 
votes  and  many  of  the  orders  of  the 
House,  and  the  journals  of  both  Houses, 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  pub- 
lishing them.  All  persons  are  supposed 
to  be  cognizant,  and  are  bound  to  take 
notice  of  them.  Each  House  will  notice 
the  votes  of  the  other.  The  orders  in 
reference  to  private  Bills,  election  peti- 
tions, Ac,  have  the  force  of  law,  and  must 
be  published  in  order  that  the  people  may 
know  what  they  are  bound  to  do.  With 
regard  to  the  journals,  they  are  pvhlioi 
jitrie.  Any  person  has  the  right  to  go  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and  inspect  the 
journals,  and  take  a  copy  of  any  part  of 
them  in  which  he  has  an  interest.  The 
journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  matters 
of  record ;  they  are  admitted  to.be  records ; 
whether  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mens  be  so  or  not  is  yet  a  controverted 
question ;  but  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Lords  are  to  be  treated  as  records  like 
rolls  recording  the  proceedings  of  this 
High  Court  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
address.  Will  an  action  lie  for  crimina- 
tory^ matter  entered  in  these  journals  P 
Against  whom  will  it  lie,  the  printer,  the 
Speaker,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor  P  If  no 
action  lies  for  matters  contained  in  such 
votes,  or  in  the  journals,  what  distinction 
is  there  between  them,  and  papers,  like 
the  reports,  which  have  become  part  of 
the  proceedings,  and  been  published  sepa- 
rately P  Formerly  the  votes  contained 
everything,  even  the  speeches  of  mem- 
bers. Petitions  may  be,  and  sometimes 
are.  printed  in  the  supj)lement  to  the 
votes.  This  very  report  might  have  been 
printed  in  the  supplement,  or  entered  on 
the  journals  in  consequence  of  a  debate 
arising  on  it :  and,  exconcesso,  the  journals 
may  be  printed  for  public  use.  1  must 
have  a  direct  answer  from  my  learned 
friend  as  to  whether  he  sajrs  that,  from  what 
appears  in  the  votes  and  journals  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,  an  indictment  or 
action  will  lie  against  those  ministerially 
concerned  in  the  printing  and  publication 
of  them. 

2.  Then  as  to  usage.  It  does  seem 
most  strange  that  I,  upon  arguing  a  de- 
murrer, am  to  search  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  point  out 
various  facts  for  your  consideration,  which, 
if  there  had  been  an  issue  of  fact,  might 
have  been  material  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  a  jury.     But,  however,  my 
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Lords,  m  argaing  the  existence  of  the 
privilege,  if  we  are  not  to  confine  onr- 
selves  to  the  record,  it  becomes  indis- 
peTisablj  necessary  to  follow  the  coarse 
which  would  be  porsned  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons.  In  Jjoke  t.  King{a)  the  Court 
said  they  would  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
usage  of  Parliament,  after  they  had  in- 
formed themselves  of  it  by  inquiry. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  of  such  usage 
in  the  present  case.  Numerous  instances 
are  coUected  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this 
subject(&) ;  and  there  are  many  others  to 
the  same  effect.  The  result  is  this: 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  other 
modes  must  have  been  resorted  to  for 
publishing  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 
Statutes  were  formerly  proclaimed  in  the 
county  courts.  There  is  no  express  proof 
of  the  usage  to  publish  proceeaings  before 
July  30th,  1641  ;  even  the  practice  of 
printing  for  the  use  of  memoers  is  not 
traced  to  an  earlier  period.  From  1641 
till  1680  the  Speaker  from  time  to  time 
appointed  a  person  exclusively  to  print 
and  sell  specific  papers ;  the  form  of  ap- 
pointment is  seen  in  Thompson's  caBe.(c) 
In  1680  a  general  order(<2)  for  printing  the 
votes  and  proceedings  of  the  House  was 
made,  and  this  order  has  been  renewed 
every  session  with  the  exception  of  1702, 
when  it  was  suspended  for  a  short  time.(6) 
This  applies  only  to  general  votes  and 
proceedmgs:  reports  and  miscellaneous 
papers  have  been  printed  under  distinct 
orders;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  cir- 
culation has  been  connned  to  members. 
The  numbers  printed  have  usually  far 
exceeded  the  number  of  members  ;  and 
the  sale,  though  not  expressly  authorised, 
has,  in  fact,  always  prevailed.  If  it  be 
objected  that  the  precedent  originated 
with  the  Long  Parliament,  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  it  occurred  before  Charles  1 
left  London  for  the  North,  during  a  period 
when  a  regular  government  was  subsist- 
ing, and  statutes  were  passed  which  are 
the  law  of  the  land.  In  1680  a  debate 
occurred  on  the  subject  of  printing  the 
votes,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
persist  in  the  practice  ;  Mr.  Secretaiy 
Jenkins  alone  objecting,  not  on  the  ground 
of  illegality,  but  because  it  was  '*  a  sort 
of  appeal  to  the  people,"  and  was  "  against 


(a)  1  Saond.  133. 

(6)  "Report from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Pablication  of  Printed  Papers,  with  the  minutes 
of  eyidenoe  and  append^.  Ordered,  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  be  printed,  8  May  1837." 
See  above. 

(c)  (1680)  8  St.  Tr.  1. 

((/)  Com.  Jeum.  9,  708. 
'    (•)   35  Febmary  to   23    November,   Com. 
Joom.  14,  208,  231. 


the  gravity  of  this  assembly. ''(a)  The 
orders  for  printing  have  been  in  two  forms ; 
one  directs  the  printing  generally,  the 
other  for  the  use  of  members.  A  debate 
has  often  arisen  on  the  form  to  be  adopted. 
Sometimes  a  limited  circulation  has  oeen 
enlarged  by  a  subsequent  unlimited  order. 
The  expense  of  printing  was  formerly  de- 
frayed Dv  the  sale  ;  since  the  expense  has 
exceeded  the  receipt,  the  Treasury  has 
paid  the  deficiency.  In  one  way  or 
another  the  practice  of  sale  has,  in  fact, 
prevailed  for  two  centuries ;  there  has 
never  been  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
copies;  and  reports,  like  those  on  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  the  slave  trade  and 
municipal  corporations,  wounding  the  feel* 
ings  of  private  persons,  and  which  would 
have  been  deemed  libels  under  other  cir* 
cumstances,  have  circulated  without  re> 
striction  during  all  that  period. 

3.  Acquiescence  is  a  third  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  period.  Except  JBeso  v. 
WiUiams,(h)  no  instance  of  an  action  or 
indictment  has  been  shown  until  the  pre- 
sent plaintiff  brought  his  action.  I  re- 
ferred your  Lordships  to  Littleton,  s.  108, 
where,  speaking  of  the  statute  of  Merton, 
he  says  that  no  action  being  brought 
proves  no  action  will  lie.  There  has  been 
(as  Bidler,  J.,  said  in  Le  Ga/m  v.  Eden  (e)) 
a  **  universal  silence  in  Westminster 
Hall."  The  action,  not  the  publishing,  is 
an  innovation.  It  is  primcB  impressioniSf 
and  supported  by  no  analogy,  what  will 
be  the  consequences  if  the  Speaker  is  to 
be  held  liable  for  such  publications  P 
Suppose  a  resolution  of  either  House  were 
to  pass  criminating  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  and  were  to  be  published  in  the 
minutes,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Speaker,, 
and  all  others  concerned  are  liable  to 
action  or  indictment.  If  the  Speaker 
refuses  to  authorise  the  publication  of 
papers,  the  House  mav  send  him  to  the 
Tower;  if  he  obeys,  the  party  aggrieved 
may  sue  or  indict  him.  Tne  Postage  Act, 
42  Oeo,  3,(<i)  by  giving  the  power  of  send- 
ing votes  and  proceedmgs  free  from  post- 
age, recognised  their  general  circulation ; 
for  it  was  not  limited  to  the  case  of  papers 
sent  to  members. 


(a)  "  I  beg  pardon  if  I  consent  not  to  the 
motion.  Consider  the  gravity  of  this  assembly. 
There  is  no  great  assembly  in  Christendom  that 
does  it.  It  is  against  the  grarity  of  this 
assembly,  and  it  is  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the 
people.  It  is  against  your  gravity,  and  I  am 
against  it.''    4  Pari.  Hist.  1806. 

(i)  13  St  Tr.  1369;  S.C.  2  Show.  471; 
Comb.  18. 

(c)  a  Dong.  602. 

(<f)  42  Geo.  3.  e.  63.  s.  10.  See  i  Will  4 
and  1  Vict.  c.  32  and  e.  34,  and  the  judgmenta 
of  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  below,  p.  888,  and  Little- 
dale,  J.,  p.  903. 
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Among  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  to  this  claiin  of  privilege  are : — 

1 .  That  it  alters  the  -law  of  the  land,  by 
legitimating  the  sale  of  libels.  This  is  a 
petitio  prvndpii  ;  it  assnmes  that  the  pri- 
vilege is  not  the  law  of  the  land. 

2.  Again,  my  Lords,  it  is  asked,  "  Shall 
the  Honse  of  Commons  open  a  libel 
shop"P(a)  This  is  the  same  objection 
pnt  in  other  words,  and  is  again  begging 
the  question. 

3.  Next,  we  are  told  of  the  hardships 
and  injustice  to  individuals.  It  is  said, 
"Shall  a  private  individual  suffer  from 
an  illegal  act  and  have  no  remedy  P  Here 
you  have  a  wrong  and  no  redress."  This, 
again,  is  begging  the  question.  You  are 
not  to  assume  there  is  a  wrong,  you  must 
show  there  is  a  wrong,  and  damnum  cum 
injuria,  before  there  is  a  just  cause  of 
action.  Neither  by  tEo  law  of  England 
nor  any  civilised  country  is  an  action 
given  merely  because  loss  has  been  sus- 
tained or  because  some  inconvenience  has 
been  felt.  By  the  law  of  England  there 
may  be  a  wrong  without  a  remedy ;  there 
is  no  redress  for  an  innocent  party  un- 
justly indicted  unless  malice  and  want  of 
probable  cause  be  shown ;  no  action 
a^inst  a  witness  for  evidence  he  has 
given;  nor  against  counsel  for  what  he 
says  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  No 
action  lies  for  commitment  by  either 
House,  however  arbitrary.  The  suspen- 
sion of  an  officer  by  his  commander  is 
another  instance  of  injury  done  with  im- 
punity. The  Postmaster  General  is  not 
liable  for  the  loss  of  letters.  Confidential 
communications ;  literary  criticism  ;  ex- 
hibiting articles  of  the  peace  containing 
matter  of  defamation,  though  false;  im- 
pressment of  seamen ;  are  all  examples  of 
loss,  pain,  or  injury  for  which  the  policy 
of  the  law  provides  no  remedy  by  action. 

4.  It  is  objected  that  this  privilege  is 
not  among  those  claimed  by  the  House 
from  the  King  at  the  beginning  of  evei  j 
Parliament.  The  answer  is  that  the  privi- 
leges are  inherent  in  the  House,  and  as 
ancient  as  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 
The  demand  is  a  mere  foRu.  like  the 
homage  of  the  people  asked  for  the 
Sovereign  at  the  coronation.  They  were 
never  prayed  for  by  the  Speaker  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  4  ;  and  when  James  1 
asserted  that  they  were  enjoyed  of  mere 
grace  and  favour  the  Commons  entered 
a  protest  on  their  journals,  which  was 
torn  out  by  the  King.  (5) 

5.  Again,  it  is  objected  that  the  immu- 
nity claimed  is  unnecessary,  and  that  the 

(a)  See  above,  p.  758. 

(6)  Com.  Journ.  1,  668,  18th  Dec.  1621. 
1  Hats.  Pr.  78,  79,  139.  And  see  the  autho- 
rities referred  to  in  Holiday  v.  Piti,  2  Stra.  986. 
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proceedings  would  be  sufficiently  cirou- 
lated  through  the  same  medium  as  the 
debates.  But  there  is  a  marked  disiino- 
tion  between  publishing  papers  and  pub« 
lishing  debates.  The  former  are  published 
at  discretion,  and  by  the  order  of  the 
House.  The  debates  are  published  without 
authority,  the  House  retaining  its  power 
of  conducting  them  in  secrecy  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  itself  from  the  inter- 
position of  the  Crown. 

6.  It  is  said  that  all  useful  matter  may 
be  published  without  any  libel.  But  the 
publication  of  some  reports  would  be  im- 
possible if  everything  offensive  to  the 
feelings  were  to  be  expunged.  To  leave 
blanks  for  names  would  only  aggravate  the 
mischief.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
injured  parties  should  be  recompensed  out 
of  the  public  purse ;  but  that  would  be  an 
undue  encouragement  to  the  bringing  of 
actions ;  and  the  suggestion  is  not  appli- 
cable where  parties  have  been  indicted. 
The  Speaker,  for  instance,  in  such  a  case, 
could  not  be  indemnified  by  money  for  an 
iniprisonment. 

Y.  It  is  objected  that  this  privilege 
cannot  exist  by  prescription,  being  one 
that  must  have  arisen  within  time  of 
memory,  (a)  This  argument  would  deprive 
the  House  of  all  privileges ;  for  its  sepa- 
rate existence,  as  a  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, can  hanxLlv  be  traced  beyond  legal 
memory ;  indeea,  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Court,  and  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  appeal,  either  have  arisen  in 
times  comparatively  recent,  or  rest  upon 
fictions  to  which  a  modem  origin  can  be 
assigned.  The  power  of  a  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer  to  prohibit  the  publicatioii 
of  its  proceedings  during  a  trial,  was  not 
established  before  1821.(5)  The  earliest 
instance  of  that  power  being  exercised  by 
any  Court  was  in  the  year  1806,  during 
the  iinpeachment  of  Lord  MeiLfnUe,{c)  The 
right  of  a  member  to  be  discharged  from 
arrest  without  a  writ  of  privilege  is  of 
recent  origin;  HoUdavv,  Pitt.{d)  Even  a 
commitment  by  the  House  of  Commons 
for  contempt   cannot   be  traced  farther 


(a)  See  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Femberton  (after- 
wards Lord  Kingsdown),  2nd  edn.  p.  19. 

(6)  Bex  V.  Clement,  4  B.  &  Aid.  218.  In 
the  argument  in  Ilex  v.  Clement,  referred  to 
below,  It  was  stated  that  orders  in  restraint  of 
publication  during  the  proceedings  were  made 
on  the  trial  of  Watson  in  K.  B.,  in  1817,  and 
on  that  of  Brandreth  under  the  special  commis- 
sion at  Derby  in  the  same  year.  See  82 
St.  Tr.  81,  109,  766,  779,  and  1  8tTr.  K.S.672; 
Dodson's  Life  of  Foster,  48. 

(0  29  St.  Tr.  606;  Lords'  Journ.  45,  582, 
Cobbett,  Farl.  Deb.  6,  927. 

(rf)  2  Stra.  985.  Bat  12  &  13  Will.  8.  c.  3. 
was  there  relied  upon. 

D  D 
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back  than  the  reign  of  EUeaheth.  Altbongli 
the  lateness  of  the  inTention  of  printing 
maj  preclude  the  defendant  from  assert- 
ing an  immemorial  right  to  princ,  yet  the 
right  to  publish  in  some  mode  or  other 
has  substantially  existed  from  the. earliest 
times ;  and  this  is  enough  to  support  the 
claim.  Printing  has  supersedea  the  old 
mode  of  proclamation  of  statutes  by  the 
sherifE  in  the  county  court, (a)  and  may 
itself  be  superseded  by  some  other  in- 
vention. 

8.  As  to  the  argument  from  abuse,  all 
poTv:er  is  capable  of  being  abused.  The 
unquestionea  right  of  commitment  for 
contempt  may  be  so.  This  power  is  not 
only  liable  to  abuse,  but  has  been  abused, 
as  in  a  well-known  case,  where  a  Lord 
Chancellor,  being  told  that  an  attorney 
boasted  of  having  made  him  Chancellor  by 

g^tronising  him  at  the  bar,  said,  '  *  I  will 
y  my  maker  by  the  heels,"  and  com- 
mitted the  prisoner  to  the  Fleet.  The 
privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  may  be 
made  a  shelter  for  fraudulent  debtors. 
Freedom  of  speech  may  be  used  as  a 
licence  to  calumniate.  But  the  constitu- 
tion presumes  that  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  the  courts  of  justice,  will 
usurp  no  undue  authority.  That  the 
power  has  been  exercised  with  moderation 
ma^  be  ii^erred  from  the  fact  that  no 
action  has  been  attempted  since  the  Bevo- 
lution,  until  that  lately  brought  by  the 
plaintifP  himself  (b) ;  at  least  this  inference 
cannot  be  denied  by  those  who  assert  that 
such  publication  has  always  been  action- 
able. 

Of  the  reported  cases  and  authorities  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  first  is  Lake 
T.  King.(c)  There  an  alleged  libel  was 
contained  in  a  ^tition  to  a  committee  of 
grievances,  copies  of  which  had  been 
printed  and  delivered  to  members  of  the 
committee.  Though  there  had  been  no 
order  of  the  House,  Hcde,  C.  J.,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Court,  Twisden,  Baivaford,  and 
his  brethren,  took  judicial  notice  of  the 
order  of  proceeding  and  practice  of  the 
House,  and  on  that  ground  held  the 
action  not  maintainable.     On  the  same 

f principle  the  order  and  practice  of  un- 
imited  distribution  entitles  the  defendant 
to  judgment  in  the  present  case.  The 
next  case  is  Bex  v.  Wuli<im8.(d)  It  is  de- 
clined by  Mr.  Garwood,  but  I  rely  upon 
it.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the  9th 
declaratory  clause  of  the  Bill  of  Bights, 


(a)  Com.  Dig.  Parliament  (G.  23) ;  1  BI. 
Comm.  185. 

(6)  See  abore,  p.  725. 

(c)  (1667)  1  Saund  13Ia;  1  Lev.  240; 
1  Sid.  aU:  a  Keb.  861. 

id)  (1688)  18  St.  Tr.  1369  ;  2  Show.  471  ; 
Comb.  18. 


1  WUl  &  Mar,  8es3.2.c.  2.,  which  in  effect 
reversed  the  decision  in  that  case,  it  is  an 
authority  for  the  defendants. (a)  Bex  v. 
Wright(h)  was  an  application  for  a  criminal 
information  in  the  case  of  a  libel  contained 
in  the  report  of  a  secret  committee.  The 
same  grounds  were  urged  as  now,  in  sup- 
port of  the  rule ;  yet  the  Court  held  that 
the  proceedings  of  neither  House  could  be 
treated  as  a  libel,  and  strongly  reprobated 
the  decision  in  Bex  v.  Williams.ic)  Bex  v. 
Wright(h)  was  a  stronger  case  than  the 
present ;  for  the  defendant  there  had  pub- 
lished the  report  without  any  authority 
from  the  House.  In  Bex  v.  Clement{d)  a 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer  made  an  order 
forbidding  the  publication  of  an  untinished 
trial,  and  imposed  a  fine  for  the  violation 
of  it.  On  motion  for  a  certiorari  to  remove 
the  order  for  the  purpose  of  its  beini^ 
quashed,  this  Court  upheld  it.  The  fine 
was  thereupon  estreated  into  the  Ex- 
chequer :  thence  the  estreat  roll  was  trans- 
mitted into  the  Duchy  Court  (the  fine 
belonging  to  His  Majesty  in  right  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster),  and  a  levy  made. 
The  defendant  was  then  permitted,  by 
consent  of  the  Crown,  to  file  a  plea  to  the 
estreat,  alleging  the  illegality  of  the 
original  order,  and  praying  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  fine :  to  this  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  Duchy  demurred,  and 
the  demurrer  was  argued  (17th  April  1828) 
before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  as- 
sisted by  Bayley,  J.,  and  HMock,  B.,  who 
adjudged  the  order  and  fine  to  be  legal. (e) 
This  was  an  order  for  the  suppression  of 
proceedings ;  but  the  publication  of  them 
IS  justifiable  pari  ratume.l  I  will  read  to 
your  Lordships  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Justice 
BayUy  on  this  subject  in  giving  judgment 
in  Clement' 8  case : — 

**  I  take  it  to  be  incident  to  a  Court  to  have 
power  to  regulate  its  own  proceedings,  and 
whenever  it  sees  that  a  particular  course  it  in 
its  judgment  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  jus- 
tice, that  it  may  prescribe  that  course,  and  may 
issue  an  order  which  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
public  at  large,  and  upon  every  individual  in 
the  kingdom,  to  take  care  that  that  course  is 
pursued,  and  that  there  is  no  violation  of  that 
course,  and  it  is  for  the  Court  to  judge  of  the 

(a)  The  Attorney  General  here  read  a  MS. 
in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  W.  Williams,  contain- 
ing the  article  referred  to,  and  indorsed,  "  The 
part  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  relating  to  my  judg- 
ment in  Banco  Regis,  and  fine  in  Trinity,  1 
James  2.'*— (Note  in  9  A.  &  E.  95.) 

(b)  (1799)  8  T.B.  298. 

(c)  (1688)  13  St  Tr.  1369;  2  Show.  471; 
Comb.  18. 

(d)  (1821)4  B.  &Ald.  218. 

(e)  ITje  Attorney  General  read  a  MS.  note 
of  these  proceedings,  and  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Duchy  (jourt. 
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expediency  or  non-expediency  of  any  partieolar 
rule  which  that  Court  may  pronounce/' 

He  is  followed  by  Baron  HttUoch,  who 
thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  The  question  is  whether  a  court  of  record 
of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  deliTery  has  or 
has  not  a  right  to  make  an  order  calculated  in 
Cheir  judgment  to  further  the  ends  of  justice ; 
that  is  the  only  question  with  respect  to  the 
order  .  .  . 

It  is  said  that  those  ca^es  which  have  heen 
cited  to  show  that  courts  of  law  have  exercised 
a  similar  jurisdiction  are  recent.  It  is  true  that 
they  are;  hut  they  show  the  general  under- 
standing of  the  Court  hy  which  those  respective 
orders  haye  heen  made  upon  the  suhject ;  and 
it  may  be  that  modem  experience  has  shown 
more  than  formerly  the  necessity  of  this 
species  of  intervention  in  cases  of  this  sort  .  .  . 
If  the  Court  had  the  power  to  do  that,  and 
after  the  opinions  that  were  delivered  on  this 
subject  in  so  many  distinct  courts  (which  com- 
prehend, I  think,  putting  them  all  together,  all 
the  judicial  characters  of  that  time  and  the 
present)  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  that 
power  exists;  I  forbear  to  examine  into  the 
expediency  of  this  order  upon  that  occasion.  If 
the  Court  possess  the  power  to  issue  an  order  of 
this  sort,  it  is  for  them,  and  for  them  exclusively, 
to  consider  the  nature,  the  terms,  and  the  extent 
of  that  order."(a) 

Now,  my  Lords,  what  is  the  principle 
there  established  P  That  a  conrt  of  jus- 
tice has  a  right  to  lay  down  snch  orders 
as  it  feels  to  be  necessary  for  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ;  that  is  for  the  due 
performance  of  its  ftinctions.  The  House 
of  Commons  requires  no  more  than  that 
it  shonld  be  allowed  to  have  a  correspond- 
ing power  to  publish  that  which  it  feels 
necessary  for  the  dae  performance  of  its 
fnnotious.  I  have  given  yoor  Lordships 
an  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  power 
by  a  conrt  of  jnstice  in  the  case  of  a  pub- 
lication beinff  forbidden  I  will  now  give 
an  instance  of  a  publication  being  ordered. 
Layer  was  tried  for  treason  at  the  bar  of 
this  Court  in  the  year  1722.(2))  There  was 
a  great  complaint  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  this  trial  had  not  been  pub- 

(a)  *<  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
power  of  the  Judges  to  prohibit  publication 
ander  snch  circumstances  till  the  conclusion  of 
M.  the  trials  ;  hut  I  must  own  I  think  there  is 
ipreat  weight  in  the  argument  that  the  imme- 
diate publication  only  enlarges  the  Court,  and 
Admits  the  whole  nation  to  be  present.  At 
the  trials  for  high  treason  at  Monmouth,  on 
January  1840,  which  I  conducted  as  Attorney 
General,  I  did  not  pray  any  such  order,  the 
proceedings  were  puhUshed  daily  in  all  the 
London  newspapers,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
inoonvenience  experienced  from  this  course." — 
Note  to  Campbell's  Speeches,  p.  386.  See 
Paterson's  Liberty  of  the  Press,  286. 

(6)  16  St.  Tr.  93 ;  S.C.  8  Mod.  88 ;  8  Pari. 
Hist.  54. 


lished,  and  a  noble  Lord  moved  that  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench  be  ordered  to 
cause  the  trial  of  Christopher  Layer  to  be 
forthwith  printed  and  published,  the  same 
being  first  perused  by  the  King's  counsel. 
It  was  thought  unnecessary  for  the 
Hoase  of  Lords  to  interfere. (a)  The  trial 
of  Lord  MehUleih)  was  also  published  by 
order  of  the  Lords,  and  the  person  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  obtained  an  injunction  against 
a  bookseller  for  publishing  another  report 
of  the  same  case ;  Gumey  v.  Longman,{G) 
where  earlier  instances  are  cited  in  sup- 
port of  the  usage.  Manley  v.  Owen,  cited 
m  Millar  y.  Taylor, {d)  recognises  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  Lord  Ma^or  of 
London  to  appoint  a  person  to  print  the 
sessions  papers  of  the  Old  Bailey,  the 
Lord  Mayor  being  at  the  head  of  the 
commission.  The  imprimatur  prefixed  to 
some  of  the  old  law  reports  appears  to 
indicate  the  same  power  in  the  courts  to 
order  publication  of  their  proceedings,  (e) 
Even  the  sentence  of  a  conrt  martial 
may  be  ordered  to  be  published.  It  may 
be  read  at  the  head  of  every  resimeut 
and  entered  in  the  orderly  book  of  every 
regiment,  and  could  it  be  said  that  a 
court  martial  having  ordered  their  sentence 
to  be  so  read  and  entered — this  being 
a  publication  of  its  proceedings  necessary 
for  the  due  administration  of  martial 
law — it  could  be  treated  as  a  libel  P 

Publications  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity have  been  held  privileged  in  many 
instances;  as  the  declaration  of  a  court- 
martial  censuring  the  prosecutor,  and 
delivered  by  the  president  to  the  judee 
advocate,  Jehyll  v.  Sir  John  Moore(f)\ 
the  report  of  a  military  court  of  enquiry 
(though  not  a  regular  court  of  justice) 
transmitted  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
Home  y.  BentifhcMg) ;  a  story  told  in  a 
sermon  by  way  of  example,  from  Fo»'§ 
Book  of  Martyrs,  though  defamatory  of  a 
living  person,  and  untrue,  Greenwood  y. 
Prich,{h)  On  the  like  principle,  an  action 
has  been  held  not  maintainable  for  matter 
of  crimination  inserted  in  articles  of  the 
peace,  '*not  only  concerning  the  peti- 
*'  tioners  themselves,  but  many  others," 

(a)  8  Pari.  Hist.  54. 

(6)  29  Si.  Tr.  549. 

(c)  13  Ves.  493. 

(rf)  (1755)  4  Burr.  3829. 

(e)  See  the  Act  for  the  licensing  of  the  press, 
14  Car.  2.  c.  33,  preface  to  Sir  James  Burrow's 
Reports,  and  Wallace's  Reporters,  34ff,  4th  ed. 
by  Heard. 

(/)  (1806)  2  N.R..  341. 

iff)  2  Brod.  &  B.  130. 

(Ji)  Cro.  Jac.  91  (cited  in  Brook  v.  Jfon- 
tague);  S.C.  cited  in  Bex  v.  Williams,  13 
St  Tr.  1387 ;  Atkyns'  Tract  on  the  Powejr  of 
Parliament,  19. 
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Cutlery,  Dixon,(a)  Priyilege  has  in  like 
manner  been  extended  to  defamatory 
matter  in  an  affidavit  exhibited  in  Ooort, 
AsUey  v.  Younge(b);  and  to  a  complaint 
against  an  officer  in  the  army,  addressed 
1^  his  creditor  to  the  Secretaoy  at  War, 
Favrman  v.  Ives,{c)  where  Cleaver  v.  flfar- 
raude{d)  was  reco^niised.  In  Bex  v.  Bail' 
lie(e)  a  criminal  information  was  refused 
for  a  statement, submitted  to  the  Governors 
of  Q-reenwich  Hospital,  accusing  persons 
connected  with  its  management.  A  writ 
of  forger  of  false  deeds  sued  out  against 
a  peer  was  held  not  actionable,  the  suit 
being  actually  in  a  course  ol  prosecution, 
Lord  Beauchampe  v.  Crofl,(f)  where  Buck- 
ley ▼.  Wood,(g)  a  case  similar  in  principle, 
is  referred  to  in  note  (87).  Ko  action  lies 
for  an  advertisement  injurious  to  character, 
but  published  bond  fide  to  obtain  informa- 
tion :  Delanyy,  Jone$.{h)  In  BlaeJcbtum  y. 
B1ae1Aum{i)  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
pastor  and  deacons  of  an  Independent 
congregation,  impeaching  the  moral 
character  of  one  of  their  ministers,  was 
held  to  be  a  libel ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  if 
the  statement  had  been  made  bond  fide 
and  without  malice,  it  would  have  been 
held  privileged.  Sind,  if  communications 
of  this  nature  addressed  to  persons  in- 
terested in  them,  are  privileged,  can  it  be 
said  that  a  representation  on  so  important 
a  subject  as  that  of  prisons,  delivered  by 
the  members  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  to 
the  commons,  their  constituents,  is  action- 
able as  a  libel  P  A  party  may  indeed  be 
injured  by  the  result  of  such  a  publica- 
tion ;  but  (as  was  befof  e  observed)  there 
may  be  a  loss  without  an^  right  to  com- 
pensation at  law.  Thus  in  Stockdale  v. 
Onwhyn(j)it  was  decided  that  the  publisher 
of  a  scandalous  work  could  not  recover 
damages  against  a  person  who  pirated  it ; 
and  in  Poplett  v.  8tockdale(k)  it  was  held 
that  the  printer  of  the  same  work  could 
not  recover  a^inst  the  publisher  on  a 
contract  for  printing  it.  the  defence  being 
its  corrupt  character. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  cannot  demand 
tiiat  the  privilege  claimed  by  the  House 
should  be  established  by  proofs  of  its 
exercise.     It   is   asserted    on    the   same 


(a)  (1585)4  Rep.  146.;  S.C.  3  Leon.  123; 
4  Leon.  35. 
(Jf)  (1759)  2  Burr.  807. 

(c)  (1822)  5  B.  &  Aid.  642. 

(d)  Cited  in  1  Camp.  268. 
(«)  (1778)  21  St.  Tr.  1. 
(/)  (1668)  Dyer,  285a. 
(a)  (1591)  4  Rep.  14b, 

(A)  (1802)  4  Eip.  N.P.C.  191. 

(0  (1827)  4Bing.  895;  1  Moore  &  Payne, 
88  ;  3  C.  &  P.  146. 

(;)  (1826)  5  B.  &  C.  178;  2  C  &  P.  163 ; 
2  St.  Tr.  N.S.  988. 

(*)  (1825)  2  C.  &  P.  198. 


principle  upon  which  Wilmot,  C.J.,  in 
Rex  V.  Alinon,{a)  maintained  the  right  of 
the  common  law  courts  to  attach  for 
contempt,  as  necessarily  incident  to  thein 
constitution,  and  coeval  with  their  first 
foundation.  On  that  principle,  also,  th& 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
in  Beaumont  v.  Barretit(b)  upheld  th& 
power  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
to  commit  for  publishing  a  libel  in  breach 
of  their  privileges ;  and  doubtless  it  would 
in  like  manner  have  recognized  their 
authority  to  order  a  publication  which 
they  deemed  to  be  for  the  general  advan- 
tage, on  the  ground  that  whatever  is 
requisite  or  beneficial  .for  a  legislative 
body  in  the  exercise  of  its  iunctions 
inherently  belongs  to  it,  and  the  right 
need  not  be  supported  by  proof  of  user,  or 
by  prescription. 

No  instance  can  be  found  in  which  a 
publication  by  authority  of  either  House 
of  Parliament  has  been  considered  a  sub- 
ject of  prosecution  or  civil  action.  Beos 
V.  Lord  Abingdon{c)  is  not  such  an  in- 
stance. The  paper  there  published  by  the 
defendant  (a  speech  which  had  been  read 
b^  him  in  the  House  of  Lords)  was  issued 
without  the  sanction  of  the  House;  no 
privilege  claimed  by  them  was  involved 
in  the  prosecution.  So  in  Bex  v.  Oreeve^d^ 
the  publication  (of  a  member's  spaech)- 
was  not  authorised  by  the  House,  but,  on 
the  contrarv,  was  against  its  standing 
order.  Lord  EUenhorough  there,  referring^ 
to  £e0  V.  WrighiM  said:— 

•*I  will  not  here  wait  to  consider  whether 
that  could  be  strictly  called  a  proceeding  in 
Parliament.  What  was  printed  for  the  ose  of 
the  members  was  certainly  a  privileged  publi- 
cation; but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  to 
circulate  a  copy  of  that  which  was  published 
for  the  use  of  the  members,  if  it  contained 
matter  of  an  injurious  tendency  to  the  character 
of  an  individual,  was  legitimate  and  could  not 
be  made  the  ground  of  prosecution.  I  should 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  proceeding  in  Parlia-* 
ment  in  the  terms  given  to  some  of  the  jodges 
in  that  case.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
whether  that  be  so  or  not;  because  ibSa  does 
not  range  itself  within  the  principle  of  that 
case.  How  can  this  be  considered  as  a  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Commons*  Honse  of  Parliament  ? 
A  member  of  that  House  has  spoken  what  he 
thought  material,  and  what  he  was  at  liberty 


(a)  Wilmot's  Notes  of  Opinions  and  Judg- 
ments, 294.  And  see  the  judgment  of  Lord 
EUenborottgh  in  Burdett  v.  AbboL  14  East, 
187,  151. 

(6)  (1886)  1  Moo.  P.C.  59,  76.  But  see  con- 
tra Kielley  V,  Carson,  4  Moo.  P.C.  68 ;  Fenton 
V.  Hampton,  11  MoaP.C.  847 ;  Doyle  y.Falconer^ 
L.R.  1  P.C.  838 ;  and  see  also  Appendix  A. 

(c)  (1794)  1  Esp.  N.P.C.  M6;  S.C.  cited  in 
Bex  V.  Creevey,  1  M.  &  S.  274. 

id)  (1818)  1  M.  &  S.  878. 

(€)  8  T.R.  298. 
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to  speak  in  his  character  as  a  member  of  that 
House.  So  lar  he  was  priyileged,  bat  he  has 
not  stopped  there;  bat,  unaathorised  by  the 
House,  has  chosen  to  publish  an  account  of 
that  speech  in  what  he  has  pleased  to  call  a 
more  corrected  form;  and  in  that  publication 
has  thrown  out  reflections  injurious  to  the 
character  of  an  individual/' 

The  oiily  remaining  anthority  is  the 
dictum  of  Lord  Denman,O.J.,  in  the  former 
cftse  of  Stochdale  v.  Ha'n8ard,(a)  In  that 
action  of  libel,  it  was  orged  for  the  de- 
fendants at  nisi  prins  that  the  mat.ter 
complained  of  was  privileged,  being  con- 
tained in  a  report  published  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  Lordship 
held  that  tbe  order  was  no  protection ; 
bat  the  question  was  not  fully  discussed ; 
and,  as  the  defendants  had  a  verdict  on 
the  plea  of  justification,  there  wai  no 
further  occasion  to  contest  the  point.(&} 
But,  as  it  now  appears,  the  great  bod;i^  of 
authorities  is  adverse  to  his  Lordship's 
ruling.] 

Subsequently  to  that  trial,  my  Lords, 
there  has  been  a  deliberate  investigation 
of  the  subject  by  competent  anthority(c) ; 
and  if  your  Lordships  are  to  inquire  into 
the  existence  of  the  privilege,  and  to 
examine  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  on 
this  demurrer,  I  humbly  apprehend  that 
this  report  which  I  hold  in  my  hands 
is  a  document  which  deserves  your  con- 
sideration as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
Xxromulgated  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
as  if  it  contained  the  decision  of  a  court 
of  law.  If  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
not  the  sole  and  exclusive  judges  of  their 
privileges,  as  I  insist  they  are,  it  cannot 
be  contended  that  they  have  not  a  cor- 
rectional and  concarrent  jurisdiction ;  and 
their  decisions  are  to  be  cited  and  exa- 
mined and  weighed  in  a  court  of  law  which 
takes  upon  itself  to  entertain  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  privilege.  ITow,  my 
Lords,  I  must  say  that  this  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  pronounced  since 
the  case  of  StockdoJe  v.  Haaisa/rd  is  en- 
titled to  verr  great  respect  at  the  hands 
of  your  Lordships,  and  must  be  considered 
as  overruling  that  case.  My  Lords,  when 
we  consider  what  weight  is  to  be  attached 
to  any  judgment,  we  look  to  see  who  were 
the  judges,  and  whether  they  agreed; 
or,  if  they  disagreed,  what  was  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  dissented. 

My  Lords,  in  this  case  there  was  a 


(a)  7  C.  &  P.  731 ;  2  M.  &  Rob.  9.  S.C.  in 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion of  Printed  Papers,  8th  May  1887.  Appen- 
dix to  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  1,  p.  65.  See 
above,  p.  782. 

<6)  See  Life  of  Lord  Campbell,  2,  98  (edn. 
1881),  by  Hon.  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

(c)  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Publication  of  Printed  Papers,  8th  May  1837. 


Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  without  reference  to  party  or 
preconceived  opinions;  and  I  may  say 
that  there  served  on  that  Committee  men 
of  great  eminence  in  our  profession,  some 
of  whom  at  first  doubtea,  and  who  onl^ 
came  to  a  clear  opinion  which  they  ulti- 
mately expressed  on  deep  reflection  and 
painfull  investigation.  There  were  ap- 
pointed on  that  Committee  fifteen  mem-  - 
bers,  whose  names  I  will  now  mention : 
Lord  Yiscount  HowicJc,  Sir  Bohert  Peel, 
the  humble  individual  who  has  the  honour 
to  address  you,  Mr.  0.  W,  WiUiarnis  Wynn, 
Mr.  Tancred,  Sir  William  FoUett,  Mr. 
Charles  ViJlien,  Sir  Frederick  Follock,  Mr. 
Bo^tmck,  Lord  Sianley,  Sir  George  Strtck-^ 
land,  Sir  Bdbert  Harry  Inglie,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Wilde,  Sir  George  Clerh,  and  Mr. 
O'ConneU. 

Of  these  names,  my  Lords,  there  is 
only  one  on  which  I  will  venture  to  make 
any  remark,  that  of  my  friend  Sir  TFiZ- 
liam  FoUett,  for  he  is  absent  from  severe 
illness.  In  common  with  the  whole  pro- 
fession, I  hope  his  absence  will  be  of 
short  duration.  Sir  WiUiam  FoUett,  I  will 
be  bold  to  say,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  that  ever  appeared  in  this  or  any 
age  since  law  was  cultivated  as  a  science 
in  England.  That  Committee,  consisting 
of  Sir  WiUiam  FoUett  and  of  others  most 
eminent  in  our  profession,  whose  merit  is 
not  yet  stamped  by  judicial  promotion, 
but  who,  I  predict,  will  be  a  great  oma* 
ment  to  the^enoh(a) ;  and  of  s&tesmen  of 
the  first  rank,  who  have  devoted  theii 
lives  to  the  study  of  the  constitution  ol 
their  country ;  that  Committee,  so  formed, 
entered  most  deliberately  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  ;  they  paid  the 
most  respectful  attention  to  what  had 
fallen  from  my  Lord  Denman;  there  was 
a  careful  investigation  by  the  Committee 
of  what  had  been  done  on  former  occasions^ 
and  what  had  been  said  by  former  judges  *, 
and  that  Committee,  with  one  dissentient 
voice,  came  to  the  resolution  that  this 
privilege  does  belong  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, without  this  privilege,  could  not 
duly  exercise  its  functions.  My  Lords, 
there  was  one  dissentient,  a  most  respect- 
able  individual,  who  was  by  himself  in 
a  minority,  for  whom  I  have  the  most 
sincere  respect.  Sir  Bchert  Harry  Inglie, 
He  dissented ;  but  there  concurred  on  that 
resolation,  Sir  George  Strickland,  Sir 
Frederick  PoUoek,  Mr.  Charles  WiUiams 
Wynn,  Sir  WiUiam  FoUett,  Lord  Stanley, 

(jol)  Sir  William  Follett  died  on  the  28th  Jime 
1845.  Sir  Frederick  PoUock  afterwards  became 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  Lord 
Truro,  LC.  See  below  Lord  Denman's  remasks 
on  p.  886. 
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Sir  George  Clerh,  Mr.  Serjeant  WUde, 
Mr.  0*Connell,  and  SiTRohert  Peel.  And, 
if  we  are  to  cite  the  parliamentary  autho- 
rities in  this  discnssion,  I  nse  the  freedom 
of  referring  your  Lordships  to  a  speech  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  existence  of  the 
privilege  and  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  Mouse,  distinguished  for  its  con- 
stitutional and  legal  learning  and  for 
the  soundness  and  conclnsivcness  of  its 
reasoning,  (a) 

My  Lords,  all  these  individuals  con- 
curred in  this  resolution ;  it  was  reported 
to  the  House;  it  was  adopted  by  the 
House,  after  discussion ;  and  eventually 
there  was  a  division,  upon  which  there 
^i^ere  126  in  favour  of  the  resolution  and 
36  against  it,  leaving  a  majority  in  favour 
of  the  resolution  of  90.(&) 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  that  opinion  so  formed,  so  expressed, 
80  adopted,  may  be  weighed  against  the 
opinion^which,  without  an  opportunity  of 
consideration,  was  expressed  by  one  indi- 
vidual, however  eminent  in  station,  or 
however  highly  gifted.  My  Lords,  I  have 
now  concluded  my  argument.  I  have 
discharged  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  but,  I  fear,  imperfectly.  I  will 
make  no  apoloey  to  your  Lordships  for 
the  time  that  I  have  occupied ;  I  humbly 
apprehend,  that  in  arming  such  a  ques- 
tion, that  portion  of  time  is  to  be  cheer- 
ftilly  devoted  to  it  which  its  importance 
required.  And  now,  my  Lords,  I  cannot 
say,  as  1  have  sometimes  said,  that  having 
discharged  my  duty,  I  am  indififerent  as 
to  the  result.  I  look,  my  Lords,  with  tho 
most  painful  anxiety  to  the  decision  of  the 
Court  on  this  question,  convinced  that 
upon  the  result  of  the  controversy  depend 
the  usefulness  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  best  rights  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  now  to  be  settled  whether  the 
people  are  to  be  informed  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  representatives,  whether  they 
are  to  be  confined  to  the  statute  book,  or 
whether  they  are  from  time  to  time  to  be 
instructed  with  regard  to  the  facts  and 
reasons  upon  which  the  laws  proceed 
which  they  are  called  to  obey.  No  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  law  can  be  effectual  to 
deprive  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
privilege  it  now  claims.  There  are  ways 
known  to  the  constitution  of  nullifying 
the  erroneous  decisions  of  law  against 
privilege;  but  I  own  that  I,  a  lover  of 
concord  and  tranquillity,  cannot  look  for- 
ward without  dismay  to  the  scenes  through 
which  we  might  have  to  pass  in  the  con- 
flict, (c)     My  Lords,  why  should  this  be 


(a)  Hsneard,  Pari.  Deb.  Srd  series,  38,  1129. 
i^b)  HaDBEid,  Pari.  Deb.  Srd  series,  88,  1134. 
Cc)  See  below,  pp.  946-962,  and  the  case  of 
the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex, 


necessary?  Why  should  not  things  be 
allowed  to  remain  as  they  have  been  for 
at  least  a  period  of  two  centuries,  a  period 
of  unexampled  liberty  and  prosperity? 
I  am  against  innovation.  My  respectful 
prayer  to  your  Lordships  is  stare  euper 
antiquas  mas. (a)  If  there  be  danger  from 
the  Houses  of  Parliameuo  assuming 
power  not  constitutionally  belonging  to 
them,  let  me  remind  your  Lordships  that 
there  may  be  greater  danger  from  the* 
encroachment  of  courts  of  law,  and  that 
the  confusion  and  mischief  they  might 
occasion  would  not  be  less  severely  felt, 
although  the  stretch  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  judges  proceeded  from  modvea 
the  most  pure  and  patriotic.  I  trust  with 
unbounded  confidence  to  the  case  receiv- 
ing a  deliberate  and  an  impartial  and  a 
candid  consideration  from  all  your  Lord- 
ships. I  am  not  afraid,  my  Lords,  of  any 
preconceived  opinion,  or  of  any  opinion 
that  may  have  been  previously  expressed. 
What  is  more,  my  Lords,  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  applause  which  has  been  bestowed 
by  certain  persons, — I  must  think  rather 
inconsiderately,  and  irre^larly,  and  pre- 
maturely pending  the  suit— on  the  noble 
and  learned  Chief  Justice,  for  the  course 
he  has  pursued.  I  know  that  his  Lord- 
ship would  be  ready  to  sacrifice  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  any  glory  he 
might  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  in 
the  struggle;  that  his  Lordship  would 
consider  it  his  truest  gloiy  justly  to  ad- 
minister the  law  according  to  the  prin« 
ciples  upon  which  his  predecessors  nave 
acted,  and  the  steady  maintenance  of 
what  affords  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
permanent  enjoyment  of  our  rights  and 
liberties.  My  Lords,  there  has  been 
reference  made  on  this  subject,  and  I 
consider  very  preposterously,  to  the  oaths 
of  the  judges,  as  if  the  oaths  of  the  judges 
required  that  they  should  decide  against 
privilege :  the  oaths  of  the  judges,  as  I 
apprehend,  require  that  they  should  duly 
administer  the  law  of  the  land  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  that  law,  as  expounded 
by  those  who  have  preceded  them.  And 
this  privilege  being  part  of  the  law, 
according  to  the  oaths  of  the  judges,  this 
privilege  is  to  be  recognised  instead  of 
overruled. 

Mv  Lords,  I  beg  leave  to  recall  to  your 
Lordships  very  respectfully  the  advice 
given  by  Lord  Bacon  to  a  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  when  sworn  before  him, 
*'  that  you  contain  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court   within   the   ancient   mere -stones 


(a)  State  super  via«,  et  videte,  et  interrogate 
de  semttis  antiquia,  qus  sit  via  bona,  tt  amba> 
late  ill  ea ;  et  invenietig  refrigerium  auimaboa 
vestris.  Et  dizenint  Non  ambulabimus.  Jer 
6,  16,  Vulgate. 
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without  remoYing  the  mark."(a)  I 
would  like  to  impress  upon  your  Lord- 
ships the  memorable  words  of  Lord  Ten- 
terden  showing  his  sense  of  the  extreme 
importance  of  courts  confining  them- 
selves to  their  assigned  jurisdiction. 
He  was  a  judge  most  anxious  that  every 
wrong  should  be  redressed,  but  he  knew 
his  proper  sphere  and  respected  privi- 
lege ;  he  was  one  of  that  constellation  of 
judges  of  which  Chief  Justice  Fortescue  was 
BO  bright  an  ornament,  containing  all  the 
great  names  that  have  adorned  the  seat 
of  justice  in  this  country,  who  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  purely  expounding 
the  common  law,  and  have  left  the  law  of 
Parliament  to  these  tribunals  to  which, 
b^  the  constitution,  ib  is  interested : 
different  men,  indeed,  from  Kdyng,  and 
Jeffreys,  and  Scrogge,  The  words  I  refer 
to  were  used  by  Lord  Tenterden;  on  refus- 
ing a  rale  for  a  prohibition  to  the  Lord 
0£tncelJor  sitting  in  Bankruptcy,  (h)  How 
he  would  have  treated  an  argument,  in- 
volving a  claim  of  right  to  grant  a  pro- 
hibition to  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Legislature  your  Lordships  may  conjec- 
ture.    On  that  occasion  he  observed : — 

"  We  "Wish  not  to  be  understood  as  giving  any 
sanction  to  the  supposed  authority  of  this  Court 
to  direct  a  prohibition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
sitting  in  bankruptcy.  If  ever  the  question 
shall  arise,  the  Coart  whose  assistance  may  be 
invoked  to  correct  the  excess  of  jurisdiction  in 
another,  will  no  doubt  take  care  not  to  excee>l 
its  ovrn." 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  only  to  pray 
judgment  for  the  defendant. 

Reply,  (c) 

May  28th,  lSS9.—Cwrwood:  My  Lords, 
it  now  becomes  my  duty,  and  a  weighty 
duty  I  feel  it  to  be,  to  reply  to  the  long, 
elaborate,  and  very  learned  argument  of 
my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General ; 
an  argument  in  which  he  has  made  evi- 
dently every  possible  research,  supported 
by  numerous  dicta,  supported  by  a  battery 
of  three  score  volumes  oefore  him,  and  by 
the  citation  of  near  150  cases.  It  is  no 
light  thing  to  reply  to  such  an  argument, 
however  much  of  it  may  be  inappli- 
cable to  the  subject  in  question.  [For  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  upon  a  question 
of  privilege  he  had  no  respect.]  My 
Lords,  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  of  their  committees  generally  have  had 
hitherto,  in  many  instances,  an  overbear- 
ing influence  and  more  than  they  ought 


(a)  Speech  of  Lord  BacoD  to  Huttoo,  J., 
Lord  Bacon's  Works,  4,  508.  ed.  1803.  Kdn.  by 
Spedding,  1872,  13,  201.  See  also  the  £sfeay 
of  Judicature. 

(6>  8  B.  &  Aid.  130. 

(c)  Curwood's  reply  was  adjourned  to  Trinity 
term. 


to  have.  There  is  an  inherent  respect  in 
every  English  breast  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  although  on  many  occasions 
their  conduv^t  and  votes  have  been  most 
abusive,  yet  that  cannot  eradicate  the  re- 
gard wo  all  feel,  and  always  shall  feel,  for 
them.  If  I  were  to  instance  cases,  we  all 
know  to  what  ridiculous  lengths  they  have 
gone ;  they  once  voted  that  a  pound  note 
and  a  shilling  were  equal  in  value  to 
a  guinea  when  all  the  world  knew  that  a 

Sound  note    was    onljr  worth  15«.;    and 
[r.  Gohhett  during  his  life  reminded  them 
at  least  once  a  week  of  that  vote. (a)    I 
have  read  also  of  an  honourable  member 
of  Parliament  who  declared  that  he  would 
vote  black    was  white,    and  white  was 
black,  rather  than  his  party  should  be 
defeated.    On  all  occasions,  therefore,  a 
vote   of  the    House    of  Commons  or  of 
a    committee,    is    not    to    be    received 
with    implicit  respect.      My  Lords,   the 
vote    of  the  Committee  relied  upon  by 
the  House   of  Commons,  upon   this  oc* 
casion,  I  humbly   submit  to  your  Lord- 
ships, would  go  to  destroy  civil  liberty. 
[The  authorities  cited  for  the  defendants 
establish  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  to 
deal  with  questions  of  privilege.    In  the 
earliest  cases,  the  House  of  Commons  did 
not  oven  venture  to  decide  on  their  un- 
doubted privileges,  but  appealed  to  the 
Crown    or  to  the  House  of  Lords,  who 
themselves   took   advice    of  the   judges. 
Thorp*8  cBse(h)  and  others  are  instances  of 
this.    In    early   periods   of  history,  the 
legislative  and  judicial  characters  of  Par- 
liament are  faintly  distinguished,  and  the 
'*  law  of  Parliament ''  is  often  the  act  of 
the  united  Legislature.    With  the  power- 
and  popularity  of  the  Commons,  the  pri- 
vilege  assumed   by  them  has   been   ex- 
tended and  strengthuncd ;  but  they  have- 
never  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
law    with    success    or    credit.       Wilkea^s ' 
case(c)  was  an  example  of  such  a  conflict : 
there,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Chatham, 

"under  pretence  of  declaring  law,  they  (the 
Commons)  have  made  a  law,  and  united  in  (he 
same  persons  the  offices  of  legislator  and  of 
judge."(rf) 

So  here,  the  Commons,  while  they 
profess  to  declare  the  law  of  Parliament, 
are  in  fact  depriving  the  subject  of  his 
right  of  action,  as  was  attempted  in 
Ashby  v.    White.(e)     It  is  impossible  to 

• 

(a)  Com.  Journ.  66,  330,  335 ;  Cobbett,. 
Pari.  Deb.  20,  150;  Lord  Brougham,  Hist. 
Sketches.  2,  174  ;  51  Geo.  8.  c.  127.  s.  2. 

(6)  1  Hats.  Pr.  28;  S.C.  13  Rep.  64;  Rot. 
Pari.  5,  239. 

(c)  See  above. 

(</)  Debate  on  the  Address,  1770.  16  ParL 
Hist.  659. 

(O  3  Ld.  Raym.  938 ;  S.C.  14  St.  Tr.  695. 
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ayoid  taking  cognisance  of  privilegQ ; 
for  until  inqnirv  and  examination  it  can- 
not appear  whether  the  case  involves 
privilege  or  not.  There  is  no  power  to 
procure  a  certificate  to  be  mode  by  the 
Speaker,  as  the  Recorder  certifies  the 
cnstoms  of  London.  If  privilege  be  part 
of  the  law,  this  Court  not  only  may 
notice,  but  is  bound  to  know  it.  The 
doctrine,  that  the  power  inherent  in  the 
whole  Parliament  belongs  also  to  each 
component  estate,  is  absurd,  for  it  would 
give  to  each  a  distinct  power  of  legislation. 
The  conclusiveness  of  the  judgment  of 
courts  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  not 
denied ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  has 
little,  if  any,  jurisdiction,  in  the  strict 
sense.  It  has  none  of  the  indicia  or  attri- 
butes of  a  court  of  justice.  It  cannot 
even  examine  witnesses  on  oath.(a)  ^It  can- 
not adjudicate  between  A.  and  B,  Even 
Lord  Kenyon,  in  Ease  v.  Wright,{h)  relied 
upon  by  the  defendant,  admits  the  exis- 
tence of  cases  in  which  this  Court  would 
dispute  the  assumption  of  privilege.  In 
Bwrdett  v.  Abbot  {c)  Lord  EUenborouah 
makes  a  similar  concession.  Whether  tne 
doctrine,  established  in  that  case,  that  a 
commitment  for  contempt  is  not  examin- 
able by  any  other  Court,  be  well  founded, 
may  be  doubted  and  hereafter  contro- 
verted(£0 ;  but  on  this  occasion  there  is  no 
need  to  dispute  it.  The  distincfcion  be- 
tween incidental  and  direct  cognizance  is 
obscure;  the  more  intellip^ible  rule  is, 
that  the  Court  must  notice  privileges 
whenever  they  come  judicially  before  it. 
It  is  objected  that  the  privileges  of  the 
House  will  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
the  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  county 
oourts,  and  other  inferior  jurisdictions. 
But,  if  privilege  be  part  of  the  law,  why 
should  such  courts  be  deemed  disqualified 
from  forming  an  opinion  upon  that  as  well 
*afi  upon  any  other  matter  of  law?  We 
have  no  kind  of  distinction  in  law.  My 
learned  friend  seems  to  think  that  it  would 
be  very  singular  if  a  booby  country  squire 
at  the  quarter  sessions  shall  be  allowed  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  privilege  of  Par- 
liament ;  but  he  should  recollect  that  the 
same  booby  squire  may  be  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  if  so,  why  is  he  a  bit 
more  competent  to  take  cognizance  of  it 
at  St.  Stephen's  than  in  a  country  town  P 
When  he  gets  to  the  House  of  Commons 
does  he  lay  down  his  old  feelings,  and  all 
at  once  become  remarkable  for  his  learn- 
ing P  Why  should  he  not  take  cognizance 
of  it  in  the  one  place  as  well  as  the 
other  P    It  is  urged  that  members  must 

(a)  Bat  see  now  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  83. 
(6)  8  T.B.  293. 
CO  See  14  East,  128. 

(d)  See  the  case  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex 
below. 


have  free  intercourse  with  their  con- 
stituents, and  every  facility  for  inviting 
and  communicating  information.  But  to 
circulate  calumny,  and  prohibit  actions 
for  it,  cannot  bet  a  fit  expedient  for  the 
discovery  of  truth  or  the  diffusion  of  cor- 
rect intelligence.  With  regard  to  past 
usage,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  this  appeal 
by  the  House  to  the  people  was  on  the 
occasion  of  raising  troops  to  be  employed 
against  the  King.  The  practice  of  un- 
limited publication  for  sale,  openly  and 
avowedly,  only  began  as  late  as  1836 ;  and 
already  two  actions  have  been  the  result. 
There  is  no  pretence  for  putting  this  case 
on  the  footing  of  a  confidential  oommuni- 
cation.  What  foundation  of  necessity,  or 
what  confidential  character,  can  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  publication  to  all  mankind 
of  a  report  on  tne  state  of  Newgate  Prison  P 
It  is  argued  that  Courts  are  not  to  pre- 
sume that  powers  of  this  kind  will  be 
abused.  But  this  assertion  of  the  legal 
impossibility  of  abuse  is  disproved  oy 
authentic  records,  which  show  that  abuses 
have  been  great  and  frequent. (a)  Instances 
have  been  already  enumerated,  and  the 
number  might-  be  easily  increased. (b) 
And  what  security  has  the  sul^ect  against 
the  recurrence  of  scenes  l^e  those  which 
occurred  in  the  case  of  Shirley  v.  Fagg,{e) 
where  the  two  Houses,  seised  per  mi  and 
per  Umt  of  the  whole  inherent  powers  of 
Parliament  (according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns),  made  contradictory 
declarations  of  law,  leaving  the  subject  at 
a  loss  to  know  whose  law  of  Parliament 


(a)  Eveiy  commitment  by  the  Honse  of 
Commons  for  a  libel  on  the  House,  not  directly 
tending  to  interrupt  their  proceedings,  may  be 
considered  an  abuse  of  privilege.  Lord  John 
Russell  on  the  English  Constitution,  Lend. 
1821,  p. 801. 

(6)  The  following  case  in  Com.  Joun.  1, 
438,  440,  441  (also  shortly  stated  in  1  Hats.  Pr. 
132),  was  here  cited  : — 

"Die  Jovis  14  Jvnit  1610.  Sir  George 
Moore.— That  D.  Steward's  man,  privileged,  was 
for  begetting  a  woman  with  child.  Tlie  war- 
rant, signed  by  justices  before  the  parliament 
executed  now.  Whether  privilege  or  no  ?  Com- 
mitted to  the  committee  for  privileges. 

''Die  Satumi  16  Junii  1610.  Sir  J.  Hollis. 
— ^Touching  Mr.  D.  Steward.  Constable  had  a 
warrr.nt  under  four  justices  of  peace.  That  he 
should  have  privilege ;  the  parties  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  and  consideration  after  to  be  had,  who 
shall  pay  it. 

"Die  Mercurii  80  Junii  1810.  Mr.  B. 
Steward.*^Touching  the  arrest-  of  his  servant 
Moveth  for  the  chugea.  Whether  the  reputed 
father,  being  taken  by  a  justice's  warrant,  shall 
pay ;  or  the  constable  that  executed  the  Warrant. 
The  constable  could  not  discharge  him.  Q.  for 
the  constable  :  Resolved,  not  to  pay  it;  but, 
the  reputed  father." 

(c)  6St.Tr.  USl. 
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was  to  be  held  aathentic  and  condasive  F 
These  absurdities  and  mischiefs  are  to  be 
remedied  only  by  declaring  the  law  of 
Parliament  subject  to  the  general  law  of 
the  land,  and  holding  the  privileges  of  the 
House  to  be  (as  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  ever  has  been)  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  ordinary  Courts.] 

My  Lords,  I  claim  to  stand  here  as  an 
independent  advocate  charged  with  the 
rights  of  a  poor  man.  I  will  not  shelter 
myself  behmd  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  G;ives  me  permission 
to  be  heard  here ;  I  stand  here  in  bold 
defiance  of  their  resolution,  which  de- 
nounces anyone  questioning  their  resolu- 
tion elsewhere.  My  Lords,  I  have  never 
been  thought  worthy  to  change  the  texture 
of  my  gown ;  but  whether  I  wear  stuff,  or 
whether  I  wear  silk,  whether  in  office  or  out 
of  office,  I  should  not  surrender  the  right 
of  my  brethren  at  the  bar,  I  would  not 
surrender  the  rights  of  my  profession,  no, 
not  for  personal  emolument,  for  family 
aggrandisement;  no,  not  for  personal 
safety.  I  have  spoken  in  the  spirit  of 
honest  independence,  which  I  hope  may 
cleave  to  me  to  the  last ;  and  if  I  transmit 
an  unsullied  character  and  that  spirit  to 
my  children,  I  hold  it  a  fairer  inheritance 
than  wealth  or  title  basely  and  sordidly 
acquired.    My  Lords,  I  have  done. 

Lord  Denman,  C.J. :  From  the  veiy 
great  magnitude  and  importance  of  this 
case  we  do  not  think  it  proper  to  give  an 
immediate  judgment.  We  may  deliver 
our  judgment  on  next  paper  day  .(a) 

JUDOMSNT  OF  THB  COUBT. 

The  learned  judges,  in  Trinity  term 
(May  81st,  1839),  delivered  judgment 
seriatim. 

Lord  Dekhan,  C.J. :  This  was  an  action 
for  a  publication  defaming  the  plaintiff's 
character,  by  imputing  that  he  nad  pub- 
lished an  obscene  libel.  The  plea  was 
that  the  inspectors  of  prisons  made  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which 
improper  books  were'  said  to  be  permitted 
in  the  prison  of  Newgate  ;  that  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  wrote  an  answer  to  that  part 
of  the  report,  and  the  inspectors  replied 
repeating  the  statements,  and  adding  that 
the  improper  books  were  published  by  the 
plaintiff.  That  all  these  documents  were 
printed  by  and  under  orders  from  the 
£[ouse  of  Commons,  who  had  come  to  a 
resolution    to   publish    and   sell    all  the 

S.pers  they  should  print  for  the  use  of  the 
embers,  and  who  also  resolved,  declared, 
and  adjudged  that  the  power  of  publish- 


ed) *<  At  the  dose  of  the  argument  the  Coort 
of  Queen's  Bench  was  noanimous,  and  Denman 
and  Littledale  were  prepared  to  deliver  jadg- 
ment  immed]ately."-*Amoald'B  Life  of  Lord 
Denman,  S,  55. 


ing  such  of  their  reports,  votes,  and  pro- 
ceeding as  they  thought  conducive  to  the 
public  mterest,  is  an  essential  incident  to 
the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of 
Parliament,  more  especially,  &c.  The  plea, 
it  is  contended,  establishes  a  good  defence 
to  the  action  on  various  grounds. 

1.  The  grievance  comj^ained  of  appears 
to  be  an  act  done  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  court  superior  to  any  court 
of  law,  and  none  of  whose  proceedings  are 
to  be  Questioned  in  any  way.  This  prin- 
ciple tne  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant 
repeatedly  avowed  in  his  long  and  laboured 
argument ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
put  forward  in  ita  simple  terms  in  the 
report  that  was  published  by  a  former 
House  of  Commons. 

It  is  a  claim  for  an  arbitrary  power  to 
authorise  the  commission  of  any  act  what- 
ever on  behalf  of  a  body  which  in  the 
same  argument  is  admittea  not  to  be  the 
supreme  power  in  the  State. 

The  supremacy  of  Parliament,  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  claim  is  made  to  rest, 
appears  to  me  comoletely  to  overturn  it, 
because  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  the 
Parliament,  but  only  a  co-ordinate  and 
component  part  of  the  Parliament.  That 
sovereign  power  can  make  and  unmake 
the  laws  ;  but  the  concurrence  of  the  three 
legislative  estates  is  necessary :  the  reso- 
lution of  any  one  of  them  cannot  alter  the 
law  or  place  anyone  beyond  its  control. 
The  proposition  is,  therefore,  wholly  un- 
tenable, and  abhorrent  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  of  England. 

2.  The  next  defence  involved  in  this 
plea  is  that  the  defendant  committed  the 
grievuice  by  ord^r  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  a  case  of  privilege,  and  that  each 
House  of  Parliament  is  the  sole  jud^e  of 
its  own  privileges.  This  last  proposition 
requires  to  be  first  considered.  For,  if 
the  Attorney  (?eneraZ  was  right  in  contend- 
ing, as  he  did  more  than  once  in  e3q)reB8 
terms,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
claiming  anything  as  its  privilege  thereby 
makes  it  a*  matter  of  privilege,  and  also 
that  its  own  decision  upon  its  own  claim 
is  binding  and  conclusive,  then  plainly 
this  Court  cannot  proceed  in  any  mquiiy 
into  the  matter,  and  has  nothing  else  to 
do  but  declare  the  claim  well  founded 
because  it  has  been  made. 

This  is  the  form  in  which  I  underatand 
the  committee  of  a  late  House  of  Commons 
to  have  asserted  the  privileges  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  large  majority  of  that  House 
adopted  the  assertion.  It  is  not  without 
the  utmost  respect  and  deference  that  I 
proceed  to  examine  what  has  been  pro- 
mulgated by  such  high  authority:  most 
willingly  would  I  decline  to  enter  upon 
an  inquiry  which  may  lead  to  my  differ- 
ing  from  that  great  and  powerfU   as- 
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sembly.  But  when  one  of  my  fellow  sub- 
jects presents  himself  before  me  in  this 
Court  demanding  justice  for  an  injury,  it 
is  not  at  my  option  to  grant  or  withhold 
redress;  I  am  bound  to  afford  it  if  the 
law  declares  him  entitled  to  it.(a)  I  must 
then  ascertain  how  the  law  stands,  and, 
whatever  defence  may  be  made  for  the 
wrongdoer,  I  must  examine  its  validity. 
The  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant 
contends  for  his  legal  right  to  be  protected 
against  all  consequences  of  acting  under 
an  order  issued  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  conformity  with  what  that  House  asserts 
to  bo  its  privilege  :  nor  can  I  avoid  then 
the  question  whether  the  defendant  pos- 
sesses that  legal  right  or  not. 

Parliament  is  said  to  be  supreme ;  I 
most  fully  acknowledge  its  supremacy. 
It  follows,  then,  as  before  obserred,  that 
neither  branch  of  it  is  supreme  when  acting 
by  itself.  It  is  also  said  that  the  privi- 
lege of  each  House  is  the  privilege  of  the 
whole  Parliament.  In  one  sense  I  agree 
to  this,  because  whatever  impedes  the 
proper  action  of  either  impedes  those  func- 
tions which  are  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  joint  duties.  All  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  a  machine  must  be  in  order 
before  it  can  work  at  all.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  opinion  that  either 
House  may  entertain  of  the  extent  of  its 
own  privileges  is  correct,  or  its  declara- 
tion of  them  binding.  In  the  course  of 
the  argument  the  privileges  of  the  Com- 
mons were  said  to  belong  to  them  for 
their  protection  against  encroachment  by 
the  Lords.  The  fact  of  an  attempt  at  en- 
croachment may  then  be  imagined,  and 
we  must  also  suppose  that  the  Commons 
would  resist  it.  in  such  a  case,  the  claims 
set  up  by  the  two  Houses  being  inconsis- 
tent, both  could  not  be  well  founded,  and 
an  instance  would  occur  of  adverse  opinions 
and  declarations,  while  the  real  privilege, 
whenever  it  is  ascertained,  would  certainly 
be  the  inherent  right  of  Parliament  itself. 

The  argument  here  became  historical, 
and  we  were  told  that  at  the  early  period 
when  privilege  was  settled  the  three  estates 
assembled,  and  embracing  all  the  power 
of  the  State,  never  would  have  left  their 
privileges  at  the  mercy  of  a  very  inferior 
tribunal,  especially  when  the  King's  judges 
were  dependent  on  the  Crown  and  remov- 
able at  its  pleasure.  I  cannot  accede  to 
the  inference.  If  in  those  early  times  the 
Lords  and  Commons  had  felt  the  en- 
lightened jealousy  of  dependent  judges 
which  is  here  supposed,  they  would  not 
have  left  them  in  thai,  state  of  dependence, 
equally  dangerous  to  the  character  of  the 
judges  and  to  the  just  rights  of  them- 
selves and  of  all  their  constituents.    But 

(a)  See  Howard  v.  Gostet,  10  Q.B.  p.  405  ; 
Bradlavgh  v.  Qo98€t,  12  Q.B.D.  p.  274. 


we  have  no  proof  whatever  of  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country  being  framed  on 
abstract  principles  ;  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  it  adapted  itself  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  several  occasions  that  arose, 
and  gradually  grew  into  that  form  which 
the  ends  of  good  government  require. 
Bat,  while  I  dispute  the  fact  of  privileges 
being  settled  in  the  aula  regia,  or  any 
other  supposed  constituent  assembly,  on 
any  given  principle,  or,  indeed,  at  all,  I 
am  far  from  believing  that  the  judges 
ever  had,  or  ought  to  have,  by  law,  the 
smallest  power  over  Parliament  or  either 
House  of  Parliament.  The  independence 
of  Parliament  is  the  comer  stone  of  our 
free  constitution.  The  judo^es  who  in- 
vaded it  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First 
and  his  son  have  justly  shared  with  those 
who  betrayed  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
the  case  of  Ship  Money{a)  the  abhorrence 
of  all  enlightened  men.  But  a  mean  sub- 
missiveness  to  power  has  not  been  always 
confined  to  the  judges  ;  the  same  disposi- 
tions belonged  to  Parliament  itself,  and 
to  both  Houses.  When  we  remember  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  an  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  of  the  n&me  of  Floy  de,{h) 
for  a  slight  offence,  if  it  were  one, 
against  King  James  I,  in  speaking  of  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  we  ehall  allow 
that  the  two  Houses  had  as  little  sense  of 
independence  as  of  justice.  The  Com- 
mons resolved,  declared,  and  adjudged 
that  his  fortune  should  be  confiscated,  and 
his  body  tortured,  his  name  degraded, 
and  himself  imprisoned  for  life.  Tho 
Lords  rebuked  the  invasion  of  their  pri- 
vileges of  punishing,  for  which  the  Com- 
mons humbly  apologised ;  but  the  sen- 
tence was  carried  into  full  effect;  and 
can  anyone  believe  that  these  two  Houses, 
thus  vying  in  obsequiousness  and  cruelty, 
could  entertain  good  views  on  the  consti- 
tutional independence  of  Parliament  P(c) 

Another  reason  for  denying  to  the* 
courts  of  law  all  power  in  matters  of 
privilege  was  said  to  flow  from  their  same 
supposed  ancient  jealousy  of  the  Lords. 

**  The  Commons  never  would  have  tolerated 
such  an  inquiry,  because  the  decision  might  then 
have  come  to  be  reviewed  on  appeal  by  tbe  co- 
ordinate and  rival  assembly ;" 

yet  the  Attorney  General  informed  ua, 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  that  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  was 
of  recent  date,  that  it  originally  belonged 
to  the  whole  Parliament,  and  that  it 
was  lon^  warmly  contested  with  adverse 
declarutions  of  privilege  by  the  House 
of  Commons.      The  case   of   Burdeit  v. 


(a)  3  St.  Tr.  826,  846. 
(6)  2St.  Tr.  1153. 

(c)  See  the  debates,  8  St.  Tr.  92  et  seq^ 
and  the  note  at  p.  92. 
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Abhot{a)  in  1810  was  an  action  brought 
against  the  Speaker  himself,  for  an  act 
done  hy  him  in  Parliament  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  plaintiff  ones- 
tioned  his  right,  and,  by  seeking  rearess 
in  this  court,  erentually  submitted  their 
priyilege  to  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  At  this  very  moment  the  defen- 
dant, as  acting  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  prays  our  judgment  in  this 
question  of  privilege,  and  the  Housie  of 
Commons  instructs  the  Attorney  General 
to  appear  as  his  counsel  before  us.  (6)  He 
tells  us,  indeed,  that  we  can  only  decide 
in  his  favour ;  but,  if  we  do,  the  House  of 
Lords  may  m verse  that  judgment  next 
week.  Such  is  the  practice  of  the  nine- 
teenth century :  yet  we  are  gravely  told 
that  in  the  dark  ages  of  our  history  the 
Commons  were  too  enlightened  to  allow 
any  discussion  of  their  privileges  in  any 
court  whose  judgment  may  be  questioned 
in  the  liords. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  courts  of  law  must 
be  excluded  from  all  interference  with 
transactions  in  which  the  name  of  privilege 
has  been  mentioned,  because  they  have 
no  means  of  informing  themselves  what 
these  privileges  are.  ^^^7  >^®  '^^^^ 
known,  it  seems,  to  the  two  Houses,  and 
to  every  member  of  them,  as  long  as  he 
continues  a  member  ;  but  the  knowledge 
is  as  incommunicable  as  the  privileges  to 
all  beyond  that  pale.  It  might  be  pre- 
sumption to  ask  now  this  knowledge  may 
be  obtained,  had  not  the  Attorney  General 
read  to  us  all  he  had  to  urge  on  the  subject 
from  works  accessible  to  all,  and  familiar 
to  every  man  of  education.  The  argu- 
ment here  seems  to  run  in  a  circle.  The 
courts  cannot  be  entrusted  with  any  matter 
connected  with  privilege,  because  thej 
know  nothing  about  privilege;  and  this 
ignorance  must  be  perpetual,  because  the 
law  has  taken  such  matters  out  of  their 
cognizance.  The  old  text  writers,  indeed, 
affirm  the  law  and  custom  of  Parliament, 
although  a  part  of  the  lex  terrce  to  l>e, 
**  ah  omniims  fiuoBsUa,  a  mtdtis  ignorata.** 
This  and  other  phrases,  repeated  in  the 
law  books,  have  thrown  a  kind  of  mystery 
over  the  subject,  w^hich  has  kept  aloof  the 
application  of  reason  and  common-sense. 
Lord  Holtlc)  in  terms  denied  this  pre- 
sumption of  ignorance,  and  asserted  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  courts  to  know  the 
law  of  Parliament,  because  the  law  of  the 
land  on  which  they  are  bound  to  decide. 
Other  judges,  without  directly  asserting 
the    proposition,   have    constantly    acted 

(a)  UEapt,  1. 

(b)  Sco  above,  p.  738,  note  (6). 

(c)  See  i?c5r.  v.  Pa/y,  2  Ld.Raym.  1114, 1115. 
And  the  judgment  of  Lord  Holt  in  that  case 
ed.  1837,  p.  54.  Also  Athby  v.  Whiie,  2  Ld. 
Ra}.  956. 


upon  it ;  and  it  was  distinctly  admitted  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  the  course  of  his 
argument.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  he 
alluded  as  disputing  the  existence  of  any 
parliamentary  privilege  ;  no  such  opinion 
nas  come  under  mv  notice.  That  parlia- 
ment enjoys  privileges  of  the  most  im- 
portant character,  no  person  capable  of 
the  least  reflection  can  doubt  for  a  moment. 
Some  are  common  to  both  Houses,  some 
peculiar  to  each;  all  are  essential  to  the 
discharge  of  their  functions.  If  they  were 
not  the  fruit  of  deliberation  in  auld  regid, 
they  rest  on  the  stronger  ground  of  a 
necessity  which  became  apparent  at  least 
as  soon  as  the  two  Houses  took  their  present 
position  in  the  State. 

Thus  the  privilege  of  having  their 
debates  unquestioned,  though  denied  when 
the  members  began  to  speak  their  minds 
freely  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliaabeth,  and 
punished  in  its  exercise  both  by  that 
princess  and  her  two  successors,  was  soon 
clearly  perceived  to  be  indispensable  and 
universally  acknowledged.  By  conse- 
quence, whatever  is  done  within  the  walls 
of  either  assembly  must  pass  without 
question  in  any  other  place,  (a)  For 
speeches  made  in  Parliament  by  a  member 
to  the  prejudice  of  any  other  person,  or 
hazardous  to  the  public  peace,  that  member 
enjoys  complete  impunity.  For  any  paper 
signed  by  the  Speaker  by  order  of  the 
House,  though  to  the  last  degree  calum- 
nious, or  even  if  it  brought  personal 
suffering  upon  individuals,  the  Speaker 
cannot  be  arraigned  in  a  court  of  justice. 
But,  if  the  calumnious  or  iuflammatorv 
speeches  should  be  reported  and  published, 
tne  law  will  attach  responsibility  on  the 
publisher.  So,  if  the  Speaker,  by  autboritv 
of  the  House,  order  an  illegal  act,  though 
that  authority  shall  exempt  him  from 
Question,  his  order  shall  no  more  justify 
tne  person  who  executed  it  than  King 
Charles',  warrant  for  levying  ship-money 
could  justify  his  revenue  officer. 

The  privilege  of  committing  for  con- 
tempt IS  inherent  in  every  deliberative 
body  invested  with  authority  by  the  con- 


(a)  **  What  it  said  or  done  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament  cannot  he  inquired  into  in  a  coart 
of  law." — See  Lord  Coleridge,  C.J.,  in  Brad* 
laugh  V.  Gosset,  1 2  Q.B.D.,  p.  275.  "  I  think  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  not  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  Her  Majesty's  courts  in  its  administration 
of  that  part  of  the  statute  law  which  has  relation 
to  its  own  uitemal  proceedings,  and  that  the  use 
of  such  actual  force  as  ma^  be  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  such  a  resolution  as  the  one  before' 
us,  is  justifiable."— Stephen,  J.,  ibid.  p.  278. 
''The  House  of  Commons  is  not  a  court  of 
justice ;  but  the  effect  of  its  privilege  to  regubte 
its  own  internal  concerns  practicidly  invests  it 
with  a  judicial  character  when  it  ha8  to  apply 
to  particular  cases  the  provisions  oi  Acts  of 
Parliament"— Stephen,  J.,  p.  285. 
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8titation.(a)  But,  however  flagrant  the 
contempt,  the  House  of  Commons  can 
only  commit  till  the  close  of  the  existing 
session.  Their  privilege  to  commit  is  not 
better  knoTm  than  this  limitation  of  it. 
Though  the  party  shonld  deserve  the 
severest  penalties,  yet,  his  offence  being 
committed  the  day  before  a  prorogation, 
if  the  House  ordered  his  imprisonment 
but  for  a  week,  every  court  in  Westminster 
Hall  and  every  judge  of  all  the  courts 
would  be  bound  to  discharge  him  by  habeas 
cormte, 

Nothing  is  more  undoubted  than  the 
eocclusive  privilege  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  respect  to  grantfi  of  money, 
and  the  imposition  of  taxes.  But,  if  their 
core  of  a  branch  of  it  should  induce  a  vote 
that  their  messenger  should  forcibly  enter 
and  inspect  the  cellars  of  all  residents  in 
London  possessing  more  than  a  certain 
income,  and  if  some  citizen  should  bring 
an  action  of  trespass,  has  any  lawyer  yet 
said  that  the  Speaker's  warrant  would 
justify  the  breaking  and  entering  ? 

The  Commons  of  England  are  not  in- 
vested with  more  of  power  and  dignity 
by  their  legislative  character  than  by  that 
which  they  bear  as  the  ^and  inquest  of 
the  nation.  All  the  privileges  that  can 
be  required  for  the  energetic  discharge  of 
the  duties  inherent  in  that  high  trust  are 
conceded  without  a  murmur  or  a  doubt. 
We  freely  admit  them  in  all  their  extent 
and  variety;  but,  if,  on  a  resolution  of 
guilt  voted  by  themselves,  this  Grand 
Liquest  diould  not  accuse  but  condemn, 
should  mistake  their  right  of  initiating 
a  charge  for  the  privilege  of  passing 
sentence  and  awarding  execution,  will  it 
be  denied  that  their  agent  won  Id  incur 
the  gpiilt  of  murder  P 

I  will  spieak  but  of  one  other  privilege, 
the  privilege  from  personal  arrest,  which 
is  both  undoubted  and  indispensable,  (b)  A 
distinction  has  been  sometimes  taken,  but 
in  my  opinion,  does  not  exist  in  law,  be- 
tween one  class  of  privileges  as  necessary 
for  performing  the  functions  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  another  as  a  personal  boon; 
both  classes  are,  as  I  apprenend,  conferred 
on  grounds  of  public  policy  alone.  The 
proceedings  of  Parliament  would  be  liable 
to  continual  interruption  at  the  pleasure 
of  individuals  if  every  one  who  claimed 
to  be  a  creditor  could  restrain  the  liberty 
of  the  members.  In  early  times  tbeir 
very  horses  and  servants  might  require 
protection  from  seizure  under  legal  pro- 

(a)  See  Beaumont  v.  Barrett,  1  Moo.  P.O. 
59,  and  Appendix  A. ;  Kielley  v.  C'ar«on,'4  Moo. 
P.C.  63 ;  Fetiton  v.  Hampton,  11  Moo.  P.O. 
347 ;  Doyle  v.  Falconer,  L.B.  1  P.C.  328. 

(6)  See  as  to  this  Burnet's  History  of  his 
Ovn  Time,  4,  491,  and  note  by  Speaker  Onslow 
(edn.  8vo.  Oxford.  1823). 


cess,  as  necessary  to  secure  their  own 
attendance;  but  when  this  privilege  was 
strained  to  the  intolerable  length  of  pre- 
venting the  service  of  legal  process,  or 
the  progress  of  a  cause  once  commenced 
against  any  member  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  or  of  threatening  any  who 
should  commit  the  smallest  trespass  upon 
a  member's  land,  though  in  assertion  of 
a  clear  right,  as  breakers  of  the  privileges 
of  Parliament,  these  monstrous  abuses 
might  have  called  for  the  interference  of 
the  law,  and  compelled  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice to  take  a  part.  Suppose,  then,  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Admiral  Oriffin,(a)  that 
one  who  claimed  a  right  of  fishing  in  his 
ponds  had  brought  an  action  here  against 
the  officer  who  seized  him,  who  justified 
the  imprisonment  under  the  Speaker's 
warrant,  alleging  his  high  contempt  in 
daring  to  fish  in  a  menK>er's  pond  near 
Plymouth  ;  would  not  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  have  been  bound  to  inquire  as  to 
the  privilege,  and  to  declare  that  it  did 
not  and  coulct  not  extend  to  such  a  case  P 
I  desire  to  put  the  further  question, 
whether  the  decision  of  such  cases  could 
be  at  all  varied  by  the  house  declaring, 
with  whatever  of  solemnity  or  menace, 
that  it  was  the  ancient  and  undoubted  pri- 
vilege of  Parliament  to  do  each  and  every 
one  of  the  abusive  acts  enumerated. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  without 
limit,  bnt  the  examples  are  said  to  be 
abuses,  and  to  prove  nothing  against  the 
use.  It  is  also  urged  that  abuse  is  not  to 
be  presumed,  that  the  only  appeal  lies  to 
public  opinion,  and  that  outrages  like 
these  would  authorise  resistance  and 
amount  to  a  dissolution  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  answer,  that  cases  of  abuse  must 
be  supposed  to  test  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciple now  under  discussion.  I  say,  farther, 
that  it  is  only  in  cases  of  abuse  that  the 
principle  is  required;  that,  though  the 
maxim  be  true,  ah  ahusu  ad  untm  non 
valet  consequentta,  it  cannot  apply  where 
an  abuse  is  directly  charged  and  offered 
to  be  proved:  that  no  presumption  can 
be  made  against  a  fact  established  or 
admitted.  Need  I  go  on  to  add,  that  the 
appeal  to  public  opinion,  however  suc- 
cessful, comes  too  late  after  the  iigury 
has  been  effected,  and  that  to  talk  to  an 
innocent  sufferer  of  his  right  to  consider 
the  social  compact  as  broken  towards 
him,  to  throw  off  his  alle^^ance,  and 
resist  the  outrage  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  Parliament,  is  language  at  least  novel 
in  a  court  of  law  P 

We  were,  however,  pressed  with  nu- 
merous authorities,  which  were  supposed 
to  establish  that  questions  of   privilege 


(a)  In  which  case  four  pereons  were  com- 
mitted. Com.  Journ.  28,  489,  589,  545,  550. 
See  above. 
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are  in  no  case  ezftminable  at  law.  Thorpes 
oase(a)  iras,  as  usaal,  first  cited.  The 
facts  were,  that  the  Lords,  in  Edward 
the  Fourth's  time,  consulted  the  judges 
respecting  the  privilege  then  claimed  by 
a  member  of  the  Commons'  House,  and 
the  judges  at  first  declined  to  answer, — 
facts  totally  inconsistent  with  an  anterior 
settlement  of  parliamentary  priyilege, 
especially  on  the  footing  of  the  jealousy 
felt  by  the  Commons  towards  the  Lords 
and  the  judicial  authorities.  The  judges 
did  ultimately  waive  their  objection  to 
declaring  an  opinion  on  a  question  of 
privilege ;  they  declared  it  in  Parliament, 
and  by  Parliament  it  was  adopted.  (&) 
Yet  their  reluctance  to  assume,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  delicate  ofiice  of  inter- 
fering with  the  privilege  of  Parliament, 
even  at  the  request  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  respectful  and  submissive  lan- 
guage in  which  they,  the  interpreters  of 
tiie  law,  avowed  their  deference  to  those 
who  make  it,  have  been  construed  into  a 
judicial  decision  that  in  their  own  courts 
they  would  decline  to  enforce  that  very 
law  when  made,  if  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment should  obstruct  and  overbear  it  by 
setting  up  the  most  preposterous  claim 
under  the  name  of  privilege.  Often,  un- 
doubtedly, similar  expressions  have  fallen 
from  the  judges ;  but  they  must  be  modi- 
fied by  the  cases  in  which  they  occurred. 
A  sentence  from  Chief  Justice  North' a  judg- 
ment  in  Ba/i'TUirdiston  v.  8oame{c)  was  read 
at  the  bar.  The  question  being,  whether  an 
action  on  the  case  lay  against  the  sheriff 
at  common  law  for  a  double  return  of 
members  to  Parliament,  which  he  strongly 
denied,  he  said,  in  the  course  of  his  ela- 
borate argument : — 

"  If  we  shall  allow  general  remedies  (as  an 
action  upon  the  case  is)  to  be  applied  to  cases 
relating  to  the  Parliament,  we  shall  at  last  in- 
vade privilege  of  Parliament,  and  that  great 
privilege  of  judging  of  their  own  privileges.*' 

These  words  appear,  at  first  sight,  of 
extensive  import  indeed;  but  when  we 
refer  them  to  the  subject  then  in  hand, 
which  was  an  action  against  a  sheriff  for 
his  conduct  in  a  parliamentary  election, 
we  shall  perceive  that  they  are  far  from 
making  the  large  concession  supposed. 
The  right  of  determining  the  election  of 
their  own  members  is  one  of  the  peculiar 


(a)  1  Ilats.  Pr.  28,  from  Rot.  Pari.  5,  239 ; 
S.C.  13  Rep.  63.     See  4  Inst.  15  ;  14  East,  25. 

(6)  "The  proceeding  in  Parliament  seems 
(as  to  the  detention  of  Thorp)  to  have  been 
contrary  to  the  suggestion  of  the  judges.*  See 
the  statement  of  the  case  at  p.  31  of  Hats.  Pr. 
vol.  i.  And  Mr.  Hatseli's  comments  at  pp.  33, 
34.  See  Ferrers'  case,  1  Hats.  Pr.  53  ;  Anan, 
Moore,  57 ;  1  Hats.  Pr.  58." — (Note  by  reporters 
in  9  A.  &  £.  117.)  See  also  Whitelocke  on 
the  King's  Writ,  2,  212. 

(c)  6St.  Tr.  1109. 


privileges  of  the  assembled  Commons^ 
like  all  other  proceedings  for  their  own 
internal  regulation.  With  respect  to 
them,  I  freely  admit  that  the  courts  have 
no  right  to  interfere,  nor,  perhaps,  any 
regular  means  of  obtaining  information. 
How  they  must  deal  with  such  points 
when  actually  brought  before  them  is 
another  consideration.  But  the  possible 
inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  per* 
mitting  the  action  against  the  sheriff,  if 
the  courts  should  come  into  conflict  with 
Parliament  in  those  points  of  unquestion- 
able privilege  in  which  Parliament  must 
have  the  sole  power  of  declaring  what  its 
privilege  is,  furnishes  no  shadow  of  an 
argument  for  the  proposition,  that  what- 
ever subject  either  House  declares  matter 
of  privilege  instantly  becomes  such  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  inquiry  by  the  courts,  (a) 

We  were  also  reminded  of  the  dispara^« 
ing  terms  applied  by  the  judges  to  their 
own  authority,  when  Alexander  Murray,  in 
1751,  was  brought  before  this  Court  by 
haheas  corptC8,{h)  I  have  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  return,  setting  out  a  commitment 
by  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  contempt 
in  general  terms  :  bat  it  is  not  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  Foster,  J.,  founds  his 
judgment  on  what  was  said  by  Lord  HoU^ 
and  treats  it  as  a  commitment  for  a  con- 
tempt in  the  *  face  of  the  House.  The 
fact  was  so,  but  the  return  did  not  state 
it:  and  Lord  Ellenborough  observed,  in 
Burdett  v.  Abbot, {c)  that  Holt  did  not  so 
limit  the  power  of  commitment  for  con- 
tempts. Twenty  years  later.  Brass  Crosby, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  brought  himself 
before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  by 
habeas  corpu8.{d)  The  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  returned,  for  the  cause  of  his  im- 
prisonment, an  adjudication  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  being 
a  member  of  the  House,  having  signed  a 
warrant  for  the  commitment  of  a  mes- 
senger of  the  House  for  having  executed 
a  warrant  of  the  Speaker,  issued  by  order 
of  the  Hotise,  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
privilege  of  the  House.  The  Lord 
Mayor  had  manifestly  committed  a  breach 
of  privilege;  the  grounds  of  it  are  fully 
set  out  in  the  Speaker's  warrant ;  nothing 
could,  therefore,  be  less  needful  or  less 
judicial  than  the  wide  assertion  of  privi- 
lege that  was  volunteered  by  the  Chief 

(a)  **  The  Parlianient>men  are  as  great  princes 
as  any  in  the  world  when  whatsoever  they  please 
is  privilege  of  Parliament ;  no  man  must  know 
the  number  of  their  privileges,  and  whatsoever 
they  dislike  is  breach  of  pri\ilege.'' — Selden's 
Table  Talk,  Parliament,  sect.  6.  2nd  ed.  by 
Singer,  Lond.  1856,  p.  109.  See  8  St.  Tr.  p.  7  ; 
North's  Lives,  1,  p.  381. 

(6)  1  Wils.  299. 

(c)  14  East,  111,148. 

(d)  3  Wils.  188;  S.C.  2  W.  Bl.  754  j  19  St. 
Tr.  1138. 
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Ja8tice.(a)  Yet,  after  all  that  he  said  re- 
specting the  indefinite  powers  of  Parlia- 
ment, his  decision  rests  on  the  simple 
groond  that  all  conrts  have  power  to 
commit  for  contempt. 

Sir  W.  Blackstone  clearly  showed,  on 
the  same  occasion,  that  the  retnm  was 
good  on  acknowledged  principles  of  law, 
and  declared  the  power  then  exercised  to 
be  one  which 

"  the  House  of  Conimong  only  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  the  courts  of  Westminster  HaU.''(6) 

But  it  mnst  be  confessed  that  his  remarks 
on  the  state  of  public  feeling  rather  evince 
the  spirit  of  a  political  partisan  than  the 
calmness  and  independence  which  become 
the  judicial  seat.  We  know  now,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  at  that  time  engaged,  in  unison  with 
the  Crown,  in  assaihng  the  jnst  rights  of 
the  people.  Yet  that  learned  judge  pro- 
claimed his  unqualified  resolution  to  up- 
hold the  House  of  Commons,  even  though 
it  should  have  abused  its  power ;  rebuked 
the  murmur  and  complaint  which  its  pro- 
ceedings had  justly  excited ;  deprecated  as 
the  last  of  misfortunes,  and  in  terms  which 
might  lead  to  a  supposition  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  from  it,  a  contest 
between  the  courts  of  justice  and  either 
House  of  Parliament,  and,  with  reference 
to  objections  pressed  against  the  mode  of 
executing  the  warrant,  worked  himself  up 
at  length  to  the  untenable  position  : — 

"  It  is  our  duty  to  presume  the  orders  of  that 
House,  and  their  execution,  are  according  to 
law." 

The  two  cases  last  alluded  to  were  dis- 
posed of  by  the  courts,  without  taking 
time  to  consider,  and  even  without  hearing 
counsel  on  one  side.  In  the  former  the 
Chief  Justice  Lee  took  no  part,  having 
been  absent  when  AlesiandeT  Murray  was 
brought  here.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  a  longer  consideration  would  have 
been  likely  to  produce  a  difierent  result, 
being  satisfied  that  the  decision  itself  was 
right.  But  I  do  believe  that,  if  the  Court 
had  deliberated  and  paused,  they  would 
have  employed  more  cautious  language, 
and  abstained  from  laying  down  premises 
so  much  wider  than  their  conclusion 
required.  Lord  EllenboroughAo)  when 
pressed  with  their  authority,  distinctly 
refused  to  bow  to  it,  corrected  some  phrases 
ascribed  to  several  judges  in  the  reports 
of  both  cases,  and  placed  a  limitation  on 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice 
he  Orey,  without  which  it  would  have 
yielded  to  either  House  of  Parliament  the 
fiame  arbitrary  power  over  men's  liberty 
that  the  doctrine  of  ship-mone^  would  have 
lodged  in  the  Crown  over  their  property. 


(a)  DeGrey,  C.J. 

(6)  3  Wils.  205. 

(c)  Sm  14  East,  111,  118. 


Lord  Kenyan  was  cited  as  holding  lan- 
guage of  the  pame  self-denying  import  in 
Bex  V.  Wo'ighttia)  where  Mr.  Home  Toolee 
had  applied  for  a  criminal  information 
against  a  bookseller,  for  publishing  a  copy 
of  the  report  made  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  supposed 
to  convey  a  charge  of  high  treason  against 
Mr.  Tooice,  after  he  had  been  tried  for  that 
crime  and  acquitted.  This  application  for 
leave  to  set  the  extraordinary  power  of 
the  Court  in  motion  for  the  punishment  of 
misdemeanors  is  at  all  times  received 
with  the  utmost  caution;  the  Court,  in 
exercising  its  discretion,  often  refuses  the 
indulgence  prayed.  Lawrence,  J.,  thought 
that  the  party  was  not  libelled. 

"  It  ii4  said,  that  thin  report  charges  him  with 
being  guilty,  of  high  treason,  notwithstanding 
a  verdict  of  the  jury  had  ascertained  his  inno- 
cence, but  that  is  not  the  fair  import  of  the 
paragraph." 

This  opinion,  for  which  the  learned 
judge  gives  his  reasons,  was  alone  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  the  rule.  But  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  other  obseryations.  He 
likened  the  publication  of  this  report  to 
that  of  a  proceeding  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  said  he  was  not  aware  of  that  having 
been  deemed  a  libel.  To  what  degree 
such  publications  are  justifiable,  is  still  a 
question  open  to  some  doubt, (6)  there  can 
be  none,  that,  without  direct  personal 
malice,  it  could  not  properly  expose  the 
publisher  to  a  criminal  information. 
Laivrence,  J.,  remarked  accordingly  :— 

*'The  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  are 
daily  published,  some  of  which  highly  reflect 
upon  mdividuals,  but  I  do  not  know  that  an 
information  was  ever  granted  against  the  pub- 
lishers of  them." 

He  then  remarks,  with  much  good  sense 
and  liberality,  that  it  is  also  greatly  for 
the  public  benefit  that  the  proceedings 
in  Parliament  should  be  generally  circu- 
lated,(c)  and  though,  he  adds — 

'*  they  would  be  deprived  of  that  advantage  if 
no  person  could  publish  their  proceedings  with- 
out being  punished  as  a  libeller," 

still  he  speaks  with  reference  to  the  case 
before  him,  giving  his  reasons  for  con- 
curring in  the  discharge  of  the  rule  for  a 
criminal  information,  but  not  affecting  to 
decide  a  legal  question  which  did  not  arise. 
Qrose,  J.,  laid  down  no  legal  proposition 
in  the  judgment  delivered  by  him.  Lord 
Kenyan  certainly  did :  as  certainly  it  was 
extra  judicial,  and  is  open  to  investigation. 
The  •  proposition  asserted  by  him  was, 
that  no  proceeding  of  either  House   of 


(rt)  8  T.  R.  293. 

(6)  .See  below,  p.  902. 

(c)  See  Waton  v.  Walter,  L.B.  4  Q.B.  78  ; 
S.C.  88  L.J.  Q.B.  34;  19  LT.  N.S.  409;  17 
W.R.  169;  8B.  &S.  671. 
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Parliament  could  be  a  libel.  Bat,  with 
tho  highest  reverence  for  thab  most  learned 
judge,  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe  that 
he  here  confounds  the  nature  of  the  com- 
position with  the  occasion  of  publishing 
it.  Matter  defamatory  and  calumDious> 
which  would  therefore  found  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  a  libel,  may  be  innocenlly 
published  by  one  who  has  legal  authority 
to  do  so.    His  Lordship  says : — 

**  This  is  a  proceeding  by  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  and,  thAr^ore,  we  cannot  inquire 
into  it." 

If  this  be  true,  one  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature has  power  to  OTemile  the  law. 
Lord  Kenyan  felt  this,  and  denied  the 
existence  of  such  a  power,  adding : — 

*'  I  do  not  say  that  cases  may  not  be  put,  in 
which  wo  would  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
House  of  Commons  were  justified  in  any  par- 
ticular measure." 

We  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  one  sen- 
tence is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
other.  The  latter  puts  an  end  to  the  claim 
to  authorise  any  act  without  the  agents 
being  subjected  to  any  inquiry.  It  equally 
overthrows  that  doctrine  of  the  subordi- 
nation of  courts,  which  would  condemn 
the  first  criminal  tribunal  of  England  to 
silence  and  submission  if  either  House 
could  unhappily  be  induced  to  give  their 
warrant  to  a  crime. 

Lord  Kenyan  supposes  a  case  in  which 
the  Court  would  **  undoubtedly  *'  pay  no 
attention  *'to  an  injunction  from  the 
House  of  Commons,"  and  he  seems  to 
think  the  case  too  enormous  to  have  been 
ever  possible. 

'Mf,  for  instance,  they  were  to  send  their 
serjeant-at-arms  to  arrest  a  counsel  here  who 
was  arguing  a  case  between  two  individuals,  or 
to  grant  an  injunction  to  stay  the  proceedings 
here  in  a  common  action." 

Yet  those  enormities,  too  ^oss  to  be 
thought  possible,  were  the  daily  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons  in  former 
times  ;  nay,  they  fall  short  of  the  truth. 
Not  only  did  that  great  assembly  in 
ChcLrles  the  Second's  time  placard  West- 
minster Hall  with  injunctions  to  barristers 
(some  of  Lord  Kenyo7i*s  most  illustrious 
predecessors)  against  daring  to  appear  in 
the  discharge  of  their  dut^  to  their  clients, 
but  they  sent  their  serjeant-at-arms  to 
arrest  and  imprison  counsel,  solicitors, 
and  parties  who  had  violated  their  privi- 
leges by  presuming  to  appear  at  the  bar  of 
the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  country. 
They  may  not  have  granted  their  formal 
injunction  to  stay  proceedings  in  a  com- 
mon action,  but  they  constantly  decided 
the  subjects  of  common  actions  as  matters 
of  privilege,  solely  because  one  of  the 
parties  interested  happened  to  be  one  of 
their  own  body.  If  Lord  Kenyort.  had 
been  Chief  Justice  in  the  davs  of  Sir  John 


Fogg  and  Dr.  Shirley,  (a)  and  either  of 
them  had  sued  out  his  writ  of  habeas 
corjms  before  him,  and  had  appeared  to 
be  m  Newgate  for  the  offence  of  submitting 
his  case  to  be  argued  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  is  plain  that  he  would  have  en- 

auired  whether  the  House  was  justified  in 
lat  particular  measure,  and  would  have 
restored  the  prisoners  to  freedom.  Yet 
their  resolution  was  ' '  a  proceeding  by  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature,"  "  a  proceeding 
of  those  who,  by  the  constitution,"  were 
**  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the 
subject."  This  inconsistency  in  a  person 
of  Lord  Kenyons  wonderful  acuteness,  as 
well  as  other  inaccuracies  hereafter  to  be 
noticed,  make  one  regret  that  the  judg- 
ment in  this  case,  like  those  before  whom 
Murray  and  Crosby  had  been  brought,  was 
not  more  deliberately  prepared.  It  was 
given  on  the  instant,  not  in  a  full  court, 
not  after  hearing  both  sides.  It  bears 
marks  of  haste,  and,  we  cannot  deny,  of 
the  excitement  and  inflammation  which 
belonged  to  the  extraordinary  times  in 
which  it  occurred. 

1  do  not  pretend  to  discuss  at  length 
the  particulars  of  every  case  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  privilege  is  asserted,  but  two, 
of  paramount  magnitude  and  importance, 
cannot  be  pass»»d  over.  Sir  W.  WiUiams 
was  prosecuted(&)  by  ex  officio  information 
for  an  order  signed  by  him  as  Speaker, 
authorising  ihe  publication  and  sale  of 
Bangerfield's  narrative,  being  a  slanderous 
libel  on  James,  Duke  of  York,  four  years 
after  that  order  had  been  given.  His 
trial  did  not  come  on  till  the  duke  had 
ascended  the  throne;  he  pleaded  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  that  plea  is 
admitted  to  have  been  properly  overruled ; 
he  then  pleaded  as  a  justification  the  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  plea 
was  set  aside  without  argpiment.  He  was 
fined  10,000Z.,  and  afterwards  the  fine  was 
reduced  to  8,000Z.  He  never  questioned 
this  sentence,  nor  has  it  been  reversed  by 
any  court  or  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  on  the 
contrary.  Lord  Kenyon,  in  the  case  last 
under  discussion,  appears  to  me  to  have 
considered  it  as  good  law,  but,  at  tho 
moment,  his  memory,  in  general  so  faith- 
ful, misled  him  as  to  tho  facte.  He  said — 
"the  publication  was  a  paper  of  a  privat* 
individual ;  and  undtfr  pretence  of  the  sanction 
of  the  House  of  Commons  an  individual  pub- 
lished.*'(c) 

Now,  though  the  narrative  was  indeed 
the  paper  of  a  private  individual,  it  was 
adoDted  by  the  House,  who  ordered  its 
publication ;  the  Speaker  did  not  publish 
as  an  indiridual,  iifjr  under  pretence  of 

(a)  6St.  Tr.  1121. 

(6)  13  St.  Tr.  1869;  S.C.  2  Show.  471; 
C«mb.  18. 

(c)  8  T.R.  296. 
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lative  or  in  the  jadicial  capacity,  bat  which 
it  only  possesses  in  oommon  with  the 
coarts  of  justice,  and  which  was  there 
exercised  within  the  strictest  bonnds  of 
common  law. 

This  great  case,  solemnly  argued  at  the 
bar,  and  on  both  sides  wil^  extraordinary 
learning  and  power,  and  in  which  the 
Court  evidently  pursued  their  own  in- 
quiries in  the  interval  between  the  argu- 
ments, presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
rash  and  unmeasured  language  employed 
by  former  judges  in  ex  parte  proceedings, 
as  writs  of  haheaa  ecrptis,  and  motions  for 
criminal  information.  Lord  EUenborough 
and  Baylev,  J.,  carefully  guard  themselves 
against  adopting  such  expressions,  the 
former  dissenting  directly  from  Chief 
Justice  Be  Greyt  the  latter  quoting  with- 
out dissent  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Holt 
in  Begina  v.  Paty,(a)  With  the  same  free- 
dom Lord  Ellmborouph  commented,  in 
Bex  V.  Oreevey,(b)  on  Lord  Kenyan  e  dicta 
in  Bex  v.  Wi-ighL{c) 

To  the  assertion,  that  the  courts  have 
always  acquiesced  in  the  unlimited  claim 
of  privilege,  I  have  ah'eady  stated  enough 
to  authorise  me  in  opposing  the  contrary 
assertion.  I  proceed  to  prove  its  truth  in 
other  instances. 

The  phrases  which  I  have  selected  for 
remark  out  of  the  cases  cited  are  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule.  From  early  times 
the  spirit  of  English  judicature  has  been 
more  free  and  independent.  Numerous 
cases  were  cited  in  the  argument  for  the 
plaintiff,  in  Bvnrdett  v.  Abbot, (d)  not  re- 
quired for  the  decision,  except  as  thev 
removed  the  preliminarv  obstacle  to  all 
discussion.  They  have  been  repeated  in 
able  tractsCe) ;  most  of  them  were  criticised 
by  the  Attorney  General.  He  sought, 
and  successfully  in  some,  to  show  that  the 
question  of  privileg;e,  under  the  circum- 
stances, did  not  arise.  But  they  are  not 
cited  for  their  circumstances ;  their  use  is 
to  show  that  the  courts  exercised  the 
right  of  examining  matters  supposed  to  be 
protected  from  their  inquiry  by  privilege 
of  Parliament.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
enough  to  enumerate,  in  the  words  of 
Prynne,{f)  the  cases  of  Larke,(g)  Tkorp,[h) 
ClerJce,(i)    Hyde,(j)    AtwyU^lc)    Wal8he,(J) 

(a)  2  Ld.  Raym.  1115. 
(6)  1  M.  &  S.  273. 
(c^  8  T.R.  293. 

(d)  14  East,  1. 

(e)  See  below,  p.  960«. 
(/)  Regist.  4,  815. 

(y)  1  Hats.  17  ;  Rot.  Pari.  4,  857.  See 
Stubbt'  Constitutional  History,  3,  496. 
(A)  lb.  28 ;  Rot.  Pari.  5,  239. 
(0  lb.  34;  Rot.  Pari.  5,  374. 
( /)  lb.  44  ;  Rot.  Pari.  6,  160. 
(k)  lb.  48  ;  Rot.  Part.  6,  191. 
(/)    lb.  41  ;  Prynne  Regist.  4,  752. 


Coayn^ia)  Ferrer8t{b)  and  Treioynnard,{c) 
which  (he  says) — 

*<  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (Sir  Orlando  Bridg- 
man)  voudied,  and  insisted  on  in  his  leamei 
argument  of  this  case,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  those  of  the  long  robe,  and  most  auditors 
then  present,  as  well  members  of  the  Commons' 
House  as  others ; " 

Cooh*8,{d)  PledalVa,{e)  and  others  might  be 
added.  The  Duchese  of  Someraet'e  ceae^if) 
Fitzharris'stig)  and  others  not  necessarv  to 
be  named,  were  of  later  date.  The  Chief 
Jnstice  thus  eulogised  by  Frynne  was  Sir 
0.  Bridgmanf  delivering  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  in  Benyon  v.  Evelyn,{h)  who 
brings  this  result  out  of  his  examination 
of  ancient  authorities, 

*'  That  resolutions  or  resolves  of  either  House 
of  Parliament,  singly,  in  the  abwnce  of  the 
parties  concerned,  are  not  so  concludent  in 
courts  of  law,  but  we  may  (with  due  respect 
nevertheless  had  to  those  resolves  and  resolu- 
tions), nay,  we  must  give  our  judgment  accord- 
ing as  we,  upon  oath,  conceive  the  law  to  be, 
though  our  opinions  hXl  out  to  be  contrary  to 
those  resolutions  or  votes  of  either  House.**  (i) 

That  Chief  Justice  Bridgman  took  upon 
himself  to  decide  on  privilege  is  so  clear 
from  his  own  plain  words,  that  the 
opinion  of  Holt  m  Ashby  v.  White  A  j)  and 
oiHoVroyd  in  arguing  Burdett  v.  Abbot^h) 
cannot  make  us  more  certain  of  the  fact. 
The  Attorney  General  does  not  deny  the 
proposition,  but  would  parry  its  effect,  by 
showing  that  the  circumstances  appearing 
there  raised  no  question  of  privilege,  and 
that  what  he  was  pleased  to  style  the 
parade  of  learning  on  the  subject  was  mis- 
applied. But  the  judge  avowed  his  right 
and  duty :  if  he  invaded  privilege  of  Par- 
liament, bv  laying  down  doctrines  incon- 
sistent with  it,  the  invasion  could  not  be 
less  culpable  because  uncalled  for  by  the 
cause  in  hand. 

The  next  case  to  which  I  advert  in 
truth  embraced  no  question  of  privilege 
whatever;  but,  as  one  of  tho  highest 
authorities  in  the  state  has  thought  other- 
wise, I  shall  offer  some  comments  upon 
it;  I  mean  Ja^  v.  Topham.iJ)  The  House 
of  Commons  ordered  the  defendant,  their 
serjeant-at-arms,  to  arrest   and  imprison 


(a)  1  Hats.  42  j  Prynne  Regist.  4,  787. 

(6)  76.58;  Holinshed's  Chronicle  (ed.  1587) 
2,  955. 

(c)  lb.  59  ;  Prynne  Regist  4,  780 ;  Dyer,  59. 

id)  lb.  96 ;  D'Ewes'  Joum.  347. 

(e)  Cited  14  East,  47,  fipom  Prynne  Regist  4, 
1213. 

(/)  Prynne  Regist  4,  1214. 

(^r)  8  St  Tr.  223. 

(A)  Sir  O.  Bridgman*8  Judgments,  824; 
Prynne  liegist  4,  814. 

(t)  Sir  O.  Bridgman's  Judgments,  p.  333. 

ij)  2  Ld.  Raym.  938 ;  S.C  14  St.  Tr.  695. 

(A)   14  East,  49. 

(0  12  St  Tr.  821  ;  S.C.  14  East,  I02ii. 
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the  plaintiff  for  havinff  dared  to  exercise 
the  common  right  of  aliEnglishmen^of  pre- 
flentinff  a  petition  to  the  KiDg  on  the  state 
of  pablio  affairs,  at  a  time  fnien  no  Par- 
liament existed.  For  this  imprisonment 
an  action  was  brought.  The  declaration 
complained  not  only  of  the  personal  tres- 
pass, bnt  also  of  extortion  of  the  plaintiff's 
money  practised  by  defendant  ander  colour 
of  the  Speaker's  warrant.  The  plea  of 
Justification  under  that  warrant,  which 
could  not  possibly  authorise  the  extortion, 
even  if  it  could  the  arrest,  was  oTer-raled 
by  this  Court,  no  doubt  with  the  utmost 
propriety,  for  the  law  was  clear;  Lord 
MUenborough  points  this  out  in  the  most 
forcible  manner,  in  14  East,  109.  Yet  for 
this  righteous  judgment  Pemhertont  G.  J., 
and  one  of  his  brethren  were  summoned 
before  the  Gonyention  Parliament,  when 
they  vindicated  their  conduct  by  un- 
answerable reasoning,  but  were,  notwith- 
standing, committed  to  the  prison  of  New- 
gate for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  (a) 
Our  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  Gonven- 
tion  Parliament  ought  not  to  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  this  sentence  of  imprisonment 
was  as  unjust  and  tyrannical  as  any  of 
those  acts  of  arbitrary  power  for  which 
they  deprived  King  Jamee  of  his  crown. 
It  gave  me  real  pain  to  hear  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  contend  that  the  two  judges  merited 
the  foul  indignity  they  underwent,  as 
they  had  acted  corruptly  in  concert  with 
the  Duke  of  York.  In  support  of  this  noTel 
charge  he  produced  no  evidence,  nor  any 
•other  reason  but  that  the  plea,  as  set  out  in 
2TeUon'8  Abridgment, (&)  appears  to  have 
been  in  bar,  and  not  to  the  jurisdiction. 
But  the  Gommons,  who  knew  their  own 
motiyes,  made  no  such  charge :  the  record 
produced  there,  on  which  the  judges  were 
said  to  haTe  violated  the  law,  exhibits  a  bad 
plea  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  Lord  MJUeri' 
borough;  and  the  judgment  punished  by 
the  Gommons  could  not  have  been  different 
without  a  desertion  of  duty  by  the  judges. 
We  have  arrived  at  the  Revolution,  in 
which  Holt  took  a  conspicuous  part.(c)  He 
owed  to  it  the  seat  wuich  he  filled  with 
such  unrivalled  reputation.  On  three 
several  occasions  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  deal  with  questions  of  privilege, 
and  on  all  he  gave  his  judgment  against 
the  claim.  I  shall  not  dwefl  minutely  on 
XTioUys'i    ca8e,((2)    where    he,    with    the 


(a)  12  St.  Tr.  t34. 

(6)  2  l^eU.  Abr.  1248.  The  plea  there  is 
that  pleaded,  not  in  Jay  ▼.  l^opham,  but  in 
Verdon  r.  Tapkam,  and  i«  not  a  plea  in  bar, 
but  to  the  jurisdiction.  See  14  East,  102n,  where 
the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction,  Jay  v.  7V>pAam,  is 
«et  out,  and  see  above,  pp.  809,  81  On. 

(e)  See  Ralph*8  History  of  England,  a,  1075. 

(<0  Or  KnowUs*s  case,  12  St.  Tr.  1167; 
S.C.  ^  Salk.  609 ;  I  Ld.  Baym.  10. 


whole  court,  came  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion from  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the 
supposed  Earl  of  Banbury^e  right  to  that 
title.  The  Attorney  General  asserted  that 
that  was  no  question  of  privilege,  but 
merely  whether  an  individual  was  a  peer 
or  not.  One  might  have  supposed  that 
the  issue,  whether  one  claiming  to  be  a 
member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  was 
such  or  not,  had  some  relation  to  parlia- 
mentary privilege,  especially  when  the 
restraint  of  his  person  on  a  criminal 
charge  was  involved  in  that  question. 
The  Lords  considered  it  matter  of  privi- 
lege, and  questioned  the  judges.  But  the 
matter,  it  seems,  had  not  been  formally 
referred  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was 
not  duly  brought  before  them.  l*hey  had, 
however,  formally  given  judgment,  and 
of  that  the  court  was  informed.  How 
could  the  court  know  that  the  Lords  had 
proceeded  extra  judicially,  if  utterly  igno- 
rant of  parliamentary  matters,  or  be  per- 
mitted to  inauire  into  their  methods  of 
proceeding,  it  their  own  subordinate  sta- 
tion estopped  them  from  questioning  any 
act  done  by  the  paramount  authority  of 
a  House  of  Parliament  P 

Without  farther  pressing  KnoUy$*$ 
case,(a)  I  confess  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  I  could  trust  the  evidence 
of  my  own  senses,  when  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  set  aside  the  auchority  of  Ashby 
V.  Wkite{b)  by  declaring  that  it  was  not  a 
qaestion  of  parliamentary  privilege.  If 
not,  the  three  justices  who  differed  from 
the  Ghief  Justice  were  strangely  deceived ; 
the  Ghief  Justice  himself  misapprehended 
both  their  reasoning  and  his  own.  The 
House  of  Lords  was  mistaken  in  their 
view  of  the  subject,  when  they  adopted 
the  Ghief  Justice's  opinion  against  that  of 
his  three  brethren.  And  uie  House  of 
Gommons  was  most  of  all  ignorant  of  the 
truth,  when  (January  17th  1703,(c)  three 
days  after  the  Lords  had  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  Queen's  Bench)  being— 

**  informed,  that  there  had  been  an  extra- 
ordinary judgment  given  in  the  House  of 
Lords  upon  a  writ  of  error  from  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  in  a  cause  between  Matthew 
Ashby  and  William  White,  wherein  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  were  concerned," 

they  brought  the  proceedings  before  them, 
and  after  great  debate  resolved((2;  that 
Ashby  having,  in  contempt  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  House,  commenced  snch 
action,  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  their 
privileges,  and  that  whoever  should  pr.  • 


(a)  Or    Knowlea's  case,  12  St.  Tr.  1167; 
S.C.  2  Salk.  509  ;  I  Ld.  Kayni.  10. 

(6)  2  Ld.  Raym.  938 ;  S.C.  14.  St.  Tr.  695. 

(c)  14  St.  Tr.  696.    See  Com.  Joum.  14, 284. 

(d)  F.  776 ;  Com.  Jouru.  14,  808. 
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Bume  to  do  the  like,  and  all  attorneys, 
solicitors,  counsellors,  and  serjeants-at- 
law,  solioiting,  prosecnting,  or  pleading 
in  any  such  case — 

«<  are  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  thJB  Honse/' 

The  Lords, (a)  after  full  inquiry  by  a 
Committee,  resolved,  on  the  other  band — 

*<  that  the  declaring  Matthew  Ashby  guOty  of 
a  br^tch  of  the  privilege  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  prosecuting  an  action  a^nst 
the  constables  of  Aylesbury,  for  not  receiving 
his  vote  at  an  election,  after  he  had,  in  the 
known  and  proper  methods  of  law,  obtained  a 
judgment  in  Parliament  for  recovery  of  his 
damages,  is  an  unprecedented  attempt  upon 
the  judicature  of  Parliament,  and  is  in  eifect  to 
subject  the  law  of  England  to  the  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons." 

And  now  we  are  gravelT  informed  that 
this  case  concerned  not  the  privileges  of 
Parliament.  If,  however,  the  opinion  of 
all  the  judges  and  of  both  Houses,  and 
of  all  historians  and  all  lawyers  till  that 
assertion  was  made,  be  correct,  then  that 
case  decided  that  the  courts  of  law  were 
not  bound  by  the  opinion  of  the  Commons' 
House  on  matters  of  election,  whereupon 
thev  claimed  the  sole  right  of  judging, 
and  had  actually  given  judgment ;  but  that 
the  law  must  take  its  course  as  if  no  such 
judgment  had  been  given  b^  the  House  of 
Commons  and  no  such  privilege  claimed. 
On  this  point  the  decision  has  never  to 
my  knowledge  been  impugned  in  any  of 
our  courts.  Lord  Mansfield  is  supposed 
to  have  dissented  from  it,  but  his  doubt 
applies  to  the  form  of  declaration(&) 
merel]^ ;  and  bis  own  practice  at  the  bar,(e) 
of  aslung  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  commence  suoh  actions,  proves  only 
his  cautious  desire  to  avoid  and  avert 
from  his  clients  the  doom  denounced 
against  Ashhyt  Pa^y,  and  their  brother 
burgesses  and  others  in  pari  delicto,  their 
counsel  and  attorneys. 

In  the  case  commonly  designated  as  The 
case  of  the  Men  of  AyleshvxyXd)  a  question 
of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  importance 
was  brought  before  the  same  Chief  Justice 
and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  The 
House  of  Commons*  acting  on  the  resolu- 
tion just  cited,  pronounced  those  persons 
guilty  of  the  breach  of  privilege  there  pro- 
hibited, and  sent  them  to  Newgate  for  a 
contempt  in  bringing  their  action.  They 
sued  out  their  habeas  corpus.    HoU,  in  a 

•    (a^  P.  799  ;  Lords'  Joum.  17,  535. 

(6)  Milward  v.  Serjeant,  14  East,  59n.  See 
also,  as  to  the  opinion  of  Tracy,  J.,  a  Ld.  Baym. 
958. 

(c)  14  East,  59,  note  (6). 

((f)  Reg.  V.  Paiy,  S  Ld.  Baym.  1105 ;  S.C.  14 
St.  Tr.  849. 


judgment  of  the  highest  excellence, (a) 
gave  such  reasons  for  restoring  them  to 
liberty  as  it  is  easier  to  outvote  l^ian  an- 
swer ;  the  other  three  judges  thought  the 
adjudication  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
a  contempt  brought  before  them  could 
not  be  gainsaid  in  that  proceeding. 
The  judges  of  the  other  courta  are  under- 
stood to  have  concurred  with  the  minority 
in  the  Queen's  Bench;  and  the  opini<»i 
just  cited  must  be  taken  as  that  of  eleven 
judges  against  one.  But  the  other  eight 
oould  on%^  have  stated  their  first  impres- 
sion, without  publicity,  and  without  hear- 
ing the  argument.  There  is  no  satisfac- 
tion in  dwelling  on  the  angjy  contests 
between  the  two  Houses  which  ensued. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  leaves 
a  doubt  whether  the  law  can  be  considered 
as  settled  by  what  then  ooourred.(&)  But, 
even  supposing  that  this  Court  would  be 
bound  to  remand  a  prisoner  committed 
by  the  House  for  a  contempit,  however  in- 
sufficient the  cause  set  out  in  the  return, 
that  could  only  be  in  consequence  of  the 
House  having  jurisdiction  to  decide  upon 
contempts.  In  this  case  we  are  not  trpng^ 
the  right  of  a  subject  to  be  set  free  m>m 
imprisonment  for  contempt,  but  whether 
the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  of 
power  to  protect  a  wrongdoer  against 
making  reparation  to  the  injured  man. 

When  the  judges  were  supposed  to  have 
unanimously  agreed  to  surrender  their 
right  of  ezamininff  whatever  may  have 
b^n  done  by  authority  of  Parliament, 
some  very  important  declarations  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  among  them>  nraet 
have  been  forgotten.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
WiUes  avowed  the  contrary  resolution : 

"I  declare  for  myself  that  I  ^ill  never  be 
bound  by  any  determination  of  the  House  of 
Commons  against  bringing  an  action  at  common 
law  for  a  faUe  or  a  double  return,  and  a  party 
injured  may  proceed  in  Westminster  Hall  not- 
withstanding any  order  of  the  House.*'(c) 

What  was  said  by  Lord  Mansfisld  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  respecting  the  privileges 
of  the  other  House  in  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion, is  the  more  weighty,  because  he  was 
then  upholding  the  privilege  of  the  latter 
in  election  matters(<2) : — 

"  Declarations  of  the  law/'  said  he,  "  made  by 
either  House  of  Parliament,  were  always  at- 
tended with   bad   effects ;  he    had  constantly 


(a)  See  "The  judgments  delivered  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,"  Ste.  from  the  original 
MSS.,  ed.  1837.  This  volume  was  edited  by 
Lord  Denman  ;  Arnould*s  Life  of  Lord  Denman, 
2,61. 

(6)  See  U  Bast,  92n. 

(c)  Wynne  Y.  Middleton,  1  Wils.  1S8;  S.C. 
Willes,  597. 

((f)  16  Pail.  Hist.  658. 
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opposed  them  whenever  he  had  an  opportonitj, 
and  in  his  judicial  capacity  thought  himself 
bound  never  to  pay  the  least  regard  to  them/* 

He  exemplified  this  remark  by  reference 
to  general  warrants,  although  thoroughly 
convinced  of  their  illegality,— 

'*  which  indeed  naming  no  persons  were  no 
warrants  at  all,  he  was  sorry  to  see  the  House 
of  Commons  by  their  vote  declare  them  to  be 
illegal.  That  it  looked  like  a  legislative  act 
which  yet  had  no  force  nor  effect  as  a  law,  for 
supposing  the  House  had  declared  them  to  be 
legal,  the  courts  in  Westminster  would  never- 
theless have  been  bound  to  declare  the  con- 
traiy,  and  consequently  to  throw  a  disrespect 
on  the  vote  of  the  House ;  but  he  made  a  wide 
distinction  between  general  declarations  of  law, 
and  the  particular  decision  which  might  be 
made  by  either  House,  in  their  judicial  capacity, 
on  a  case  coming  regularly  before  them,  and 
properly  tlie  subject  of  their  jurisdiction." 
'*  Here "  (that  is  in  a  case  of  election)  "  they 
did  not  act  as  legislators,  pronouncing  ab- 
stractedly and  generally  what  the  law  waa,  and 
for  the  direction  of  others ;  but  as  judges,  drawing 
the  law  from  the  several  sources  from  which  it 
ought  to  be  drawn,  for  their  ovm.  guidance  in 
deciding  the  particular  question  before  them, 
and  applying  it  strictly  to  the  decision  of  that 
question." 

The  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  in 
1784, (a)  wnen  the  Commons  issued  a  kind 
of  mandate  to  the  Treasury  to  suspend 
the  payment  of  certain  bills  till  the  House 
should  further  direct,  was  in  fact  a 
struggle  between  the  two  great  parties  in 
the  country.  The  Lords  by  a  large 
majority  condemned  that  proceeding,  and 
resolved  (as  the  same  House  had  almost 
in  corresponding  terms  resolved  at  the 
close,  in  1704,  of  the  Aylesbury  case) — 

**  That  an  attempt  in  any  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  law,  by 
separately  assuming  to  itself  the  direction  of  a 
discretionary  power,  which,  b}'  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  vested  in  any  body  of  men  to  be  exer- 
cised as  they  shall  judge  expedient,  is  uncon- 
atitutional."(6) 

The  doctrine  was  enlarged  upon  by  Lord 
Thwrlow,  who  spoke  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  terms  preserved 
by  tradition,  which  there  might  be  im- 
propriety in  repeating.  The  Commons 
defended  their  resolution  by  asserting 
that,  in  fact,  it  did  not  fairly  bear  the 
imnort  ascribed  to  it.  Lords  Mansfield 
ana  Loughborotigh  took  the  same  line  in 
answering  Lord  Thurlow^  both  fully  ad- 
mitting with  him,  that  the  Commons 
have   no  power  to  suspend  the  law  by 

(a)  See  24  Pari.  Hist.  494,  et  seq. 

lb)  Lords'  Jouro.  37,  S8  ;  S4  Part.  Hist.  497. 


their  resolutions.  The  former  said, (a) 
that— 

"  for  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  attempt 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  law,  was  un- 
doubtedly unconstitutional.'^  "It  had  beeu 
stated  as  a  ground  for  voting  it,(&)  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  come  to  a  resolution 
militating  against  a  clause  of  the  21st  of  the 
present  King.  What  then  ?  A  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  suspend  the  law 
of  the  land.  A  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  ordering  a  judgment  to  be  given  in 
any  particular  manner,  would  not  be  binding  in 
the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall." 

Nor  can  I  refrain  from  cjuoting  the 
characteristic  burst  of  sentiment  with 
which  Lord  Erehine  remarked  in  1810  on 
some  censure  cast  on  Sir  Francis  Bwdett, 
for  appealing  to  the  law  against  the  legality 
of  the  Speaker's  warrant. 

**  No  man  would  more  zealously  defend  the 
privileges  of  Parliament,  or  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  than  he  should ;  and  be  admitted, 
that  what  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  had 
been  for  the  course  of  age«  exercising  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  whole  Legislature,  would, 
in  the  absence  of  statutes,"  *'be  evidence  of 
the  common  law  of  Parliament,  and,  as  such, 
of  the  common  law  of  the  land.  The  juris- 
diction of  courts  rested  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  same  foundation:  but  besides  that, 
these  precedents,  as  applicable  alike  to  all  of 
them,  were  matters  of  grave  and  deliberate 
consideration;  they  were,  and  must  be  deter- 
mined in  the  end  by  the  law."  **  The  contrary 
was  insisted  upon  by  the  Commons,  when  they 
committed  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pemberton  for 
holding  plea  of  them  in  his  court ;  but  so  f^ 
was  he  from  considering  such  a  claim  as 
matter  of  argument  under  this  government  of 
law,  that  I  say  advisedly,  said  his  Lordship, 
that  if,  upon  the  present  occasion,  a  similar 
attack  was  made  upon  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  (Lord  Ellenborougk)  who  sits  next  me, 
for  the  exercise  of  his  legal  jurisdiction,  I 
would  resist  the  nsuipation  with  my  strength, 
and  bones  and  blood."  "  Why  was  any  dan- 
ger "  **  to  be  anticipated  by  a  sober  i^peal  to 
the  judgment  of  the  laws?  If"  "the  judges 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  would  say  they  had 
no  jurisdiction.  If  they  thought  they  had,  they 
would  give  a  just  decision  according  to  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case,  whatever  they 
might  be."(c) 

After  these  decisions  in  our  courts,  and 
these  strone  and  vehement  declarations 
of  opinion,  by  some  of  the  greatest  lami- 
naries  of  the  law,  it  is  too  much  to  seek  to 
tie  our  hands  by  the  authority  of  all  onr 
predecessors. 

On  Lord  Brougham's  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Long  WeUesley,  lately  pub- 


(a)  24  Pari.  Hist.  517. 
(6)  The  proposed  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

(c)  Cobbett,  Pari.  Deb.  16,  851. 
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lished  by  himself,  (a)  and  reported  also 
in  2  Bu88ell  and  Mylne,  639,  for  obvious 
reasons  I  shall  observe  but  shortly.  He 
adopted  in  its  fullest  terms  tbe  resolution 
expressed  by  Willea,  C.J.,(&)  and  carried 
it  no  farther,  though  his  form  of  ex- 
pression is  perhaps  more  striking  and 
forcible. 

•*  If  instead  «f  justly,  temperately,  and  wisely 
abandoning  this  monstrons  claim,  I  had  found 
an  unanin<ou8  resolution*  of  the  House  in  its 
favdur,  I  should  still  (and  it  is  this  which 
made  me  interpose  to  assure  the  counsel  that 
I  needed  not  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  the  Court  of  Chancery), 
— 1  slioiild  still  have  steadily  pursued  my  own 
course,  and  persi»(e<l  in  acting  according  to 
what  I  knew  to  be  the  law.'*(c) 

A  declaration  the  more  remarkable,  as 
proceeding  from  a  judge  long  known  as 
the  champion  of  all  popular  rights,  the 
jealous  aaserter  of  all  tbe  real  privileges 
of  that  assembly,  where  his  station  and 
his  services  may  be  thought  to  place  bis 
name  on  a  level,  at  least,  with  the  greatest 
of  all  those,  either  lawyers  or  statesmen, 
who  have  come  after  him  upon  the  same 
stage. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  that  avowal  of 
opinion  was  no  more  necessary  for  the 
decision  than  perhaps  the  discussion  of 
Chief  Justice  Bridgman  and  the  declared 
resolution  of  Chief  Justice  WiUes,  But 
would  that  circumstance  render  the  senti- 
ment less  offensive,  if  it  really  assailed 
the  independence  and  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons  P  Quite  the  contrary. 
Yet  there  was  no  committee,  no  resolution, 
no  menace. 

Two  admissions  were  made  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  in  the  course  of  his 
argument  here,  either  of  which  appears 
to  me  fatal  to  his  case.  He  very  distinctly 
recognised  the  words  of  Lord  Ma'Mfield, 
that,  if  either  House  of  Parliament  should 
think  fit  to  declare  the  general  law,  that 
declaration  is  undoubtedly  to  be  dis- 
regarded, adding  that  it  should  be  treated 
with  contempt.  Now  such  declaration 
would  be  a  proceeding  of  the  House,  and 
BO  above  all  inquiry. 

Again,  if  the  due  subordination  of  Courts 
is  the  guiding  principle,  the  declaration, 
even  if  against  law,  by  a  superior  Court, 
demands  respect  and  deference,  if  not 
acquiescence.  But  the  declaration  of 
^neral  law  may  arise  in  the  course  of  an 
inquiry  respecting  privilege:  the  claim  ad- 

(a)  Lord  Brougham's  Speeches,  4,  357 ;  2  St. 
Tr.  N.S.  911. 

(6)  1  Wils.  128. 

(c)  Mr.  Long  WeUe9iey*s  case,  8  Buss.  & 
My.  660;  8  St.  Tr.  N.S.  928.  See  per  Cock- 
bam,  C.  J.,  in  Onslow  and  Whalley^t  case,  L.B. 
9  Q.B.  885. 


vanced  by  the  report  of  the  committee(a) 
is  that  the  House  is  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own 
privileges,  and  the  Attorney  General,  in 
the  same  spirit,  informed  us,  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  his  and 
their  ''confidence  that,  when  we  should 
be  informed  that  the  act  had  been  done 
in  the  exerciie  of  a  privilege,  we  should 
hold  that  we  could  no  longer  inquire  into 
the  matter.*'  He  wam^  us  that,  thia 
being  a  question  of  privilege,  we  have  no 
power  to  decide  it ;  and  told  us  that  wheu- 
ever  either  House  claims  to  act  in  exercise 
of  a  power  which  it  claims,  the  (juestion 
of  privilege  arises.  But,  if  the  claim  were 
to  declare  a  general  law,  the  Attorney 
General  agrees  that  no  weight  would 
belong  to  it.  Clearly,  then,  the  Court  must 
inquire  whether  it  l>e  a  matter  of  privile^, 
or  a  declaration  of  general  law:  as  m- 
disputably,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  general  law, 
it  cannot  cease  to  be  so  by  being  invested 
with  the  imposing  title  of  privilege. 

The  other  concession  to  which  I  alluded 
is,  that,  when  matter  of  privilege  comea 
before  the  Courts  not  directly  hut  inci- 
dentally, they  may,  because  they  must,, 
decide  it.  Otherwise,  said  the  Attorney 
General,  there  would  be  a  failure  of  justice. 
And  such  has  been  the  opinion  even  of 
those  judges  who  have  spoken  with  the 
most  profound  veneration  of  privilege. 
The  rule  is  difiOicult  of  application.  Lord 
EUenborougk  and  the  Court,  as  well  as  the 
defendant's  learned  counsel,  felt  it  to  be 
so,  in  Bxvrdett  v.  AlhotQi)  The  learned 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  states^Ctf) 
in  direct  terms,  that  they — 
''have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  satis- 
factory rule  or  test  by  which  to  ascertain  in  all 
cases  whether  the  question  of  privilege  would 
be  deemed  to  arise  directly  or  incStentaUy  f 
there  are  many  cases  which  might  be  decisively 
placed  in  the  one  class  or  the  other,  but  there 
ma^  be  also  very  many  which  cannot  be  bo 
assigned." 

«Yonr  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
courts  have  no  jurisdiction  to  decide  upon 
privilege,  either  directly  or  incidentally,  in 
any  sense  inconsistent  with  the  independence 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Parliament.  If 
such  a  jurisdiction  did  exist  of  deciding  tnci- 
dentally  upon  privilej^re,  uncontrolled  by  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  lead  to  proceedings  as  incon* 
^lous,  and  as  effectually  destructive  of  tbe 
mdependence  of  Parliament  as  if  the  direct 
jurisdiction  existed  ;  a  consequence  which, 
together  with  the  extreme  nncertainty  of  the 
extent  of  the  rule,  makes  it  indispensably 
necessary  that  it  should  be  investigated.*' 

(a)  **  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Publication  of  Printed  Papers,  1887,"  page  17» 
sect.  78. 

(6)  14  East,  1. 

(c)  Report,  page  18,  sects.  59,  60. 
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The  report(a)  aeems  to  consider  that 
the  question  of  priviloffe  arose  incidentally 
in  the  former  trial  between  these  par- 
ties, (6)  and  points  ont  very  serions  incon- 
veniences that  may  flow  from  according 
to  courts  of  justice  this  power  of  deciding 
incidentally.  The  opinion  that  the  courts 
have  no  jurisdiction  to  decide  upon  privi- 
lege, either  directly  or  incidentally,  under- 
go^'S  some  apparent  qualification  by  a 
reference  to  the  sense  in  which  the  words 
are  used.  It  appears  that  the  courts 
have  no  such  jurisdiction  "  in  any  sense 
inconsistent  with  the  *'  *'  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  Parliament." (c)  I  would  not 
venture  to  speak  with  absolute  certainty 
of  the  meaning  of  Ihis  oassage;  but  I 
imagine  that  a  body  which  has  no  juris- 
diction to  act  in  any  sense  inconsistent 
with  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  another 
body  can  possess  no  jurisdiction  at  all.  I 
think,  then,  it  must  be  assamed,  that  the 
Committee  of  the  late  House  of  Commons 
declared  that  the  courts  have  no  juris- 
diction whatever  to  decide  even  inci- 
dentally on  any  matter  of  privilege ;  their 
resolutions  having  reference  to  this  pre- 
ceding part  of  their  report. 

Now  this  power  is  denied  to  the  courts 
bv  this  report  for  tiie  first  and  only  time, 
^en  the  Appendix(<Z)  to  it,  which  by 
being  published  by  the  same  authority  I 
know  not  well  how  to  disjoin  from  it, 
returns  to  that  same  distinction  between 
the  direct  and  incidental  occurrence  of 
questions  of  privilege  which  the  report 
and  resolutions  appear  to  repeal.  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  the  late  Rouse  of  Com- 
mons had  laid  down  their  rule  for  the 
guidance  of  the  courts  in  language  less 
open  to  dispute  as  to  its  meaning ;  but  we 
in  this  case  must  be  relieved  from  all 
embarrassment  by  the  frank  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Attorney  Qenerdl.  If,  then, 
we  may  be  under  the  obligation  of  deciding 
on  privilege,  even  thou^  incidentally,  it 
follows  that  we  have  some  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  or  at  least  the  means  of 
obtaining  knowledge.  The  report  takes 
for  granted  that,  if  either  House  has 
actually  come  to  a  decision  on  the  point 
thus  raised,  we  should  be  bound  to  aahere 
to  it :  and  the  Attorney  General  insisted 
that,  even  if  in  the  present  case  the  ques- 
tion did  but  arise  incidentally,  we  should 
be  bound  by  the  declaration  of  the  law  set 
forth  by  the  House  in  any  formal  state- 
ment of  its  opinion. 

Our  duty  would  then  be  to  interpret  the 
law  laid  down  by  one  House  by  discovering 

(a)  Pp.  13-15,  sects.  G 1-66.  ~ 

(6)  See  above,  p.  725. 

(c)  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
PoblicatioD  of  Printed  Papers,  1857,  p.  13,  f. 
60. 

(d)  See  Appendix  Ko.  3,  pp.  25  to  29. 


its  meaning.  But  after  ascertaining  it  as 
best  we  might  from  those  stores  of  par- 
liamentary learning  from  which  wo  are 
pronounced  to  be  excluded,  we  might 
possibly  find  that  the  other  House  (or  the 
same  House  at  another  time)  had  come  to 
an  opposite  declaration.  What  course 
must  we  then  take  P  How  reconcile  the 
discrepancy  P  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
the  fact  is  not  to  be  presumed.  I  agree 
that  it  is  not ;  but  it  exists  at  this  moment 
with  reference  to  the  legal  rights  of  par- 
ties in  the  matter  that  arose  in  Ash^  v, 
White.(a)  This  court  could  not  decide 
the  matter  either  wav,  without  overruling 
what  has  been  laid  down  either  by  Lords 
or  Commons,  and  thus  violating  the  pri- 
vileges of  Pai'liament,  and  rendering 
ourselves  amenable  to  ju^t  displeasure. 

But  suppose  an  entirely^  new  point  to 
arise,  and  some  party  litigating  here  to 
set  up  a  claim  of  privilege  never  heard  of 
before,  as  to  which,  tliorefore,  neither 
House  had  ever  framed  a  resolution. 

Since,  then,  the  courts  may  give  judg- 
ment on  matters  of  privilege  incidentally, 
it  is  plain  that  they  must  have  the  mean9 
of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion,  and 
that  they  may  differ  from  the  House  of 
Parliament,  as  Holt  and  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  differed  from  the  Lords  in 
the  Banbu/ry  case,  (5)  as  he  did  in  Paty*8 
ca8e,(c)  and  as  the  same  and  many  other 
of  the  judges  as  well  as  the  Lords  did 
from  the  Commons  in  the  case  of  Aekhy 
V.  Whitet(a)  and  as  I  trust  every  Court  in 
Westminster  Hall  would  have  done,  if  an 
order  of  either  House,  purporting  to  be 
made  by  virtue  of  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment,, had  been  brought  before  them  as  a 
justification  for  the  imprisonment  of  a 
subiect  of  this  free  state,  for  killing  Lord 
Oalvoay*8  rabbits,  or  fishing  in  Admiral 
Griffin  8  pool. 

In  trutn,  no  practical  difierence  can  he- 
drawn  between  the  right  to  sanction  all 
things  under  the  name  of  privilege,  and 
the  right  to  sanction  all  things  whatever, 
by  merely  ordering  them  to  be  done.  The- 
second  proposition  difi*ers  from  the  first 
in  words  only..  In  both  cases  the  law 
would  be  superseded  by  OTie  assembly ; 
and,  however  dignified  and  respectable 
that  body;  in  whatever  degree  superior  to 
all  temptations  of  abusing  their  power, 
the  power  claimed  is  arbitrary  ana  irre- 
sponsible; .  in  itself  the  most  monstrous 
and  intolerable  of  all  abuses. 

Before  I  finally  take  leave  of  this  head 
of  the  argument,  I  will  dispose  of  the 
notion  thJat.  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 
separate  court,   having   exclusive   juris- 

(a)  2  I^.  Baym.  938 ;    SS.C.  14  St  Tr.  695 
(6)  \2  St.  Tr.  1167  ;  S.C.  2  Salk.  509 ;  1  Ld. 
Baym.  10. 

(0  2  Ld.  Raym.  1105 ;  S.C.  14  St.  Tr.  849. 
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diction  over  the  subject  matter,  on  which, 
for  that  reason,  its  adjudication  must  be 
final.  The  argument  placed  the  House 
herein  on  a  level  with  the  Spiritual  Court 
and  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  Adopting 
this  analogy,  it  appears  to  me  to  destroy 
the  defence  attempted  to  the  present 
action.  Where  the  subject  matter  falls 
within  their  jurisdiction,  no  doubt  we 
cannot  question  their  judgment ;  but  we 
are  now  inquiring  whether  the  subject 
matter  does  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  contended 
that  they  can  bring  it  within  their  juris- 
diction by  declaring  it  so.  To  this  claim, 
as  arising  from  their  privileg^es,  I  have 
already  stated  my  answer :  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  none  of  these  courts  could  give 
themselTcs  jurisdiction  by  adjudging  that 
they  enjoy  it. 

3.  I  come  at  length  to  consider  whether 
this  priTilege  of  publication  exists.  The 
plea  states  the  resolution  of  the  House 
that  all  parliamentary  reports  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  House  should  be  sold  to  the 
public,  and  that  these  several  papers  were 
ordered  to  be  printed,  not  however  stating 
that  they  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
House.  It  then  sets  forth  the  resolution 
and  adjudication  before  set  out.  We 
know,  by  looking  at  the  documents  re- 
ferred to  at  the  bar,  that  this  resolution 
and  adjudication  could  not  justify  the 
libel  complained  of,  because  it  was  not  in 
fact  passed  till  after  action  brought.  But, 
passing  over  all  minor  objections,  I  assume 
that  the  defendant  has  properly  pleaded 
a  claim,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  to 
authorise  the  indiscriminate  publication 
and  sale  of  all  such  papera  as  the  House 
may  order  to  be  printea  for  the  use  of  its 
members. 

The  Attorney  General  would  preclude  us 
from  commencing  this  inquiry.  He  pro- 
tests affainst  our  taking  any  other  step 
than  that  of  recording  the  judgment 
already  given  in  the  superior  court,  and 
ref^tering  the  edict  which  Mr.  Hansard 
brings  to  our  knowledge.  But,  having 
convinced  mvself  that  the  mere  order  of 
the  House  will  not  justify  an  act  otherwise 
illegal,  and  that  the  simple  declaration 
that  that  order  is  made  in  exercise  of  a 
privilege  does  not  prove  the  privilege,  it 
is  no  longer  optional  with  me  to  decline 
or  accept  the  office  of  deciding  whether 
this  privilege  exist  in  law.  If  it  does, 
the  defendant's  prayer  must  be  granted 
and  judgment  awarded  in  his  favour  ;  or, 
if  it  does  not»  the  plaintiff,  under  whatever 
disadvantages  he  may  appear  before  us, 
has  a  right  to  obtain  at  our  hands,  as  an 
Ihiglish  subject,  the  establishment  of  his 
lawfal  rights  and  the  means  of  enforcing 
them. 

In  ibe  first  place,  I  would  observe  that 


the  act  of  selling  does  not  give  the  plain- 
tiff any  additional  ground  of  action,  or 
right  to  redress  at  law,  beyond  the  act  of 
publishing.  The  injurv  is  precisely  the 
same  in  its  nature,  whether  the  publication 
be  for  money  or  not,  though  it  may  be 
much  more  extensively  ix^urious  when 
scattered  over  the  land  for  profit.  But 
the  direction  to  sell  is  highly  important 
in  this  respect,  that  public  sale  necessarily 
imports  indiscriminate  publication  beyond 
recall,  or  control,  and  holds  out  the  same 
authority  as  a  protection  to  every  subor* 
dinate  vendor,  who,  by  purchase  from 
their  printer  and  ibookseller,  is,  like  him, 
doing  no  more  than  giving  effect  to  an 
order  of  the  House.(a)  fiow  w  i  t  is  strictly 
constitutional  for  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment to  raise  money  by  sale  or  otherwise, 
and  apply  it  to  objects  not  specified  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  might  require  con- 
sideration on  general  grounds,  but  does 
not  belong  to  the  present  season  or  place, 
in  which  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  mutual  rights  of  the 
parties  before  us  in  this  action  are 
affected. 

It  is  likewise  fit  to  remark  that  the  de- 
famatory matter  has  no  bearing  on  any 
question  in  Parliament,  or  that  could 
arise  there.  Whether  the  book  found  in 
the  x>os8esBion  of  a  prisoner  in  Newgate 
were  obscene  or  decent  could  have  no  in« 
fiuence  in  determining  how  prisons  caa 
best  be  regulated;   still  less  could    the 

(a)  **  We  believe  a  great  deal  of  the  error 
and  confdsioQ  in  this  case  has  arisen  from  the 
legal  technicality  that,  in  cases  of  libel,  sale  is 
no  essential  ingredient,  the  whole  qaestioQ 
being  publicaiion.  This  is  incontrovertible  in 
ordinary  cases ;  but  snrely  there  is,  in  the  com- 
mon sense  and  understanding  of  mankind,  a 
vast  difference  whether  a  paper  be  distributed 
advisedly  by  the  supreme  authority  of  a  branch 
of  the  Legislature  for  public  purposes,  or 
whether  it  be  promiscuously  sold  as  a  matter  of 
commercial  d«ding  and  pecuniary  profit.  One 
is  privilege,  the  other  is  trade.  We  admit  the 
right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  privilege^ 
but  we  never  before  heard  that  it  pretended  to  a 
right  to  trade ;  for  we  do  not  think  that  the 
few  and  cautious  instances  in  which  the  House 
has  heretofore  allowed  the  aale  of  papers  caa 
be,  in  principle  or  in  practice,  assimilated  to 
the  wholesale  dealing  which  it  has  lately  prae- 
tised  in  partnership  with  Messrs.  Hansard.  Bnt 
we  may  be  asked  where  we  would  draw  the 
line.  We  reply  that  we  would  draw  no  line  at 
all.  We  would  leave  matters  as  they  were 
before  the  unfortunate  resolution  of  1885  ;  and, 
as  we  had  gone  on  for  1 50  vears  without  difi*. 
culty,  we  think  it  probable  that  we  shall  go  on 
quite  as  well  for  150  years  more;  or,  if  any 
difficulty  should  arise,  the  onus  would  then  lie» 
as  we  think  it  does  now,  on  the  innovators.**^ 
Quarterly  Keview,  65,  p.  591,  article  by  Lofd 
Denman. 
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irrelevant  issue  whether  it  was  published 
by  the  plaintiff.  The  most  advisable 
course  or  legislation  on  the  subject  is 
wholly  unconnected  with  those  facts :  the 
inquisitorial  functions  would  be  exercised 
with  equal  freedom  and  intelligence,  how- 
ever they  were  found  to  be.  And,  if  the 
ascertainment  of  them  by  the  House  was 
a  thing  indifferent,  still  less  could  the 
publication  of  them  to  the  world  answer 
any  one  parliamentary  purpose. 

The  proof  of  this  privilege  was  grounded 
on  three  principles — ^necessiW;  practice; 
universal  acquiescence.  If  the  necessity 
can  be  made  out,  no  more  need  be  said : 
it  is  the  foundation  of  every  privilege 
of  Parliament,  and  justifies  all  that  it 
requires.  But  the  promise  to  produce 
that  proof  ended  in  complete  disappoint- 
ment. It  consisted  altogether  in  first 
adopting  the  doctrine  of  Lake  v.  King,{a) 
that  printing  for  the  use  of  the  members 
is  lawful,  and  then  rejecting  the  limitation 
which  restricts  it  to  their  use.  The  rea- 
soning is,  **If  you  permit  the  number  of 
copies  to  be  as  large  as  the  number  of 
members,  the  secret  will  not  be  confined 
to  them."  A  strong  appeal  to  justice  and 
expediency  against  printing,  even  for  the 
use  of  the  members,  what  may  escape 
from  their  hands  to  the  injury  of  others, 
but  surely  none,  in  point  of  law,  for  throw- 
ing down  the  only  oarrier  that  guards  the 
rest  of  the  world  agaiust  calumny  and 
falsehood  founded  on  ex  parte  state- 
ments, made  for  the  most  part  by  persons 
interested  in  running  down  the  character 
assailed. 

The  case  just  alluded  to  drew  a  line,  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  Charles  2,  which 
has  always  been  thought  correct  in  law. 
The  defendant  justified  the  libel  he  had 
printed,  by  pleading  that  it  was  only 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 
Much  doubt  at  first  existed  whether  the 
justification  were  good  in  law ;  the  right 
of  delivering  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  a  committee  being  undisputed, 
but  some  of  the  judges  questioning  whe- 
ther printing  oomd  be  so  justified.  After 
an  advisement  of  many  terms  and  even 
of  some  vcars.  Lord  Hale  and  the  Court 
sustainea  the  defence,  because,  being 
necessary  to  their  functions,  it  was  the 
known  course  in  Parliament  to  print  for 
the  use  of  members.  But  wherefore  all 
this  delay  and  doubt,  if  the  House  then 
claimed  the  privilege  of  authorising  the 
publication  of  ail  papen  before  them  P  or 
how  can  we  believe  that  the  defendant 
would  not  have  pleaded  at  first  that  privi- 
lege, when  we  find  that  he  was  admitted 
to  have  acted  according  to  the  course  and 
proceedings  of  Parliament,  if  it  was  then 

(a)  1  Seond.  181. 


their  understood  right  P  This  case  oc- 
curred within  a  very  few  years  of  Benyon 
V.  Evelyn,{a)  which  must  have  excited 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  made 
them  vigilant  in  maintaining  their  privi- 
leges against  improper  interference  from 
courts  of  law. 

The  supposed  necessity  soon  dwindled, 
in  the  hanas  of  the  learned  counsel,  down 
to  a  very  dubious  kind  of  expediency ;  for 
is  it  not  much  better,  said  he,  that  a  man 
defamed,  and  thence  avoided  by  mankind, 
should  know  he  has  been  the  victim  of  a 
privileged  publication,  than  remain  igno- 
rant by  what  means  he  has  lost  his  place 
in  society  ?  A  question  over  which  many 
a  man  might  wish  to  pause  before  he 
answered  it.  It  is  far  from  certain  that  he 
would  become  acquainted  with  the  fact ; 
he  might  be  absent  on  business,  or  abroad 
in  the  service  of  his  country ;  but  the  dis- 
covery when  made  would  bring  him  small 
comfort,  as  it  would  show  him  that  his 
enemy  was  too  strong  to  grapple  with, 
and  that  the  door  of  legal  redress  must  be 
barred  against  him  for  ever. 

Another  ground  for  the  necessity  of 
publishing  for  sale  all  the  papers  printed 
oy  order  of  the  House  was,  that  members 
might  be  able  to  justify  themselves  to 
their  constituents,  when  their  conduct  in 
Parliament  is  arraigned,  appealing  to 
documents  printed  by  authority  of  the 
house.  This  is  precisely  the  principle 
denied  and  condemned  by  Lord  Ell&n' 
horou^hvaid  the  court  in  Bex  v.  Oreevey,Q)) 
a  decision  which  it  may  now  perhaps  be 
convenient  to  censure  as  inconsistent  with 
privilege,  but  which,  founded  on  Lord 
Kenyon's  authority  in  Bex  v.  Lord  Abing' 
d(m,{c)  has  been  uniformly  regarded  till 
this  time  as  a  just  exposition  of  the  law. 
But  indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  in- 
genuity to  fancy  a  case  in  which  a  member, 
accused  of  any  misconduct  in  his  trust, 
should  be  able  to  vindicate  himself  by 
resorting  to  such  documents.  Then,  on 
general  grounds,  the  necessity  of  making 
the  parliamentary  conduct  of  members 
known  to  their  constituents  is  urged,  and 
the  dut]^  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
convey  instruction  to  the  people.  The 
latter  ^  argument  may  be  answered  by 
asserting  that  the  du^  of  general  instruc- 
tion resides  in  the  whole  Legislature,  and 
not  in  any  single  branch  of  it.  The 
former  ai*gument  proves  too  much;  for 
the  conduct  of  the  representative  is  best 
disclosed  by  the  share  taken  by  him  in 
the  debates,  which  from  all  time  up  to 
the  present  moment  have  been,  not  xnAy 

(a)  Sir    0.    Bridgman's    Judgments,   824; 
Trin.  term,  14  Car,  2.  (1664). 
(6)  1M.&S.  278. 
(c)  1  Ksp.  N.P.C.  226. 
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neither  sold  nor  published  by  the  House, 
but  cannot  be  published  by  the  most  accu- 
rate reporter  without  his  incurring  the 
danger  of  Newgate  for  breach  of  privilege, 
and  being  exposed  without  justincation  to 
legal  consequences. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  guard 
myself  aeainst  being  supposed  to  discuss 
the  expediency  of  keeping  the  law  in  its 
present  state,  or  introducing  any  and 
what  alterations.  It  is  no  doubt  suscep- 
tible of  improTement,  but  the  improve- 
ment must  be  a  legislative  act. (a)  If  we 
held  that  any  improvement,  however 
desirable,  could  be  effected  under  the 
name  of  privilege,  we  should  be  confound- 
ing truth  and  departing  from  our  duty ; 
and  if,  on  such  considerations,  either 
House  should  claim  as  matter  of  privilege 
what  was  neither  necessarjr  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  proper  functions,  nor  ever 
had  been  treated  as  a  privilege  before, 
this  would  be  an  enactment,  not  a  decla- 
ration ;  or,  if  the  latter  name  were  more 
appropriate,  it  would  be  the  declaration 
of  a  general  law  to  be  disresarded  by  the 
courts,  though  never,  I  hone,  treated 
with  contempt.  It  would  also  be  the 
declaration  of  a  new  law,  and  the  word 
**  adjudge  '*  can  uiake  no  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing. 

The  practice,  or  usage,  is  the  second 
ground  on  which  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
seeks  to  rest  his  privilege,  and  he  has  a 
warrant  for  his  claim,  which,  if  well 
founded,  is  even  stronger  than  any  opinion 
of  necessity  ;  he  refers  to  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Postage  Act,(&)  it  seems,  conveys 
all  parliamentary  proceedings  to  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  free  of  expense.  And, 
forasmuch  as,  when  that  Act  passed,  it 
was  notorious  that  the  votes  and  other 
proceedings  contained  matter  criminating 
individuals,  therefore,  it  was  argued,  the 
Legislatare  must  have  intended  to  circu- 
late such  criminating  matter.  But  the 
same  Act  requires  newspapers  to  be  circu- 
lated free  of  postage.  It  was  equally 
notorious  that  newspapers  often  contained 
libels,  yet  it  was  never  contended  that 
the  Postage  Act  intended  to  give  impu- 
nity to  their  circulation.  In  both  cases 
it  IS  clear  that  the  Act  merely  gave  un- 
taxed circulation  to  such  proceedings  and 
such  papers  as  it  was  before  lawful  to 
circulate,  leaving  all  questions  of  what  is 
lawftil  in  their  former  plight. 

But  "  the  practice  nas  prevailed  from 
all  time."    If  so,  it  is  strange  that  no 


(a)  See  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  9.  and  per  CockburD, 
C.J.,  in  WaaoH  v.  Walter,  L.R.  4  Q.B.  on 
pp.  91,  92. 

(6)  42  Geo.  8.  c.  68.  See  7  Will.  4.  and 
1  Ytet.  c.  82.  and  c.  84. 


vestiges  of  it  are  tracked  to  an  earlier 
period  than  1640,  when  the  House  of 
Commons,  acting  neither  in  a  legislative 
nor  an  inquisitorial  capacity,  began  to 
set  up  an  authority  independent  of  the 
Grown,  and  hostile  to  it,  which  led  to  its 

gradually  absorbing  all  the  |)owers  of  the 
tate.  For  near  twenty  years  the  house 
was  taking  this  executive  part,  which 
they  could  not  carry  on  but  by  publishing 
their  votes  and  proceedings.  At  the 
Restoration  they  made  some  amends  to 
the  exiled  King  by  evincing  their  loyalty 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  their  vows  of 
allegiance  and  submission  were  also  sold 
and  published,  as  their  manifestoes  and 
levies  of  men  and  money  against  his 
father  had  been  before.  Thus  does  the 
practice  appear  tp  have  originated  in  the 
Xiong  Parliament,  and  to  have  been  con- 
tinued at  the  Restoration.  The  origin 
disproves  the  antiqaity  of  the  privilege, 
or  Its  necessity  for  the  functions  of  one  of 
the  three  estates;  no  such  necessity  was 
thought  of  till  one  began  to  struggle 
against  the  other  two  for  an  ascendancy 
which  reduced  them  to  nothing.  True  it 
is,  the  practice  of  so  printing  and  pub- 
lishing has  proceeded  with  but  little  in- 
terrnption  till  this  hour.  But  the  question 
is  noc  on  the  lawfulness  or  expediency  of 
printing  and  publishing  in  general,  ic  is 
whether  any  proof  can  be  found  of  a 
practice  to  authorise  the  printing  and 
publication  of  papers  iigurious  to  the 
character  of  a  fellow  subject.  Such  a 
privilege  has  never  been  either  actually 
or  virtually  claimed  by  either  House  of 
Parliament;  the  notice  of  neither  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  of  their  giving 
publicity  to  writings  of  that  character. 
What  course  they  might  have  taken  we 
cannot  know  if  a  party  thus  injured  had 
laid  his  grievance  before  them.  Bbul 
their  answer  been.  We  claim  the  right  to 
promul^te  our  judgment  on  cases  within 
our  jurisdiction  on  which  we  have  made 
inquisition,  heard  evidence  and  defence, 
and  formed  our  judgment, — they  would 
have  referred  to  a  state  of  things  wholly 
different  from  that  which  is  now  before 
us.  If  thev  had  said.  We  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  oraering  the  printing  of  what  we 
E lease,  and  of  publishing  SiX  we  print, 
owever  partial  the  statement,  and  how- 
ever ruinous  to  individuals,  the  question 
of  their  right  to  justify  the  publisher 
would  have  been  much  the  same  as  that 
which  we  have  now  under  discussion. 

The  practice  of  a  ruling  power  in  the 
State  is  but  a  feeble  proof  of  its  legality. 
I  know  not  how  long  the  practice  of  rais- 
ing ship-mone]^  had  prevailed  before  the 
right  was  denied  by  Hattypdmi:  general 
warrants  had  been  issued  and  enforced 
for  centuries  before  they  were  questioned 
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in  actions  by  Wilhea  and  his  associates, 
who,  by  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  law, 
procnred  their  condemnation  and  aban- 
donment. I  apprehend  that  acquiescence 
on  this  subject  proves,  in  the  nrst  place, 
too  much,  for  the  admitted  and  grossest 
abuses  of  privilege  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned by  suits  in  Westminster  Hall.  The 
most  obvious  reason  is  that  none  could 
have  commenced  a  suit  of  any  kind  for 
the  purpose  without  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  offended  House,  instantly 
enforced,  if  it  happened  to  be  sitting,  and 
visiting  all  who  had  been  concerned. 
During  the  session  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  privilege  is  more  formidable  than 
prerogative,  which  must  avenge  itself  by 
indictment  or  information,  involving  the 
tedious  process  of  law,  while  privilege, 
with  one  voice,  accuses,  condemns,  and 
executes.  And  the  order  to'*  take  him,*'(  a) 
addressed  to  the  serjeant-at-arms,  may 
condemn  the  offenders  to  persecution  and 
ruin.  Who  can  wonder  that  early  acquies- 
cence was  deemed  the  lesser  evu,  or 
gravely  arg^e  that  it  evinced  a  general 
persuasion  that  the  privilege  existed  in 
point  of  law  P 

Besides,  the  acquiescence  could  only  be 
that  of  individuals  in  particular  hardships, 
brought  upon  themselves  by  che  proceed- 
ings published.  We  have  a  right  to  sup- 
pose that  a  considerate  discretion  was 
fairly  applied  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  case ;  tnat  few  things  of  a 
disparaging  nature  were  printed  at  all; 
that,  where  criminating  votes  were  allowed 
to  meet  the  public  eye.  they  were  justified 
as  an  exercise  of  jurisdiction  upon  matters 
properly  brought  before  Parliament,  after 
patient  hearing  and  candid  inquiry  ;  that 
the  imputations  were  generally  true,  and 
actions  for  libel  wonla  only  have  made 
them  more  public ;  and  that,  even  where 
ex  parte  proceedings  were  printed  to  the 
annoyance  of  private  persons,  that  minute 
suffering  wotud  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
general  sense  of  an  overwhelming  neces- 
sity. All  kinds  of  prudential  considera- 
tions, therefore,  conspired  to  deter  from 
legal  proceedings,  and  will  fully  account 
for  the  acquiescence;  and  the  difference 
between  the  extent  of  publication  formerly 
practised  and  the  uncontrolled  sale  of  all 
that  the  House  may  choose  to  print  in 
order  to  raise  a  fund  for  paying  its  officera 
cannot  fail  to  strike  every  unbiassed 
understandinff. 

I  must  add,  that  the  evidence  on  this 
subject  set  forth  in  the  report  convinces 
me  that  publication  has  never  been  by 
way  of  exercising  any  of  its  privileges, 
nor  the  f^ait  of  delil)eration  to  what  ex- 
tent it  ought  to  be  carried  and  within 

(a)  Sec  North's  Examen,  561. 


what  bounds  restrained.  With  very  dif- 
ferent objects  the  practice  was  originally 
introduced ;  it  grew  imperceptibly  into  a 
perquisite ;  and  I  venture  to  believe  that  it 
was  raised  into  a  traffic,and  a  means  of  levy- 
ing money,  without  much  consideration. 

The  authority  to  which  the  Attorney 
General  last  appealed  is  one  to  which  par- 
ticular attention  is  due ;  I  mean  the  re> 
Eort  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
kte  House  of  Commons  to  examine  the 
subject.  He  spoke  of  it  as  a  document 
of  extraordinary  weight,  demanding  the 
utmost  resx>ect,  as  uniting  the  suffrages 
of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  and 
the  most  eminent  lawyers.  I  feel  just 
and  high  deference  towards  them  all ;  to- 
wards none  more  than  the  learned  person 
who  pressed  us  with  their  authority,  and 
whose  argument  at  the  bar  so  fully  laid 
before  us  all  that  could  possibly  be  urged 
in  defence  of  their  resolutions.  That 
learned  person  gave  us  to  understand  that 
he  had  sacrificed  many  weeks  of  his  valu- 
able time  in  studying  this  great  subject,  (a) 
and  that  in  preparmg  his  argument  he 
had  become  perfectly  convinced  that  his 
side  was  the  side  of  truth.  He  must  for- 
give me  the  remark,  that  this  conclusion 
would  have  affected  me  more  if  it  had  pre- 
ceded, instead  of  following,  the  report  of 
that  committee  and  the  trial  at  NisiPrius,(&] 
and  indeed  the  resolution  of  1835. (c) 

He  also  felt  it  right  to  remind  us  that 
members  of  that  committee,  though  not 
now  occupying  judicial  station,  are  sure 
to  do  so  hereafter ;  that  their  fame  may 
eclipse  all  their  predecessors  upon  the 
Bench,  and  their  opinion,  embodied  in  the 
committee's  report,  ought  to  be  as  much 
venerated  as  if  it  had  appeared  some  ages 
earlier, — ^in  the  reign,  he  added  by  way  of 
example,  of  Queen  Anne,{d^  1  fully  accede 
to  the  suggestion  ;  but,  in  acting  upon  it, 
1  could  not  refrain  from  considering  the 
claims  to  confidence  which  the  individual 
members  might  possess .  My  inquiry  would 
not  be  confined  to  their  learning  and 
ability ;  I  should  ask  of  their  habitual 
candour  and  love  of  truth  ;  perhaps,  too, 
of  their  political  and  personal  connexions. 
I  might  be  driven  to  the  invidious  neces- 
sity of  comparison  :  finding  that  some 
lawyers  in  the  House  had  dissented  from 
the  committee,  if  I  had  found  also  in  the 
minority  such  names  as  adorn  the  list  of 
those  who  opposed  the  claim  of  privilege 
in  the  case  of  Ajshhy  v.  White,(e)  in  the 
reign  referred  to,'  it  might  be  difficult, 
notwithstanding  any  disparity  of  numberB> 

(a)  See  above,  p.  752. 
C6)  See  above,  p.  725. 
(c)  See  above,  p.  729. 
((f)  Sec  above,  pp.  941,  842. 
(e)  2  Ld.  Raym.  988. 
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to  be  quite  certain  which  way  the  balance 
of  authority  inclined. 

One  thing  would  aid  me  in  this  esti- 
mate ;  whether  the  first  impression  of 
those  most  conversant  with  constitutional 
law  coincided  with  the  resolutions  in 
which  they  afterwards  concurred.  For, 
in  many  cases,  the  first  thoughts  of  under- 
standing men  are  the  best,  and  the  surest 
to  bear  the  stamp  of  truth;  subsecjuent 
consideration  sometimes  brings  expediency 
into  competition  with  rectitude,  and  ex- 
pediency of  all  kinds,  general  and  parti- 
cular, public  and  persoiial.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  not  be  unimportant 
to  know  whether  great  lawyers,  whose 
minds  had  not  been  particularly  exercised 
in  the  matters,  who  might  have  been  at 
first  induced  to  concur  in  the  resolutions, 
had  seen  reason  to  abide  by  them  on 
maturer  reflection.  Some  may  have 
yielded  to  the  extensive  claims 'of  pri- 
vilege admitted  by  judges,  and  asserted 
by  gppeat  living  authority,  who  might 
afbenv^ards  renounce  them  as  inconsistent 
with  clear  principles  of  law  in  daily  opera- 
tion. But  I  have  been  led  too  far  in  ob- 
serving on  the  authority  of  the  report, 
against  which  the  plaintiff  is,  in  trath, 
appealing  to  our  judgment,  and  on  which 
nothing  but  the  learned  counsers  claim 
of  deference  to  it  could  have  tempted  me 
to  make  a  single  remark.  Let  me  only 
add  that,  if  its  authority  and  force  of 
reasoning  had  appeared  to  its  composers 
so  conclusive,  there  might  have  been  more 
propriety  and  more  grace  in  leaving  them 
to  tneir  natural  influence  over  our  minds, 
than  in  resorting  to  language  which  would 
have  exposed  our  motives  to  a  darker  sus- 
picion than  any  pointed  at  by  the  AttoV' 
ney  Chnerdl,  if  our  opinion  had  happened 
to  coincide  with  that  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  circumstances  which 
have  atiiended  this  cause  in  its  progress, 
and  have  been  observed  upon  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  at  the  close  of  his  long 
discourse.  I  then  mentioned  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  this  great  subject  came 
upon  me,  when  the  newspapers  informed 
me  that  the  issue  which  I  was  about  to 
try  had  been  made  the  topic  of  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  night  be- 
fore, (a)  I  must  now  add  that  when,  on 
the  trial,  it  was  proposed  to  make  out  a 
defence  from  the  resolution  so  often  cited, 
that  resolution  was  unknown  to  me.  The 
project  of  the  Honourable  House  to  au- 
thorise the  unrestricted  sale  of  all  their 
printed  proceedings  at  so  much  a  sheet, 
throwing  off  such  a  discount  to  wholesale 
purchasers,  and  appropriate  the  money  to 
be  raised  to  specific  purposes,  was  what  I 

(a)  See  above,  p.  735. 


never  had  anticipated,  and  (I  own)  could 
hardly  believe.  I  thought  it  clear  that 
such  a  course  of  proceedmg  could  only  be 
defended  by  asserting  for  one  House  of 
Parliament  that  sovereign  power  which  is 
lodged  in  the  three  estates ;  an  opinion 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  committee, 
by  the  Attorney  €hneral'8  argument,  and 
by  the  concurrence  of  my  learned  brethren. 

Some  degree  of  censure  was  insinuated 
on  my  immediate  declaration  of  an  opi- 
nion not  absolutely  necessary  for  dispos- 
ing of  the  cause,  and  which  was  said  to 
have  encouraged  the  plaintiff  to  commence 
this  second  action,  (a)  I  may  be  allowed  to 
j  doubt  this  supposed  consequence  ;  for  the 
second  action  was  brought  three  months 
later,  and  ijnmediately  after  the  report  of 
the  committee  had  appeared.  Perhaps, 
by  some  dexterous  dealing  with  the  points 
that  arose  at  Nisi  Prius,  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  avoid  this  painful  colli- 
sion, but  not  without  shrinking  from  my 
duty  to  those  parties  who,  whether  neces- 
sarily or  not,  brought  this  question  before 
me,  and  had  a  right  to  my  opinion  upon 
it,  not  without  a  poor  compromise  of  the 
sacred  principles  of  constitutional  freedom. 
Besides,  the  delay  would  have  implied  a 
doubt  where  none  was  entertained,  and 
would  have  been  but  a  short  postpone- 
ment of  the  evil  day ;  for  similar  questions 
must  have  sprung  up  in  other  quarters, 
and  must  have  brought  under  examination 
the  large  rights  now  claimed. 

I  had  indulged  a  hope  that  the  resoln- 
lution  might  have  undergone  revision, 
and  have  been  foimd  such  as  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  wish  to  continue 
on  its  journals.  I  had  even  some  ground 
for  believing  that  distinguished  members 
of  the  committee  itself  entered  upon  the 
inquiry  with  opinions  corresponding  with 
my  own ;  and  1,  for  my  own  part,  am  at  a 
loss  to  discover,  in  their  printed  reporti 
or  in  the  argument  I  have  heard,  any  good 
reason  for  their  conversion. 

I  cannot  lament  that  I  gave  utterance 
at  the  proper  season  to  sentiments  of 
which  I  deeply  felt  the  importance  as  well 
as  the  truth ;  nor  can  I  doubt  that  a  full 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject  will 
lead  to  beneficial  results.  One  thing  alone 
I  regret,  a  warmth  of  expression  in  as- 
serting what  law  and  justice  appeared  to 
me  to  require,  which  may  have  rendered 
it  more  difficult  for  the  late  House  of 
Commons  to  recede  from  any  claim  which 
it  had  advanced. 

I  am  of  opinion,  upon  the  whole  case, 
that  the  defence  pleaded  is  no  defence 
in  law,  and  that  onr  judgment  must  be 
for  the  plaintiff  on  this  demurrer. 


(a)  See  Life  of  Lord  Campbell,  2,  98  (od. 
1881,  by  the  Honble.  Mr8.  Hardcastle). 
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LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  The  first  qaestion  for 
our  consideration  is,  whether  the  resohi- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they 
have  the  power  to  do  an  act,  precludes 
the  Court  from  inquiring  into  the  existence 
of  the  power ;  and  whether  we  are  in  the 
situation  of  inquiring  into  this  qaestion 
at  all ;  and  whether  we  are  not  estopped 
by  l^is  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  have — 

"resolyed,  declared,  and  adjudged,  that  the 
power  of  publishing  such  of  its  reports,  votes, 
and  proceedings  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or 
conducive  to  the  public  interests,  is  an  esson- 
tial  incident  to  the  constitutional  functions  of 
Parliament,  more  especially  to  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament  as  the  representative  por- 
tion of  it," 

operates  (a)  so  as  to  estop  this  Court  from 
proceeding  to  investigate  the  subject  pre- 
sented to  the  Court  upon  this  demurrer. 

It  is  said  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
sole  judge  of  its  own  privileges :  and  so  I 
admit  as  far  as  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  and  some  other  things  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  follows  that 
they  have  a  power  to  declare  what  their 
privileges  are,  so  as  to  preclude  inquiry 
whether  what  they  declare  are  part  of 
their  privileges.  The  Attorney  General 
admits  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  create 
new  privileg;es;  but  they  declare  this  to 
be  their  privilege.  But  how  are  wo  to 
know  that  this  is  part  of  their  privileges, 
without  inquiring  into  it,  when  no  such 
privilege  was  ever  declared  before  P  We 
must  therefore  be  enabled  to  determine 
whether  it  be  part  of  their  privileges  or  not. 

Suppose  the  House  of  Commons  had 
resolved  that  they  had  a  right  to  punish 
persons  for  an  infringement  on  the  pro- 
-pertj  of  members,  as  was  declared  in  the 
ease  of  Admiral  Griffln,{h)  and  also  in  other 
cases  where  claims  of  privilege  have  been 
Bet  up  which  are  now  abandoned  bv  the 
AtiomeyOen^al,  could  it  be  contended  that, 
if  the  House  were  now  to  resolve  that 
those  privileges  belonged  to  them,  this 
Court  were  estopped  from  inquiring  into 
whether  thev  were  to  be  taken  as  part 
of  tie  privileges?  Or  suppose  that  the 
House  were  to  go  much  beyond  what  was 
formerly  considered  as  privilege,  and  were 
to  assert  as  privileges  what,  at  the  same 
time,  I  must  admit,  this  House  of  Com- 
mons is  never  likely  to  assert,  is  this 
Court  to  be  shut  out  from  inquiry  into 
whether  they  have  the  privilege  or  not  P 

It  is  said  that  the  proceedings  in  courts 


(a)  "  Some  verbal  inaccuracies,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  report  of  this  judgment,  oecur  in 
the  copy  from  which  it  was  delivered.  The  few 
corrections  requisite  (which  the  reporters  have 
not  thought  it  proper  to  make)  will  be  obvious.*' 
—(Note  by  reporters  in  9  A.  &  E.  161.) 

(6)  Com.  Joum.  28,  489,  589,  545,  550. 


which  have  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  their 
own,  and  where  the  mode  of  proceeding  is 
different  from  ours,  cannot  be  inquired 
into  in  the  common  law  courts ;  as  in  the 
case  of  judgments,  and  matters  only  cog- 
nisable m  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  in 
the  admiralty  courts,  and  that  therefore, 
as  the  House  of  Commons  is  exclusively 
the  judge  of  its  own  privileges,  we  cannot 
inquire  into  it.  But  the  cases  are  not 
similar ;  tho  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the 
courts  of  admiralty  give  judgment  or 
decide  matters  upon  adverse  claims  of 
parties  litigated  in  the  courts.  But  this 
proceeding  in  the  House  of  Commons 
does  not  arise  on  adverse  claims ;  there 
are  no  proceedings  in  the  Court ;  there  is 
no  judge  to  decide  between  the  litigant 
parties ;  but  it  is  the  House  of  Commons 
who  are  the  onlv  parties  making  a  decla- 
ration of  what  they  say  belongs  to  them. 

If  the  House  of  Commons  wore  to  make 
an  adjudication  upon  the  discussion  of  a 
claim  of  litigant  parties  on  a  subject 
within  their  jurisdiction,  this  Court  would 
be  bound  by  it.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
have  the  right  to  resolve  what  their  privi- 
leges are,  so  os  to  estop  the  courts  of 
common  law  from  inquiring  further  into 
the  subject,  and  in  a  case  like  the  present 
to  give  judgment  without  more  for  the 
defendants,  the  House  of  Lords  have  the 
same  power ;  and  I  will  suppose  t<hat,  the 
House  of  Lords  having  the  same  inquiry 
to  make  as  to  the  state  of  prisons,  under 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  very  same 
reports  and  proceedings  had  been  made  to 
their  House  as  have  been  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  House  of 
Lords  had  resolved  that  copies  of  the 
papers  should  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  had 
declared  that  no  other  copies  should  be 
printed:  and  supposing  that,  upon  the 
judgment  now  proposed  by  the  Atiomey 
General  to  be  given  for  the  defendants  on 
the  ground  before  mentioned,  and  that 
the  record  came  by  writ  of  error  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  would  that  House 
consider  themselves  estopped  from  in- 
quiring into  the  matter  by  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  P  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say  what  they  would  do ;  but  I 
cannot  bring  my  mind  to  any  other  con- 
clusion, as  to  this  part  of  the  case,  than 
that  this  Court  is  not  necessarily  bonnd, 
by  the  mere  assertion  of  the  resolution  of 
the  privilege  having  been  declared  by  the 
House  of  CA>mmon8,  to  give  judgment  for 
the  defendants  without  further  inquiry. 

I  would  here  make  some  remarks  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  glea  states  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  uommons  as  to 
the  privilege : — 

'*Aud  the  defendants  further  say,  that  the 
said  Commons  House  of  Parliament  heretofore 
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to  wit  on  the  Slst  day  of  May,  in  the  year  last 
aforesaid,  resolved,  declared,  and  adjudged  that 
the  power  of  publishing  such  of  its  reports, 
votes,  and  proceedings  as  it  shall  deem  necessary 
or  conducive  to  the  public  interests  is  an 
essential  incident  to  the  constitutional  functions 
of  Parliameut,  more  especially  to  the  Ccmmous' 
House  of  Parliament  as  the  representative  por- 
tion of it"(a) 

This  plea  states  the  fact  of  a  resolution 
haying  been  mode  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  3l8t  day  of  May  1837,  which 
is  aft«r  the  day  of  the  commencement  of 
the  action  as  stated  in  the  demurrer  book, 
and  also  after  the  day  of  the  declaration. 
Now,  if  this  was  the  averment  of  a  new 
fact  which  had  arisen  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  and  it  was  a  material 
fact  to  be  introduced  into  the  plea,  it 
ought  to  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  further 
maintenance  of  the  action,  and  not  in  bar 
of  the  action  generally :  but,  as  this  state- 
ment of  the  resolution  is  only  a  statement 
of  what  is  the  privilege  of  the  House,  and 
which  privilege,  it  is  contended,  is  coeval 
yr'iih  tne  House  of  Commons,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  Bucb  an  allegation  of  a  new 
fact  as  to  say  that  the  plea  should  be 
confined  to  be  a  bar  of  the  further  main- 
tenance of  the  action. 

Another  remark  on  the  plea  is  that  the 
resolution  of  the  13th  of  August  1835  that 
the  parliamentary  papers  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  should  be  made  accessible  to 
the  public  by  purchase,  which  includes  all 
the  papers  printed;  whereas  the  reso- 
lution of  the  31et  of  May  1837  is  only 
as  to  such  papers  as  should  be  deemed 
necessary  and  conducive  to  the  public 
interest^  which  is  more  limited  than  the 
former  resolution,  and  implies  a  selection, 
and  might  seem  io  require  that  the  selec- 
tion should  be  made  after  the  resolution. 
But,  as  the  plea  states  that  the  paper 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  action  had 
been  ordered  to  be  printed,  that  implies 
that  the  House  thoughc  it  necessary  and 
conducive  to  the  public  interest  that  it 
should  be  published. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  as  to  the 
technicality  of  the  plea.  I  will  now  con- 
sider whether  the  order  of  the  House  is 
ft  sufficient  justification  for  the  doing 
an  act  otherwise  illegal;  and  whether 
the  power  does  exist  in  this  particular 


I  think  that  the  mere  statement  that 
the  act  complained  of  was  done  by  the 
authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
not  of  itself,  without  more,  sufficient  to 
call  at  once  for  the  judgment  of  the  court 
for  the  defendants.  The  defendants  have 
not  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  but  have  pleaded  in  bar  generally, 

(a)  See  above,  p.  740. 


and  80  as  to  raise  a  question  of  law  or  of 
fact  according  as  the  plaintiff  chooses. 
And  I  think  that  this  Court  is  not  estopped 
from  investigating  the  question  of  law 
raised  by  the  demurrer  to  the  plea  in  this 
action.  And  I  think  we  are  to  inquire 
whether  the  act  of  publication  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  privileges  of  tne 
House,  and,  if  it  has,  then  whether  those 
privileges  connected  with  the  authority 
given  to  the  defendants  amount  to  a  justi- 
fication. In  the  case  of  Bwrdetty,  Ahbot(a) 
no  question  was  made  as  to  the  Court 
being  precluded  from  investigating  the 
law  of  the  case :  they  heard  very  long  and 
laborious  argnments,  and  gave  judgment 
for  the  defendant.  And  so  also  we  are 
at  liberty  here,  and  we  are  not  shut  out 
from  hearing  the  arguments,  and  giving 
such  judgment  as  we  consider  to  be  ac- 
cording to  law.  But  it  is  said  that  the 
Question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House  of 
Commons  comes  directly  before  the  Court 
upon  the  pleadings,  and  that,  therefore, 
upon  all  the  authorities  it  is  quite  clear 
it  is  not  competent  to  this  Court  to  in- 
quire into  the  question  of  privilege  :  and 
it  is  said  that  it  is  in  efi*ect  the  same  case 
in  principle  as  BurckU  v.  Abbot(a) ;  and 
that  it  was  there  held  that  the  defence, 
being  founded  upon  the  order  of  the 
House  to  do  the  thing  complained  of, 
raised  the  question  of  privilege  directly, 
and  that  the  Court  could  not  investigate 
the  legality  of  that  order.  But  this 
differs  very  materially  from  BurdeU  v. 
Abbot{a)  That  was  an  action  against  the 
Speaker  himself  for  an  act  done  by  him 
in  the  House.  The  act  done  by  him  was 
to  commit  an  individual  whom  the  House 
adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  a  contempt  of 
the  House,  and  who  had  been  for  that 
ordered  to  be  taken  intf)  custody;  and 
there  was  a  speciHo  order  of  the  House  as 
to  the  particular  thing  to  be  done;  but 
this  case  is  altogether  different ;  these 
defendants  are  not  members  of  the 
House,  but  agents  employed  by  them  ; 
the  plaintiff  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  the 
House :  he  has  been  guilty  of  no  insult 
or  contempt  of  the  House,  and  there  is  no 
order  of  the  House  applicable  to  him. 
He  stands,  therefore,  in  the  situation  of  a 
stranger  to  the  House,  complaining  of 
persons  who  are  no  members  of  the  House 
out  merely  employed  to  distribute  their 
papers. 

liord  Ellenbor(yugh  in  the  course  of  his 
judgment  8ays(&)  that,  indenendentlj  of 
any  precedents  or  recognisea  practice  on 
the  subject,  such  a  body  as  the  House 
of  Commons  must  d  priori  be  armed  with 
a  competent  authority  to  enforce  the  free 

(a)  UEast,  1. 
(6)  UEast,  188. 
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and  independent  exercise  of  its  own  proper 
fanctions,  whatever  those  fnnotions  may 
be.  fiat  yet,  when  he  comes  to  the  sum- 
ming np  the  points  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Court  and  gives  the  first  part  of  his 
judgment,  he  says  first,  that — 

"  it  is  made  out  that  the  power  of  the  IJoose 
of  Commons  to  commit  for  contempt  stands 
upon  the  around  of  reason  and  necessity  inde- 
pendent of  any  positive  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  is  also  made  out  by  the  evidence  of 
usage  and  practice,  by  legislative  sanction  and 
recognition,  and  by  the  judgntents  of  the  courts 
of  law  in  a  long  course  of  well-established  pre- 
cedents uud  authorities."  (<>) 

Lord  EllenborotAgh,  therefore,  takes  into 
his  consideration  the  reason  and  necessity 
of  the  order  as  woU  as  the  evidence  of 
nsage  and  practice,  and  the  legislative 
sanction  and  recognition  by  courts  of  law 
in  a  long  course  of  well  established  pre- 
cedents and  authorities.  I  admit  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  question  of  privilege  coming  directly 
before  the  Court  and  where  it  comes 
incidentally ;  the  shades  of  difference  run 
into  one  another. 

The  decisions  and  dicta  of  the  judges 
who  have  said  that  the  House  of  Commons 
are  the  only  judges  of  their  own  privi- 
leges, and  that  the  courts  of  common  law 
cannot  be  judges  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  cniefly  where  the 
question  has  arisen  on  commitments  for 
contempt,  upon  which  no  doubt  could 
ever  be  entertained  but  that  the  House 
are  the  only  judges  of  what  is  a  contempt 
to  their  House  generally,  or  to  some 
individual  member  of  it ;  but  no  cause 
has  occurred  where  the  courts  or  judges 
have  used  any  expressions  to  show  that 
they  are  concluded  by  the  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  a  case  like  the 
present.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
Courts  of  Westminster  Hall  are  not  pre- 
cluded Irom  going  into  the  inquiry  from 
the  decisions  and  dicta  of  judges.  And 
I  think  that  when  Lord  EUenboroiAgh 
summed  up  the  reasons  for  his  judgments 
in  the  way  already  pointed  out,  in  a  case 
where  it  is  alleged  that  the  question  of 
privilege  came  directly  before  the  Court, 
we  may  follow  his  example  and  endeavour 
to  ascertain  whether  these  resolutions  of 
the  House  on  which  the  plea  is  founded 
be  founded  on  the  reason  and  necessity 
of  the  order  as  well  as  on  evidence  of  the 
usage  and  practice  of  the  legislative 
sanction,  andf  recognition  of  law  in  a  long 
course  of  well  established  precedents  and 
authorities. 

After  the  very  full  and  elaborate  judg- 
ment of  my  Lord  Denmnn  I  do  not  think 


(a)  14East»l58. 


it  necessary  to  fro  into  the  whole  subject 
of  privilege.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  right  as  exercised  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  with  regard  to  contempts 
or  insults  offered  to  the  House  either 
within  or  without  their  walls :  there  is 
no  doubt  either  as  to  the  freedom  of  their 
members  from  an  est,  or  of  their  right  to 
summon  witnesses,  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  papers  and  records,  and  the 
right  of  printing  documents  for  the  use 
of  the  members  of  the  constituent  body, 
and  as  to  any  other  thing  which  may 
appear  to  be  necessary  to  carry  on  and 
conduct  the  great  and  important  functions 
of  their  charge. 

In  the  case  of  commitments  for  con- 
tempts, there  is  no  doubt  but  the  House 
is  the  sole  judge  whether  it  is  a  contempt 
or  not;  and  the  courts  of  common  law 
will  not  inquire  into  it.  (a)  The  greater 
part  of  these  decisions  and  dicta,  whore 
the  judges  have  said  that  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  are  the  sole  judges  of  their 
own  privileges,  have  been  where  the  ques- 
tion has  arisen  upon  commitments  for 
contempt,  and  as  to  which,  as  I  have  be- 
fore remarked,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained. But  not  only  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  every  court  in  West- 
minster Hall,  aro  themselves  the  sole 
judges  whether  it  be  a  contempt  or  not ; 
although,  in  cases  where  the  Court  did 
not  profess  to  commit  for  a  contempt,  but 
for  some  matter  which  by  no  reasonable 
intendment  could  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tempt of  the  Court  committing,  but  a 
ground  of  commitment  palpably  and  evi- 
dently unjust  and  contrary  to  law  and 
natural  justice,  Lord  Ellenborough  says 
that,  in  the  case  of  such  a  commitment, 
if  it  should  ever  occur  (but  which,  ho  says, 
he  could  not  possibly  anticipate  as  ever 
likely  to  occur),  the  Court  must  look  at 
it,  and  act  upon  it,  as  justice  may  require, 
from  whatever  Court  it  may  profess  to 
have  proceeded.(&)  1  will  confine  my  ob- 
servations to  what  is  the  more  immediate 
subject  of  this  record,  viz.,  the  printing 
and  publishing  parliamentary  papers. 

There  is  no  trace  of  printing  parlia- 
mentary papers  of  any  description  prior 
to  1641,  when  there  was  a  general  resolu- 
tion for  printing  the  votes  of  the  House ; 
and  at  subsequent  times  reports  and  mis- 
cellaneous papers  were  printed  under 
special  resolutions,  and  measures  taken 
for  their  distribution  through  the  country. 
And  it  appears  that  these  various  papers 
have  frQjai  time  to  time  been  allowea  to  be 
sold.  Then  it  appears,  by  the  plea,  that 
there    was  a  general    resolution  of  the 

(a)  See  case  of  the  Sherijgr  of  Middlesex, 
11  A.  &  B.  273,  and  below,  p.  1289. 
(6)  14  East,  151. 
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Honse  in  Angost  1835,  thAt  the  papers 
which  should  be  ordered  to  be  printed 
should  be  sold,  and  the  price  was  directed 
to  be  aa  low  as  possible.  The  publication 
on  which  the  action  is  founded  was  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  was  published  by  the 
defendants,  who  were  the  printers  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Commons  to  print 
their  papers  ;  and  it  is  upon  these  orders, 
and  upon  the  resolution,  that  the  defence 
is  founded.  Though  the  fact  of  any  reso- 
lution for  printing  and  distributing  papers 
is  not  shown  to  have  taken  place  at  an 
earlier  period  than  1641,  yet,  from  the 
difficulty  there  may  be  in  now  finding 
records  and  documents  of  an  earlier  date, 
I  cannot  say  but  that  they  were  printed 
before  that  time ;  the  votes  were  the  first 
things  ordered  to  be  printed ;  but,  though 
the  reports  and  miscellaneous  parlia- 
mentary papers  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  printed  till  a  later  period,  yet,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  argument,  I  think 
they  may  be  all  classed  together ;  and  I 
think,  also,  that  the  resolntion  that  they 
miffht  be  sold  makes  no  difference  in  prin- 
ciple, for,  though  the  sale  would  cause  a 
greater  circulation,  it  is  the  distributing 
them  to  the  country  at  large,  whether  by 
sale  or  gift,  that  raises  the  question.  The 
fact  of  the  printing  and  distributing  par- 
liamentary papers,  even  had  it  existed 
long  before  the  Oonc|ueBt  (when  I  say 
**  printing,"  of  course  it  is  not  appropriate 
language  to  the  times  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  printing),  would,  of  itself,  prove 
nothing  as  to  privilege.  Parliament  does 
not  require  any  privilege  to  publish  its 
own  papers;  any  man  may  publish  his 
own  papers ;  but  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  called  privilege  is  a  right  to  publish 
defamatory  papers,  amongst  the  general 
mass  which  are  to  be  distributed.  As  a 
pure  abstract  universal  statement  of  privi- 
lege, I  think  it  cannot  be  Aup|)orted;  it 
can  only  be  so  under  some  qualifications. 
These  qualifications  must  necessarily  be 
inquired  into. 

The  first  case  that  occurs,  as  to  the 
publishing  parliamentary  papers  of  a  defa- 
matory nature,  was  that  of  Jbakey,  King, {a) 
where  certain  parliamentary  papers  had 
been  printed  which  aspersed  the  character 
of  Sir  Edward  Lake,  who  was  vicar-gene- 
ral and  principal  official  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  The  defendant  pleaded  that  he 
printed  the  papers  in  question  for  the  use 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and,  on  a  demurrer  to  the  plea,  the  Court 
held  the  plea  good,  because  it  was  the 
order  and  course  of  proceeding  in  Parlia- 
ment to  print  and  deliver  copies,  &c., 
whereof  they  ought  to  take  judicial  notice. 


(a)  1  Sannd.  ISO,  ISIa. 


I  This  decision  was  quite  correct,  as  it  was 
I  a  privileged  publication. 

The  next  case  that  occurs  as  a  case  of 
litigation  is  Bex  v.  Williams,  which  is  re- 
ported in  2  Hhower,  471,  and  much  more 
fully  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
octavo  edition  of  the  State  Trials,  page 
1369.  It  was  an  information  against  Sir 
WiUiaan  Williams,  who  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  printing  and 
publishing  a  paper  called  Dan^erfidd's 
Narrative,  He  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court,  that,  this  paper  being  signed 
hy  him  as  Speaker  by  the  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  matter. 
On  a  demurrer  to  this  plea,  it  was  over- 
ruled ;  and  he  afterwards  pleaded  nearly 
the  same  facts  as  a  plea  in  oar.  This  plea 
in  bar  appears  afterwards  to  have  been 
withdrawn,  and  he  was  fined  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  It  was  after- 
wards considered,  when  a  change  took 
place  in  the  Grovernment,  a  very  harsh 
proceeding  against  the  Speaker,  and  as 
being  very  much  influenced  by  the  politics 
of  the  times  ;  and  a  Bill  was  brought  into 
Parliament  to  reverse  the  judgment  ob- 
tained ;  but  for  some  reason  the  Bill  was 
never  finally  passed,  and  the  judgment 
remained  as  it  was. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  proceedings 
against  Sir  William  Williams  were  very 
harsh  and  improper;  but  I  am  by  no 
means  prepared  to  say  that,  as  the  original 
plea  was  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  was  not 
pleaded  in  bar,  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
was  wrong.  Bat,  as  to  what  one  may 
consider  the  merits  of  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  Sir  William  Williams,  if  he  had 
either  pleaded  not  guilty,  or  a  special  plea 
in  bar,  which  he  had  prosecuted  to  trial,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  but  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  acquitted,  because  the  act  of 
signing  the  order  for  printing  the  paper 
was  done  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  order  and  authority  of  the  House,  and 
was,  therefore,  a  proceeding  in  the  House, 
and,  as  such,  was  a  case  of  privilege  which 
exempted  him  from  both  a  criminal  pro- 
secution and  an  action. 

I  will  now  advert  to  the  case  of  Bex  v. 
Lord  Ahingdon,{a)  That  was  an  informa- 
tion against  Lord  Abingdon  for  a  libel  con- 
tained in  a  paragraph  in  the  public  news- 
papers, stated  to  be  part  of  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Lor^.  Lord 
Abingdon  urged  that,  as  the  law  and 
custom  of  Parliament  allowed  a  member 
to  state  in  the  House  any  facts  or  matters, 
however  they  might  reflect  on  an  indi- 
vidual, or  charge  him  with  any  crimes  or 


(a)  1  Ksp.  N.P.C.  226. 
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offenoes  whatsoeyer,  and  suoh  was  die- 
puniBhable  by  the  law  of  Parliament,  he 
irom  thence  contended  that  he  had  a  right 
to  print  what  he  had  a  right  to  deliver, 
without  punishment  or  animadversion. 
Lord  Kenyon  said : — 

*'  As  to  the  words  in  question,  had  they  been 
•poken  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  confined  to 
its  iraUs,  that  Court  would  have  no  jurisdiction 
to  call  his  Lordship  before  them,  to  answer  for 
them  as  an  offence;  but  that  in  the  present 
case,  the  offence  was  the  publication  under  his 
authority  and  sanction,  and  at  his  expense." 

I  will  next  mention  the  case  of  Beoa 
T.  Wri^M,{a)  which  is  considered  as  an 
authority  for  the  defendants.  It  was  an 
application  by  Mr.  JSorne  Toohe  for  leave 
to  file  a  criminal  information  against  the 
defendant  for  publishing  a  paran'aph  in 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  imputing  treasonable  conduct 
to  Mr.  TooJce.  The  rule  was  revised,  and 
Lord  Kenyan  says  :— 

''It  is  impossible  for  us  to  admit  that  the 
proceeding  of  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment is  a  libel ;  and  yet  that  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  foundation  of  this  application." 

He  afterwards  adds,  that — 

'<this  is  a  proceeding  by  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  and  therefore  we  cannot  inquire 
into  it." 

But  Lord  Kenyon  does  not  admit  the 
orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  conclusive  on   all   occasions,  for  he 

says:— 

<*  I  do  not  ^y  that  eases  may  not  be  put  in 
which  we  would  not  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
House  of  Commons  were  justified  in  any  par- 
ticular measure." 

Mr.  Justice  Lcnorenee  assimilated  the 
case  to  a  publication  of  what  took  place 
in  a  court  of  justice.(&)    He  says : — 

**  This  caae  has  been  chiefly  argued  on  two 

Sounds  :  First,  it  is  said  that  the  report  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons  is  itself  unjustifiable,  in- 
asmuch as  it  imputes  a  crime  to  the  prosecutor, 
and  depriTes  hun  of  his  privileges.  It  is  said 
that  this  report  charges  him  with  being  guilty 
of  high  treason,  notwithstanding  a  verdict  of 
the  jury  had  ascertained  his  innocence ;  but  that 
is  not  the  fair  import  of  the  paragraph.  It  is 
possible  that  a  man  may  have  yiews  hostile  to 
the  Government  and  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom without  being  guilty  of  high  treason,  espe- 
cially of  the  particular  treason  imputed  to  the 
persons  there  mentioned.  It  does  not,  there- 
fore, follow  that  this  report  charges  those  per- 
sons with  the  same  crime  of  w^ch  they  had 


(a)  8  T.R.  893. 

(6)  See  Wasim  v.  WaUer.LM.i  Q.B.  73; 
S.C.  88  L.J.  Q.B.  84  ;  19  L.T.  N.S.  409;  17 
W.B.  169;  8B.  &S.  671. 

o    61686. 


been  before  acquitted  $  but  the  chief  ground 
taken  by  the  prosecutor's  counsel  is,  that  tnough 
the  report  ox  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
itself  be  considered  as  a  libel,  the  defendant, 
not  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  House, 
may  be  indicted  for  publishing  it  with  a  view  to 
general  circulation.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice, when  reflecting  on  the  character  of  an 
individual,  is  a  libel ;  to  support  which  position 
the  case  of  Waterfield  r.  The  Bishop  of  CAi- 
cheater  (a)  has  been  cited," 

upon  which  he  makes  some  observations. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  state : — 

**The  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  are 
daily  published,  some  of  which  highly  reflect  on 
individuals ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  an  infor- 
mation was  ever  granted  against  the  publishers 
of  them.  Many  of  these  proceedings  contain 
no  point  of  law,  and  are  not  published  under 
the  authority  or  the  sanction  of  the  courts,  but 
they  are  printed  ibr  the  information  of  the  pub- 
lic. Not  many  vears  ago  an  action  was  brought 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  by  Mr.  Cvrrie 
against  Walter, (h)  proprietor  of  *  The  Times,' 
for  publishing  a  libel  in  the  paper  of  'The 
Times,'  which  supposed  libel  consisted  in  merely 
stating  a  speech  made  by  a  counsel  in  this 
Court,  on  a  motion  for  leave  to  file  a  criminal 
information  against  Mr.  Cuirie.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Eyre,  who  tried  the  cause,  ruled  that 
this  was  not  a  lihel,  nor  the  subject  of  an  action, 
it  being  a  true  account  of  what  had  passed  in 
this  Court ;  and  in  this  opinion  the  Court  of 
Conimon  Pleas  afterwards,  on  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  all  concurred,  though  some  of  the 
judges  doubted  whether  or  not  the  defendant 
could  avail  himself  of  that  defence  on  the  general 
issue." 

He  then  adds  :^ 

'<  Though  the  publication  of  such  proceedings 
may  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  particular 
individual  concerned,  yet  it  is  of  vast  import- 
ance to  the  public  that  the  proceedings  of  courts 
of  justice  should  be  universally  known.  The 
general  advantage  to  the  country  in  having 
these  proceedings  made  public  more  than 
counterbaJances  the  inconveniences  to  the  pri- 
vate persons  whose  conduct  may  be  the  subject 
of  such  proceedings.  The  same  reasons  also 
apply  to  the  proceedings  in  Parliament ;  it  is  of 
advantage  to  the  public,  and  even  to  the  legis- 
lative bodies,  that  true  accounts  of  their  pro- 
ceedings should  be  generally  circulated,  and 
they  would  be  deprived  of  that  advantage  if  no 
person  could  publish  their  proceedings  without 
being  punished  as  a  libeller." 

Thongh,  therefore,  the  defendant  was 
not  authorised  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  publish  the  report  in  question,  ^et,  as 
he  only  publishea  a  true  copy  of  it,  Mr. 
Justice  Lawrence  stated  that  he  was  of 
opinion  the  rule  ought  to  be  discharged. 

(a)  2  Mod.  118  ;  S.C  1  Freem.  288. 
(6)  Curry  v.  Walter,  1  B.  &  P.  625. 
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It  is  to  be  obaerred  that  the  strict  expres- 
sion of  Lord  Kenyan  cannot  be  doubted 
for  a  moment ;  for  he  only  says  that  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  that  the  proceeding 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  is  a  libel, 
of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  for  the  pro- 
ceeding itself  certainly  is  not  a  libel. 
And,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Justice  Law- 
rence* 8  opinion  as  to  the  publication  of 
the  proceedings  in  a  court  of  justice,  the 
generality  of  his  expressions  is  commented 
on  by  other  judges  in  subsequent  cases, 
■and  aoes  appear  to  admit  of  some  qualifi- 
cation. 

Then  it  is  contended  upon  this  case 
that,  if  the  judges  thought  the  publica- 
tion was  privileged,  though  unauthorised 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  a  fortiori  it 
would  be  so  if  it  was  so  authorised.  The 
case  as  far  as  it  goes  is  certaioly  in  favour 
of  the  defendants. 

After  that  comes  the  case  of  The  King 
V.  Creevey,(a)  There  the  defendant  pub- 
lished a  speech  which  he  had  made  in 
Parliament,  reflecting  on  the  character  of 
an  individual.    Lord  EUenhorotigh  says  : — 

**  How  can  this  be  considered  as  a  proceeding 
of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament?  A 
member  of  that  House  has  spoken  what  he 
thought  material,  and  what  he  was  at  liberty 
to  speak  in  his  character  as  a  member  of  that 
House.  So  far  he  was  privileged ;  but  he  has 
not  stopped  there;  but,  unauthorised  by  the 
House,  has  chosen  to  publish  an  account  of 
that  speech,  in  what  he  has  pleased  to  call  a 
more  corrected  form ;  and  in  that  publication 
has  throt^n  out  reflections  injurious  to  the 
character  of  an  indiridual.'' 

The  defendant  was  convicted,  and,  upon 
an  application  to  the  Court  for  a  new  trial, 
Lora  Ellenhorough  says  :— 

"  If  any  doubt  belonged  to  this  question  I 
should  be  most  anxious  to  grant  a  rule  to 
show  cause,  in  order  to  have  the  grounds  oi 
doubt  more  fully  discussed  and  settled.  But  as 
I  cannot  find  anything  on  which  to  found  even 
a  colour  for  argument,  except  what  arises  from 
an  extravagant  construction  put  on  a  particular 
expression  of  Lord  Kenyon  in  the  case  of  The 
King  v.  Wright^iJ})  it  would  be  to  excite  doubts, 
•and  not  to  settle  them,  if  we  were  to  grant  the 
rule.  What  Lord  Kenyon  there  said  was  this  : 
— *That  it  was  impossible  to  admit  that  the 
proceeding  of  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  a  libel ;  and  yet  that  was  to  be  taken  as  the 
foundation  of  the  application  made  in  that  case.* 
I  will  not  here  wait  to  consider  whether  that 
could  be  strictly  called  a  proceeding  in  Parlia- 
ment. What  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members  was  certainly  a  privileged  publication ; 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  to  circulate  a 
copy  of  that  which  was  published  for  the  use  of 
the  members,  if  it  contained  matter  of  an  injuri- 
ous tendency  to  the  character  of  an  individual, 

(a)  1  M.  &  S.  273. 
(6)  8  T.B.  293. 


was  legitimate  and  oould  not  be  made  the 
ground  of  prosecution.  I  should  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  a  proceeding  in  Parliament  in  the 
terms  given  to  some  of  the  judges  in  that  case. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  »ay  whether  that  be 
so  or  not;  because  this  does  not  range  itself 
within  the  principle  of  that  case.  How  can  this 
be  considered  as  a  proceeding  of  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament?  A  member  of  that 
House  has  spoken  what  he  thought  material, 
and  what  he  waa  at  liberty  to  speak  in  his 
character  as  a  member  of  that  House.  So  far 
he  was  privileged;  but  he  has  not  stopped  there, 
but  unauthorised  by  the  House,  has  chosen  to 
publish  an  account  of  that  speech  in  what  he 
has  pleased  to  call  a  more  corrected  form  ;  and 
in  that  publication  has  thrown  out  reflections 
injurious  to  the  character  of  an  individual.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  the  occasion  of  that 
publication  rebuts  the  inference  of  malice  arising 
fh>m  the  matter  of  it.  Has  he  a  right  to 
reiterate  these  reflections  to  the  public ;  and  to 
address  them  as  an  eratio  ad  populum  in  order 
to  explain  his  conduct  to  his  constituents? 
There  is  no  case  in  practice,  nor  I  believe  any 
proposition  laid  down  by  the  best  text  writers 
upon  the  subject,  that  tends  to  such  a  conclusion. 
The  case  of  Bex  v.  Wright  (a)  indeed  deter- 
mined that  a  proceeding  in  Parliament  could 
not  be  deemed  libellous  ;  but  that  does  not  war- 
rant a  publication  of  it  in  every  newspaper,  as 
was  held  in  Hex  v.  Lord  Abingdon,(jb^  As  to 
Curry  v.  Walter, (c)  it  is  not  necessary  foy  the 
present  purpose  to  discuss  that  case ;  whenever 
it  becomes  necessary,  I  shall  cay  that  the 
doctrine  there  laid  down  must  be  understood 
with  very  great  limitations ;  and  shall  never 
fully  assent  to  the  unqualified  terms  attributed 
in  the  report  of  that  case  to  Eyre,  C.J."  **  In 
Lake  V.  King  (d)  the  judgment  of  Lord  Hale 
and  of  the  other  judges  was  founded  upon  this 
point,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  order  and  course  of 
proceedings  in  Parliament  to  print  and  deliver 
copies,  of  which  the  Court  ought  to  take  judicial 
notice.  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  tins  case 
within  the  rule  in  Lake  t.  King^id)  we  ought  to 
find  that  it  is  the  order  and  course  of  proce^ngs 
in  Parliament  that  members  should  print  their 
own  speeches;  and  that  this  Court  will  take 
judicial  notice  of  such  a  course  of  proceeding. 
The  very  statement  of  the  proposition  shows  it 
to  be  untenable.  It  is  therefore  neither  within 
Lakey,  King{d)  nor  Bex  v.  Wright,(^a)  giving 
to  that  case  its  fullest  effect ;  and  even  if  it  were, 
perhaps  the  Court  would  lay  down  the  doctrine 
with  somewhat  more  limitation  than  is  to  be 
found  in  that  case." 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  says : — 

"  If  the  case  admitted  of  any  doubt  I  should 
be  desirous  of  granting  a  rule.  But  the  case  is 
without  difficult}'.  A  member  of  Parliament 
has  undoubtedly  the  privil^e  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  parliamentary  effect  to  speak  in 
Parliament  boldly  and  clearly  what  he  thinks 

(a)  8  T.B.  298. 

(6)  1  Esp.  N.P.C.  226. 

(c)  1  B.  &  P.  525. 

(d)  1  Saund.  120, 181a. 
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conduciye  to  that  end.  He  may  even  for  that 
porpoM,  if  he  thinks  it  right,  cast  impatattons 
m  Parliament  against  the  character  of  any  in- 
diyidnal;  and  still  he  will  be  protected.  But 
if  he  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  circulate  those  imputa- 
tions elsewhere,  the  evil  would  be  yery  extensive. 
Ko  member,  therefore,  is  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
In  Lake  t.  King{a)  such  whs  the  impression  of 
the  lawyers  of  that  day.  There  the  defendant 
did  not  justify  the  printing  and  delivering  the 
petition  to  divers  subjects,  &c.,  generally,  but  to 
divers  subjects  being  members  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Commons ;  and  such  publication 
was  held  justifiable,  because  it  was  according  to 
the  order  of  proceedings  of  Parliament  and 
their  committees.  But  it  is  not  contended  to- 
day that  it  is  according  to  the  course  and  order 
of  Parliament  for  members  to  communicate 
their  speeches  to  the  printers  of  newspapers,  in 
order  to  give  them  to  the  world  in  a  more  cor- 
rected form.  If  any  misrepresentation  respects 
ing  them  should  go  forth,  there  is  a  course 
perfectly  familiar  to  all  members,  by  which  such 
misrepresentations  may  be  set  right,  viz.,  by 
complaining  to  the  House  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  having  the  anthor  of  it  at  the  bar  to 
answer  to  such  complaint;  therefore  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  mis- 
representation that  a  member  should  be  the 
publisher  of  his  own  speech.  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  are 
open  to  publication.  Against  that  as  an  un- 
qualified proposition  I  enter  my  protest.  Sup- 
pose an  indictment  for  blasphemy,  or  a  trial 
where  indecent  evidence  was  necessarily  intro- 
duced, would  everyone  be  at  liberty  to  poison 
the  minds  of  the  public  by  circulating  that 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  the  court  is 
bound  to  hear  ?  (6)  I  should  think{not ;  and  it  is 
not  true,  therefore,  that  in  all  instances  the 
proceedings  of  a  court  of  justice  may  be  pub- 
lished." 

Mr.  Justice  Le  Blane  says  :— 

*'  As  to  the  right  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
to  speak  in  Parliament  what  is  defamatory  to 
the  character  of  another,  that  sitting  in  a  court 
of  justice  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  into 
that;  because  every  member  had  privile^  of 
speech  in  Parliament;  but  when  he  pubbshed 
his  speech  to  the  world,  it  then  became  the 
subject  of  common  law  jurisdiction;  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  accurate,  or  intended 
to  correct  a  misrepresentation,  would  not  the 
less  make  him  amenable  to  the  common  law  in 
respect  of  the  publication." 

Now  these  remarks  in  Bex  y.  Creevey  (c) 
Tery  materially  neutralize  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Kenyan  and  Mr.  Jnstice  Lawrence  in 
Bex  T.  Wright(d) ;  but  after  all  none  of  the 
cases,  Bex  t.  Lord  Ahingd<m,{e)  Bex  v. 
Wright,{d)  taidBex  v.  Creevey,{c)  were  pub- 
lications under  the  orders  of  the  House, 
and  do  not  affect  the  question  of  privilege. 


(tf)  1  Saund.  120, 181a. 

(6)  Steele  v.  Brannan,  L.B.  7  C.P.  261. 

(c)  1  M.  &  S.  278. 

idy  8  T.B.  298. 

(0  1  Esp.  N.P.C.  226. 


and  therefore  I  only  consider  them  as 
declaring  the  opinion  of  judges  on  pub- 
lications to  the  public  at  large  of  what  has 
occurred  in  Parliament. 

I  woald  also  take  this  opportunity  of 
referring  to  the  argument  raised  as  to  the 
publication  of  trials  in  courts  of  law,  and 
which,  it  has  often  been  stated,  is  justifi- 
able though  they  may  contain  matter 
defamatory  to  the  character  of  individuals. 
I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that,  as 
a  general  proposition,  they  may  be  justified. 
Besides  the  opinions  of  Lord  ^Uenbonrugh, 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  and  Mr.  Justice  Le 
Blane,  as  before  expressed,  I  may  refer  to 
the  case  of  Stiles  v.  Noke9,{a)  and  Bex  v. 
Mary  Carl%le,{h)  Lewie  v.  W(iUer,{e)  and 
Flint  V.  Pike,(d)  that  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  on  all  occasions  the  publication 
of  trials  which  contain  matter  defamatory 
of  the  character  of  individuals  can  be 
justified,  (a) 

It  is  said  that  it  is  proper  that  the 
members  of  the  House  should  have  the 
right  to  send  copies  of  all  the  parliamen- 
tary papers  to  their  constituents,  to  justify 
themselves  in  case  their  constituents 
should  find  any  fault  with  their  conduct 
in  Parliament.  If  the  member  whose 
conduct  is  blamed  by  his  constituents 
wishes  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  he  may 
send  what  parliamentary  papers  he  pleases, 
provided  they  do  not  contain  any  crimina- 
tory matter  of  individuals  ;  but  I  think  it 
can  never  be  considered  as  justifiable  to 
publish  defamatory  matter  of  other  per- 
sons to  justify  his  own  conduct  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

As  to  the  general  information  to  be 
^ven  to  the  public  of  all  that  is  going  on 
in  Parliament,  I  cannot  conceive  upon 
what  ground  that  can  be  necessary.  I  do 
not  consider  as  a  matter  of  right  that  the 

?ublic  should  know  all  that  is  going  on  in 
'arliament.  But,  as  to  the  right  of  com- 
municatinff  the  proceedings  in  Parliament 
to  the  public,  if  it  be  meant  to  communi- 
cate any  papers  which  contain  matters 
defamatory  as  they  think  proper,  that  is  a 
matter  which,  in  my  judgment,  can  only 
be  done  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

(a)  7   East,  493;  S.C.  sub.  nom.   Carr  v. 
JoTiee,  8  J.  P.  Smith,  491,  503. 
(6)  8  B.  &  Aid.  167. 

(c)  4  B.  &  Aid.  605. 

(d)  4  B.  &  C.  473  ;  S.C.  6  D.  &  B.  528. 

(e)  See  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  64;  Williams  v. 
Smith,  22  Q.B.D.  184  ;  Maedougall  v.  Knight, 
14  App.  Cas.  194;  Davis  v.  Shepstone,  11 
App.  Cas.  187  ;  Hayward  v.  Hayward,  34  Ch. 
D.  198;  Munster  v.  Lamb,  11  Q.B.D.  588; 
Usill  T.  Hales,Z  C.P.D.  319  ;  Stevens  v.  Samp- 
son, 5  Ex.  D.  53 ;  Byalls  v..  Leader,  LB.  1  Ex. 
296  ;  Milissich  v.  Lloyds,  46  L.J.  C.P.  404  ; 
Hoars  v.  Silvertock,  9  C.B.  20 ;  Lewis  v.  Leuu, 
E.B.  &  B.  587. 
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And  I  do  not  think  that  the  commani- 
cating  defamatory  papers  to  the  pnblic 
can  be  jastified  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
or  as  reasonable  to  be  done.(a) 

An  argument  has  been  addnced  in 
favonr  of  the  right  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  from  the  Act  of 
42  Oeo.  3.  c.  63,  allowing  the  TOtes  and 
proceedings  in  Parliament  to  be  sent  free 
of  postage.  It  may  be  thought  very  right 
to  allow  those  papers  to  be  sent  free  of 
postage  on  general  principles:  but  no 
argument  can  be  adduced  from  that,  that 
the  Act  meant  to  sanction  the  publication 
of  such  papers  as  are  defamatory. 

Then  it  is  said,  the  plaintiff  is  defamed 
by  these  papers  being  delivered  to  the 
members,  and  therefore  it  is  of  little  con* 
sequence  whether  the  number  of  defama- 
I  tory  papers  are  extended.  But  thousands 
of  copies  may  be  distributed  under  the 
order  of  the  House;  and  upon  no  prin- 
ciple of  law  can  it  be  contended  that,  be- 
cause a  man  may  be  lawfully  criminated 
amongst  one  class  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, that  he  may  be  so  amongst  all. 

Then  it  is  said  that,  though  the  defaming 
a  man's  character  be  an  evil,  yet  it  is  an 
evil  of  small  magnitude  compared  with 
the  advantages  that  may  result  from  the 
publication  of  defamatory  papers.  But 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  that,  as  a  general 
proposition,  oenefit  is  to  be  expected  to 
result  from  the  publication  of  defamatory 
papers.  The  advantages  are  altogether 
undefined  and  uncertain,  and  cannot,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  be  Eet  off  against  the  posi- 
tive injury  arising  to  a  man  from  his 
character  oeing  defamed.  But,  if  such  a 
principle  of  law  could  be  admitted,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  show  what  was  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
publication. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  instance  of 
any  action  having  over  been  brought 
against  any  person  for  publishing  parlia- 
mentary papers,  the  publication  of  which 
was  sanctioned  by  the  resolution  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,  and  that  is  a  very 
strong  reason  why  the  action  is  not  main- 
tainable. That  IS  sometimes  given  as  a 
reason  why  an  action  cannot  be  main- 
tained; but  all  such  cases  depend  upon 
their  own  particular  circumstances ;  wnen 
such  cases  arise,  the  principles  of  law  are 
examined,  and,  if  they  apply,  the  courts 
decide  an  action  to  be  maintainable, 
though  none  such  has  ever  been  brought 
before;  but  here,  the  action  taken  by 
itself  is  confessedly  maintainable,  and  the 
Question  is  about  the  justification.  Now 
we  same  identical  justification  was  never 
pleaded  before  that  I  know  of;  and  the 

(a)  See  per  Cockbum,  C.J.,  in  Wcuon  v. 
Walter,  L.R.  4  Q.B.  on  p.  91. 


question  therefore  is,  ^ot  whether  the 
action  itself  is  maintainable,  but  whether 
there  can  be  any  objection  to  it,  because 
the  defence  has  never  been  set  up.  If  the 
defence  has  never  been  pleadea  before, 
and  never  brought  into  discussion  on  any 
other  occasion  except  as  far  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  then  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  say  that  it  is  good,  or  that  it  ia 
bad,  till  it  has  been  investigated. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  practice  of  pub- 
lishing parliamentary  papers  never  baa 
been  cuisputed,  and  that  there  has  been  a 
complete  acquiescence  in  it  amongst  all 
classes  of  persons,  and  that  there  have 
been  a  great  many  occasions  where  dis- 
cussions have  arisen  in  which  circum- 
stances relating  to  individuals  have  been 
laid  before  Parliament,  and  that  copies  of 
those  proceedings  have  been  distributed 
through  the  country ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  investigation  of  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
the  slave  trade,  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act,  and  many  others;  and  yet  nobody 
has  ever  come  forward  to  institute  any 
proceedings  upon  them.  Against  those 
who  furnished  any  criminatoiy  matter  to 
be  laid  before  the  House,  or  against  any- 
one who  published  them  for  the  use  of  the 
members,  no  proceeding  can  be  instituted. 
But,  as  to  those  who  distributed  them  to 
the  public,  it  may  be  remarked  that  per- 
sons whose  conduct  and  character  might 
be  impugned  where  abuses  existed  might 
feel  tnat  they  deserved  the  imputation, 
and  that  the  charges  against  them  were 
true,  and  therefore  their  taking  any  pro- 
ceedings would  only  be  to  make  the  matter 
worse:  and,  as  to  those  who  are  uncon- 
scious of  deserving  the  charges,  they 
might  think  that  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the^  House  of 
Commons. 

It  is  said  to  allow  this  to  be  decided 
contrary  to  the  Bill  of  Bights.  The  Bill 
of  Bights  (a)  declares  that  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  debates  on  proceedings  in 
Parliament  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or 

Questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of 
Parliament.  This  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
in  the  smallest  degree  infringe  upon  the 
Bill  of  Bights.  I  think  this  is  not  suoh  a 
proceeding  in  Parliament  as  the  Bill  of 
Kights  refers  to;  it  is  something  out  of 
Parliament.  The  privileges  of  Parliament 
appejEU-  to  me  to  be  confined  to  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  for  what  is  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  there,  (&)  to  pro- 
tect individual  members  so  as  that  they 
m^  always  be  able  to  attend  their  duties, 
ana  to  punish  persons  who  are  guilty  of 
contempts  to  the  House,  or  against  the 

(a)  1  Wai.  &  Mar.  sess.  3.  o.  2. 
(6)  See  Bradlaugh  v.  Erskine,  47  L.T.  N.S. 
618 ;  Bradlaugh  v.  Gos9et,  12  Q.B.D.  271. 
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orders  and  proceedings  or  other  matters 
relating  to  the  House,  or  to  individual 
members  in  discharge  of  their  duties  to 
the  House,  and  to  such  other  matters  and 
thin^  as  are  necessary  to  carry  on  their 
parhamentary  functions;  and  to  print 
documents  for  the  use  of  the  members. 
But  a  publication  sent  out  to  the  world, 
though  founded  on  and  in  pursuance  of  an 
order  of  the  House,  in  nay  opinion,  be- 
comes separated  from  the  Mouse ;  it  is  no 
longer  any  matter  of  the  House,  but  of 
the  agents  they  employ  to  distribute  the 

Eapers ;  those  agents  are  not  the  House, 
ut,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  individuals 
acting  on  their  own  responsibility  as  other 
publishers  of  papers. 

I  admit  that,  if  my  opinion  be  correct, 
the  same  question  may  be  agitated  in  the 
inferior  courts,  such  as  the  quarter  ses- 
sions and  county  and  borough  courts; 
that,  however,  results  from  tne  law:  if 
the  law  be  so,  they  have  the  right  to  in- 
quire into  it. 

I  therefore,  upon  the  whole  of  this 
case,  again  point  out  what  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  very  much  relied  upon  in  his 
judgment  in  Bwrdett  v.  Abbot ,(0)  when  he 
said  that — 

"  it  is  made  cat  that  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  commit  for  contempt  stands 
upon  the  ground  of  reason  and  necessity  in- 
dependent of  any  positive  authorities  on  the 
subject ;  bat  it  is  also  made  out  by  the  evidence 
of  usage  and  practice,  by  legislative  sanction 
and  recognition,  and  by  the  judgments  of  the 
courts  of  law,  in  a  lon^  course  of  well-established 
precedents  and  authorities." 

But  in  the  case  now  before  the  Court 
I  think  that  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  order  the  publication  of 
papers  containing  defamatory  matter  does 
not  stand  upon  the  ground  of  reason  and 
necessity,  mdependent  of  any  positive 
authorities  on  the  subject.  Ana  I  also 
think  that  it  is  not  made  out  by  the  evi. 
dence  of  usage  and  practice,  by  legislative 
sanction  andrecognition  in  the  courts  of 
law  in  a  long  course  of  well-established 
precedents  and  authorities. 

Upon  the  whole  of  the  case  I  think 
there  should  be  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

Patteson,  J.!  This  is  an  action  for  a 
libel  contained  in  a  reply  of  certain  in- 
spectors of  prisons,  appointed  under  the 
Act  5  &  6  Will  4.  c.  38.,  to  a  report  of  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  in  London,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  defendants.  The  plea  states 
that  an  original  report  of  the  inspectors 
was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 
under  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  that 
their  reply  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen  was 
laid  before  the  House,  pursuant  to  an 
order  of  the  House,  and  became  part  of 

(6)  14  East,  158. 


the  proceedings  of  the  House,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  admitted  by  the  de- 
murrer. The  plea  also  sets  out  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
13th  August  1835,  that  the  parliamentary 
papers  and  reports  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  House  should  be  rendered  accessible 
to  the  public  by  purchase  at  the  lowest 
price  at  which  they  could  be  furnished ; 
and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  extra 
copies  should  be  printed  for  that  purpose, 
it  also  sets  out  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  the  subject,  their  resolu- 
tion, and  a  further  resolution  and  order 
of  the  House  that  the  parliamentary  papers 
and  reports  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
shoula  be  sold  to  the  public  at  certain 
specified  rates,  and  that  Messrs.  Hansard 
(the  defendants),  the  printers  of  the  House, 
be  appointed  to  conauct  the  sale  thereof. 
It  also  statios  orders  .of  the  House  for 
printing  tiie  original  report  of  the  in- 
spectors and  their  reply.  The  plea  then 
alleges  that  the  del&ndants  printed  and 
published  the  report  and  reply  by  autho- 
rity of  the  House ;  and,  in  conclusion,  it 
sets  out  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
31st  May  1837, (a)  by  which  it  was  resolved, 
declared,  and  adjudged  that  the  power  of 
publishing  such  of  its  reports,  votes,  and 
proceedings  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or 
conducive  to  the  public  interests  is  an 
essential  incident  to  the  constitutional 
functions  of  Parliament,  more  especially 
to  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  as 
the  representative  portion  of  it.  The  de- 
claration in  this  case  is  entitled  on  the 
30th  May  1837,  the  day  before  the  last, 
mentioned  resolution.  This  resolution 
must  be  treated  as  declaratory  only  of  a 
supposed  ancient  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  publish,  and  that  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because,  if  it  be  treated 
as  creating  a  new  power  or  privilege,  it 
would  plainly  be  an  alteration  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  and  an  enactment  of  a  new  law  by 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature  only,  which, 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  cannot  law- 
fully be  done.(&)  Neither  is  the  language 
of  the  resolution  consistent  with  such  a 
supposition ;  for,  if  the  power  or  privilege 
be  essential  now,  it  must  always  have  been 
so,  since  the  constitutional  functions  of 
Parliament  have  always  been  the  same. 
Secondly,  if  it  be  treated  as  a  new  power 
or  privilege,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the 
libel  for  the  publication  of  which  this 
action  is  brougnt,  nor  to  the  action  itself, 
both  of  which  are  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  resolution.   The  resolution  in  its  terms 

(a)  The  resolution  is  set  out  in  the  plea  as 
of  the  31  St  May  1836.  In  fact  it  was  of  the 
3lBt  May  1837.    Com.  Jonm.  92  419. 

(6)  See  the  Judgments  of  Lord  Coleridge, 
C.J.,  in  Bradlaugh  v.  Gossei,  12  Q.B.D.  274, 
and  of  Stephen,  J.,  ibid,  284. 
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seems  to  imply  the  exercise  of  some  dis- 
crimination in  the  House,  in  selecting 
portions  of  its  proceedings  for  pablication, 
for  it  is  limited  to  such  of  its  proceedings 
as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or  conducive 
to  the  public  interests ;  one  would,  there- 
fore, have  expected  to  see  some  averment 
in  the  plea  that  the  publication  in  question 
had  been  so  deemed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  yet  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
found.*  However,  as  the  plea  sets  out  a 
prior  resolution  of  the  House,  that  the 
parliamentory  papers  and  reports  printed 
oy  order  of  the  Mouse  should  be  sold  to 
the  public,  I  suppose  it  must  be  taken, 
upon  this  record,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons deems  it  necessary  or  conducive  to 
the  public  interests  to  publish  all  the 
parliamentary  papers  and  reports  which 
it  orders  to  be  printed,  without  exercising 
any  other  discrimination,  as  to  particular 
papers,  than  may  be  supposed  to  have 
Deen  exercised  when  they  were  oi*dered 
to  be  printed.  And  the  more  so  as  there 
is  an  averment  in  the  plea  that  the  publi- 
cation in  question  was  bv  authority  of  the 
House,  which  is  admittea  by  the  demurrer. 

Three  questions  appear  to  arise  on  this 
record. 

First,  whether  an  action  at  law  will  lie 
in  any  case  for  any  act  whatever  admitted 
to  have  been  done  by  the  order  and  autho- 
rity of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Secondly,  whether  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  declaring  that  it  had 
power  to  do  the  act  complained  of,  pre- 
cludes this  Court  from  inquiring  into  the 
legality  of  that  act. 

Thirdly,  if  such  resolution  does  not  per- 
clude  tms  Court  from  inquiring,  tnen 
whether  the  act  complained  of  be  legal 
or  not. 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  it 
has  not  been  contended  in  argument  that 
either  House  of  Parliament  can  authorise 
any  person  to  commit  with  impunity  a 
known  and  undoubted  breach  of  the  law. 
Ihctravagant  cases  have  been  sometimes 
put,  illustrating  the  impossibility  of  main- 
taining such  a  proposition.  It  has  been 
answered  trulv,  that  it  is  not  decent  or 
respectful  to  those  high  assemblies  to  sup- 
pose that  such  extravagant  cases  should 
arise.  But  less  extravagant  cases  have 
arisen  in  which  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment have  confessedly  exceeded  their 
powers  in  punishing  persons  for  trespasses 
on  the  lanas  of  members,  and  other  mat- 
ters wholly  without  their  jurisdiction,  but 
which  they  have  treated  as  questions  of 
privilege.  And,  though  no  instance  has 
been  cited  of  any  action  having  been 
brought,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  persons 
proceeded  against  have  very  commonly 
submitted  to  the  illegal  treatment  they 
have  met  with,  yet  surely  the  maxim  of 


law  must  apply,  vis.,  that  there  is  no 
wrong  without  a  remedy ;  and  where  can 
the  remedy  be  but  by  action  in  a  oourt  of 
law  against  those  who  have  done  the  in- 
jury P  If  it  be  once  conceded  that  either 
House  of  Parliament  dn  make  an  illegal 
order,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the 
party  wronged  may  have  redress  against 
those  who  carry  such  illegal  order  into 
efiect ;  and  how  can  he  have  such  redress 
but  by  action  at  law  P  Great  difficulties 
may  undoubtedly  arise  in  distinguishing 
between  acts  done  in  the  House  and  out 
of  the  House  under  orders  given  in  th» 
House,  and  in  determining  against  whom 
such  action  would  lie.  It  is  clear  that  n& 
action  can  be  maintained  for  anything 
said  or  done  by  a  member  of  either  House 
in  the  House(a) ;  and  the  individual  mem- 
bers compoMug  the  House  of  Commons, 
whether  it  be  a  court  of  record  or  not, 
may,  like  other  members  of  a  court  of  re- 
cordj  be  free  from  personal  liability  on 
account  of  the  orders  issued  by  them  as 
such  members.  Yet,  if  the  orders  them- 
selves be  illegal,  and  not  merely  erroneous, 
upon  no  principle  known  to  the  laws  of 
this  country  can  those  who  carry  them 
into  effect  justify  under  them.  A  servant 
cannot  shelter  nimself  under  the  illegal 
orders  of  his  master.  Nor  could  an  officer 
under  the  illegal  orders  of  a  magistrate, 
until  the  Legislature  interposed  and 
enabled  him  to  do  so.(&)  The  mere  circum- 
stance, therefore,  that  the  act  complained 
of  was  done  under  the  order  and  authority- 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  cannot  of  itself 
excuse  that  act,  if  it  be  in  its  nature 
illegal :  and  it  is  necessaij,  in  answer  to 
an  action  for  the  commission  of  such  ille- 
gal act,  to  show,  not  only  the  authority 
under  which  it  is  done,  but  the  power  and 
right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  give 
such  authority.  This  point  indeed  was 
not  pressed  upon  the  argument  of  this 
case ;  but  I  have  mentioned  it  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  maintain  the  affirmative  of  the  second 
question,  if  this  first  point  be  given  up. 

The  second  question  is,  as  I  conceive, 
raised  upon  this  record,  by  the  declaratory 
resolution  of  the  31st  of  May  1837,  set  oat 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  plea.  The  other 
resolutions  and  orders  set  out  in  the  plea 
are  not  declaratory  of  the  power  or  privi- 
lege of  the  House,  but  directory  only ; 
and,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  possible 
that  the  House,  however  unintentionallyv 
may  make  illegal  orders,  and  that,  if  it 
should  do  so,  those  who  carzy  them  into 
effect  may  be  proceeded  against  hy  action 
at  law,  it  follows  that  the  Court  in  which 


(a)  See  Howard  v.  G«Me/,  10  Q.R  419ii. 
(6>  24  Geo.  2.  c.  44.  8.  6,  SUtatM  Revised 
(2Dd  edn.),  2,  278. 
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sncli  action  is  broaght  musfc,  npon  de- 
murrer, inquire  into  the  legality  of  those 
directorjr  orders,  and  cannot  be  precluded 
from  dom^  so  by  the  mere  fact  of  those 
orders  having  been  made. 

If  this  Court,  then,  be  not  precluded 
from  entertaining  the  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  directory  orders  by  the 
orders  themselyes,  it  is  precluded,  if  at 
all,  by  the  resolution  of  the  31st  of  May 
1837,  and  by  nothing  else.  No  other  re- 
solution of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
similar  effect  is  set  out  in  the  plea,  and 
we  cannot  look  out  of  the  record.  It  is 
certainly  somewhat  strange  to  urge  that 
this  Court,  in  which  the  present  action 
was  already  pending,  and  which  had  al- 
ready on  its  proceedings  the  declaration  of 
the  plaintiflf;  should  be  precluded  from 
entering  into  the  question  by  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  passed  between 
the  declaration  and  the  plea ;  but  I  pass 
on  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  resolution 
as  if  it  had  been  passed  long  before  any 
action  had  been  brought  in  which  a  ques- 
tion could  arise  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
power  to  which  it  relates. 

The  proposition  is  certainly  very  start- 
ling, that  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  how- 
ever exalted,  except  the  three  branches  of 
the  Legislature  concurring,  should,  by 
passing  a  resolution  that  they  have  the 
power  to  do  an  act  illegal  in  itself,  be 
able  to  bind  all  persons  whatsoeyer,  and 
preclude  them  from  inquiring  into  the 
existence  of  that  power  and  the  legality  of 
that  act.  Yet  this  resolution  goes  to  that 
extent;  for,  unless  it  is  taken  to  mean 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  power  to 
order  the  publication  of  that  which  it 
knows  to  be  defamatory  of  the  character 
of  an  individual,  and  to  protecti  those  who 
oarry  that  order  into  effect  from  all  con- 
sequences, it  will  not  avail  the  defendants 
in  this  action.  I  take  the  resolution, 
therefore,  to  have  that  meaning,  though 
the  language  of  it  does  not  necessarily  so 
import.  And  I  take  it  also,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  resolutions  in  1835,  to  mean 
that  the  House  of  Commons  deems  it 
necessary  or  conducive  to  the  public  in- 
terests that  all  the  parliamentary  papers 
which  it  orders  to  be  printed,  should  be 
sold,  though  the  resolution  of  1837  by 
itself  would  seem  to  imply  directly  the 
contrary,  and  that  some  discrimination  as 
to  publishing  should  be  exercised  on  the 
subject.  Now,  if  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  declaring  that  it  has  power  to  publish 
all  the  defamatory  matter  which  it  may 
have  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  course 
of  its  proceedings  with  impunity  to  its 
publisher,  can  prevent  all  inquiry  into  the 
existence  of  that  power,  I  see  not  why  it 
may  not,  by  declanng  itself  to  have  any 
other  power  in  any  other  matter,  equaUy 


preclude  all  inquiry  in  courts  of  law  or 
elsewhere,  as  to  the  existence  of  such 
power.  And  what  is  this  but  absolute 
arbitrary  dominion  over  all  persons,  liable 
to  on  question  or  control  P  It  is  useless 
to  say  that  the  House  cannot  by  any  de- 
claratory resolution  give  itself  new  powers 
and  privileges ;  it  certainly  can,  if  it  can 
preclude  all  persons  from  inquiring 
whether  the  powers  and  privileges,  whi<£ 
it  declares  it  possesses,  exist  or  not ;  for 
then  how  is  it  to  be  ascertained  whether 
those  powers  and  privileges  be  new  or  not  P 
If  the  doctrine  be  true  that  the  House, 
or  rather  the  members  constituting  the 
House,  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  existence 
and  extent  of  theii*  powers  and  privileges,* 
I  cannot  see  what  check  or  impediment 
exists  to  their  assuming  any  new  powers 
and  privileges  which  they  may  think  fit 
to  declare.  I  am  far  from  supposing  that 
they  will  knowingly  do  so ;  but  I  see  no- 
thing to  prevent  it.  Some  mode  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  powers  and  privileges 
so  declared  be  new  or  not  must  surely  be 
found;  and,  if  it  be  conceded  that  the 
courts  of  law,  when  that  question  of  neces- 
sity arises  before  them,  may  make  the  in- 
quiry, then  the  doctrine  that  the  resolution 
of  tne  Slst  of  May  1837  precludes  inquiry 
by  this  Court  must  fall  to  the  ground.  But 
it  is  arff  ued  that  the  point  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  reference  to  public  opinion.  I 
cannot  find  in  the  common  law,  or  statute 
law,  or  in  any  books  of  authority  what- 
ever, any  allusion  to  such  reference ;  and, 
indeed,  what  tribunal  can  be  conceived 
more  uncertain,  fluctuating,  and  unsatis- 
factory, than  public  opinion  P  It  is  even 
difficult  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  *' public  opinion." 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  courts  of 
law  are  inferior  courts  to  the  Court  of 
Parliament  and  to  the  Court  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  cannot  form  any  judg- 
ment as  to  the  acts  and  resolutions  of 
their  superiors.  I  admit  fully  that  the 
Court  of  Parliament  is  superior  to  the 
courts  of  law ;  and  in  that  sense  they  are 
inferior  courts:  but  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  itself  is  not  the  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment. Further,  I  admit  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  bein^  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  to  which  Legislature  belongs 
the  making  of  laws,  is  superior  in  dignity 
to  the  courts  of  law,  to  whom  it  belongs 
to  carry  those  laws  into  effect,  and,  in  so 
doin^,  of  necessity,  to  interpret  and  as- 
certam  the  meaning  of  those  laws.  It  is 
superior  also  in  this,  that  it  is  the  grand 
inquest  of  the  nation,  and  may  inquire 
into  all  alleged  abuses  and  misconduct  in 
any  quarter,  of  course  in  the  courts  of  law, 
or  any  of  the  members  of  them(a) ;  but 


(a)  See  Howard  ▼.  Go$$et,  10  Q.B.  381, 450. 
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it  cannot,  by  itself,  correct  or  pnnish  any 
Buch  abases  or  miscondact;  it  can  bnt 
accnse  or  institute  proceedings  against  the 
supposed  delinquents  in  some  court  of  law» 
or  conjointly  with  the  other  branches  of 
the  Legislature  may  remedy  the  mischief 
by  a  new  law.  With  respect  to  the  inter- 
pretation and  declaration  of  what  is  the 
existing  law,  the  House  of  Lords  is  doubt- 
less a  superior  court  to  the  courts  of  law. 
And  those  courts  are  bound  by  a  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  expressed  judicially 
upon  a  writ  of  error  or  ap})eal,  in  a  rera- 
lar  action  at  law  or  suit  in  equity ;  but 
I  deny  that  a  mere  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  even  a  decision  of  that  House 
in  a  suit  originally  brought  there  (if  any 
such  thing  should  occur,  which  it  nerer 
will,  though  formerly  attempted),  would 
be  binding  upon  the  courts  of  law,  even 
if  it  were  accompanied  by  a  resolution 
that  they  had  power  to  entertain  original 
suits ;  much  less  can  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  is  not  a  court 
of  judicature  for  the  decision  of  any  ques- 
tion either  of  law  or  fact  between  litigant 
parties,  except  in  regard  to  the  election 
of  its  members,  be  binding  upon  the  courts 
of  law.  And  it  should  be  obserred  that, 
in  making  this  resolution,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  acting;  as  a  court  either 
legislative,  judicial,  or  inquisitorial,  or  of 
any  other  description.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  the  superiority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  really  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question. 

But  it  is  fdrther  said  that  the  courts  of 
law  have  no  knowledge  or  means  of  know- 
ledge as  to  the  lex  et  consuetude  parUa^ 
menH,  and  cannot  therefore  determine  any 
question  respecting  it.  And  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  said  that  the  lex  et  con^ 
9X^tudo  parliamenti  are  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  And  this  Court  is,  in  this 
very  case,  actually  called  upon  by  the  de- 
fendants to  pronounco  judgment  in  their 
favour,  upon  the  very  ground  that  their 
act  is  justified  by  that  very  lex  et  can- 
Bueiudo  parliamenti,  of  which  the  Court  is 
said  to  be  invincibly  ignorant,  and  to  be 
bound  to  take  the  law  from  a  resolution 
of  one  branch  of  the  Parliament  alone. 
In  other  words,  we  are  told  that  the  judg- 
ment we  are  to  pronounce  is  not  to  be  the 
result  of  our  own  deliberate  opinion  on 
the  matter  before  us,  but  that  which  is 
dictated  to  us  by  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  into  the  grounds  and  vali- 
dity of  which  resolution  we  have  no  means 
of  mquiring,  and  are  indeed  forbidden  by 
parliamentary  law  to  inc^uire  at  all.  I 
cannot  agree  to  that  position.  If  I  am  to 
pronounce  a  jud^ent  at  all,  in  this  or  in 
any  other  case,  it  must  and  shall  be  the 
judgment  of  my  own  mind,  applying  the 
law  of  the  land  as  I  understand  it  ac- 


cording to  the  best  of  my  abilitiea*  and 
with  regard  to  the  oath  which  I  have 
taken  to  administer  justice  truly  and  im* 
partially.(a) 

But,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  bo  mys- 
terious in  the  law  and  custom  of  Parlia- 
ment, so  far  at  least  as  the  rest  of  the 
community  not  within  its  walls  is  con- 
cerned, that  this  Court  may  not  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
of  any  other  branch  of  the  law.  In  the 
margin  of  the  well-known  pjassage  in  Lord 
Coke*8  Fourth  Institate,(&)  it  is  said  to  be 
lex  ah  omnt&iM  qyatrmdny  a  muliM  ianorataf 
a  paucis  eognita.  The  same  might  with 
the  same  truth  be  said  of  an^r  other  part 
of  the  law.  Lord  Gohe  eays,  in  Uie  same 
place,  that  the  High  Court  of  Parliament 
ante  propriu  lepbtu  et  6oniueiudiMbu$  sub' 
eietU.  This  is  perfectly  correct  also  when 
applied  to  the  internal  regulations  and 
proceedings  of  Parliament,  or  of  either 
House ;  but  it  does  not  follow  thai  it  la 
BO  when  applied  to  any  power  it  may 
claim  to  exercise  over  the  rest  of  tlie 
community. 

It  is,  indeed,  quite  true  that  the  mem- 
bers of  each  House  of  Parliament  are  the 
sole  judges  whether  their  privilegea  have 
been  violated,  and  whether  thereby  any 
person  has  been  guilty  of  a  contempt  of 
their  authority ;  and  so  they  must  neoee- 
saril^  adjudicate  on  the  extent  of  their 
privileges.  All  the  oases  respecting  com- 
mitments by  the  House,  mostly  raised 
upon  writs  of  Habeas  corpus,  and  collected 
in  the  arguments  and  mdgments  in  Bur* 
dett  y.  Ahbot,{c)  establish,  at  the  most, 
only  these  points,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  power  to  commit  for  contempt; 
and  that,  when  it  has  so  committed  any 
person,  the  Court  cannot  question  the 
propriety  of  such  commitment,  or  inquire 
whether  the  person  committed  had  been 
guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the  House ;  in  the 
same  manner  aa  tnis  court  cannot  enter- 
tain any  BUch  questions,  if  the  commit- 
ment be  by  any  other  court  having  power 
to  commit  for  contempt.  In  such  in- 
stances, there  is  an  adjudication  of  a 
court  of  competent  authority  in  the  par- 
ticular case ;  and  the  Court,  which  is  de- 


(a)  "I  see  no  answer  to  the  statements  of 
the  judges  that  when  a  question  is  raised  before 
the  Court,  the  Court  must  give  judgment  on  it 
according  to  its  notions  of  the  law,  and  not 
according  to  a  resolution  of  either  House  of 
Parliament.  Cases  may  be  put,  cases  have  been 
put,  in^  which,  did  th^  eyer  arise,  it  would  be 
the  plain  duty  of  the  Court  at  all  hazards  to  de- 
clare a  resolution  illegal,  and  no  protection  to 
those  who  acted  under  it."-~Lord  Coleridge, 
C.J.,  in  Bradlaugh  v.  Oosiet,  12  Q.aD.,  p.  274. 

(6)  4  Inst.  16,  in  marg. ;  also  in  Co.  Litt.  1 16. 

(c)  UBaat,!. 
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sired  to  interfere/not  being  a  court  of 
error  or  of  appeal,  caimot  entertain  the 
qnestion  whetiier  tiie  authority  has  been 
properly  exercised.  In  order  to  make 
cases  of  commitment  bear  npon  the  pre- 
sent, some  snch  case  shonld  be  shown  in 
which  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  commit  for  contempt  under  any 
circumstanoes  was  dmiied,  and  in  which 
this  Court  had  refused  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  that  power. 
But  no  such  case  can  be  found,  iN^cause 
it  has  always  been  held  that  the  House 
had  such  power,  and  the  point  attempted 
to  be  raised  in  the  cases  of  commitment 
has  been  as  to  the  due  exercise  of  such 
power.  The  other  cases  which  haye  been 
cited  in  argument  relate  generally  to  the 
priyileges  of  indiyidnal  members,  not  to 
the  power  of  the  House  itself  acting  as  a 
body ;  and  hence,  as  I  conceiye,  has  arisen 
the  distinction  between  a  (juestion  of  pri- 
yilege  coming  directly  or  incidentally  be- 
fore a  court  of  law.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  apply  the  distinction.  Yet  it  is  obyious 
that,  upon  an  application  for  a  writ  of 
haheas  corpus  by  a  person  committed  by 
the  House,  the  question  of  the  power  of 
the  House  to  commit,  or  of  the  due  exer- 
cise of  that  power,  is  the  original  and 
primary  mattei*  propounded  to  Sie  Oourt, 
and  arises  direo^.  Now,  as  soon  as  it 
appears  that  the  House  has  committed  the 
I>er6on  for  a  cause  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, as,  for  instance,  for  a  contempt  so 
adjudged  to  be  by  them,  the  matter  has 
passea  in  rem  jttdiccUam,  and  the  court, 
oefore  which  the  party  is  brought  by  writ 
of  haibeae  corpus,  must  remand  him.  But 
if  an  action  be  brought  in  this  Court  for  a 
matter  oyer  which  the  Court  has  general 
jurisdiction,  as,  for  instance,  for  a  libel, 
or  for  an  assault  and  imprisonment,  and 
the  plea  first  declares  that  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  or  its  powers 
are  in  an^  way  connected  with  the  case, 
the  question  may  be  said  to  arise  inci- 
dentally; the  Court  must  giye  some 
judgment,  must  somehow  dispose  of  the 
question.  I  do  not,  howeyer,  lay  any 
great  stress  on  this  distinction.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  if  the  question  arises  in  the 
progress  of  a  cause,  the  Court  must  of 
necessity  ac^udicate  upon  it,  whether  it 
can  be  said  in  btrict  propriety  of  language 
to  arise  directly  or  incidentally. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  go  through  all  the 
authorities  upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
which  haye  been  already  examined  by  my 
Lord,  but  to  confine  myself  to  a  few  of  the 
leading  cases ;  before,  howeyer,  I  do  so,  I 
would  obserye  that  priyilege  and  power 
appear  to  me  to  be  yery  different  things, 
as  I  shall  haye  occasion  to  obserye  here- 
after, and  that  the  present  question  appears 
to  me  to  relate  to  the  powers  of  the  House 


of  Commons  and  not   to  its    priyileges 
properly  so  called. 

The  principal  case  is  Thorp*8  case,  (a) 
I  cannot  pretend,  after  all  the  obserya- 
tions  which  haye  been  made  upon  that 
case  by  counsel  and  judges,  and  by  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  which  the  resolution  of  May 
3lBt,  1837,  was  founded,  and  to  which  we 
haye  been  referred  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
to  throw  any  new  light  upon  the.  real 
grounds  of  the  answer  there  first  deliyered 
by  ttxe  judges.  With  all  deference  for 
ancient  authority,  it  appears  to  me  to  * 
haye  been  an  eyasiye  answer,  probably 
arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
times ;  but  if  that  be  not  so,  the  answer, 
being  giyen  in  the  House  of  Lords,  has 
respect  to  the  situation  both  of  those  who 
proposed  the  question  and  those  who  gaye 
the  answer,  and  amounts  only  to  this,  that 
they  the  judges  ought  not  to  be  called 
upon  by  the  LordB  in  Parliament  to  inform 
them  as  to  the  priyileges  of  Parliament, 
which  they  must  themselyes  know ;  but  it 
is  nothing  like  a  disclaimer  of  being  able 
to  decide  any  such  question  if  it  should 
arise  in  their  own  courts.  And,  as  to  that 
part  of  their  answer  in  which  they  speak  of 
Parliatnent  being  able  to  make  that  law 
which  was  not  law,  it  is  plainly  beside  l^e 
question  proposed;  for  it  must  relate  to 
the  power  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
Legislature  concurring,  and  not  to  any 
resolutions  of  any  one  of  them  separately, 
or  even  of  any  two  of  them;  added  to  which, 
they  do  actually  giye  their  opinion  as  to 
what  they  would  hold  in  their  own  courts, 
and  the  Lords  adopt  and  act  upon  it.^) 

The  passages  in  Lord  Cohe'e  Fourth  In* 
stitute(o)  rest  upon  Thorp's  case,  (a)  and  if 
the  foundation  fails,  the  superstructure 
cannot  stand,  however  celebrated  the  archi- 
tect may  be. 

fixpressions  are  certainly  to  be  found  in 
Bex  y.  Wrightid)  which  appear  to  withdraw 
from  the  courts  of  law  all  power  of  noticing 
the  publication  of  parliamentaiy  papers; 
but  the  expressions  used  by  Lord  Kenyon 
appear  to  me,  I  say  it  with  hesitation,  and 
p<»ee  ta/mU  inrt,  to  be  quite  inconsistent; 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  ground 
he  really  proceeded;  whilst  Mr.  Justice 
LavjreiMe  appears  to  have  considered  that 
the  matter  was  not  libellous,  let  it  be 
published  by  whom  it  would ;  and  it  is  to 
DC  observed  that  it  did  not  appear  that  it 
was  published  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Again,  the  authority  of  that 
ccuse  is  greatly  shaken  by  Eese  y.  Greeveyie) ; 

(a)  31  &  32  Hen.  6 ;  Bot.  Pari.  5,  239  ;  S.C. 
18  Rep.  63 ;  1  Hats.  Pr.  28. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  857. 
(c)  4  Inst.  15.     See  also  4  Inst.  49,  50. 
(rf)  3  T.B.  293. 
CO  1  M.&S.  273. 
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and,  even  if  that  waa  not  so,  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  the  motion  there  was  for  a 
criminal  information,  which  is  a  matter  of 
discretion  and  not  of  right,  and  moreoyer 
that  the  doctrine  as  to  the  legality  of  pnb- 
lishinff  proceedings  of  conrts  of  justice 
was  wen  recently  held  without  those 
qualifications  and  restrictions  which,  as  I 
tnink,  common  sense,  and  the  obvious 
good  of  the  community  at  large,  have 
compelled  the  judges  smce  that  time  to 
engraft  upon  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cases  of  Donne 
'T.  WdUhe,(a)  Eyver  t.  Co»yn,(b)  and  Benyon 
T.  Evelyn{e)  show  that  the  courts  of  law 
have  taken  cognisance  of  such  questions, 
and  have  decided  contrary  to  the  known 
claims  of  the  House  for  its  members ;  and 
whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgman  made  a  gratuitous  and  unneces- 
sary display  in  the  latter  case,  this  is 
certain,  that  his  learned  and  laboured 
judgment  must  have  excited,  and  did  ex- 
cite, great  attention,  and  yet  the  decision 
was  acquiesced  in.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  no  evidence  of  the  direct  interference 
of  tiie  House  in  that  case ;  neither  could 
they  constitutionally  interfere  as  a  body, 
inasmuch  as  no  act  of  theirs,  as  a  body, 
was  brought  into  question ;  bat  no  one 
doubts  that  the  claim  of  the  member  was 
in  reality  the  claim  of  the  House.  To  that 
case  may  be  added  Fiizharrie^a  case,(<2)  and 
that  of  The  Duchess  of  Somerset  v.  The  Earl 
of  Manehester,{e)  and  the  memorable  cases 
of  Ashby  v.  WhiteAf)  and  Begina  v.  Paty,{g) 
and  Knollys*s  case.(^)  I  do  not  mention 
these  last  cases  as  showing  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  law,  in  matters 
said  to  concern  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment, has  been  conceded  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  as  showing  that  it  has  not 
been  decided  that  such  jurisdiction  in  no 
case  exists ;  and  in  Ashby  y,  White{f)  there 
was  strong  ground  for  maintainmg  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  as  a  court  of 
judicature,  though  I  think  not  sufficient 
ground ;  whereas,  on  the  present  question, 
there  is  no  possible  ground  for  so  saying. 
I  agree  that  the  case  of  Bex  v.  Wtlliams{i) 
is  not  to  be  relied  on.  The  political 
character  of  it,  the  violence  of  the  time, 
and  the  just  dread  of  arbitrary  power  in 
the  Crown,  which  occasioned  tne  allusion 
to  it  in  the  Bill  of  Bights,  deprive  it  of 

(o)  1  Hats.  Pr.  41 ;  Prynntj  Regist.  4,  752. 
lb)  1  Hats.  Pr.  42  ;  Prynne  Regist.  4,  757. 
(c)  Sir  O.  Bridgman's  Judgments,  824. 
(rf)  8  St.  Tr.  223. 
(e)  Prynne  Begist.  4, 1214. 
m  2  Ld.  Raym.  938;  B.C.  14  St.  Tr..695. 
(^)  2  Ld.  Raym.  1105 ;  S.C.  14  St.  Tr.  800. 
(A)  12St.  Tr.  1167. 

(t)  18  St.  Tr.  1869;  B.C.  2  Show.  471 ;  Comb. 
18. 


authority  as  a  solemn  judgment  of  the 
Court.  Tet  it  is  plain  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  could  not  be 
justified,  even  under  the  law  of  privi- 
lege as  declared  hj  the  resolution  of  the 
31st  of  May  1837,  in  publishing  Danger- 
field's  Narrative,  which  waa  no  part  of  the 
proceedings'  of  the  House ;  and  the  bare 
authority  of  the  House  oould  alone  be  set 
up  as  his  justification,  which  I  have  already 
shown  to  be  insufficient  for  that  purpose. 
Another  ground  may  be  taken  to  show 
that  Bex  v.  W%Uiams{a)  was  not  a  rif^ht 
decision,  that  the  thing  done  by  him,  via., 
the  order  to  publish,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  done  in  the  House,  and  so  not  to  be 
cognisable  by  the  courts  of  law.  Yet  the 
man  himself,  for  whose  benefit  the  publi- 
cation took  place,  Dangerfidd,  was  com- 
mitted and  punished  for  publishing  the 
vei^  same  thing  out  of  the  HouBe.(&)  That 
which  was  reprobated  in  WUliams^s  case(a) 
was  the  prosecution  by  the  officer  of  the 
Orown  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  for  an 
act  done  by  him  as  such  Speaker.  The 
legalitv  of  such  an  act  as  regarded  private 
individuals  was  in  no  way  brought  under 
review.  And  the  Bill  of  Bights(e)  plainly 
points  at  prosecutions  for  proceedmgs  in 
Parliament  only. 

I  do  not  particularly  advert  to  the  other 
cases  cited,  from  HatieU  and  other  books, 
for  they  really  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
bear  materially  upon  this  part  of  the  case, 
or  indeed  upon  any  of  the  questions  raised 
upon  this  record.  The  supposed  mischief 
of  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  cannot 
surely  prevent  this  Court  from  adjudicat- 
ing on  the  question.  Indeed  the  Attorney 
General  asks  us  to  pronounce  judgment 
for  the  defendants  because  the  House  of 
Commons  have  resolved  that  we  are  bound 
to  do  so ;  yet  upon  that  judgment  a  writ 
of  error  will  lie  just  as  much  as  if  we 
give  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  To  avoid 
such  inconvenience,  if  it  be  important  to 
do  so,  some  legal  mode  should  have  been 
found  of  making  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
give  any  judgment  at  all;  but  no  such 
mode  can  be  found.  The  analogy  at- 
tempted to  be  established  upon  the  ar^- 
ment  from  decisions  of  courts  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction  appears  to  me  not  to  hold 
good.    The  instances  adduced  are  in  re- 

rt  of  matters  admitted  ^  to  be  within 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  such  courts 
whether  ecclesiastical,  or  courts  of  ad- 
miralty, or  foreign  courts,  and  in  which 
they  have  in  the  particular  case  come  to 
a  decision,  and  so  the  matter  has  passed 


(a)  18  St.  Tr.  1369  ;  S.C.  2  Show.  471 ;  Comb. 
18. 

(6)  Be*  7.  Dangtrfield,  8  Mod.  68;  S.C.  11 
St.  Tr.  508m. 

(c)  1  IFil/.  &  Ifar.  leu.  2.  c.  2. 
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in  rem  judiecUam ;  bat  none  have  been  or 
can  be  cited  where  a  decision  of  any  of 
those  courts,  that  a  particular  matter  is 
within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  has  been 
allowed  to  be  binding  upon  other  courts 
as  to  that  position,  and ''to  oust  them  of 
their  right  of  jurisdiction ;  it  may  be  that 
in  some  cases  there  is  concurrent  jnris- 
diction ;  and,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
the  resolution  of  May  31, 1837,  cannot  be 
considered  to  have  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  court  either  legis- 
lative, judicial,  or  inquisitorial,  or  of  any 
other  description.  Cases  were  cited  by 
the  Attorney  General  where  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  had  taken  from  the  other 
courts  of  law  proceedings  pending  before 
them  ;  but  they  were  cases  of  revenue 
belonging  by  the  King's  prerogative 
peculiarly  to  that  Court,  and  in  which 
that  Court  had  confessedly  exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

Some  cases  were  also  cited  where  the 
House  of  Lords  had  compelled  parties  to 
relinquish  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law 
in  respect  of  matters  occurring  in  that 
House,  as  to  which  it  is  conceded  that  the 
courts  of  law  cannot  have  cognizance. 

It  is  further  argued  that  if  this  Court 
can  entertain  this  ouestion  so  can  the 
most  inferior  court  or  record  in  the  king- 
dom where  the  matter  arises  witnin  its 
jurisdiction.  I  admit  it  to  be  so ;  but  I 
can  see  no  reason  whv  the  mere  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  shonld  preclude  an 
inferior  court  from  the  inquiry  any  more 
than  this  Court,  nor  can  1  see  anything 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  House  in 
■nch  inqniry. 

Upon  the  whole  the  true  doctrine  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  this,  that  every  court 
m  which  an  action  is  brought  upon 
a   subject-matter    generally    and    prima 

{'acie  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  in  which, 
>j  the  course  of  the  proceedings  in  that 
action,  the  powers  and  privileges  and 
jurisdiction  of  another  court  come  into 
question,  must  of  necessity  determine  as 
to  the  extent  of  those  powers,  privileges, 
and  jurisdiction:  that  the  decisions  of 
that  court,  whose  powers,  privileges,  and 
jurisdiction  are  so  brought  into  question, 
as  to  their  extent,  are  authorities,  and,  if 
I  may  so  say,  evidences  in  law  upon  the 
subject,  but  not  conclusive.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  therefore,  both  upon  principle 
and  authority,  I  conceive  that  this  Court 
is  not  precluded  by  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  May  31,  1837  from 
inquiring  into  the  legality  of  the  act  com- 
plained of,  although  we  are  bound  to 
treat  that  resolution  with  all  possible 
respect,  and  not  by  any  means  to  come  to 
a  deciBion  contrarv  to  that  resolution 
unless  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  do 
BO  by  the  law  of  the  land,  gathered  from 


the  principles  of  the  common  law,  so  far 
as  they  are  applicable  to  the  case,  and 
from  the  authority  of  decided  cases,  and 
the  judgments  of  our  predecessors,  if  any 
be  found  which  bear  upon  the  question. 

I  then  come  to  the  third  question, 
whether  the  act  complained  of  be  legal  or 
not.  I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  that, 
in  considering  this  point,  the  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  31st  May  1837 
is  directly  called  in  question,  but,  for  the 
reasons  1  have  already  given,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  this  Court  is  not  only  com- 
petent, but  bound  to  consider  the  validity 
of  that  resolution,  paving  all  possible 
respect,  and  giving  all  due  weight,  to  the 
autnority  from  which  it  emanates. 

The  privilege,  or  rather  power  (for  that 
is  the  word  used),  which  that  reBolution 
declares  to  be  an  essential  incident  to  the 
constitutional  functions  pf  Parliament,  iB 
attempted  to  be  supported,  first,  by  show- 
ing that  it  has  been  long  exercised  and 
acquiesced  in,  secondly,  that  it  is  abso- 
luteljr  necessary  to  the  legislative  and 
inquisitorial  functions  of  the  House. 

First,  as  to  exercise  and  acquiescence. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that,  in  order  to 
support  any  privilege  or  practice  of  Par- 
liament, or  of  either  House,  it  is  necessary 
to  show  that  such  privilege  or  practice 
has  existed  from  time  of  legal  memory. 
That  point  was  disposed  of  by  Lord  EUen- 
borough,  in  the  course  of  the  argument  in 
Burdett  v.  Abbot. {a)  Long  usage,  com- 
mencing since  the  two  Houses  sat  sepa- 
rately (if  indeed  they  ever  sat  together, 
as  to  which  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire,  nor 
when  they  separated,  as  being  wholly 
immaterial  to  this  question),  may  hie 
abundantly  sufficient  to  establish  the 
le^lity  of  such  privilege  or  practice. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the 
power  in  question,  I  conceive  that  such 
exercise  is  matter  of  history,  and  therefore 
that  the  observation  of  Mr.  Attorney 
Cfeneral,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  called 
upon  in  arguing  a  demurrer  to  prove 
matter  of  fact,  is  not  well  founded.  If, 
indeed,  the  plea  had  stated  that  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament  bad  been 
used  to  exercise  this  power,  the  demurrer 
would  have  admitted  the  exercise,  but  no 
such  averment  appears  upon  the  face  of 
plea,  and  the  historical  fact  of  the  exercise 
of  the  power  is  introduced  by  the  defen- 
dant's counsel  himself,  in  order  to  argue 
thence  that  the  power  must  be  legal.  The 
onus  of  showing  that  it  is  so  lies  upon  the 
defendants,  for  it  is  certainly  primd  faeie 
contrary  to  the  common  law.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
this  alleged  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 

(a)  14,  East,  1.  See  the  judgment  of  Lord 
BUenboroogb,  p.  1S9. 
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mons  in  any  book  of  anthoritj,  or  by  any 
text  writer.  It  is  nowhere  enamerated 
among  the  privileges  or  powers  of  t;he 
Honse.  After  the  utmost  research  by  the 
learned  counsel  who  so  ably  argued  this 
case,  he  has  not  furnished  us  with  a  single 
passage  from  any  author,  nor  have  I 
found  any,  in  which  even  a  hint  is  thrown 
out  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  power 
to  order  defamatory  matter  appearing 
upon  its  proceedings  to  be  published,  and 
to  protect  the  publisher  from  the  conse- 
quences which  generally  attach  upon  the 
publication  of  such  matter.  Surely  if  such 
a  power  had  really  existed,  some  notice 
of  it  would  have  been  taken  hj  Hatadl 
or.  Blackatone,  or  some  other  writer,  in 
commenting  upon  parliamentary  privi- 
lege, and  the  absence  of  all  such  notice, 
is  to  me  a  su^ng  circumstance  to  show 
that  it  really  never  existed.  The  first 
instance  of  the  House  printing  anything 
appears  to  have  been  m  the  year  1641. 
It  is  indeed  argued  by  Mr.  Attorney 
Omerdl  that,  although  the  votes  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  printed  and  published  before 
that  time,  yet  that  doubtless  some  other 
mode  of  publication,  either  at  the  sheriffs 
courts  or  some  other  occasions  of  public 
meeting,  must  have  been  adopted.  As  to 
which  argument,  I  must  say  that  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  purely  gratuitous 
assertion  without  the  semblance  of  pro- 
bability. Acts  of  Parliament,  that  is,  new 
laws,  appear  to  have  been  so  promulgated, 
but  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found, '[that 
I  am  aware  of,  of  the  votes  and  proceed- 
ings of  either  House  separately  having 
been  so  dealt  with. 

The  exercise  of  this  power  cannot, 
therefore,  be  said  to  have  commenced 
earlier  than  164il,  a  most  suspicious  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  power  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  From  1641  to  1680  it 
appears  that  specific  votes  and  proceed- 
ings only  were  printed  from  time  to  time 
by  special  resolutions.  The  papers  first 
printed  appear  to  relate  entirely  to  the 
contest  between  the  King  and  the  House, 
and  were,  no  doubt,  intended  for  general 
circulation,  but  surely  it  is  impossible  to 
contend  that  a  practice  arising  out  of  the 
unfortunate  ana  violent  state  of  the  times 
can  be  supported,  unless  other  reasons 
applicable  to  quiet  and  ordinazy  times 
can  be  assigned  for  its  continuance.  In 
1680  the  first  general  order  for  printing 
the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  House 
is  made,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
time  during  the  year  17(&,{a)  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  time.    The  votes 


(a)  See  Beport  from  the  Select  Committee, 
ht,  p.  S,  s.  18. 


and  proceedings -so  printed  appear  also  to 
have  been  sold  durin&f  that  time,  whether 
as  a  perquisite  of  the  officers  or  not  is 
perhaps  not  very  material,  and  no  question 
has  arisen  respecting  the  legality  of  the 
practice.  The  votes  and  proceedings  so 
printed  appear  to  have  been  recognized  . 
by  the  House  of  Lords  as  authentic  docu- 
ments, upon  which,  however,  I  do  not  see 
that  much  stress  can  be  laid,  inasmuch 
as  the  fact  of  their  being  printed  under 
the  order  of  the  House  of  Cfommons  musC 
of  necessity  authenticate  them,  whether 
it  were  legal  so  to  print  them  or  not. 
These  votes  and  proceedings  are  quite 
distinct  from  reports  and  miscellaneous 
papers  printed  for  the  House,  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  contained  at  any  time 
matters  defamatory  to  private  individuals : 
and  therefore  the  absence  of  any  attempt 
to  question  their  legality  can  hardly  be 
treated  as  any  acquiescence.  No  one  was 
aggrieved. 

With  respect  to  reports  and  miscel- 
laneous papers  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
House,  it  appears  that  no  general  order 
for  their  publication  and  sale  was  made 
until  the  resolution  of  1835,  set  out  in 
the  plea  in  this  action.  Many  resolutions 
were  passed  from  time  to  time  as  to  the 
printing  and  publishing  specific  papers ; 
and  many  of  tnose  papers  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  private  individuals  may  have 
felt  themselves  aggrieved,  and  may  have 
found  in  them  matters  defamatory  to 
themselves,  for  which  actions  at  law 
might  plainly  have  been  maintained,  if 
published  under  ordin^r^  circumstanceA 
unconnected  with  the  House;  and  it  is, 
as  I  apprehend,  upon  the  absence  of  anv 
trace  of  such  actions  with  respect  to  such 
papers  that  the  argument  with  regard  to 
acquiescence  mainly  rests .  The  argument 
is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  consideration: 
it  has  been  frequently  used  in  other 
cases,  and  much  weight  has  been  given 
to  it  by  great  authorities,  particularrv  by 
Mr.  Justice  Buller  in  the  case  of  Le  Uav» 
V.  Eden{a);  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
weight  of  it  much  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  injnry  sustained,  the  rela- 
tive power  of  the  person  inflicting  it,  and 
the  person  sustaimng  it,  and  the  greater 
or  less  difficulties  with  which  the  remedy 
is  surrounded.  If  these  points  be  atten- 
ded to,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
a  case  less  likely  to  oe  brought  forward 
than  that  of  a  man  who  found  that  he 
was  defamed  in  a  paper  published  by  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  part 
of  their  proceedings :  not  to  mention  that 
in  very  many  instances,  especially  if  due 
discrimination  was  exercised,  as  I  cannot 
help  thinking  was  formerly  the  case,  the 

(a)  2  Doug.  594.    See  p.  602. 
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defamatory  matter  was  striotly  tmei  and 
therefore  an  action  would  be  nseless,  and 
criminal  proceedings  equally  bo,  as  re- 
garded any  remuneration  to  the  "party 
complaining.  The  fear  of  contending 
with  so  powerful  a  body  must  operate  very 
strongly  in  deterring  persons  from  bring- 
ing actions,  and  may  well  account  for  the 
attempt  never  having  been  made.  In  the 
case  of  LaJce  v.  King,{a)  indeed,  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  render  a  petitioner  to 
the  House  of  Commons  liable  in  damages 
to  a  person  who  was  defamed  in  his 
petition  which  he  had  printed  for  circu- 
lation amongst  the  members  of  the  House. 
The  action  was  held  not  to  lie,  the  distri- 
bution  of  the  publication  having  been 
confined  to  the  members  of  the  House. 
The  exercise  of  the  power  by  the  House, 
until  1835,  appears  to  have  been  by  special 
order,  directing  sometimes  that  papers 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House,  some- 
times that  thev  be  printed  (generally), 
sometimes  that  they  be  also  published ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  sold  by  officers 
of  the  House  as  a  perquisite,  until  in 
1835  the  resolution  set  out  in  the  plea  was 
come  to,  that  they  should  be  sold  by  the 
defendants  to  the  public  in  general,  the 
object  being,  so  far  as  it  can  be  collected 
from  the  resolution,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  printing  that  which  was  requi- 
site for  the  use  of  the  members,  not  to 
^ve  any  important  or  necessary  informa- 
tion to  the  constituents  of  the  different 
members  of  the  House. 

It  is  said  that  the  House  of  Lords  has 
constantly  ordered  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing of  papers  and  proceedings,  and 
that  no  instance  occurs  of  any  action 
having  been  brought  against  the  pub- 
lisher. The  same  observations  apply  to 
such  practice  in  that  House  as  have 
already  been  urged  with  respect  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  except  as  relating  to 
trials  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  are 
proceedings  in  an  open  court  of  justice, 
and  may  properly  be  considered  under  the 
second  ground  on  which  this  power  is  sup« 
posed  to  exist,  namely,  the  necessity  for  it. 

Beyond  all  dispute  it  is  necessary  that 
the  proceedings  of  each  House  of  Jrarlia- 
ment  should  be  entirely  free  and  un- 
shackled ;  that  whatever  is  done  or  said  in 
either  House  should  not  be  liable  to  exa- 
mination elsewhere(&) ;  therefore  no  order 
of  either  House  can  itself  be  treated  as 
a  libel,  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral  supposed 
it  might  if  this  action  would  lie.  Ko  such 
consequence  will  follow. 

The  power  claimed  is  said  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  due  performance  both  of  the 


(a)  1  Saund.  131. 

(6)  Cited  by  Stephen,  J.,  in  his  judgment  in 
Bradlaugh  v.  GoBset,  12  Q.B.D.  279.  See  also 
above,  pp.  854,  889,  and  below,  p.  938. 


legislative  and  inquisitorial  fVmctions  of 
of  the  House.  In  all  the  cases  and  autho- 
rities, from  the  earliest  times  hitherto, 
the  powers  which  have  been  claimed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  for  itself  and  its 
menabers,  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
community,  have  been  either  some  privi- 
lege properly  so  called,  i.e.,  an  exemption 
from  some  duty,  burden,  attendance,  or 
liability  to  which  others  are  subject,  or 
the  power  of  sending  for  and  examining 
all  persons  and  things,  and  the  punishing 
all  contempts  committed  against  their 
authority.  Both  of  these  powers  proceed 
on  the  same  groimd,  viz.,  the  necessity 
that  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
members  thereof  should  in  no  way  be 
obstructed  in  the  performance  of  their 
high  and  important  duties,  and  that,  if 
the  House  be  so  obstructed,  either  collec- 
tively, or  in  the  persons  of  the  individual 
members,  the  remedy  should  be  in  its 
own  hands,  and  immediate,  without  the 
delay  of  resorting  to  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals of  the  country.  Hence  liberty  of 
speech  within  the  walls  of  the  House, 
freedom  from  arrest,  and  from  some  other 
restraints  and  duties  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  and  for  a  reasonable  time 
before  and  after  its  sitting  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of 
the  peace),  whidi,  although  the  privileges, 
properly  so  styled,  of  the  individual 
members,  are  yet  the  privileges  of  the 
House.  Hence  the  power  of  committing 
for  contempt  those  who  obstruct  their 
proceedings,  either  directly,  by  attacks 
upon  the  body  of  any  of  its  members,  or 
indirectly,  by  vilifying  or  otherwise  op- 
posing its  lawful  authority.  Cases  have 
frequently  arisen,  in  which  the  extent  and 
exercise  of  these  privileges  and  powers 
have  come  in  question:  and  I  oelieve 
that  all  such  cases  will  be  found  to  range 
themselves  under  one  of  the  two  heads  I 
have  mentioned.  But  this  is,  I  believe, 
the  first  time  in  which  a  question  has 
arisen  as  to  the  power  of  me  House  to 
authorise  an  act  prejudicial  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  neither  directly  nor  in- 
directly obstructed  the  proceedings  of 
the  House,  and  is  in  no  way  amenable  to 
its  authority.  The  decision  of  Lake  v. 
Kingyia)  which  I  mentioned  before,  pro- 
ceeded on  similar  grounds  of  necessity. 
Every  facility  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 

§*ven  to  all  persons  applying  to  either 
ouse  of  Parhament  or  to  any  court  of 
justice  for  the  redress  of  any  alleged 
grievance;  and  it  would  be  most  incon- 
venient to  hold  such  persons  liable  to 
actions  for  anything  contained  in  such 
applications,  as  libel ;  but,  when  those 
who  are  applied  to  circulate  generally  by 
sale  such  de&matory  matters,  the  case 

(a)  1  Saund.  181. 
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assumes  a  yery  different  characfcer.  In 
the  case  of  Fairman  v.  Ivea{a)  a  petition 
addressed  by  the  creditor  of  an  officer  in 
the  army  to  Lord  PalmersUm  the  Secretary 
at  War  was  held  not  to  be  actionable, 
although  containing  defamatory  matter ; 
but  can  it  be  doubted  that  if  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  had  ordered  it  to  be  published,  the 
publisher  would  have  been  liable  to  an 
action ;  or  can  it  be  contended  that  the 
Secretary  of  State. (b)  to  whom  the  report 
and  reply  on  which  this  action  is  brought 
were,  oy  Act  of  Parliament,  directed  to 
be  sent,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  the 
Parliament,  would  have  been  justified  in 
publishing  them  ?  and,  if  not,  why  should 
the  House  of  Commons  be  at  liberty  to  do 
so  P  In  the  same  manner  the  protection 
of  all  confidential  communications  extends 
no  furfner  than  the  necessity  of  each 
particular  case  requires. 

It  is  eaid  that  if  papers,  however  de- 
famatory, must  needs  oe  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  members,  as  it  is  plain  they 
must,  and  the  point  is  not  disputed,  their 
further  circulation  cannot  be  avoided, 
for  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  copies 
npon  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  or  upon 
the  death  or  retirement  of  a  member? 
The  answer  is  obvious — the  copy  of  such  de- 
famatory matter  ought  to  be  destroyed, (c) 
as  it  can  no  longer  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended:  at  all 
events  it  must  not  be  communicated  to 
others.  But  it  is  said  that  the  con- 
stituents have  a  right  to  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  their  representatives,  and 
therefore  to  know  what  passes  in  the 
House.  The  House  itself  is  of  a  different 
opinion,  for  it  is  only  by  sufferance  that 
anyone  is  allowed  to  be  present  at  its 
debates;  it  is  only  by  sufferance  that  the 
debates  are  allowed  to  be  published ;  and 
it  is  only  by  the  special  permission  of 
the  House  that  its  votes,  and  proceed- 
ings, and  papers  are  communicated  to  the 
public,  and  that  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  think  fit  to  order.  If  the  consti- 
tuents had  a  right  to  know  all  that  passes, 
or  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  an 
open  court,  then  indeed  there  might  be 
some  colour  for  saying  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  publish  all  its  proceedings.(<2)  It  is 
upon  the  ground  that  courts  of  justice 
are  open  to  the  public,  that  what^  passes 
there  is  public  at  the  time,  and  that  it  is 
important  that  all  persons  should  be  able 
to  scrutinize  what  is  there  done,  that  the 


(a)  5  B.  &  Aid.  642 ;  1  D.  &  K.  352  ;  1  Chit. 
Rep.  85. 

(6)  Lord  John  Russell. 

(c)  See  life  of  Lord  .Campbell,  2, 113  (edn. 
1 88 1 ),  by  the  Honble.  Mrs.  Hardcastle ;  Hansard, 
Pari.  Deb.  8rd  series,  47,  1194. 

(d)  See  per  Cockbnrn,  C.J.,  in  Wason  v. 
Waiter,  L.R.  4  Q.B.  93. 


publication  of  every  thing  which  there 
passes  has  been  thought  to  be  lawful.  I 
for  one  do  not  go  that  length,  but  think, 
with  some  judges  of  great  name  who 
have  gone  before  me,  that  the  doctrine 
is  to  be  taken  with  much  limitation ;  but 
I  feel  sure  that  it  cannot  apply  to  a  court 
which  is  not  open,  whose  proceedings  in 
contemplation  of  law  are  secret  at  the 
time  they  take  place,  and  to  whom  es 
parte  statements,  often  grossly  defama- 
tory, are  made  without  the  defamed  per- 
son having  any  opportunity  of  being 
heard,  and  indeed  often  without  the 
I)ossibility  of  any  inquiry  being  insti* 
tuted ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  if  such 
indiscriminate  publication  and  sale  be 
continued  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
petitions  containing  the  grossest  libels 
against  the  most  innocent  individuals 
may  be  purposely  and  maliciously  pre* 
sented  to  that  Honourable  House,  by  per- 
sons who  seek  to  publish  and  sell  them 
With  impunity,  ana  to  make  the  House 
most  unconacioiialy  the  instrument  of  cir- 
culating their  slander.(a)  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  proceedings  themselves  which 
justifies,  if  at  all,  the  publication  of  what 
passes  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  any  per- 
son may  therefore  publish  them ;  but  the 
proceemngs  of  the  House  of  Commons 
caimot  be  published  without  the  authority 
of  the  House ;  the  right  to  publish  does 
not  result  from  the  nature  of  the  thinff 
published,  but  from  the  leave  obtained 
from  the  House;  and  this  alone  showB 
that  it  cannot  be  matter  of  necessity  for 
the  information  of  the  constituents.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  may  not  be  conducive  to 
the  public  interests  to  inform  the  world 
at  large  of  much  that  passes  in  the  House, 
but  I  do  say  that  it  cannot  be  conducive 
to  the  public  interests  to  circulate  private 
slander ;  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
due  discrimination  as  to  what  part  of 
its  proceedings  shall  be  published,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  bound  to  take  care 
that  such  private  slander  be  not  circulated 
by  its  authority. 

But  it  is  said  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  the  requisite  information  for 
the  members  in  any  legislative  or  in- 
quisitorial measure.  This  ground  is  still 
less  tenable  :  the  House  is  armed  with 
ample  powers  to  send  for  all  persons  who 
can  give  them  information  either  before 
a  committee,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 
It  can  never  be  necessary  to  sell  indis- 
criminately to  everybody,  in  order  to 
take  the  chance  of  some  person  volun- 
teering information  to  the  House.  Will 
it  be  said  that  any  one  ever  did  volunteer 


(a)  See  Quarterly  Review,  61,  149 ;  Pember 
ton's  letter  to  Lord  Langdale,  Snd  edn.,  p.  22  ; 
Hex  T.  SalisbHry,  1  Ld.  lUym.  341. 
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information  in  consequence  of  snch  pub- 
lications by  the  Honse,  or  that  the  House 
ever  waited  and  paused  in  its  delibera- 
tions or  its  votes,  in  order  to  see  whether 
anyone  would  so  volunteer  P  It  is  not 
pretended  that  such  has  been  the  fact. 
Whether  any  individual  member  might 
or  might  not  be  justified  in  commnoi- 
cating  to  some  persons  out  of  the  House 
defamatory  matter  printed  for  the  use  of 
tbe  Honse,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Pro- 
bably, upon  any  snch  question  arising, 
the  decision  will  lie  with  a  jury ;  but  I 
would  by  no  means  bind  myself  to  any 
opinion  on  that  subject ;  this  is  the  case 
of  an  open  sale  to  all  who  choose  to  buy, 
not  justified  by  any  peculiar  circum- 
stances  attending  this  case  above  others. 

Where,  then,  is  the  necessity  for  this 
power?  Privileges,  that  is,  immunities 
and  safeguards,  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  high  functions.  All  the 
subjects  of  this  realm  have  derived,  are 
deriving,  and  I  trust  and  believe  will 
continue  to  derive,  the  greatest  benefits 
from  the  exercise  of  those  functions.  All 
persons  ought  to  be  very  tender  in  pre- 
serving to  the  Honse  all  privileges  which 
may  be  necessary  for  their  exercise,  and 
to  place  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
their  representatives  as  to  the  due  exer- 
cise of  those  privileges.  But  power,  and 
especially  the  power  of  invading  the 
rights  of  others,  is  a  very  difi'erent  thing : 
it  is  to  be  regarded,  not  with  tenderness, 
but  with  jealousy ;  and,  unless  the  legality 
of  it  be  most  clearly  established,  those 
who  act  under  it  must  be  answerable  for 
the  consequences.  The  onus  of  showing 
the  existence  and  legality  of  the  power 
now  claimed  lies  upon  the  defendants ;  it 
appears  to  me,  after  a  full  and  anxious 
consideration  of  the  reasons  and  autho- 
rities adduced  by  the  Attoytiey  General  in 
his  learned  argument,  and  after  much 
reflection  upon  the  subject,  that  they  have 
entirely  failed  to  do  so ;  and  I  am  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled 
to  our  judgment  in  his  favour. 

CousBiDOB,  fT. :  I  concur  with  the  rest 
of  the  Court  in  thinking  that  this  plea 
discloses  no  sufficient  answer  to  the  de- 
claration ;  and,  if  my  brother  PaMeaoUf 
after  the  full  and  satisfactory  discussion 
which  the  question  bad  then  received, 
felt  reluctant  to  state  his  reasons  at 
length,  it  may  well  be  seen  how  much 
more  ground  there  is  now  for  me  to 
desire  that  I  might  be  allowed  simply  to 
express  my  concurrence.  But  the  unusual 
importance  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  decision,  and  the  profound  respect  due 
to  those  whose  privileges  are  said  to  be 
at  stake  in  the  cause,  seem  to  require 
that  I  also  should  state  the  reasoning  by 
which  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion ; 


and  I  have  the  consolation  at  least  to  feel 
certain  that  I  cannot  weaken  the  just 
effect  upon  this  audience  of  what  has 
already  been  stated.  I  shall  not,  how- 
ever, think  it  necessary  to  notice  all  the 
points  which  have  been  made,  or  to  com- 
ment on  more  than  a  few  of  the  aul^o- 
ritiss  cited  in  the  argument.  It  would, 
indeed^  bo  impossible  to  do  this  within 
any  now  reasonable  bounds ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  questions  on  which  the  cause 
must  turn  are  so  elementary,  whatever 
I  difficulty  there  may  be  in  them,  that  they 
must  after  all  be  decided  chiefly  upon 
principle. 

Two  great  questions  have  been  discussed 
upon  the  argument ;  and  I  shall  consider 
the  plea  as  sufficiently  raising  them  in  sub- 
stance, although  I  cannot  say  that  they 
are  raised  so  simply  and  unambiguously 
as  I  should  have  expected,  as  well  from 
the  great  learning  and  ability  and  indus- 
try employed  in  framing  it,  (a)  as  from  the 
digpty  of  that  high  body  on  behalf  of 
which  we  are  informed  that  it  has  been 
pleaded.  The  first,  and  immeasurably 
the  more  important,  of  these  is,  whether 
it  be  competent  to  the  Court,  after  the 
disclosure  by  the  plea  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  declared  itself  to  have  the 
power  of  publishing  any  report,  vote,  or 

Sroceeding,  the  publication  whereof  it 
eems  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  pub- 
lic interests,  to  inquire  whether  by  law 
the  House  has  such  power.  Although 
not  in  form  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction,  and 
wanting  one  essential  incident  to  such  a 
plea,  if  we  answer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative  it  would  in  effect  lead  to  much 
the  same  consequences.  We  should  not 
indeed  dismiss  the  plaintiff  from  our 
Court  to  another  tribunal  competent  to 
give  him  relief,  for  none  such  ib  alleged  to 
exist ;  but  we  should  give  judgment  against 
him  ministerially  rather  than  judicially, 
on  the  ground  that  the  act  complained 
of  was  d!one  in  the  exercise  of  a  power,  as 
to  which  the  whole  jurisdiction,  both  to 
declare  its  existence  and  to  decide  on  the 
propriety  of  its  exercise  in  the  individual 
case,  was  beyond  our  competenoe,  and 
exclusively  in  the  body  by  whom  the  very 
act  was  done.  According  to  this  argu. 
ment,  the  plea  in  form  leaves  a  matter 
for  our  decision,  but  in  substance  pre- 
scribes conclusively  the  judgment  to  be 
pronounced.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
this  is  a  very  startling  conclusion:  and 
certainly  it  must  not  be  confounded  with 
cases  to  which  it  has  been  likened,  where, 
the  question  in  a  cause  turning  upon 
foreign  law  or  any  of  those  branches  of 
our  own  law  administered  in  courts  of 
peculiar  jurisdiction,  we  decide  it,  not 
according  to  the  common  law,  but  accord- 

(a)  The  plea  is  signed  by  Wightnan. 
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iBg  to  what  we  suppose  wonld  have  been 
the  decision  in  the  loreign  or  the  peculiar 
court.  We  are  undoubtedly  bound  so  to 
do ;  in  one  sense  we  have  no  discretion  to 
do  otherwise ;  that  is,  we  cannot  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  consideration,  whether 
that  decision  would  be  satisfactory  to  our 
own  minds  as  English  or  common  lawyers ; 
but  still  we  exercise  a  judicial  discretion, 
the  same  in  kind,  as  in  deciding  on  a 
■  question  of  the  common  or  statute  law ; 
for  we  inquire,  by  such  lights  as  we  can 
procure,  what  that  law,  foreign  or  pecu- 
liar, may  be ;  and,  when  we  have  ascer- 
tained it,  we  apply  the  facts  to  it,  and 
decide  accordinglr.  Neither,  again,  is 
this  to  be  confoanded  with  cases  in  which, 
after  an  ac^udication  by  a  foreign  or  pecu- 
liar court  upon  the  same  facts  between  the 
same  parties,  one  shall  brin^  the  other 
before  us  in  the  way  of  ongmal  suit; 
there  indeed,  and  upon  a  distinct  prin- 
ciple, if  the  fact  of  such  ac^udication  be 
properly  pleaded  and  proved,  or  admitted, 
the  furuier  aviation  of  the  question  will 
not  be  permitted:  we  do  not  profess  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  case :  the 
existence  of  the  former  judgment  in  full 
force  is,  by  our  own  law  itself,  a  le^l  bar 
to  the  second  recovery  or  a  new  agitation 
of  the  matter.  We  are  now,  however, 
called  upon  to  abstain  from  all  inquiry,  in 
a  case  in  which  the  existence  of  the  law  is 
not  substantively  alleged  in  the  plea  (for 
as  the  House,  it  is  admitted,  cannot  make 
the  law,  the  resolution  declaring  it  is 
only  evidence  of  ita  existence,  and  not  an 
allegation  of  it),  where  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  particular  facts  have  ever  been 
adjudicated  on,  and  where  the  particular 
order,  under  which  the  act  complained  of 
was  done,  is  not  distinctly  brought  within 
the  law  as  said  to  have  been  declared. 

All  this,  however,  has  been  maintained 
upon  the  footing  of  privilege.  It  is  said 
the  Commons  have  declarod  that  they 
have  this  privilege,  and  the  act  has  been 
done  in  the  exercise  of  the  privilege,  but 
a  court  of  law  can  neither  inquire  ?rhether 
they  have  the  privilege,  nor  whether  the 
case  falls  within  it,  because  the  House  of 
Commons  alone  is  to  judge  of  its  own 
privileges:  the  Court,  therefore,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Attorney  General,  has 
"  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  judgment  for 
the  defendants." 

Now  it  will  be  observed  that  one  and  the 
same  reason  in  terms  is  here  assigned 
for  two  widely  differing  conclusions ;  and 
it  may  therefore  well  be  that  the  proposi- 
tion may  have  two  different  senses,  and  be 
true  in  one  though  false  in  the  other.  No 
one  in  the  least  degree  acquainted  with 
the  constitution  of  the  country  will  doubt 
that  in  one  sense  the  House  is  alone  to 
judge  of  its  own  privileges,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  recognised  privilege  the  House 


alone  can  judge  whether  it  has  been 
infringed,  and  how  the  breach  is  to  be 
punished.  This  concession,  however, 
will  not  satisfy  the  advocates  of  privilege, 
nor  the  exigencies  of  the  defendant's  case. 
The  Attorney  General  contends  that  the 
House  is  alone  and  exclusively  judge 
of  its  own  privileges,  in  the  sense  that 
it  alone  is  competent  to  declare  their 
number  and  extent,  and  that  whatever 
the  House  shall  resolve  to  be  a  privilege 
is  by  such  resolution  conclusively  demon- 
strated to  have  been  so  immemozially. 

This  proposition  must  be  tried  by  the 
tests  of '  principle  and  authority.  And, 
first,  it  is  not  immaterial  to  observe  that 
privile^,  though  various  in  their  kinds 
and  efiScte,  are  all  understood  to  be  com- 
prehended within  the  proposition ;  and  I 
at  once  admit  that  no  distinction  can  be 
made;  for  all  privileges  must  be  ulti- 
mately referred  to  the  same  source,  the 
effective  discharge  of  those  duties  which 
by  the  constitution  are  cast  upon  tho 
House  of  Commons.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  obvious  that,  in  effect  and  in  feeling, 
those  privileges  which  become  personal 
immunities  to  individual  members,  and 
those  which  are  public  and  can  be  exer- 
cised only  by  the  whole  body  in  discharge 
of  some  public  duty,  are  very  different ; 
and,  when  we  are  oonsidaring  on  principle 
the  reasonableness  of  the  proposition  con- 
tended for,  it  must  not  be  laid  out  of 
sight  that  the  same  rule  is  to  be  extended  to 
that  which  the  pride,  the  psjssions,  and  the 
self-interest  of  members  may  naturally  be 
temnted  to  extend,  and  to  that  which  the 
whole  body,  for  the  efScient  discharge  of 
its  great  public  duties,  mav  have  thought 
it  requisite  to  demand  of  the  constitu- 
tion. That  this  is  not  an  idle  apprehen- 
sion the  cases  cited  from  the  jcurnals(a)  by 
the  plaintiff's  counsel  abundantiy  demon- 
strate. 

I  next  observe  that  the  power  to  make 
any  new  privilege  has  been,  as  was  neces- 
sary, distinctly  disclaimed ;  the  House,  it 
is  said,  only  acts  judicially  in  declaring 
the  law  of  Parliament.  We  must,  how- 
ever, look  to  the  substance  of  things, 
and,  as  that  cannot  be  done  indirectly 
which  it  IB  unlawful  to  do  direotly,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  the  power  claimed  is  in 
effect  equivalent  to  that  which  is  diS' 
claimed,  a  strong  presumption  at  least  is 
raised  against  the  validity  of  the  claim. 
Now  what,  in  effect,  is  the  right  to  declare 
the  extent  of  privilege  conclusively  but 
irresponsible  and  uncontrollable  power 
to  make  it  P  At  present  we  know,  or  we 
fancy  we  know,  the  limits  of  privilege,  in 
certain  cases  at  least,  for  example,  we 
have  been  taught  that  the  House  of 
Commons  cannot  administer  an  oath  to  a 

(a)  See  above,  pp.  746,  747 nn. 
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witness  (a) ;  let  me  suppose  the  House  to 
resolve  to-morrow  that  it  has  the  power 
to  do  so,  and  that  it  is  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege to  deny  it ;  if  the  Attorney  General's 
argument  be  correct,  that  power  not 
merely  is  thenceforth,  but  from  time 
immemorial  has  been,  inherent  in  the 
House,  and  eveiy  iudge  and  lawyer  must 
forget  all  that  he  has  been  learned  before, 
and  is  forbidden  to  inquire  even  into  the 
previous  acts  or  declarations  of  the  same 
branch  of  the  Legislature  upon  the  same 
subject;  although  the  journals  of  the 
House  might  teem  with  conclusive  proof  ' 
that  no  such  power  existed,  it  woula  not  i 
be  lawful  for  this  Court  to  borrow  light  I 
ftt>m  them  ;  it  must  acquiesce  in  the  new  , 
declaration,  and  deny  its  relief  to  any  ' 
one  suffering  under  it.  Yet  what  would 
be  in  effect  the  result,  but  that  the  House 
would  have  thus  acquired  for  itself  a 
power  which  no  lawyer  could  doubt  it  did 
not  possess  before?  I  have  put  a  case 
drawn  from  within  the  range  of  those 
which  fall  under  the  admitted  province 
of  privilege,  but  the  same  reasoning  will 
apply  to  cases  entirely  unconnected  with 
it,  cases  which  have  really  nothing  to  do 
with  the  duties  and  proceedings  of  the 
House.  It  would  be  easy  to  put  striking 
instances  of  this  kind,  out  they  may  be 
summed  up  at  once,  and  without  the  least 
exaggeration,  in  the  remark,  that  there  is 
nothing  dear  to  us,  our  property,  liberty, 
lives,  or  characters,  which,  if  this  pro- 
position be  true,  is  not  by  the  constitution 
of  the  countiT  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
resolutions  of  a  single  branch  of  the 
Legislature. 

Three  answers,  however,  are  made  to 
such  a  supposition :  first,  it  is  said  that 
paramount  and  irresponsible  power  must 
be  lodged  somewhere,  and  that  it  can  no- 
where be  so  safely  lodged  as  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people ;  secondly, 
that  it  is  not  seemly  to  presume  nor  sound 
to  argue  from  presumea  abuses  of  power 
by  so  august  a  body;  thirdlv,  that  in 
truth  what  has  been  urged  by  way  of 
objection  with  regard  to  the  House  of 
Commons  might  equally  be  said  in  the 
matter  of  contempts  of  this  or  any  other 
court  of  judicature. 

As  to  the  first,  I  would  observe  that,  by 
the  theoiy  of  the  advocates  for  privilege, 
they  cannot  argue  this  as  a  question  of 
power ;  they  limit  themselves  in  terms  to 
jurisdiction,  they  claim  only  an  absolute 
jurisdiction.  I  answer  that  is  in  effect 
uncontrollable  power ;  if  they  reply  by  an 
admission  and  a  justification  of  that  which 
I  object,  they  must  at  least  abandon  their 
disclaimer  of  it,  and  acknowledge  that 
they  do  in  effect  contend  for  the  right 

(a)  See  84  &  85  Vict.  c.  88. 
o    61636. 


not  merely  to  declare,  but  to  make  privi- 
leges. But,  if  they  justify  the  claim  by 
asserting  that  absolute  and  irresponsible 
power  must  be  lodged  somewhere,  and 
that  it  can  nowhere  be  so  safely  lodged 
as  with  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
I  take  leave  respectfully  to  dissent  from 
both  branches  or  the  proposition. 

As  to  the  first,  I  will  not  waste  time  by 
examining  those  extreme  cases  with  re- 
gard even  to  the  entire  Legislature,  in 
which,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
constitution,  even  its  so-called  omni- 
potence is  limited,  cases  wisely  not  spe- 
cified, nor  in  terms  provided  for,  because 
they  are  beyond  the  constitution,  and, 
when  they  unhappily  arise,  resolve  society 
in  its  original  elements.  But,  if  the 
assertion  be  applied  to  any  bod^  in  the 
state,  or  any  court  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  civil  or  criminal,  there  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  which  by 
the  constitution  claims  absolute  power  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  claimed  for 
the  Commons.  EiVery  (question  which 
comes  before  a  court  of  justice  must  be 
one  of  law  or  fact,  and,  as  to  either,  the 
decision  mav  be  wrong  through,  error  or 
corruption,  \mt  our  constitution  has  been 
careful,  almost  to  an  extreme,  in  providing 
the  means  of  correcting  it  in  both  cases, 
and  for  punishing  it  in  judge  or  jury, 
when  it  can  be  traced  to  corruption.  It 
is  true  that,  as  to  errors  in  law,  there 
must  be  some  limit  to  the  series  of  courts 
of  revision,  and  it  is  supposable  that  the 
court  of  last  resort  may  persist  in  the 
error  of  the  original  decision.  But  even 
in  that  extreme  case  the  constitution  fails 
not,  for  the  Parliament  may  then  inter- 
fere (and  has  done  so  in  some  cases)  to 
reverse  and  annul  the  erroneous  decision. 

Denying  as  I  do  the  first  branch  of  the 
proposition,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me, 
and  would  not  comport  with  the  profound 
respect  which  I  feel  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  give  my  reasons  for  doubting 
the  second. 

But  it  is  said,  secondly,  that  the  argu- 
ment is  founded  on  presumed  abuse  of 
power  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
such  an  argument  is  not  sound  in  reason- 
ing, nor  seemly  as  applied  to  so  august  a 
body.  I  agree  that  it  is  not  seemly,  and 
I  disclaim  the  intention  of  using  it ;  yet, 
when  I  am  considering  merely  the  ante- 
cedent reasonableness  of  the  defendant's 
argument,  I  cannot  pretend  to  forget 
what  the  journals  of  the  House  have  been 
shown  to  contain,  nor  to  be  ignorant  that 
it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  irresponsible 
power,  especially  in  the  hands  of  a  large 
Dody,  to  run  to  excess.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  among  those  who  now  claim 
this  power  are  the  men  who  would  be  the 
very  last  to  abuse  it.    Bat  the  truth  is, 

Q  O 
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tixat  the  answer  is  beside  the  question, 
for  the  oases  are  put  merely  to  try  the 
truth  of  an  uniyersal  proposition,  and  by 
the  strictest  rules  of  reasoning  you  may 
apply  even  extreme  cases  to  test  the  truth 
of  such  propositions.  My  opponent  in 
argument  asserts  that  in  all  cases  the 
House  may  declare  conclusively  that  it 
possesses  this  or  that  privilege.  I  deny 
the  truth  of  that,  because,  if  true,  the 
House  would  be  able  to  commit  by  law 
this  or  that  monstrous  act  of  tyranny  or 
injustice;  he  may  in  return  either  deny 
my  assertion,  or  admit  it ;  if  ho  deny  it 
he  will  soon  find  that  he  must  abandon 
his  first  claim  also ;  if  he  admit  it,  then 
my  argument  is,  that,  whether  in  fact  the 
consequence  will  happen  seldom  or  often, 
or  it  may  be  never,  that  cannot  be  law 
from  which  such  a  consequence  may  in 
natural  course  follow. 

To  the  third  answer  I  have  already 
given  the  necessary  reply  in  considering 
the  first.  I  will  only,  in  addition,  point 
out  how  wide  the  distinction  is  between 
the  declaration  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  a  matter  of  privilege,  where  itself  is 
judge  and  party,  and  where  the  law  pro- 
vides no  means  of  revision  in  any  indi- 
vidual case,  and  the  decision,  even  erro- 
neous, even  corrupt,  of  a  court  of  justice 
between  contending  parties.  I  do  not 
forget,  but  reserve  for  another  place,  the 
case  of  committals  for  contempts,  which 
will  be  found,  both  as  regards  the  House 
and  courts  of  justice,  to  fall  more  pro- 
perly under  a  different  consideration. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  and  all  other 
courts  of  law  are  inferior  in  dignity  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  review  its 
decisions.  This  argument  appears  to  me 
founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  several 
particulars ;  first,  in  what  sense  it  is  that 
this  court  is  inferior  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  next,  in  what  sense  the  House 
is  a  court  at  all;  and,  lastly,  in  what 
sense  we  are  now  assuming  to  meddle 
with  any  of  its  decisions.  Vastly  inferior 
as  this  Court  is  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
considered  as  a  body  in  the  State,  and 
amenable  as  its  members  may  be  for  ill 
conduct  in  their  office  to  its  animadver- 
sions, and  certainly  are  to  its  impeach- 
ment before  the  Lords,  yet,  as  a  court  of 
law,  we  know  no  superior  but  those 
courts  which  may  revise  our  judgments 
for  error ;  and  in  this  respect  there  is  no 
common  term  of  comparison  between  this 
Court  and  the  House.  In  truth,  the 
House  is  not  a  court  of  law  at  all,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  can  alone  be  pro- 
perly applied  here  ;  neither  originally, 
nor  by  appeal,  can  it  decide  a  matter  in 
litigation  between  two  parties ;  it  has  no 
means  of  doing  so;    it  claims  no  such 


power ;  powers  of  inquiry  and  of  accusa- 
tion it  has,  but  it  decides  nothing  judi- 
cially, except  where  it  is  itself  a  parly,  in 
the  case  of  contempts.  As  to  them  no 
question  of  degree  arises  between  courts ; 
and,  in  the  only  sense,  therefore,  in  which 
this  argument  would  be  of  weight,  it  does 
not  apply.  In  any  other  sense  the  argu- 
ment is  of  no  force.  Considered  merely 
as  resolutions  or  acts,  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  this  Court  is  to  be  rostraiiied  by  the 
dignity  or  the  power  of  any  body,  how- 
ever exalted,  from  fearlessly,  though  re- 
spectfully, examining  their  reasonable- 
ness and  justice,  where  the  rights  of  third 
persons,  in  litigation  before  us,  depend 
upon  their  validity.  But  I  deny  that  this 
inquiry  tends  to  the  rcTcrsal  of  any  de- 
cision of  the  House ;  the  general  resolu- 
tion and  the  res  judicanda  are  not  iden- 
tical ;  the  House  of  Commons  has  never 
decided  upon  the  fact  on  which  the  plain- 
tiff tendered  an  issue  ;  that  argument 
will  be  found  by-and-by  to  apply  to  the 
cases  of  committal  for  contempt,  but  it 
has  no  place  in  the  consideration  imme- 
diately before  me. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  must  be  exclusive,  because 
it  proceeds  not  by  the  common  law,  of 
which  alone  we  are  cognisant,  but  by  a 
different  law,  the  parliamentary  law,  of 
which  we  are  wholly  ignorant.  I  cannot 
think  that  this  ar^ment  is  entitled  to 
much  weight.  It  is  every  day'-s  practice 
with  us  to  decide  cases  which  turn  upon 
the  laws  of  foreign  countries,  or  the  laws 
administered  in  courts  of  peculiar  juris- 
diction in  this  country.  Of  these  we  have 
no  judicial  knowledge ;  but  we  acquire 
the  necessary  knowledge  by  evidence; 
and  it  is  not  denied  that,  where  in  a  cause 
the  question  of  privilege  ariaes  inciden- 
tally, this  Court  must  take  notice  of  it, 
and  inquire  into  its  existence  and  extent. 
What,  therefore,  it  must  do  in  some  cases 
where  the  same  difficulty  exists,  there 
can  be  no  moral  impossibility  on  that 
account  of  its  doing  in  all. 

This  objection,  however,  leads  me  to 
observe  iihat  cases  of  privilege  so  called 
will  often  arise,  where  the  question  will 
be,  not  merely  whether  the  privilege  does 
exist,  but  whether  the  claim  made  can  bo 
reduced  at  all  under  any  true  definition 
of  privilege.  Privilege,  if  it  be  anything 
but  the  mere  declaration  of  the  present 
will  of  the  body  claiming  it,  must  be 
capable  of  some  general  fixed  definition, 
however  it  may  vary. in  degrees  in  dif- 
ferent  bodies.  'No  lawyer,  I  suppose,  now 
supports  the  doctrine  of  BlaclcaUme^iai 
that  the  dignity  of  the  Houses  and  their 
independence  are  in  great  measure  pre- 

(a)  1  Bl.  Gomm.  164. 
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eerved  by  keeping  their  privileges  inde- 
finite. But  of  privilege  in  the  general  we 
must  be  competent  to  form  some  opinion, 
because  we  have  from  time  to  time  to  deal 
with  our  own  privileges.  Let  me  sup- 
pose, by  way  of  illustration,  an  extreme 
case ;  the  Hoose  of  Commons  resolves 
that  anyone  wearing  a  dress  of  a  par- 
ticular manufacture  is  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  orders  the  arrest  of  such 
persons  by  the  constable  of  the  parish. 
An  arrest  is  made  and  action  brought,  to 
which  the  order  of  the  House  is  pleaded 
as  a  justification.  The  Attorney  Qeneral 
has  said  that  it  is  always  a  question  of 
privilege,  when  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  House  has  power  to  order  the  act 
complained  of  to  be  done ;  and  that  this 
question  arises  directly,  whenever  it  ap- 
pears by  the  record  that  the  action  is  for 
that  which  the  House  has  ordered  to  be 
done.  In  such  a  case  as  the  one  supposed 
the  plaintififs  counsel  would  insist  on  the 
distinction  between  power  and  privilege, 
and  no  lawyer  can  seriously  doubt  that 
it  exists  ;  but  the  argument  confounds 
them,  and  forbids  us  to  inquire  in  any 
particular  case  whether  it  i^anges  under 
the  one  or  the  other.  I  can  find  no  prin- 
ciple which  sanctions  this. 

1  proceed  now  to  examine  a  few,  and 
but  a  few,  of  the  very  numerous  autho- 
rities cited  on  this  question.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  at  all  necessary  to  go  through 
many,  for,  whatever  may  be  the  weight  of 
instances  of  acquiescence  by  individuals 
in  the  acts  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
generally  speaking,  I  consider  it  to  be 
little  or  none,  it  is  not  so  as  between  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature. The  House  has  for  centuries  been 
feelingly  alive  upon  questions  of  privi- 
lege ;  and  for  centuries  it  has  been  the 
most  powerful  body  in  the  State  ;  if,  there- 
fore, I  find  in  several  well  considered 
cases  the  courts  disclaiming  to  be  bound 
by  the  resolutions  of  the  House  as  to  their 
privileges,  and  actually  adjudicating  upon 
them,  without  any  or  only  with  ineffectual 
remonstrance,  I  cannot  but  think  such 
instances  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect, 
and  to  be  of  quite  sufficient  force  to  esta- 
blish a  proposition  which  in  itself  is  so 
consonant  to  reason. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  in  many  of 
the  cases  alluded  to  the  question  of  privi- 
lege has  arisen  incidentaltv  only,  and  that 
in  such,  ex  neceseitaie,  the  courts  have 
interfered.  In  what  sense  **  incidentMiy  " 
is  here  used  has  been  often  asked  and 
never  as  yet  quite  satisfactorily  answered ; 
in  what  sense  a  greater  necessity  exists  in 
the  one  case  than  the  other  has  not  been 
made  out.  The  cases  of  habeas  corpus  are 
generally  put  as  instances  where  the  ques- 
tion arises  directly.    Let  me  suppose  the 


return  to  state  a  commitment  by  the 
Speaker  under  a  resolution  of  the  House 
ordering  the  party  to  capital  pimishment 
for  a  larceny  committed;  it  wiU  hardly 
be  said  that  a  stronger  case  of  necessity 
to  interfere  could  be  supposed,  and  yet 
it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  question  of  privilege  or  power, 
between  which  the  argument  for  the  de- 
fendants makes  no  difference,  would  arise 
directly.  A  case,  therefore,  may  be  sup- 
posed  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
mterfere,  even  where  the  so  doing  would 
be  a  direct  adjudication  upon  the  act  of 
the  House.  It  should  seem,  then,  that 
some  other  test  must  be  applied  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  sense  it  is  true  that  the 
House  can  alone  declare  and  adjudicate 
upon  its  own  privileges. 

I  venture,  with  great  diffidence,  to  sub- 
mit the  view  which  I  have  taken  on  these 
embarrassing  questions,  not  as  claiining 
the  suspicious  merit  of  novelty,  but  as  one 
which  wiU  at  least  remove  all  difficulties 
in  theory,  and  be  found,  I  believe,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  general  course  of 
authorities.  I  say  general  course;  for, 
during  so  long  a  series,  carried  through 
times  so  differing  in  political  bias,  and 
between  such  paries  as  either  House  of 
Parliament  on  the  one  side,  and  the  courts 
of  law,  individual  judges,  or  litigant 
suitors,  on  the  other,  it  would  bo  quite 
idle  to  expect  that  any  one  imiform  prin- 
ciple should  be  found  to  have  invariably 
prevailed.  In  the  first  place,  I  apprehend 
that  the  question  of  privilege  arises  directly 
wherever  the  House  has  adjudicated  upon 
the  very  fact  between  the  parties,  and 
there  only:  wherever  this  appears,  and 
the  case  may  be  one  of  privilege,  no  court 
ought  to  inquire  whether  the  House  has 
adjudicated  properly  or  not ;  but  whether 
directly  arising  or  not,  a  court  of  law  I 
conceive  must  take  notice  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  privilege  and  power;  and 
where  the  act  has  not  been  done  within 
the  House  (for  of  no  act  there  done  can 
any  tribunal,  in  my  opinion,  take  cogni- 
sance but  the  House  itself), (a)  and  is 
clearly  of  a  nature  transcending  the  legal 
limits  of  privilege,  it  will  proceed  against 
the  doer  as  a  transgressor  of  the  law. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  the  cases  in 
which,  on  the  return  to  a  habeas  corpus,  it 
appears  that  the  House  has  committed  for 
a  contempt  in  the  breach  of  its  privileges, 
I  subscribe  entirely  to  the  decisions,  and 
I  agree  also  with  the  dicta  which  in  some 
of  them  the  Court  has  thrown  out  on  sup- 
posed extreme  cases.  In  every  one  of 
these  cases  the  House  has  actually  adjudi- 
cated on  the  very  point  raised  in  the 
return,  and  the  committal  is  in  execution 

(a)  See  above,  pp.  854,  921. 
GO  2 
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of  its  jadffment.  In  all  of  them  the  war- 
rant, or  order,  has  set  ont  that  which  on 
the  face  of  it  either  clearly  is,  or  may  be, 
a  breach  of  privilege,  or  ib  has  contented 
itself  with  stating  the  party  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a  contempt  without  specifying 
the  nature  of  it  or  the  acts  constituting  it. 
Brass  Crosby's  ca6e(a)  is  an  instance  of  the 
former ;  Lord  Shaftesbury* s(b)  of  the  latter. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  imma- 
terial on  the  present  question,  which  is 
one  of  jurisdiction  only.  Although  in  the 
case  of  an  inferior  court,  over  which  this 
Court  exercises  a  power  of  revision  and 
control  even  in  matters  directly  within 
their  cognizance,  it  will  require  to  see  the 
cause  of  committal  in  the  warrant,  yet, 
with  regard  to  courts  of  so  high  a  di^nit^ 
as  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  if  an  adjudi- 
cation be  stated,  generally  for  a  contempt, 
as  contempts  are  clearly  within  their  cog- 
nizance, a  respectful  and  a  reasonable  in* 
tendment  will  be  made  that  the  particular 
facts,  on  which  the  committal  in  question 
has  proceeded,  warranted  it  in  point  of 
jurisdiction ;  for  the  propriety  of  the  ad- 
judication, that  being  assumed,  would  of 
course  not  be  to  be  inquired  into.  But  in 
both  cases  the  principle  of  the  decision  is, 
that  there  has  been  an  adjudication  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  Thus  in 
the  former,  De  Grey,  G.J.,  says^c) : — 

"  When  the  Hoatse  of  Commons  adjudge  any- 
thing to  be  a  contempt,  or  a  breach  of  privilege, 
their  adjudication  is  a  conyiction,  and  their 
commitment  in  consequence,  is  execution  ;  and 
no  court  can  discharge  or  bail  a  person  that  is 
in  execution  by  the  judgment  of  nny  other 
court.  The  House  of  Commons  therefore  hav- 
ing an  authority  to  commit,  and  that  commit- 
ment being  an  execution,  the  question  is,  what 
can  this  Court  do  ?  It  can  do  nothing  when  a 
person  is  in  execution,  by  the  judgment  of  a 
court  having  a  competent  jurisdiction ;  in  such 
case,  this  Court  is  not  a  court  of  appeal.*' 

And  in  the  latter,  in  which  the  main 
contest  was  on  the  generality  of  the  order 
of  the  Lords,  Eat?w/or(i,  C.  J.,  8ays((i) : — 

"  The  commitment  in  this  case  is  not  for  safe 
custody,  but  he  is  in  execution  on  the  judgment 
given  by  the  Lords  for  the  contempt,  and  there- 
fore if  he  be  bailed  he  "will  be  delivered  out  of 
execution ;  because  for  a  contempt  in  facie  curia 
there  is  no  other  judgment  or  execution." 

The  same  principle  will  explain  and 
justify  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  by  different  judges  from  time  to 
time  with  regard  to  supposed  cases,  even 
of  direct  adjudication;   and,  if  it  should 

(a)  8  Wils.  188;  S.C.  2  W.  Bl.  754  ;  19  St. 
Tr.  1 138. 

(6)  1  Mod.  144;  S.C.  »  Keb.  792;  1  Freem. 
453  ;  6  St.  Tr.  1269. 

(c)  3  Wils.  199  ;  19  St.  Tr.  1148. 

(d)  1  Mod.  158. 


appear  that  the  vice  objected  to  the  pro- 
ceeding is  not  of  improper  decision  or 
excess  of  punishment,  but  a  total  want  of 
jurisdiction,  in  other  words,  where  it  is 
contended  that  either  House  has  not  acted 
in  the  exercise  of  a  privilege,  but  in  the 
usurpation  of  a  power,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  tbe  same  judges,  who  were  most 
cautious  in  refraining  from  interfering 
with  privilege  properly  so  called,  would 
have  asserted  tne  right  of  the  Court  to 
restrain  the  undue  exercise  of  power.  The 
fact  of  adjudication  then  has  no  weight, 
because  the  court  adjudging  had  no  juris- 
diction. Many  such  instances  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  argument.  I  pass  over 
the  luminous,  and,  as  I  think,  still  un- 
answered judgment  of  Lord  Holt,  in 
Begina  v.  Paty,{a)  which  is  bottamed  on 
this  principle ;  but  I  will  cite,  by  way  of 
illustration,  the  dicta  of  Lord  Kenyon  and 
Lord  Ellenborough,  whom  I  select,  not 
only  for  their  pre-eminent  individual 
authority,  but  also  because  I  can  cite  from 
their  judgments  in  cases  in  which  they 
were  with  a  firm  and  favourable  hand  up- 
holding the  just  privileges  of  the  Com- 
mons. And  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that 
the  distinction  was  even  then  present  to 
their  minds. 

Lord  Kenyon,  in  Rex  v.  Wright, (b)  after 
baying— 

**  this  is  a  proceeding  by  one  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  therefore  we  cannot  inquire  into  it," 

immediately  qualifies  the  generality  of 
that  remark,  by  adding, 

"  I  do  not  say  that  cases  may  not  be  put  in 
which  we  would  inquire,  whetker  or  not  the 
House  of  Commons  were  justified  in  any  parti- 
cular measure ;  if,  for  instance,  they  were  to 
send  their  serjeant-at-arms  to  arrest  a  counsel 
here,  who  was  arguing  a  case  between  two  indi- 
viduals, or  to  grant  an  injunction  to  «tay  the 
proceedings  here  in  a  common  action,  un- 
doubtedly we  should  pay  no  attention  to  it." 

In  each  ciise  here  supposed,  there  would 
have  been  a  direct  adjudication  upon  the 
very  matter,  and  in  each  there  would  have 
been  a  claim  of  privilege;  but  the  facts 
would  have  raisea  the  preliminary  ques- 
tion, whether  privilege  or  not :  into  that 
inquiry  Lord  Kenyon  would  have  felt  him- 
self bound  to  enter;  and  when  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no  such 
privilege,  the  fact  of  adjudication  would 
nave  become  immaterial. 

So  in  the  most  learned  and  able  argu- 
ment of  Holroyd  in  Burdett  v.  Ahboi,(c) 
when  he  had  put  a  case  of  the  Speaker 
issuing  his  warrant  by  the  direction  of 


(a)  2  Ld.  Raym.  1012. 
ments,"  &c.  cited  above. 
(6)  8  T.R.  296. 
(c)  14  East,  128. 
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the  Hbnse  to  pnt  a  man  to  death,  Lord 
EUenhorough  interposed  thns : — 

**  The  question  iu  all  cases  would  be  whether 
the  Houfie  of  Commons  were  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  issuing 
a  warrant  to  do  the  act.  You  are  putting  an 
extravagant  case.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
exercise  of  a  general  criminal  jurisdiction  is 
any  part  of  their  privileges.  When  that  case 
occurs,  which  it  never  will,  the  quention  would 
he  whether  they  had  general  jurisdiction  to 
issue  such  an  order ;  and  no  donbt  the  courts  of 
justice  would  do  their  duty." 

This  case  again  supposes  an  adiudica- 
tion,  but  can  language  be  more  clear  to 
show  the  nndoubtinff  opinion  of  that  great 
judge,  that  it  would  have  been  still  open 
to  this  Court  to  inquire  into  the  juris- 
diction of  the  House;  and  can  any  one 
seriously  believe  that  the  fact  of  a  pre- 
yious  declaration  by  the  House,  that  they 
had  such  jurisdiction,  would  have  been 
considered  by  him  as  shutting  up  that 
inquiry  P 

Again,  the  same  principle  relieves  me 
from  all  difficulty  as  to  cases  where,  at 
first  sight,  the  question  appears  to  arise 
less  directly,  but  where  still  the  court  of 
law  would  have  to  determine  the  case 
before  it  upon  facts  already  directly 
adjudicated  upon  by  the  House.  Such 
was  the  celebrated  case  of  Burdett  v. 
Abbot f{a)  in  the  decision  of  which  I  most 
heartily  concur.  There  the  action  was 
trespass  qua/re  davsum  fregit,  and  assault 
and  false  imprisonment ;  but  the  defence 
was  a  procedure  in  execution  of  a  sen- 
tence of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  that 
sentence  were  pronounced  by  a  competent 
court,  it  warranted  all  that  was  done ; 
the  only  question  that  could  be  made 
upon  any  principle  of  law  was  the  com- 
petency of  the  adjudicating  court:  and, 
the  competency  of  the  House  to  commit 
for  a  contempt  being  not  seriously 
doubted,  there  was  a  direct  adjudication, 
into  the  propriety  of  which  this  Court 
would  not  inquire.  It  could  not  inquire 
into  it  without  trying  over  again  what 
had  already  been  decided  in  the  Houne, 
i.e.,  whether  Sir  Francvt  Burdett  had  been 
guilty  of  a  contempt ;  but  this  would 
have  been  contraiy  to  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  law.  lliat  this  was  the  true 
principle  of  decision  may  be  seen  most 
simply  from  the  narrow  question  put  to 
the  judges  by  the  Lords,  and  the  short 
judgment  of  Lord  Eldon,  when  the  case 
came  before  the  House  on  writ  of  error. (6) 

Neither  have  I  any  difficulty  with  any 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  question  arises 
upon  any  thing  said  or  done  in  the  House. 
In  point  of  reasoning,  it  needed  not  the 

(a)  U  East,  1. 

(6)  5  Dow,  199,  200. 


authoritative  declaration  of  the  Bill  of 
Bights  to  protect  the  freedom  of  speech, 
the  debates  or  proceedings  in  Parliament, 
from    impeachment  or    question   in  any 

Slace  out  of  Parliament ;  and  that  the 
[ouse  should  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
to  regulate  the  course  of  its  own  proceed- 
ings, and  animadvert  upon  any  conduct 
there  in  violation  of  its  rules,  or  deroga- 
tion from  its  dignity,  stands  upon  the 
clearest  grounds  of  necessity,  (a)  The  ar- 
gument, therefore,  with  which  we  were 
pressed,  that  if  the  defendants  were  liable 
to  this  action,  the  Speaker  who  signed 
the  order  for  printing,  and  the  members 
who  concurrea  in  the  resolutions,  must 
be  equally  liable  to  bo  tried,  on  the  ordi- 
nary principle  of  master  and  servant,  has 
no  foundation.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to 
dwell  on  a  distinction  so  well  established  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  no  conclusion  in 
favour  of  the  defendant's  can  be  drawn 
from  the  immunity  of  the  Speaker  or  the 
members  in  respect  of  anything,  done  by 
them  in  the  House,  which  occasioned  thq[ 
publication  of  the  libel  complained  of, 
without.  The  order  may  be  illegal,  and 
therefore  no  justification  to  him  who  acts 
on  it  ¥rithont ;  and  yet  the  courts  of  law 
may  be  unable  to  penetrate  the  walls  of 
the  House,  and  give  redress  for  anything 
done  within:  just  as  the  individual  who 
executed  an  illegal  order  of  the  monarch 
would  be  responsible,  although  the  con* 
stitution  would  allow  of  no  proceeding 
against  the  monarch  himself. 

And  now,  having  made  these  limitations 
clear,  I  would  ask  whether,  subject  to 
them,  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  courts  to 
inquire  into  questions  of  privilege,  a 
practice,  considering  all  toe  circum- 
stances, prevailing  with  remarkable  uni- 
formity, and  traced  from  very  early 
periods  P  It  would  be  impossible  for  mo 
within  any  reasonable  limits  to  go  through 
the  series  of  recorded  cases,  and,  after 
the  judgments  already  pronounced,  must 
be  quite  unnecessary,  although  to  specify 
only  a  few  may  seem  as  if  they  alone 
were  relied  on.  The  case  of  Donne  v. 
WdUhe,  12  Ed.  4,(ft)  and  of  3yverY.  Gosyn(c) 
in  the  same  year  and  same  book,  are 
important,  as  showing  that  at  that  early 
period,  when  the  euperaedeaa  of  a  cause 
was  to  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  par- 
liamentary privilege,  the  inquiry  was  left 
to  the  judges  of  the  court  in  which  the 
cause  itself  was  pending.  In  both  in- 
stances the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  take 


(a)  Cited  by  Stephen,  J.,  in  Bradlaugk  v. 
Gosset,  12  Q.B.D.  279.  See  also  above,  pp.  854, 
889  921. 

(6)  1  Hats.  Pr.  41 ;  Prynne's  R€gi8t.*4,  752. 

(c)  1  Hats.  Pr.  42 ;  Prynne*«  Begist.  4, 757. 
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to  cotmsol  the  judges  of  either  bench,  and, 
finding  "quod  non  habetnr  nee  nnqnam 
habebatur  Udie  conettetudo  "  as  that  relied 
on  for  the  supersedeas,  disallow  it,  and 
order  the  defendant  to  answer  to  the 
declaration. 

Ferrers'  case,  (a)  in  the  reign  of  Henrif  8, 
is  noticed  by  Mi*.  HaiseU,  p.  53,  as  being 
the  first  instance  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  took  upon  themselves  to  vindi- 
cate their  privilege  of  freedom  from  ar- 
rest, (&)  and,  when  that  case  is  read  at 
length,  one  cannot  but  observe  indications 
of  their  proceeding,  as  if  in  the  exercise  of 
an  untried  power,  with  uncertain  and 
somewhat  inconsistent  steps.  The  House 
is  inflamed  by  the  imprisonment  and 
detention  of  their  member,  and  the  violent 
resistance  to  the  Serjeant,  but  what  is 
their  first  step  P  They  all  retire  to  the 
Upper  House,  the  Speaker  states  their 
grievance,  the  Chancellor  and  the  judges 
consider  the  matter,  and,  '*  judging  the 
contempt  to  be  very  great,"  refer  **  the 
punishment  thereof  to  the  order  of  the 
Commons'  House."  Then,  the  member 
being  relieved,  and  the  ofionders  against 
privilege  having  submitted  and  been 
punished,  an  Act  of  Parliament  passes, 
after  long  debate,  touching  the  member's 
debt(c) ;  the  King  cpmes  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  descants  in  larffe  terms  upon 
their  privileges,  founding  himself  on  the 
information  of  his  learned  council,  and 
the  whole  is  concluded  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  "very  gravely"  declaring — 

*'  his  opinion,  confirifiing  by  diyers  reasons  all 
that  the  King  had  said." 

Dyer 9  who  in  an  Anonymous  case,(i)  in 
Moore,  p.  67,  states  the  law  as  to  one  of 
the  privileges  of  Parliament,  refers  to  this 
case,  saying : — 

"  and  80  it  was  held  by  the  sages  of  the  law  in 
the  case  of  one  Ferrers  in  the  time  of  Henry  8." 

Cases  and  language  such  as  the  preced- 
ing seem  to  me  to  furnish  the  key  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  expressions  to  be 
found  in  Thorp's  case,(e)  and  the  4  Inst.,(/) 
on  which  so  much  reliance  has  been 
placed  by    the    defendants.     When   the 


(a)  1  Hats.  Pr.  58  ;  Holinsbed's  Chronicle,  2, 
955. 

(6)  And  see  Prynne's  Begist.  4,  858. 

{cS  To  preyent  the  creditor  from  ultimately 
losing  his  demand.    See  above,  p.  781. 

(<i)  Moore,  57.  "  Dyer's  observation,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  sages  of  the  law,  accordinj^  to 
him,  is  against  the  enforcement  of  the  privilege 
in  this  case,  which  he  says  was  '  minus  just.' 
And  see  Prynne,  Regist.  4,  861.  See  also  Hats. 
Pr.  58."— (Note  in  9  A.  &  E.  235.) 

(e)  1  Hats.  Pr.  28;  Bot.  Pari.  5,  239;  13 
Rap.  63  ;  Bohun,  Pari.  Deb.  276,  277. 

(/)  4  Inst  15. 


judges  in  that  case  speak  of  ''a  High 
Court  of  Parliament," — 

'*  so  high  and  mighty  in  its  nature,  that  it  may 
make  law,  and  that  that  is  law,  it  may  make  no 
law,"— 

they  cannot  truly  be  speaking  of  either  or 
both  Houses ;  and  when  they  say, — 

**  that  the  determination  and  knowledge  of  that 
privilege  belongeth  to  the  Lords  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  not  to  the  justices  "— 

it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  general 
course  of  authorities  to  suppose  they 
meant  to  represent  themselves  as  really 
ignorant  of  tne  law  of  parliamentaiy  pri- 
vilege, and  also  with  their  going  on 
immediately  to  inform  the  Lords  as  to 
the  course  adopted  with  regard  to  parlia- 
mentary privilege  in  the  Courts  oelow. 
The  question  indeed  was  one  of  privilege 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  the  person  of 
the  Duke  of  York  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Speaker  on  the  other ;  and  the  judges, 
aavisers  of  the  peers  as  to  all  matters  of 
common  law,  decline  to  adviso  the  Lords 
how  to  decide  that  question  there,  and 
this,  considering  the  times,  and  the  power 
of  one  of  the  litigants,  with  no  very 
blamcable  reserve  ;  at  the  same  time  they 
inform  them  of  their  own  course  of 
decision  in  such  cases  arising  in  their 
own  courts  below. 

Benyon  v.  EveUfn(a)  has  been  so  much 
discussed    daring    the  agitation  of   this 

?uestion  that  I  shall  only  refer  to  it.  But 
was  indeed  surprised  to  find  it  treated 
in  the  argument  as  bearing  very  lightly 
on  the  question,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  therein  characterised  as 
a  mere  idle  display  of  learning,  unneces- 
sary to  the  decision  of  the  cause.  That 
indeed  was  not  a  case  in  which  the  House 
took  any  part,  and  the  privilege  was 
sought  to  be  used  against  the  member ; 
but  how  these  circumstances  detract  from 
the  effect  of  that  decision  as  showing  the 
constant  interference  of  the  courts  of  law 
in  questions  of  privilege,  I  do  not  under- 
stand. If  indeed  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  cases  there  relied  on  are  unfairly 
selected,  or  unfaithfully  rei)orted,  or  if 
any  sound  distinction  can  be  shown  be- 
tween the  free  discussion  of  one  branch 
of  the  privilege  of  the  House  and  that  of 
another,  the  judgment  there  may  not 
press  upon  the  defendants :  if  these  cannot 
be  shown,  and  it  was  not  attempted  in  the 
argument,  it  is  all  but  decisive  of  the 
question. 

The  great  case  of  Ashby  v.  WhUe,(!b)  de- 
cided 1^  the  Court  of  last  resort,  uid  the 
modem  but  well-considered  cases  in  Chan- 

(a)  Sir  O.  Bridgman's  Judgments,  384. 
(5)  2  Ld.  Raym.  938;    8.C.   Holt,  524;   6 
Mod.  45. 
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eery  of  Mr.  Long  Welle8l0v(a)  and  Mr. 
Lechmere  C1ia/rUon,{h)  ore  all  that  I  will 
farther  mention ;  and  I  will  only  mention 
them  by  name.  Indeed,  with  the  opinion 
which  1  have  upon  the  state  of  the  autho- 
rities on  this  question,  I  seem  to  myself 
to  haye  dwelt  longer  than  I  ou^ht  to  haye 
done  on  this  part  of  the  case.  Limiting  the 
interference  of  the  courts  of  law  with  the 

rWileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
haye  done  in  the  earlier  part  of  my 
remarks,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  quite 
unquestionable. 

The  less  important  question  raised  by 
the  plea,  but  still  a  cardinal  one  to  the 
decision  of  the  case,  remains  to  bo  con- 
sidered as  shortly  as  I  can.  Has  the 
House  of  Commons  the  priyilege  of  pub- 
lishing and  selling  indiscriminately  to  the 
public  whateyer  it  orders  to  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  members?  Or,  con- 
ceding the  resolution  and  order  just 
stated  to  be  identical  in  effect  with  the 
resolution  of  uncertain  date  stated  at  the 
end  of  the  plea  ^which  yet,  considering 
their  language,  is  a  wide  concession  to 
make),  is  tho  power  of  publishing  such  of 
its  yotes,  reports,  and  proceedings,  as  it 
shall  deem  necessary  or  conduciye  to  the 
public  interests,  an  essential  incident  to 
the  constitutional  functions  of  the 'Com- 
mons* House  of  Parliament  P 

The  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who 
assert  it ;  and,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
cause,  the  proof  must  go  to  the  whole  of 
the  proposition :  its  truth  as  to  the  yotes. 
or  eyen  as  to  some  of  its  proceedings,  will 
not  suffice.  Now  we  haye  been  referred  to 
the  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pub- 
lication of  Printed  Papers,  and  with  some 
emphasis  we  haye  been  informed  of  the 
names  of  the  indiyidual  members.  The 
industry  displayed  in  the  former,  and  the 
well-known  learning  and  ability  of  the 
latter,  are  such,  that  we  may  safely  say. 


i^a)  WeUesiey  y.  Beaufort^  2  Buss.  &  My. 
6.39;  S.C.  2  8t.  Tr.  N.S.  911. 

(6)  In  re  the  Ludlow  Charities^  2  My.  &  Cr. 
816.  "  In  March  1815,  Lord  Cochnme,  being  in 
the  King's  Bench  Prison  under  sentence  for  con- 
spiracy, escaped  and  went  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons daring  the  session  of  Parliament,  but  not 
while  the  House  was  assembled.  He  was  there 
retaken  by  the  Marshal.  Lord  Cochrane  was  at 
that  time,  and  before  the  escape,  a  member  of  the 
House.  The  Marshal  stated  the  facts  in  a  letter 
to  the  Speaker,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
oomjinittee  of  privileges,  who  reported  that  they 
found  nothing  in  the  journals  to  guide  them ; 
but  'that,  under  the  particular  circumstances 
given  in  evidence,  it  does  not  appear  to  your 
committee  that  the  privileges  of  Parliament  have 
been  violated,  so  as  to  c^  for  the  interposition 
of  the  House  by  any  proceedings  against  the 
Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench.'  March  23rd, 
1815.  1  Hats.  Pr.  278.  Appendix,  No.  5,  4th 
ed.  1818."— (Note  in  9  A.  &  B.  237.) 


if  the   proposition  has  not  been  demon- 
strated, it  cannot  be. 

Si  Pergama  dextr& 
Defendi  possent,  etiam  hILc  defensa  fuissent.(a) 

One  thing  is  remarkable  in  this  contro- 
yersy.  The  priyileges  of  Parliament  at 
different  periods  haye  engaged  largely  tho 
attention  of  political  writers,  and  Parlia- 
ment has  neyer  wanted  zealous  assertors 
to  enumerate  them;  and  no  one  can 
doubt  of  the  extreme  importance  of  this 
branch  of  them,  if  it  had  oyer  existed.  I 
look  to  the  report  for  authorities  of  this 
class,  and  I  find  it  a  perfect  blank.  If 
anything  could  be  added  to  that  report, 
the  argument  for  the  defendants,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  would  haye  supplied  it; 
that  is  equally  a  blank  on  this  head. 
Nor  am  I  able,  and  my  brother  FaUeson^Q)) 
with  far  wider  research,  tells  us  that  he 
is  not  able,  to  supply  any  authority  to  this 
effect.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  in 
any  manner  consistently  with  its  being  a 
recognised  priyilege.  General  acquies- 
cence might  explain  why  there  was  no 
case  to  bo  found  in  support  of  it ;  but  for 
the  very  same  reason  one  should  hayo 
expectea  to  haye  found  it  enumerated  in 
some  or  all  of  the  text  writers  who  haye 
had  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  priyilege. 

But,  if  not  to  be  found  in  such  works, 
nor  eyidenced  by  any  resolution  of  the 
House  prior  to  that  of  1837,  does  it  stand 
more  securely  on  the  testimony  of  the 
journals  and  proceedings  of  the  House  P 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  journals 
present  evidence  of  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  publication  ;  the  question  is, 
whether,  all  things  considered,  and  spe- 
cially the  nature  of  the  right  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  imperfect  state  of  the  early 
journals  on  the  other,  it  is  sufficient  in 
reason  to  establish  its  existence.  For 
about  the  first  century  of  the  journals, 
from  1547  to  1641,  nothing  appears  on 
the  subject ;  but  the  time  and  occasion  of 
the  commencement  of  the  precedents  re- 
lied on,  and  the  early  precedents  them- 
selyes,  are  far  more  unfayourable  to  the 
right  than  the  preyious  want  of  any.  The 
time  is  1641,  the  occasion  the  unhappy 
difference  between  the  Soyereign  and  tne 
House ;  the  precedents  themselyes  direct 
acts  moying  in  and  towards  the  Great 
Bebellion.  Mr.  HaiseXli  closing  his  first 
part,(c)  says  :-- 

'*  If  I  shall  eyer  have  leisure  or  inclination  to 
continue  this  work,  I  shall  think  myself  obliged 
to  pass  over  eveiything  that  occurred  in  the 
Long  Parliament  after  this  unhappy  day  **  (the 
entrance  of  the  King  into  the  House),  '*  and  shall 
collect  only  such  precedents  as  are  to  be  met 

(a)  Virgil,  JSneid  2,  291. 

(6)  See  above,  p.  919. 

(c)  1  Hats.  Pr.  (cd.  1818)  223. 
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with  before  the  4th  of  January-  1641,  and  then  I 
proceed  directly  to  the  Restoration.'' 

And  I  cannot  bat  think  that  this  part  of 
the  defendants'  case  would  have  stood 
better  if  the  same  discretion  had  Raided 
the  industry,  of  those  who  collected  their 
precedents,  and  if  no  reliance  had  been 
placed  on  these  violent  and  irregular  pro- 
ceedings. 

Passing  from  this  inauspicious  opening 
to  the  year  1660,  and  thence  to  the  year 
1836, 1  do  not  doubt  that  in  a  great  many 
instances  the  House  of  Commons  is  shown 
to  have  printed  and  published  votes,  re- 
ports, and  proceedings,  the  votes,  indeed, 
with  considerable  regularity;  but  as  to 
the  first  of  these  the  right  to  publish  is 
undisputed,  and  stands  on  a  ground  which 
leaves  this  question  untouched,  llie  term 
**  proceedings  *'  is  so  vague  that  I  am  un- 
willing to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon 
the  right  as  to  them  generally;  but  no 
doubt  there  are  many  things,  fair^  re- 
ducible under  that  term,  which  the  House 
would  have  the  right  to  publish ;  and,  as 
to  their  reports,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  would  contain  nothing  criminatory 
of  individuals,  so  as  to  raise  no  question 
upon  the  right.  Now,  when  the  neces- 
sary dedactions  are  made  in  respect  of  all 
these  considerations,  and  when,  besides, 
we  allow  for  the  reluctance  which  indi- 
viduals would  have  to  litigation  with  so 
formidable  an  adversary  as  the  House, 
even  where  the  criminating  matter  in  a 
report  was  false,  and  that  it  iwould  be 
doubled  where  the  matter  was  true,  which 
in  many  instances  it  must  in  reason  be 
taken  to  have  been,  the  residuum  of  the 
evidence  which  may  be  fairly  considered 
to  support  the  right  claimed  is  so  small  aa 
entirety  to  fail  in  making  it  out.  We 
have  been  obliged  in  this  case  to  refer  to 
what  looks  like  evidence  in  fact,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  law,  and  evidence  naturally 
bears  with  a  different  weight  on  different 
minds.  I  speak  of  my  own  impression, 
and,  considering  it  merely  as  a  question 
of  evidence,  I  frankly  avow  that  what  has 
here  been  collected  gives  the  claim  to  my 
mind  the  character  much  more  of  usurpa- 
tion than  lawful  privilege. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  necessity,  or  at 
least  a  strong  expediency,  prove  the  exist- 
'  ence  of  the  privilege,  for  they  are  the 
foundation  of  all  privilege. 

These  may  be  essential  to  privilege,  but 
I  must  take  leave  to  deny  that  alone  they 
can  constitute  it.  The  House  of  Commons 
is  sometimes  called  the  grand  inquest  of 
the  nation,  and  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duty  as  such,  who  can  doubt  that  the 
power  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath 
would  be  most  conducive  P  To  the  perfect 
discharge  of  that  duty  who  can  doubt 
that  ia  early  times  it  was  thought  essen- 


tial P  Tet  there  is  nothing  clearer  than 
that  the  House  has  not  that  power,  and 
cannot  by  its  own  resolutions  acquire  it.(a) 
The  author  of  Junius*  letters,  I  think, 
lays  down  a  safer  rule — 

**  To  establish  a  claim  of  privilege  in  either 
House,  and  to  distinguish  original  right  from 
usurpation,  it  must  appear  that  it  is  indispen- 
sabl J  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  duty 
they  are  employed  in,  and  also  that  it  has  been 
uniformly  allowed."    Letter  xliv.(6) 

Were  I  therefore  to  concede  the  neces- 
sity, or  the  strong  expedience,  one  half 
only  of   the  defendant's  case  would  be 
made  out ;  the  objector  would  still  appeal 
to  the  defective  evidence  of  allowance, 
and  the  rule  would  hold  '*  honum  ex  causa 
Integra,  malum  ex  aliqud  parte."    But  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  can  make  that  concession. 
I  will  not  put  this  upon  the  ground  of 
inconsistency  in  the  urging  this  argument 
for  a  body  whose   most  undoubted  and 
exercised  privilege  it  is  to  exclude  the 
public  at  pleasure  from  their  debates ; 
but,  recollecting  the  great  inconvenience 
of  all  injustice,  the  great  advantage  of 
maintaining  the  principle  that  even  public 
benefits  are  not  to  be  purchased  by  a 
violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  indivi- 
duali,  recollecting  how  nearly  all,  if  not 
all,  the  benefit  of  publicity  may  be  se- 
cured, even  when  it  is  confined  to  matter 
not  criminatory,  I  assert  with  the  greatest 
confidence  that  the  balance  even  of  public 
expediency  is   in   favour  of  a    right    of 
publication  restricted  by  the  limits  of  the 
common  law.    What  advantage   derived 
from  publicity  can  be  equal  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  principle,  that  even  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  the  most 
powerful  body  in  the  nation,  the  calumny 
of  individuals  is  forbidden  P  What  benefit 
can  countervail  the    evil    of   a   general 
understanding  that  any  man*s  character 
is  at  the  mercy  of  that  body,  and  that  by 
the  law,  not  merely  by  the  force  of  over- 
bearing power,  but  by  the  rule  of  English 
law,  for  the  sake  of  public  expediency,  he 
may  be  slandered   without   redress  P    I 
desire  to  avoid  language  that  may  have 
the  semblance  of  offence,  but  1  soberly 
ask  the  warmest  advocate  for  this  extended 
privilege,  whether  any  benefit  in  a  land, 
all  the  institutions  of   which   seek    the 
genial    sunshine    of  public  opinion  and 
must  languish  without  it,  can  make  up  for 
the  ii^jury  resulting  from  this,   that  it 
should  be  capable  of  being  said  with  truth, 
the  House  of   Commons  has  become  a 
trader  in  books,  and  claims,  as  privilege, 
a  legal  monopoly  in  slander  P 

If,  then,  I  try  this  claim  by  the  authority 
of  text    writers,  by  the  evidence  of  pre- 

(a)  See  34  &  85  Vict.  c.  88. 

(6)  2,  p.  218,  2nd  ed.  (Woodfall),  1814. 
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cedents,  hj  the  test  of  expedience,  or 
necessity,  it  seems  to  me  in  each  and  all 
of  these  to  be  si^ally  wanting.  I  am, 
therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  our  judgment.  I  oonld  wish 
that  I  had  had  leisure  to  express  my 
reasons  more  concisely,  and  more  clearly. 
I  have  examined  the  question,  however, 
with  an  anxiety  proportionate  to  its  im- 
portance, and  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
responsibility  attaching  to  the  decision, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  entertain  the  least 
doubt  of  its  correctness. 

We  have  been  warned  of  the  danger  of 
a  pui*8uit  after  popularity;  adyice  no 
doubt  tendered  in  a  respectful  and 
friendly  spirit ;  advice  most  useful  where 
needed.  I  trust  that  nothing  we  haye 
said  or  done  can  fairly  lay  us  open  to  the 
imputation  of  needing  it. .  For  myself  I 
am  afraid  to  quote  a  passage  from  the 
eloquent  appeal  of  a  great  predecessor  of 
my  Lord, (a)  lest  any  one  should  suppose 
me  weak  enough  to  be  thinking  of  a 
comparison  with  Lord  Mcmafield;  but  I 
feel  the  distinction  between  the  popular 
favour  that  follows  an  honest  course,  and 
that  which  is  followed  after. 

To  speak  of  a  contempt  of  the  House, 
if  "we  assume  to  decide  this  question 
inconsistently  with  its  determination," 
argues  what  I  should  call,  if  the  language 
had  not  been  used  by  those  whom  I  am 
bound  to  revere,  a  strange  obliquity  of 
understanding.  The  cause  is  before  us  ; 
we  are  sworn  to  decide  it  accordiug  to 
our  notions  of  the  law  ;  we  do  not  bring 
it  here ;  and,  being  here,  a  necessity  is 
laid  upon  us  to  deliver  judgment;  that 
judgment  we  can  receive  at  the  dictation 
of  no  power :  we  may  decide  the  cause 
erroneously ;  but  we  cannot  be  guilty  of 
any  contempt  in  deciding  it  according  to 
our  consciences. 

The  privileges  of  the  House  are  my 
own  privileges,  the  privileges  of  every 
citizen  in  the  land.  I  .tender  them  as 
dearly  as  any  member  possibly  can :  and, 
so  far  from  considering  the  judgment  we 
pronounce  as  invading  them,  I  think  that 
by  setting  them  on  the  foundation  of 
reason,  and  limiting  them  by  the  fences 
of  the  law,  we  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to 
secure  them  from  invasion,  and  root  them 
in  the  affections  of  the  people. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiff.(ft) 


(o)  Lord  Mansfield  in  Bex  v.  Wilkes,  4 
Burr.  2562. 

(6)  "  For  the  judges  of  the  Court  I  feel  the 
most  sincere  respect,  esteem,  and  affection. 
Never  have  there  presided  in  Westminster  Hall 
magistrates  more  devotedly  anxious  to  perform 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  duties  of  their 
high  office.  But  consistently  with  these  feel- 
ings, I  must  say  that  I  concur  in  the  opinion 


FCJSTHEK  PeOCBEDINGS  IN  6BC0ND  ACTION. 

A  wnt  of  inquiry  for  the  assessment  of 
damages  was  issued,  and  the  jury  gave 
(June  13, 1839)  a  verdict  for  lOOZ.,  costs  20». 
i      On  June  18,  1839,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons adopted  the  following  resolutions  : — 

1.  Resolved  :— That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
House  that,  under  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  it  is  not 
expedient  to  adopt  any  proceedings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  staying  the  execution  of  the  judgment. 

2.  Kesolved:— That  the  House,  considering 
the  power  of  publishing  such  of  the  reports, 
votes,  and  proceedings,  as  it  shall  deem  neces- 
sary or  conducive  to  the  public  interests,  an 
essential  incident  to  its  constitutional  functions, 
will  enter  into  the  consideration  of  such  mea- 
sures as  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  for  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
tection of  that  power,  so  soon  as  the  Committee 
shall  have  made  that  full  and  complete  report 
on  this  important  matter,  which  they  have  de- 
clared it  to  be  their  intention  to  make  in  the 
commencement  of  their  second  report."  (a) 

Thibd  Action. 

Stockdale  having  brought  a  third  action(&) 
in  respect  of  another  publication  of  the 

expressed  bj  the  most  eminent  at  the  bar  on 
both  sides  in  politics  that  this  judgment  is 
erroneous." — Lord  Campbeirs  Speeches,  406. 
"All  the  lawyers  of  any  eminence  on  either 
side .  of  the  House  agreed  that  the  judgment 
was  quite  erroneous,  but  there  was  a  great 
difference  among  them  as  to  the  couise  now  to 
be  adopted.  Some  were  for  bringing  a  writ  of 
error,  which  would  have  subjected  the  case  to 
the  House  of  Lords ;  others  were  for  committing 
all  who  should  act  upon  the  judgment  which 
appeared  inconsistent  with  our  appearing  and 
pleading  to  the  action.  I  thought  the  least 
evil  was  to  suffer  the  damages  to  be  paid  in 
this  case,  but  to  act  firmly  on  the  ancient  maxim 
that  the  House  is  the  sole  judge  of  its  own 
privileges  and  in  imitation  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  other  Courts  in  Westminster  Hall 
to  stop  in  a  summary  manner  any  act  that 
might  in  future  be  brought  against  any  of  the 
officers  for  acting  in  obedience  to  our  orders. 
This  view  of  the  case  was  adopted."  —  Lord 
Campbell's  Life,  2,  113.  See,  however.  Lord 
Denman's  Life,  2,  74.  "Story  (Justice)  has 
sent  me,  through  Sumner,  a  complete  appro- 
bation of  our  proceedings  in  re  Stockdale.'* — 
Denman's  Life,  2,  111,  and  Story  on  the.Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  5,  886. 

\^a)  Com.  Joum.,  94,  852. 

(6)  Service  of  process  August  26,  1889  ;  de- 
claration October  26,  1889;  interlocutory  judg- 
ment for  default  of  plea  November  1,  1839  ; 
notice  of  writ  of  inquiry  to  assess  damages  No- 
vember 2,  1839  ;  application  by  sheriff  of  Mid- 
dlesex for  enlarging  time  of  return  to  writ  of 
inquiry  November  8,  1839.- See  Com.  Joum. 
95,  4. 
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alleged  libel  a^rainBt  the  above  defendants, 
who  suffered  judgment  by  default,  and  a 
writ  of  inquiry  having  issued  to  the  sheriff 
of  Middlesex  commanding  him  to  assess 
the  damages, 

November  9  and  11,1839. — A  motiqn  was 
made  by  Kemiedy  for  a  rule  to  show  cause 
why  the  execution  of  the  writ  of  inquiry 
should  not  be  staved  until  the  Court  should 
make  further  order.  The  application  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  sheriflr  of  Middlesex. 
It  was  admitted  that  no  exact  precedent 
could  be  found. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  I  never  heard  of  the 
Court  interfering  at  the  instance  of  a  per- 
soU)  unless  he  is  a  suitor  of  some  kind  or 
other ;  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  may  apply.; 
but  I  do  not  know  what  authority  the 
Court  has  upon  an  application  by  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Court.  The  plaintiff  is 
to  do  as  he  pleases.  What  right  has  the 
Court  to  stop  him  P 

IKennedy :  The  sheriff  might  have  to 
exercise  his  judgment  between  conflicting 
duties  to  the  Court  aud  the  House  of 
Commons.] 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  I  think  in  this  case 
there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  the  Court 
to  interfere,  and  there  must  be  no  rule. 

Rule  refused. 


November  12, 1839.— The  writ  was  exe- 
cuted before  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and 
the  juiy  assessed  the  damages  at  6001. 

The  sheriff  refused  to  return  the. writ 
till,  on  November  18th,  he  was  ruled  to  do 
so  (a);  after  which  he  returned  the  writ, 
and  on  November  23rd  a  fi,  fa,  issued, 
which,  on  November  25th,  the  sheriff  was 
ordered  to  return,  and  returned  accord- 
ingly November  29th,  with  an  indorse- 
ment that  he  had  caused  to  bo  seized 
divers  goods,  Ac.  of  the  defendants  which 
remained  in  his  hands  unsold  for  want 
of  buyers. 

December  2, 1839.--The  plaintiff  then 
lodged  a  writ  of  venditioni  eaeponas  with 
the  sheriff  to  levy  the  damages  with 
costs,  poundage,  &c.,  and  ruled  him  to 
return  that  writ;  and  the  sheriff  (after 
having  obtained  an  extension  of  time 
by  order  of  Littiedcde,  J.)  returned  on 
December  19, 1839,  that  he  had  sold  the 
goods  for  the  money  directed  by  the  writ 
to  be  levied  on  the  judgment,  and  had  the 
money  arising  from  such  sale  before  the 
Queen  at  Westminster  to  be  rendered  to 
the  plaintiff  as  the  writ  commanded. 

December  20,  1839.— The  plaintiff  ap- 

(a)  PkUl  moved  for  the  rule  on  an  affidavit 
of  the  execution  of  the  writ,  and  of  the  refusal 
of  the  sheriff  to  return  it.  Littlsdale,  J.,  after 
tftlring  time  to  consider,  granted  the  role,  making 
it  absolute  in  the  first  instance.  See  8  DowU 
P.C.  297;  S.C.  8  Jnr.  1174. 


plied  at  the  sheriff's  office  for  payment, 
but  was  told  that  the  sheriff  refused  to 
pay  the  money  over. 

The  plaintiff  then  obtained  a  summons 
calling  on  the  sheriff  to  show  cause  beforo 
a  judge  why  he  should  not  pay  over  the 
money. 

December  21  and  28, 18d9.^The  learned 
judge  {PcUtuon,  J.)  heard  the  parties,  and 
refused  to  make  an  order,  being  of  opinion 
that  a  judge  on  summons  had  no  snoh 
authority. 

January  10,  1840.— The  plaintiff  again 
applied  at  the  sheriff's  office  for  payment, 
when  the  sheriff's  deputy  admitted  that 
the  money  had  been  received,  but  said 
that  the  sheriff  declined  paving  it  in  con- 
sequence of  instruotions  as  before  stated. 

January  11,  1840.— On  affidavit  of  these 
facts,  PlaM,  on  the  first  day  of  this  term, 
(Hilary)  obtained  a  rule  calling  on  the  she- 
riff to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  pay  the 
sum  of  622Z.  7«.  2d.  received  by  him  under 
the  vendiH^ni  exponas  to  the  plaintiff.  In 
opposition  to  the  rule,  affidavit  was  made 
that  the  sheriff  had,  on  January  15th, 
been  served  with  the  following  order  of 
the  Insolvent  Debtors*  Court : — 

"  Pursuant  to  the  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Insol- 
vent Debtors  in  England.    Court  for  lielief 
of  Insolyent  Debtors. 
"  On  the  14th  day  of  January  1840. 

"  In  the  matter  of  the  Petition  of  John  Joseph 
Stockdale,  an  insolvent  debtor,  lately  a 
prisoner  in  the  Debtor's  Prison  for  London 
and  Middlesex. 

"  Upon  reading  the  affidavit  of  Samuel 
Chamherlin,  of,  &c.,  whereby  it  appears  to  the 
Court  that  since  the  said  insolvent  debtor  be- 
came entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  sMd  Act  by 
adjadication  made  in  the  matter  of  his  petition, 
he  has  become  entitled  to  certain  moneys  nnder 
a  Jieri  facias  issued  against  the  goods  of 
Messrs.  Hansard  at  the  suit  of  the  said  insolvent 
debtor: 

'*  It  is  ordered,  upon  the  application  of  the 
said  Samuel  Chamberlin,  a  creditor  of  the  said 
insolvent  debtor,  that  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
open  notice  of  this  rule  to  be  given  to  him, 
shall  hold  and  retain  the  said  moneys  till  this 
Court  shall  make  further  order  concerning  the 
same;  and  that  the  said  insolvent  debtor  and 
the  said  sheriff  of  Middlesex  shall  severally,  on 
the  22nd  day  of  January  instant,  peremptorily 
show  cause  to  the  Court  why  the  said  money's, 
or  such  part  thereof  as  the  Court  shall  think  fit 
to  order,  should  not  be  paid,  over  to  the  provi- 
sional assignee  of  the  estate  aud  effects  of  the 
said  insolvent  debtor  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  creditors  of  the  said  insolvent  debtor  en- 
titled to  claim  under  the  judgment  entered  up 
by  order  of  the  Court  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  Act 

"  By  the  Court. 

"  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cooke." 

The  deponent  upon  whom  (on  the  she- 
riff's behalf)  this  order  had  been  served 
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stated  his  belief  that  the  moneys  therein 
mentioned  wore  those  levied  as  above 
stated;  and  he  swore  that  the  affidavit 
was  made  without  colliiBion  with  the 
plaintiff,  defendants,  or  Ohamb€rlm,{a) 

Mr.  Bwrehdl,  agent  for  the  sheriff,  de- 
posed (in  an  affidavit  sworn  January  21st) 
that  he  did  on  that  da^  purchase  **  at  the 
office  for  the  sale  of  paruamenfcary  papers  " 
the  printed  paper  annexed,  which  he  be- 
lieved— 

"  to  have  been  printed  and  published  by  the 
authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
contain  the  official  notification  of  the  votes  and 
proceedings  of  the  said  House." 

And  he  stated  his  belief  that  the  cause 
of  Stochdale  v.  Hanaa/rd  therein  mentioned 
was  the  present  cause,  and  that  the  moneys 
therein  referred  to  were  those  mentioned 
in  the  present  rule. 

The  exhibit  was  a  copy  of  printed  Totes 
and  proceedings  of  January  2l8t,  1840, 
which  contained  the  following  resolutions 
of  the  House : — 

*'  That  it  appears  to  the  House  that  execution 
in  the  cause  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard  has  been 
levied  to  the  amount  of  640/.  by  the  sale  of  the 
property  of  Mes8r8.  Hansard,  in^  contempt  of 
the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  that  such 
money  now  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff 
of  Middlesex. 

**  That  the  said  sheriff  be  ordered  to  refund 
the  sud  amount  forthwith  to  Messrs.  Hansard." 

There  was  also  an  entry  of  a  motion — 

'^That  William  Evans,  Esq.,  and  John 
Wheelton,  Esq.,  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  having 
been  guilty  of  a  contempt  and  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  this  House,  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  this 
Hou9e,  and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his 
warrant  accordingly  ."(6) 


(a)  January  16,  1839.  —  Parliament  reas- 
sembled and  Messrs.  Hansard,  the  defendants, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
stating  the  proceedings  in  this  third  action  down 
to  the  granting  of  this  rule,  and  praying  such 
relief  as  to  the  House  should  seem  meet. 
Thereupon  it  was  ordered,,  that  John  Joseph 
Stockdale,  the  plaintiff,  Thomas  Burton  Howard, 
his  attorney,  William  Evans  and  John  Wheel- 
ton,  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  Thomas  France,  under- 
sheriff,  James  Burchell,  deputy  under-sheriff, 
and  William  Hemp,  sheriffs  bailiff,  should  at- 
tend the  House  on  the  following  day,  bringmg 
all  write,  &c.  with  them.— Com.  Joum.  95,  4,  5. 

January  17,  1889. — Stockdale,  the  plaintiff, 
attending  the  House  of  Commons  according  to 
order,  it  was  resolved  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
a  high  contempt  and  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House,  and  he  was  committed. — Com. 
Joum.  95,  11. 

January  20,  1839. —  Stockdale  presented  a 
petition  praying  the  House  to  allow  him  further 
examination  in  vindication  and  explanation  of 
hit  conduct. — Com.  Joum.  95, 15. 

(6)  Com.  Jonm.  95, 16. 


And  it  appeared  that  a  debate  arose 
upon  the  motion,  and  was  adjourned. (a) 

A  further  affidarit  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Franee(b)  and  Jackson,  under-sheriffs  of 
London  and  Middlesex,  stating  that  Mr. 
Bvcms  and  Mr.  Wheelton  had  been  com- 
mitted to,  and  were  in  the  custody 
of,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
under  the  Speaker's  hand,  a  copy  of 
which  was  annexed.  They  stated  their 
belief  that  the  contempt  and  breach 
of  privilege  therein  mentioned  arose  out 
of  the  due  execution  of  the  process  in  this 
cause  by  Messrs.  Evans  and  WheeUon  as 
sheriff,  and  that  the  resolutions  annexed 
to  Pt«rc^K'«  affidavit  contained  the  grounds 
on  which  the  House  had  adjudged  them 
guilty  of  contempt,  and  on  which  they 
were  now  in  custody. 

January  22,  1840.(«)— E.  F.  Biehards, 
W.  H.  Watson,  and  Kennedy  showed  cause. 
iThe  sheriff,  who  has  evidently  acted  6ona 
fide,  must,  in  order  to  be  discharged  from 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  re- 
fund the  money  levied ;  and,  if  this  rule 
be  made  absolute,  he  will,  immediately 
on  his  release,  be  taken  into  the  custody 
of  the  marshal  on  an  attachment,  from 
which  he  can  liberate  himself  only  by 
pa^n^  the  money  a  second  time  to  the 
plaintiff.  The  proper  remedy  is  by  action ; 
the  proceeding  by  rule  is  ft  modem  prac- 
tice, and  ought  to  prevail  only  where  no 
difficult  question  of  law  or  fact  arises. 

The  sheriff  ought  to  be  excused  where 
obedience  to  the  rule  of  the  Court  is  pre- 
vented by  an  incontestable  assertion  of 
privilege.  Stoehdale  v.  Hcunscmt  (d) ;  Win^ 
ter  V.  Miles  (e);  Coates  v.  Hawa/rden  (f) ; 
Evecutors  of  Shewys  v.  Channond  (g)  were 
referred  to.l 

An  additional  difficulty  is  created  by 
the  order  of  ttte  Insolvent  Debtors*  Court 
which  under  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110.  ss.  36,  37, 


(a)  January  21,  1840.  —  The  motion  was 
carried,  and  it  was  ordered  accordingly  that  a 
warrant  should  issue. — Com.  Joum.  95,  19. 

(b)  January  22,  1840. — ^Thomas  France  was 
discharged  from  further  attendance  upon  the 
House. — Com.  Joum.  95,  19. 

(c)  January  22,  1840. — Howard,  the  plain- 
tifTs  attorney,  attended  the  House  of  Commons 
by  order,  and  was  examined  and  made  further 
apology. — Com.  Jonrn.  95,  28.  And  the  House 
having  continued  to  sit  after  midnights- 
January  28,   1840. —  It  was  resolved,  that 

Howard  having  been  guilty  of  contempt  and 
breach  of  privilege  shomd  be  reprimanded,  and 
he  was  reprimanded  accordingly. — Com.  Journ. 
95,  23,  24. 

(cO  9  A.  &  £.  1,  195 ',  see  above  pp.  736,912. 

(e)  10  East,  578. 

(/)  7  B.  &  C.  888. 

Ig)  1  Dyer,  59.  b. ;  S.C.  1  Hats.  Prec.  60. 
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clearly  has  jurisdiction  over  the  matter. 
This  is  an  order  duly  made  under  sect.  89. 

Lord  Dekman,  0./. :  The  Court  does  not 
state  that  its  proceeding  is  taken  under 
that  clause ;  and  there  is  no  affidavit 
before  us  as  to  the  ground  for  making  the 
order.  A  rule  to  show  cause  has  beea 
granted ;  we  do  not  know  upon  what  facts. 

The  order,  even  if  ill-founded,  is  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  present  application. 

Lord  Denman,  Cf.J. :  Ougtit  not  the 
assignee  to  have  made  an  application  to 
this  Court  P  And  may  he  not  still  do  so 
if  this  rule  be  made  absolute  ? 

CoLSBiDGE,  J. :  The  sheriff  might  have 
applied  to  this  Court  under  the  Liter- 
pleader  Act.(a) 

There  is  no  party  whom  the  sheriff 
could  have  called  upon  by  an  interpleader 
rule. 

FlaU  and  Garrington  contra:  This  rule 
was  granted  on  January  11th  ;  the  order 
of  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  was  served 
only  on  the  15th ;  it  does  not  appear  at 
whose  instance  the  order  was  maide,  nor 
is  it  even  stated  on  affidavit  that  the 
plaintiff  has  become  entitled  to  his  dis- 
charge under  the  present  or  any  Insolvent 
Act. 

Lord  Denman,  C.  Jm  here  intimated  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  hear  this  point  further 
argued,  for  that,  if  the  rule  was  made 
absolute,  the  Court  would  take  care  that 
no  injustice  was  done  to  the  parties  who 
might  prove  to  be  really  interested. 

[The  validity  of  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  might  be  inquired 
into  in  supposable  cases.  If  an  action 
were  brought,  the  same  difficulty  would 
arise.  Of  late  years,  at  least,  wherever 
execution  has  issued,  and  no  circumstances 
have  intervened  which  legally  changed 
the  situation  of  the  parties,  the  Court  has 
enforced  the  process  summarily.  There 
is  no  real  doubt  in  the  case  since  the 
decision  in  Stockdah  v.  Hansard,  The 
House  of  Commons  has  no  right  by  its 
resolution  to  order  that  a  sum  of  money 
claimed  in  an  action  by  StocTcdale  shall  be 
paid  to  Hansard.  Reference  was  made 
to  Bale  V.  Birch  (h)  and  Winter  v.  Miles. [c) 

[Lord  Denman,  C.J.,  after  stating  the 
proceedings  down  to  the  refusal  by  Pat- 
tOBon,  J.,  in  chambers  to  make  an  order 
upon  the  sheriff  to  pay  over  the  money 
levied,  said  :1  The  plaintiff  has  recovered 
damages  in  an  action,  and  has  sued  out 
process  of  execution  in  due  course  of  law. 
what  is  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining 
the  fruits  of  that  execution  ?  Nothing 
that  I  am  able  to  perceive.  I  infer,  from 
the  resolutions  brought  before  us,  that 

(a)  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  58. 
lb)  3  Camp.  847. 
(c)  10  East,  578. 


the  House  of  Commons  disapprove  of  our 
judgment  in  the  former  case  between 
these  parties,  and  I  deeply  lament  it ;  but 
the  opinion  of  that  House  on  a  legal  point, 
in  whatever  manner  communicated,  is  no 
ground  for  arresting  the  course  of  law  or 
preventing  the  operation  of  the  Queen^s 
writ  on  behalf  of  every  one  of  her  subjects 
who  sues  in  her  courts. 

The  first  resolution  states  that  the  levy 
has  been  made  in  contempt  of  the  privi* 
leges  of  the  House.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  can  affect  the  present  application. 
Cases  have  been  put  in  which  we  may 
suppose  a  contem]it  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  executing  a  writ ;  but  even 
there  it  may  not  follow  that  the  plaintiff 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his 
execution.  If,  indeed,  the  warrant  hero 
had  shown  what  caused  the  execution  to 
be  a  contempt  of  the  House  we  might 
possibly  have  been  bound  by  such  a 
statement  on  the  present  application.  I  do 
not  say  how  that  might  be ;  but  here  no 
ground  is  assigned  for  suspending  tho 
execution,  except  that  it  is  levied  "  in 
contempt  of  the  privileges  "  of  the  House. 
As  to  the  next  resolution — 

**  That  the  sheriff  be  ordered  to  refund  the 
said  ainoaDt  forthwith  to  Messrs.  Hansard," 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  that  can  prevent 
tho  party  here  from  obtaining  tho  fruits  of 
his  execution.  We  must  feel  deeply  tho 
situation  of  the  sheriff ;  but,  unless  by  a 
legal  return,  the  plaintiff  cannot  be  pro- 
vented  from  recovering  the  amount  due. 

The  supposition  has  been  put  that  a 
superior  rorce  might  prevent  the  sheriff 
from  bringing  into  Court  money  which  he 
had  levied.  That  is  a  new  point.  Pro- 
bably such  a  return,  if  ever  made,  would 
be  held  insufficient ;  but  no  such  case 
arises  here,  for  it  was  the  sheriff's  doty  to 
pay  over  the  money  as  soon  as  received  ; 
the  obstruction  takes  place  through  his 
delay,  (a) 

Then  as  to  the  resolution  by  which  tho 
sheriff  is  committed  to  custody,  I  am  not 
required  to  comment  upon  this  any  further 
than  is  necessary  for  deciding  upon  tho 
rule ;  and,  as  the  sheriff  may  have  acted 
in  contempt  of  the  House  of  Commons 
without  vitiating  the  process  of  this  Court 
which  he  had  to  execute,  the  plaintiff 
ought  not,  on  account  of  this  vote  of  the 
House,  to  lose  the  benefit  of  his  execution. 
If,  indeed,  I  had  a  discretion  to  exercise, 


(a)  The  levy  and  refusal  to  pay  over  the 
money  took  place  daring  the  recess  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  prorogued  from  August  27  to 
October  24,  1839,  further  prorogued  from  Oc- 
tober 24  until  December  12,  and  again  further 
prorogued  from  December  12, 1889,  to  January 
16,  l840.^Com.  Joom.  94,  586,  586. 
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and  the  liberation  of  the  sheriff  depended 
upon  my  decision,  I  should  pause  long 
before  I  made  a  role  absolute  wnicb  might 
haye  the  effect  of  exposing  the  officers  to 
a  further  detention,  and  of  causing  great 
injustice  to  be  done.  But  there  is  no 
^ound  upon  which  we  can  know  that  such 
mjustice  will  be  done.  As  to  the  direc- 
tion that  they  refand  the  money,  that,  if 
the  rule  be  absolute,  will  make  no  differ- 
ence, because.,  if  hereafter  tbey  are  called 
upon  to  do  so,  they  will  hare  parted  with 
the  means.  Bat  the  Court  has  no  power 
of  exercising  a  discretion. 

Applications  like  the  present  haye  not 
been  common;  buf<  neither  the  principle 
nor  the  practice  of  calling  on  a  sheriff  by 
the  authority  of  the  Court  to  execute  pro- 
cess is  disputed ;  and  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  supposed  that,  under  any  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  sheriff  would  with- 
stand the  requisition  of  the  writ.  My 
only  doubt,  however,  has  been  whether 
the  practice  on  this  subject  was  so  settled 
that  no  discretion  was  left  to  the  Court. 
But  the  rule  of  practice  is,  on  considera- 
tion, so  clear  from  the  relation  of  the 
sheriff  to  the  Court,  in  a  case,  too,  where 
he  himself,  by  his  return,  admits  haying 
the  money  to  be  rendered  to  the  plaintiff, 
that  we  cannot  hold  our  hand,  and  must 
decide  that  the  sheriff  is  to  pay  the  money 
over.  I  abstain  from  any  observation  on 
the  more  delicate  topics  which  have  been 
touched  upon,  and  wish  to  say  that  we 
decide  the  case  only  on  the  rule  of  practice. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J.  :  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  sheriff  has  returned  to  the 
venditioni  exponas,  that  he  has  sold  the 
goods,  and  has  the  money  to  *be  rendered 
to  the  plaintiff.    On  his  not  doing  so  the 

Elaintiff  has  two  remedies,  by  action  or 
y  motion.  He  has  adopted  the  latter; 
and  it  was  competent  to  him  to  do  so. 
The  question  is,  whether,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances now  stated,  the  rule  can  be 
made  absolute?  No  adequate  cause  is 
shown  to  the  contrary.  The  three  resolu- 
tions which  have  been  stated  are  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  law  fVom  taking  . 
its  ordinary  course.  They  have  been  fully 
commented  upon  by  my  Lord,  and  in  , 
what  he  has  said  I  fully  agree. 

Williams,  J. :  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
and  I  am  desirous  to  consider  this  as  a 
point  of  praXstice.  Mr.  Bichards  assimi- 
lated the  present  case  to  those  in  which 
indulgence  has  usually  been  shown  to 
the  sheriff  as  an  officer  of  the  Court  under 
circumstances  of  difficulty.  But  I  must 
observe  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
difficulty  in  this  case  has  arisen  from  the 
sheriff's  own  delay. 

Ou  December  19th  he  had  levied  and 
had  the  money  ready.  On  the  20th  the 
plaintiff  demanded  it.    The  sheriff  allowed 


all  December  and  January,  down  to  the 
first  da^  of  this  term,  to  pass  without 
paying  it  over.  His  difficulty  has  resulted 
from  his  not  actually  bringing  the  money 
into  Court  which  his  return  states  he  has, 
and  which,  when  brought  in,  would  have 
been  for  the  plaintiff's  use.  The  case 
does  not  come  within  the  principle  of 
those  in  which  bankruptcy  has  inter- 
vened, or  a  real  doubt  has  arisen  as  to 
the  right.  There  the  sheriff  has  been 
protected  by  allowing  time  till  claims 
could  be  adjusted,  ana  he  could  be  in  a 
situation  to  defend  himself  against  the 
party  not  entitled.  But  I  know  no  case 
m  which  the  interposition  of  a  via  mc^or 
has  been  held  an  excuse.  Where  que»- 
tions  have  ariRen  on  the  legality  of  an 
award  the  parties  enforcing  it  have  been 
put  to  their  action,  because  when  a 
doubtful  point  of  law  arose  it  was  fit  that 
the  parties  should  be  driven  to  that 
remedy  by  which  the  point  might  effec- 
tually be  tried.  But  these  precedents  do 
not  apply  where  no  doubtful  point  of  law 
intervenes.  And  what  is  the  doubt  here  P 
None,  as  to  the  plaintiff's  right  to  have 
the  money  which  is  in  Court.  That  the 
sheriff  is  in  a  situation  of  difficulty  we 
must  regret ;  but  what  answer  is  tliat  to 
the  present  application,  the  money  being 
in  Court,  waiting  only  the  actual  transfer 
to  the  party  entitled  P  Without  touching 
on  any  other  points,  I  think  that  to  refuse 
this  application  would  be  violating  the 
practice  of  the  Court,  and  depriving  the 
plaintiff  of  an  ordinary  and,  I  will  add, 
a  jnst  remedy,  without  seeing  any  cause 
in  law  for  so  doing.  On  that  ground  I 
decide. 

CoLEBiDGB,  J. :  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  rest  of  the  Couiii  in  the  decision  and 
the  grounds  assigned  for  it.  The  sheriff 
havine  returned,  on  December  19th,  that 
he  had  sold  the  goods,  and  had  the  money 
ready  to  be  rendered,  there  appears  on 
these  affidavits  nothing,  either  of  fact  or 
law,  which  could  prevent  him  paying  over 
the  money  on  December  20th.  The  plain- 
tifTs  demand  against  the  defendants  was 
satisfied;  the  money  was  his  property. 
If  the  defendants  had  become  bankrupt  or 
absconded,  he  had  no  remedy  against 
them.  That  was  the  state  of  factB  on  De- 
cember 20th.  The  only  excuse  for  the 
sheriff  takes  its  rise  from  that  which  hap- 
pened on  the  2lBt  of  January.  Two  re- 
medies were  open  to  the  plaintiff  on  the 
sheriff's  refusal  to  pay  over  the  money :  by 
action,  or  by  rule  of  Court.  As  to  an 
action,  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Piatt  says,  that  if 
that  course  had  been  taken,  and  the  action 
followed  up  to  execution,  the  state  of 
things  would  have  been  the  same  as  it  is 
now;  and  so  an  interminable  series  of 
actions  might  have  been  brought  with  a 
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like  result,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the 
law.  The  plaintiff's  demand  wonld  have 
been  satisfied;  the  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  officer ;  and  yet,  according  to  the 
present  argument  of  the  sheriff,  the  Court 
would  have  been  obliged  in  each  instance 
to  pursue  a  course  by  which  the  plaintiff 
would  have  lost  his  remedy.  This  con- 
sideration, however,  is  not  sufficient,  if 
there  be  any  well-founded  objection  to  the 
second  remedy  by  rule  of  Court. 

It  is  said  that  the  application  is  novel ; 
and,  if  the  want  of  precedent  is  a  ground 
for  refusal,  then,  the  sheriff  being  in 
Court  with  the  money,  and  no  legal  ob- 
jection raised  to  his  paying  it  into  the 
hands  of  that  party  whose  money,  by  his 
admission,  it  is,  we  are  to  tell  him  not  to 
make  the  payment.  It  would  be  trifling 
with  justice  to  do  so. 

Ab  to  the  difficulty  imposed  on  the 
sheriff,  I  might  say  much  on  the  situation 
in  which  these  gentlemen  are  placed ;  but 
they  are  officers  of  the  Court;  and  we 
are  bound  to  see  that  suitors  obtain  the 
fruits  of  decisions  in  their  favour. 

The  case  has  been  likened  to  those 
arising  on  banlooiptcy  and  awards;  but 
where  a  plaintiff  is  said  to  have  become 
bankrupt,  the  suggestion  is  that  a  ques- 
tion of  property  has  arisen ;  the  assignees 
and  the  alleged  bankrupt  have  rival 
claims;  and  it  would  be  unjust  if  the 
sheriff  wore  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  de- 
termining between  them.  So,  in  the  cases 
where  grave  doubt  arises  as  to  the  validity 
of  awards,  a  question  is  raised  affecting 
the  rights  of  property.  Here  no  such 
doubt  is  suggested;  it  appears  only  that 
by  reason  of  what  may  be  termed  via 
maj<yr,  the  sheriff  is  in  a  situation  of  diffi- 
culty. The  plaintiff  has  no  concern  with 
that.  No  oifficulty  in  law  is  raised  as 
between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in 
this  cause ;  and  if  there  were  any,  the 
plaintiff  would  still  have  a  right  to  the 
sum  recovered  since  the  action  has  not 
been  defended.  The  only  doubt  which 
oan  be  suggested  in  point  of  law  regards 
the  correctness  of  our  judgment  in  the 
former  case  between  these  parties,  and 
that,  never  having  been  legally  disputed, 
is  as  binding  upon  us,  till  reversed,  as 
any  decision  ever  pronounced  by  a  court 
of  justice.  We  should  therefore  be 
wanting  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  make 
this  rule  absolute. 

Bule  absolute.(a) 


(a)  January  23,  1840. — Messrs.  Evans  and 
Wheelton,  the  sheriff,  sned  out  a  writ  of  haheas 
corpus  directed  to  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  which 
was  served  upon  him  the  same  day. 

January  24,  1840.  —  The  Serjeant^t-Arms 
communicated  these  facts  to  the  House,  and  it 
was  thereupon  ordered  "that  the  Serjeant-at- 


January  27, 1840. — This  rule  having  been 
served  on  the  sheriff,  and  not  obeyed,  Piatt, 

Arms  attending  this  House  be  directed  to  make 
a  return  to  the  said  writ  that  he  holds  the  bodies 
of  the  said  William  Evans,  Esq.,  and  John 
Wheelton,  Esq.,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  under 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a 
contempt  and  breach  of  the  privil^es  of  the 
House." — Com.  Joum.  95,  25  (where  the  writ 
is  also  set  out).  See  the  case  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex  below,  p.  1239. 

Fourth  Action. 

On  the  same  day  Stockdale  began  a  fourth 
action  against  the  same  defendants  by  the  issue 
of  a  writ  which  was  served  upon  the  defendantR 
on  this  and  the  next  day. — Com.  Joum.  95,  29. 

The  further  history  of  the  proceedings  con- 
nected with  this  fourth  action  are  shortly  as 
follows : — 

January  27,  1840. — The  defendants  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  stating 
the  commencement  of  this  action  against  them, 
and  praying  the  instructions  of  the  House. 
Thereupon  it  was  ordered  that  Howard,  the 
plaintiffs  attorney,  should  attend  the  House 
forthwith.— Com.  Joum.  95,  29,  30.  Howard 
avoided  service  of  this  order,  ibid.  56,  59,  but 
was  arrested  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  on  Feb- 
ruary 6, 1 840,  and  committed  to  Newgate.  [This 
led  to  the  action  of  Howard  v.  Gossett,  1  Car. 
&M.  880;  10  Q.B.  359,  411.  See  also  Com. 
Joui^i.  95  and  96,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Select 
Conunittee  on  this  action,  May  29,  1845,  and 
June  20,  1845.] 

February  6,  1840. — ^Declaration  filed  in  this 
action.  (See  the  declaration  set  out,  Com. 
Journ-  95,  81.) 

Febroary  7, 1840.— Notice  of  declaration  filed 
was  served  on  the  defendants.  (See  the  notice 
set  out.  Com,  Joum.  95,  70.) 

February  8,  1840.— The  defendants  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  stating  service  of  this 
notice  and  praying  the  instructions  of  the  House 
in  relation  thereto,  whereupon  the  House  re- 
solved that  Messrs.  Hansard  be  directed  not  to 
appear  or  plead  to  the  said  action,  and  that 
Stockdale  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  contempt 
and  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  in 
conmiencing  it,  and  shoidd  be  committed  to 
Newgate. — Com.  Joum.  95,  70,  71.  Stockdale 
was  committed  accordingly. 

February  12,  1840.  —  The  defendants  were 
served  by  Pearse,  Howard's  clerk,  with  notice 
of  a  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages  to  be  executed 
on  the  20th.  (See  writ  set  out.  Com.  Joum. 
95,  81.) 

Febmary  13, 1840.— The  defendants  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  stating  the  service  of 
such  notice,  and  praying  the  instractions  of  the 
House. — Com.  Joum.  95,  81. 

On  the  same  day  Stockdale  commenced  a 
fifth  action. 

February  17,  1840.  — The  House  resolved 
that  Stockdale  had  been  guilty  of  contempt  and 
,'  violation  of  the  privileges  of  Uie  House  in  com- 
mencing and  prosecuting  this  fourth  action,  and 
that  all  sheriffs;  under-sheriffs,  agents,  bailifis. 
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obtained  a  rule  nisi  for  an  attachment 
against  the  sheriff  for  non*payment  of  the 


officers,  clerks,  and  others  who  shoald  act,  aid, 
or  assist  in  the  continuing,  furthering,  and  pro- 
secuting the  said  action  would  also  be  guilty  of 
contempt  and  Yiolation  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  subject  themselves  to  Uie  severe 
censure  and  displeasure  of  the  House.  And 
this  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  served  on  the 
sheriff  and  undei^sherifb  of  Middlesex. — Com. 
Journ.  95,  93. 

February  18,  1840.  —  The  House  resolved, 
that  Pearse  had  been  guilty  of  a  contempt  in 
having  served  the  notice  of  the  writ  of  inquiry 
of  damages,  and  ordered  him  to  be  committed. 
— Com.  Journ.  95,  96.  Pearse  was  committed 
accordingly. 

April  14,  1840.— The  stat.  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  9. 
received  the  royal  assent. 

April  15,  1840.— It  was  ordered  by  the  House 
that  Pearse  should  be  discharged  out  of  custody 
without  payment  of  fees. — Com.  Journ.  95, 
291. 

April  25,  1840.— Rule  absolute  to  stay  fhrther 
proceedings  in  this  action.  See  11  A.  &  E. 
300n. 

Fifth  Action, 

February  13,  1840. — A  writ  in  a  fifth  action, 
by  Stockdale  against  the  same  defendants,  com- 
menced in  Hertfordshire,  was  served  on  the 
defendants  by  Howard,  junior,  as  clerk  to  his 
father,  the  plaintiff's  attorney.  (See  writ  set 
out,.  Com.  Journ.  95,  92.) 

February  17,  1840.  —  The  defendants  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  House  stating  the  com- 
mencement of  this  action,  and  praying  the 
instructions  of  the  House,  whereupon  Howard, 
junior,  was  ordered  to  attend  the  House. — Com. 
Journ.  95,  93. 

February  18,  1840.  —  The  House  resolved, 
that  Howard,  junior  (who  was  in  attendance), 
had  been  guilty  of  contempt  and  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House  in  serving  the  said  writ, 
and  oi^ered  him  to  be  committed. — Com.  Journ. 
95,  96.  Howard,  junior,  was  committed  accord- 
ingly. 

March  9,  1840.  —  Declaration  filed  in  this 
action,  and  notice  thereof  served  on  the  defen- 
dants. (See  notice  and  declaration  set  out, 
Com.  Journ.  95,  167.) 

Ikiarch  12,  1840. — The  defendants  presented  a 
petition  to  the  House  infwmin^  them  of  this 
declaration  and  notice,  and  pra^'ing  for  the  in- 
structions of  the  House. 

March  18,  1840. — ^The  House  passed  a  reso- 
lution similar  to  that  of  February  17,  in  the 
case  of  the  fourth  action  (see  above),  and  or- 
dered a  copy  to  be  served  on  the  sheriff  and 
under-sheriffs  of  the  county  of  Hertford. — Com. 
Journ.  174. 

April  14,  1840.— The  stat.  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  9. 
received  the  royal  assent. 

April  15,  1840. — ^It  was  ordered  by  the  House 
that  Howard,  junior,  should  be  discharged  out  of 
custody  without  payment  of  fees. — Com.  Journ. 
95,  291. 

April  25, 1840.—- Bule  absolute  to  stay  further 


money.  The  rale  was  obtained  on  afifi- 
dayit  of  the  service  of  the  rule  of  22nd 
Jannaiy. 

In  answer,  the  sheriff,  Messrs.  Evans 
and  WkeeUon,  made  affidavit  giving  the 
history  of  the  proceedings  down  to  and 
inducing  the  decision  of  this  Court  of  the 
27th  January(a)  remanding  them  to  the 
custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  They 
added  that  they  had  acted  bond  fide^  and 
to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  as  ofi&cers 
of  th^  Court  in  the  execution  of  its  pro- 
cess, and  that  they  had  been,  and  were, 
kept  in  prison,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  compelled  to  pay  back  the  money  to 
the  defendant  instead  of  paying  it  to  the 
plaintiff  according  to  the  writs.  Mid  the 
orders  and  rules  of  the  Court ;  that  they 
had  no  power  by  reason  of  their  imprison- 
ment to  go  and  procure  the  money  and 
pay  it  over  in  obedience  to  the  rule  of 
Court,  or  actually  to  pay  it  to  the  plain- 
tiff, and  could  obey  the  rule  only  by 
desiring  the  under-sheriffs,  or  other 
officers,  to  pay  it,  whom  they  believed 
they  should  thereby  expose  to  imprison- 
ment ;  and  they  submitted  to  the  Court 
whether  they  ought  to  place  the  under- 
sheriffs  or  others  in  peril  unless  the  Court 
could  protect  them  in  obedience  to  itself. 

January  30,  1840.— JS:e%(&)  and  E.  V. 
lUcha/fda  showed  cause. 

The  sheriff  does  not  seek  to  call  in 
question  the  decision  of  the  Court  direotr 
ing  the  payment  of  the  money  to  the 
plaintiff,  tiiut  the  present  motion  is  for 
an  attachment ;  and  no  contempt  appears ; 
the  sheriff  is  physically  unable  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  Court  in  person ;  and  the 
Court  will  not  consider  that  a  contempt 
has  been  committed  in  not  directing  the 
subordinate  officers  to  do  that  which  will 
immediately  subject  them  to  imprison- 
ment. It  is  as  if  there  were  a  rebellion, 
and  the  sheriff  were  in  custody  of  the 
rebels,  and  the  dutj"  imposed  were  one 
which  it  was  impossible  for  the  sheriff  to 
perform  without  immediately  falling  into 
their  hands.  In  such  a  case  there  would 
be  no  contempt  in  not  discharging  the 
duty. 

FhMf  contra,  was  stopped  by  the  Court. 


proceedings  in  this   action. — 8eo   11  A.  &  E. 
297. 


May  14, 1840. — Stockdale  and  Howard,  senior, 
were  discharged  out  of  Newgate  by  order  of  the 
House,  Com.  Journ.  95,  837. 

(a)  On  that  day  Messrs.  Evans  and  Wheelton, 
the  sheriff,  were  brought  before  the  Court  on 
habeas  corpus,  and  a  motion  made  for  their 
discharge ;  but,  after  argument  on  the  return, 
they  were  remanded.  See  the  case  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex  below,  p.  1239. 

(5)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron. 
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Lord  Denmav,  G.J. :  It  is  snggested 
that  under  theee  painfal  circamstances 
we  caDnot  tmly  say  that  a  contempt  has 
heen  committed  by  not  paying  the  money. 
I  say,  without  any  hesitation,  that,  if  this 
were  a  mere  penal  proceeding,  I  should 
think  it  an  act  oF  the  utmost  injustice  to 
inflict  anything  like  piinishment  on  these 

gentlemen;  their  conduct  does  them 
onour;  and  all  persons  are  bound  to 
brave  such  consequences  as  may  be 
brought  upon  them  by  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  land.  But  the  question  is, 
whether  the  plaintiff  has  not  a  right  to 
call  u|)on  the  sheriff  to  pay  over  to  him 
the  money  which  that  officer  holds  to  his 
use.  He  has  as  much  right  to  that  money 
as  any  member  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment has  to  his  estate.  We,  having  put 
the  law  in  motion,  are  bound  to  enforce  it 
for  him ;  and  there  is,  unfortunately,  no 
other  mode  of  doing  so  than  the  proceed- 
ing now  euffge^ted.  It  is  said  that  the 
sheriff  may  be  hindered  from  performing 
the  duty  by  physical  force.  "Without 
casting  any  reproach  upon  these  gentle- 
men, and  thinking  it  quite  natural  that 
they  should  wish  to  have  the  direction  of 
this  Court  in  every  step  of  their  proceed- 
ings, yet,  if  that  support  could  be  pur- 
chased by  a  delay  wnich  was  so  far  a 
postponement  of  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  I  must  still  say  that  the  individual 
for  whom  they  are  trusteen  is  not  to  suffer 
by  their  taking  a  prudential  course  in  that 
respect.  It  is  suggested  now  that  the  law 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  withonc  ex- 
posing others  to  the  inflictions  tn  which 
these  gentlemen  have  been  subjected.  I 
trust  that  will  not  be  the  ca^e.  But, 
whatever  the  consequences  may  be,  this 
is  a  mere  civil  process  to  enable  a  party 
to  a  cause  tried  in  this  Court  to  obtain 
his  rights  ;  the  Court  has  no  discretionary 
power,  and  the  rule  must  be  made  abso- 
lute. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  Although  this  is  a  per- 
sonal application  against  the  sheriff,  and 
ho  mignt  be  lodged  in  prison  if  he  dis- 
obeved  it  as  being  guiltv  of  a  contempt, 
Btill  it  is  a  mere  civil  proceeding  to 
enforce  the  payinent  of  money  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  got.  Although  there 
has  been  no  personal  contempt  of  the 
Court,  and  the  sheriff  is  here  placed  in 
circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty,  vet  it 
is  the  ordinary  course  that  the  sheriff 
should  be  ordered  to  obey  the  direction  of 
the  Court.  He  may  not  be  able  to  do  so 
personally,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  left 
entirely  to  subordinate  officers  toper  form 
the  duties  of  sheriffs.  Froceedmgs  are 
often  taken  against  sheriffs;  actions  are 
brought  against  them,  or  they  are  ordered 
to  pay  over  money,  or  to  bring  in  the 
body.    In  the  last  case,  it  is  perfectly 


^  understood  that  the  meaning  is  that  the 
sheriff  is  bound  to  pay  the  debt  and  costs, 
or  to  take  care  that  bail  be  put  in  to  the 
action.  That  is  a  mere  civil  process,  and 
so  is  the  writ  which  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  issue.  This  is,  therefore,  an 
ordinary  caso,  and  the  plaintiff  is  entitled 
to  have  the  rule  made  absolute,  that  he 
may  obtain  his  money  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  which  a  party  gets  money  out  of 
the  sherifl^s  hands. 

WiLLUXS,  J. :  I  am  entirely  of  the  same 
opinion.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  decision  to  which  we  came  the  other 
day.  It  \a  not  suggested  here  that  there 
is  any  other  mode  of  enforcing  the  order ; 
if  there  had  been,  no  doubt  the  circam« 
stances  under  which  these  gentlemen  are 
placed  would  have  entitled  them  to  the 
most  lenient  cousideration.  But  the  sim- 
ple ground  of  decision  appears  to  me  to 
be  that  an  ordinary  motion  has  been 
made,  and  an  order  thereupon,  which  has 
not  been  complied  with,  and  this  is  the 
ordinary  method  of  enforcing  compliance 
in  such  a  case.  The  present  step  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  from  that  which  we 
have  already  taken,  (a) 

Bule  absolute.  (&) 


Matbrijlls  made  use  of. — The  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  Ni^i  Prius  in  the  first  action  is 
taken  from  7  C.  &  P.  781,  and  from  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Pahlication  of  Printed 
Papers,  8th  May,  1837,  Appendix  to  Minotes  of 
Evidence,  No.  1,  p.  G5.  The  pleadings  in  the 
second  action  are  copied  from  the  original.  The 
argument  of  Curwood  is  taken  from  the  ver- 
batim  report  in  the  first  report  of  the  Select 

(a)  Coleridge,  J.,  was  absent. 

(6)  Seecaseofthe5^eri/fo/MtVi<//efex(1840), 
11  Ad.  &  E.  278,  and  below,  p.  1239  ;  Howard  v. 
Gossety  1  Car.  &  M.  (1842)  380;  Howard 
V.  Gosset  (1845),  10  Q.B.  359,  411;  Harlow 
V.  Hansard,  May's  Pari.  Prac.  185 ;  Houghion 
V.  Plimsoll,  Broom's  Constitational  Law,  2nd 
ed.,  975;  Bradlaugh  v.  Gosset  (1884),  IS 
Q.B.D.  271 ;  Bradlaugh  v.  Erskine  (1883),  47 
L.T.  N.S.  61P ;  Anderson  v.  Dunn,  6  Wheat.  204; 
Hargrave's  Jurisconsulti  Exercit.  1,  *i75 ;  3  &  4 
Vict.  c.  9;  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Publication  of  Printed  Papers,  Maj,  1837  ; 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  June  10, 
1839;  Second  Report,  June  15,  1889;  Third 
Report,  August  20,  1889  ;  First  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Howard  y,  Gosset,  May 
29,  1845;  Second  Report,  June  20,  1845; 
Com.  Journ.  1839,  450,  568;  Com.  Journ.  94, 
346,  548  ;  Com.  Journ.  95,  96 ;  Life  of  Lord 
Campbell,  2,  98 ;  Life  of  Lord  Denman,  2,  44  ; 
**  Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  0>mmittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Publica- 
tion of  IMnted  Papers "  (by  Lord  Denman) ; 
Quarterly  Review,  January  1888,  Article  V. ; 
Quarterly  Review,  March  1840  (article  by  Lord 
Denman);    «<A  letter    to  Lord    Langdale  on 
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Committee  on  Stockdale  y.  Hansard,  and  9  A. 
ft  E.  1 ;  the  report  of  the  Attorney  QeneraPs 
argument  from  Campbell's  Speeches,  136 ;  and 
the  jadgmentt  of  the  Court>  from  9  A.  &  E.  1. 
The  report  of  the  motion  to  stay  the  writ  of 
inquiry  in  the  third  action  is  from  8  Dowling 
P.C.    148.      The    separate   report    by  Charles 

the  recent  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  subject  of  privilege,  by  Thomas 
Femberton,  M.P.,''  1837.  "  Bemarks  on  a  report 
from  a  select  committee  of  the  late  Hou^e  of 
Commons  on  the  publication  of  printed  papers,*' 
by  P.  A.  Pickering,  M.A.,  1837.  "  A  letter  to 
Thomas  Pemberton,  Esq.,  M.P-,  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons  now  in  contro- 
versy. By  Mathew  Davenport  Hill,"  1838. 
«  The  Question  of  Privilege."  By  8.  A.  Ferrall, 
1837;  "Exposition  of  the  Law  of  Parliament 


Bann  Kennedy  has  also  been  made  use  o£  The 
reports  of  the  motions  for  payment  over  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  proceeds  of  execution,  and  for 
attachment  of  the  sheriff  for  non  payment  respec- 
tively, are  from  11  A.  &  E.  253,  269.  The 
reports  in  3  P.  &  D.  330,  341 » and  8  Dowl.  P.C. 
522,  582,  have  also  been  consulted. 

as  it  relates  to  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
Commons  House."  S.  A.  Ferrall,  1837.  •*  Con- 
siderations on  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  the  late  case  of  Stockdale 
V.  Hansard:'  By  B.  Blundell,  1839;  «The 
judgments  delivered  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Holt,  in  the  case  of  Ashby  v.  White,  &c.,  with 
an  introduction,"  1837;  "The  Privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons."  By  Charles  Hann 
Kennedy,  1840;  "Seasons  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Sheriff."     By  R.  T.  Thorpe,  1840. 


o    61686. 
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THE  CANADIAN  PRISONERS'  CASE,  1839. 

(Case  of  Leonard  Watson  and  othebs;  In  the  Matteu  of  Pabker 
AND  others;  Reg.  v.  Batcheldor.) 


Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  the  Cases  of  the  Canadian  Prisoners, 
In   the    Court   of    Queen's   Bench  at   Westminster,  before  Lord 

Denman,    C.J.,     Littledale,    Williams,    and    Coleridoe,    J.J., 

January  13-23,  1839.    (Reported  in  9  A.  &  E.  731,  1  P.  &  D.  516, 

and  in  Special  Report  by  Fry.) 
In  the  Court  of  Exchequer  at  Westminster,  January  24-28  and 

May  6,  1839.    (Reported  in  5  M.  &  W.  32,  and  in  Special  Report  by 

Fry.) 

Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  were  issued  by  a  judge  in  yacation  for  bringing  up  Leonard  Watson 
and  others,  prisoners  in  the  gaol  of  Lirerpool. 

The  keeper  of  the  gaol  brought  up  the  prisoners,  and  returned  in  the  case  of  each  prisoner  (in 
substance)  that  by  a  statute  of  Upper  Canada  the  lientenant-goyemor  in  council  was  empowered  to 
grant  a  pardon  on  such  conditions  as  might  appear  proper  to  such  persons  then  under  chaige  of 
high  treason  as  should  before  arraignment  confess  guilt  and  petition  for  pardon ;  that  the  prisoner 
was  so  pardoned  on  condition  of  transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  that  for  want  of  means  to 
convey  him  thither  directly  he  was  first  taken  to  Quebec,  in  Lower  Canada,  then  embarked  to 
England,  and  there  kept  in  custody  in  the  gaol  of  Livetpool  while  necessary  preparations  were 
made  for  transporting  him  to  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

On  motion  io  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  discharge  the  prisoners. 
Held  by  the  Court— 

(1.)  A  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  a(f  nx^'ictencfirm  at  common  law  may  be  issued  in  yacation 
and  be  made  returnable  in  vacation  (at  chambers). 

(2.)  The  Court  or  judge  may  allow  or  direct  an  amendment  of  the  return  even  after  it  has 
been  read  or  filed,  or  after  judgment  thereon. 

(3.)  For  the  purposes  of  the  motion  the  return  must  be  received  as  primd  facie  true,  and 
the  Court  will  not  require  it  to  be  verified  by  affidavit. 

(4.)  The  Court  may  g^nt  a  rule  nisi  for  an  attachment  against  a  person  who  makes  a  false 
return,  and  will  amend  the  return,  but  the  attachment  will  not  issue  if  it  be  shown  that 
there  was  no  such  wilful  falsehood  as  may  be  a  contempt  of  (^urt. 

Per  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  quare  whether  on  an  affidavit  of  falsehood  proceedings  Up 
quash  the  return  may  not  be  directed. 

(5.)  The  return  need  not  set  out  the  indictments,  warrants,  or  other  documents  the  eflfect 
of  which  it  purports  to  state. 

(6.)  The  statute  of  Upper  Canada  authorising  conditional  pardons  was  not  ultra  vires, 
either  on  the  ground  of  repugnancy  to  English  law  or  on  the  gromid  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  condition  must  take  place  out  of  Upper  Canada. 

(7.)  The  transmission  of  the  prisoner  to  Lower  (Canada  and  thenoe  to  England,  and  his 
detention  in  the  gaol  of  Liverpool  in  the  necessary  performance  of  the  condition  to 
which  the  prisoner  had  agreed,  were  lawful  as  being  under  the  circumstances  necessarily 
incident  to  the  enforcement  by  the  Crown  of  that  condition,  and  no  warrants  were 
necessary  or  material. 

(8.)  Certain  of  the  pardons  were  not  vitiated  by  reason  of  the  condition  being  for  trans- 
portation for  a  period  to  be  computed  from  the  time  of  arrival  in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

On  a  subsequent  application  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  the  same 
cases, 
Held  by  the  0>art, 

That  an  affidavit  in  support  of  the  application  was  necessary  from  the  party  who  claimed 
the  writ,  or  else  an  affidavit  from  some  other  person  to  the  effect  that  the  party  on 
whose  behalf  the  writ  is  claimed  is  so  coerced  as  to  be  unable  to  make  an  affidavit 

On  return  of  the  writs  and  motion  to  discharge  the  prisoners, 
Held  by  the  Ck>urt, 
That  if  the  condition  of  the  pardons  was  void  or  was  renounced  by  the  prisoners,  then 
they  were  in  the  position  of  persons  liable  to  be  tried  in  England  for  their  treason 
committed  in  Upper  Canada,  and  any  subject  might  detain  Siem  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law. 
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Fbocsedings  in  thb  Couxt  of  QT7EEN's 
Bench. 

On  the  17th  December,  1838,  twelve 

Erisoners  were  brought  (with  others)  to 
iverpool,  charged  in  execution  of  a  sen- 
tence of  transportation  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  for  having  been  concerned  in  the 
recent  Canadian  revolt. 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  appli- 
cation was  made  to  lAtthdaLe,  J.,  for 
write  of  Habeas  Corpus,  to  bring  them 
before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  with 
the  cause  of  their  detention,  on  the  affi- 
davits of  Jo8eph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and 
J.  A,  Bodyuck,  Esq.,  stating  that  the  priso- 
ners named  had  been  brought  to  Liverpool 
from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  that  they 
were  illegally  detained  under  semblance 
of  being  State  prisoners,  not  having  been 
tried  as  the  law  requires,  and  without 
having  had  any  sentence  passed  upon 
them. 

These  writs  were  at  once  granted  by 
his  Lordship,  returnable  vmmedMUe,  and 
were  forthwith  served  upon  Batcheldor, 
the  governor  of  the  borough  gaol  of  Liver- 
pool. 

Although  the  writs  were  returnable 
immediate  At  chambers,  it  being  vacation, 
yet  it  was  arranged  that  the  prisoners 
should  not  be  brought  up  before  Hilary 
Term :  and  accordingly,  on  the  12th  Janu- 
ary, 1839,  the  Attorney  QeneraMa)  called 
the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  to  the  case. 

Lord  Denhan  observed  that  it  was  rea- 
sonable that  a  case  of  so  much  importance 
should  be  heard  hj  more  than  a  single 
judge,  and  that  it  should  receive  the 
most  solemn  discussion.  If  the  writ  had 
been  returnable  in  vacation,  the  judges 
of  the  Court  had  determined  to  attend  at 
chambers  for  that  purpose.(&) 

It  was  ultimately  arranged  that  in  the 
course  of  the  day  the  counsel  (c)  for  the 


(a)  Si^  John  Campbell,  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor. 

(6)  See  as  to  applications  for  writs  of  Habeas 
Oorpas  on  warrants  of  extradition,  Crown  Office 
Rules,  1886,  238. 

(c)  Koehuck,  who  was  also  agent  for  Canada 
at  this  time.  The  prisoners  were  then  in  New- 
gate, and  Roebuck  applied  to  be  permitted  to 
see  them,  stating  that  he  had  applied  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  thought  he  had  no  power 
to  give  such  permission. 

The  learned  judges  baring  consulted  together 
for  some  time. 

Lord  Dbnman,  C.J.,  said:  "We  think  it 
right  to  say  that  the  learned  counsel  should  be 
permitted  to  see  his  clients;  and  harin^  inti- 
mated that  opinion,  we  presume  there  wiU  not 
be  any  difficulty." — ^The  Timu,  January  14, 
1839. 


prisoners  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  the  return  intended  to  be  filed,  and  that 
the  case  should  be  arraed  on  the  following 
Monday,  January  14tib. 

On  that  day,  therefore,  in  obedience  to 
the  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,  John  G. 
Parker,  Fvnlay  Malcolm,  John  Grant, 
Bohert  Walker,  Paul  Bedford,  Bandall 
Wixon,  Leonard  Watson,  WiUiam  Beynolds, 
Linus  WiUiam  MiUer,  James  Brown,  Ira 
Anderson,  and  William  Alves, y^erehToxight 
before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  (a) 

The  Attorney  General,ib)  the  Solicitor 
Generdl,{c)  Sir  Frederic  PoUoch,(d)  and 
Wightman,{e)  appeared  for  the  Crown. 

H%Ll,(f)  Falconer,  Boebuch,  and  Fry, 
were  counsel  for  the  prisoners. 

Two  returns,  each  representing  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  oases  of  the  prisoners,  were 
then  read. 

The  first  referred  to  John  Grant,  L.  W. 
Miller,  and  TT.  Reynolds;  and  it  stated 
that  at  the  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer 
and  general  gaol  delivery,  held  at  Niagara 
in  Upper  Canada,  on  the  18th  June,  1838, 
at  which  Jonas  Jones,  one  of  the  justices  of 
Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
and  associates,  presided,  John  Chrant  had 
been  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason, 
and  judgment  of  death  recorded ;  and  on 
the  22nd  of  October,  1838,  by  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal  of  tne  province  of 
Upper  Canada,  he  was  pardoned  from  the 
conviction,  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  ti-ansported  to  Van  Diemeh's  land 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life;  but 
there  being  no  means  of  transporting  him 
from  Upper  Canada  thereto,  he  had  been 
sent  to  Quebec  under  a  warrant  of  Sir 
John  Cotbome,  the  governor,  and  sent 
on  board  the  ** Captain  Boss*'  to  Liver- 
pool, at  which  place  he  arrived  on  the 
17th  December,  and  there  not  being  im- 
mediate means  of  transportiug  him,  he 
had  been  committed  to  tne  custody  of  the 
keeper  of  the  borough  gaol  of  Liverpool,  to 
the  end  that  he  might  be  transported  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  pardon. 

The  returns  in  the  cases  of  Miller  and 
Reynolds  were  similar,  except  that  they 
were  stated  to  have  been  convicted  of 
felony. 


(a)  Before  Lord  Denman,  C.J.,  Littledale, 
Williams,  and  Coleridge,  J.J. 

(6)  Sir  John  Campbell,  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor. 

(c)  Sir  Bohert  Monsey  Rolfe,  afterwards  Lord 
Cranworth,  L.C. 

{d)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

(e)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench. 

(/)  Afterwards  Becorder  of  Birmingham. 
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The  second  refcurn,  which  was  read, 
referred  to  the  nine  other  prisoners, (a) 
and  was  as  follow8(&) : — 

*<  I,  William  Batcheldor,  keeper  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's gaol  of  and  for  the  boroagh  of  Liverpool, 
in  the  writ  to  this  schedule  annexed,  named, 
do  certify  and  return,  in  obedience  to  the  said 
writ,  that  by  a  certain  8tatute(e)  of  Her  Maje8ty*s 
province  of  Upper  Canada,  in  North  America, 
intituled,  *  An  Act  to  enable  the  Government 
of  this  province  to  extend  a  conditional  pardon 
in  certam  cases  to  persons  who  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  late  insurrection,'  made  and 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Her 
present  Majesty,  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  the 
said  province,  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  certain 
Act  of  ParUament,((f)  made  and  passed  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  the  reicn  of  His  late  Majesty 
King  Qeoryre  the  Third,  intituled,  <  An  Act  to 
repeal  certain  parts  of  an  Act  («)  passed  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  His  Majesty*s  reign,  intituled, 
*'  An  Act  for  making  more  effectual  provision 
for  the  Government  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
in  North  America,  and  to  make  Airther  provision 
for  the  Government  of  the  said  province ;" '  and 
which  first-mentioned  statute  was  duly  passed 
by  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  the 
said  province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  assented  to 
in  Her  Majesty's  name,  by  the  person  who  had 
been  appointed,  and  was  at  the  time  of  passing 
the  said  first-mentioned  sUtute,  as  aforesaid,  by 
Her  Majesty,  to  be  the  Governor  of  the  said 
province  of  Upper  Canada,  reciting,  that  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  among  the  persons 
concerned  in  the  late  treasonable  insurrection 
in  that  province,  there  were  some  to  whom  the 
lenity  of  the  Government  might  not  impro- 
perly be  extended,  on  account  of  the  artifices 
used  by  desperate  and  unprincipled  persons  to 
seduce  them  from  their  allegiance;  it  was, 
amongst  other  things,  enacted,  that  upon  the 
petition  of  any  person  charged  with  high  treason, 
committed  in  the  said  provmce,  preferred  to  the 
lieutenant-governor  before  the  arraignment  of 
such  prisoner,  and  praying  to  be  pardoned  for 
his  offence,  it  should  and  might  be  lawful  for 
the  lieutenant-ffovemor  of  the  said  province,  by 
and  ¥rith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive 


(a)  Prisoners  pardoned  without  having  been 
convicted  or  tried. 

(6)  *'  So  many  objections  of  subf  tanoe  and 
form  were  taken  to  Uus  return,  that  I  have 
thought  it  desirable  the  document  should  be  set 
out  to  render  the  arguments  intelligible.  It 
was  amended  in  the  course  of  the  argument  by 
leave  of  the  Court,  on  the  prayer  of  the 
Attorney  General,  and  is  set  out  as  finally 
amended."— Report  by  Fry,  81a.  See  as  to  the 
natnre  of  the  amendments,  9  A.  &  E.  p.  762,  808. 
A  copy  of  the  order  of  amendment  is  set  out  in 
Solicitor's  Papers. 

(c)  Statutes  of  Upper  Canada,  1  Vict.  c.  10 

Id)  81  Geo.  3.  c.  81.  See  Statutes  Revised 
(Snd  edn.),  2,  648. 

(e)  14  Groo.  8.  c.  88.  See  Statutes  Revised 
<8nd  edn.),  2,  46i 


Conncil  thereof,  to  grant,  if  it  should  seem  fit,  a 
pardon  to  such  person,  in  Her  Majesty's  name, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  might  appear 
proper,  which  pardon,  being  granted  und^  the 
great  seal  of  Her  Majesty's  baid  province,  and 
reciting,  in  subittance,  the  prayer  of  such 
petition,  should  have  the  same  effect  as  an 
attainder  of  the  person  therein  named  for  the 
crime  of  high  treason,  a^  far  as  regarded  the 
forfeiture  of  his  eiitate  and  property  real  and 
personal ;  and  that  in  case  any  person  should 
be  panloned  under  that  Act,  upon  condition  of 
being  transported  or  banishing  himse>f  from 
that  province,  either  for  life  or  for  any  term  of 
years,  such  person,  if  he  should  afterwarda 
voluntarily  return  to  that  province,  without 
lawful  excuse,  iwntrary  to  the  condition  of  his 
pardon,  should  be  deemed  guilt v  of  felony,  and 
should  suffer  death  as  in  case  of  felony. (a)  And 
I  do  fuither  c«*rtify,  that  by  another* statute  (6) 
of  Her  said  Msjcj^ty's  province  of  Upper 
Canada,  intituled,  *An  Act  to  provide  more 
effectually  for  the  punishment  of  certain  ofiences, 
and  to  enable  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
or  person  administering  the  government  of  this 
province,  to  commute  the  sentence  of  death  in 
certain  cases  for  other  punishment  in  this  Act 
mentioned,'  made  and  passed  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King 
William  the  Fourth,  in  the  manner  and  by  the 
persons  and  authority  required  for  that  purpose 
by  the  said  Act  of  Parliament,  made  and  passed 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  His  late 
Majesty  King  George  the  Third— after  reciting 
that  it  was  expedient  to  make  further  provision 
for  the  effectual  punishment  of  certain  offences 
therein-after  mentioned,  it  was  enacted  that  in 
case  of  the  conviction  of  any  person  after  the 
passing  of  that  Act,  of  {various  felonies  and 
offences  particularised  m  the  retara] '  the 
person  convicted  of  such  offence  might  be 
sentenced  to  sach  punishment  as  was  then 
provided  by  law  for  any  such  offence;  or 
if  the  court,  which  was  to  pass  sentence 
on  such  convict,  should  think  fit,  might  be  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  only,  or  imprisoned  and 
kept  to  hard  labour,  or  in  solitary  confinement, 
in  the  common  gaol,  or  in  any  penitentiary  or 
house  nl  correction  that  had  been  or  might  be 
provided  in  that  province  for  such  purpose,  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years." 

The  Act  then  coDtained  varioaa  pro- 
visocB,  which  were  particnlarly  set  out  in 
the  return ;  and  it  continued — 

"and  that  it  should  and  might  be  lawful  for 
the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  person 
adm'nistering  the  government  of  that  province, 
to  commute  the  sentence  of  death,  which  mi^ht 
be  passed  upon  any  person  convicted  of  a  capital 
crime,  other  than  high  treason  or  murder,  and, 
with  authority  ttom  His  Majesty,  upon  any 
person  convicted  of  high  treason  or  murder — 
for  transportation  for  life,  or  term  of  years, 
to  such  place  in  His  Miyesty's  dominions,  as 

(a)  See  as  to  the  disposal  of  prisoners  chai|^ 
with  complicity  in  the  Canadian  RebeUion, 
Annual  Register,  1888,  p.  252. 

(6)  Statutes  of  Upper  Canada,  7  Will.  4.  e.  C. 
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mifi(ht  be  assigned  for  the  reception  of  con- 
▼icts,  or  for  banishment  from  that  proyince  for 
life,  or  anj  term  of  years,  or  for  solitary  con- 
finement, or  confinement  with  or  without  hard 
labour  in  any  penitentiary  or  house  of  correc- 
tion that  might  be  appointed  for  such  pur- 
poses, either  during  life,  or  for  any  term  of 
years,  &o.  .  .  .  And  I  do  further  certify 
that  by  another  statute  (a)  of  Her  Majesty's 
said  province  of  Upper  Canada,  intituled,  *  Au 
Act  respecting  the  transportation  of  convicts' 
made  and  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  William  the 
Fourth,  in  the  manner  and  by  the  persons  and 
authority  required  for  that  purpose  by  the  said 
Act  of  Parliament  made  and  passed  in  the 
thirty -first  year  of  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty 
King  6eoi*ge  the  Third,  after  reciting  tliat  it 
was  expedient  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
offenders  to  such  place  or  p'laces  in  His  Ma- 
jesty's dominions  as  might  be  assigned  for  the 
reception  of  convicts,  and  to  make  further  pro- 
vision in  respect  to  the  puui^hment  of  transpor- 
tation, it  was  enacted,  that  notwithstanding 
anything  contained  in  a  certain  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  that  province,  passed  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  His  hite  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third,(6)  intituled—*  An  Act  for  the 
further  introduction  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 
England  in  this  province,  and  for  the  more  effec- 
tual punishment  of  certain  offenders,'  it  should 
be  lawful,  after  the  passing  of  that  Act,  to  sen- 
tence offenders  to  transportation,  not  only  in 
such  cases  where  by  any  law  then  in  force,  or 
thereafter  to  be  passed,  it  was  expressly  pro- 
vided that  such  offenders  might  be  transported, 
but  also  in  every  case  in  which,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  said  Act,  pass^ed  in  the  fortietn  year  of 
His  late  Majesty  King  Georg«  the  Third,  the 
person  convicted  would  be  liable  to  be  banished 
from  that  province  :  Provided  always,  neverthe- 
less, that  no  offender  should,  under  the  authority 
of  that  Act,  be  sentenced  to  be  transported 
except  by  such  Court,  and  in  such  cases,  and 
for  such  term  of  time,  as  the  same  offender 
might,  according  to  the  said  Act,  be  banished 
from  that  province;  and  that  nothing  in  that 
Act  contained  should  extend,  or  be  construed  to 
take  away,  or  affect  the  power  of  sentencing 
offenders  to  be  banished  according  to  the  Act 
therein-before  recited,  when  it  should  appear 
proper  to  pass  such  sentence.  And  that  all  and 
singular  the  provisions  then  in  force,  which  were 
contained  in  the  said  Act  of  the  Parliament  of 
that  province,  passed  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
rei^  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  the 
1'hird,  respecting  persons  returning  to  that  pro- 
vince before  the  expiration  of  the  period  for 
which  they  had  been  banished  by  sentence  of  a 
Court,  or  had  consented  to  be  banished,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  any  conditional  pardon 
granted  to  a  convict  sentenced  to  suffer  death, 
should  equally  extend  to,  and  be  in  force,  with 
respect  to  any  person  returning  from  transporta- 
tion after  that  Act,  whether  such  person  should 
have  been  sentenced  to  be  transported,  or  having 
been  capitally  convicted,  should  have  been  par- 
doned, on  condition  of  being  transported.    And 

(o)  Statutes  of  Upper  Canada,  7  Will.  4.  c.  7. 
ijb)  Statutes  of  Upper  Canada,  40  Geo.  8.  c.l. 


that  the  sentence  in  case  of  transportation  should 
be  that  the  offender  should  be  transported  for  a 
time  to  be  mentioned  in  such  sentence,  or  for 
life,  where  that  might  be  lawful,  and  should  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  passing  such  sentence 
appear  proper,  to  such  place  as  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  or  person  administering  the 
government  of  that  province,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  executive  council  thereof,  should 
appoint.  And  that  it  should  and  might  be  law- 
ful for  the  governor,  lieuteuant-govemer,  or  per- 
son administering  the  government  of  that  pro- 
yince, by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  executive 
council  thereof,  to  determine,  upon  reference 
to  His  Majesty's  Government  in  England, 
to  wliat  foreign  possession  of  His  Majesty 
convicts  should  be  transported  from  that  pro- 
vince, under  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  And 
that  an  instrumeut  under  the  sign  manual  of  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  person  ad- 
ministering the  government  of  that  province, 
and  directed  to  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  declaring  to  what  colony  or  place 
it  had  been  determined  to  transport  any  con- 
vict, should  be  sufficient  authority  for  the  jud^ze 
mho  passed  sentence  on  such  con\'ict,  or,  in  his 
absence;  for  any  other  judge  of  the  said  court, 
to  make  his  warrant,  authorising  any  person  or 
persons  t*>  carry  and  secure  such  convict^  in 
and  through  that  province,  towards  the  seaport 
or  place  from  whence  he  or  she  was  to  be  truns^ 
ported ;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  should 
rescue  such  convicts,  or  any  of  them,  or  assist 
them,  or  any  of  them,  in  making  their  escape 
from  such  person  or  persons  as  should  have 
them  in  tlieir  custody  as  aforesaid,  such  offence 
should  be  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  convict  had,  at  the  time  it  was  committed, 
been  confined  in  a  gaol  or  prison,  in  the  custody 
of  the  sheriff*  or  gaoler,  after  sentence  for  the 
crime  of  which  he  should  have  been  convicted. 
And  that  the  time  during  which  any  offender 
should  have  continued  in  gaol  under  sentence  of 
transportation  should  be  taken  and  reckoned 
in  part  discharpre  or  satisfaction  of  the  term  of 
his  transportation.  And  that  the  expenses  of 
carrying  that  act  into  execution  so  far  as  re- 
spected the  removal  of  convicts  in  order  to 
their  being  transported  should  be  annually  laid 
before  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  And 
that  if,  by  resson  of  any  difficulty  occurring 
which  might  prevent  the  trantiportation  or  re- 
ception of  any  convict  in  any  colony  or  posses- 
sion of  His  Majesty,  the  sentence  which  should 
have  been  passed  on  any  such  convict  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect,  such  convict  might  be  de- 
tained iit  prison  for  a  period  not  longer  than 
that  for  which  he  shuuld  have  been  sentenced 
to  be  transported,  unless  it  should  appear  expe- 
dient to  pardon  such  convict  in  which  case  it 
might  be  made  a  condition  of  such  pardon  that 
the  convict  should  banish  himself  from  that  pro- 
yince for  a  period  not  exceeding  the  residue  of 
the  time  for  whi(>h  he  was  to  have  been  trans- 
ported. And  I  do  further  certify  that  after 
passing  the  said  first-mentioned  statute,  to 
wit,  at  a  special  session  of  oyer  and  terminer 
and  gaol  delivery  begun  and  holden  at  Toronto, 
in  the  home  district  of  the  said  province,  on 
Thursday  the  eighth  day  of  March,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Her  said  Majesty,  before 
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the  Honourable  John  Beyerley  Bobinson,  chief 
justice  of  the  said  province,  and  others  his 
fellows,  justices  and  commissioners  of  our  said 
Lady  the  Queen  under  and  bj  virtue  of  Her 
said  Majesty's  Commission  under  the  great  seal 
of  the  said  province,  issued  in  pursuance  of 
another  statute  (a)  of  Her  Majesty's  said  pro- 
vince, duly  passed  in  the  same  manner  and  by 
the  same  authority  as  the  said  first-mention^ 
statute  on  the  twelfth  day  of  January,  in  the 
first  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  and  entitled 
'  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual  and 
impartial  trial  of  persons  charged  with  trea- 
son and  treasonable  practices  committed  in 
this  province,'  the  said  Leonard  Watson  was 
indicted  for  the  crime  of  high  treason,  and 
before  tne  arnugnment  of  the  said  Leonard 
Watson,  he  the  said  Leonard  Watson  humbly 
petitioned  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  said 
province  in  accordance  with  the  said  statute 
first  herein-mentioned,  confessing  his  guilt  of 
the  treason  charged  ag^nst  him  as  aforesaid, 
and  professing  his  penitence,  and  praying  for 
the  merciful  consideration  of  his  case,  and  that 
Her  Majesty's  gracious  pardon  might  be  ex- 
tended to  hhn  upon  such  conditions  as  the  said 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  said  province,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  said  executive  coun- 
cil should  see  fit ;  and  the  said  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, b V  and  with  the  advice  of  the  said  executive 
council,  did,  in  Her  said  Majesty's  behalf,  consent 
that  mercy  should  be  extendi  to  him  the  said 
Leonard  Watson  upon  the  conditions  following, 
that  is  to  say,  Uiat  the  said  Leonard  Watson  1& 
transported  and  remain  transported  to  Her 
Majesty's  penal  colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
for  and  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life ;  to 
which  terms  and  condition  the  said  Leonard 
Watson  did  assent;  and  the  said  lieutenant- 
governor  did  thereupon,  in  Her  Majesty's  name, 
on  the  twenty-second  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  aforesaid,  by  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  said  province  of 
Upper  Canada,  dated  the  day  and  year  last 
aforesaid,  pardon,  remit,  and  release  the  said 
Leonard  Watson  of  and  from  all  and  every 
punishment  whatsoever  which  might  be  in- 
fiicted  upon  him  the  said  Leonard  Watson  by 
reason  of  the  treason  so  as  aforesaid  confessed 
by  him,  upon  condition  nevertheless  that  he 
the  said  I^nard  Watson  should  be  trans- 
ported and  remain  transported  to  the  said 
penal  colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  for  and 
during  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  And  I  do 
further  certify  and  return  that  there  being  no 
means  of  transporting  the  said  Leonard  Watson 
directly  from  Upper  Canada  aforesaid  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land  aforesaid,  it  became  and  was 
necessary  to  take  him  to  Quebec  in  Her 
Majesty's  province  of  Lower  Canada  in  North 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  said 
condition  in  the  said  pardon  into  effect,  the  said 
place  called  Quebec  being  the  readiest  and 
most  convenient  place  for  that  purpose :  where- 
upon, and  in  order  to  carry  the  said  condition 
into  effect,  the  said  Leonard  Watson  was,  after 
the  said  pardon,  conveyed  by  the  authority  and 

(a)  Statutes  of  Upper  Canada,  1  Vict  c.  2. 


warrant  of  the  said  lieutenant-governor  of 
Upper  Canada  from  the  said  province  of  Upper 
Canada  unto  the  said  province  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  was  there,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Lower  Canada  aforesaid,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
in  that  behalf  of  Sir  John  Colbome,  governor 
of  the  said  province  of  Lower  Canada,  delivered 
into  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  the  district  of 
Quebec  in  Lower  Canada  aforesaid,  for  mfe 
keeping  until  he  could  be  transported  according 
to  ^e  said  condition,  the  same  being  the  proper 
and  most  convenient  custody  in  that  behalf. 
And  I  do  further  certify  and  return  that  there 
not  being  any  means  of  conveying  the  said 
Leonard  Watson  directly  from  Lower  Canad& 
aforesaid  to  Van  Diemen's  liand  aforesud,  ac- 
cording to  the  said  condition,  it  became  and 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  the  said  con- 
dition into  effect,  to  convey  the  said  Leonard 
Watson  to  EngUnd,  to  be  taken  fix)m  thence  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  fulfilment  of  the  said 
condition ;  and  thereupon  afterwards,  to  wit,  on 
the  seventeenth  day  of  November,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  the  said  Leonard 
Watson  was  delivered  by  the  said  sheriff  of 
Quebec  into  the  custody  of  Digby  B.  Morton, 
captain  of  the  bark  '  Captain  Boss,'  for  the 
purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  England  afore- 
said, to  the  end  that  the  said  Leonard  Watson 
might  be  thence  again  transported  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land  as  aforesaid.  And  the  said 
Digby  B.  Morton  having  arrived  with  the 
said  ship  at  Liverpool  as  aforesaid,  to  wit, 
on  the  sewnteenth  day  of  December  last,  with 
the  8aid  Leonard  Watson  on  board  thereof, 
and  there  not  beinf  the  means  immediately 
ready  for  conveying  nim  from  Liverpool  afore- 
said to  Van  Diemen's  Land  as  sioresaid,  it 
became  and  was  necessary  that  the  said  Leonard 
Watson  should  be  placed  in  some  safe  custody 
until  the  means  could  be  provided  for  conveying 
him  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  as  aforesaid  :  And 
the  said  gaol  of  and  for  the  said  borough  of 
Liverpool  being  the  fittest  and  most  convenient 
place  for  that  purpose,  he  the  said  Digby  B. 
Morton  did,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid, 
deliver  the  said  Leonard  Watson  into  my  custody 
at  Liverpool  aforesaid  ;  and  I  have  kept  him  in 
my  custody  whilst  means  have  been  and  are 
preparing  with  all  possible  despatch  for  the 
causing  Sie  said  Leonard  Watson  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Van  Diemen's  Land  as  aforesaid. 
And  these  are  the  causes  of  my  detaining  the 
said  Leonard  Watson  in  my  custody,  and 
whose  body  I  have  ready,  as  by  the  said  writ  I 
am  commanded." 

After  the  returns  had  been  read,  the 
Attorney  Oenercd  (enpported  by  the  Soli- 
citor General,  PoUoch,  and  Wightman} 
took  a  preliminary  objection,  viz.,  that  a 
single  jndge  had  no  anthority  to  issae  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  vacation,  in 
such  a  case,  and  especiaUy  if  returnable 
vmmediate.  It  was  not  by  any  means  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  writ  must  be 
granted;  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  John 
Hohhou8e,(a)  Lord  Tension  had  distinctly 


(a)  S  B.  &  Aid.  4S0;  S.C.  2  ChittBep.  207. 
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laid  ic  down  that  the  reasoiiB  muBt  be 
stated  to  the  Court,  for  that,  though  a 
writ  of  right,  it  was  not  a  writ  of  course. 
It  was  necessary  to  show  a  probable  cause 
for  the  application,  verified  by  affidavit. 
At  common  law  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
oould  not  be  granted  by  the  Coui't  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  term  time,  unless  upon 
motion,  like  writs  of  mandamus,  &c.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  indeed  could  grant  su«h 
writs  in  vacation,  for  his  Court  was  always 
open. 

[Coleridge,  J.,  here  referred  to  8  BI. 
Comm.  131,  eowtrdr— 

**  This  is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  and  therefore, 
by  the  common  law,  issuing  ont  of  the  Court 
of  Ein^s  Bench,  not  only  in  term  time,  hut 
also  during  the  vacation,  hj  a  fiat  from  the  Chief 
Justice  or  any  other  of  the  judges,  and  running 
into  all  parts  of  the  King's  dominions  :  for  the 
Sling  is  at  all  times  entitled  to  have  an  account 
why  the  liberty  of  any  of  his  subjects  is  re- 
strained, wherever  that  restraint  may  be  inflicted. 
If  it  issues  in  vacation  it  is  usually  returnable 
before  the  judge  himself  who  awarded  it,  and  he 
proceeds  by  himself  thereon ;  unless  the  term 
shall  intervene,  and  then  it  may  be  returned 
in  Court." 

His  Lordship  also  referred  to  Crowley*e 
case,  (a)  where  Lord  Eldon  had  much  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  seemed  to  shrink 
from  giving  countenance  to  applications 
in  Chancery  for  such  writs.] 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  31  Car.  2.  c.  2, 
only  applied  to  cases  where  persons  were 
detained  without  bavins  been  brought  to 
trial,  and  not  where,  as  nere,  they  were  in 
esoecution  of  a  sentence.  The  statute  56 
€ho.  3.  o.  100,  commonly  called  Serjeant 
Onslow's  Act,  was  intended  to  applv  to 
oases  where  parties  are  deprived  of  their 
liberty,  by  father  or  mother,  and  cases 
of  that  description. 

[CoLESiDGE,  J.,  referred  to  Ex  parte 
Beeching,Q))  where  that  Act  had  been  held 
to  apply  to  cases  of  smuggling.] 

HiU  said  that  the  writ  now  before  the 
Court  had  issued  at  common  law,(c)  and 
therefore  any  of  the  judges  might  issue 
it. 

The  Attorney  General  contended  that  it 
could  not  be  so  granted,  where  parties  are 
in  execution  of  a  sentence.  The  writ,  if 
80  issued,  might  not  be  improper  in  the 
first  instance,  but  as  soon  as  the  Court 
saw,  by  the  return,  that  the  prisoners 
were  detained  in  execution,  they  would 
quash  the  writ  quia  improvidi  emanamt, 

(a)  2  Swanst.  1. 

(6)  4  B.  &  C.  136.  The  Attorney  General  re- 
ferred to  Attorney  General  v.  Bowman^  2  B.  &  P. 
5d2n. 

(c)  **  The  writs  were  not  marked  *  per  statu- 
tnm,  &c."  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  dl 
Car.  2.  c.  2.  8.  8."— Note  in  9  A.  &  E.  740. 


This  was  done  in  Brass  Crosby's  ca8e(a) 
It  was  then  contended,  that  in  Crofo- 
ley*s  case  Lord  Bldon*s  impression  was, 
that  the  writ  was  always  issuable  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  that  was 
offici/na  jttstiticB,  but  tliat  it  oould  only 
issue  from  the  common  law  courts  in 
term  time.  This  doctrine  was  indeed 
expressly  lai6^  down  in  Barn's  Abridg- 
ment, tit.  Habeas  Corpus,  B.  1  (vol.  iv. 
p.  117). 

**  But  it  seems  that,  by  the  common  law,  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  could  have  awarded 
it  only  ia  term  time,  but  that  the  Chancery 
might  have  done  it,  as  well  out  of  as  in  term, 
because  that  Court  is  always  open." 

[Lord  Denhan  referred  to  three  oases  in 
Burrow,  which  supported  Blackstone's 
dictum,  where  writs  of  this  description 
had  been  issued  in  vacation,  and  return- 
able viMnediate,  via.,  JB.  v.  JDr.  8h€bheare,(h) 
B.  V.  Clarhe,{c)  and  JB.  v.  Mead.{d)l 

Hill  was  allowed  time  till  the  next  day  to 
answer  this  preliminary  objection ;  refer- 
ring, however,  at  the  moment,  to  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  judges  in 
1758,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Loras,  in 
favour  of  the  power  of  the  common  law 
courts,  and  to  the  oases  cited  by  WU* 
mot,  C.J.,  in  his  Kotes  of  "  Opinions  and 
Judgments." 

January  15,  1839. — On  his  appearing 
the  next  day  to  argue  the  point.  Lord 
Dbnman,  C.J.,  delivered  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  Court,  that  they  had  the 
power  at  once  to  issue  this  writ  singly  in 
vacation.  "There  cannot  be  a  doubt," 
said  his  Lordship,  "  that  we  are  bound  by 
a  course  of  practice,  which  has  now  been 
in  existence  above  80  years,  viz.  since  1768, 
of  granting  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  by 
one  judge,  returnable  immediate,  and 
returnable  before  the  fonr  judges.  In  the 
year  1768,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  the  puipose  of  remedy- 
ing some  of  the  defects  then  complained 
of,  as  existing  in  the  law  and  practice  of 
the  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus.  The  House 
of  Lords  at  that  time  desired  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  (c)  and  seven  out  of  ten 
declared  that  the  practice  now  objected 
to  was  legal,  Wilmot,  J.,  stating  that  his 

(o)  2  W.  Bl.  754;  8  Wils.  188;  19  St.  Tr. 
1138.  **None  of  the  reports  of  this  case  bear 
out  the  statement.  All  that  appears  is,  that 
the  prisoners  were  remanded.  The  natural 
inference  from  which  is,  that  the  returns  were 
held  good,  and  not  that  the  writs  were  quashed." 
—Note  to  Fry's  Beport,  89. 

(6)  I  Burr.  460;  Starkie  on  Libel,  2,  lC4ft; 
Smollett's  History,  4,  409  (ed.  1791).     . 

(c)  lb.  606. 

(d)  lb.  542. 

(e)  See  15  Pari.  Hist.  898,  et  seq.,  and  Wil- 
mot's  Notes  of  Opinioni,  p.  77. 
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mind  was  satiBfied  that  80  yean  before  that 
time  the  same  practice  liad  been  in  exis- 
tence,(a)  so  that  we  have  at  least  a  period 
of  double  that  time  to  warrant  the  course 
now  pursued.  I  am  quite  aware  that  we 
might  be  entertained  by  antiquarian 
researches,  by  the  production  of  a  quantity 
of  writs  not  issued  in  vacation;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  he  tampering 
with  that  great  remedy  of  the  subject,  the 
writ  of  HiS>eas  Corpus,  if  we  did  not  say 
that  there  are  abundant  precedents  to 
justify  the  practice,  as  one  well  established 
m  this  Court.  According  to  Dofid*$  in- 
teresting account  of  this  matter,  in  his 
edition  of  Bacon* $  Abridgment,  (i)  it 
appears  that  when  the  judges  were  con- 
sulted in  the  House  of  Lords,  there  were 
included  among  the  seven,  WiUet,  C.J-, 
and  WHmot,  J.  (afterwards  L.C.J.)  >  ^^^ 
Foster ^  J.,  though  he  did  not  attend 
the  hearing  on  account  of  the  death 
of  his  wife,  was  known  to  entertain  the 
same  opinion,  and  indeed  he  wished  to 
carry  tne  remedy  still  further,  (c)  And 
Lord  Man^pM,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords  at  the  time,  and  there- 
fore did  not  pronouuce  any  opinion  amone 
the  judges,  has  left  us  the  means  of  well 
knowing  what  his  opinion  was,  by  the 
practice  he  afterwards  followed  in  these 
cases.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  Bill  then 
introduced  was  dropped,  furnishes  a  proof 
that  the  statement  of  the  judges'  opinions 
was  considered  by  the  House  of  Lords  to 
be  a  sound  exposition  of  what  the  law 
then  was.  We  can  therefore  have  no 
difficult  in  oyerruling  the  objection.  "((2) 

Hill  ODserved  that  the  real  majority  of 
the  judges  was  ten  to  three,  inasmuch  as 
Lord  C^kncellor  Hardunche  (as  appears  by 
the  debate)  was  evidently  of  the  same 
opinion.  («) 


(a)  Wilmot*8  Notes  of  OpinioDS,  pp.  96,  99. 

(6)  4,  p.  140,  Habeas  Corpas,  B. 

(c)  Dodson's  Life  of  Foster,  p.  68. 

Id)  See  Crown  Office  Rules,  1 886, 285, 245, 805. 

(s)  "  The  minority  of  the  jadges  present  were 
seven;  Foster,  J.,  though  absent,  was  known 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  Lord  Mansfield,  by 
his  conduct  (see  the  cases  in  Burrow,  supra) 
showed  his  opinion  to  be  similar;  and  Lord 
Hardwicke  objected  to  the  Bill  of  1758,  on  the 

Cund  that  it  was  nnneceseary,  as  the  common 
'  gave  all  the  powers  proposed  to  be  eon- 
fbrred  by  it  (see  15,  Pari.  Hist,  898).  He 
said  '  tliAt  he  had  indeed  long  been  sensible 
of  one  defect  in  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  wished  it  to  be  supplied, 
but  that  there  was  not  the  least  provision  for 
it  in  the  present  Bill,  and  that  was  a  power  in 
a  single  judge,  during  the  vacation,  to  enforce 
a  9peedy  return  to  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
granted  by  him.'  His  Lordship  intended  hy 
this  to  point  out,  that  though  the  jud^  had 
the  power  to  issue  the  writ,  he  was  deficient  in 
the  power  of  enforcing  immediate  obedience  to 


The  Attommf  Oeneral  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  decision,  which  had 
now  set  to  rest  the  conflicting  authorities, 
and  established  the  right  of  the  Conrt.(a) 
[A  question  then  arose  whether  the  return 
which  had  been  read  could  be  considered  as 
filed,  and  whether,  if  filed,  it  could  be 
amended ;  as  to  which  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown  citisd  taiAnowyfnovs  case(6)  in  1  Mod. 

Tbe  Court,  after  consulting  DeaUryM 
said  that  the  return  was  filed,  but  that 
they  had  the  power  to  amend  it.I(i) 

January  iS,  16,  1839.— ffiH,  Falconer, 
Eoebuch,  and  Fry,  then  moved  that  the 
return  be  quashed  for  insufficiency,  (e) 
Although  they  might,  and  if  necessary 
would  hereafter,  contend  that  the  return 
might  be  controverted  in  regard  to  its 
allegations,  and  that  its  statements  might 
be  made  the  subject  of  pleading  or  dis- 
pute by  affidavit;  yet,  as  the  return 
seemed  to  them  so  bad  on  the  face  of 
it  thev  would  at  once  apply  to  the  Court 
for  the  discharge  of  Watson  and  his 
eight  associates,  on  the  ground  that  even 
if  all  the  statements  in  the  return  were 
admitted  to  be  true  in  fact,  yet  that  its 
legal  operation  was  inadequate  to  justify 
the  gaoler  in  holding  them  in  custody. 
The  return  was  substantially  grounded 
on  the  provincial  Act  of  Upper  Canada, 
1  Vict  c.  10,  which  enacted,  tnat  to  those 
who,  before  their  arraignment  of  treason, 
should  confess  their  guilt,   and    pray  a 

Ebrdon  for  their  offence,  it  should  be 
wtal  for  the  governor,  if  it  should  seem 
to  him  fit,  to  ffrant  a  pardon  "on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  might  appear 
proper."  The  return  then  stated  that  the 
prisoner  had  confessed  his  guilt,  and 
received  piutlon  on  condition  of  being 
transported  for  life.  The  first  objection 
to  this  return  was,  that  no  conviction  of 
the  prisoner  was  stated  to  have  taken 
place,  and  without  a  dmviction  there 
could  be  no  authoritv  in  any  person  in 
this  country  to  hola  the  prisoners  in 
custody.  For  the  only  statute  upon  which 
any  pretence  of  that  kind  could  bo  set 
up,  was  the  Transportation  Act,  5  Oeo.  4. 
c.  84.    No  provincial  statute  could  confer 


it,  as  the  party  might  stand  out  on  an  alias  and 
pluries." — Note  to  Fry's  Report,  p.  4 1 . 

(a)  See  the  judgment,  below,  p.  1009. 

(6)  1  Mod.l02  ;  Report  in  9  A.  &  E.,  p.  746. 

(c)  Master  of  the  Crown  Office. 

(d)  See  9  A.  &  K.  746,  and  below,  the  case 
of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  p.  1239. 

(e)  '*  To  avoid  tedious  repetition,  I  have  thrown 
the  two  arguments  in  the  Courts  of  Queen's 
Bench  and  Kxchequer  together.  The  same 
points  were  maintained  in  both,  but  more  illus* 
trations  and  authorities  were  adduced  in  the 
latter  than  the  former,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners. 
The  arguments  in  the  main  were  preciselj  the 
same  in  both  Courts."— Note  to  Fry's  report,  42. 
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smy  snoh  anfchoritj  on  a  gaoler  here ;  his 
only  justification  must  be  based  on  a 
statute  of  the  Imperial  Legislature.  But 
the  5  Geo,  4.  c.  84,  was  expressly  con- 
fined to  cases  of  "  convicts/'  and  to  them 
alone.  The  17th  section  of  that  Act  recited 
that — 

"  Whereas,  by  the  laws  in  force,  in  some  partii 
of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  not  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  ofienders  convicted  of  certain 
offences  are  liable  to  be  punished  by  transporta- 
tion beyond  the  seas,  and  oiher  eonvictit,  ad^ 
judged  to  suffer  death  in  such  parts  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions,  have  received  or  may 
receive  Hi^  Majesty's  most  gracious  pardon, 
apon  condition  of  transportation  l)eyond  the 
seas,  aod  there  may  be  no  means  of  transport- 
ing such  convicts  to  any  of  the  places  appointed 
by  His  Majesty  in  Council  in  that  behalf,  with- 
out first  bringing  them  to  £ngland ; " 

and  the  Act  accordingly  proceeded  to  make 
provision  for  such  cases. 

That  statute  clearly  applied  only  to 
"convicted"  persons.  Bat  where  was 
the  conviction  here  P  It  was  perhaps  to 
be  said  that,  although  there  was  no 
conviction,  yet  there  was  something 
equivalent  to  it.  But  the  court  would  not 
tolerate  such  a  doctrine  of  equivalents  in 
penal  law,  whore  the  strictest  principles 
of  interpretation  must  prevail.  Besides, 
the  statute  fixed  its  own  meaning  on  the 
word  "  convict,"  hf  requiring  an  adjudi- 
cation by  some  court  or  judge.  Notning 
approaching  to  such  an  abjudication,  was 
here  to  be  found.  The  pardon  could  not 
be  considered  an  attainder,  for  the  pro- 
vincial act  expressly  enacted  that  it 
should  only  have  that  efiect  as  regurded 
the  forfeiture  of  property.  All  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  stated  in  the  return,  were  so 
repugnant  to  the  wise  jealousy  and  well- 
known  principles  of  English  law,  that 
every  presumption  aroso  against  them; 
and  thev  were  as  distant  as  possible  from 
that  calm,  decent,  solemn  transaction  in 
open  court  before  iudge  and  jury,  which 
alike  by  common  law  and  the  5th  Oeo,  4. 
c.  84,  amounted  to  adjudication  and  convic- 
tion. It  appeared  bv  the  return  that  the 
prisoner  was  in  gaol,  that  he  presented 
something  which  the  gaoler  of  Liverpool 
chose  to  call  a  petition,  containing  some- 
thing else  which  the  same  ready  affirmant 
undertook  to  inform  the  Court  was  a  con- 
fession—and that  upon  these  matters, 
before  arraignment,  cordon  was  granted — 
everything  naving  been  done  in  private, 
with  no  person  of  public  authority  watch- 
ing, and  directing,  or  advising  the  pri- 
soner. Such  a  course  of  proceeding  was 
entirely  repugnant  to  the  English  law. 
In  even  comparatively  unimportant  civil 
contracts  the  law  looked  with  great  sus- 
picion on  everything  done  while  the  party 
was  in  prison.    A  few   years  only  had 


elapsed  since  their  Lordships  had  acted  on 
this  wise  caution,  in  their  rule  relating 
to  the  execution  of  warrants  of  attorney 
by  prisoners, (a)  which  expressly  provided 

"no  warrant  of  attorney  to  confess  judgment 
or  cognovit  actionem^  given  by  any  person  in 
custody  of  a  sheriff  or  other  officer  upon  mesne 
process,  shall  be  of  any  force  unless  there  be 
present  some  attorney  on  behalf  of  such  person 
m  custody,  expressly  named  by  him,  and  attend- 
ing at  his  request  to  inform  him  of  the  nature 
and  effect  of  such  warrant  or  cognovit,  before 
the  same  is  executed," 

and  to  attest  the  execution.  If,  then, 
the  Court  was  so  jealous  of  any  un- 
due influence  over,  or  ignorant  conduct 
by  a  person  in  prison,  merely  dealing 
with  ft  part  of  his  property,  how  much 
more  jealous  ought  they  to  be  when 
the  prisoner  was  trembling  with  the 
apprehensions  which  might  oppress  the 
innocent  in  such  a  situation,  and^when  all 
the  dangers  alike  of  an  ignorant  or  rash 
conduct  of  his  OTin  interests,  or  of  undue 
influence  upon  him,  were  multiplied  ten- 
fold !  The  Court,  therefore,  was  bound  to 
deal  with  the  provincial  statute  as  an  act 
repugnant  to  the  well-known  and  wise 
provisions  of  the  English  law,  and  as, 
therefore,  inoperative,  or  at  least  to  be  con- 
strued with  the  greatest  possible  strict- 
ness. 

But,  secondly,  the  return  did  not  state 
that  there  ^  had  been  any  jvdgment  of 
transportation,  but  merely  that  the  gover- 
nor nad  thought  fit  to  commute  the 
panishment,  on  the  petition  of  the  pri- 
soner, to  that  efiect.  Such  a  power,  how- 
ever, nowhere  existed  in  the  English 
law.(5)  Even  the  sovereign  was  unable 
to  execute  it,  in  invitrtm,  much  less  a 
viceroy.  (Governors  were  entrusted  with 
only  limited  commissions,  (c)  which  in  prac- 
tice expressly  excepted  the  power  to 
pardon  for  treason  or  murder.  The  Court 
could  not  take  notice  of  the  extent  of  this 
governor's  powers;  for  his  commission 
was  not  before  them  But  whether  he 
had  the  power  to  pardon  for  treason  and 
murder  or  not,  at  any  rate  he  could  not 
exercise  a  function  which  was  even  be- 
yond his  sovereign— viz.,    commute   the 


(a)  Beg.  Gen.  H.  3  WUl.  4.  L  72;  8  B.  & 
Ad.  384.  See  the  older  rules  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, 2  Stra.  902  and  note. 

(6)  See  Miller's  ca*ie,  1  Leach,  CO.  74; 
S.C.  2  W.  Bl.  797 ;  Madan's  case,  1  Leach, 
C.C.  228;  Aickles's  eBte,  1  T^ach,  CO.  890; 
Forsyth's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law  462. 

(c)  See  above,  Cameron  v.  Kyte,  p.  607,  and 
Roberts'  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  1772,  Home, 
No.  1146,  opinion  by  Thurlow  and  Wedderbum; 
Todd,  Farliamentaij  Qovemment  in  Colonies 
p.  268. 
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punishment  of  death  for  another  form  of 
penalty. 

"  The  body  of  a  freeman/*  says  Lord 
Hobart,(a)  "  cannot  be  made  snbject  to  distress 
or  imprisonment  by  contriict,  but  only  by 
judgment.** 

This  principle  was  familiar  not  only  to 
the  English  law,  but  the  law  of  every 
ciyilised  state.  It  was  only  by  judgment 
of  law  that  any  man  could  be  condemned ; 
and  by  that  same  law  which  created  hiff 
condemnation,  his  punishment  must  be 
regulated.  The  Crown  was  the  minister 
of  the  law,  and  could  only  execute  its  well- 
known  provisions.  Accordingly,  when  the 
principle  of  commutation  became  esta- 
blished as  a  useful  one,  and  its  exercise 
probably  had  become  freo^uent,  although 
not  legally  enforceable  vn  ifimtunit  the 
Legislature  was  resorted  to,  to  sanction  its 
infliction  compulsorily,  whenever  thought 
desirable.  At  common  law  {b)  the  Crown 
was  unable  to  commute  so  as  to  enforce  the 
altered  punishment,  if  the  criminal  thought 
fit  to  dissent,  and  insist  upon  the  original 
penalty  awarded  to  his  ofl^nce  by  the  lawv 
No  doubt  the  idiosyncrasy  must  be  very 
peculiar,  which  induced  a  prisoner  to 
compel  the  judge  or  Cro?ni  to  hang  him, 
to  whom  they  designed  mercy,  in  substi- 
tuting what  they  mi^ht  think  a  milder, 
but  he  a  severer,  punishment ;  but  if  the 
prisoner  objected  to  the  proposed  altera- 
tion of  his  punishment,  it  could  not  be 
inflicted.  The  fact,  that  in  almost  every 
case  which  happened,  no  such  objection 
was  made,  was  no  proof  of  the  law.  Why 
should  prisoners  object  to  a  mitigation 
of  their  punishment  (o)  P  But  the  ereat 
principles  of  law  which  secured  the  liberty 
of  every  f^man  were  not  destroyed  from 
the  want  of  power  or  disposition  to  claim 
their  protection.  As  that  great  constitu- 
tional judge.  Lord  Camdsn,  had  justly 
said,  when  resisting  the  argument  adduced 
in  favour  of  general  warrants,  from  the 
long  practice  ttuftt  had  unquestionably  pre- 
vaUea  in  issuing  them — 

'*  There  has  been  a  submission  of  gnilt  and 


(a)  Hobart,  61. 

(6)  See  the  statutes  cited  in  Reg,  v.  Baker, 
7  A.  &  £.  502.— Note  in  9  A.  &  S.  750. 

(c)  "  But  instances  to  that  effect  have  occurred. 
In  the  Ist  vol.,  p.  137,  of  Chitty's  edition  of  Sir 
Wm.  Blackstone's  Conunentaries,  there  is  this 
note: — 'To  persons  capitally  convicted,  the 
Crown  frequently  offers  a  pardon,  upon  condition 
of  their  being  transported  for  life.  Many  have 
at  first  r^ected  this  gracious  offer  ;  and  there 
have  been  one  or  two  instances  of  persons  so 
desperate  as  to  persist  in  the  refusal,  and  who 
in  consequence  suffered  the  execution  of  their 
sentence.'— Note  to  Fry's  Report,  p.  45."  See 
also  7th  Beport  of  the  Criminal  Law  Commis- 
sion, 6th  and  6th  Appendices. 


poverty  to  power    and  the  terror  of    punish- 
ment."(a) 

The  return  here  alleged  that  the  prisoner 
assented  to  the  commutation.  But  that 
assent  could  not  alter  the  case,  because, 
according  to  Lord  HobaH,  before  cited,  it 
was  not  by  contracty  but  by  judgment,  that 
a  prisoner  must  be  punished.  The  only 
authority  by  which  the  Crown  could  com- 
mute was  by  the  common  law.  It  could 
not  possibly  therefore  substitute  a  punish- 
ment unknown  to  that  law.  But  trans- 
portation was  so  unknown. 

"  Exile  or  transportation,"  says  Hawkins,(6) 
"is  a  species  of  punishment  unknown  to  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  where  it  is  now 
inflicted,  it  is  either  by  the  choice  of  the  criminal 
himself,  in  order  to  escape  capital  punishm6nt,(c) 
or  it  is  imposed  by  the  express  direction  of  some 
modern  Act  of  Parliament;  for  no  power  on 
earth,  except  the  authority  of  Parliament,  can 
send  a  subject  of  England,  not  even  a  criminal, 
out  of  the  land  against  his  will.  The  first  intro- 
duction of  it  into  our  law  was  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  But  it  seems  to  have  taken 
place  more  nearly  as  now  practised,  about  the 
time  of  the  Restoration." 

The  practice  began  shortly  after  the 
plantation  of  our  American  colonies,  and 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  want  of  la- 
bour in  them.  ((2)  In  J.  Kehpfig^s  (e)  Reports, 
(1665,  temp.  Car.  2.)  there  is  the  follow- 
ing report : — 

'<  At  the  same  sessions,  one  Edward  Farret 
was  in  the  place  where  the  prisoners  use  to 
stand  at  the  gaol  delivery,  who  was  in  for  mur- 
ther,  for  which  he  had  afterwards  judgment,  and 
when  he  was  there,  one  John  Copeland,  a 
Scotchman,  being  in  very  good  clothes,  went  in 
thither  under  colour  to  see  him.  and  watching 
the  time  when  the  keepers  were  busy,  he  opened 
the  little  door,  which  was  bolted,  and  went  out, 
and  Parret,  the  prisoner,  followed  him,  and  thej 
both  went  together  out  of  the  yard,  and  run  down 
by-allies  into  Shoe  Lane  and  so  to  White-Fiyers.** 
Copeland  was  found  guilty  of  rescuing  Parret, 
"  and  on  his  request,  he  being  to  have  cleigy, 
it  #ss  allowed  to  be  put  into  the  King's  pardon, 
amongst  those  prisoners  of  that  nature  who  were 
to  be  sent  beyond  the  sea,  it  having  been  latdy 
used,  that  for  felonies  within  clergy,  tfthe  prisoner 
desire  it,  not  to  give  his  book,  but  to  procure  a 
conditional  pardon  from  the  King,  and  send  them 
beyond  sea  to  serve  five  years  in  some  of  the 
Kiug*8  plantations,  and  then  to  have  land  there 
assigned  them,  according  to  the  use  in  those 
plantations  for  servants  after  their  time  ex- 
pired, with   a  condition  in  the  pardon  to  be 

(a)  Entick  v.  Carrington,  19  St.  Tr.,  p.  1068. 

(6)  2  Hawk.  P.C.  cap.  83  (Leach's  edn.),  iv. 
p.  297.  A  passage  to  the  same  effect  is  in  1 
Bl.  Comm.  p.  187.    And  see  also  Co.  Litt.  13Sa. 

(c)  <*  Of  course  he  means  where  the  prisoner 
does  not  dissent." — Note  to  Pry's  Report,  p.  46. 

((f)  See  the  Law  Quarterly,  6,  898. 

(«)  P.  46. 
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void  if  the^  do  not  go,  or  if  they  return  into 
England  -without  the  King's  licence." 

And  in  the  same  book,(a)  several  rega- 
lations  of  the  judges,  made  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  in  1664^  are  reported,  and  amongst 
others,  R.  12— 

**  That  Buch  prisoners  as  are  reprieyed,  with 
intent  to  be  transported,  be  not  sent  away,  as 
perpetual  slaves,  but  upon  indentures  betwixt 
them  and  particular  masters,  to  serve  in  our 
English  plantationti  for  seven  years,  and  the 
three  last  years  thereof  to  have  wages  that  they 
may  have  a  stock  when  their  time  is  expired."  (6) 

This  regalation  and  report  show  the  origin 
and  extent  of  the  practice,  and  that  the 
commutation  was  voluntary  acceded  to 
by  the  prisoner.  In  Roger  North's  en- 
tertaining biography  of  his  brother,  the 
Lord  Keeper  Gu%ldford,(c)  there    is    an 

(a)  P.  4. 

(6)  See  Law  Quarterly,  6,  401. 

(c)  North,  speaking  of  Jeffreys,  8a3r8 :  *'  There 
is  one  branch  of  that  chiefs  expedition  in  the 
west,  which  is  his  visitation  of  the  city  of 
Bristol,  that  hath  some  singularities,  of  a 
nature  so  strange,  that  I  think  them  worth 
my  time  to  relate.  There  had  been  an  usage 
among  the  aldermen  and  justices  of  the  city 
(where  all  persons  more  or  less  trade  to 
the  American  plantations)  to  carry  over  cri- 
minals, who  were  pardoned  with  condition  of 
transportation^  and  to  sell  them  for  money. 
This  was  found  to  be  a  ffood  trade ;  but,  not 
being  content  to  take  such  felons  as  were  convict 
at  their  assizes  or  sessions,  which  produced  but 
a  few,  they  found  out  a  shorter  way,  which 
yielded  a  mater  plenty  of  the  commodity.  And 
that  was  this.  The  mayor  and  justices  usually 
met  at  their  Tolsey  (a  Court  House  by  their  ex- 
chequer), and  there  they  sat  and  did  justice 
business  that  was  brought  before  them.  When 
small  rogues  and  pilferers  were  brought  there, 
and  upon  examination,  put  under  terror  of  being 
hanged,  in  order  to  which  mittimuses  were  mak- 
ing, some  of  the  diligent  oflicers  attending  in- 
atructed  them  to  pray  transportation^  as  the 
only  way  to  save  them,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  did  so.  Then  no  more  was  done ;  bnt  the 
next  alderman  in  course  took  one  and  another 
as  their  turns  came,  some  time  quarrelling 
whose  the  last  was,  and  sent  them  over  and 
sold  them.  This  trade  had  been  driven  for 
many  years,  and  no  notice  taken  of  it.  .  .  . 
It  appears  not  how  this  outrageous  practice 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, but  when  he  had  hold  of  the  end,  he  made 
thorough-stitch  work  with  them ;  for  he  delighted 
in  such  fair  opportunities  to  rant.  He  came  to 
the  city,  and  told  some  that  he  had  brought  a 
broom  to  sweep  them,  .  .  .  When  his  Lord- 
ship came  upon  the  bench,  and  canvassed  this 
matter,  he  found  all  the  aldermen  and  justices 
concerned  in  this  kidnapping  trade,  more  or 
less,  and  the  mayor  himself  as  bad  as  any.  He 
therefore  turns  to  the  mayor,  accoutred  with  his 
scarlet  and  furs,  and  gave  him  all  the  ill  names 
that  scolding  doquence  could  supply;  and  so 


amusing  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  practice  has  been  abused  in  the  city 
of  Bristol.  It  was  then  evidently  recent. 
At  common  law,  therefore,  the  Crown 
could  not  commute  tn  invUum,  for  the 
punishment  of  transportation ;  d  fortiori, 
a  governor. 

Thirdly.  But  then  it  was  said  that  he 
had  autnority  by  the  provincial  statute. 
That  statute,  however,  could  not  autho- 
rize him  to  transport.  Nothing  could 
be  clearer  than  that  a  local  legislature 
and  local  governor  could  only  exercise 
authority  within  their  own  province. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  that  locality  they 
were  powerless,  and  must  be  treated  as 
perfect  strangers.  Any  attempt  to  exer- 
cise the  authority  of  Government  extra 
fines  territorii,  was  merely  void  and  nuga- 
tory. The  principle  of  civil  law  was  clear 
and  founded  on  reason:  "Extra  terri- 
torium  jus  dtcenHimptmi  non  j>aretur.*'(a) 
The  g[ovemor,  therefore,  without  the 
authority  of  the  provincial  statute,  would 
he  clearly  exceeoing  his  powers,  in  pre- 
tending to  hold  any  prisoners  in  confine* 
ment  in  any  place  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  province.  Besiaes,  here  the  punish- 
ment in  one  case(&)  was  transportation 
for  seven  years,  **  after  the  arrival "  of  the 
criminal  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  But 
that  was  clearly  had,  as  making  the 
punishment  capricious,  not  reflated  by 
the  degree  of  guilt,  but  depending  on  the 
accident  of  winds  and  waves.  Tne  local 
legislature  of  Upper  Canada  could  no 
more  infringe  the  rule  just  cited  than  the 
local  goveiTior.  The  31  Geo,  3.  o.  81, 
which  established  the  present  Government 
of  Canada,  empowered  the  local  legisla- 
tures of  the  two  provinces  into  which 
Canada  was  then  for  the  first  time  divided, 
to  pass  laws  for  the  good  government  of 
the  provinces— 

"  which  shall  be  binding  and  valid  within  the 
province  in  which  the  same  shall  have  been  so 
passed." 


with  rating  and  staring,  as  his  way  was,  never 
lett  him  till  he  made  him  quit  the  bench  and 
go  down  to  the  criminal's  post  at  the  bar ;  and 
when  the  mayor  hesitated  a  little,  or  slackened 
his  pace,  he  bawled  at  him,  and  stamping,  called 
for  his  guards,  for  he  was  general  by  commis- 
sion. Thus  the  citizens  saw  their  scarlet  chief 
magistrate  at  the  bar,  to  their  infinite  terror  and 
amazement.  .  .  ."  2, 24  (edn.  1826).  See 
10  St.  Tr.  88. 

(a)  Dig.  lib.  ii.  tit.  1,  s.  20.  And  see  Burge 
on  Colonial  Law,  vol.  i.  c.  1,  p.  1. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  Ira  Anderson.  See  9  A. 
&  E.  779YI  and  ibid.  767.  In  the  case  of  Wixon, 
Brown  Alves,  and  Malcolm  the  condition  of  the 
pardon  vras  that  they  should  be  transported  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land  *<  for  and  during  the  term 
of  fourteen  years  next  ensuing  the  date  of  their 
arrived  "  there. 
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directed  to  "such  person  or  persons  as 
may  be  lawfully  authorised  to  receive  the 
same."  But  there  was  not  the  slightest 
allegation  in  the  retnm  to  show  that 
BcUchddor  had  been  so  authorised. 

And  lastly,  the  return  was  clearly  in- 
sufficient, because  it  did  not  set  out  the 
various  documents  needful  to  make  the 
Court  see  that  the  restraint  of  these  pri- 
sioners  was  justifiable  by  law.  The  gaoler 
of  Liverpool  took  upon  himself  to  say,  that 
they  were  detained  by  the  le^l  operation 
of  certain  instruments,  to  which  he  genc- 
rtJly  referred,  without  ^ving  the  least 
specific  statement  of  their  contents.  He 
told  the  Court  that  there  was  a  petition 
confessing  guilt,  and  praying  commuta- 
tion, and  that  there  was  a  pardon  on  con- 
dition of  transportation,  and  a  warrant  of 
the  Governor  of  Lower  Canada.  But  it 
was  for  the  Court,  and  not  the  gaoler,  to 
judge  how  far  such  documents  were  of  a 
legal  character,  and  to  what  extent  they 
justified  the  detention.  The  principle  of 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  this — that 
the  Crown,  through  its  judges,  was  en- 
titled to  kuow  why  any  one  of  its  subjects 
was  held  in  custody  by  any  other — and 
for  that  purpose  it  was  essential  that  the 
instruments  on  which  the  imprisonment 
was  claimed  to  be  justified,  should  be  laid 
before  them,  that  they  might  decide  whe- 
&er  the  legal  effect  of  that  instrument 
had  been  perverted  or  mistaken  by  the 
detaining  party.  The  liberty  of  every 
•  English  subject  was  secured  by  this  neces- 
sity. To  permit  the  person  returning  the 
cause  of  his  imprisonment  of  a  party  ap- 
plying for  the  writ,  to  state  summarily, 
whatne  chose  to  ^ve  as  the  legal  efiect 
of  judicial  proceedings,  was  to  make  him 
the  jud^e  of  his  own  case,  and  to  deprive 
the  subiect  of  the  privilege  of  having  his 
cause  determined  by  the  judges  of  the 
land.  In  was  against  the  principle  of  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  was  contrary 
to  the  whole  current  of  authorities,  from 
the  earliest  times,  when  that  great  remedy 
became  frequently  resorted  to.  The  whole 
line  of  cases  was  consistent,  and  distinctly 
established  that  when  the  law  required 
written  instruments  to  justify  the  deten- 
tion of  any  person  applying  for  the  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  it  Vas  imperative  on 
the  partv  to  whom  it  was  directed,  in  the 
return  claiming  to  show  the  cause  of  the 
detention,  to  set  out  those  instruments 
in  hcBC  verba,  for  the  examination  of  the 
Court,  (a)  This  principle  was  clearl^r  laid 
down  by  that  great  constitutional  judge 


(a)  "  Of  these  cases,  R,  v.  Clarke  was  the 
only  one  referred  to  in  the  argument  in  the 
Queen's  Bench ;  the  rest  were  noticed  only  in 
the  Exchequer." — ^Note  to  Fry's  Report,  p.  64. 


Sir  John  Vaughan,  in  BusheWs  case. (a) 
BuaheU  was  one  of  the  jurymen  on  the 
trial  of  Penn  and  Mead,  two  Quakers  in- 
dicted at  the  Sessions  in  London  before 
the  Becorder,  for  seditiously  preaching  to 
a  riotous  multitude  in  Gracechurch  Street. 
The  jury  acquitted  them,  and  were  then 
fined  for  the  alleged  contempt  by  the  Ses- 
sions. Buahell  was  brought  up  by  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  the  return  stated  the  order  of 
the  Court,  which  alleged  that  Bushell  and 
his  fellow-jurors  had  found  their  verdict 
contra  plenam  et  manifestam  evidentiam. 
VcMghan,  C. J.,  says  (h) : — 

"  The  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  now  the  most 
usual  remedy  bv  which  a  man  is  restored  again 
to  his  liberty,  if  he  have  been  against  law  de- 
prived of  it.  Therefore  the  writ  commands  the 
diLj  and  the  cause  of  the  caption  and  detaining 
of  the  prisoner  to  be  certified  upon  the  retom, 
which,  if  not  done,  the  Court  cannot  possibly 
judge  whether  the  cause  of  the  commitment 
and  detainer  be  according  to  law,  or  against  it. 
Therefore  the  cause  of  the  imprisonment  ought 
by  the  retom  to  appear  ae  specifically  and 
certainly  to  the  jwlges  of  the  retom,  as  it  did 
appear  to  the  Court  or  person  authorised  to  com- 
mit, else  the  retom  is  insufficient  .  .  .  The 
Court  hath  no  knowledge  by  this  retom  whether 
the  evidence  given  were  foil  and  manifest,  or 
doubtful,  lame,  and  dark,  or  indeed  evidence  at 
all  materiail  to  the  issue,  becauee  it  it  not  re- 
turned what  evidence  in  particular,  and  at  it 
was  delivered,  was  given.  For  it  is  not  possible 
to  judge  of  that  rightly,  which  is  not  exposed 
to  a  man's  judgment.  But  here  the  evidence 
given  to  the  jury  is  not  exposed  at  all  to  this 
Court,  but  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions upon  that  evidence  is  only  exposed  to 
us ;  who  tell  us  it  was  full  and  manifest.  But 
our  judgment  ought  to  be  grounded  upon  our 
own  inferences  and  understandings,  and  not 
upon  theirs." 

In  ThovnUn90n^9  case,(c)  the  return  was 
held  insufficient  as  being  too  general,  for 
not  spedfVing  the  cause  or  matter  on 
which  Thomiinson  was  examined,  he 
having  been  been  committed  by  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  for  not  answering  some 
interrogatories.  In.  8eele8*9  case  ((2)  the 
return  was  held  insufficient,  because  it 
justified  the  detention  by  virtue  of  an 
order  of  the  Council  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  and  did  not  set  out  the  order.  In 
an  anonymous  case,  (a)  a  return  was  held  ill, 
which  stated  a  commitment  for  a  contempt 
of  Court,  in  using  contemptuous  words, 
because  it  did  not  state  what  they  were. 


(a)  T.  Jones,  13 ;  Yaughan,  185  ;  1  Mod. 
119;  6St.Tr.  999. 

(6^  6  St.  Tr.  1001 ;  Yaughan,  196. 

(e)  12  Rep.  104. 

(rf)  Cro.  Car.  557. 

(«)  1  Yentr.  336  and  see  Budyard*s  case, 
2  Yentr.  22. 
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In  WcUaonr,  €llerke,{a)  a  plaint  in  trespasB 
on  the  case  had  been  entered  in  one  of  the 
counters  of  the  sheriffs  of  London;  and 
before  anj  declaration  was  delivered,  an 
habeas  corpus  issued  to  bring  the  cause 
into  the  King's  Bench.  It  was  generally 
returned  that  he  had  brought  an  action  on 
the  case,  which  was  held  not  enough,  as 
Lord  Holt  said  it  did  not  appear  what  was 
the  cause  of  action,  so  that  it  might  appear 
to  be  properly  brought,  and  that  all  the 
proceedings  ought  to  be  returned.  The 
position  contended  for  in  the  present  case 
that  the  warrant  ought  to  be  returned 
yerbatim,  so  as  the  Court  might  jud^e 
of  its  legal  efficacy,  was  distinctly  laid 
down  in  Bex  v.  Clerh.(h)  There,  upon  a 
habeas  corpus  it  was  returned  that  Clerk, 
for  refusing  to  take  up  his  livery,  was 
committed  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  by 
warrant  in  writing,  to  the  keeper  of 
Newgate.  The  return  was  held  ill>  the 
Court  resolving  that — 

*'  where  a  commitment  is  in  Court  to  a  proper 
officer  there  present,  there  is  no  warrant  of 
commitment,  and  therefore  he  cannot  return  a 
warrant  tn  hoc  verba,  but  must  return  the  truth 
of  the  whole  matter  under  peril  of  an  action ; 
but  if  he  be  committed  to  one  that  is  not  an 
officer,  as  in  this  case,  there  must  be  a  warrant 
in  writing,  and  when  there  is  one,  it  must  be 
returned ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  the  gaoler  to  alter  the  case  of  the  prisoner, 
and  mahe  it  either  better  or  worse  than  it  is 
upon  the  warrant ;  and  if  he  may  tahe  upon 
him  to  return  what  he  will,  he  makes  himstdf 
judge ;  whereas  the  Court  ought  to  judge,  and 
that  upon  the  warrant  itself** 

Nor  was  this  the  doctrine  of  old  oases, 
but  was  expressly  sanctioned  by  three 
Tery  recent  decisions,  viz.,  DeybeVs  case,(c) 
Soudene  ca8e,(<0  and  Naeh^s  case.(e)  They 
were  cases  under  the  Acts  for  prevention 
of  smuggling.  Deybel  was  arrested  on 
board  a  smuggling  vessel,  under  59  Geo.  8. 
c.  121.  s.  1,  which  makes  smuggling 
vessels  liable  to  forfeiture  within  fonr 
leagues  of  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain  between  the  North  Foreland  in 
Kent  and  Beachy  Head  in  Sussex,  or 
within  eight  leagues  of  any  other  part  of 
the  coast  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and 
allows  any  subject  on  board  to  be  impressed 
for  the  navy.  The  return  to  a  habeas  cor- 
pus on  his  behalf  stated,  that  the  ship  was 
within  eight  leagues  of  that  part  of  the 
coa£t  called  Suffolk,  to  wit,  off  Orfordness, 


(a)  Carthew,  69,  75;  1  Show.  131;  Comb. 
138 

(6)  1  Salk.  849 ;  8.C.  Comyn,  24 ;  IS  Mod. 
114. 

(c)  4  B.  &  Aid.  243. 

((f)  Ibid.  294. 

(«)  Ibid.  295. 


in  that  county.  It  was  held  insufficient,  as 
the  Court  could  not  take  judicial  notice 
that  Orfordness  was  not  between  the 
Foreland  and  Beachy  Head.  Bayley,  J., 
stating  that — 

*'in  these  cases,  the  greatest  certainty  is  re- 
quisite ;  for  the  Court  must  see  distinctly  that 
the  party  who  is  brought  up  is  justly  deprived 
of  his  hherty." 

And  Best,  J.,  saying — 

'*  It  ought  to  appear  on  the  &ce  of  the  return 
that  the  case  in  brought  accurately  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  now  that 
has  not  been  done  here." 

In  8ouden*8  case,(a)  the  return  stated 
that  a  smuggling  vessel  was  found  at  the 
fish  market,  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Eye.  The  Court  thought  the 
return  bad,  and  discharged  the  prisoner, 
as  it  was  quite  consistent  with  the  return 
that  the  vessel  might  be  drawn  up  on 
land,  which  would  clearly  not  be  a  case 
within  the  statute.  In  2^a8h*s  ca6e,(Z))  the 
return  stated  that  the  prisoner  was  carried 
before  a  magistrate,  under  57  Oeo.  3. 
c.  87.  s.  6,  and  **upon  due  jjroof,"  com- 
mitted. It  was  held  insufficient,  Abbott, 
C.J.,  observing — 

"  This  Act  of  Parliament  is  one  highly  bene- 
ficial in  preventing  frauds  upon  the  revenue; 
hut  at  the  same  time,  inasmuch  as  it  trenches 
very  strongly  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  we 
must  take  care  that  its  provisions  are  strictly 
pursued.  This  averment  is  one  of  a  conclu- 
sion of  law  ;  it  states  that,  upon  due  proof,  the 
party  was  committed.  Now  whether  that  was 
so,  this  return  does  not  enable  us  to  judge ;  for 
unless  we  know  what  the  proof  was  which  was 
given,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  whether  it 
was  the  proof  required  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment." 

So  here  the  Court  could  not  see  whether 
the  provisions  of  the  provincial  Act,  1  Vict. 
c.  10,  had  been  legally  pursued.  It  was 
necessary  that  they  should  have  the  means 
of  judging  whether  the  petition  and  par- 
don were  in  conformity  to  that  statute. 
In  the  cases  last  cited,  the  Court  with 
anxious  astuteness  criticised  the  return, 
although  there  the  danger  of  any  arbi- 
trary dealing  by  the  Executive  with  the 
subject  was  much  less  to  be  apprehended 
than  in  cases  of  treason,  where  the  pri- 
soner required  every  protection  against 
the  arm  of  power,  and  where  he  was, 
as  Lord  Ershine  had  well  observed, (c) 
**  covered  all  over  with  the  armour  of 
the  law."  The  Court,  therefore,  acting  on 
that  wise  principle  of  jealousy,  and  abiding 

(a)  4  B.  &  Aid.  294. 
(6)  4  B.  &  Aid.  295. 

(c)  Speech  for  Hadfield,  Enkine's  Speeches, 
6,6. 
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by  the  tLniform  cturent  of  anthorities 
were  bound  to  qaash  this  retam  as  in- 
snffioient  in  not  placing  before  them  the 
means  of  seeing  tnat  the  provisions  of  the 
provincial  Act  had  been  duly  complied 
with. 

The  Attorney  Oeneralf  Solicitor  General, 
Pollock  (Sir  P.),  and  Wightman  supported 
the  return. 

As  to  the  first  and  second  objections. 
Although  certainly  there  had  been  no 
conviction  or  judgment  of  transpoitation, 
yet  proceedings  hsA  been  had  wnich  were 
tantamount  to  a  conviction.  The  prison- 
ers had  confessed  their  euilt,  and  pi-ayed 
for  pardon,  which  had  been  granted  on 
condition  of  their  undergoing  a  sentence 
of  transportation,  of  which  they  were  now 
suffering  the  execution.  The  mercy  of 
the  Crown,  through  the  governor  of  Upper 
Canada,  had  been  graciously  extended  to 
them,  and  now  they  thought  fit  to  dissent 
from  that  very  sentence  for  which  they 
had  prated.  But  it  was  le^lljr  enforce- 
able against  them,  even  in  invitos.  The 
Crown  could  commute  at  common  law, 
even  before  conviction,  one  form  of  pun- 
ishment for  any  lesser  penalty,  not  ex- 
pressly repugnant  to  law,  as,  for  instance, 
mutilation.  No  doubt  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  an  innocent  person  to  subject 
himself  to  punishment  *'  by  contract " ; 
but  where  high  crimes  had  bieen  confessed 
the  Crown  could  substitute  a  lesser  pun- 
ishment than  death.  Its  power  extended 
to  any  penalty  short  of  life  and  limb ; 
transportation  was  of  that  description.  It 
was  a  legal  punishment  frequently  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Legislature.  Instances  had 
occurred  in  which  such  a  power  as  the 

Present  had  been  exercised  bv  the  Crown, 
n  the  reign  of  William  3.  the  then  Earl 
of  Clancarty  was  pardoned  for  the  crime 
of  high  treason  on  conifition  that  he  would 
transport  himself  for  life.(a)  In  1704i  Sir 
John  Maclean  was  pardoned  on  a  similar 
condition.(&)  In  J725  Margery  Day  was 
pardoned  on  condition  that  she  should  suffer 
herself  to  be  transported  beyond  the  sea 
for  life.  Joseph  MidhoUand  was  pardoned 
on  the  same  condition.  In  the  rebellion 
of  1745  many  persons  were  also  pardoned 
on  the  same  condition,  after  indictment 
and  before  trial.  The  patents  for  the  par- 
d  in  remained  in  the  Patent  Office, (c)  and 
were  all  founded  on  the  confession  of  the 
prisoners  and  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  suffer  themselves  to  be  transported 
to  America.    These  pardons,  too,  were 

(a)  Macanlay'a  Hist,  of  England,  4,  851 ; 
LuttreU'8Diary,4,881. 

(6)  Bapin*B  Hist,  of  England  by  Timlal,  4, 
638,  note  (fol.  edn.  Lend.  1745). 

(e)  Notes  of  these  cases  were  supplied  to  the 
Attorney  Qenenl  by  Dealtiy,  Master  of  the 
Crown  Office.    See  5  M.  &  W.  44ii. 


expressly  recognised  bv  the  20  Geo,  2. 
c.  46,(a)  which  recited  that — 

"  during  the  late  rebellion,(6)  and  since,  a  great 
number  of  persons  who  haid  taken  up  anna  .  . 
were  by  His  Majesty's  great  yigilance  and  care 
apprehended,  several  of  whom  have  been  tried 
and  convicted  of  the  said  treasons,  and  many, 
coniicious  of  their  guilt,  have  by  their  petition 
implored  His  Majesty's  mercy,  upon  condition 
of  their  being  trausported  to  some  of  the  British 
colonies  and  plantations  in  America ;  and 
whereas  His  Majesty,  out  of  his  great  clemency, 
hath  been  most  graciously  pleased  to  grant  his 
royal  pardon  to  several  of  them,  as  well  those 
who  were  so  tried  and  convicted,  as  those 
who,  by  their  petitions,  have  acknowledged 
their  guilt,  and  implored  His  Majesty's  mercy 
as  aforesaid,  and  others  may  hereafter  be  par- 
doned on  the  like  application  and  condition  ;** 

It  proceeded  to  enforce  the  pardons  so 
granted  by  imposing  the  penalty  of  death 
on  all  who  ehonld  return  from  transporta- 
tion without  licence,  or  go  into  Spain  or 
France.  A  similar  course  was  pursued  in 
the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798.  The  Irish 
Act,  38  Geo.  3.  c.  78,(e)  recited  that— 

''during  the  wicked  and  unnatural  rebellion 
which  hath  broken  out  in  this  kingdom,  seve- 
ral pei'rtons  who  .  .  .  were  .  .  .  acting 
therein,  have  been  apprehended,  .  .  .  several 
of  whom,  being  conscioos  of  their  flagrant  and 
enormous  guilt,  have  expressed  their  contrition 
for  the  same,  and  have  most  humbly  implored 
His  Majesty's  mercy  that  be  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  order  all  further  prosecution  against 
them  to  stop  and  surcease,  and  to  grant  his 
royal  pirdon  to  them  on  condition  of  their 
being  transported,  banished,  or  exiled ; " 

and  it  proceeded  to  inflict  the  penalty  of 
death  on  all  who  should  violate  the  con- 
dition, and  return  without  licence. 

The  power  now  contended  for,  there- 
fore, was  one  which  had  freauentlv  been 
exercised  by  the  Grown,  ana  haa  been 
expresslv  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature. 
But  if  the  condition  was  void,  the  pardon 
also  was  void,  and  then  the  prisoners  must 
submit  to  the  penalty  awarded  by  the  law 
to  their  offence,  viz.,  death. 

Ab  to  the  objection  that  this  Court  could 
not  take  notice  of  foreign  judgments,  and 
that  penal  laws  were  strictly  local,  the 
answer  was  complete  and  obvious — ^tbat 
Canada  was  not  a  foreign  state,  but  a 
colony  of  England — a  part  of  the  British 
empire,  and  the  courts  here  were  bound 
to  support  their  judicial  proceedings.  The 
cases,  therefore,  of  Folliott  v.  Ogden,(d) 
and  Wolff  v.  OaBholm,(e)  were  quite  inap- 
plicable.   It  was  unnecesaary  to  discuss 


(a)  Bep.  Stat.  Law  Bev.  Act,  1867. 
(6)  1745. 

(c)  Bepealed  by  Stat.  Law  Bev.  (I.)   Act, 
1879. 
id)  1  H.  Bl.  185. 
(O  6  M.  8c  S.  99. 
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the  power  of  the  Crown  at  common  law 
to  grant  snch  a  pardon  as  the  present, 
becanse  it  was  not  by  virtue  of  any  such 
power  that  the  pardon  was  songht  to  be 
upheld. 

For,  thirdly,  the  return  justified  the  par- 
dons under  the  proyincial  statute,  1  Vict 
c.  10,  which  it  was  clearly  competent  for 
the  Canadian  Legislature  to  pass,  and 
which  expressly  conferred  on  the  goyer- 
nor  and  council  the  power  contended  for, 
and  on  which  they  had  acted  in  granting 
the  pardons  in  question.  That  statute 
was  conclusive  on  the  subject.  It  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  established  by 
the  Act,  31  Geo,  3.  o.  31,  which  authorised 
the  passing  of  any  Acts  assented  to  by  the 
Crown.  It  was  an  act  of  the  greatest 
mercy,,  and  not,  as  had  been  contended 
for  the  prisoners,  an  act  of  harshness  and 
oppression.  So  far  from  being  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  England,  it  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  them,  and  was  based  on  mild* 
ness  and  humaniiy.  It  recited  that  there 
were  persons  concerned  in  the  late  insur- 
rection to  whom  the  lenity  of  Gh>vemment 
might  not  improperly  be  extended;  and 
then  empowered  the  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  province,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  executive  council,  to  grant  a 
pardon  before  arraignment,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  might  appear  proper. 
Although,  as  before  admitted,  no  person 
could  voluntarily  subject  himself  to  muti- 
lation, yet  surely  it  was  quite  competent 
for  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  Act  by 
which  any  person  confessing  a  crime  and 
praying  a  pardon  might  be  punished  on 
such  confession,  even  before  trial.  A  pro- 
vision of  that  kind  was,  indeed,  one  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
31  Car,  2.  c.  2.  s.  13,  (a)  which  enacted — 

"  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  give 
benefit  to  any  person  who  shall  by  contract  in 
writing  agree  with  any  merchant  or  owner  of 
any  plantation  or  any  other  person  whatsoever 
to  be  transported  " 

and  the  fourteenth  section  (&)  provided 
that— 

"  if  any  person  or  persons  lawfully  convicted  of 
any  felony  shall,  in  open  Court,  pray  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas,  and  the  Coart  shall 
think  fit  to  leave  him  or  them  in  prison  for  that 
purpose,  such  person  or  persons  may  be  so 
transported '' 

The  expression,  *'  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  mi^ht  appear  proper,*'  was 
perfectly  intelligible,  and  capable  of  an 
easy  and  distinct  interpretation,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  Englisn  laws.  Of  course, 
it  was  to  be  construed  to  include  every 
species  of  punishment  known  to  the  law. 
Although    transportation    might  not   be 


(a)  Statutes  Revised  (2nd  edn.),  1,  678,  s.  12. 
(6)  Statutes  Revised  (2nd  edn.),  1,679,8.  13. 

o    61636. 


known  originally  to  the  common  law,  yet 
it  had  now  been  frequently  sanctioned  as 
a  mode  of  punishment  by  the  Legislature, 
and  must  oe  recognised  by  the  Court  as 
one  perfectly  well  known  and  agreeable 
to  the  law.  It  had  been  said,  indeed,  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoners,  that  in  one  of  these 
ca8es(a)  the  punishment  of  transportation 
had  been  inflicted  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  after  the  party's  arrival  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  that  such  a 
punishment  was  illegal.  But  the  answer 
to  that  objection  was  obvious;  viz.,  that 
as  transportation  for  life  could  be  inflicted, 
any  minor  tei*m  could,  of  course,  be  im- 
posed, and  was  no  injustice.  And  with 
respect  to  the  objection  that  the  attainder 
only  worked  a  forfeitore  of  property,  it 
was  clear  that  the  second  section  was  in- 
serted to  prevent  the  absurdity  which 
would  have  followed,  in  allowing  a  person 
pardoned  of  high  treason,  but  on  condition 
of  transportation,  still  to  remain  a  land- 
holder of  Canada.  Was  it  to  be  said  that 
that  attainder  was  to  be  the  only  punish- 
ment, and  that  the  condition  on  which  the 
pardon  had  been  granted  was  not  to  be 
performed,  and  held  as  entirely  nugatory  P 
Surely  the  Court  would  sanction  no  such 
doctrine.  The  pardon  was  conditional, 
and  unless  the  condition  was  observed  it 
would  not  operate.  The  second  section  of 
the  Act  was  inserted  to  prevent  that  par- 
don, when  absolute  by  the  performance  of 
the  condition,  from  paving  the  forfeiture 
of  estate,  which  it  was  thought  no  person 
who  had  confessed  high  treason  ought 
to  bo  allowed  to  retain.  The  governor 
had  exercised  the  power  conferred  by  the 
Act,  on  the  condition  of  transportation — a 
condition  perfectly  proper  and  legal.  The 
other  statutes  set  forth  in  the  return  showed 
clearljr  that  transportation  was  a  punish- 
ment in  use  in  (Canada.  But  the  seven- 
teenth section  of  the  5  Qeo,  4.  c.  84.,  was  a 
conclusive  argument  that  such  a  form  of 
punishment  could  be  legally  employed  in 
the  colonies.  The  recital  of  that  section 
was  a  legislative  recognition  that  such  a 
power  existed : — 

"  Whereas  by  the  laioa  in  force  in  some  parts 
of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  not  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  offenders  convicted  of  certain 
offeoces  are  liable  to  be  punished  by  transport 
tation  beyond  the  seas,  and  other  convicts  ad- 
judged to  suffer  death  in  such  parts  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions  have  received,  or  may 
receive,  His  Majesty's  most  ^cious  pardon 
npon  condition  of  transportation  beyond  the 
seas,  and  there  may  be  no  means  of  trans- 
porting such  convicts  to  any  of  the  places  ap- 
pointed by  His  Majesty  in  Council  in  that  be- 
half, unthotU  first  bringing  them  to  England," 

The  Act  then  i)rovided  for  the  disposal 
of  such  convicts  in  England*     But  it  ex- 


(a)  See  above,  p.  982»i. 
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EresHly  recognised  the  power,  denied  on 
ehftlf  of  the  prisoners,  of  transportation 
from  the  colonies,  by  virtue  of  colonial 
laws.  For  a  review  of  all  the  Acts  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Legislature  in  reference  to 
transportation,(a)  trom  the  18  Oar.  2.  c.  3., 
the  first  on  the  subject,  to  this  very  Act, 
the  general  consolidating  statute,  snowed 
that  there  was  no  power  given  by  them  to 
transport  from  the  colonies.  They  only 
referred  to  transportation  from  the  British 
Isles.  And,  therefore,  as  the  5  Oeo.  4.  c.  84. 
expressly  recited  that  there  were  "laws 
in  force  authorising  such  transportation 
from  the  colonies,  which,  in  the  course 
of  transit,  rendered  the  detention  of  the 
prisoners  here  necessary,  those  laws  must, 
of  course,  be  laws  of  the  local  legislatures. 
The  Imperial  Parliament  had  not  autho- 
rised any  such  trans{)ortation  before  the 
5  Geo.  4.  c.  84.,  by  any  express  statute. 
But  the  5  Geo.  4.  c.  84.,  contamed  the  state* 
meut  of  the  Legislature  that  "  laws  were 
in  force "  to  that  effect.  The  conclusion 
was  irresistible  that  snch  laws  must  be 
provincial,  and  now  they  had  received  the 
express  sanction  of  Parliament.  The  prac* 
tice  had  continued  for  a  long  period  un- 
interrupted and  unquestioned;  and  it 
would  be  most  dangerous  for  the  Court  to 
hold  that  all  the  sentences  of  transporta- 
tion from  the  colonies  which  had  passed 
during  so  m&ny  years  were  unlawful. 

The  first  Transportation  Act  was  18 
Gar.  2.  c.  3.,  which  authorised  transpor- 
tation to  be  inflicted  on  the  moss-troopers 
of  Northumberland  and  Cumberlano.  (&) 
The  next  was  the  22  Ocur.  2.  c.  5.  s.  4,(e) 
which  authorised  the  judges  to  transport 
persons  convicted  bere  of  stealing  cloth 
from  the  rack,  or  of  embezzlilig  His  Ma- 
jesty's ammunition  and  stores.  The 
23  Car.  2.  c.  7.  s.  4,(e)  contained  a  similar 
provision  in  the  case  of  those  who  mali- 
ciously burned  houses,  stacks  of  com  and 
hay,  or  killed  or  maimed  cattle.  These 
wore  the  only  Acts  before  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  which,  in  the  fourteenth  sec- 
tion, contained  a  proviso  that  the  prece^ng 
provisions  against  illegal  imprisonment  in 
foreign  gaols  should  not  extend  to  cases  of 
felons  praying  in  open  court  to  be  trans- 
ported. The  next  statute  on  this  subject  was 
4  Geo.  I.  c.  ll.,{d)  which  for  a  long  period 
was  the  cbief  statute  regulating  transpor- 
tation. It  authorised  tne  transportation 
to  America  of  felons  convicted  here  of 


(a)  See  Stephen's  History  of  the  Criminal 
Law  of  England,  1,  480;  Pike's  History  of 
Crime,  2,  109,  829  j  Beg.  v.  Baker,  7  A.  &  R 
502. 

(6)  Rep.  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  125.  (S.L.R.). 

(c)  Eep.  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  27.  s.  1. 

(d)  Bep.  as  to  England,  except  s.  7,  7  &  8 
Geo.  4.  c.  27.  s.  1,  and  s.  7,  repealed  in  part, 
7  W.  4.  and  1  Vict.  c.  88. 


robbery  and  larceny,  and  contained  many 
provisions  directing  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing that  punishment.  This  Act  was  con- 
firmed and  rendered  more  effectual  by  6 
Oeo.  1.  c.  23., (a)  which  was  followed  by  the 
16  Oeo.  2.  c.  15., (a)  inflicting  death  on  all 
convicts  who  neglected  to  banish  them- 
selves, according  to  the  condition  of  their 
pardon,  or  returned  before  the  m>iration 
of  the  term  of  transportation.  When  the 
American  war  broke  out  it  was  necessary 
to  make  new  arranffements  in  relation  to 
transportation,  and  to  meet  the  altered 
state  of  things  the  16  Geo.  3.  c.  4S.(e)  was 
passed,  which  first  established  the  hulks 
as  a  place  and  mode  of  punishment.  It  was 
shortly  followed  by  the  19  Geo.  3.  c.  74.,(c) 
which  was  the  first  Penitentiary  Act.  Then 
came  the  24  Geo.  3.  c.  56.  ,(c)  containing  a 
variety  of  regulations  in  reference  to  trans- 
portation, fi  was  under  this  Act  that  con- 
victs were  first  sent  to  New  South  Wales. 
The  25  Geo.  3.  c.  46,((2)  was  confined  to 
Scotland,  the  55  Oeo.  3.  c.  156.(6)  super- 
seded 24  Oeo.  3.  c.  56.  The  52  Geo.  3. 
c.  44.  established  a  permanent  peniten- 
tiary.«  Then  came  the  59  Geo.  3.  c.  101.,(e) 
which  was  the  first  Act  in  which  trans- 

fortation  from  the  colonies  was  mentioned, 
t  provided  for  the  imprisonment  in  Eng- 
land of  convicts  adjudged  to  transporta- 
tion by  any  court  in  any  part  of  His  Ha- 
je«ty^s  dominions  beyond  England  and 
Wales,  and  brought  to  England  in  order 
to  be  transported ;  and  it  contained  a  re- 
cital similar  to  the  seventeenth  section  of 
5  Oeo.  4.  0.  84.  The  1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  6.{e) 
continued  the  56  Geo.  3.  c.  27. ;  25  Cfeo.  3. 
c.  46. ;  59  Geo.  3.  c.  101. ;  28  Geo.  3.  c  24.; 
and  43  Geo.  3.  c.  15.(6)  And  that  statute 
was  followed  by  the  Act  now  regulating 
transportation,  the  5  Geo.  4.  c.  84.  These 
were  all  the  Acts  relating  to  transporta- 
tion passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament; 
and  they  contained  no  express  power  to 
the  colonies  to  transport,  but  two  of  t^em 
impliedlv  recognised  such  a  power  by  pro- 
vi(ung  for  the  detention  of  convicts  so 
transported,  and  in  the  course  of  transit 
here.  The  pardon,  therefore,  would  have 
been  good  in  Canada ;  and,  if  so,  all  steps 
subsequently  taken  in  execution  of  it  must 
be  equally  valid.  The  prisoners  were  here 
in  such  execution,  ana  the  Court  could 
not  discharge  them.  They  were  in  transit 
to  their  destination.  The  Crown,  by  its 
prerogative,  had  the  power  of  carrying 
mto  effect  the  sentence  when  the  criminal 
had  left  the  colony.  With  respect  to  the 
late  Indemnity  Act,(/)  referred  to  by  the 


(a)  Rep.  7  Geo.  4.  c.  64.  s.  32. 
(6)  Bep.  5  Geo.  4.  c.  84.  a.  29. 

(c)  Bep.  Stat.  Law  Be?.  Act,  1871. 

(d)  Bep.  Stat.  Law  Bev.  Act,  1861. 

(e)  Bep.  Stat.  Law  Bev.  Act,  1873. 
(/)  1  &2  Vict.  c.  112. 
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counsel  for  the  prisoners,  the  gronnds  of 
the  illegality  of  the  Ordinance  were  not 
declared  in  it ;  and  the  real  reason  upon 
which  that  Ordinance  was  declared  in- 
valid was,  that  it  committed  the  great 
injustice  of  condemning  the  persons  de- 
scribed in  it  in  their  absence  unheard. 

But  then,  fourthly,  it  was  said  that  the 
conduct  of  the  transportation  had  been 
irregular  and  unlawfai.  It  had  been  con- 
tended that  the  Governor  of  Lower  Canada 
had  no  right  to  interfere.  But  having 
established  that  the  sentence  was  legal,  it 
followed  that  all  means  necessary  to  carry 
it  into  effect  were  also  legal.  It  was  ex- 
pressly averred  in  the  return  that  there 
were  no  direct  means  of  transport  from 
Canada  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  That 
averment  must  now  be  taken  to  be  true. 
How  was  the  sentence  of  an  inland  pro- 
vince to  be  carried  into  effect  ?  It  could 
only  be  done  by  the  Executive  Government 
conveying  the  prisoner  from  state  to  state 
till  he  reached  his  destination.  Here  the 
prisoners  had  been  sent  to  the  sheriff  of 
Quebec,  the  convenient  and  proper  custody 
for  the  purpose.  They  were  in  execution 
of  a  lawful  sentence,  which  could  only  be 
carried  into  effect  by  the  intervention  of 
executive  authority  in  the  intermediate 
states.  And  therefore  the  Governor  of 
Lower  Canada  was  perfectly  justified,  nay, 
was  actaally  bound,  to  interfere.  It  had 
been  said  that  a  warrant  of  committal  was 
necessary.  But  no  such  instrument  was 
required  where  prisoners  were  in  exeauiion. 
In  the  passage  referred  to  from  Blaok^ 
stone' 8  Commentaries,(a)  it  was  expressly 
said  that  no  warrant  was  necessary  when 
persons  were  in  custody  under  process  of 
a  Court.  Here  the  prisoners  were  detained 
by  virtue  of  proceedings  tantamount  to 
conviction  in  Court.  They  were  in  execu- 
tion. The  proposition  contended  for  on 
the  other  side,  that  a  warrant  was  neces- 
sary in  all  cases  where  it  could  be  obtained, 
was  too  wide.  One  exception  could  bo 
found  in  the  very  case  mainly  relied  on 
for  the  prisoners,  B,  v.  Clerk,(h)  viz.,  of 
commitment  for  contempt ;  in  which  case 
the  authority  was  express,  that  a  warrant 
was  not  needed.  Other  cases  might  be  put. 
But,  at  any  rate,  it  was  clear  that  in  the 
present  case,  where  the  prisoners  were  de- 
tained under  what  was  tantamount  to  a  sen- 
tence of  Court,  a  warrant  was  tmnecessary , 
and,  therefore,  need  not  be  returned. 

Lastly,  it  had  been  objected  that  the 
return  was  not  sufficiently  explicit,  in  not 
setting  out  verbatim  the  warrant  and 
other  documents.  But  it  was  clear,  ac- 
cording to  the  authorities,  that  the  return 
was  quite  precise  enough.    It  related  the 


(a)  1  Bl.  Comm.  136. 

(6)  1  Salk.  349 ;  S.C.  Comjrn,  24  $  12  Mod. 
114. 


whole  truth  of  the  matter,  and  conveyed 
sufficient  information  to  enable  the  Court 
to  see  the  grounds  and  validity  of  the 
detention  of  the  prisoners.  It  had  been 
said,  in  another  part  of  the  argument,  by 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  that  the 
gaoler  was  necessarily  ignorant  of  the 
circumstances,  and  thev  had  complained 
of  his  affecting  to  refer  to  matters  on 
which  he  could  not  possibly  possess  any 
authentic  information.  And  yet  here 
they  objected  that  he  should  set  out  all 
the  documents,  which  were  not  in  his 
possession  !  The  objections  were  incon- 
sistent and  self-destructive.  The  case  of 
B,  V.  8iiddi8{a)  was  decisive  against  this 
objection,  and  indeed  the  preceding  one 
also.  There,  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
had  issued  to  Sir  WiUiam  Fitt,  the  gover- 
nor of  Portsmouth,  to  bring  up  the  body 
of  Johib  Svddia;  and  the  retom  set  out 
the  proceedings  of  a  Court-martial  at 
Gibraltar,  at  which  it  appeared  that  the 
prisoner  was  found  guilty  of  receiving 

foods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  in 
reach  of  the  articles  of  war,  and  that  the 
Court  had  sentenced  him  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Botany  Bay  for  fourteen  years. 
The  return  went  on  to  state  that  such 
sentence  had  been  approved  of  by  the 
governor  of  the  garrison,  and  that  he, 
to  carry  out  the  sentence,  caused  Suddie 
to  be  sent  to  England,  in  the  custody  of 
Lieutenant  Booers :  and  that  the  prisoner 
having  arrived  in  Portsmouth,  was  de- 
tained by  Sir  William  Pitt,  as  governor 
of  Portsmouth,  until  he  should  be  sent  to 
Botany  Bay,  in  pursuance  of  his  sentence. 
In  that  case  there  was  no  warrant,  nor,  of 
course,  any  returned.  The  return  only 
alleged  that  the  governor  of  Gibraltar 
had  delivered  Svddis  into  the  custody  of 
Lieutenant  Bogers,  and  had  sent  him  to 
England,  and  that,  having  arrived  in 
England,  he  was  detained  by  Governor 
Pitt,  to  be  safely  kept  till  he  was  trans- 
ported. This  return  was  held  ^ood,  and 
Suddis  was  remanded  in  execution  of  his 
sentence.  His  counsel  was  Er8kine,(b) 
who  would  have  urged  any  possible  objec- 
tion in  his  behalf  Siat  zeal  and  acuteness 
could  supply.  Many  objections  he  did 
make,  but  not  this  one  of  the  want  of  a 
warrant  on  the  return.  hordKenyon,  C.J., 
in  giving  judgment,  said : — 

**  The  natural  leaning  of  our  minds  is  in  fa- 
vour of  prisoners ;  and  in  the  mild  manner  in 
which  the  laws  of  this  country  are  executed,  it 
has  rather  been  a  subject  of  complaint  by  some, 
that  the  judges  have  given  way  too  easily  to 
mere  formal  objections  on  behalf  of  prisoners, 
and  have  been  too  ready,  on  slight  grounds,  to 
make  favourable  representations  of  their  cases. 


(a)  I  East,  306. 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor. 
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.  .  We  must,  howerer,  take  care  not  to  carry 
this  disposition  too  far,  lest  we  loosen  the  bands 
of  society,  which  is  kept  together  by  the  hope  of 
reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment." 

And  afterwards  he  eaid  that  the  Court 
was — 
*«  not  to  hunt  after  possible  objections  " 

to  a  re  tarn.  And  Qrou^  J.,  Baid^  that  it 
yras  enough  for  the  Court  to — 

"find  a  sentence  pronounced  by  a  Court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  the  offence, 
and  with  power  to  inflict  such  a  punishment. 
As  to  the  rest,  we  must  therefore  presume  ownia 
rite  acta." 

And  Latorence,  J.,  in  reference  to  one 
of  Erskine^e  objections,  viz. ,  that  the  re- 
turn did  not  show  that  the  principal  in 
the  theft  had  been  convicted,  whicn  was 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  warrant  the 
conviction  of  Suddia  as  the  receiver  ©f 
the  goods,  said  he  could  not  admit  the 
validity  of  that  objection. 

"  This  is  a  return,*  he  observed,  **  to  a  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  made  by  the  person  in 
whose  custody  the  party  is  placed  in  execution 
of  his  sentence.  He  cannot  be  taken  to  be  cog- 
nisant of  all  the  proceedings.  It  is  enough  that 
the  Court  had  authority  to  award  such  a  sen- 
tence. He  returns  the  cause  for  which  he  de- 
tains the  party  in  custody,  namely,  the  judgment 
of  such  a  Cciurt.  This  return,  I  believe,  is  as 
much  as  it  has  ever  been  usual  to  make  in  such 
cases." 

And  Le  Blanc ,  J.,  in  reference  to 
another  objection,  that  it  did  not  appear 
by  the  return  that  the  party  had  ever 
been  charged  with  the  offence  of  which  he 
was  convicted,  observed  that  the  answer 
to  it  was, — 

"  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  officer  having  him 
in  his  custody  to  return  to  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  that  a  Court,  having  a  competent  juris- 
diction, had  inflicted  such  a  sentence  as  they 
had  authority  to  do,  and  that  he  holds  him  in 
custody  under  that  sentence." 

The  return  in  the  present  case  was 
drawn  up  precisely  in  the  same  terms, 
and  was  framed  indeed  on  the  model  of 
that  case.  The  doctrine  there  established 
was  quite  consistent  with  older  cases ;  as, 
for  instance,  Barnes's  case.(a)  There  a 
Habeas  Corpus  had  been  directed  to  the 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to  bring  up 

the  body  of  B ,  and  certify  the  cause 

of  his  imprisonment ;  and  he  accordingly 
returned,  that  the  warden  has  a  Court  of 
Admiraltv  for  sea  causes  within  his  juris- 
diction of  the  Cinque  Ports,  infra  fluaum 
et  reflwoum  maris,  and  has  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  seize  goods,  &o.,  cast  on  the 


shore  by  the  sea ;  and  that  an  anchor  was 
cast  into  the  sea  upon  the  sand  infra,  &c., 

and  that  B had  carried  it  away ;  upon 

which,  process  issued  to  summon  him  to 
the  Admiraltv,  and  the  warden  adjudged 
that  he  should  be  imprisoned  till  he  re« 
stored  the  anchor,  or  paid  10{.  to  the  war* 
den.  Several  exceptions  to  the  return 
were  taken  by  Crooks,  but  the  Court 
said: — 

"  As  to  the  exceptions  taken  to  the  manner 
of  proceeding,  it  appears  by  these  words,  conM- 
dsratum  est,  that  a  judgment  was  given  against 
him,  and  although  the  manner  of  their  pro- 
ceeding be  not  consonant  to  our  law,  yet  we 
cannot  redress  that  by  the  coarse  now  tiJcen, — 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  Habeas  Corpus ;  and  besides 
a  return  differs  from  other  judicial  proceed- 
ings, vide  38  H.  6,  20,  and  8  Coke,  the  eate  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  such  precise  certainty 
is  not  requisite  in  returns,  but  it  is  sufficient  tf 
the  Court  can,  by  the  return,  be  apprised  of 
the  substance  of  the  matter,** 

The  cases  referred  to  on  the  other  side 
were  not  in  point.  The  ground  on  which 
the  Court  quashed  the  return  in  BushelVs 
case(a)  was  not  that  that  instrument  was 
defective,  but  that  the  order  ©f  the  Court 
which  it  set  out  was  bad  for  uncertainty. 
So  in  Seeles's  case,(&)  the  real  ^ound  of 
the  decision  was  that  the  council  had  no 
jurisdiction.  The  three  cases  referred  to 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Barnawail  and  AU 
derson{c)  only  decided  that  the  return,  in 
cases  of  smuggling,  must  show  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Revenue  Acts  have  been 
complied  with,  on  which  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  Here  the  return  had  set  out 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  which  enabled 
the  Court  distinctly  to  see  that  the  pri- 
soners were  in  execution  of  what  was 
equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  a  competent 
Court,  and  that  was  sufficiently  precise 
according  to  the  express  decision  of  the 
case  of  B,  v.  8uddis,ld) 

The  various  objections,  therefore,  raised 
to  the  return  were  invalid;  but  even  if 
they  were  not,  and  admitting  for  the  mo- 
ment that  the  return  must  be  quashed  by 
the  Court  for  insufficiency,  yet  the  pri- 
soners would  not  be  entitled  to  their  dis- 
charge. It  appeared  to  the  Court  from 
the  return,  that  they  were  in  custody  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  which  they 
had  been  indicted,  and  which  they  had 
confessed,  committed  within  the  domi- 
nions of  Her  Majesty,  for  which,  if  the 
penal  statute  were  a  nullity,  and  if  they 
renounced  the  conditional  pardon,  they 
were  liable  to  be  tried  in    England    or 


(a)  2  Koll.  Kep.  157. 


(a)  Vaughan,  185  ;  S.C.  6  St.  Tr.  999. 

(6)  Cro.  Car.  557. 

(c)  See  above,  pp.  989,  990. 

id)  1  East,  806. 
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Canada.  The  16tb  section  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  (a)  expressly  provided  that — 

"  if  any  person  or  persons  at  any  time  resiant 
in  this  realm  shall  have  committed  any  capital 
offence  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  or  any  of  the 
islands  or  foreign  plantations  of  the  Kin^r*  his 
heirs  or  saccessors,  where  he  or  she  ought  to  he 
tried  for  such  offence,  such  person  or  persons 
may  he  sent  to  such  place  there  to  receive  such 
triid  in  such  manner  as  the  same  might  have 
heen  used  l>efore  the  making  of  this  Act. 

The  word  "  committed "  mnst  mean 
when  the  Court  had  sufficient  grounds  to 
believe  the  offence  had  been  committed. 
Therefore,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoners  were  successful 
in  their  objections  that  the  Provincial  Act 
was  void»  and  the  pardon  invalid,  if  dis- 
sented from  by  tlie  prisoners,  they  would 
then  be  in  the  same  situation  as  if  they 
had  been  merely  indicted ;  and  with  this 
indictment  found,  according  to  the  16th 
section  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the 
prisoners  coald  not  be  discharged.  If  the 
proceedings  hitherto  had  been  irregular, 
they  were  still  amenable  to  justice,  and 
must  be  tried.  If  thev  would  persist  in 
renouncing  the  merciful  alteration  of  their 
sentence,  they  must  still  submit  to  the 
law,  and  be  forthwith  put  upon  their 
trial.  In  Rex  v.  KirnberleyJ)})  the  defen- 
dant was  brought  up  by  Habeas  Corpus, 
having  been  committed  for  feloniously 
marrying  against  an  Irish  Act,(c)  in  crder 
that  he  might  be  sent  to  Ireland  to  be 
tried.  8tr<mge  moved  that  he  might  be 
discharg[ed  or  bailed,  because  the  power 
of  the  judges  was  confined  to  offences 
committed  m  England  against  the  laws  of 
England,  and  the  law  gave  them  no  power 
to  interfere  with  crimes  committed  in 
Ireland. 

**  Sed  per  Curiam  :  It  has  been  done  in 
Colonel  Lundy's  case,  2  Vent.  814;  and  in 
3  Keb.  785,  the  Court  refused  to  bail  a  man 
committed  for  a  murder  in  Portugal.  If  appli- 
cation is  not  made  to  have  him  sent  over  in  a 
reasonable  time,  yon  may  apply  again." 

Thereupon  the  defendant  was  re- 
manded, and  afterwards  sent  over  to 
Ireland  and  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. In  Bex  V.  PlcUt  (d)  it  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Addington,  a  justice  of  peace,  had 
committed  the  prisoner  for  high  treason 
committed  at  Savannah  in  (^rgia  in 
North  America.  He  had  been  committed 
to  Newgate,  and  had  ap|>eared  before  the 
judges  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general 
gaol  delivery  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  had 


(a)  Statutes  Revised  (2ndedn.),  1,  679,  s.  15. 
(6)  2  Stra.  848;  S.C  Fitzg.  Ill ;  1  Bamar- 
diston,  E.B.  225. 

(c)  6  Ann.  c.  16. 

(d)  I  Leach,  C.C.  157, 


prayed  to  be  tried  or  discharged.  The 
judges  would  neither  try  nor  discharge 
him,  and  upon  a  subsequent  application 
for  his  discharge  he  was  remanded.  There 
there  was  only  a  warrant  from  a  Middlesex 
magistrate  for  high  treason  committed  in 
America,  and  although  perhaps  it  was 
difficult  to  see  how  such  a  magistrate 
could  have  any  authority  to  issue  a  warrant 
for  an  offence  committed  out  of  his  juris- 
diction, yet  as  it  appeared  that  the  pri- 
soner was  committea  for  high  treason,  the 
Court  refused  to  discharge  him.  In  Bex  v. 
Marks, {a)  the  prisoners  had  been  brought 
up  by  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  return  set 
out  a  warrant  of  commitment  for  a  felony 
in  an  unlawful  combination  against 
87  Geo.  3.  c.  123.  The  Court  held  the 
warrant  informal,  and  yet  as  the  corjyue 
delicti  appeared  to  the  Court  in  the  depo- 
sitions returned,  they  would  not  discharge 
the  prisoners.     Groee,  J.,  said: 

'*  There  is  no  douht  of  the  power  of  this 
Court  in  remanding  (the  prisoners)  notwithstand- 
ing the  warrant  of  commitment  be  defective, — 
and  it  is  the  constant  practice  of  the  Court  to 
remand  prisoners  in  such  cases,  if  it  appear,  on 
reading  the  depositions,  that  there  is  a  fair 
ground  to  authorise  them.*' 

In  Ez  parte  Kra/n8,(]b)  where  persons 
were  detained  without  any  warrant  on 
board  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships  of  war  on 
a  charge  of  smuggling,  and  on  suspicion 
of  murder,  and,  on  being  brought  up  by 
Habeas  Corpus,  it  appeared  by  the  re- 
turn that  the  prisoners  might  be  guilty  of 
the  offences  imputed  to  them,  the  Court 
refused  to  discharge  them  out  of  custody, 
and  committed  them  to  the  marshal,  m 
order  that  they  might  be  taken  before 
some  competent  authority,  to  be  examined 
touching  the  matters  contained  in  the 
returns,  and  to  be  farther  dealt  with 
according  to  law.  These  cases,  therefore, 
clearly  established  the  duty  of  the  Court 
to  take  care  that  persons  already  indicted 
of  high  treason  should  not  be  let  at  large, 
even  although  the  return  to  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  might  be  informal.  The 
most  dangerous  consequences  would  follow 
indeed  if  that  were  the  law.  The  prisoners 
in  this  case,  therefore,  if  they  persisted  in 
their  refusal  to  abide  by  the  gracious 
pardon  of  the  Crown,  must  be  detained  by 
the  Court,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
tried  for  the  high  offence  for  which  they 
stood  indicted. 

Hill,  in  reply :  As  to  the  first  and  second 
objections.  It  was  perfectly  competent 
for  the  prisoners  to  refuse  their  assent,  or 
after  assent  to  revoke  it,  to  the  terms  on 


(a)  8  East,  157 


(a)  8  £ast,  157. 

(6)  1  B.  &  C.  258;  2  D.  &  R.411. 
see  also  Ex  parte  Scott,  9  9*  ^  C.  446* 
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whioh  the  pardon  bad  been  granted,  if 
they  thought  fit.  For,  at  common  law, 
the  Crown  could  not,  either  before  or  after 
oonyiction,  anbatitate  one  form  of  pnnish- 
ment  for  another  vn  invihim.  The  doctrine 
afiserted  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  was 
indeed  limited  to  life  and  limb.  Bnt 
where  was  the  authority  for  that  limita- 
tion? It  was  merely  invented  with  the 
original  doctrine ;  for  in  no  decision  of  a 
Court,  no  dictum  of  a  judge,  nor  any 
assertion  of  any  text-writer,  good  or  bad, 
was  a  trace  of  either  the  doctrine  or  limi- 
tation to  be  found.  As  to  any  argument 
derivable  from  practice  and  usage,  in- 
stances of  submission  by  guilt  and  poverty 
were  not  to  be  urged  as  evidence  of  a 
course  of  law.  And  still  less  could  any 
authority  be  derived  from  the  common 
law  in  favour  of  the  royal  prerogative  to 
inflict  compulsory  transportation,  as  that 
was  a  mode  of  punishment  of  compara- 
tively modern  date.  The  pardons  referred 
to  by  the  counsel  for  the  Cfrown  were  cases 
where  the  parties  had  voluntarily  acted  on 
the  condition.  The  statutes  referred  to, 
viz.,  20  Oeo.  2.  c.  46,  and  the  Irish  Act 
38  Oeo.  3.  c.  73,  were  conclusive  against 
the  position  contended  for  by  the  Crown, 
because  thev  showed  the  necessity  of  legis- 
lative interference  to  compel  the  execution, 
or  to  punish  the  infraction,  of  the  condi- 
tion. 

Thirdly.  The  provincial  statute  was  full 
of  difficulty  and  ambiguity.  The  pardon 
was  to  be  on  "  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  might  appear  proper."  But  proper  to 
whom?  To  the  governor  and  executive 
council  P  Or  was  the  prisoner  to  be  a 
party  P  as  would  seem  to  be  supposed, 
from  a  contract  being  relied  upon ;  and  by 
what  rule  or  test  was  the  propriety  to  be 
ascertained  P  The  counsel  for  the  Crown 
chose  again  to  insert  a  limitation,  and  the 
terms  were  to  be  "  known  to  the  law." 
But  this  interpretation  could  not  meet  the 
case  of  the  man  sentenced  to  a  certain 
term,  "  after  his  arrival "  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land ;  for  that  was  a  punishment  clearly 
not  "known  to  the  law."  And  then  the 
interpretation  was  to  be  shifted,  and  the 
Act  could  include  such  a  case,  because,  as 
transportation  for  life  might  be  inflicted, 
any  inferior  punishment  might  be.  But 
the  objection  to  that  sentence  was  not 
that  it  was  for  too  long  or  too  short  a 
period,  but  for  an  uncertain  one,  making 
the  punishment  depend  not  on  the  moral 
gmlt  of  the  criminal,  but  on  the  acts  and 
caprices  of  others,  or  on  the  accidents  of 
winds  and  waves.  The  Act,  too,  was 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  English  law, 
for  at  one  stroke  it  levelled  all  those 
defences  by  whioh  the  jealousy  of  the 
Constitution  had  guarded  persons  under  a 
charge  of  treason.    The  policy  of  the  law 


of  England  was  to  restrain  the  dominion 
of  the  subject  over  his  own  person  within 
stricter  limits  than  over  his  property.  He 
could  not  bind  himself  ^to  abandon  his 
calling  in  life.  He  could  not  restrain  his 
right  of  marriage;  none  of  these  acts 
could  he  do  when  at  large  and  eui  juris. 
Yet  here,  with  a  charge  hanging  over  him 
in  prison,  and  it  might  be,  shut  out  from 
all  communication  with  his  firiends,  ho 
was  invited  to  surrender  himself  to  bondage 
and  labour  for  the  whole  of  his  life,  it 
was  therefore  strictly  a  penal  statute,  and 
as  such  to  be  construed  with  the  greatest 
severity  of  interpretation.  The  6  Oeo.  4. 
c.  84.  s.  17,  was  mainly  relied  on  to  show 
that  transportation  might  come  within 
the  operation  of  the  provincial  Act.  Bnt 
arguments  founded  on  supposed  legislative 
recognitions  were  extremely  dangerous. 
The  Act  recited  that  * '  laws  were  in  force," 
authorising  transportation  from  the  colo- 
nies. So  they  mi^ht  be,  without  having 
a  legitimate  operation,  because  they  might 
never  have  been  questioned.  But  if  there 
were  such  "  laws  in  force,"  where  were 
they  P  It  was  the  duty  of  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown  to  show  them.  They  could 
only  be  laws  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  let  them  be  pointed  out.  Transporta- 
tion from  India  was  expressly  sanctioned 
by  the  39  &  40  Geo.  3.  c.  79.  ss.  13  and  14, 
and  that  statute  satisfied  the  recital  But 
if  the  recital  really  intended  to  state  that 
the  Colonial  Legislatures  had  the  power 
of  passing  Acts  sanctioning  not  banish- 
ment, but  transportation,  and  affecting  to 
deal  with  criminals  when  under  the  ope- 
ration of  another  province,  or  of  the 
parent  state,  it  was  a  clear  mis-statement 
of  the  law,  by  which  the  Court  was  not 
bound.  Eecitals  in  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  not  binding,  when  against  the  law 
or  fact.  Plowden  in  bis  report  of  the  case 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  v.  Meydon  (a)  ex- 
pressly says : — 

"  And  farther  tbey  said,  that  if  the  reference 
to  the  record  had  been  left  out,  and  the  Aet  had 
absolutely  recited  that  the  pUuntiff  was  attainted 
of  treason,  and  had  confirmed  it,  yet  the  plain- 
tiff might  say  that  he  never  was  attainted 
of  treason,  and  so  avoid  the  Act  entirely ;  for 
this  recital  cannot  be  taken  to  proceed  but  npon 
information,  and  the  Court  of  Parliament  nujuf 
be  misinformed  ojs  well  as  other  Courts;  and 
when  they  have  recited  a  thing  which  is  not  true, 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  taken  but  that  thep  were 
misinformed,  for  none  can  ima^e  that  they 
would  purposely  recite  a  false  thing  to  be  true, 
for  it  is  a  Court  of  the  ^rreatest  honour  and 
justice,  of  which  none  can  imagine  a  dishonour- 
able thing.  And  forasmuch  as  the  Legislature 
always  hare  justice  and  truth  before  their  eyes, 
and  their  fitlse  recitals  (if  there  are  any)  are 


(a)  Plowd.  398.    And  see  also  the  case  of 
the  Baron  de  Bode,  6,  Dowl.  P.C.  786.| 
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made  apon  ftUie  infonnatioii,  thenoe  it  follows 
that  they  do  not  intend  any  one  to  be  concluded 
by  3uch  recital,  grounded  upon  falsehood  :  for 
he  that  sajs  to  the  contrary,  affirms  that  their 
intent  is  to  oppress  men  wrongfully,  which  is 
indecent  to  he  said  of  them ;  and  he  who  insists 
that  some  shall  he  concluded  hy  such  falsehood, 
impugns  the  intent  of  the  makers  of  the  Act 
and  in  that  the  Act  itself,  for  the  Act  is  nothing 
else  hut  the  intention  of  the  makers  of  it^" 

Many  instances  of  flagrant  violations  of 
faot  might  be  found  in  the  recitals  of 
yarions  Btatate8.(a)  The  most  striking 
instance,  perhaps,  was  the  well-known 
statute  81  Hen.  8.  c.  13.  which  abolished 
the  superior  monasteries.  That  veracious 
Act  recited  that — 

"  whereas  divers  and  sundrv  abbots,  priors, 
abbesses,  prioresses,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
governors  and  ^vemesses  of  divers  monasteries, 
abbathies,  priones,  nunneries,  colleges,  hospitals, 
houses  of  friaiB,  and  other  religious  and  ecclesi- 
astical houses  and  places  within  this  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King's  realm  of  England 
and  Wales,  of  their  own  free  and  voluntary 
mind8,good  wills  and  assents,  without  constraint, 
C0'€u:tion  or  compulsion  of  any  manner  of 
person,**  • 

had  granted  their  franchises  and  revenues, 
&c.,  to  the  King. 

The  Legislature  here,  if  it  intended  the 
position  contended  for  by  the  Grown,  was 
clearly  mistaken;  and  having  only  re- 
cited, and  not  enacted  nor  declared,  was 
not  binding  on  the  Court.  As  this  was 
the  main  reliance  of  the  Crown,  coupled 
with  the  argument  founded  on  usage 
(which  had  been  already  disposed  o^,  it 
was  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  positions 
asserted  in  the  opening  of  the  araument 
as  to  the  utter  inability  of  any  Colonial 
Legislature  to  pass  laws  operating  eostra 
territorvwm.  As  to  Lord  Dwrham's  Indem- 
nity Act,(&)  whatever  other  objections 
there  might  have  been  to  his  ordinance,  the 
ground  on  which  that  statute  passed  was 
clearly  the  want  of  power  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Lower  Canada  to  enforce  its  acts 
beyond  its  territorial  jurisdiction.  This 
apx)eared  from  the  declarations  of  every 
member  of  both  Houses  who  took  port  in 
the  debate;  and  as  Parliament  were 
deciding  upon  the  law  as  it  stood,  and 
therefore  acting  judicially,  it  was  as  com- 
petent for  counsel  to  cite  the  opinions 
of  members  as  it  was  to  cite  the  reasons 
^ven  by  the  judges  in  support  of  their 
judgments. 

Fourthly.  No  doubt  a  warrant  was  neces- 
sary to  evidence  and  justify  the  detention 
of  tiie  prisoners.    They  were  not  m  exeou' 


(a)  See  Barrinffton's  Observations  on  the 
the  Statutes,  8rd  ed.,  4to.,  Lend.  1769,  pp.  282n, 
853, 370. 

(6)  I  &3Victc.  IIS. 


tion.  Nothing  like  a  sentence,  nothing 
analagous  to  it,  had  taken  place.  For 
the  doctrine  of  equivalents  was  not  yet 
adopted  into  our  penal  law.  The  position 
originallj[  asserted  must  be  repeated ;  that 
the  law  in  all  cases,  except  of  an  over- 
ruling necessity,  required  a  warrant  to 
justify  restraint.  The  case  put  of  a  com- 
mittal for  contempt  was  no  exception. 
There  the  record  made  in  Court  by  its 
officer  was  the  warrant.  Ajid  even  in 
cases  of  execution,  the  exception  relied  on 
for  the  Crown,  a  warrant  was  necessary. 
The  judge's  minute  on  the  calendar,  which 
was  the  sheriff's  authority,  was  a  warrant. 
If  ever  any  proceedings  were  taken  after- 
wards in  relation  to  such  an  execution,  a 
legal  instrument  might  be  drawn  up  to 
justify  it,  founded  on  the  minute,  as  with 
convictions  by  magistrates,  (a) 

Fifthly.  The  cases  relied  on  wore  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  position  of  the 
Crown.  Barnes's  oaae(b)  was  in  the  main 
clearly  bad  law,  for  it  supported  an  ad- 
judication by  the  warden  in  nis  own  cause. 
Besides,  it  grounded  itself  on  the  case 
of  the  Oity  of  London,  as  reported  in 
8  Bep.(c)  But  on  an  examination  of  the 
report  of  that  case  in  2  Broumlow(d)  it 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  dischix/rged 
on  the  ground  that  the  return  was  not 
sufficiently  precise,  a  result  which  Lord 
Oohs  leaves  in  doubt.  The  return  there 
had  justified  the  detention  of  one  Wag- 
goner, because  he  had  been  conunitted  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  for  keeping  a 
shop  and  using  the  mystery  of  making 
canoles.  But  as  it  did  not  aver  that  he 
had  used  the  trade  of  a  tallow-chandler  it 
was  held  insufficient,,  as  such  a  user  of 
trade  could  not  be  inferred  from  the 
allegation  that  he  had  made  candles, 
which  mi^ht  have  been  for  his  own  private 
consumption.  And  this  was  the  case  on 
which  Barnes's  case  had  rested,  but  which 
was  clearly  misunderstood  by  the  Court. 
And  with  respect  to  E.  v.  8uddis,{e)  which 
was  the  comer-stone  of  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown,  it  was  clearly  distinguishable  from 
the  present.  The  point  now  raised,  and  to 
establish  which  it  was  cited,  was  never 
suggested,  argued,  nor  decided  in  it.  The 
counsel  for  the  Crown,  indeed,  claimed  the 
benefit  of  that  omission  from  the  eminent 
character  of  the  advocate  for  the  prisoner, 
Erskine,  In  admiration  of  that  great 
man  all  would  unite, — but  he  must  pro- 
test against  the  dangerous  and  unwarrant- 

(a)  See  Beg.  v.  Bethel,  5  Mod.  22 ;  Chris- 
tian's Blackstone,  4,  404,' note;  2  Hale,  P.C. 
ch.  4 ;  Rex  v.  Antrobus,  2  A.  &  £.  788. 

(6)  2  KoU.  Bep.  157. 

(c)  P.  121. 

id)  P.  284. 

(c)  1  East,  806. 
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able  doctrine,  that  a  case  was  to  have  the 
effect  of  a  judgment  upon  a  point  never 
mentioned  in  it  because  some  great 
advocate  had  omitted  to  urge  it.  Such 
a  mode  of  making  the  law  would  place 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen 
on  a  very  dangerous  foundation.  But 
Er8hme*8  omission  could  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  without  supposing  any  inat- 
tention to  the  interests  of  his  client.  The 
point  which  it  was  supposed  he  had 
purposely  avoided  would  not,  if  taken, 
have  placed  his  client  in  any  more  ad- 
vantageous position.  Suddis  was  a  soldier, 
and  therefore  even  if  he  had  been  illegally 
brought  from  Gibraltar  to  Portsmouth 
he  could  not  have  been  discharged^  but 
sent  back  again  to  Gibraltar  under  military 
rule,  as  a  fehn.  The  only  use  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  to  him  was  not,  as  here, 
to  effect  his  discharge,  but  to  quash  his 
conviction  of  felony.  Unless  the  judgment 
against  him  could  bo  got  rid  of,  his  con- 
dition could  not  have  been  in  the  least 
degree  altered  for  the  better.  Ershvne 
therefore  addressed  himself  to  that 
practical  object ;  he  endeavoured  to  quash 
the  judgment  as  illegal.  If  he  had 
succeeded  in  that,  his  client  would  have 
been  freed  from  his  punishment  as  a 
felon  ;  but  if  he  failed  m  that,  what  was 
the  utility  of  taking  a  pK)int,  of  which  the 
only  result  of  a  decision  in  his  favour 
would  have  been  to  send  Suddis  back  to 
Gibraltar,  instead  of  to  Botany  Bay  as  a 
felon.  If  the  judgment  a^inst  him  was 
legal  it  was  immaterial  to  Suddis  whether 
he  was  at  Gibraltar  or  Botany  Bay.  The 
motive  and  object  of  ErsJcvne  in  not 
nr^in^  the  point  now  raised  was  therefore 
quite  intelligible;  and  the  case  of  R.  v. 
Suddis  had  not  the  slightest  application 
whatever  to  the  present. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  new  objec- 
tion raised  on  behalf  of  the  Grown,  that 
oven  if  the  return  was  quashed  for  insuf- 
ficiency, the  prisoners  must  nevertheless 
be  detained;  the  answer  was  clear  and 
direct.  If  the  return  was  quashed,  it  was 
non-existent.  It  was  a  piece  of  pleading, 
and  a  pleading  was  nothing  unless  good 
as  a  pleading.  It  was  not  good  byway 
of  evidence;  it  had  not  even  the  force  of 
an  affidavit.  It  was  not  on  oath, — and 
the  supposed  facts  included  in  it  were 
many  of  them  clearly  not  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  party  making  the 
return.  The  cases  referred  to  were  all 
clearly  distinguishable,  upon  this  im- 
portant ground  common  to  them  all, 
viz.,  that  the  prisoners  there  had  never 
heen  tried.  All  the  proceedings  were 
jtrdiminary.  There  had  been  no  investi- 
gation. Besides,  in  those  cases  where 
there  had  been  depositions,  they  had  been 
returned  by  certiorari  with  the  Habeas 


Corpus,  and  the  Court  could  therefore 
judge  for  itself,  on  the  authentic  docu- 
ments, an  to  the  validity  of  the  detention, 
which  was  only  precedent  to  a  trial.  In 
B.  V.  Marks  (a)  and  Ex  parte  Krans  (b)  this 
was  the  case.  The  Court  saw,  from  the 
depositions  and  proceedings  returned,  that 
that  there  was  a  corpus  delicti  not  yet 
inquired  intiO,  and  therefore  very  properly 
put  the  prisoners  in  a  cowrse  of  trud.  No 
proceedings  like  a  trial  had  ever  there 
taken  place.  The  cases  had  never  been 
inquired  into.  In  R.  v.  Kvnhberley(c)  the 
the  party  had  never  been  tried.  In 
E.  V.  FiDitt(d)  the  real  ground  on  which 
the  Court  proceeded  was  that  the  judges 
of  oyer  and  terminer  at  the  Old  Bailey 
had  no  power  to  try  the  party  for  trea- 
son abroad,  or  to  interfere.  They  had 
no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  the  matter. 
Besides,  it  was  not  a  case  of  Habeas 
Corpus  at  all. 

.AJI  those  cases  were  therefore  clearly 
dis|}inguishable  from  the  present.  Here 
the  case  of  the  parties  had  been  inquired 
into.  Here  the  Court  had  none  of  the 
documents  either  set  out  in  the  return 
or  brought  up  by  certiorari,  from  which 
they  could  themselves  see  anything 
which  might  justify  the  detention  of  the 
prisoners.  The  principle  of  law  was  this, 
that  the  Court  could  not  detain  persons 
on  insufficient  returns  unless  they  could 
also  see,  from  authentic  instruments 
duly  brought  up  before  them,  and  which 
it  was  incumbent  to  bring  up  if  they 
could  be  had,  that  there  was  a  corpus 
delicti  charged  against  the  persons  apply- 
ing for  the  Habeas  Corpus  not  yet 
inquired  into.  Unless  the  Court  could 
see  that  fact  from  the  proper  instruments, 
they  could  not  act  on  the  return,  if  in- 
formal, even  although  they  could  see 
from  the  return  that  the  person  was  pro- 
bably rightly  detained.  In  Nashs{e) 
case  Lord  Tenterden  said  that  the  circum- 
stances stated  in  the  i*etum  seemed  quite 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  commitment; 
and  yet,  as  the  allegations  were  not 
sufficient  in  law  to  make  the  return   a 

§  roper  legal  instrument,  the  prisoner  was 
ischarged.    So  in  DeybeTs  oase,(/)  and 
SoudeWs  case.(^)      Here  the  return   was 
clearly  bad,  and  the  prisoners  must  there- 
fore be  discharged. 
January  21, 1839. — Lord  DENMAir,  C.J., 


(a)  8  East,  157. 

(6)  1  B.  &  C.  258  ;  S.G.  2  D.  &  B.  411. 

(c)  2  Stra.  848  ;  S.C.  Fitx.  Ill ;  1  Baroaidis. 
ton,  K.B.  225. 

(d)  1  Leach,  CC  157. 
(0  4  B.  &  Aid.  295. 
(/)  Ibid.  245. 

iff)  Ibid,  294, 
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delivered  the  jadgment  of  the  Court  as 
follows : — 

We  are  now  to  pronounce  our  judg- 
ment on  the  validity  of  a  return  to  a  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  for  bringing  up  the 
body  ofBandall  Wi^son^ia)  being  in  the  cus- 
tody of  keeper  of  Her  Majesty's  gaol  at 
Liverpool. 

The  writ  was  issued  by  LittledcUet  J., 
returnable  forthwith  before  himself  at  his 
chambers  in  Serjeant's  Inn,  but  the  term 
was  so  near  at  hand  that  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  hear  the  argument  in  the 
full  Court. 

Every  point  that  could  arise  upon  the 
facts  tiiat  appear  has  been  amply  dis- 
cussed ;  and  as  some  doubt  was  ez- 
Eressed  on  the  right  of  my  learned 
rother  to  issue  this  writ,  we  desire  to 
state  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  he  has 
done  no  more  than  the  law  justifies  and 
requires.  "We  deserve  herein  neither  the 
praise  nor  the  censure  that  may  belong  to 
innovation  ;  we  are  merely  abiding  by  an 
established  practice.  Lord  Cok6,iJb)  in- 
deed, and  Lord  Hale,(G)  and  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Comyn,(d)  as  text-^mters  upon  this 
subject,  appear  to  confine  to  Chancery, 
which  is  at  all  times  open,  the  o^^na 
jtLsUticB,  the  power  of  issuing  a  Habeas 
Corpus  in  time  of  vacation.  But  Tre- 
maine*8  Pleas  of  the  Crown  contain  four 
precedents  of  writs  in  the  exact  form  of 
that  now  before  us,  earlier  than  31  Cc^,  2. 
c.  2.,  one  as  early  as  the  43rd  Elizdbeth.(e) 
WUmot,  J.,  in  his  answer  to  the  House  of 
Lords,(/)  refers  to  others  anterior  to  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  observes,  that 
the  great  men  who  framed  it  would  never 
have  left  so  obvious  a  defect  without 
remedy.  In  1758  he  and  the  judges,  con- 
sulted by  the  House  of  Lords,  affirmed 
this  power,  and  the  reforming  Bill  which 
had  been  introduced  would  scarcely  have 
been  suffered  to  fall,  had  it  not  been  in 
that  respect  deemed  unnecessary.  In 
1765,  then,  Blachstone's  statement(^)  is  a 
valuable  testimony  of  the  general  opinion 
at  that  time ;  and  the  practice  from  that 
period  has  been  uniform.  It  is  also  true, 
that  in  deciding  Crowley* 8  ca6e,(^)  Lord 
Eldon  doubted  the  power  of  a  judge  in 
vacation  to  issue  a  Habeas  Corpus,  saying, 
there  is  much  good  principle  for  it,  but 
very  little  practice.  That  doubt  assisted 
his  argument  in  favour  of  overruling  the 

(a)  See  above,  pp.  966,  982. 
(6)  a  Inst.  53;  4  Inst.  81. 
(c)  2  Hale  P.O.  147. 
Id)  Com.  Dig.  Tit.  Habeas  Corpus  (A). 
(«)  Reg.  V.  Gardner,  Trem.  PI.  Cr.  354.    See 
also  iM.  866,  887,  405. 

(/)  Wilmot,  Notes  of  Opinions,  pp.  94,  102. 
(a)  SBL  Comm.  131. 
(A)  2Swan8t.  1, 


solemn  decision  of  Lord  Notti/ngham  in 
JenJces*8  case(a);  but  the  passages  in  his  judg- 
ment which  occur  at  page  65  and  page  G8, 
distinctly  prove  that  he  formed  his  opinion 
partlv  on  tne  inconvenience  and  oppression 
which  might  have  accrued  to  the  subject, 
if  deprived  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
release  from  imprisonment  in  time  of 
vacation  by  a  writ  sued  out  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  Now  the  same  ill  conse- 
quences would  follow  in  criminal  cases, 
notwithstanding  the  power  of  issuing  these 
writs  in  vacation  by  Chancery,  unless  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  have 
power  to  decide  immediately  on  the  right 
to  restrain  a  subject  of  his  personal  free- 
dom. In  favour  of  this  practice  we  have 
the  iintihority  of  Lord  Nottingham  himself, 
who,  in  his  jud^ent,  preserved  by  Mr. 
SwoMston,  mentions  that  precedents  of 
such  writs  being  issued  by  Kelyng,  C.  J., 
were  brought  before  him.  He  says,  in- 
deed, that  Bainaford,  C.J.,  had  refused  a 
Habeas  Corpus  to  Jonhes,  but  not  because 
he  doubted  his  power  to  do  so.  It  is  far 
more  likely  he  did  not  choose  to  enter 
into  a  controversy  with  the  Privy  Council, 
by  whom  Jenhea  had  been  committed.  In 
fact,  therefore,  there  is  no  decision  against 
this  doctrine,  and  in  its  favour  great  au- 
thority, principle,  necessity,  and  very  early 
precedents,  continued  to  the  present  hour. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  examine  this  re- 
turn, which  in  substance  is,  that  after  the 
insurrection  in  Upper  Canada  was  sup- 
pressed last  year,  the  Legislature  autho- 
rised a  pardon  to  be  granted  by  the 
Governor  to  such  persons  charged  with 
high  treason  as  should,  before  arraign- 
ment, confess  their  guilt  and  petition  for 
a  pardon,  on  such  conditions  as  should 
seem  fit ;  that  Wixon  was  so  charged  and  so 
pardoned,  on  condition  of  being  transported 
to  Van  Diemen's  Land  for  his  life(//) ; 
that  for  want  of  the  means  to  convey  him 
thither  directly,  he  was  first  taken  to 
Quebec,  in  Lower  Canada,  then  embarked 
to  England,  and  there  kept  in  safe  cus- 
tody, in  Liverpool  gaol)  being  a  secure  and 
convenient  place  for  the  purpose  of  detain- 
ing him,  while  necessary  preparations 
were  made  for  transporting  him,  in  fulfil, 
ment  of  the  condition  of  his  pardon. 
Some  eeneral  observations  are  material  to 
be  inade.  The  return  must  necessarily  be 
received  as  true  in  all  the  jiarticulars  that 
appear  upon  it  in  the  present  stage,  in 
which  its  sufficiency  alone  is  examined. 

We  are  sitting  as  on  a  demurrer,  or  a 
writ  of  error  on  the  judgment  of  another 
court. 

(a)  6  St.  Tr.  1189. 

(6)  This  was  the  condition  in  Watson's  case. 
As  to  the  condition  in  Wixon's  ease  see  abore, 
p«  982n. 
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We  mast  also  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
matter  for  our  consideration  is  not  the 
code  by  which  the  law  of  this  conntry 
may  require  its  ministers  to  proceed  in 
certain  cases,  but  whether,  under  the  cir- 
cnmstanoes  of  this  prisoner,  he  can  justly 
complain  that  he  is  iigured,  and  has  a 
right  to  be  set  free.  Obviously  there  is  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  duties  which 
a  state  may  enjoin  on  persons  in  authority 
for  purposes  of  its  own,  and  the  powers  of 
which  it  may  permit  the  exercise  for  any 
lawful  purpose. 

The  difficult  questions  that  may  arise 
touching  the  enforcement  in  England 
of  foreip^i  laws,  are  excluded  from  this 
case  entirely,  for  Upper  Canada  is  neither 
a  foreign  state,  nor  a  colony  with  any 
peculiar  customs.  Here  are  no  mala  Tpro- 
hibita  by  virtue  of  arbitrary  enactments ; 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  not 
recognised  as  legal ;  but  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment have  declared  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
land and  none  obher  shall  there  prevail. 
The  conseq|uence  is,  that  we  can  take 
judicial  notice  of  their  legal  proceedings, 
can  understand  the  language  they  employ, 
and  must,  according  to  all  former  practice, 
make  every  reasonable  intendment  in  sup- 
port of  their  validity. 

The  Legislative  Act  under  which  the 
pardon  was  granted,  was,  however,  said 
to  be  absolutely  void  for  two  inherent 
vices. 

First,  that  by  the  law  of  England  no 
man  can  contract  for  his  own  imprison- 
ment. This  dictum  of  Hobart,  C.J.,(a) 
founded  on  older  authorities,  and  on  prin- 
ciple, was  cited  by  Har grave  in  his  cele- 
brated argument  in  the  case  of  James 
Bomm&rsett.Q))  It  made  out  his  point, 
that  even  if  the  negro  had  sold  his  free- 
dom, our  law  would  hold  the  bargain 
void ;  but  it  really  has  no  application  to 
the  case  of  a  man  charged  with  a  crime, 
but  permitted  by  the  law  to  confess  it 
before  arraignment,  and  so  enabled  to 
obtain  a  pu^on  by  which  his  life  is 
spared,  but  he  binds  himself  to  undergo  a 
less  severe  punishment. 

The  second  objection  was  to  the  enact- 
ment that  ]^sons  may  be  pardoned  *'  on 
such  conditions  as  may  seem  fit  ;*'  as  if  it 
introduced  a  power  of  punishing  in  a 
manner  unheard  of  in  our  procedure,  and 
would  legalise  even  torture  and  mutila- 
tion. But  we  are  of  opinion  that  these 
barbarous  practices  are  impliedljr  excluded 
from  the  enactment,  unless  it  should 
actually  express  them.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  transportation  was  intended,  for  that 


(a^  In  Foster  t.  Jackson^  Hob.  61,  citing 
aarJe»  ease,  5  Bep.  64a ;  S.G.  Moore,  411.  > 
(6)  to  St.  Tr.  50. 


mode  of  punishment  is  mentioned  in  the 
second  section  of  the  same  Act.  It  appears 
from  former  Acts  passed  in  Canaoa  to 
have  been  in  force  there ;  and  the  5 
Geo.  4.  c.  84.  s.  17,  proves  the  frequency  of 
transporting  to  the  penal  settlements  for 
offences  committed  in  certain  colonies 
belon^ng  to  Her  Majesty:  while  it  is 
notorious  that  the  substitution  of  that 
punishment  for  the  loss  of  life  has  been 
constantly,  during  a  long  course  of  years, 
an  acknowle(^ed  practice  in  this  country. 

Another  objection  drawn  from  a  different 
provision  of  the  Act,  that  the  pardon  was 
made  equivalent  to  an  attainder  in  respect 
to  property,  and  therefore  could  not  affect 
the  person,  was  not  much  pressed;  as  this 
proceeding  is  in  no  degree  connected  with 
the  principles  of  attainder. 

Objections  were  raised  to  the  condition 
of  the  pardon  both  in  respect  to  the  time 
and  the  place  of  transportation.  The  time 
is  14  years,  to  be  reckoned  *'  from  the 
arrival  of  the  party "  in  Yan  Diemon's 
Land;  thus  dependiuff  on  accident,  or 
haps  postponed  oy  wiltul  delay,  and  void 
for  the  uncertainty.  The  answer  given  at 
the  bar  appears  to  us  satisfactory ;  that  as 
the  transportation  may  be  for  time  of  life, 
it  may,  d  fortiori,  be  for  any  shorter 
period. 

It  was  then  said  that  the  power  to  receive 
the  convict  at  Yan  Diemen's  Land,  the 
place  of  his  destination,  ought  to  appear 
in  the  letters  patent  granting  the  pardon. 
•We  do  not  think  it  necessary.  Her  Ma- 
jesty has  power  by  law  to  make  that 
settlement  a  receptacle  for  persons  trans- 
ported under  sentence,  or  after  a  com- 
mutation of  their  punishment,  and  we 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  presuming  that 
all  due  preparations  and^  provisions  for 
that  purpose  have  been  made. 

The  return  was  challenged  for  the 
want  of  every  one  of  the  numerous  docu- 
ments, whence  the  right  to  imprison  was 
inferred.  The  indictment  for  treason,  it 
was  contended,  ought  to  have  been  recited, 
if  not  set  forth  in  terms  ;  the  petition,  the 
confession,  the  pardon,  the  assent  (though 
that  indeed  is  not  required  by  the  Act). 
"We  were  told  that  it  was  our  duty  to  in- 
spect these  papers,  and  not  receive  a 
merely  general  description  from  the  party 
imprisoning;  that  we  might  judge  for 
ourselves  whether  the  description  was 
correct,  and  whether  they  really  conferred 
the  authority  ascribed  to  them. 

To  this  manifold  objection,  one  answer 
must  serve.  The  fact  is  stated  to  tho 
Court  upon  the  return,  and  we  are  bound 
to  receive  it  as  true.  The  party  who 
makes  the  return  has  probably  never  seen 
the  documents ;  but  at  his  peril  places  his 
confidence  in  the  captain  who  brought  the 
prisoners  from  Canada,  or  in  some  other 
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person ;  bat  ho  is  bound  by  the  assertion 
which  he  makes  on  their  oredit ;  and  their 
truth  may  be  questioned  in  any  ulterior 
proceeding  which  it  may  be  competent  to 
theparty  to  adopt. 

The  last  head  of  objection  is,  that  the 
authority  to  transmit  the  prisoner  to  the 
various  custodies  in  which  he  has  suc- 
cessively been  placed,  does  not  pro^rly 
appear.  ^e  treason  was  committed 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  there  confession 
was  made,  and  the  conditional  pardon 
granted. 

How,  then,  it  is  asked,  could  the  go- 
vernor of  Lower  Canada  be  justified  in 
reoeivinff  him,  and  transmitting  him  to 
EnglanclP  and  how  can  the  gaoler  of 
Liverpool  restrain  his  person  in  this 
country,  the  more  especially  as  Sir  John 
OoJhame's  (a)  letters  patent  are  directed  in 
terms  to  '*  such  persons  in  England  as  may 
be  lawfully  autnorised  to  receive  him,*' 
and  no  warrant  is  even  pretended  to  have 
been  directed  to  the  gaoler  of  Liverpool, 
nor  does  he  even  allege  himself  to  oe  a 
person  answering  that  designation  P 

We  answer,  to  at  as  soon  as  the  con- 
ditional pardon  had  been  granted  on  the 
prisoner^  petition,  the  Crown  had  a  right 
to  enforce  the  condition,  and  to  take  aU 
necessary  steps  for  that  purpose.  The 
circumstances  confer  the  authority,  and 
no  warrant  could  enlarge  it. 

Sir  John  GoJbome,  whose  letters  patent 
are  addressed  to  persons  having  authority 
to  receive,  had  in  himself  no  more  autho- 
rity to  receive  than  the  person  who  now 
detains  the  prisoner.  As  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  embark  at  once  for  Yan 
Diemen's  Land  from  Upper  Canada,  in 
every  intermediate  territory  where  the 
prisoner  was  confined  in  the  necessary 
performance  of  the  condition  to  which  he 
nad  lawfiodly  bound  himself,  he  was  lawfully 
confined.  And  the  5  Oeo,  4.  c.  84,  in  the 
section  before  quoted,  (6)  shows  that  trans- 
ports from  the  colonies  on  commuted  sen- 
tences had  been  habitually  received  in 
Engluid  in  their  passag^e  to  the  penal 
settlements.  The  result  is,  that  the  per- 
son m^ng  this  return  is  justified  in 
rendering  his  assistance  to  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  which  has  brought  the  prisoner 
from  Lower  Canada,  in  detaining  him, 
and  to  such  other  person  as  may  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  him  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  that  the  prisoner  must  be  re- 
manded to  his  custody. 

We  have  selected  the  case  open  to  the 
most  numerous  objections  for  our  first 
judgment.  Eight  others,  viz.,  John  G. 
Pwrker,  Finlay  Malcolm,  Robert  Walker, 


(ci)  Lieatenant-Grovemor  of  Lower  Canada. 
(6)  Sect.  17. 


Paul  Bedford,  Leonard  Watson,  James 
Brown,  Ira  Anderson,  and  William  Alves, 
must  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner 
for  substantially  the  same  reasons.  Three, 
viz.,  John  Grant,  L.  W,  MiUer,  and  W, 
Reynolds,  have  not  been  pardoned  under 
the  legislative  Act,  but  according  to  the 
ordinary  practice,  as  stated  in  the  return, 
after  being  duly  convicted  at  a  court  of 
session  and  oyer  and  terminer  at  Niagara, 
in  Upper  Canada — one  of  them  of  treason, 
the  other  two  of  felony.  We  have  care- 
fully considered  whether  these  allegations 
are  sufficient,  and  on  the  principles  already 
stated  we  think  they  are.  On  this  point 
we  rely  on  the  principle  laid  down  in 
Barnes  s  oa>se,{a)  that  returns  to  the  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  do  not  require  minute 
correctness,  if  the  substance  of  the  facts 
is  stated;  and  on  the  precedent  acted 
upon  in  R.  v.  8uddis,{h)  where  similar  alle- 
gations, but  still  looser,  were  sanctioned 
and  held  good.  These,  then,  must  also  be 
remanded. 
Prisoners  remanded. 


HiU  then  moved,  first,  that  Satchel- 
dor  might  be  directed  to  verify  his  re- 
turn by  affidavit,  or  that,  in  default  of 
his  doing  so,  the  prisoners  might  be  dis- 
charged(c) ;  secondly,  for  an  attachment 
against  Batchddor,  on  the  ground  that 
the  return  placed  on  the  files  of  the  Court 
was  false,  and  false  to  his  knowledge.  (eO 

He  moved,  on  an  affidavit  of  Waller, 
clerk  to  Ashurst  and  Gainsford,  the  so« 
licitors  of  the  prisoners,  oy  which  it 
appeared  that  the  governor  of  Liverpool 
gaol  had  given  them  a  copy  of  the  warrant, 
which  was  referred  to  m  the  return  as 
justifying  and  commanding  the  detention 
of  Leonard  Watson;  whereas  it  appeared 
on  an  examination  of  the  warrant  that  the 
name  of  Watson  was  omitted  in  the  man- 
datory part.(6)  Batcheldor  must  have 
known  of  this  omission,  and  yet  he  affected 
to  inform  the  Court  that  Watson  was  held 
in  restraint  by  virtue  of  this  warrant. 
He  contended  that  indeed  the  principle 


(a)  2  Boll.  Rep.  157.    See  also  Hutchins  v. 
Player,  Sir  O.  Bridgman's  Judgments,  287. 
(6)   1  East,  806. 

(c)  See  9  A.  &  E.  on  p.  787,  ami  Lord 
Denmaa's  judgment  below. 

(d)  **  See  R.  V.  Colvin,  8  Mod.  226  ;  /?.  t. 
Wright,  2  Stra.  915  ;  and  J?,  v.  Earl  Ferrers, 
1   Bun.  631,  for  cases  of  attachment  against 

faolers  for  not  returning  the  writ." — (Note  in 
'ry'fl  Report,  p.  83.) 

(e)  The  warrant  (ix,,  the  letters  patent  of 
Sir  John  Colbome)  is  set  oat  in  9  A.  &  B.  on 
pp.  792,  798.  Batcheldor's  return  appears  in 
Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  2160. 
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of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpas  required  the 
gaoler  to  verify  the  return,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  affidavit.  The  Crown,  by  its 
judges,  was  entitled  to  know  the  cause 
for  which  any  one  of  its  subjects  was  held 
in  restraint ;  but  how  could  they  proceed 
on  information,  which  ought  alone  to 
satisfy  them  on  such  a  matter,  when  they 
found  Mr.  Batcheldor  asserting  circum- 
stances of  which  he  could  not  possibly 
know  anythingspecific  ?  The  notion  that 
a  return  to  a  Habeas  Corpus  was  conclu- 
sive as  an  answer  to  the  writ,  if  good  on 
the  face  of  it,  was  of  modern  origin,  as 
might  be  seen  in  a  very  important  case  of 
considerable  antiquity,  viz.,  Andrew  de 
Vine's  case,(a)  where  the  return  was  replied 
to,  and  the  whole  matter  convened,  as  on 
pleading.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest 
cases  to  be  found  on  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  Fortescue,  O.J.,  was  one  of  the 
judges  who  took  part  in  it.  There  was 
then  no  idea  in  the  courts  that  the  allega- 
tions of  a  return  are  not  traversable.  A 
return  was  a  piece  of  pleading,  and  no- 
thing more.  It  was,  therefore,  open  to 
iraveree  like  any  plea.  But  if  it  might  be 
traversed  by  written  pleading,  h  fortiori, 
when  the  purposes  of  justice  required  it  in 
interlocutory  proceedings,  it  miffht  be 
also  controverted  by  affidavits.  In  Sir 
WiUiam  Chaneey'e  case, (6)  the  party  had 
been  imprisoned  by  the  High  Commission 
Court  efftablished  by  the  1  EUz.  c.  1. ;  and 
upon  his  being  brought  up  by  Habeas 
Corpus,  it  was  held  that  the  return  was 
not  sufficient,  as  it  did  not  mention  that 
four,  at  least,  of  the  commissioners  were 
present,  which  is  required  by  their  com- 
mission, although  not  by  the  statute ;  and 
into  which,  though  not  set  forth  in  the 
return,  the  Court  looked.  In  Hutchi/ns  v. 
F1mfer,(c)  where  De  Vine's  case  was  men- 
tioned. Player  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
corporation  of  London,  in  respect  of  some 
action  then  pending  in  the  city  courts. 
He  claimed  privilege  as  bein^  a  suitor  in 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  sued  out  a  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  in  that  court ;  for  at 
that  period((2)  a  notion  prevailed  that  the 
Courts  of  Common  Fleas  and  Exchequer 
had  not  a  general  co-ordinate  jurisdiction 
on  this  subject  with  the  King's  Bench,  but 
that  it  Tfas  necessary  to  ground  their 
power  on  the  privileges  of  the  suitor.  In 
that  case  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  examined 


(a)  "  It  happened  34  Hcd.  6.,  and  is  particu- 
larly mentioned  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman.  See 
his  Judgments,  p.  288,  in  the  case  of  Hutchins 
V.  Playct'."— (Note  in  Fry's  Report,  p.  84.) 

(//)  12  Bep.  82. 

(c)  Sir  O.  Bridgman*s  Judgments,  p.  274. 

Id)  See  BushelVs  case,  T.  Jones,  13  ;  Yaog- 
han,  135;  Jones's  case,  2  Mod.  198;  Wood's 
case,  2  W.  Bl.  745 ;  2  Wila  172. 


the  return,  very  much  as  had  been  done 
in  Vine's  case,  on  which  he  grounded  him- 
self. The  facts  alleged  were  found  to  be 
true,  and  the  party  was  remanded.  In  8t. 
John's  case,  (a)  a  man  named  Oardener, 
obtained  judgment  iu  the  Eing*s  Bench 
against  8t  John,  a  justice  of  peace, 
and  having  a  capias  against  him,  got  a 
warrant,  directed  to  a  special  bailiff,  who, 
fearing  resistance,  came  near,  to  the  resi- 
dence of  8t  John,  armed  with  a  short 
gun.  8t.  John  arrested  the  servant,  find- 
ing him  armed,  and  he  was  committed  by 
the  nearest  magistrate  until  he  paid  101. 
A  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  then  sued 
out,  and  the  facts  were  stated  in  the  re- 
turn. But  it  was  pleaded  in  avoidance  that 
the  bailiff,  being  an  officer,  had  a  right  to 
carry  arms,  and  that  he  was  therefore  not 
within  the  statute  83  Hen,  8.  c.  6,  which 
prohibits  **  the  carrying  of  any  hand  gun." 
This  plea  was  allowed,  and  the  officer  dis- 
charged ;  but  if  the  truth  of  that  plea  had 
been  denied,  it  must  have  been  traversable, 
for  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  any 
person  might  plead  what  he  pleased  in 
confession  and  avoidance,  and  that  such 
plea  must  be  taken  ba  conclusive.  In 
8waUoio*s(b)  case,  he  had  refused  to  take 
the  sacrament,  so  as  to  qualify  him  for 
the  office  of  alderman,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected,  on  which  the  court  of  alder- 
men committed  him.  It  was  allowed  by 
this  Court  that  they  had  such  a  right ;  but 
on  a  plea  that  he,  as  Master  of  the  Mint, 
was  exempt,  he  was  discharged.  In  the 
year  1768,  the  remarkable  cases  occurred, 
which  excited  great  attention  at  the  time, 
of  men  who  were  impressed  in  the  Savoy, 
under  the  18  Oeo.  2.  c.  10.  If  the  doctrine 
had  then  prevailed,  which  was  now  as- 
serted on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  that  the 
return  was  conclusive,  and  that  t^e  only 
remedy  open  to  the  party  imprisoned  was 
by  an  action  for  a  false  return  or  false 
imprisonment,  these  men  must  have  been 
sent  across  the  ocean,  with  this  solemn 
mockery  of  a  remedy,  which  could  never 
be  exercised  except  when  it  was  not  wanted. 
A  long  account  of  the  proceedings  in  these 
cases  was  to  be  found  in  "  Dodson's  Life  of 
Mr.  Justice  Foster, "(c)  extracted  in  the 
addenda  to  Sommereeit's  case,  in  the 
20th  vol.(d)  of  the  State  Trials.  Foster, 
J.,  was  decidedlv  of  opinion  that  the  re- 
turns ought  to  be  liable  to  contradiction 
by  affidavit,  and  expressed  himself  very 
forcibly  on  the  delusive  character  of  the 
remedy,  then,  as    now,  proposed   to  be 

(a)  5  Kep.  71 ;  S.C.,  reported  as  B,  v.  Gar~ 
diner,  Cro.  Eliz.  821,  and  sec  the  record  in  Tre- 
inaine*8  Pi.  Cr.  354. 

(6)  1  Sid.  287  ;  S.C.  2  Keb.  60,  54,  62,  82. 

(c)  Dodson's  Life  of  Foster,  p.  53. 

(d)  P.  1874. 
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afforded  to  the  nnhappy  men  illegally  im- 
pressed.   He  said  (a) : — 

"He  (a  man  pressed  into  the  service)  is 
taken  from  the  Exchange,  or  from  hehind  his 
counter,  no  matter  whence,  and  thence  to 
the  Savoy,  or  aboard  a  tender;  and  if  his 
friends  happen  to  have  time  enough  to  pro- 
cure a  Habeas  Corpus,  a  sufficient '  return  to  the 
writ  is  immediately  made  (there  are  precedents 
enough  in  the  Crown  Office,  and  they  are  soon 
copied),  and  the  man  is  sent  away,  in  due  form 
of  law,  to  take  his  chance,  for  some  years  per- 
haps, amidst  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  the  dis- 
asters of  war.  But  it  is  said  that  he  is  not 
without  a  remedy.  Wfiat  remedy  f  An  action 
against  a  man  perhaps  not  worth  a  groat.  But 
how  responsible  soever  the  officer  may  be,  what 
satisfaction  in  damages  is  equal  to  the  injury  9 
Or,  if  that  were  possible  to  be  had,  what  becomes 
of  the  action,  if  the  plaintiff  should  be  knocked  on 
the  head  in  the  service  f  Why  truly  moritur 
cum  per8on&.  In  short,  he  hath,  in  this  view 
of  the  case,  no  remedy,  unless  you  give  him  what 
I  call  the  specific  remedy,  a  right  to  controvert 
the  truth  of  the  return  before  it  is  too  late** 

In  the  case  of  B.  v.  White(b)  this  conrse 
was  pursued.  An  affidavit  bad  been  mado 
against  Major  White,  for  improperly  im- 
pressing one  Reynolds, 

"  Affidavits  were  read  on  both  sides,  and  the 
Court  said  that  although  it  is  not  usual  to  enter 
into  the  truth  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  return 
to  a  Habeas  Corpus,  yet  in  this  case,  ns  the 
party  suing  the  'wxit  hath  no  other  remedy,  it 
may  be  done  ;  and  that  if  lleynolds  is  not  within 
the  description  of  the  Act,  the  whole  proceeding 
is  a  mere  nullity,  coram  nonjudice** 

In  consequence  of  the  public  attention 
being  strongly  directed  to  these  cases,  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
introduced  into  Parliament,  on  the  arrival 
of  which  in  the  Lords  they  desired  the 
opinions  of  the  judges.  Amongst  the  ten 
questions  propounded  to  them  in  relation 
to  the  existing  law  of  Habeas  Corpus,  the 
last  was  the  following  (c) : — 

"  Whether  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  the  judges 
are  so  bound  by  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  return 
to  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  that  they  cannot 
discharge  the  person  brought  up  before  them, 
although  it  should  appear  most  manifestly  to  the 
judges,  by  the  clearest  and  most  undoubted 
proof,  that  such  return  is  false  in  fact,  and  that 
the  person  so  brought  up  is  restrained  of  his 
liberty  by  the  most  unwarrantable  means,  and 
in  direct  violation  of  law  and  justice?" 

On  this  question  seven  of  the  judges 
out  of  ten  considered  that  they  were  not 
bound  by  the  return,  and  that  the  allega- 


(a)  Dodson*s  Life  of  Foster,  61. 

(6)  20  St.  Tr.  1377,  note ;  Dodson's  Life  of 
Foster,  58,  note. 

(c)  Wilmot's  Notes  of  Opinions,  80  ;  15 
Pari.  Hist.  90?. 


lions  there  might  be  investigated.  WU" 
mot,  J.,  who  thought  the  return  con- 
clusive, and  whose  elaborate  opinion  is 
extant  in  his  notes, (a)  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  cases  of  De  Vine  and  HutchiiM  v. 
Player,  only  recently  (5)  laid  before  the 
profession  by  the  publication  of  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgman*8  Judgments.  Probably  if  the 
three  dissentient  judges  had  known  of 
these  cases,  their  views  would  have  been 
diflferent.  At  any  rate  the  majority  of  the 
judges  thought  the  court  not  bound  by 
the  retum.(c)  And  it  roust  be  presumed, 
from  the  House  of  Lords  throwing  out  tho 
Bill  ((£)  then  brought  in,  that  they  were  sa- 
tisfied its  provisions  were  unnecessary,  as 
the  law  alrealdy  allowed,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  the  parties  to  con- 
trovert the  return.  Some  years  afterwards, 
in  the  IS -Oeo.  3,  in  Goldswai/n's  caee,(d)  a 
bargeman  had  been  impres8e<l  as  he  left 
tho  Eling's  docks.  This  was  said  by  the 
judges  to  be  a  flagrant  and  oppressive 
case ;  and  on  their  intimating  that  to  the 
counsel  of  the  Admiralty  it  was  aban- 
doned. But  that  great  judge,  Gould,  J., 
was  of  opinion  that  neither  the  Court  nor 
the  party  was  bound  by  the  return  to  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  but  that,  in  plead- 
ing any  special  matter  necessary  to  be 
inquired  into,  it  should  be  investigated 
ana  examined  accordingly.  JSargrave,  in 
a  note  to  his  report  of  his  argument  in 
the  case  of  8aminer8ett,{f)  has  quoted  a 
passage  to  be  found  in  his  Jurisconsult 
JBixercitatioDS,(<7)  to  this  effect: — 

'*  In  the  Habeas  Corpus,  the  truth  of  the  return 
cannot  be  contested  by  pleading  against  the  truth 
of  it,  and  consequently  on  a  Habeas  Corpus,  the 
question  of  liberty  cannot  go  to  a  jury  for  trial, 
— though  indeed  the  party  making  a  false  return 
is  liable  to  an  action  for  damages,  and  punish" 
able  by  the  Court  Jor  a  contempt;  and  the 
Court  will  hear  affidavits  against  the  truth  of 
the  return,  and  if  not  satisfied  with  it,  restore 
the  party  to  his  liberty.** 

In  this  doctrine,  as  far  as  regards 
the  pleading,  Hargrave  had  followed  the 
common  opinion,  ignorant  of  the  older 
and  better  precedents  now  referred  to — 
but  even  he  said  the  return  might  be 
controverted  by  affidavits,  and  the  gaoler 

Ciished  for  contempt.  It  was  incum- 
t,  according  to  the  principle  df  the  writ 
of  Eaibeas  Corpus,  that  the  gaoler  should 
verify  his  statements.  At  any  rate  it  was 
open  to  the  prisoners  either  to  plead  to 

(a)  Notes  of  Opinions,  77. 
(6)  1823. 

(c)  15  Pari.  Hist  898. 
Id)  Lords*  Joum.  29,  353. 
(e)  2  W.  Bl.  1207. 
(/)  20  St.  Tr.  38,  note. 
(Jr)  Vol.  i.  p.  22,  note. 
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the  return  or  contradict  it  byaffidavitB. 
He  therefore  claimed  that  right.  Bnfc  the 
present  motion  was  for  an  attachment 
against  the  gaoler  for  placing  on  the  files 
of  the  Court  a  false  return,  and  which 
must  have  been  false  to  his  own  knowledge. 
The  warrant  by  which  he  alleged  Wataon 
was  detained,  when  the  name  was  omitted 
in  the  mandatory  part,  was  in  his  pos- 
session ;  and  its  contents  must  have  been 
known  to  him.  He  therefore  moved  for 
an  attachment  against  Batcheldor, 

Lord  Devxan,  O.J. :  Upon  the  return,, 
which  was  read  some  days  ago,  and  on 
which  we  pronounced  judgment  this 
morning,  I  understand  Mr.  HiU  to  make 
two  motions,  or  rather  one  motion  with 
an  alternatiTe.  In  the  first  place,  he  con- 
tends that  the  truth  of  the  return  as  it 
now  stands,  ought  to  be  supported  by 
some  affidavit ;  and  in  the  second  pla^, 
Mr.  Hill  pi'oduces  an  affidavit  on  which 
he  grouncte  an  application  for  an  attach- 
ment against  Baicheldor  for  a  contempt 
of  the  Court  in  making  a  false  return. 

With  respect  to  the  first  motion,  there 
seems  no  kind  of  authority  for  saying  that 
in  any  instance  whatever  it  has  been  held 
necessary  to  support  a  return  by  any 
affidavit,  and  1  do  not  find  that  in 
practice  it  has  ever  been  done.  It  there- 
fore appears  to  me  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  introducing  any  new  practice, 
or  in  saying  that  now,  for  the  first  time, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  the  party  who 
makes  the  return  should  verify  it  also  by 
any  statement  on  oath.  There  are  cer- 
tain other  securities  provided  by  the  law, 
and  if  that  lai/  should  unfortunately  be 
found  insufficient  for  the  protection  of 
those  for  whom  it  was  enacted,  that  is 
their  misfortune,  but  will  not  authorise 
the  judges  of  this  Court  to  introduce  an 
altogether  novel  practice  on  this  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  motion  for  an  attach- 
ment aeainst  BcUcheldor  on  the  ground  of 
his  having  made  a  return  false  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  party  making  it,  the 
application  rests  upon  this  statement,  that 
the  return  handed  to  the  Court  stated  that 
Sir  John  Colbome,{a)  by  letters  patent, 
directed  the  captain  of  the  bark  to  carry 
over  Leonard  Watson  to  England,  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  condition  on  which  the 
pardon  was  granted.  Upon  looking  at  the 
warrant, (b)  which  in  the  first  instance  was 
shown  either  to  Waieon  or  the  attorney 
who  attended  on  his  behalf,  it  appears, 
although  the  letters  patent  enumerated 
the  names  of  all  the  parties,  and  amongst 
others  the  name  of  Leona/rd  Watson,  yet 
in  the  operative  part  there  is  no  direction 
to  carry  Le<ma/rd  Watson  to  England ;  the 


(a)  lieutenant-Govemor  of  Lower  Canada. 
(6)  See  the  warrant  set  out  in  9  A.  &  E.  792. 


names  of  the  others  are  mentioned,  but 
his  does  not  appear,  so  that  there  is  clearly 
an  inconsistency  between  that  fiict  and 
the  statement  on  the  return,  that  the 
warrant  directed  him  to  be  carried  over. 
When  brought  before  us  upon  this  affidavit, 
it  does  not  appear  to  authorise  the  bringing 
over  of  Leonard  Watson,  That  individual 
has  therefore  a  right  to  say,  **Tou  have 
not  only  imprisoned  me  on  a  return  which 
I  have  questioned,  but  upon  a  warrant 
which  you  have  falsely  laid  before  the 
Court,  inasmuch  as  you  say  that  it  in- 
cludes every  name,  whereas  I  am  prepared 
to  show  that  it  does  not  mention  any 
name."  The  Court  ought  to  be  extremely 
careftil,  whenever  it  has  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  facts,  that  the 
fact  shall  be  truly  stated,  and  without  at 
all  entering  into  the  question  whether 
that  warrant  be  material  to  the  justification 
of  the  party,  or  whether  the  judgment 
already  pronounced  does  not  dispense  with 
it,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  such  minute 
inquiry  should  be  made  on  the  subject; 
ana  that  if  we  find  that  there  is  an  untruth, 
it  is  a  sufficient  prmd  facie  case  for  us  to 
call  upon  the  party  who  has  untruly  stated 
anythmg,  to  account  for  his  having  bo 
done.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  a 
rule  nisi  for  an  attachment  ought  to  be 
granted. 

LiTTLBDALB,  J. :  A  person  imprisoned 
has  two  modes  of  proceeding — one  by 
bringing  his  action  for  false  imprisonment 
against  the  party  who  has  him  m  custody, 
the  other  by  applying  to  a  iudge  for  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  If  ne  proceeds 
by  action  for  false  imprisonment,  the 
party  must  either  set  out  his  ground 
specially  in  his  plea,  or,  if  allowed,  in 
evidence  ;  but  either  way  he  will  be  bound 
to  prove  the  truth  of  all  the  facts  put  in 
issue,  and  a  person  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  gaoler  of  Liverpool  would  be  bound 
to  prove  the  truth  of  every  fact.  But  not 
having  so  proceeded  by  action,  the  gaoler 
is  not  placed  in  that  situation  to  be  com- 
pelled to  verify  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
Me  has  proceeded  by  applying  for  a  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  in  a  summary  way ;  the 
judge  granted  that  writ;  the  gaoler  was 
called  on  to  bring  up  his  body  to  the 
Court,  and  account  for  his  having  him  in 
custody.  In  this  case  we  have  held  it  to 
be  not  so  material  to  specify  all  the 
matters  with  the  same  minuteness  as  in  an 
action  for  false  imprisonment.  But  then, 
it  is  said,  the  return,  at  all  events,  should 
be  supported  by  an  affidavit.  I  do  not  find 
any  instance  to  show  that  a  party  in  the 
first  instance  is  bound  to  Pfove  the  truth 
of  the  facts  by  affidavit.  There  is  no  pre- 
cedent for  that.  I  do  not  think  that  in  a 
proceeding  upon  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus* 
we  can  deviate  from  the  usual  course  so 
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far  as  to  require  that  to  be  done  which  has 
never  been  done  before.  So  much  for 
that  part  of  the  motion  calling  on  the 
gaoler  of  Liyerpool  to  verify  the  tmth  of 
the  return  by  affidavit. 

With  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the 
application  for  an  attachment  against 
the  gaoler  for  having  made  a  false  re* 
turn,  it  is  founded  on  this — that  he  has 
made  a  return,  stating  that  Sir  John  OoU 
home,  bv  letters  patent,  directed  the 
master  of  the  bark  Oaptain  Boas  to  con- 
voy Leonard  Waison  to  Xiverpool,  and  de« 
liver  him  to  such  persons  as  should  be 
authorised  to  receive  him,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  carrying  into  execution  his  sen- 
tence of  transportation  to  Yan  Diemen's 
Land.  In  ihe  recital  of  the  writ  the  name 
of  LeoTMtrd  Watson  is  mentioned,  but  in 
the  mandatory  part  of  the  writ  it  goes  on 
to  say,  *'  These  are  therefore  to  require 
you,"  i.e.,  Captain  Morton,  to  take  **  A.B., 
&c.,"  the  persons  enumerated,  but  among 
them  there  is  no  mention  of  Leonard  WcU' 
son.  His  name  is  not  there ;  and  as  this 
document  was  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  gaoler  of  Liverpool,  as  he  must  be 
presumed  to  have  looked  over  the  docu- 
ment under  which  he  was  to  detain  the 
prisoners,  a  rule  nisi  must  be  granted, 
calling  on  him  to  account  for  the  circam- 
stances  under  which  he  has  put  into  bis 
return  that  Sir  John  CoSbome  had  directed 
Captain  Morton  to  convey  Leonard  Waison 
to  England,  whereas  Leonard  Waison^s 
name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  operative 
part  of  the  warrant. 

Williams,  J.,  concurred.(a) 

CoLEBiDGE,  J. :  I  am  entirely  of  the  same 
opinion  on  both  parts  of  the  application. 
With  regard  to  tne  first  point,  a  rule  ha« 
been  granted,  but  it  is  only  a  rule  nisi, 
the  Court  abstaining  most  cautiously  from 
prejudging  the  merits  of  the  question, 
and  proceeding  upon  this  ffronnd,  that 
wherever  a  public  officer  has  made  a 
return,  which,  vrimdfa^ie,  appears  untrue 
in  any  particular,  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  account  for  it  and  state  why  he  has  so 
dealt  with  the  Court. 

The  other  point  is,  that  it  is  necessanr 
by  affidavit  to  support  the  return.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  in  the  first  part 
of  Mr.  HUVs  argument,  by  way  of  gene- 
ral observation,  on  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  the  illusory  effect  of  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  unless  the  Court 
sustains  the  argument.   Upon  that  subject 

(a)  *'  Williams,  J. :  As  to  the  first  point  the 
return  to  an  habeas  corpns  primd  facie  imports 
Tcrity ;  that  appears  from  the  opinion,  which  has 
been  cited  of  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  firom  Rex  t. 
Clerk,  1  Salk.  849;  Mex  v.  Suddis,  1  East 
306 ;  and  Ex  parte  Krone,  1  B.  &  C.  268.*'— 
7  A.  &  E.  795. 


I  will  merely  say  this,  that  on  examination 
of  the  history  of  England,  it  will  be  found 
that  that  ju^e  does  best  for  the  liberty  of 
the   subject,  who    does    not   indul^    in 
speculations  of  his  own  as  to  what  will  be 
best    for   the    people,  to   the  extent  of 
straining  the  law  beyond  what  the  law  wiU 
permit,  but.  who  adheres  to  the  law  as  he 
finds  it  written  and  acted  on,  however 
defective  it  may  be;    because,  if  it   be 
defective,  the  evil  is  sure  to  lead  to  an 
improvement  of  the  law  in  the  regular  and 
constitutional  mode.      Mr.  HiU   has  no 
doubt    argued    the   matter    with    great 
learning  and  ability ;  but  the  authorities 
do  not  sanction  his  position,  which  is, 
not  that  the  truth  of  the  return  may  in 
any  way  be  controverted,  either  by  plea 
or  affidavit,  but  that  in  the  first  instance 
the  Crown,  or  the  party  filing  the  return, 
is  bound  to  support  it  by  afficUivit.  ^  There 
is  not  a  single  case,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  6.  down  to  that  of  Mr.  Hargrove, 
which,  in  the  slightest  degree,  bears  that 
out  in  terms,    fn  Sir  WUUam  Chancey's 
case,  12  Uep.  82,  the  report  does  not  show 
that  more  was  decided  than  the  return 
was  informal  on  the  face  of  it.    And  fur- 
ther, I  apprehend  that  cases  of  privilege 
may  stand  on  a  different  footing  from 
ordinary  cases,  and  that  the  Court  may, 
ex  officio,  there  institute  an   inquiry  of 
its  own.  (a)    Indeed,  the  great  current  of 
authorities  is  the  other  way.      Sir  3ft- 
chael  Foster  is  to  to  be  taken  as  a  very 
strong  authority  in  this  matter,  for  it  is 
well  known  what  his  opinions  were  (&) ; 
and  if  he  did  not  carry  the  point  further 
than  that    the  p&r|^  controverting    the 
return  might  file  affidavits  for  that  pur- 
pose,— if  he  did  not  go  on  to  say  that  it 
was  incombent  on  the  ^rty  making  the 
return  to  support  it  by  imdavits, — it  must 
be  taken  that  he  had  found  no  authority 
which   could    enable  him  to  make  that 
position  good.    So,  then,  thus  stands  the 
case  on  the  authorities;    but  now  it  is 
contended,  that  although  by  the  authorities 
the  onns  lies  on  the  party  controverting 
the  return,  justice  requires  that  it  should 
be  shifted,  and  the  onus  thrown  on  the 
other    side.      That   is  a    proposition    in 
support  of  which  no  case  can  be  cited,  and 
the  Court  cannot  go  to  such  an  extent.    I 
therefore  agree  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
granting  the  first  part  of  the  application. 


January  23, 1889.— The  Attom&y  General, 
Solicitor  General,  Pollock,  and  Wightman, 
showed  canse  against  the  rule. 

The  inference  attempted  to  be  drawn, 
that    Batcheldor  knew  of   the    omission 

(a)  9  A.  &  E.  796.    See  1  P.  &  D.  562. 

(b)  See  Dodson'g  Life  of  Foster,  pp.  57  et  seq. 
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of  WcUson'a  name  in  the  warrant,  and 
wilfnlly  misstated  it  to  the  Court,  was 
qnite  unjustifiable.  The  omission  was  a 
mere  clerical  error,  and,  being  in  the 
mandatory  part  of  the  warrant,  was  im- 
material. 

Counsel  showed  cause  on  affidavits, 
which  clearly  exculpated  Batchddor  from 
all  wilful  blame,  and  therefore  at  once 
relieved  him  from  this  rule.  Blunt,  and 
another  clerk  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
stated  that  despatches  had  been  received 
by  Lord  Ol^elg{a)  from  Sir  George 
Arthur, {h)  transmitting  a  list  of  per- 
sons, pardoned  on  con£tion  of  transporta- 
tion, of  which  WcUeon  was  one,  ana  also 
the  pardons  and  warrants,  and  that  they 
Terily  believed  the  omission  of  his  name 
in  the  mandatory  part  of  the  warrant  was 
a  clerical  mistake.  Batcheldor  deposed, 
that  when  he  received  the  prisoners, 
their  names  were  called  over  to  him  by 
Captain  Morton;  that  among  them  was 
the  name  of  LeoTiard  Wataon,  and  a  list 
containing  that  prisoner's  name  was  also 
delivered  to  him  on  the  occasion.  He 
proceeded  to  pay,  that  no  document  or 
other  warrant  was  then  produced,  but 
that  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  received  a 
warrant  from  the  town  clerk's  office, 
purporting  to  be  under  the  hand  of  Sir 
JoJiM  Colbome,  and  to  have  the  seal  of  the 
province  of  Lower  Canada ;  that  he  then 
read  the  warrant,  (c)  and  it  was  occasionally 
in  his  possession  afterwards.  The  depo- 
nent then  stated  that  he  brought  the 
warrant,  the  writs,  and  the  prisoners,  to 
London ;  that  he  lodged  the  prisoners  in 
Newgate,  and  delivered  the  papers  to  the 
agents  of  the  town  clerk  of  Liverpool. 
He  further  stated  that  he  signed  certain 
returns,  which  he  understood  had  been 
prepared  by  counsel,  and  that  he  was  not 
aware,  until  after  they  were  filed,  that 
Wat8on*8  name  did  not  occur  in  each  place 
among  those  of  the  prisoners ;  that  the 
solicitor  for  the  prisoners  was  in  possession 
of  a  copy  of  the  warrant ;  and  that  he,  the 
deponent,  had  no  intention  to  state  any- 
thmg  as  being  in  the  warrant  which  did 
not  appear  there.  The  reason  of  with- 
drawing the  first  return  and  substituting 
the  second  ((2)  was,  that  in  the  former 
Batcheldor  alleged  that  he  detained  the 
prisoners  under  Sir  John  Colhome'a  war- 
rant, which  was  not  true,  as  on  their 
arrival  in  England  the  virtue  of  that  war- 
rant became  exhausted.    There  was  also 

(a)  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

(6)  Lieutenant-Gtovemor  of  Upper  Canada. 

(c)  "  Which  warrant  he  again  left  (with  the 
town  clerk)  for  the  use  of  the  town  clerk  in  his 
communications  with  the  Government" — 9  A. 
&  E.  798. 

(<0  See  Sliort  &  Mellor,  Crown  Office  Prac- 
tice, 857. 


an  affidavit  of  Maule,  the  solicitor  to 
the  Treasury,  who  stated  that  he  laid  the 
papers  before  Wightma/n  to  draw  the  re« 
turn,  and  that  he  did  not  advert  to  the 
circumstance  that  Wateon'e  name  was 
omitted  in  part  of  the  warrant. 

It  was  clearly  a  mistake  throughout. 
Indeed,  it  could  not  have  been  designedly 
done,  for  the  trick  would  have  been  too 
stupid.  A  copy  of  the  document  was  in 
possession  of  the  solicitor  for  the  prisoners, 
and  therefore  the  fraud  must  of  necessity 
have  been  at  once  detected.  The  rule, 
therefore,  must  be  disposed  of  as  against 
Batcheldor.  But  the  effect  of  the  error 
could  not  possibly  benefit  Watson,  Accord- 
ing to  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  former 
argument,  he  must  be  detained,  if  the 
Court  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  high  treason.  They  should 
move  to  amend  the  return,  according  to 
the  facts.  This  apnlication,  however, 
would  have  this  ffooa  result.  It  would 
show  the  public  that  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  was  not  such  a  mockery  of  a 
remedy  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  as 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  had  endea- 
voured to  make  out.  They  at  once  freely 
admitted,  that  if  a  case  of  fraudulent 
tampering  with  a  return  could  be  esta- 
blished, the  parties,  however  high  their 
rank,  might  and  ought  ought  to  be  visited 
with  the  severe  displeasure  of  that  Court 
which  they  had  endeavoured  to  deceive. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  remedy,  other 
than  an  action,  ox>en  to  persons  injured 
by  a  false  and  fraudulent  return.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  case  here,  and 
therefore  the  rule  most  be  discharged. 

Hill,  Falconer,  Boebuch,  and  Fry,  sup- 
ported the  rule. 

They  joined  in  congratulation  with  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown,  at  the  admitted 
summary  remedy,  which  must  now  be 
considered  established,  afforded  to  parties 
injured  by  a  fraudulent  return.  But  the 
remedy  must  be  extended  even  much 
further  than  to  eh  fraudulent  one,  if  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen  were  to  be  duly 
secured.  Unless  the  party  applying  for  a 
Habeas  Corpus  was  entitled  to  shew  that 
the  return  was  false  in  fact,  even  although 
not  wilfully  so,  he  would  be  left  with  that 
mockery  of  a  remedy — an  action,  when  he 
was  half-way  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
But  surely  the  law  of  England  must  have 
given  other  safeguards  to  the  subject, 
which  have  made  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  the  topic  of  such  great  eulogy 
here  and  abroad.  What  was  the  position 
of  the  case  now  P  The  Court  had  before 
them  a  return  which,  whether  wilfully 
Aklse  or  not,  was,  at  any  rate,  clearly 
erroneous.  Its  credit,  therefore,  was  im- 
peached; and,  considering  the  vita)  im- 
portance to  tibe  prisoners,  ought  to   be 
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comflidered  altogetiher  gone*  In  a  maito^ 
rial  point,  the  judges  saw  that  Boibok- 
eldor,  wilfoUy  or  not,  had  misled  themu 
The  presmnption,  therefore,  on  whioh 
they  had  acted  in  assaminp  it  to  be  cor- 
rect, was  fonnd  to  be  mistaken.  Hie 
Oonrt  was  deceived.  But  after  snch  a 
glaring  proof  of  carelessness  (to  give  it 
the  least  blame),  how  conld  the  Ooort 
deal,  on  such  a  return,  with  the.  liberties 
of  80  many  English  subjects  P  Why, 
npon  Batcheldor^e  own  statement,  the 
return  conld  have  no  anthority.  He  did 
not  venture  to  say  that  he  had  ever  r^bd 
it.  He  appeared  to  think  reading  nime- 
ces8ary<— that  he  was  not  bound  oy  the 
facts- therein  stated,  because  he  said  he 
was  to  consent  to  any  alteration  that 
might  be  anproved  of  by  ike  learned 
counsel  (a)  wno  drew  the  return,  and  who 
might  indulge  the  luxuriant  imagination 
of  a  pleader  in  endless  fictions.  The 
return  was,  therefore,  without  the  slightest 
authentication  by  the  person  making  it; 
and  even  at  the  best,  to  what  did  it- 
amount  P  Batchddor  having  all  his  in 
formation  at  second-hand,  trusting  third 
persons,  chose  to  convey  it  through  the 
pen  or  mouth  of  another.  All  the  infor- 
mation before  the  Court  on  the  return 
was  mere  hearsay.  Surely  it  was  not  by 
such  a  document  that  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  was  to  be  restrained.  It  had  now 
been  shown  to  the  Court  to  be  a  defective 
instrument,  and  they  were  bound  in  jus- 
tice to  the  unfortunate  men  at  their  bar 
not  to  transport  them,  some  for  lifo,  and 
others  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
existence,  on  a  document  which  at  best 
vras  only  grounded  on  hearsay  informa- 
tion, but  which,  now  proved  to  be  errone- 
ous in  an  important  particular,  had  lost 
all  credit,  and  should  be  at  once  quashed 
by  the  Court.(fe) 

Lord  Denmak  :  This  is  a  motion  for  an 
attachment  against  William  Batchddor, 
the  gaoler  of  Liverpool,  who  has  made  a 
return  to  a  certain  writ  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus, by  which  he  justifies  himself  for 
keeping  in  custody  the  body  of  Leonard 
WaUon.  It  has  been  moved  for,  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  been  guilty  of  con- 
tempt, in  misleading  and  deceiving  the 
Court,  by  falsely  setting  out  the  warrant 
by  which  he  received  the  body  of  WaUon : 
and  I  believe  that  if  there  had  been  any- 
thing like  wilful  falsehood  in  this  matter, 
and  that  this  had  been  done  for  fraudulent 
purposes,  the  return  would  have  been 
quashed,  and  the  person  who  made  it 
severely  punished.    1  will  allow  (and  my 

(a)  Wightman. 

(6)  The  Attorney  General,  by  permission  of 
the  Court,  was  beard  in  reply  as  to  the  mate- 
rialily  of  the  warrant.    See  9  A.  ft  B.  p.  809. 

o    61686. 


learned  brothers  agtee  with  me)  that 
there  has  been  a  degree  of  negleat,  cul- 
pable negleot,  in' -making  this*  return,  and 
that  the  false  statement  renders  it  proper 
to  visit  the  persons  who  made  it  with  our 
di8plea8ure.(a)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
statement  was  untrue,  and  that  it  was 
incorrect  to  say  that  the  letters  patent  of 
Sir  John  CoEbome,  which  Bakheldw  re- 
ceived, and  described  as  the  warrant  by 
which  he  keeps  Wateon  in  custody,  in  the 
mandatory  part,  required  the  captain  to 
bring  the  prisoner  over  from  Quebec  to 
that  particular  part  of  England,  viss.» 
Liverpool.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
think  the  person  making  the  return  was 
free  from  blame  in  receiving  the  body 
of  a  person,  when,  in  the  mandatory  nart 
of  the  warrant,  he  was  not  instructea  to 
receive  him.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  a  gaoler  not  to  receive 
the  body  of  any  person  without  being 
first  satisfied  that  he  had  lawful  authority 
to  do  80;  and  I  cannot  pass  over,  with- 
out some  degree  of  censure,  the  circum- 
stance of  Baiokeldor  detaining  Watson  on 
a  warrant,  in  which  the  name  of  that 
person  never  once  occurred.  In  crimi- 
nal proceedings  such  a  mistake  would 
be  attended  by  most  dreadful  conse- 
quences; and  when  any  person  is  en- 
trusted with  an  office  which  controls 
the  liberty  of  his  fellow  subjects,  he 
ought  to  take  care  not  to  control  that 
liberty  without  being  fully  convinced,  and 
without  taking  the  proper  means  of  see- 
ing, whether  he  has  authority  to  do  so  or 
not.  That,  however,  is  not  the  point  now 
in  question — not  the  contempt  for  whioh 
we  are  to  -pumBh  Bateheldor ;  this  motion 
has  not  been  brought  forward  on  account 
of  Wai8on*8  having  been  improperly  im- 
prisoned; but  we  are  to  decide  whether 
Batchddor  has  not  unduly  trifled  with 
justice  and  the  authority  of  the  Court, 
because  he  said  in  his  return  that  he  had 
received  this  man  under  the  warrant  of 
Sir  John  Gdlhome,  when  he  did  not  really 
examine  the  warrant  to  see  if  he  was  so 
authorised.  Whether  the  warrant  was 
material  or  not,  is  not  decisive  of  the 
question  whether  the  party  making  the 
return  can  be  charged  with  contempt  of 
Court  in  saying  what  was  false ;  but  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  case,  the  affidavits 
of  Batchddor  and  others,  which  have  been 
read  to  the  Court,  set  forth  the  reasons 
by  which  he  had  been  misled,  and  make 
everything  appear  so  satisfactory,  as  for 
it  to  be  impossible,  when  those  reasons 
are  considered,  to  impute  to  him  any  such 
intention,  or  of  treating  the  Court  with 
contempt  in  making  a  false  return.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  tlubt  he  fully  believed  he 


(a)  See  Crown  Offioe  Boles,  1886,  S42,  S99. 
KK 
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was  doing  right,  and  tbat  he  was  autho- 
rised by  the  warrant  to  detain  the  pri- 
soner. I  think  Batehddor  onght  to  have 
made  himself  more  sure  on  the  snbjeot ; 
but  when  he  fonnd  a  long  list  of  names 
set  forth  in  the  letters  patent  of  Sir  John 
OMome,  with  the  name  also  of  Leonard 
WatBon  in  the  introdnotoir  part  of  the 
warrant,  althongh  not  in  the  mandatory 
part,  it  seemed  possible,  witiiont  any  other 
blame  than  that  of  want  of  cai^emlness, 
that  he  should  have  OTerlooked  the  omis- 
sion of  the  prisoner's  name  in  the  man- 
datory part  of  the  warrant.  I,  therefore, 
cannot  conceiye  that  Batckeldor  stands  be- 
fore OS  in  Buoh  a  condition  as  to  justify 
treating  him  with  sach  seTerity  for  con- 
tempt as  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
learned  counsel.  I  cannot  help  jnst  ad- 
Teridng  to  what  has  been  mnch  dwelt  on 
— ^the  supposed  blame  imputable  to  the 
individual  who  committed  this  error,  for 
such  it  certainly  was ;  and  as  to  that  ob- 
jection, although  I  agree  that  the  Attorney 
General  and  his  coadjutors  had  nothing  to 
4I0  with  it,  except  that  the  gaoler  should 
have  seen  that  the  warrant  stated  the  facts 
in  general  terms,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
ihat  the  coun8el(a)  who  drew  up  the  return 
had  probably  copied  only  the  first  name, 
.  and  then  left  it  to  some  other  person  to 
fill  up  the  blanks  with  all  the  other 
names ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  do  think 
there  was  great  neglect  in  some  quarter 
or  other  in  not  comparing  one  document 
with  another  so  as  to  make  it  a  complete 
copy  of  the  statement  of  the  warrant.  I 
cannot  feci  that  this  is  to  be  passed  over 
without  blame,  because  the  Court  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  no  document  shall  be 
brought  before  them  statins  that  WaUon 
was  to  be  imprisoned  in  England,  without 
some  person  being  called  upon  to  answer, 
jand  be  responsible  for  Sir  John  CoJhome^s 
warrant  containing  that  requisition. 

With  respect  to  the  materiality  of  the 
warrant,  the  Court  has,  on  Monaay  last, 
^d  that  it  was  in  no  degree  material  as 
to  the  ends  of  justice  in  imprisoning  Wat* 
son ;  and  it  would  not  become  the  Court 
to  argue  in  defence  and  vindication  of  a 
judgment  to  which  they  have  given  their 
most  anxious  and  deliberate  consideration, 
under  a  deep  sense  of  their  responsibility 
to  the  country.  It  would  be  unworthy  of 
the  trust  and  confidence  reposed  in  us, 
in  the  discharge  of  which  we  have  pro- 
nounced that  judgment  which  we  are 
satisfied  it  oonsistent  with  law  and  justice. 
{t  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion what  more  might  be  done  on  the 
occasion ;  I  neither  assent  to,  nor  dissent 
from,  any  of  the  propositions  laid  down 
on  the  subject  in  any  respect :  and  am  not 


(a)  Wightman. 


prepared  to  say  that  if  Watson,  or  any  of 
these  men,  had  pledged  his  oath  in  affi- 
davit, that  any  part  of  these  matters  was 
not  true,  whether  he  could  make  it  the 
foundation  of  any  prooeeding  for  wilful  im- 
propriety or  not ;  whether  a  foundation  of 
any  proceeding  to  quash  the  return  or 
not.(a) 

But  also  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that 
if  the  falsehood  of  these  matters  could  be 
shown  in  any  way,  the  Court  would  not 
be  induced  to  give  the  person  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  that  distinctly  proved, 
.and  that,  thereK>re,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
should  not  have  been  so  treated  as  it  has 
been,  as  if  it  were  a  weapon  to  protect  the 
subject  which  proved  powerless,  or  as  if 
the  judges  of  the  land  had  been  ^ilty  of 
some  fraud  and  collusion,  in  putting  that 
forward  as  a  real  protection,  which  is  said 
to  turn  out  to  be  nothing  but  a  subject  of 
undeserved  panegyric.  Still  it  appears 
to  me,  in  a  case  of  this  peculiar  kind,  for 
which  it  is  likely  no  precedent  can  be 
found,  tbat  even  if  the  remedy  had  en- 
tirely failed,  still  the  provisions  made  by 
the  law  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  have 
been  found  for  ages  effectual  to  an  ex- 
tent never  known  in  any  other  country, 
through  the  medium  01  the  summary 
right  given  by  means  of  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus.  But  even  in  this  case  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  where  there  is 
that  statement  before  us,  to  which  we 
gave  entire  credence,  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings which  authorised  the  imprison- 
ment of  Watson,  if  any  -jpskvi  of  those 
proceedings  could  be  impeached  by  the 
the  party  in  prison  as  untrue,  that  there 
should  not  be  full  inquiry,  and  the  means 
of  bringing  out  the  truth. 

As  to  the  amendment,  it  clearly  follows, 
from  what  I  have  said,  that  it  would  be  fit 
that  it  should  be  made,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  varying  the  nature  of  the  case,  because 
the  return  was  sufficient  without  it,  but 
on  the  ground  on  which  the  Court  has 
granted  the  rule,  that  it  is  not  fit  or  de- 
cent that  any  falsehood  should  appear  on 
the  face  of  a  return  filed  in  this  Court. 

LiiTLEDALE,  J. :  The  question  more  par- 
ticularly before  the  Court,  is  the  rule 
moved  for,  calling  upon  Batcheldar  to 
show  cause  why  an  attachment  should 
not  issue  against  him  for  contempt  of 
Court.  He  has  certainly  made  a  return 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  was  not  true,  and 
tbat  is  a  justification  for  us  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  true  or  not,  and  if  it  were 
not,  whether  we  ought  to  grant  an  attach- 
ment against  him.  It  appears  that  the 
statement  was  not  true  in  point  of  fact, 
and  it,  therefore,  lay  on  him  to  show  that 


(o)  See  Crown  Office  Practice,  Short  &  Mellor, 
S61,  citing  Craw/ord^s  case,  18  QJ3.  613. 
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it  was  owing  to  some  miBtake,  some  mis- 
oonoeption,  or  something  to  protect  him 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  against 
him.    From  the  affidavits  it  appears  that 
there  was  a  mistake,  arising  from  one  in 
the  warrant  of  Sir  John  Gofbomet  for  the 
name  of  WaUon,  although  mentioned  in 
the  first  part,  was  omitted  in  the  man- 
datory part  of  that  warrant.   The  prisoner, 
however,  was  delivered  hy  Captain  MorUm 
to  Batehddor,  nnder  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates,  and  at  the  time  he  had  not 
«een  the  warrant,  although  it  whs  after- 
wards delivered  to  him  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  given  by  him  to  the  town 
clerk.    He  ought  to  have  seen  it,  but  he 
had    consequently    little   opportunity   of 
perusing  it ;  and  as  he  has  acted  under  no 
wilfal  intention  to  deceive  the  Court,  it 
appears  to  me  that  he  has  exculpated  him- 
eelf,  and  that  the  rule  for  an  attachment 
ought  therefore  to  be  discharged.    As  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  case,  I  will  not 
enter  into  them,  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  has  been  given  on  them  before.     It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  warrant  was  not 
at  all  material,  because  if  these  persons 
were,  under  a  Canadian  Act,  under  sen- 
tence of  transportation,  it  was  competent 
for  the  governor  of  Upper  Canada  to  send 
them  to  England  without  any  warrant  at 
all.  The  warrant  certainly  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  drawn  up  in  a  very  business- 
like manner,  but  that  is  not  material  to 
the  question  whether  the  prisoner  should 
be  remanded   or   not.    The  amendment 
ought  to  be  made  so  that  there  may  not 
be  a  return  known  to  be  false  on  the  file. 

Williams,  J.:  The  observations  which 
have  been  a]ready  made  on  this  subject 
confine  the  questions  for  consideration 
within  a  narrow  compass.  The  first  is, 
whether  an  attachment  should  be  issued 
against  the  gaoler  of  Liverpool  P  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  admitted  that  the  learned 
eounsel  in  favour  of  the  rule  was  correct 
in  his  remarks,  that  it  was  not  how  far 
Wateon  might  or  might  not  be  affected  by 
the  error  in  the  return,  but  I  ag^ree  with 
him  that  the  question  really  is,  whether  it 
so  doing  there  has  been  an  abuse  of  the 
process  of  the  Court,  and  an  attenipt  to 
treat  the  Court  with  contempt  and  dis- 
obedience P  But,  upon  the  discussion  of 
the  Question,  whether  or  not  it  was  that 
the  facts  in  the  affidavits  supersede  all 
comment,  yet  the  learned  counsel  (HiU) 
has  declined  to  enter  into  that  which 
was  substantially  the  main  question,  viz., 
whether  this  was  a  wilfol  error  or  not, 
and  which  the  learned  counsel  said  he  left 
for  the  decision  of  the  Court.  K  that  be 
so,  he  is  retreating  from  the  question. 
Why,  before  punishment  is  awamed,  the 
OoTOt  must  be  satisfied  of  there  being  an 
intention  to  treat  it  with  contempt.  When 


we  examine  the  facts,  what  reason  is  there 
for  saying  that  P  The  Court  does  not  rest 
simply  on  the  affidavits  which  state  that 
BcUoheldor  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
error  until  the  motion  was  made,  but  in 
his  conduct  in  other  respects.  What  has 
been  his  conduct  P  Did  he  volunteer  to 
take  possession  of  the  prisoner  and  abridge 
him  of  his  liberty  P  Not  at  all ;  for,  by 
the  affidavit,  it  appears  that  BatcTbeldor 
has  acted  under  tne  immediate  authority 
of  the  mayor  and  magistrates  of  Liverpool ; 
and,  therefore,  I  think  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  he  has  ^one  too  far,  to  show  he 
was  a  aealous  partisan  to  deprive  this  man 
of  his  liberty. 

But  it  has  been  said  by  another  learned 
counsel  {Eoebiusk),  that  in  proportion  as 
the  Court  attributed  to  Batcheldor  all 
verity,  all  knowledge,  and  all  certainty, 
that  he  knew  things  at  a  distance  as  well 
as  those  before  him,  it  is  incumbent  to 
watch  him  with  a  double  degree  of 
scrutiny.  I  will  not,  however,  enter  into 
the  consideration  whether  that  be  new  or 
not.  The  opinion  of  the  Court  has  been 
given,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
General  PUt,  when  he  made  his  return  of 
what  occurred  at  Gibraltar, (a)  being  in 
England,  was  not  more  cognisant  of  the 
facts  than  BaUcheldor  was  of  what  occurred 
in  Canada.  Novelty  in  this  case  there  is 
not ;  and  if  so,  it  comes  shortly  to  this — 
whether  the  party  was  ignorant  of  the 
facts  stated  in  the  return,  or  whether  he 
has  mis-stated  them  for  the  purposes  of 
positive  wilful  fraud  P  I  think  that  the 
tatter  was  not  shown,  and  that  the  rule 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  abandoned.  As  to 
the  amendmenc,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  made. 

CoLSBiDGE,  J. :  I  entirely  concur  in  the 
decision  which  has  been  expressed  by  my 
learned  brothers  on  the  two  points  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Court,  and  I  almost 
entirely  agree  with  them  in  their  reasons 
also.  Mtmy  irrelevant  top^ios  have  been 
gone  into,  and  Tdo  not  think  we  have  at 
present  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the 
gaoler  as  to  receiving  Watson.  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  question  depends  on  the 
materiality  or  immateriality  of  Sir  John 
OoIbome'B  warrant,  for  the  point  on  which 
this  rule  turns,  founds  itself  upon  a 
criminal  and  fraudulent  return,  and  con- 
tempt thereby  practised  by  the  gaoler. 
The  question  of  materiality  of  the  warrant 
is  not  important,  nor  whether  the  false 
return  went  to  prejudice  Waison  or  not. 
I  do  not  sav  the  gaoler  was  free  from 
blame,  for  he  ought  to  have  been  more 
careful  in  making  his  return.  But  it 
appears  that  it  was  brought  to  him,  and 
he  signed  it   immediately,  not    in   any 

(a)  See  R$x  v.  Suddu^  1  East,  806. 
KK  2 
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degreo  aware  of  its  inaconracies ;  tlds 
Btands  80  uncontradicted  and  confirmed  bj 
the  facts  of  the  case,  that  I  have  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  role 
Bhoold  be  discharged.  If,  on  the  other 
part  of  this  proceeding,  a  criminal  inten- 
tion is  imputed  to  him,  it  is  saying  that 
he  would  si^  or  swear  to  anything,  and 
is  not  dealing  with  him  with  the  same 
justioe  as  is  prayed  for  by  the  other  side. 
X  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  this  application. 

As  to  the  second  point,  of  amending  the 
return,  I  think  it  should  be  granted  in  fur- 
therance of  the  truth  of  the  case ;  but  it 
should  be  seen  that  it  would  not  prejudice 
Watson,  Whether  the  warrant  was  ma- 
terial or  not,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
does  not  prejudice  any  ulterior  remedy 
which  the  prisoner  may  be  adyised  to 
adopt ;  and  in  this  point  it  seems  worthy 
of  oDservation,  that  the  Court  have  offered 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  whether  he  wishea  to 
state  any  new  facts.  I  think,  therefore, 
the  amendment  should  be  made,  (a) 


PBOGEEDINaS  IK  THE  COUBT  07  EXCH£QTJ£B. 

On  the  24th  January,  BoeifrtMh  applied 
to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  (&)  for  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  to  bring  up  the  bodies  of 
Parker,  Wixon,  Brown,  and  Watson,  on 
an  affidavit  of  WaU&r,  clerk  to  Ashwrst 
and  GoMuiford,  the  solicitors  for  the  pri- 
soners, which  stated  that  he  had  applied 
on  their  behalf  to  the  gaoler  of  Liyer- 
pool  for  a  copy  of  the  warrant  under 
which  they  were  detained,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  copy  annexed,  and  also  on 
an  affidavit  of  Aehurst,  stating  that  it 
was  recited  in  the  warrant  that  the  pri- 
soners had  been  convicted  of  treason, 
which  statement  he  believed  to  be  untrue, 
and  that  they  had  never  been  tried  by  any 
court  of  law.  Boelmch  referred  to  the 
case  of  the  Hoitetitot  Venus  (e)  to  show  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  support  such  an 
application  by  an  affidavit  of  the  party  con- 
fined. 

But  the  Court  said  '*  that  there  a  reason 
had  been  assigned  for  not  producing  an 
affidavit  from  her.  Before  granting  a 
Habeas  Corpus  to  remove  a  person  in 
custody  we  must  ascertain  that  an  affi- 
davit IS  not  to  be  reasonably  expected 
firom  him.     An  affidavit  was  nere  abso- 


(a)  See  as  to  the  amendments  made,  9  A.  & 
E.  808. 

(6)  For  a  report  of  the  argument,  see  Cana- 
dian Prisoners^  case,  5  M.  &  W.  82,  and  7 
Dowl.  P.C.  208. 

(c)  18  East,  195. 


lutely  necessary  from  the  person  who 
claimed  the  writ,  or  from  some  other 
party,  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  they  wen 
so  coerced  as  to  be  uni^le  to  make  it." 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  day, 
January  25th,  BoAwih  renewed  ma 
application,  on  the  affidavits  of  the 
four  prisoners  themselves,  stating  that 
they  had  never  been  arraigned,  tried^ 
convicted,  or  sentenced  by  any  Court 
in  Canada  or  elsewhere,  and  that  they 
were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  term  for 
which  they  were  detained.  Although 
in  Sir  John  Hohhouse'e  casefa)  it  was 
laid  down  that  the  writ  did  not  issue 
of  course,  but  that  the  Court  must  exer- 
cise a  discretion  upon  it;  yet  here  they 
found  the  prisoners  detained,  under  a 
warrant  of  Sir  John  Oolhome,  of  which 
the  force  was  spent  on  their  arrival  in 
England,  and  which  could  not  authorise 
the  detention  of  any  person  here,  and 
which  contained  untrue  allegations  as  the 
grounds  on  which  it  preceded.  That 
must  be  enough  to  constitute  a  primd 
foscie  case,  and  call  on  the  party  detaining 
them  to  show  good  cause  to  the  Court  for 
this  act. 

The  Court  granted  the  writs,  aa  doubt 
had  been  thrown  on  the  validity  and  legal 
operation  of  the  warrant;  Lord  Ahimgert 
C.B.,  observing,  that  he  wished  it  never- 
theless to  be  distinctly  understood  aa  his 
opinion,  that  when  a  man  is  detained  nn- 
der  a  certain  warrant  he  is  not  to  be  at 
liberty  to  question  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments in  that  document.(5) 

On  28th  January  1839,  J3tK,  Faleon^, 
Roebuck,  and  Fry  moved  for  the  discharge 
of  the  prisoners(o) ;  and  their  motion  was 
resisted  by  the  Attorney  General^  the  fifoZt- 
citoT  General,  Sir  JP,  PoUoch,  and  IFu^i- 
riMin, 

[The  arguments  were  substantially  the 
same  as  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
and  therefore  both  have  been  reported  as 
one.] 


(a)  3  B.  &  Aid.  420 ;  S.C.  2  Chitt.  207. 

(6)  Lord  Abingeb,  C.B.  :  ''  Upon  the  doubt 
suggested  whether  the  warrant  is  sufficient,  or 
whether  it  is  a  warrant,  you  are  entitled  to  a 
role*  But  as  an  individual,  my  opinion  is  that 
where  a  man  is  committed  upon  a  warrant  which 
upon  the  face  of  it  is  lawful,  it  is  not  competent 
to  the  Court  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the 
truth  of  the  matters  stated.  If  it  is  informal^ 
there  may  be  an  action  brought,  but  we  oaonot 
inquire  whether  the  matters  in  the  wanant  are 
true  or  not.  But  upon  the  doubt  whether  the 
warrant  is  lawful  yon  may  have  a  rule."-^hoEt* 
hand  report  in  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasozyf 

2ieo. 

(c)  The  returns  to  the  writs  are  set  out  in 
5  M.  &  W.  84. 
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In  Easter  Term,  1839,  6tli  May,  Lord 
Ahinger,  O.B.,  delivered  the  judgment  of 
the  Oonrt  of  Exchequer  as  follows : — 

This  is  a  case  of  a  Habeas  Corpns  to 
the  gaoler  of  Liverpool,  on  the  retura  to 
which  a  motion  has  been  made  to  dis- 
charge the  prisoners.    The  Court  is  bound 
to  look  at  the  substance  of  the  return ;  if 
it  contains  sufficient  matter  in  substance 
to  show  that  the  prisoner  is  lawfully  de- 
tained, we  cannot  discharge  him   upon 
Habeas  Corpus,  though  the  return  should 
in  some  respects  be  informal,  or  should  go 
into  matter  nob  essential  to  the  question. 
The  return  then  in  substance  is  this,  that 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Upper 
Canada,  the  lieutenant-governor,  with  the 
advice  of  the  executive  council  of  that 
province,  was  enabled  to  grant  a  pardon 
under  the  great  seal,  upon  sucb  terms  as 
might  appear  proper,  to  such  persons  then 
under  cnarge  of  high  treason  committed 
in  that  province  as  should  petition  the 
lieutenant-governor  before  their  arraign- 
ment, praying  for  pardon,  and  that  the 
same  Act  provides  that  in  case  any  persons 
should  be  pardoned  under  that  act  upon 
condition  of  being  transported  or  banish- 
ing himself  from  that  province  either  for 
life  or  for  any  term  of  years,  such  person, 
if  he  should  return  to  the  province  before 
the  period  of  his  transportation  or  banish- 
ment   has    expired,   should  be  guilty  of 
felony  and  liable  to  suffer  death ;   that 
after  the  passing  of  that  Act,  the  prisoner 
was  duly  indicted  at  a  special  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer  held  by  authority  of 
another  act  of  the  same  Legislature,  for 
the  crime  of  high  treason ;  that  before 
his  arraignment,  in  accordance  with  the 
statute,  the  prisoner  petitioned  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, confessing  his  guilt  of 
the  treason  charged  against  him,  and  pray- 
ing that  her  Majesty's  pardon  migntoe 
extended  to  him  upon  such  conditions  as 
the  lieutenant-governor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  executive  council,  should  see 
fit;  that  the  lieutenant-governor  did, with 
the  advice  of  the  council,  consent  that 
Her  Majesty's  mercy  should  be  extended 
to  him  upon  condition  that  he  should  be 
transported  and   remain   transported  to 
her    Majesty's  colony  of  Yan  Diemen's 
Land  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  next 
ensuing  the  date  of  his  arrival  at  Yan 
Diemen's  Land,  to  which  terms  and  con- 
ditions the  prisoner  assented,  and  there- 
fore   the    lieutenant-governor     did,     by 
letters  patent  under  the  seal  of  the  pro- 
vince, remit  and  release  the  prisoner  from 
all  and  every  punishment  that  might  be 
inflicted  upon  him  by  reason  of  the  said 
treason  so  confessed,  upon  the  condition, 
nevertheless,  that  he  should  be  and  re- 
main transported  for  the  term  aforesaid. 
The  return  then  states,  that  there  being 


no  means  of  conveying  the  prisoner 
directly  from  Upper  Canada  to  van  Die- 
men's  Land,  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
vey him  first  to  Quebec,  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  then  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  him  to  Yan  Die  men's  Land, 
and  tiiat  accordingly  he  was  transmitted 

Sr  authority  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
pper  Canada  to  Quebec,  and  thence,  by 
authority  of   the    executive  government 
there,  which  issued  letters  patent  in  the 
name  of  Her  Majesty  to  command  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  delivered  to  Bighy  MoV" 
ton,  the  master  of  the  bark  Captain,  Bo$9,  to 
be  by  him  conveyed  to  England,  to  such 
place  as  her  Majesty  should  think  fit,  to 
the  end  that  he  might  thence  be  trans- 
ported to  Yan  Diemen's  Land ;  that  Bighy 
Morton  accordingly  brought  him  to  Liver- 
pool,  the    same   being  the  place  which 
seemed  fit  to  Her  Majesty,  and  which  was 
the  most  proper  place  for  the  purpose, 
and  there  dehvered  him  to  the  gaoler  of 
Liverpool,  who  retains  him  in  his  custody 
whilst  means  are  preparing  to  transport 
him  to  Yan  Diemen*s  Land.    This  is  the 
substance  of  the  return,  against  which 
many   ingenious    objections    have   been 
urged,  the  principal  of  which  seem  to  be 
that  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  had 
no  authority  to  make  any  such  law ;  that 
if  they  had,  it  could   be   binding   only 
within  the  precincts  of  that  province ;  that 
it  could  communicate  no  authoiity  to  any 
person  out  of  that  province,  and  therefore 
could  give  none  to  the  gaoler  of  Liver- 
pool; that   even  if   it  could  have  that 
effect,  the  pardon  granted  under  that  law 
being  conditional,  it  was  not  competent  to 
the  prisoner  to  accept  a  pardon,  whereby 
he  submitted  himself  to  imprisonment  or 
transportation,  or  that  if  it  were  compe- 
tent to  him  to  accept  a  pardon  with  such 
a  oonditicm,  he  has  still  a  right  to  retract 
his  consent,  and  to  be  set  free  from  tho 
obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  the  con- 
dition.   All  these  topics  have  been  ela- 
borately argued  on  both  sides,  and  have 
received  due  attention  from  the  Court; 
but  in  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  case, 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pronounce 
any  opinion  upon  them.    H  the  condition 
upon  which  alone  the  pardon  was  granted 
be  void,  the  pardon  must  also  be  void.    If 
the  condition  were  lawful,  hot  the  pri- 
soner did  not  assent  to  it,  nor  submit  to 
be  transported,  he  cannot  have  the  benefit 
of  the  pardon ;  or  if,  having  assented  to 
it,  his  assent  be  revocable,  we  must  con- 
sider him  to  have  retracted  it  by  thig 
application  to  be  set  at  liberty,  in  which 
case  he  is  equally  unable  to  avail  himself 
of  the  pardon.    Looking  then  at  the  re- 
turn, the  position  of  the  prisoner  appears 
to  be  this,  that  he  has  been  indicted  for 
high  treason  committed  in  Canada  against 
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Her  Kajesty ;  that  be  has  oonfeesed  him- 
self gniity  of  that  treason ;  that  he  is 
liable  to  oe  tried  for  it  in  IhifflancL ;  that 
be  cannot  plead  the  pardon  wnicb  be  has 
renounced ;  and  that  be  is  now  in  tbe 
custody  of  tbe  gaoler  of  Liverpool,  under 
sncb  circnmstances  aa  would  jostiiy  anj 
subject  of  tbe  Crown  of  England  in  taking 
and  detaining  bim  in  custody  until  be  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law.  (a)  Any 
subject  who  b^d  bim  in  custody  witb  a 
knowledge  of  tbe  circumstances  would  be 
guilty  of  a  crime  in  aiding^  and  assisting 
bis  escape  if  be  be  permitted  to  go  at 
large  without  lawfm  authority.  How 
then  can  we  order  tbe  gaoler  of  LiTorpool, 
or  any  other  person  who  bas  bim  in  cus- 
tody, witb  knowledge  of  these  circum- 
stances, to  let  bim  go  at  large  P    If  the 


(a)  See  Beg.  y.  Wea,  9  QJ3.D.  701»  706. 


prisoner  cannot  be  lawfully  transported 
under  bis  present  circumstances,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  tbe  Government,  upon 
being  so  certified,  wiU  take  proper  mea- 
sures for  prosecuting  bim  for  tne  crime 
of  treason  m  England.  For  tbese  reasons, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  tbe  prisoner  must 
be  remanded.(a) 
Prisoners  remanded. 


1IATBKU.L8  MADB  USB  OF. — ^The  above  report 
it  taken  from  the  special  report  published  by 
Fry.  The  reports  in  9  A.  &  £.  781,  1  P.  & 
D.  516,  and  5  M.  &  W.  32,  and  the  papers  in 
the  possession  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasaiy 
(No.  2160)  have  also  been  oonsnlted. 


(a)  See  Lord  Brougham's  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Canadian  prisoners' 
petition.  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  8rd  series,  46,. 
165. 
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THE  QUEEN  agavnst  HENRY  VINCENT  AND  OTHERS. 


Tbial  of  Henry  Vincent^  Wilijah  Edwards,  John  Dickenson^  and 
William  Anselm  Townsend,  before  Alderson^  B.,  and  a  Common 
Jury,  at  the  Monmouth  Summer  Assizes,  August  2,  1839,  for 
Conspiracy  and  Unlawful  Asseb£bly.    (Reported  in  9  C.  &  P.  91.) 

The  defendants  with  others,  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  many  of  them  armed  with 
sticks,  held  meetings  at  late  hours  in  the  eToninffs  in  the  streets  and  open  spaces  of  a  town,  and 
made  speeches  adyocating  the  show  of  force  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Qovemment,  and 
resort  to  force  in  case  no  redress  could  be  otherwise  obtained.  The  speeches  were  received  with 
cheers,  and  the  magistrates  who  passed  were  groaned  and  hooted  at  The  defendants  were 
indicted  for  ooospiracjr  and  nnlawfnl  assembly. 

Ruled  by  Alderson,  B. 
1.  UnUtrnful  Asumbly. 

Any  meeting  assembled  under  such  cireomstances  as,  according  to  the  opinion  of  rational 
and  fim  men,  are  likely  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  neighlMurhood,  or  as  would  alarm 
persons  of  reasonable  firmness  and  courage,  is  an  unlawful  assembly. 
In  determining  whether  an  assembly  is  unlawful,  the  ]ury  should  take  into  consideration  the 
way  in  whidi  the  meetings  were  held,  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  language  used  by  the 
persons  assembled  and  by  those  who  addressed  them. 

S.  Orimnal  Compiracy, 

Criminal  conspiracy  consists  either  in  combination  and  ag[reement  to  do  an  illegal  act,  or 

in  combination  and  agreement  to  effect  a  legal  purpose  by  illegal  means. 
Conspiracy  to  incite  to  disaffection  is  criminal ;  and  so  is  Uie  use  or  show  of  physical  force ; 
but  petitioning  to  bring  about  an  alteration  of  the  law  is  not  unlawful. 

3.  Evidenc; 

The  ruling  in  Rex  v.  JErtiii<(a)  as  to  evidence  in  a  conspiracy  approved. 

(a)  1  St.  Tr.  N.8. 171. 


The  QnxiN  agoMut  Yikcsnt  akb  0THSBB.(a) 
MovKOXTTH  Aflsiass,  AngoBt  2, 1889. 
Before  Aldebbon,  6.,  and  a  Oommon 

The  defendants,  havinff  been  arraigned, 
severally  pleaded  not  gouty. 

The  indictment  was  opened  by  Wh<Mey. 

The  first  connt  of  the  indiotment^) 
stated  that  the  defendants,  being  seditions 


(a)  See  charge  of  Alderson,  B.,  to  the  Grand 
Jury  with  reference  to  this  case.  Appendix  F. 
below,  p.  1349. 

(6)  <'Thj  defendants  Henry  Vincent  and 
William  Edwards  were  also  mdicted  at  the 
same  assises,  together  with  John  Frost,  on 
another  indictment  for  conspiracy  and  unlawful 
assembly,  which  indictment  was  by  a  rule  of 
court,  dated  2nd  November  1839,  ordered  to  be 
removed  with  all  other  proceedings  against  the 
same  defendants  into  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  at  Westminster."— Queen's  Bench  In- 


and  evil-disposed  persons,  intending  to- 
disturb  the  public  peace  and  to  excite 
discontent  and  disa£^tion,  and  to  excite 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  to  hatred  and 
contempt  of  the  Ck)vemment  and  consti- 
tution of  this  realm,  heretofore,  to  wit,  on, 
dsc,  at,  dsc,  did  conspire,  Ac,  together 
with  divers  other  persons  unknown — 

*' unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  seditiously  to* 
meet  and  assemble  themselves  together,  and  to 
cause  and  procure  a  srcat  number  of  other 
persons  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  seditiously 
lo  meet  and  assemble  themselves  together  with 
the  said  H.  Y.,  W.  B.,  J.  D.,  and  W.  A.  T., 
and  the  other  conspirators  at  Newport  in  the 
county  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose  of  exeitiiig 
discontent  and  diisaffection  in  the  minds  of  the 
liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  and  exciting  the 


dictments,  Ifich.  term  S  Fifef.  (Out-Counties) 
No.  15.  See  Reg,  v.  Vinemii  a$ui  Bdwarde, 
9  C.  &  P.  S79. 
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liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  to 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Goyenunent  and 
constitution  of  this  realm  as  by  law  established." 
The  second  oount  was  similar,  but 
stated  as  an  oTert  act  of  the  conspiracy 
that  the  conspirators  assembled  at  New- 
port on  the  19th  of  April  1839,  to  the 
number  of  2,000  and  more,  in  a  menacing 
manner  with  offensive  weapons,  and  did 
cause  great  terror  and  alarm  to  the  peace- 
able  and  weU-disposed  subjects  of  Her 

The  third  count  was  in  the  following 
form: — 

"And  the  jurors  aforesaid  upon  their  oath 
aforesaid  do  further  present  that  the  said  H.  V., 
W.  B.,  J.  D.,  and  W.  A.  T.,  being  such  persons 
as  aforesaid,  and  unlawfully,  and  maliciously, 
and  seditiously  intending  and  devising  as  afore- 
said, heretofore,  to  wit,  on,  &c.,  with  force  and 
arms    at,    &c.,    unlawfully,    maliciously,    and 
seditiously,  and  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  did 
meet  and  assemble  themselves  together  with 
diTers  other  ill-disposed  persons  whose  names 
are  to  the  jurors  aforesaid  unknown,  to  a  large 
number,  to  wit,  to  the  number  of  2,000,  in  a 
formidable  and  menacing  manner,  in  a  certain 
public  and  open  place  near  to  the  dwelling 
houses  of  divers  liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lady 
the  Queen,  inhabiting  therein,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  and  excitmg  discontent  and  disaffec- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  liege  subjects  of  our 
said  Lady  the  Queen,  and  of  ezcitlDg  the  said 
subjects  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  constitution  of  this  realm  as  by  law 
established,  and  of  moving  the  said  subjects  to 
unlawful  and  seditious  opposition  and  resistance 
to  the  said  Government  and  constitution,  and 
being  so  met  and  assembled  together  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  did  then  and  there  unlawfully 
and  tumultuously  continue  together  with  the  said 
other  ill-disposed  persons   in   such  formidable 
and  menacing  manner  for  a  long  space  of  time, 
to  wit,  for  the  space  of  four  hours,  and  did  then 
and  there  during  all  such  time  by  loud  and 
seditious    speeches,    exclamations,    and   cries, 
raise  and  excite  such  discontent  and  disaffection 
as  aforesaid,  and  did  thereby,  then  and  there, 
cause  great  terror  and  alarm  to  divers  peaceable 
and  well-disposed  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen,  in  contempt,  &c.  and  against  the  peace," 
&o. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  counts  were  exactly 
similar  to  the  third,  except  that  they 
each  stated  a  different  day. 

The  eleventh  count  was  nearly  similar, 
except  that  it  stated  that  t^e  2,000  persons 
were  armed  with  offensive  weapons  in 
addition  to  stating  that  they  met  and 
assembled  in  a  formidable  and  menacing 


tofore,  to  wit,  on,  &c.,  with  force  and  arma»  at, 
&c.,  unlawfully,  and  in  a  tumultuous  znanner 
did  meet  and  assemble  themselves  together, 
and  being  so  met  and  assembled  together  did 
then  and  there  unlawfully  and  tumultaously 
continue  together  for  a  long  space  of  time,  to 
wit,  for  the  space  of  four  hours,  near  the 
dwelling  houses  of  divers  liege  subjects  of  our 
Lady  the  Queen,  inhabiting  within  the  said 
town,  and  also  in  divers  streets  and  common 
highways,  there  making  loud  exclamations, 
cnes  and  noises,  to  the  great  terror,  annojance, 
and  disturbance  of  many  of  the  liege  peaceable 
and  quiet  subjects  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen, 
to  the  great  damage,  &c.,  and  against  the 
peace,  &c." 
The  thirteenth  count  was  for  a  riot. 


de- 


The  twelfth  count  stated  that  the 
fendants — 

« together  with  divers  other  evil-disposed  per- 
sons to  the  jurors  aforesaid  unknown,  to  a  great 
number,  to  wit,  to  the  aumber  of  2,000,  here- 


Opening  Speech  foe  the  Ckown. 

iTalfourdfio)  Serjeant,  for  the  proeeca- 
tion,  in  his  opening  cited  the  following 
passages  from  the  summing  up  of  Mr. 
Justice  Bayley  on  the  trial  of  the  case  of 
Eex  V.  Hunt  and  othersQ))  at  York,  in  the 
year  1820  :— 

"Upon  the  subject  of  unlawful  assembly  I 
will  state  what  I  believe  the  best  writer  upon 
the  subject  describes  as  necessary  to  constitute 
an  unlawful  assemblv  : '  Any  meeting  whatsoever 
of  a  great  number  oi  persons  with  such  circum- 
stances of  terror  as  cannot  but  endanger  the 
public  peace,   and    raise  fears  and  jealousies 
among  tiie  King's  subjects,  seems  properly  to  be 
called  an  unlawf  al   assembly ;  as  where  great 
numbers,  complaining  of  a  common  grievance, 
meet  together,  armed  in  a  warlike  manner,  in 
order  to  consult  together  concerning  the  most 
proper  means  for  the  recovery  of  their  interests ; 
for  no  one  can  foresee  what  may  be  the  event 
of  such  an  assembly .'(c)    Now  the  description 
there  is  *  great  numbers  of  people  meeting  with 
such  circumstances  of  terror    ov    cannot    but 
endanger  the  public  peace,  and  raise  fears  and 
jealousies  among  the  King's  subjects,'  and  he 
puts,  as  an  instance,  meeting  together  armed 
m  a   warlike  manner.      Meeting  in  a  warlike 
manner  is  by  no  means  essential  in  order  to 
constitute  the  assembly  an  unlawful  assembly* 
If,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  such  as  cannot  but  endanger  the 
public  peace,  and  raise    fears  and  jealousies 
amouff  the  King's  subjects,  it  is  an  unlawful 
assemblage.    Of  that  position  there  can  be  no 
doubt."(rf)] 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  shall  apply  that  law 
to  the  facts  of  this  case.  I  shall  lay 
before  you  evidence  which  will  satisfy 
you  that  the  manner  of  these  meeting 
was  such  as  tended  to  endanger  the  pubhc 

(a)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  o! 
Common  Pleas. 

(6)  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  171. 

(c)  1  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  65.  s.  9. 

((/)  I  St.  Tr.  N.S.  434.  See  also  Bex  v. 
Dewkurat,  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  597 ;  and  Bedford  v. 
Birleyy  ibid,  1071,  per  Hohoyd,  J.,  at  pp.  IM 
1S15« 
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peaoe,  and  that  langaage  was  used  which 
was  imlawfal  and  which  was  calculated  to 
do  the  greatest  possible  mischief.  It  will 
not  be  neceBsary  for  me  to  raise  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  right  of  persons  to  assemble 
in  the  largest  numbers,  calmly  and  peace- 
ably to  discuss  any  suppoeea  grieyance, 
or  to  represent  to  tne  Grown  or  to  Parlia- 
ment any  defects  in  their  political  or 
sooiid  condition.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  enter  into  the  question  whether 
this  right  should  be  confined  to  those 
assemblies  which  are  held  under  the  con- 
stitated  authorities, (a)  or  whether  they 
may  not  be  legally  held  by  the  public  them- 
selyes.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me 
to  ask  you  to  put  any  nice  or  critical  con- 
struction upon  the  language  which  will 
be  proyed  to  haye  been  used  by  some  of 
these  defendants,  because^  unless  that 
language  plainly  intimates  an  unlawful 
and  seditious  purpose,  and  if  it  was  the 
mere  excess  of  enthusiasm  directed  to 
laudable  and  proper  objects,  I  shall 
not  ask  you  to  pronounce  a  yerdict  of 
guilty.  Gentlemen,  it  will  be  necessary 
S>r  me  in  the  first  instance  to  draw  yonr 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  town  of  New- 
port at  the  time  when  these  transactions 
occurred,  and  to  certain  attempts  which 
were  made  by  parties  at  a  distance 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  de- 
fendants to  influence  the  population  of 
that  town.  Newport,  as  probably  you 
may  know,  is  a  town  which  has  risen 
greatly  in  wealth  and  importance,  lying 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  number  of  col- 
lieries, and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  persons  of  the  working  classes  who  are 
congregated  together  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  who  are  easily  excited  by  any 
person  capable  of  awakening  their  sym- 
pathies. Three  of  the  defendants  are 
residents  in  that  town.  Tovmaend  is  a 
very  young  man,  and  I  deeply  regret  to 
see  him  associated  with  such  people  as 
these  with  whom  he  has  connected  him- 
self. He  is  the  son  of  a  respectable  trades- 
man in  the  town  of  Newport,  and  I 
belieye  that  he  is  in  partnership  with  his 
father.  (6)  Edwards  is  a  tradesman  in 
Newport,  where  I  belieye  he  carries  on 
the  business  of  a  baker,  and  the  defendant 
Dickenson  is  a  butcher  in  Newport. 
These  parties  were  all  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year  members  of  an 
association  which  had  been  formed  some- 
time before  in  that  town  called  ''The 
Working  Men's  Association ; "  and  the 
object  of  that  association,  as  ayowed  in 
the  printed  rules  which  were  circulated 
by  them,  and  the  yiews  which  were,  I 


haye  no  doubt,  entertained  by  the  parties 
themselyes  when  they  entered  into  that 
association  were  yery  far  from  being  of 
an  illegal  character.  The  professed  ob- 
ject was  no  doubt  to  assist  a  claim  for  a 
great  accession  of  political  power;  but 
at  the  same  time  they  aimed  at  training 
and  preparing  the  mind  of  the  x>eople  by 
increasing  their  knowledge  and  by  other 
legitimate  means  for  the  use  of  that 
power,  when  in  the  course  of  time  it 
might  be  fitly  granted.  The  only  com- 
plaint which  I  shall  make  of  such  an 
association  is,  first,  that  the  banding 
together  one  particular  class  of  persons 
called  the  working  classes  has  a  tendency 
to  seyer  one  class  of  the  people  from 
another,  whereas  I  belieye  that  the  wel- 
fare, happiness,  and  virtue  of  all  are  best 
promoted  and  protected  by  their  interests, 
affections,  and  feelings  being  all  blended 
together.  That  certainly  was  one  of  the 
eyils  attending  upon  this  association. 
Another  was  that  it  furnished  the  frame 
work  and  machinery  which,  under  the 
false  guise  of  political  discussion,  and  the 
assertion  of  legitimate  claims,  might  be 
turned  to  the  purposes  of  those  designing 
and  artful  persons  who  first  desired  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  people,  and 
afterwards  to  find  an  organised  body  pre- 
pared to  carry  their  designs  into  effect. 

G-entlemen,  the  Worlang  Men's  Asso- 
ciation met  at  an  inn  called  the  '*  Bush  " 
in  Commercial  Street,  Newport,  and 
towards  the  close  of  last  year  that  asso- 
ciation, I  believe,  in  combination  with 
some  other  bodies  of  the  same  kind  did 
that  which  it  does  not  become  me  to 
characterise  on  the  present  occasion,  but 
which  was  certainly  an  act  of  great  danger, 
they  appointed  a  delegate  to  a  body  of  per- 
sons assembled  in  London  who  took  upon 
themselyes  the  style  of  "The  National 
Oonyention."(a)  At  that  time  the  purposes 
of  the  Working  Men's  Association  had 
assumed  a  more  definite  form,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  three  defendants  whose 
names  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  and  who 
are  resident  in  the  town  of  Newport,  it 
was  declared  that  their  object  was  not  to 
procure  by  legitimate  means,  and  after 
preparing  the  mind  of  the  people  for  a 
great  change,  but  at  once  to  insist  on  the 
adoption  of  what  is  called  **  The  People's 
Charter."  ^ 

A  gentleman  named  Frost^Qij  who  I 
belieye  at  that  time  bore  Her  Majesty's 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  was  deputed  to 


(o)  See  Bex  y.  Dewhursi,  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  600. 
(6)  As  a  wine  merchant,  see  Aon.  Beg.  1889, 
Chronicle  68. 


(a)  See  abore,  p.  568. 
6)  Afterwards  indicted  and  conyicted  for 

>  treason.    See  report  of  trial  by  Gumey 
(1840).    As  to  Frost's  appointmtnt  to  the  ma- 
gistracy, see  GreviUe  Memoirs  (2nd  series).  1 
950. 
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be  a  delegate  from  Newport  to  the  Oon- 
vention  in  London,  ftna  the  Convention 
in  return  for  baying  received  a  delegate 
from  that  part  of  the  coantry,  sent  there 
a  yonng  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Vvnoefni. 
He  was,  I  believe,  originally  by  trade  or 
profession  a  printer.  Me  possessed  con- 
siderable talent  and  was  capable  of  ezer- 
oismg  verv  great  power  and  influence 
over  popular  assemblies.  On  the  Ist  of 
January  in  this  year  Vincent  made  his  first 
appearance  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
not  at  Newport  but  at  Pontypool,  and  as 
the  occurrences  at  that  meeting  are  the 
subject  of  a  different  consideration  I  shall 
think  it  right  (though  on  the  authority  of 
a  case(a)  which  has  been  decided  I  might 
give  in  evidence  what  the  defendants 
have  done  and  said  at  different  times  to 
show  with  what  intention  they  came  to 
the  meetings  which  form  the  sumect  of 
this  indictment)  to  abstain  from  alluding 
to  them  lest  it  should  have  the  effect  of 

Srejudicing  your  minds  against  these 
efendants.  I  shall  therefore  say  nothing 
with  respect  to  what  took  place  at  that 
meeting,  and  if  you  have  heard  anything 
with  regard  to  it  I  must  beg  of  you  to 
dismiss  it  from  your  minds. 

Gentlemen,  two  or  three  meetings  took 
place  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  it 
was  on  the  19th  March  that  Vineent  was 
first  introduced  to  the  people  of  New- 
port.  He  had  been  attending  the  Work- 
mg  Men's  Association  before,  but  the  first 
public  meeting  which  he  attended  took 
place  on  the  19th  March.  TJpon  that  day 
a  meeting  was  held  in  a  public  place ;  two 
meetings  indeed  were  held,  one  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  evening,  but  it  is 
that  which  took  place  in  the  evening  to 
which  I  am  about  to  call  your  particular 
attention.  After  dark  on  that  evening  a 
great  number  of  persons  were  assembled 
together  in  a  public  place  surrounded  by 
houses  called  Pentonyille.  The  mayor  of 
the  town,  Mr.  Thomas  P^tZ2ip«,  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession,  was  applied  to  by 
some  parties  who  felt  alarmed  at  what 
was  gomg  on ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
applications  which  were  made  to  him  he 
made  some  arrangements  with  respect  to 
the  police  and  himself  repaired  to  the 
place  of  assembly.  He  found  there  a 
great  number  of  persons  to  the  amount  of 
several  hundreds.  They  were  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  and  the  defendant 
Vincent  was  addressing  them.  He  was 
Bpealdng  of  the  system  of  ^vemment, 
not  in  terms  of  calm  discussion  or  even 
of  decent  reprobation,  but  he  called  it  an 
atrocious  and  cannibal  system.  He  de- 
nounced the  aristocracy  as  a  body,  and 


(a)  Rex  V.  Htmi,  1  St.  Tr.  N.a  491 ;  S.C. 
8  B.  &  Aid.  579. 


represented  them  as  plundering  and  prey- 
ing upon  the  vitals  of  the  people,  and  ha 
then  introduced  a  story  which  he  said  waa 
taken  from  Paley*§  MonJ  Fhilosophy.(a)  A 
nunober  of  pigeons,  he  said,  were  engaged 
in  gathering  com  which  they  pilM  up 
into  a  heap.  Amongst  the  company  was 
one  fat,  lazy  fellow  who  would  not  work ; 
he  sat  in  a  comer  while  all  the  rest  in- 
creased the  heap,  and  all  he  did  was  to 
eat  and  grow  fat.  His  fellows,  however, 
were  not  content  that  he  should  fatten  in 
idleness  upon  the  fruits  of  their  industiy, 
and  endeavoured  to  ^et  rid  of  him ;  but 
he  called  to  his^  assistance,  a  number  of 
equally  overgorged  companions,  and  drove 
away  the  industrious  birds,  and  if  any 
poor  starving  pigeon  dared  to  take  a 
grain  of  his  own  com  he  was  punished 
with  death ;  the  fat  pigeon  and  his  help- 
mates feasted  upon  the  com,  and  ^ve  the 
labourers  thev  drove  away  nothing  but 
the  chaff.  This,  he  said,  was  just  how 
the  working  classes  were  treated.  They 
were  the  industrious  pigeons.  The  aris- 
tocracv  were  the  fat  ana  bloated  pigeonB 
that  plundered  the  poor  who  got  nothinj; 
but  onaff,  when  really  the  com  was  their 
own.  What  was  this  but  a  cannibal  and 
atrocious  state  of  things?  It  would  be 
preferable  for  each  man  to  make  himself 
a  home  in  a  cavern  or  tree  than  perpetuate 
the  present  system.  Why,  he  said,  should 
such  a  Government  be  allowed  longer  to 
exist  P  He  said  when  they  asked  the 
House  of  Commons  for  universal  suffrage 
they  were  told,  "  Do  we  not  erect  beautiful 
prisons  for  your  criminals,  and  do  we  not 
rear  splendid  bastiles  to  keep  you  when 
you  ffet  old,  and  give  vou  gruel  to  live 
on  F  "  He  told  them  that  the  men  of  the 
North  had  resolved  to  sign  no  more  peti- 
tions, that  the  snowball  of  Chartism  was 
increasing  daily  in  size ;  it  was  rolling  and 
getting  larger  at  every  turn.  Thev  had 
almost  got  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  but 
the  meeting  knew  that  the  nearer  they 
got  it  to  the  top  the  more  difficult  it  would 
be  to  roll.  He  called  upon  the  men  of 
Newport,  as  they  loved  freedom,  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  work,  and  said  they 
must  all  act  together,  and  when  tiiev 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill  they  would  call 
out  to  their  adversaries,  the  aristocrats, 
to  beware  of  the  avalanche  that  was  about 
to  fall.  They  would  warn  them  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  They  would  with  their 
million  voices  call  to  their  enemies  to 
stand  aside,  and  then  down  the  snowball 
would  go,  and,  if  their  warnings  were 
disregarded,  hurl  destruction  upon  the 
heads  of  their  oppressors.  Perhaps  tiie 
aristocracy  woula  say  that  the  snowball 
would  break  in  pieces  before  it  reached 


(o)  Bk.  8,  pt.  1,  chap.  1. 
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the  bottom;  but  here  the  tyrants  wotild  be 
deoeiyed,  for  the  Chartists  wonld  make 
their  ball  so  hard  that  if  it  broke  one  of 
the  pieces  woald  knock  the  sense  oat  of 
the  aristocracy.  He  spoke  of  the  military 
beinff  called  oat,  and  said  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  had  fonght  enough  for  other 
people,  and  the  Chartists  would  fight  only 
for  themselves.  He  said  that  if  Lord  John 
Bussdl  should  say  to  him,  *'You  shall 
take  up  a  musket,"  he  would  say  in 
answer,  '*  It  shall  be  to  fight  for  myself, 
and  not  for  those  who  oppress  the  work- 
ing people."  He  then  referred  to  the 
great  charter  of  our  liberties,  which,  he 
said,  was  obtained  by  the  barons  march- 
ing against  King  John;  "and  shall  the 
people,"  said  he, "  be  now  less  successful " 
m  obtaining  the  People's  Charter  P  He 
then  said  that  a  rural  police  was  contem- 
plated, and  he  recommended  all  chartists 
if  the  police  interfered  with  them  to  break 
their  heads. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions which  will  be  proved  to  have 
been  used  by  Vinoeni  upon  the  occasion 
to  which  I  have  called  your  attention. 
They  will  be  proved  by  the  mayor  of 
Newport,  who,  in  consecjuenoe  of  informa- 
tion which  he  had  received,  went  to  the 
■pot  and  anziousl]^^  listened  to  what  was 
said*  That  meeting  lasted  for  several 
hours,  commencing  at  about  seven  or 
eight  o'clock  and  net  breaking  up  till  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

Gentlemen,  on  the  26th  of  March 
another  meeting  was  held  of  the  same 
character,  which  was  attended  by  an  equal 
number  of  persons,  and  at  which  language 
of  a  similar  kind  was  addressed  to  them. 
Tawn$€nd,  upon  that  occasion,  was  in  the 
chair.  JDiehmion  also  took  an  active  part 
and  said  that,  if  the  police  should  attack 
the  Chartists,  they  would  be  warranted  in 
treating  them  as  mad  dogs.  That  meet- 
ing fortunately  terminated  without  any 
actual  breach  of  the  peace. 

On  the  27th  March  another  meeting 
took  place,  and  you  will  find  that 
EduforoM,  a  person  of  considerable  phy- 
sical power,  was  seen  going  along  the 
streets,  first  sweeping  them  down  to  a 
nlace  called  Pillgwenlly,  at  a  distance 
from  Pentonville,  and  then  retominff 
again  with  the  parties  he  had  assembled 
together  to  the  place  at  Pentonville  where 
the  meeting  was  held.  The  aspect  of 
these  processions,  which  came  after  dark 
along  the  streets,  was  such  as  to  excite 
terror  and  alarm  among  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  First  of  all 
there  were  some  lads,  some  with  sticks, 
and  some  without.  Behind  them  followed 
a  number  of  persons  linked  arm  in  arm 
along  the  streets,  and  behind  them  fol- 
lowed a  number  of  other  persons  who  did 


not  appear  to  be  immediately  connected 
with  tnem,  but  who  were  probably  at- 
tracted by  curiosity  to  the  spot ;  and  in 
that  form  they  proceeded  on  several 
occasions  to  the  place  where  the  meetings 
were  held.  There  was  a  waggon  placed 
under  the  light  of  a  gaa  lamp,  and  from 
that  place  the  people  were  harangued  in 
the  manner  which  you  will  hear  from  the 
witnesses.  By  this  time  the  Convention 
had  detexmined  that  the  National  Petition, 
as  it  is  called,  should  be  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  M^y. 
That  was  a  petition  for  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment by  which  there  should  be  granted 
what  these  defendants  call  universal  suf- 
frage, though  it  is  not  strictly  speaking 
BO,  for  that  would  involve  all  persons  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  but  the  suf- 
frage which  they  call  universal  is  that 
every  person  of  fall  age,  unconvicted  of 
crime,  and  of  the  male  sex,  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  Parliament.  The  next  claim  is  that 
Parliaments  should  last  only  for  a  year, 
next  that  the  votes  should  be  taken  by 
ballot ;  next  that  there  should  be  no  pro- 
perty qualification  required  to  enable 
persons  to  sit  in  Parliament ;  and  the  last 
point  was  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  should  be  paia  for  their  services. 
The  first  proposition,  if  granted,  would, 
no  doubt,  worK  a  tremendous  alteration  in 
the  government  and  constitution  of  this 
country.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether 
that  change  would  be  a  change  for  evil  or 
for  ^;ood  ;  and,  as  to  the  last  proposition, 
I  think  those  who  brought  it  forward  did 
so  with  reference  to  their  own  pockets,  or 
to  some  much  more  narrow  object  than 
that  by  which  they  profesrod  to  be 
actuated.  These  were  the  principles  ex- 
poxmded  by  VinoetU,  and  also  by  the 
three  other  defendants ;  and  whatever  you 
mav  think,  or  I  may  think,  of  these  prin- 
ciples, I  am  not  here  to  contend  before 
you  tiiat  the  assertion  of  them  calmly, 
deliberately,  or  fairly,  or  that  the  looking 
forward  to  some  future  time  when  the 
people  might  be  prepared  for  so  great  and 
momentous  a  change  is  either  unlawftil, 
or  in  any  degree  cmpable.  I  am  very  far 
from  meaning  to  contend  before  you  that 
either  the  adoption  of  these  pnnciples, 
their  assertion  through  the  press,  or  their 
calm  and  temperate  discussion  on  fit 
occasions  would  be  of  itself  an  offence 
against  the  law ;  but  you  will  find  that  at 
the  meeting  to  which  I  am  now  calling 
your  attention,  Ftncenl  recommended  tibe 

etople  to  be  ready  against  the  6th  of 
ay,  when  he  said  every  hill  and  valley 
would  be  prepared  to  send  forth  its  army, 
if  required  by  the  Convention.  These 
were  not  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting signatures  to  a  petition,  not  meet* 
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ingB  held  with  the  view  of  keeping  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  a  desire  to 
acoomplish  these  objects  at  some  fitting 
time,  ^o  one  coold  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  Legislature  would  at  onoe  adopt 
suoh  a  petition ;  and  the  object  of  these 
parties,  no  doubt,  was  to  hold  out  that  the 
people  were  to  be  prepared  upon  the 
failure,  which  they  knew  and  anticipated, 
to  use  that  force  and  terror  bj.which  alone 
the  Charter  could  by  possibility  be  ob- 
tained.  Accordingly  Vincent  called  upon 
the  people  with  reference  to  the  6th 
of  May  to  be  ready  to  act.  He  was 
answered  by  cries  from  the  crowd  of  *'  We 
will,  we  will.''  He  then  called  upon  those 
who  were  ready  to  swear  or  to  engage  to 
support  the  Convention  on  that  occasion 
to  hold  up  their  hands.  Upon  this  a 
great  many  hands  were  held  up,  and 
among  the  rest  Edwcvrds  held  up  an 
arm  of  considerable  force,  crying  out  at 
the  same  time,  ''  Here  is  stuff,"  meaning, 
no  doubt.  Here  is  something  I  am  pre- 
pared to  use  in  case  of  need  for  the 
Surpoee  of  obtaining  by  force  those  po- 
tical  advantages  or  immunities  which 
we  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining. 
Vincent  then  referred  to  some  persons 
resident  in  the  town.  He  referred  to  Mr. 
P7iiZZip«,  the  mayor  of  Newport,  and  to 
Mr.  Prothero,  his  partner,  and  said  that 
they  were  two  of  the  greatest  enemies 
that  the  working  man  had.  He  was 
answered  from  the  crowd  by  a  corre- 
sponding cry,  and  then  he  said,  '*  I  should 
like  to  see  Mr.  Frothero  hung  up  to  that 
lamp-post,  and  when  he  is  cut  down  I 
could  point  out  a  fit  place  for  his  inter- 
ment. Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  impute 
to  Vincent  that  he  uttered  those  words 
with  any  intention  of  shedding  Mr.  PrO' 
ikero*8  blood,  or  that  he  was  actuated  by 
any  deep  or  malignant  motive,  but  I  call 
your  attention  to  them  to  show  you  how 
excitement  of  this  description  may  induce 
people  to  say  things,  and  do  acts,  which 
m  tneir  cooler  moments  they  would  mourn 
over  and  lament. 

Grentlemen,  the  next  meeting  to  which 
your  attention  will  be  directed  was  held 
m  the  same  place  on  the  18th  of  April. 
Vincent  being  the  gentleman  who  had 
come  down  from  London  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  the  Chartists  and  putting  them 
into  action  was,  of  course,  the  principal 
speaker  on  that  occasion.  Toumsend  was 
in  the  chair.  Vincent  then  attacked  the 
aristocracy  in  very  severe  terms.  He 
said  that  they  now  looked  upon  the 
Chartists  with  contempt,  but  that  when 
the  time  arrived  for  the  Chartists  to  rise, 
such  a  blow  would  be  struck  as  in  twenty- 
four  hours  would  decide  their  fate.  He 
said  that  England  was  a  larse  farm»  the 
poor  labourers  upon  which  had  been  plun- 


dered by  a  set  of  scoundrels  who  should 
no  longer  do  so;  that  the  plunderers 
should  work  and  earn  their  bread  honestly 
or  the  Chartiste  would  throw  them  over 
the  hedge.  Vinoeni  also  told  the  people 
that  the  higher  class  was  the  idle  class, 
that  they  lived  upon  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  and  he  caUed  upon  them  in  future 
not  to  allow  them  to  do  so,  and  then 
he  added  that  which  I  am  afraid  you 
will  find  to  have  been  uttered  more  than 
once  at  these  meetings — ^he  added  this 
short  sentence,  short,  but  likely  to  be 
deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those 
whom  he  addressed : — 

''Ton  are  not  bound  by  the  laws,  because 
they  are  made  by  men  in  the  election  of  whom 
you  have  no  voice." 

You  will  find  that  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
other  occasions,  reference  is  made  to  the 
working  classes  as  apart  and  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  ana  they 
are  termed  by  these  men  "the  useful 
classes."  Now  that  they  are  most  useful, 
and  that  among  them  is  to  be  found  as 
much  virtue  as  is  to  be  met  with  among 
any  class  of  men  on  the  globe,  God  forbid 
that  I  should  deny  it.  But  is  it  just,  is 
it  fair,  is  it  honest  to  address  these  men 
as  though  they  alone  bea^  all  the  care 
and  all  the  sufiering  which  unhappily 
prevails  P  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
those  who  produce  all  the  eraces  and 
ornaments  of  life  are  not  useml  too»  and 
whether  they  have  not  their  sufierings 
and  their  cares,  from  many  of  which  the 
working  classes  are  exempt. 

Then,  gentlemen,  there  was  another 
meeting  on  the  19th  of  April.  On  that 
occasion  Edwa/rds  was  seen  in  the  street 
in  the  first  instance  getting  the  people 
together,  and  when  he  had  collected  a 
sufficient  number  he  was  seen  running 
with  them  to  a  place  called  Mill  Street, 
where  the  crowd  greatly  increased.  He 
had  a  stick  himself,  and  many  of  the  par- 
ties who  were  with  him  had  short  sticks 
also.  I  do  not  present  that  to  you,  how- 
ever, as  a  very  important  feature  in  the 
case,  because  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
immediate  or  instant  breach  of  the  peace 
was  then  in  the  contemplation  of  these 
parties,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  there 
should  have  been  to  satisfy  tihe  charge 
made  against  them,  li  is  sometimes  much 
more  fearful  to  find  a  large  number  of 
persons  whose  actions  mayl>e  swayed  by 
men  capable  of  directing  their  force  when 
a  convenient  time  axrives,  and  something 
more  awful  and  alarming  in  theveiy  order 
in  which  they  are  kept,  than  there  is  in  a 
mere  accidental  tumult  which  may  arise 
and  pass  away  with  the  inunediate  excite- 
ment which  causes  it.  On  this  occasion 
also  VinMni  made  a   speech   to  which 
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your  partumlar  attention  will  be  called 
and  in  the  oonrBe  of  that  speech  he  said  :--* 

*<WheQ  the  time  for  resistance  arrives  let 
y otw  cry  be,  *  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  I '  and  then 
with  one  voice,  one  heart>  and  one  blow  perish 
the  privileged  orders  I  Death  to  the  aristocracy  ! 
Up  with  the  people  and  the  Gh>vemment  they 
have  established!/' 

At  the  same  time  it  was  said  that  the 
soldiers  wonld  not  act  against  them, 
and  that  they  were  their  brothers,  and 
cheers  were  giyen  for  the  British  soldiers. 
Vimo&ni  on  that  occasion  again  told  the 
meeting  that  as  they  had  no  Toioe  in  the 
election  of  those  by  whom  laws  were  made 
they  were  not  bound  to  obey  the  laws. 
VvMmt  will  also  be  shown  to  hare  said 
that  tiotey  wonld  assemble  on  a  certain 
day  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
like  the  Jews  on  the  feast  of  the  Passoyer, 
and  used  expressions  importing  that  the 
people  had  a  right  to  be  armed,  and  woe 
to  those  who  should  venture  to  resist 
them. 

Gentlemen,  that  meeting  excited  great 
alarm  among  the  people  resident  in  the 
town  of  Newport.  Shortly  afterwards 
Edwa/rds  went  again  into  the  collieries 
accompanied  by  Vincent,  and  returned  on 
the  26th  of  April,  when  another  meeting 
was  held.  Before  that  time  the  magis- 
tracy had  become  alarmed  at  the  state  in 
which  they  found  the  town,  and  they 
thought  it  right  to  issue  a  hand- bill,  which 
I  will  present  to  you  because  it  was  made 
the  suDJect  of  comment  at  a  subsequent 
meeting.    It  is  in  these  words : — 

**  Borough  of  Newport,  county  of  Monmouth. 
— ^Whereas  it  has  been  made  to  appear  unto  us 
the  undersigned  justices  acting  in  and  for  the 
borough  aforesaid  that  public  meetings  have 
been  nolden  in  houses  and  places  within  the 
sud  borough  at  which  resistance  to  the  laws 
has  been  advised  and  encouraged,  and  that  large 
numbers  of  people  have  attended  such  meetings 
at  late  hours  in  the  evening,  and  have  proceeded 
through  the  streets  of  the  town  in  organised 
bodies,  many  of  such  persons  being  armed  with 
bludgeons,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace 
and  to  the  alarm  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town.  And  whereas  all  meetings  at  which 
resistance  to  the  laws  is  counselled  and  encou- 
raged, and  all  meetings  of  great  numbers  of 
people  accompanied  by  circumstances  likely  to 
endanger  the  public  peace,  and  particularly 
organised  processions  through  the  streets  of  the 
town,  calculated  to  excite  fear  and  apprehension 
in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  are  unlawfhl 
assemblies,  now,  therefore,  we  do  hereby 
itriotly  charge  and  enjoin  all  persons  whatsoever 
to  abstain  from  attending  meetings  assembled 
with  a  view  to  enoourage  renstaBce  to  the  laws 
or  to  disturb  by  violence  the  settlement  of  pro- 
perty, and  all  meetings  calculated  to  endanger 
the  public  peace,  and  to  abstain  firom  joining  in 
organised  processions  through  the  streets  of  the 
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town.  And  we  also  eharge  and  enjoin  aU-mib« 
licans  and  others  to  allow  no  meetings- of  an 
illegal  ohaiaoter  to  be  held  in  their  hovees. 
Given  under  oar  hands  this  SMth  day  of  April 
1839. 

•*  (Signed)        T.  Phillips,  junr. 

"  W.  Bbbweb. 

**  Lbwib  Edwabds." 

Gentlemen,  another  meeting  was  held, 
as  I  haye  told  you,  on  the  25th  April,  and 
there  language  of  the  same  character  to 
which  I  haye  before  called  your  attention 
was  used,  and  the  hand-bill  which  I  haye 
just  read  to  you.  Vincent  insisted  that 
these  meetings  were  perfectly  legal  and 
that  they  would  hold  them  when  and 
how  they  pleased,  and  that  no  one  should 
obstruct  or  prevent  them.  I  will  not 
fatigue  you  by  stating  to  you  all  that  was 
said  at  these  different  meetings,  for  you 
will  hear  the  particular  expressions  from 
the  witnesses  who  will  be  presented  before 
you.  Vincent  addressed  the  meeting  as 
citizens  of  the  British  Democracy.  It 
was  then  announced  that  Vincent  was 
about  to  leaye  Newport  on  the  following 
day  for  a  short  time,  and  all  his  friends 
were  inyited  to  assemble  opposite  to 
Frce^B  house  for  the  purpose  or  showing 
him  respect.  Accordingly  a  great  crowd 
of  persons  assembled  opposite  to  FroeVe 
house  on  the  26th  of  April.  That,  of 
course,  was  not  a  night  meeting,  and 
so  far  it  wants  the  character  which  be- 
longs to  all  the  other  meetings.  Vincent 
was  about  to  leaye  for  Bristol  by  the 
packet,  and  the  meeting  was  necessarily 
neld  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and 
.when  Viflfiwnt  was  at  the  wharf  he  left 
the  people  what  he  called  his  parting 
instructions.  He  said  he  was  going  to 
attend  a  great  meeting  on  Brandon  Hill 
in  the  ci^  of  Bristol,  and  he  then  told 
them  when  some  yeomanry  were  passing 
by  to  look   at  themselyes,   to  see  what 

great  fists  they  had  and  what  nails  they 
ad  in  their  shoes. 

**  Think/'  said  he,  "  if  you  were  to  give  one 
of  those  men  a  kick  widi  one  of  those  great 
shoes  of  yours,  heavy  as  they  are  with  nails, 
what  would  become  of  him  ?  " 

Those  were  among  the  parting  words 
of  Vincent  when  he  left  for  Bristol, 
whereupon  his  arriyal  he  attended  a  meet* 
iiig  which  was  held  on  Brandon  Hill, 
which  is  only  material  hero  because  he 
referred  tiiere  to  what  he  had  been  doing 
during  the  previous  five  or  six  weeks  in 
the  town  of  Kewport.  Towneend  went 
with  Vinceni  to  Bristol,  but  he  returned 
on  the  following  day;  and  I  shall  ci^ 
a  witness  before  you  who  will  tell  you 
how  he  expressed  himself  with  respect  to 
the  share  he  had  taken  in  these  meetiiifff, 
and  he  will  describe  a  conyeniation  whidi 
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of  great  acnteness  and  eloqaenoe,  who  is 
brought  from  the  bar  of  another  oireuitXa) 
and  uiat  he  Is  assisted  by  a  eentleman  of 
the  greatest  talent  and  highest  promise 
on  our  own.  If  my  friend  should  call  no 
witnesses,  this  wiu  be  the  only  oppor- 
tunity that  I  shall  have  of  addreasiii^ 
you.  I  might,  if  I  had  thought  fit,  have 
claimed  the  riffht  of  reply,  (&)  this  beiog 
as  I  haye  stated  to  you  a  Ghoyemment  pro- 
secution, but  I  haye  thoaght  it  better  to 
abstain  fh)m  exercising  that  right.  If  my 
firiend  should  seek  to  defend  his  clients 
by  suggesting  to  you  that  there  haye 
been  other  meetings  held  on  other  occa« 
sions  which  may  haye  exhibited  some  of 
the  appearances  present  at  this,  and  that 
those  naye  been  allowed  to  pass  away 
without  notice,  I  shall  first  ask  you  to 
recollect  that  it  is  not  from  one  circum- 
stance alone  as  the  number  of  persons 
collected  together,  the  time  of  night  at 
which  they  assembled  or  from  some  of 
them  being  armed  with  sticks,  but  it  is 
from  the  purpose  ayowed,  and  the  lan- 
guage usea  by  these  parties,  that  I  shaU 
ask  you  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the^  are  guilty  of  the  charges  here  made 
against  them;  and  in  the  next  place  I 
entreat  yon  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
question  is  not  whether  other  persons 
may  not  at  some  other  time  haye  used 
language  which  may  haye  brought  Ihem 
under  the  censure  of  the  law,  but  whether 
the  bounds  of  fair  discussion  haye  not  in 
the  present  case  been  greatly  oyerstepped. 
G^entlemen,  to  these  considerations  your 
attention  will  be  directed.  I  ask  no 
assistance  from  any  prejudice  you  may 
entertain.  I  make  no  appeal  to  inflame 
your  passions,  whateyer  may  be  your 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of 
which  these  persons  are  the  ayowed  adyo- 
cates,  whateyer  distrust  you  may  haye 
with  respect  to  their  motiyes,  or  whateyer 
fears  you  may  entertain  with  regard  to 
their  ultimate  success.  I  ask  you  to  de- 
cide nothing  against  them  except  upon  a 
scrupulous  and  nice  consideration  of  the 
eyidence  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 
If  we  had  been  here  now,  not  in  the  midst 
of  order  and  tranquillity  and  yeneration 
for  the  laws  and  for  those  by  whom  they 
are  administered,  but  were  engaged  upon 


occurred  on  that  occasion  which  will  tend 
to  throw  some  ftirther  light  upon  the 
character  and  yiews  of  these  parties. 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  are  the  facts 
which  will  be  laid  before  you  in  eyidence 
with  reference  to  these  rcspectiye  meet- 
ings. I  will  show  you  the  aspect  which 
these  meetings  bore,  the  part  ifhich  each 
defendant  took  in  them,  and  the  language 
which  they  uttered.  We  charge  that  their 
real  objects  were  not  to  lead  the  people  to 
a  ciJm  consideration  of  their  duties  or 
their  rights  but  to  excite  them  to  resist- 
ance to  the  present  state  of  thinffs  and  to 
render  all  property  insecure.  We  charge 
them  not  with  merely  seeking  to  inculcate 
some  great  political  principles,  but  with  a 
desire  to  carry  those  principles  into  action 
by  force  and  terror.  We  charge  them 
with  haying  sought  to  set  one  class  of  the 
people  against  another,  as  if  the  one  class 
were  meritoiious  and  the  other  consisted 
of  none  but  oppressors,  and  with  haying 
endeayoured  to  inculcate  a  most  dangerous 
and  unjust  doctrine ;  that  the  proper^ 
which  has  descended  to  men  from  their 
forefathers  should  be  diyided  amongst 
those  to  whose  passions  these  considera- 
tions were  addressed.  Gentlemen,  the 
witnesses  who  will  be  called  before  you 
are  persons  who,  I  belieye,  are  entitled  to 
your  full  reliance,  at  all  eyents  they  will 
come  before  you  with  an  intention  of 
stating  that  which  is  strictly  true.  It  will, 
of  course,  often  happen  that  in  a  crowded 
assembly  where  a  good  deal  of  tumult 
exists  some  expressions  may  strike  the 
mind  of  one  person,  and  others  another, 
that  some  incidents  will  be  present  to  the 
minds  of  one,  and  not  to  another.  But 
you  will  bear  in  mind  that  what  the  wit- 
nesses will  describe  to  you  passed  in  the 
public  streets  of  Newport  in  the  presence 
of  hundreds  of  people.  The  meetings  were 
perfectly  pubbc  and  notorious.  There- 
fore, the  expressions  to  which  I  haye  called 
your  attention  ^vill  not  be  preyed  to  you, 
as  they  have  been  proyed  in  some  cases 
where  Governments  haye  thought  it  right 
to  induce  persons  to  assume  the  guise  of 
friendship  and  alliance  with  those  whose 
schemes  they  wish  to  baffle,  and  haying 
first  made  them  spies,  afterwards  to  make 
them  witnesses.  Nothing  will  be  pre- 
sented to  you  which  did  not  take  place  in 
the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  people ; 
and  if  what  is  stated  by  the  witnesses  we 
should  call  before  you  should  be  untrue, 
there  must  be  abundant  means  of  con- 
tradicting them.  Whether  my  learned 
friend  wul  lay  evidence  of  that  descrip- 
tion before  you,  or  whether  he  will  trust 
to  the  address  which  he  will  make  to  you 
at  the  close  of  my  case,  I  cannot  tell.  I 
rejoice  that  the  interests  of  the  defendants 
are  committed  to  the  care  of  a  gentleman 


the  trial  of  these  parties  by  the  light  of 
incendiary  fires  or  amidst  the  cries  of  an 
actiye  reyolution,  I  would  still  say,  Pre- 
serve the  dignity  of  the  laws,  and  let  them 
be  eustained.  £yen  if  you  should  fear 
that  the  constitution  of  this  great  countiy, 
with  all  the  happiness  it  £as  cherished, 


(a)  Roebuck  was  a  member  of  the  Nottbern 
Circuit. 

(6)  See  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  46ii ;  2  St  Tr.  N.S.  271, 
477,  560, 1019. 
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all  the  genins  it  has  kindled,  and  all  the 
yirtae  it  has  nurtured,  is  about  to  nass 
away  from  the  world  and  hold  a  place 
only  in  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
succeeding  ages,  if  you  think  with  pain 
upon  the  danger  impending  over  your 
country  and  of  the  horrors  of  civil  commo- 
tion, I  implore  you  not  to  let  one  throb  of 
anxiety  abate  your  close  attention  to  the 
evidence  which  will  be  laid  before  you.  I 
pray  you  to  look  at  the  evidence  in  all  its 
Dealings,  to  give  the  defendants  the  benefit 
of  any  reasonable  doubt  you  may  enter- 
tain, mercifully  to  interpret  everything 
which  may  appear  to  be  uncertain,  and 
only  to  find  them  ^piilt^  if  the  evidence 
forces  upon  you  an  irresistible  conviction 
that  these  assemblies  are  inconsistent  with 
the  peace  and  order  of  well-regulated 
Bocie^,  and  that  the  defendants  have 
borne  a  guilty  part  in  them.  Whether 
jou  come  to  the  conclusion  of  conviction 
or  acquittal,  think  not  of  the  consequences 
of  your  verdict,  but  leave  them  in  the 
hands  of  Him  whose  aid  you  asked  when 
you  entered  upon  the  solemn  duty  which 
you  are  now  about  to  discharge,  and  feel 
assured  that  His  protection  will  not  fail 
you.  (Some  little  applause  followed  the 
opening  speech.) 

Aldebsok,  B.  :  Let  me  have  no  more  of 
this.  I  mean  to  try  this  case  just  as  I 
should  if  it  was  an  action  for  goods  sold 
and  delivered,  and  I  expect  but  perfect 
order  and  decorum. 

Evidence  vos  the  Cbowk. 

On  the  part  of  the  prosecution  the 
following  evidence  was  given : — 

Thomas  PhilUps :  I  am  mayor  of  New- 
port. In  consequence  of  information  I 
received  on  the  19th  of  March  last  1 
directed  tiie  superintendent  of  police  to 
go  to  Fentonville  to  protect  persons  and 
property.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
bf  the  19th  of  March  I  went  to  Pentonville, 
an  open  place  in  the  town  of  Newport 
about  100  yards  long  and  15  wide.  It  is 
an  oblong  space  of  ground.  I  found 
about  300  persons;  a  stage  was  erected 
against  the  lamp-post,  and  Vvneent  was 
addressing  the  meeting,  (a)  My  attention 
was  first  called  to  his  description  of  the 
system  of  government  under  which  we 
lived  in  this  country.  He  described  it  as 
a  cannibal  and  atrocious  system.  He  said 
he  could  not  call  it  by  any  other  name,  for 
it  doomed  men,  women,  and  children  to 
toil  in  factories  in  a  state  approaching  to 
starvation  and  nakedness,  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  the  wealth  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  then  cited  an  anecdote,  which  he  said 


was  in  Pdley,{a)  of  a  flock  of  industrious 
pigeons,  who  were  employed  in  collecting 
grain,  and  one  overgoreed  pigeon  remained 
in  a  comer  doing  nothing  but  devouring 
the  produce  of  the  working  pigeons.  The 
overgorged  pigeon  called  to  its  aid  other 
pigeons  that  did  no  work,  and  they  drove 
away  the  working  paeons  from  the  grain 
which  they  had  collected,  allowing  the 
working  pigeons,  to  whom  the  erain 
belonged,  nothing  but  chaff.     He  said : — 

''Sacb  is  the  system  under  which  we  Uyb: 
the  wealthy  classes  devour  the  labour  of  the 
working  classes,  devouring  the  corn,  and  leaving 
them  nothing  but  chaff.*' 

He  asked  if  such  a  system  should  longer 
exist,  and  said  a  home  in  a  cavern  woula  be 
preferable  to  living  in  such  a  state  as  this. 
He  then  referred  to  the  People's  Charter, 
and  to  the  snowball  of  Chartism,  which 
was  gradually  increasing  in  size.  He  said 
they  had  got  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
he  called  on  the  men  of  Newport  to  assist 
in  getting  the  snowball  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  when  there  they  would  call  on 
their  oppressors  to  beware,  and  get  oat  of 
the  way,  or  the  snowball  would  roll  down 
and  crush  them.  He  said  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  had  served  in  the  militia  lofig 
enough.    He  said : — 

"  If  Lord  John  Bussell(^&)  were  to  ask  me  to 
take  a  musket,  I  should  sa^  no ;  for  if  I  am  to 
fight  at  all,  it  will  be  against  the  oppressors  ot 
the  people.*' 

He  said  that  Magna  Charta  had  been 
obtained  by  the  barons  marching  aeainst 
Eling  John,  and  asked,  why  should  the 
people  now  be  less  successml  P  He  said 
the  Gk>vemment  contemplated  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  rural  police,  (c)  and  added — 

"  If  any  policeman  interfere  with  you,  break 
his  head." 


/a)  See  as  to  the  above  meeting,  Dorling's 
Life  of  Vincent,  p.  17. 


(a)  Moral  Fhilosopby*  Book  S,  Fart  1, 
Chapter  I. 

(6)  Home  Secretary  at  this  time.  The 
making  of  lists  and  the  ballots  and  enrolments 
for  the  militia  were  suspended  in  1 829  by  10  Geo. 
4.  c.  10,  as  continued  by  annual  Acts,  a  pro- 
vision being  contained  in  section  2  of  that  Act 
that  proceedings  might  be  had,  during  such 
suspension,  for  the  making  of  lists,  &c.  if  so 
directed  by  Order  in  Council. 

(c)  On  the  22nd  July,  1839,  Lord  John 
Bussell  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  ask 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable  county  magis- 
trates to  establish  a  constabulary  force  in 
counties  or  districts  of  counties  for  the  better 
promotion  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  such 
counties  and  districts.  Leave  was  moved  for 
accordingly,  and  granted  on  the  24th  July. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time  on  the  80th  Julv 
and  a  second  time  on  the  6th  August.  Hansard, 
Pari.  Deb.  8rd  series,  49,  621,  727,  992,  1385. 
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Hewmit  on  to  say  that,  if  the  people 
appealed  to  Goyemment  the  answer  wm, 

"Do  not  we  build  beautiful  prisens  tot 
jou?"(a) 

On  April  19th  I  had  been  from  home^ 
and  returned  about  eight  in  the  evening. 
I  saw  groups  of  people  about,  and  as  it 
became  darJc  I  heard  shouting,  and  on 
looking  out  I  saw  a  large  crowd.  They 
were  shouting  and  cheering.  Myself  and 
the  other  magistrates  publishea  a  cau- 
tion,(&)  which  was  generally  circulated. 

On  the  25th  of  April  there  was  ^a  meet- 
ing* I  saw  Edwa/rds,  He  had  a  stick, 
and  people  followed  him.  He  halted  them 
in  front  of  Froat'8(c)  house  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  went  on.  This  was  about 
seven  in  the  eyening,  and  about  eight  I 
went  out  with  the  late  mayor.  I  heard 
shouts,  and  a  crowd  })assed  us.  In  the 
front  of  the  crowd  were  a  '^great  many 
young  lads  from  12  to  18  years  old ;  fol- 
lowing them  were  a  number  of  men,  arm- 
in-arm,  to  the  amount  of  some  hundreds. 
(The  population  of  Newport  is  about 
12,000.)  The  mob  was  about  1,000  persons, 
and  the  street  was  crowded  by  spectators 
besides.  When  they  approached  us  they 
hooted ;  I  understood  it  to  be  meant  for 
me.  EcUoarda  was  with  them.  They  sang 
at  intervals  the  line  of  **  Rule  Britannia," 
"Britons  never  will  be  slaves."  They 
came  to  a  stage,  and  Edwards  said  that 
Vincent  was  not  come,  and  proposed  that 
DicJcenson  should  take  the  chair.  Edwards 
said  he  must  go  and  look  after  his  special 
constables,  and  he  said  to  some  persons, 
"  Each  of  you  must  watch  his  neighbour.** 
BicTcensan  addressed  the  meeting,  and  said 
they  had  heard  a  sermon,  and  been  told  to 
fear  God  and  honour  the  King,  and  that 
they  did  fear  God,  but  the  doctrines  of 
the  sermon  advised  honour  to  a  Nero  or 
a  GaUgula,  (A  sermon  on  this  text  had 
been  preached  at  the  church  on  the  pre- 
vious Sxmday.)  Vincent  came,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  much  shouting.  He  said  the 
magistrates  had  branded  their  meetings  as 
illegal,  but  they  were  perfectly  legal.  He 
chaUenged  the  magistrates  to  apprehend 
him,  as  there  was  nothing  but  a  letter  of 
Lord  John  BusseU  to  make  these  meetings 
illegal,  (i)    He  said  the  magistrates  were 


(a)  This  is  apparently  a  reference  to  the 
Prisons  Bill  and  District  Prisons  Bill  at  this 
time  before  the  House  of  Commons.  See  Com. 
Joum.  94  and  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  8rd  series,  47. 

(6)  See  above,  p.  1049. 

(c)  Afterwards  indicted  for  high  treason  and 
convicted.    See  Bef,  v.  Frost,  9  C.  &  P.  129. 

(d)  As  to  the  effect  of  proclaiming  a  meeting, 
see  Bex  v.  Furseyy  6  C.  &  P.  81,  and  above,  p. 
543.  Lord  John  Bossell  had;  issued  an  order 
to  the  Lords  Lieutenants  in  the  more  disaffected 
counties^  authorising  them  to  accept  the  armed 


liarft   sold  base   insidious    kna^^se.      He 
said:— 

**  I  understand  you  to  mean-  that  you  will 
have  the  Charter  by  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment if  it  may  be,  but  that  you  will  have  it" 

This  was  responded  to  bv  shouts  of 
"Tes."  Fmcen^  compared  the  constitu- 
tion to  a  three-legged  stool;  the  Sove- 
reign was  a  leg,  whether  useful  or  not 
he  would  not  say ;  the  House  of  Lords 
another  leg,  whether  useful  or  not  he  could 
not  say ;  the  House  of  Commons  was '  the 
third;  he  did  not  say  whether  that  was 
useftil  or  not.  He  said  that  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday  he  was  going  to  the  Conven- 
tion, and  snould  inform  the  Convention 
that  the  men  of  Wales  would  join  the  men 
in  other  places  to  obtain  the  Charter.  He 
said  that  the  Convention  must  go  on,  as 
the  people  were  a  wall  behind  them.  They 
would  soon  triumph  over  their  enemies, 
and  would  meet  to  proclaim  one  universal 
jubilee.  There  was  much  cheering  during 
the  speech.  Dickenson  said  that  they  ought 
to  do  honour  to  Vincent  by  accompany- 
ing him  next  day  to  the  packet  station. 
Next  day  there  was  a  crowd,  at  about 
one^  o'clock,  opposite  Frost's  house.  Mr. 
PMllips,  of  "Whitson,  who  is  a  county 
magistrate,  passed  in  his  carriage,  ^e 
is  a  magistrate,  and  active  in  getting  tip 
the  yeomanry.  The  mob  groaned  at  him. 
At  half- past  one  the  crowd  moved  to  the 
packet-station.  Vincent  addressed  the 
crowd  from  a  wall  where  he  was  with 
Dickenson  and  Tovmsend,  Vincent  said, 
in  reference  to  Mr.  FhiUips'  corps  of  yeo- 
manry ;— — 

"  If  they  interfere  with  you  throw  them  over 
the  bridge.  What  fists  you  have  I  What  legs 
you  have  I  What  feet  you  have  I  And  your 
shoes,  how  thick  they  are  1  and  what  nails  are 
in  them  I  And  if  by  chance  you  should  kick 
one  of  the  fellows,  what  would  become  of  him?" 

This  speech  was  received  with  cheera 
and  laughter.  The  people  were  in  an  ex* 
cited  state.     Vincent  further  said : — 

« I  hear  I  am  to  be  arrested  in  Gloucester* 
shire,  but  they  had  better  take  care  of  what 
they  are  about,  for  there  are  many  good  fellows 
there  who  will  stand  by  me !  " 

The  packet  bell  rang,  and  Vincent  went 
on  board  the  packet,  (a)    In  my  judgment 


assistance  of  persons  who  might  place  tihem* 
selves  at  their  disposal  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace.  Ann.  Beg.  1889,  p.  804.  See 
Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  3rd  series,  48, 134. 

(a)  He  went  away  by  the  Bristol  packet  to 
attend,  as  he  said,  a  meeting  on  Brandon  Hill^ 
Bristol  {TimeM,  5th  August  1839).  This  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  27th  April,  and  was  dis- 
persed by  the  police,  Vincent  being  present,  and 
Morgan,  the  secretary,  being  arrested  and  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  (The  Times,  29th  April 
1889). 
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these  meetings  were  calculated  to  lead  to 
a  breach  of  ibe  peace,  and  to  injoiy  to 
persons  and  property.  The  meetings 
caused  much  alarm. 

Cross-examined  by  Roebuck. 

I  have  not  attended  many  public  meet- 
ings. I  never  ref)orted  a  speech  in  my 
life.  I  heard  Vincent  tell  the  crowd 
to  disperse  peaceably,  and  to  keep  the 
peace.  He  may  have  said  this  more 
than  once.  There  was  no  breach  of  the 
peace  to  my  knowledge.  No  riot  took 
place  at  all.  By  excitement  I  mean  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  they  might  easily 
be  induced  to  conUnit  violence.  I  have 
been  at  a  Eeform  meeting ;  I  did  not  see 
such  excitement  there.  I  did  not  consider 
the  meetings  calculated  to  alarm  till  the 
19th  of  March.  I  did  not  understand  that 
by  telling  each  man  to  watch  his  neigh- 
bour he  meant  they  should  keep  the  peace. 
I  did  not  see  any  people  with  bludgeons, 
nor  hear  any  instigation  to  break  the  laws ; 
both  tiiose  things  are  stated  in  the  caution. 
I  there  stated  them  from  the  information 
I  received.  I  received  no  personal  ill- 
lareaiment. 

Morrie  Morris:  I  am  a  master  shoe- 
maker. I  was  a  member  of  the  Working 
Men's  Association.  All  the  defendants 
were  members  of  it.  Meetings  were  held 
and  speeches  made.  Vincent  was  intro- 
duced as  a  member  of  the  Convention  and 
amissionarv  from  that  body  to  a^tate  the 
people  of  !newport  and  its  vicmity.  I 
attended  one  meeting  at  which  he  was 
present.  He  made  a  speech  that  the 
people  were  labouring  under  difficulties 
that  ouf  ht  not  to  exist,  and  ought  to  be 
removed.  That  they  paid  half  their 
earnings  in  taxes  direct  and  indirect,  for 
which  they  received  no  consideration,  and 
by  the  members  and  other  persons  who 
were  present  joining,  thev  should  obtain 
the  People's  Cheurter,  and  have  a  different 
sort  of  government,  and  the  abuses  re- 
moved. He  said  the  mayor  of  Newport 
was  a  nincompoop.  There  was  a  mnd 
(»Edled  the  National  Bent.  I  paid  what  I 
paid  to  the  treasurer,  Tovmaend,  It  was 
no  definite  amoxmt.  That  was  raised  for 
the  members  of  the  Convention.  Frost 
was  at  these  meetings.  He  attended  as 
the  deleffate  of  Newport  to  the  Conven- 
tion, andat  first  as  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Wathins  Bieha/rds :  I  am  harbour-master 
at  Newjwrt.  On  the  19th  of  April,  in 
the  evening,  I  saw  a  crowd.  Edwards 
was  forming  them  in  rank  and  file  to  the 
number  of  from  60  to  100.  Some  of  them 
had  sticks.  They  went  away,  and  re- 
turned to  the  number  of  700,  including 
all  the  defendants.  They  were  hallooing 
o    «U86. 


and  hissing,  and  the  boys 
"Britons  never  will  be  slaves."  Many 
had  sticks,  and  some  of  them  had  them 
concealed  under  their  jackets  and  ending 
in  their  trousers  pockets ;  one  had  a  piece 
of  wood  seven  feet  long  and  two  inches 
diameter.  I  saw  the  platform,  but  could 
not  get  near,  as  near  1,000  persons  were 
there.  Ail  the  defendants  were  on  the 
platform.  I  heard  Vincent  speak.  He 
spoke  of  bastiles,  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, and  destruction  of  children,  (a) 
The  meeting  broke  up  between  10  and  11 
o'clock  at  night.  They  came  in  a  bodv 
to  Frosi's,  and  there  cheered  and  parted. 
I  was  alarmed,  not  for  myself  personally, 
but  I  was  alarmed  for  my  mmily  and 
the  general  peace  of  the  town.(&) 

Hawhins  .•  I  am  an  alderman  of  New- 
port. On  the  19th  of  April  I  saw  the  pro- 
cession pass  four  or  five  abreast.  It  was 
calculated  to  produce  alarm  and  endanger 
the  public  peace.  I  had  guns  and  pistols 
in  my  shop.  I  removed  them  to  my  bed- 
room for  security. 

Cross-examined  by  Boebtich, 

There  is  a  benefit  society  in  Newport. 
They  walk  two  and  two,  but  not  arm  in 
arm ;  nor  do  soldiers. 

Henry  WMer :  I  attended  four  or  five 
meetings,  and  saw  the  procession.  They 
caused  alarm  to  me.  I  expected  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  town. 

Cross-examined:  I  heard  hissing  and 
hooting  when  they  passed  my  door.  That 
alarmed  me.  There  were  8,000  persons 
in  the  crowd  at  the  time. 

Examined  by  Aldbeson,  B. 

I  do  not  hold  any  office  in  the  borough. 
I  do  not  know  why  they  hissed  me. 

J.  Fraaer :  1  am  one  of  the  public  officers 
of  the  banking  company.(&)  On  the  19th 
of  April  I  was  at  the  meeting.  I  heard 
Vincent  say  that  the  workmg  classes 
were  not  bound  by  any  laws  enacted  by 


(a)  Feargns  O'Connor  was  tried  before  Colt- 
man,  J.,  and  a  special  jury  at  the  Yorkshire 
Sommer  Assises,  1889,  and  convicted  of  pub- 
lishing a  libel  in  the  Northern  Star  newspaper, 
describing  the  workhouses  as  bastiles,  and 
relating  a  supposed  ease  of  starvation  of  a  child 
in  a  workhouse.  See  Appendfac  A.  See  also 
the  speech  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Bayner  Ste- 
phens at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  in  tlie  Strand* 
April  4, 1889.    Ann.  Beg.  1889,  Chronicle  67. 

(6)  As  to  the  admissibility  of  declarations  of 
persons  as  to  the  state  of  alarm  in  which  they 
were,  see  per  Abbott,  0. J.,  in  Bedford  v.  Birleu^ 
1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  pp.  1386,  1887. 

(c)  The  Monmonth  and  Glamofgan  Banking 
Company  at  Newport.— Thr7Yiii«9, 8th  Angast, 
1889. 

X.X. 
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a  Fftrliament  in  whicli  they  were  not  re- 
preaented.  He  told  them  they  were  en- 
titled to  be  armed.  These  meetings  were 
calculated  to  endanger  the  public  peace. 

CroBB-examined  by  Roebuck. 

I  have  beard  him  recommend  the  peo- 
ple to  be  peaceable.  I  reeeived  no  inter- 
raption. 

Thomoi  OHffiai  Phillpotta :  I  am  an  at- 
torney, residing  at  Newport.  I  was  in  my 
office  on  the  19th  of  April.  At  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  heard  cheer- 
ing. I  saw  a  crowd  of  persons,  as  many 
as  20  had  sticks.  They  were  walking 
sticks  all  but  one,  and  that  was  short. 
The  persons  were  in  number  several  hun- 
dreds. In  about  half  an  hour  I  went  to 
the  meeting,  and  saw  all  the  defendants, 
except  Dickmson.  1  heard  Vincent  speak. 
He  said  ^e  working  class  was  an  indus- 
trious class,  and  the  xxpjpeT  classes  were 
the  idle  classes,  and  living  upon  the  in- 
dustrious. He  said  a  rising  of  the  people 
was  likely  soon  to  happen ;  that  parties 
were  not  bound  to  obey  the  laws  unless 
they  were  represented.  A  great  deal  was 
said  about  the  People's  Charter.  Vincent 
said  a  great  deal  was  said  about  the  British 
soldiers,  and  Vincent  said  when  the  time 
for  resistance  arrived,  let  the  cry  be — 

"To  your  tents,  O  Israel!  and  then  with 
one  heart,  one  voice,  and  one  blow,  periah  the 
pririleged  orders  !  Death  to  the  aristocracy  I 
Up  with  the  people  and  the  government  they 
have  estoblisbed  1 " 

The  meeting  was  calculated  to  excite 
-alarm.  I  was  not  alarmed.  Towneend 
interrupted  Vincent,  and  said  they  were 
going  to  shoot  Vincent,  and  pointed  at  the 
c&ection  from  which  they  were  going  to 
fire.  No  firing  occurred.  Eduja/rds  was 
moving  about,  and  said  something  about 
his  pouce. 

Cross-examined  by  Boebnch. 

I  did  not  hear  Vincent  say  that  if  the 
meetings  were  illegally  put  down  the 
time  or  resistance  would  be  come.  I  had 
.a  stick  myself.  I  always  carry  a  good- 
sised  one.  I  had  dined,  and  had  taken 
three  or  four  glasses  of  wine.  The  words, 
'« To  your  tents,  0  Israel !"  are  from  the 
First  Book  of  Kings,  when  the  tribes  re- 
▼olted.(a)  I  have  looked  at  the  passage 
since,  as  it  struck  me.  Vincent  proposed 
that  they  should  treat  the  soldiers  kindly. 

Re-examined :  He  advised  that  they 
should  treat  the  soldiers  as  brothers,  and 
he  proposed  three  cheers  for  the  British 


soldiers. 
Henry  WiUiame,  surveyor,  of  Penton- 


(a)  1  Kings,  xii.  16. 


ville,  Newport,    deposed    to    seemg  the 
defendants  at  a  meeting  on  the  19th  of 
March,  27th  of  March,  18th  of  April,  and 
25th  of  April.      This  witness  also  said, 
I   heard    Vincent  speak  at    one    of  the 
meetings.    He  said  the  Charter  was  the 
only  remedy,  and  they  must  resort  to 
force  if  they  could  not  get  it  in  any  other 
way.    This  was  received  with  cheers.    I 
apprehended  danger  to  life  and  property. 
Cross-examined :  I  apprehended  dancer 
as  early  as  the  first  meeting.    I  attended 
the  meetings  for  the  protection  of  my 
property.    I  was  at  my  own  door.    I  live 
close  to    the    meetings.      I    heard  V%n' 
cent  at  every  meeting  tell  the  people  to 
keep  the  peace.    I  once  heard  the  phrase 
that  their  motto  ought  to  be  "  Peace,  law, 
and  order."    I  have  heard  it  urged  on  the 
people  not  to  ijogure  persons  or  property^ 
in  Newport  or  elsewhere.    1  considered  it 
likely  that  life  and  property  would  be  m 
danger  if  the  meetings  continued. 

Isaiah  Waterloo  NichoUon  Keyee :  1  am 
in  the  printing  office  of  the  Merlin  news- 
paper. 1  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
25th  of  March.  I  heard  Vincent  ad- 
dress the  meeting.  I  made  a  report  for 
the  Merlin.  Dickenson  said  that  if  the 
Chartists  were  attacked  they  would  bo 
justified  in  treating  those  who  attacked 
them  as  they  would  treat  a  mad  dog ;  and 
at  the  meeting  of  the  27th  of  March 
Vincent  said  that  every  hill  and  valley 
should  send  forth  its  army  in  the  event 
of  its  being  called  for  by  the  Convention. 
I  believe  he  asked  those  who  would  be 
prepared  to  hold  up  their  hands.  Ed- 
wards  did  so,  and  said,  '*  Here  ia  stuff. 
Many  others  held  up  their  hands.  I  at- 
tended a  meeting  on  the  18th  of  ApriL 
Vvncwt  spoke,  fie  said  England  was  a 
large  farm,  the  poor  labourers  on  which 
had  been  plundered.  He  said  the  plun- 
derers should  earn  their  bread  as  the  la- 
bourers did,  or  the  Chartists  would  throw 
them  over  the  hedge.  He  said  a  blow 
should  be  struck  in  England,  and  twenty- 
four  hours  would  decide  its  fete.  At  the 
meeting  on  the  following  day  I  heard  the 
expression  used  by  Vincent — 

"  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  1  and  then  with  one 
heart,  one  voice,  and  one  blow,  perish  the  pri- 
vileged orders  I  Death  to  the  aristoenoy,  and 
up  with  the  people  and  the  Govemnoent  they 
have  formed  I " 

On  the  25th  of  April  I  was  at  another 
meeting.  Vvncent  began  by  calling  the 
people  assembled  "  the  British  demo- 
cracy." 

Cross-examined  by  Boihuck, 

I  did  not  consider  myself  in  danger. 
At  one  of  the  meetings  someone,  on 
the  mayor's  name  being  mentioned,  said, 
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"  Choke  him/'  and  Vineeni  said,  "  Don't 
do  that ;  I  hope  to  convert  them  all." 

JommK  Johnttane:  I  am  a  commeroial 
trayeller.  I  reside  at  Liverpool.  On  the 
07th  of  April  I  called  on  Tounuend,  After 
bnsiiieBS  ne  asked  me  what  I  thoaght 
of  the  Chartists  in  Lancashire.  I  said  I 
pitied  them,  as  they  were  the  delnded 
victims  of  designing  knaves,  who  had  no 
character  or  property  to  lose,  but  who 
souffht  to  excite  the  people  to  rebellion 
in  me  hope  that  in  a  general  scramble 
they  shonld  get  somethmg.  I  asked  if 
they  had  manv  Chartists  about  Newport. 
He  said  they  nad  a  great  many,  and  that 
at  a  meeting  jost  held  they  had  beaten  or 
frightened  the  magistrates,  and  he  said 
he  was  the  treasurer  to  the  body.  I  said, 
.  in  a  careless  way,  that  if  we  had  been  in 
our  former  trade  we  might  have  turned 
it  to  a  pecuniary  profit.  He  inquired 
what  it  was,  and  I  said,  we  had  been  in 
the  trade  of  supplying  the  African  chiefs 
with  muskets,  matchets(a)  (a  sort  of  short 
sword  used  in  cutting  sugar  cane),  cut- 
lasses, and  pistols.  He  asked  the  prices, 
and  said  he  could  give  me  an  order,  and 
pay  cash  for  them,  as  he  was  treasurer  of 
the  body.  I  asked  to  what  extent  his 
order  would  go,  and  he  replied,  two  hun* 
dred  to  three  hundred  musKets,  five  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  cutlasses,  and  pistols 
in  proportion ;  and  he  added,  "  You  must 
findertake  the  delivery  at  Newport."  I 
then  said  very  seriously,  for  I  spoke  jocu- 
larly before,  that  we  would  not  supply 
arms  for  such  an  abominable  purpose. (&) 

Cross-examined  by  BoebuoJc. 

I  found  great  excitement  at  Fontypool> 
and  I  communicated  with  one  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  I  learnt  at  the  iron  works 
that  Vineeni,  EdwcmU,  and  Tawnaend 
had  been  there,  and  they  feared  a  revolt. 

Be-examined :  I  heard  that  commercial 
men  could  get  neither  money  nor  orders 
as  the  country  was  in  such  an  excited 
«tate  that  business  was  at  a  standstill.  It 
was  then  that  I  communicated  what  I 
heard  to  the  magistrates. 

fViUiam  Neeaham(o):  I  am  a  ma^s- 
trate.  I  had  sreat  difficulty  in  settrng 
special  constables.  At  several  of  the  iron 
works  the  men  all  refused. 

Aldebsoh,  B.  :  Did  you  indict  them  for 
refusing  P 

(a)  Spanish,  machete,  a  large  knife  smaUar 
thao  a  f word  and  larger  than  a  dagger. 

(6)  As  to  the  arming  of  the  Charti8tfl»  tee 
d«bate  in  the  House  of  CommoiWy  Hansard, 
3rd  tenet,  Pari.  Deb.  47, 1025. 

(c)  Mr.  Needham  was  terring  on  the  Grand 
Jury  at  thete  Atnset.  Indietmentt,  Oat  Coiin- 
tief,  No.  16. 


WUnei9 :  No,  my  Lord. 

Aldbrson,  B.  :  You  had  better  do  so,  if 
it  occurs  again,  (a) 

Edward  Harris,  saddler,  Newport:  I 
heard  Vincent,  at  one  of  the  meetings, 
say  that  the  mayor  was  a  nincompoop,  and 
his  partner  Mr.  Protheroe,  no  better ;  and 
they  were  the  greatest  enemies  to  the 
working  people.  The  crowd  shouted, 
•'They  are,  tney  are."  Vincent  further 
said  that  he  should  like  to  see  Mr.  PrO' 
theroe  hung  up  to  the  lamp-post,  and  he 
should  like  for  the  people  to  cut  him 
down,  and  he  would  name  the  place  for 
the  interment  of  his  carcase. 

Cross-examined  by  Boebiieh. 

I  am  sure  that  Vincent  did  not  |ay,  in 
my  hearing,  that  the  mayor  and  his  part- 
ner and  such  as  they  were,  mistook  the 
Chartists  for  persons  who  would  hang 
people  to  the  lamp-post.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  he  said  that  he  should  like  to 
see  Mr.  Protheroe  hung  up  to  the  lamp- 
post. I  did  not  run  away  in  horror. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  cheering  at  the 
last  sentence.  I  believe  this  was  on  the 
25th  of  March. 

Edwoffd  Ka/rnea :  I  reside  at  Newport. 
My  father  and  Tawneefid  talked  of  the 
Chartists.  The  latter  said  the  Chartists 
were  so  powerful  in  Newport  that  they 
could  pull  down  the  house  of  anyone 
who  opposed  them  in  an  hour  or  half  an 
hour. 

Dcmd  Jcnee, — Examined  by  Seijeant 
Ta^fov/rd. 

Do  you  live  at  Pontypool  ? — ^Yes. 

How  far  is  Pontypool  from  Newport  P— 
Between  nine  and  ten  miles. 

Do  you  know  the  defendant  Vincent? 
—Yes. 

Do  you  know  Edvfordi  also  P— Yes. 

Eo^>nch:  My  Lord,  I  understand  my 
friend  to  be  about  to  prove  the  defendant 
to  have  been  at  Pontypool  on  a  certain 
occasion.  I  submit  tliat  that  can  hardly 
be  given  in  evidence  upon  this  indictment. 
If  my  friends  are  entitled  to  go  to  Ponty- 
pool they  may  go  to  Q-loucester,  to  Da 


(a)  See  1  ft  S  Will.  4.  c.  41.  s.  1 ;  Sex  v. 
Pmney  above ;  Bex  v.  Bower,  1  B.  &  C.  587  ; 
Rex  y.  XofM,  SStr.  920;  Bex  r.  Chappie,  8 
Camp.  91 ;  BexY.  Genge,  Cowp.  13;  Bex  v. 
derke,  1  Keb.  983,  at  to  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  oAce;  Bex  7.  Harpur,  5  Mod.  96; 
Fletcher  v.  Ingram,  5  Mod.  127.  But  a  person 
in  not  liable  usdew  he  be  retident ;  Bex  v.  Ad- 
lard,  4  B.  &  C.  772 ;  S.C.  7  D.  &  R.  840;  tee 
Bex  V.  Mosley,  8  A.  &  B.  488 ;  S.C.  5  N.  ft 
M.  261.  At  to  refuting  to  take  the  oath,  tee 
alto  Bex  v.  Brain,  8  B.  ft  Ad.  614. 

LL  2 
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yue8,(a)  and  to  Yorkshire.  I  am  aware  of 
the  difficulty  under  which  I  am  placed  by 
a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Ba/yley*s.{h) 

AXDEBSOK,  B. :  Tes,  the  same  point  arose 
in  that  case. 

Boebuch:  It  did,  my  Lord,  and  I  am 
aware  how  it  was  decided;  but  still  I 
hope  yonr  Lordship  may  be  induced  to 
take  another  view  of  the  matter. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  It  is  rather  too  much 
to  ask  me  to  oyermle  a  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Bayley*8,  confirmed  afterwards  by 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  besides  which, 
I  take  the  rule  to  be  a  sound  one  into  the 
bargain,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  hare 
any  discretion  upon  the  subject.  It  will 
be  verjr  proper  for  tou  to  observe  upon  it 
to  the  jury,  but  I  think  I  have  no  aiscre* 
tion.  I  shall  not,  however,  admit  any 
overt  act  after  the  25th  of  April,  for  that 
is  the  day  on  which  you  finally  end. 

TcUfowrd:  We  are  going  to  show  the 
first  introduction  of  Vincent,  my  Lord. 

You  say  you  live  at  Pontypool;  were 
you  there  on  the  Ist  of  January  in  the 
present  year  P — ^I  was. 

Did  you  see  anything  of  Vincent  and 
Bdwa/rds  on  that  day  P— I  saw  them  several 
times. 

Where  did  you  see  them  first  P— At 
Pontypool  at  the  head  of  a  procession  with 
a  band. 

Was  there  a  gentleman  named  Froet 
there  P— There  was. 

Did  you  attend  the  meeting  P— I  did. 

About  how  many  persons  were  present  P 
—I  should  think  from  seven  hundred  to  a 
thousand. 

Who  took  the  chair  on  that  occasion  P — 
JEdwa/rde  was  proposed  and  seconded  to 
the  chair. 

Upon  taking  the  chair  did  he  make  any 
address  to  the  meeting  P — He  did.  He 
explained  what  the  Charter  was,  and  he 
explained  to  them  what  were  the  five 
pomts. 

What  were  those  five  points  P — ^Uni- 
versal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual 
Parliaments,  no  property  qualification  of 
members,  and  payment  of  members. 

By  their  constituents  or  by  the  State  P 
«-By  their  constituents. 

Who  introduced  Vincent  to  the  meet- 
ing ?^Edu>an-d8, 

Did  he  say  who  he  was  or  from  whence 
he  came  P— I  believe  he  did.  He  said  he 
was  a  friend  of  the  working  classes. 

Did  he  make  any  gesture  P— He  said 
the  people  were  determined  to  have  the 


(a)  There  was  a  Chartift  riot  at  Deyives  on 
Easter  Monday,  April  1, 1839,  at  which  Yin- 
eent  had  been  present.  See  Ann.  Beg.  1889, 
Chronicle  49. 

(6)  See  Rex  v.  Hunt  and  .othen,  1  St  Tr. 
N.S.  17S. 


Charter,  and  that  he  had  a  starong  arm  to 
help  them  with. 

Talfowrd:  Mj  Lord,  I  have  no  doubt 
about  this  bemg  evidence;  but  there 
beinff  another  charge  against  these  two 
gentlemen,  I  feel  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  not  to  proceed  further  upon  this 
part  of  the  case. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  Otherwise  you  would  be 
able  to  give  evidence  accumulatively  in 
each  case ;  conspiracy  is  a  very  large  net 

TcUfowrd:  As  far  as  I  have  gone  I  do 
not  think  I  have  done  wrong. 

Aldebsoh,  B.  :  I  always  feel  great  diffi- 
culty  in  knowing  where  evidence  ends  in 
conspiracy,  because  I  do  not  know  what 
other  people  may  consider  as  proof  of 
agreement.  I  must  leave  myself  in  yonr 
hands.  Brother  TcUfourd,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  exercise  a  vezy  sound  dia- 
oretion. 

Talfowrd :  Then,  my  Lord,  I  will  take 
upon  myself  not  to  enter  into  this  part  of 
the  case. 

Aldebsoh,  B.  :  If  you  were  to  ask  my 
opinion,  I  should  say  you  had  done  quite 
right. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  case  for  the 
prosecution,  Boebuch,  for  the  defendants, 
asked  that  a  witness,  whose  name  was  on 
the  back  of  the  indictment,  might  be 
called,  that  he  might  cross-examine  him 

Talfowrd  :  This  is  not  a  case  of  felony. 

Aldebson,  B.  :  The  calling  of  a  witness 
whose  name  is  on  the  back  of  the  indict- 
ment, for  the  other  side  to  cross-examine 
him,  is  by  no  means  of  course.  It  is  dis- 
cretionarv  even  in  felony,  but  it  is  a  dis- 
cretion always  exercised,  and  I  think  it 
msy  well  be  exercised  in  misdemeanor,  (a) 

Talfourd :  I  shall  make  no  objection. 

The  witness  was  called,  but  did  not 
answer,  and  it  was  stated  that  he  was  not 
in  Monmouth. 

Defence. 

Boebuch :  May  it  please  your  Lordahipp 
Rentlemen  of  the  jury,  when  my  learned 
niend  opened  this  indictment  I  must  say 
I  felt  a  great  deal  more  anxiety  than  1 
feel  now  that  his  case  has  closed.  He 
told  us  at  once,  with  that  candour  and 
kindness  for  which  he  is  eminently  dis- 
tinguished, that  this  was  a  Gk>vemment 
prosecution,  and  though  he  did  say,  and 
1  felt  the  fcdl  force  of  his  statement,  that 
he  did  not  mention  that  fact  for  the  pur- 


(a)  See  B,  v.  Simmonds,  1  C.  &  F.  84  ;  Ji.  t. 
Beezley,  4  C.  &  P.  S20;  B.  v.  BuU^  9  C.  &  P. 
8S ;  B,  V.  Woodhead,  2  C.  &  K.  590 ;  /?.  t. 
Cassidu,  1  F.  &  F.  79 ;  B.  v.  Thompson,  IS 
Cox,  C.C.  181;  Taylor  on  Evidenoe,  S,  t. 
1480 ;  Bosooe  on  Criminal  Eridenoe^  11th  ed^ 
p.  189. 
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peso  of  exciting  any  prejudice  against  my 
clients,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  the  full  effect  that  such  a  declara- 
tion might  haye,  you  must  nevertheless 
be  perfectly  aware  that  a  Government 
prosecution  carries  along  with  it  a  certain 
degree  of  solemnity  and  power  which 
does  not  belong  to  a  private  accusation. 
But  I  am,  I  must  say,  singularly  well 
pleased  to  discover  at  the  outset  that  this 
IS  a  Q-ovemment  prosecution ;  and  before 
I  have  done,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  can 
draw  for  you  a  picture  of  that  Govern- 
ment which  will  not  induce  you  to  lend  to 
their  accusation  any  indirect  force.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  beg  you  at  the  outset  clearly 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  charges 
which  are  made  against  these  defendants. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  they  are  multitu- 
dinous; but  I  will  take  the  first,  which 
is  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  My  clients  are 
charged  with  conspiring  together  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  discontent  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  Government  into 
disrepute,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  that 
Government,  and  for  the  jjurpose  ^o  of 
breaking  the  peace.  That  is  the  thing  of 
which  they  are  accused.  That  is  the 
thing  for  which  they  are  alleged  to  have 
conspired  together ;  and  then  certain  acts 
are  laid  before  you  from  which  you  are  to 
conclude  that  such  was  their  intention. 
They  are,  first  of  all,  charged  with  con- 
spiring together  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
taining a  particular  end,  and  then  you 
are  told  that  certain  things  were  done  b^ 
them  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their 
intention ;  and  the  things  that  were  done 
b^  them  are  the  things  to  which  I  should 
wish  you  now  to  direct  yonr  attention. 
The  things  that  were  done  were  the  calling 
of  meetings,  and  at  those  meetings  making 
use  of  certain  expressions.  Now  the 
things  that  I  am  going  to  assert  to  you 
are  these,  first,  that  the  object  which  they  ; 
had  really  in  view  when  they  did  meet  | 
together,  and  when  they  did  unite  their  j 
eflbrts  to  attain  one  common  object  was  a  | 
perfectly  legal  one,  a  perfectly  defensible  | 
one,  and  in  many  good  men's  minds  a  ' 
highly  beneficial  one.  And  I  shall  also  | 
endeavour  to  make  you  believe,  because  I  | 
think  you  ought  to  believe  it  upon  the  ' 
evidence,  that  the  means  which  they  took 
to  obtain  this  their  legal  end  were  also 
legal.  But  while  I  say  this,  gentlemen, 
do  not  for  a  moment  fancy  that  I  am 
come  here  to  justify  all  the  indiscreet 
propositions  which  men  make.  I  wish 
you,  however,  thoroaghly  and  completely 
to  understand  the  state  at  present  of  this 
country  as  regards  public  opinion,  the 
ordinary  habit  which  men  have  now  sanc- 
tioned by  the  highest  possible  authority 
of  meeting  in  these  large  numbers ;  and 
then  when  you  have  got  that  clearly  be- 


fore you,  to  determine  whether  this  is 
not  one  of  those  ordinary  meetings  to 
which  we  have  been  now  accustom^  for 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Now,  I  shall, 
I  say,  endeavour  to  show  to  you  that  here 
there  was  no  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  overturning  the  Government,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  a  breach  of 
the  peace ;  but  that  there  was  an  unity  of 
purpose  and  a  going  forward,  if  you  like, 
for  a  good  end^I  am  bold  enough  to  say 
it  at  once ;  the  end  of  obtaining  what 
thej  call  their  Charter.  That  is  the  end 
which  they  had  in  view,  and  the  means 
which  they  took  to  obtain  that  end  are 
those  I  am  about  to  state  to  you  and  to 
justify.  When  I  say  that  the  Charter  is  a 
good  end,  do  not  suppose  I  am  mixing 
myself  up  with  any  opinions  whatever, 
for,  though  it  has  been  attempted  to  de- 
prive us  of  the  fflorious  privilege  which 
we  have  of  defending  all  men,  no  matter 
of  what  they  may  be  accuyd,  and  of  thus 
lending  to  each  man  that  security  which 
the  law  ought  to  lend:  though  there  has 
been  an  attempt  made,  and  in  high  places, 
too,  to  affix  on  the  advocate  the  opinions 
of  those  he  defends,  yet  I  shall  most 
boldly  come  forward  to  justify  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  defendants,  well  know- 
ing that  you  and  my  country  will  think  I 
am  strictly  performing  my  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  English  bar. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  object  which  these 
men  had  in  view  was  their  Charter.  The 
means  which  they  took  to  obtain  their 
Charter  was  to  get  so  large  a  number  of 
names  attached  to  what  they  call  their 
National  Petition  as  to  make  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  feel  that  that  pe- 
tition was  worthy  of  deep  consideration, 
and  that  from  its  numbers  it  deserved 
respect,  and  they  have  attained  that  ob- 
ject. Their  National  Petition  has  been 
presented.(a)  The  Charter  has  been  asked 
for  from  the  Parliament  of  ISngland,  and 
though  the  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  has 
not  thonght  fit  to  grant  the  request  which 
was  made  to  it,  every  man,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  in  that  august  assembly  de- 
clared that  from  the  very  numbers  of  sig- 
natures which  had  been  obtained  the  peti- 
tion was  deserving  of  all  consideration  and 
respect.  And,  therefore,  you  clearly  see 
that  these  men  have  been  justified,  and 
are  justified,  in  seeking  to  obtain  the  end 
they  have  in  view.  And  yet  their  petition 
has  been  turned  against  them,  and  has 
been  made  a  means  of  accusation  here  as 


(a)  The  National  Petition,  alleged  to  have 
been  signed  by  1,200,000  persons,  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  ^r.  Attwood  on 
the  14th  June.  See  Annual  Register,  1839, 
p.  804 ;  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  drd  series,  48, 2S2 ; 
Com.  Joura.  94,  389. 
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if  they  were  about  to  overawe  and  temfy 
the  Legislature;    thus  converting   what 
was  intended  to  obtain  the  respect  of  the 
Legislature  into  a  means  of  overawing 
them.     But,  gentlemen,  from  whom  does 
this  accusation  come  P    I  have  it  from  my 
learned  friend  that  it  comes   from    the 
present  Administration ;  men  who  of  all 
others  ought  not  to  have  brought  it ;  men 
who  of  all  others  have  taught  the  people 
tiiat  this  was  the  way  to  obtain  their  ends, 
and  now  when  some  of  them  go  one  step 
beyond  what   that  Government  desires, 
and  ask  for  a  modification  of  that  which 
those  very  arts  and  those   very  means 
have  attained,  because  their  peace  and 
comfort  and  their  places  are  concerned, 
bring  this  accusation  against  my  unfortu- 
nate clients.     It  is   true—you  know  it, 
and  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  Court  who 
does   not— I  appeal   to  all   my    learned 
friends  and  one  particularly  who  is  in 
Parliament.     !^ave  we  not  all  seen  the 
thing  P    Have  we  not  all  been  part  and 
parcel  in  the  thing?    We  all  know  that 
the   greatest  names  have  been   brought 
forward  to  sanction  these  proceedings  by 
large  meetings ;  and  there  is  not  a  large 
town  in  Great  Britain  that  has  not  had 
its  rest  and  peace  disturbed  in  this  wav 
by  Beform  meetings.    You  cannot  teach 
them  to-day  and  unteach  them  to-morrow. 
If  in  1832  you  made  them  believe  you 
could  obtain  Parliamentary  Reform    by 
petitions  coming  from  such  an  assemblv, 
can  you  wonder  that  in  1839  they  should 
seek  to  obtain  their  charter  by  the  same 
means?    You  are  called  onto  ask  your- 
selves this  question :  Are  these  meetings  at 
all  different  in  their  character  from  those 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  for 
80  many  years  P  and  is  the  rhodomontade 
language,  of  which  you  have  heard  some 
specimens  to-day  in  that  box,  at  all  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  you  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  hearing,  and  which  has  been 
daily  sanctioned  by  this  very  Government  P 
At  this  very  moment  there  is  a  man  upon 
whose  breath  the  stability  of  this  present 
Ministry  rests,(a)  and  who  has  every  day 
of  his  life  been  ten  times  more  guilty 
than    my    clients    have    been;    a   man 
whose  breath  has  been  agitation,  who  has 
preached  up  resistance  to  all  law  to  obtain 
what  he    calls,    "Justice    for    Ireland." 
And  yet  this  man  is  the  favourite  of  the 
Whig   Administration,  while    my  client 
here,  because  be  does  not  happen  to  have 
a  long  tail  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
now  brought  before  you  charged  with  a 
misdemeanor,  and  his  liberty  endangered 
by  these  proceedings.    You  smile,  gentle- 
men, when  I  talk  about  a  **  tail,"  but  this 


(o)  O'Connell. 


prosecution  being  now  acknowledged  by 
the   Government  imposes  upon  you  the^ 
duty    of   inquiring    into  these    proceed- 
ings.    It   is  for  you  to  ask  yourselves 
whether  the   speeches   now  before  you, 
and  which  have  been  sworn  to  in  that 
box,    in    the     slightest     degree     differ 
from    those    which    have    been   familiar 
to  us  all,  or  whether,  if  they  do  differ 
from  them,  the  difference  does  not  con- 
sist  in  the  mildness  of  their  character  as 
compared  with  those  which  are  daily  sanc- 
tioned by  the  same  Government  acrosfr 
the  Irish  Channel.    You  will  see  why  I 
put  this  to  you.    A  man  like  my  client, 
Vincent,  or  any  of  the  other  defendants,, 
seeing  these  things  daily  take  place,  seeing 
them    sanctioned   by  Parliament,  secdog. 
them  sanctioned  by  the  Ministers,  says, 
"What  is  law  in  Ireland  is  law  in  Eng- 
land " ;  or,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  **  What 
is  sauoe  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the- 
gander."    If  Mr.   O'ConneU  can  call  to- 
gether  five  hundred  thousand  fighting  men 
and  the  next  day  dine    with    the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  Her  Majesty's  Minister,  surely 
my  client  may  go  down  to  Newport,  and 
say  two  or  three  things  which  he  might 
have  left  unsaid,  without  having  a  prose- 
cution instituted  against  him  under  the* 
sanction  of  that  very  Government.    But 
we  may  have  large  meetings,  we  may 
obtain  a  large  number  of  signatures  to  our 
petition,  we  do  not  say  a  word  about  men, 
we  do  indeed  say  something  about  our 
being  over-taxed,  and  some  one  was  fool- 
ish enough  to  follow  Lord  FiizmUiam*8 
example  and  say  he  would  not  pay  taxes. 
If  all  that  has  been  done  in  Ireland,  al- 
though my  Lord  probably,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  judicial  functions,  will  tell  you  it  i& 
no  justification  to  us,  that  it  is  not  a  legal 
justification,  that  it  does  not  bring  my^ 
clients  without  the  grasping  fingers  of  the 
law,  yet  in  morals  it  does  amount  to  a 
justification. 

And  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  it  a 
justification  in  law  also.  Was  there  any 
danger?  None  whatever.  My  friend 
acknowledged  it.  In  the  commence- 
ment he  said  there  was  no  danger  of  a 
breach  of  the  peace  immediately ;  but 
he  said  there  was  danger  that  at  some 
time  hereafter  an  intention  would  be  shown 
to  overawe  the  Government.  Every  one 
of  the  witnesses  has  said  that  there  was 
no  outbreak  or  breach  of  the  peace  com- 
mitted ;  and  although  one  or  two  persona 
spoke  to  some  alarm  being  felt,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  there  was  not  the  slightest  differ- 
ence between  the  character  of  these  meet- 
ings and  of  those  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1832.  They  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter ;  noisy  and  foolish  as  public  meet- 
ings are,  as  I  know  to  my  sorrow,  for  I 
have  attended  a  great  number,  and  haTe 
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been  art  and  part  in  making  as  much  noise 
at  those  unfortunate  meetings  as  anybDdj 
else.    Bat  this  is  a  neoessary  eyil,  and  if 
yon  are  to  have  the  forms  of  our  present 
constitution,  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to 
get  out  of  it.     The  people  are  told,  and 
clearly  enough,  that  the  only  way  except 
through  their  representatives  of  express- 
ing their  opinions  is  by  thus  vividly  pour- 
traying  what  public  opinion  is.    It  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  beauties  of  the  English 
Constitution  that  we  should  be  able  to 
come  forward  and  state  our  grievances ;  so 
that,  although  we  have  a  Parliament,  that 
does  not  represent  everybody,  vet  it  shall 
have  so  vivid  a  perception  of  what  the 
people  feel  through  public  meetings,  that 
we  shall  obtain  all  the  ends  Uiat  could  be 
attained  even  supposing  every  one  of  us 
was  represented.    If  I  have  any  anxiety 
in  this  bnsiness  it  is  because  you  and  I  are 
at  this  moment  in  jeopardy  of  losing  one 
of  the  greatest  securities  we  have  for  the 
good  government  of  this  country.    I  wish 
you  to  understand  that  the  object  which 
these  parties  had  in  view  was  their  five 
points,  or  even  six,  for  my  friend  left  out 
one  which    I   will   supply  immediately. 
They  did  seek,  they  do  seek,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  will  continue  to  seek,  for 
what  they  call  universal  suffrage,  which 
is  not  in  fact  universal;  for  the  ballot, 
for  which  I  daresay  my  friend  has  voted ; 
for  annual  Parliaments,  for  which  I  am 
sorry  to  say  my  friend  has  not  voted,  for 
doing  away  with  the  property  qualifioa- 
tion,  and  for  the  payment  of  members. 
Now  as  to  that  part  of  the  claim  made  by 
those  who  advocate  the  principles  of  the 
Charter,  I  was    really  surprised  at  the 
observation  of  my  friend.     It  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  usual  candour  and  jus- 
tice, for  he  must  have  known  at  this  very 
moment  in  six  and  twenty  great  sovereign 
and  independent    States   and  one  great 
general  Confedei*acy  every  man  who  goes 
to  Parliament  is  paid  for  every  day  that 
he  attends  in  Parliament.    I  now  speak 
of  the  Qnited  States  of  America.     Why, 
then,  should  it  be  thrown  in  the  teeth  of 
these  humble  men  that  they  are  seeking 
for  plunder  when  they  are  simply  seeking 
to  establish  in  this  country  (whether  wisely 
or  not  I  do  not  inquire)  that  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  names  of  Waaihington 
and  FrankUn,  for  if  they  are  charged  with 
avarice  and  a  desire  for  money,  so  also 
ought  those  great  luminaries  of  tibe  world 
to  have  been  P    But  they  saythey  wish  for 
no  property  qualification.    Why  that  hap- 
pens at  this  moment  in  the  learned  Univer- 
sities which  send  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  so  that  there  is  for  all  these  things 
a  certain  degree  of  sanction,  and  though 
they  are  not  in  themselves  very  terrifying, 
but  are  plain,  simple,  and  perfectly  legal 


objects,  you  are  told  that  they  meant  to 
bring  the  Government  of  the  country  into 
contempt.    Now  if  by  the  Grovemment  is 
meant  the  present  Ministry,  I  am  one  of 
the  most  offending  men  alive,  for  I  do 
most  sincerely  wish  to  bring  them  into 
the  contempt  of  the  people  of  England, 
because  I  believe  them  richly  to  deserve 
it;  and  will  anybody  make  my  saying  bo 
the  foundation  of  a  charge  against  meP 
But  they  say  we  do  not  mean  the  Qovern- 
ment ;  we  mean,  says  one  of  the  witnesses, 
the  system  of  government.    And  so  we  do 
want  to  bring  the  system  of  government 
into  contempt;  and  whyP     Why  because 
we  want  to  change  it.    Why  every  day 
brings  change  with  it :  and  in  1832  there* 
was  a  much  greater  change  successfully 
OTopounded  and  carried  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.   It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the* 
object  which  these  parties  profess  to  have  is 
not  an  indefensible,  but  a  legitimate,  one. 
Now  I  have  said  that  the  object  which 
they  have  in  view  is  a  le^l  one;   and 
I  think   you    must   be   satisfied  that    I 
am  right  in   that.     Then  what    are  the 
means   by   which    they   seek  to    attain 
their  endP    The  means  are  large  meet- 
ings of  the  working  classes.    Now  I  most 
fully  concur  in  the  observation  which  my 
friend  made  about  the  evil  likely  to  arise 
from  what  are  called  working  men's  asso- 
ciations.   No  man  mora  deeply  laments 
than  I  do  the  fact  that  in  England  there 
should  be  a  separation  of  any  portion  of 
the  inhabitants.    I  believe  that  all  classes 
of  people  in  this  country  have  one  common 
interest,   and  that  that  interest  is  best 
secured  by  a  good  Government  and  by 
everybody  having  the  produce  of  his  own 
labour.   It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  obtain 
such  an  end,  and  I  am  about  to  show  that 
the  means  by  which  we  have  sought  to- 
obtain  it  are  perfectly  legal  also.     *'  Now 
an  unlawful  assembly,"  says  my  learned 
friend,  quoting  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley,{a)  **  is  one  which  is  gathered  to- 
gether in  such  a  manner  as  is  likely  to 
create  terror  and  alarm  either  from  its  num- 
bers, from  the  manner  of  its  assembly,  or 
from  any  other  peculiarity  about  it.**    But 
that  terror  and  alarm  is  not  the  terror 
and  alarm  such  as  a  weak-minded  woman 
might  feel.   It  is  not  the  sort  of  alarm  that 
a  child  might  entertain.     But  it  is  the 
alarm  which  sober  and  well-judging  men^ 
accustomed  to  the  practical  business  of 
life,  might  entertain,  taking    into  con- 
sideration all  the  circumstances  of   the 
case.    Now  suppose  you  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  m  the  town  of  Newport, 
and  that  you  had  seen  all  those  meetings 
which  you  must  have  seen  if  you  hav^e 
lived  in  England  or  Wales  since  18d0--very 


(a)  See  Bex  v.  Hunt,  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  4d4. 
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large  meetings  of  the  people  called  to- 
gether for  a  yarieW  of  parpoees.  For 
example,  you  have  had  people  called  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  adopting  mea- 
soreB  wil^  a  Tiew  to  procure  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  blacks ;  people  called  together 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  M^ainst  the 
poor  law;  people  called  together  to  peti- 
tion for  a  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Why 
there  is  not  a  single  thing  in  the  whole 
business  of  life  that  there  is  not  some  busy 
person  gets  up  a  meeting  for ;  and  if  he 
can  get  a  sufficient  number  together  he 
always  has  it  in  the  open  air,  and  when  he 
cannot  get  a  sufficient  number  he  has  it 
in  a  small  room,  and  states  it  to  be  "ex- 
ceedingly respectable."  Now  did  anything 
happen  at  these  meetings  different  from 
that  which  I  have  stated?  A  meeting 
takes  place  on  the  19tih  of  March.  People 
walk  together.  One  man  says  they  were 
*' mars^Bklled'';  another  says  they  were 
"banded  together";  another  says  they 
were  **  linked  arm-in-arm."  Now  is  there 
any  harm  in  that?  Do  not  all  of  us,  when 
we  walk  through  the  streets,  walk  arm-in- 
arm P  It  is  the  oest  way  of  getting  through 
a.  crowded  street ;  and  I  myself  saw  the 
streets  of  London  actually  blocked  up  from 
Copenhagen  Fields  right  across  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  past  the  Home  Office,  and 
into  Lambeth,  by  a  large  meeting  I  think 
of  the  working  classes.  They  passed  by 
and  gave  to  Lord  Mdboume,  the  present 
Premier,  a  petition  which  he  received 
from  them  with  reference  to  the  Dorches- 
ter labourers,  (a)  Therefore,  there  is  not 
a  matter  that  you  do  not  have  a  meeting 
for;  and  people  gather  together  just  as 
every  benefit  club  in  this  town  and  evenr 
other  in  the  country  do.  So  that  I  think 
we  may  put  by  that  talk  about  marshal- 
ling the  people.  Then  it  is  said  that  some 
of  the  people  carried  walking  sticks,  and 
one  of  the  witnesses  said  that  he  himself 
carried  a  short  one.  I  wish  I  had  mv 
own  in  Court  at  this  moment,  and  I  think 
you  would  say  it  was  a  pretty  large  one 
for  such  a  little  man  to  carr^.  Then  says 
the  witness,  there  was  not  simply  a  large 
number  of  people,  but  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  cheering  and  hooting  and  hissing 
to  boot.  Are  we  to  be  hooted  and  hissed 
out  of  our  liberty,  because  people  pre- 
sent at  a  meeting  choose  to  Mss  or  do 
any  other  foolish  thing?  For  I  think 
they  are  foolish.  Then  it  is  said  there 
was  violent  language  also  used  by  cer- 
tain parties,  and  from  that  language  it 
has  been  sought  to  make  you  believe  that 
the  object  of  these  people  was,  if  their 
demands  were  not  granted,  to  take  that 


(a)  See  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  William  the 
Fourth,  2,  82;  Ann.  Beg.  1834,  Chronicle  58; 
Rex.  v.  Lovelau  below.  Appendix  A 


by  force  which  was  not  granted  to  their 
peaceful  desires.  That  is  the  real  point 
of  this  accusation.  One  of  the  witnesses 
said  that  Hewry  Vincent  stated  some* 
thing  out  of  Faiey'a  Moral  and  Political 
PhiloBophy.(a)  Now  I  recollect  the  pas- 
sage perfectly  well.  It  is  a  very  powerful 
one,  and  the  only  unfairness  that  I  can 
see  about  the  matter  was  Mr.  Vinoemi  or 
anybody  else  reading  only  the  first  part  of 
it.  The  object  on  the  writer  was  to  show 
the  advantages  of  property,  and  he  put  at 
first  in  a  strong  way  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  question,  aad  lest  there  should  be  ai^ 
mistake  about  it  I  will  just  read  it.  It 
is  Book  3,  title  '*  Belative  Duties."  The 
passage  is  in  these  words : — 

"  If  vou  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a 
field  of  com,  and  if  (instead  of  ea<Si  picking 
where  and  what  it  liked,  taking  jost  as  much  as 
it  wanted  and  no  more)  you  shonld  see  ninety- 
nine  of  them  gathering  aU  they  got  into  a  heap, 
reserving  nothing  for  themselves  bat  the  chaSs 
and  the  refuse ;  keeping  this  heap  for  one  and 
that  the  weakest, 'perhaps  worst  pigeon  of  the 
flock ;  sitting  round  and  looking  on  all  the  win- 
ter, whilst  this  one  was  devonrin^,  throwing 
about,  and  wasting  it ;  and  if  a  piffeon»  more 
hardy  or  hungry  than  the  rest,  touched  a  grain 
of  the  hoard  all  the  others  instantly  flying  upon 
it  and  tearing  it  to  pieces ;  if  you  should  see 
this,  you  would  see  nothing  more  than  what  is 
every  day  practised  and  established  among  men. 
Among  men  you  see  the  ninety  and  nine  toiling 
and  scraping  together  a  heap  of  superfluities 
for  one  (and  this  one,  too,  oftentimes  the 
feeblest  and  worst  of  the  whole  set — ^a  child,  a 
woman,  a  madman,  or  a  fool)  ;  getting  nothing 
for  themselves  all  the  while  but  a  little  of 
the  coarsest  of  the  provision  which  their  own 
industry  produces ;  looking  quietly  on  while, 
while  diey  see  the  fruits  of  all  their  laboor 
spent  or  spoiled,  and  if  one  of  the  number  take 
or  touch  a  particle  of  the  hoard,  the  others  join- 
ing against  him,  and  hanging  him  for  the  theft." 

That  is  Archdeacon  Foley ^  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  work  on 
morals  is  taught  in  our  universities,  and 
who  has  himself  pat  this  very  strong  case 
against  the  existence  of  property  which 
he  takes  pains  afterwards  to  prove,  in 
spite  of  all  those  evils  which  cannot  be 
denied,  is  an  advantage  to  the  community 
at  large.  Now  what  does  my  client  say? 
He  says  that  there  is  a  certain  number 
who  feed  upon  the  labours  of  others,  and 
he  calls  them  the  idle  classes,  and  talks 
about  the  aristocracy  (whether  wisely  or 
not  it  is  not  for  me  to  say).  But  at  this 
time  of  day  shall  it  be  said  that  because  a 
man  says  the  aristocracy  are  idle  and  mis- 
chievous, therefore  he  commits  a  breach 
of  the  peace  and  ought  to  be  punished  ? 
Why  I  have  with  my  own  ears  heard 

(a)  Bk.  3,  part  1,  chap.  1. 
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people  get  np  and  say — a^e,  and  Drint  it, 
and  put  their  names  to  it  too,  tnat  the 
House  of  Lords  is  a  nuisance,  and  yet 
nobody  ever  thought  of  charging  such 
persons  with  a  misdemeanor.  It  was  left, 
as  all  such  things  should  be  left,  to  the 
good  sense  of  our  countrymen  to  deter- 
mine the  yalue  of  such  propositions.  That 
is  the  right  way  of  testing  them.  That  is 
the  nroper  moae  of  treatmg  such  persons 
as  tnese,  and  not  a  State  prosecution. 
Then  it  is  alleged  that,  supposing  I  get 
oyer  that  difficiuty,  other  and  worse  things 
haye  been  said.  I  think  that  Vincent  was 
pretty  much  the  sole  speaker  on  these 
oeoaaions,  and  that  all  the  other  persons 
are  dragged  into  the  conspiracy  because 
they  were  sitting  by  while  Vincent  was 
indiscreet  enough  to  make  use  of  certain 
expressions. 

Now  let  us  run  rapidly  through  all 
these  yarious  statements  and  see  what 
they  amount  to.  Why  I  think  they 
aonount  to  this:  That  parties  ^o  to  the 
meetings  yery  much  prejudiced  and 
prepossessed  against  the  Chartists,  and 
they  seize  on  isolated  phrases,  and  make 
them  the  groundwork  of  their  accusation, 
leaying  out  all  the  aualifying  clauses 
which  would  give  to  the  speeches  their 
true  colour.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  I  were 
to  serye  my  friend  in  that  way,  and  were 
to  select  some  of  the  yery  eloquent  things 
which  he  has  written  and  published,(a)  and 
take  them  without  the  context,  I  could 
show  you  some  yery  democratic  speeches, 
I  could  bring  forward  one  yery  powerful 
and  republican  speech  which  he  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  Republican.  If,  how- 
ever, I  were  to  do  so  I  should  be  doing 
my  friend  a  yery  great  injustice,  because 
it  is  not  by  isolated  passages,  but  by  the 
whole  context  of  a  book,  or  of  a  speech, 
that  you  are  to  judge  of  its  tendency. 
Now,  how  is  Vincent  proyed  to  haye 
acted  throughout  P  He  is  proyed  to  haye 
recommended  peace  and  order  from  first 
to  last.  He  is  proved  to  have  used  eyery 
effort  to  induce  the  people  not  to  break 
the  peace,  and  he  is  proved  to  haye  told 
^em  that,  if  they  hoped  to  obtain  the 
changes  which  they  sought,  they  must  be 
obtained  by  law  and  peace  and  order. 
Bat,  says  somebody,  it  is  all  yery  well  to 
put  these  phrases  forward  as  a  sort  of 
safeguard  for  himself,  and  under  the  shield 
of  that  general  proposition  to  put  for- 
ward dangerous  assertions,  just  as  we  have 
heard  of  the  old  story  of  the  Irishman 
who  said  to  his  friends,  ''  Tou  see  that 
man  yonder  P  Now  be  peaceable,  my  boys, 
and  do  not  put  him  under  the  pump  *' ; 


(a)  Sezjeaot  Talfbnrd  was  the  author  of 
*•  Ion,  a  Tngedj,**  and  other  works.  See  Fots, 
Jodgesy  9,  S78. 


thus  putting  it  into  their  heads  to  do  that 
which  before  had  never  occurred  to  them. 
Now  that  is  a  broad  and  yery  homely  way 
of  stating  it,  and  I  put  it  thus  strongly 
because  I  am  going  to  answer  it.    There 
you  see  at  once  that  the  intention  of  the 
party  was  to  guard  himself,  and  yet  to 
obtam  a  sinister  end.    But  do  you  believe 
that  Vincent  would  come  down  to  New- 
port, and  make  it  always  the  burthen  of 
nis  song  that  there  must  be  peace  and 
order,  and  that  all  their  intents  and  pur- 
poses could  only  be  obtained  by  legal  and 
peaceable  means,  if  his  object  was  to  break 
the  peace  and  to  produce  disorder  P    If  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  made 
use  of  expressions  which  he  would  not 
luiye  given  utterance  to  if  he  had  had 
time  for  reflection,  ought  he  to  be  charged 
with  a  desire  to  break  the  peace  when  his 
constant  endeayour  was  to  preserye  the 
peace  P  There  are  yery  few  men  who  could 
talk  for  an  hour  on  any  subject  which 
interests    them    deeply   without   saying 
something  they  would  wish  unsaid.    But 
what  you  are  to  judge  of  is  the  real  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  man,  and  not  any 
hasty  or  even  yiolent  expression  which  in 
the  heat  of  political  discussion  may  have 
escaped  from  him.    You  are  to  consider 
what  is  the  sober  intention  of  the  man, 
and  you  are  not  to  judge  him  by  a  slip 
of  the  tongue.    But  the  chief  rhetor ic(u 
phrase  used  is,  **  To  your  tents,  0  Israel ! " 
Now  that  is  a  yery  unmeaning  phrase  by 
itself.   It  has  a  meaning  in  the  place  from 
whence  it  is  taken,  (a)  and  its  introduction 
into  the  speeches  on  these  occasions  was 
nothing  more  than  an  intimation  of  the 
bad  taste  which  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  our  puritanical  forefathers,  and 
which  has  led  people  to  quote  passages 
from  Scripture  both  in  season  and  out  of 
season.    Now  I  really  belieye  that  the 
great  part  of  this  has  arisen  out  of  a  per- 
sonal   feeling    against    Vincent   and    the 
others  who  got  together  these  meetings, 
because    they   very    unwisely  quarrelled 
with  the  mayor  and  certain  other  of  the 
authorities  of  Newport.     And  from  the 
date  of  the  Mayor  of  Garratt(6)  downwards, 
that  class  of  functionaries  has  been  ex- 
tremely quick  and  sensitiye  about  their 
dignity.     There  is  nothing  like  a  lord 
mayor^s  or  an  alderman's  dignity,  and  if 
you    hurt   it   you    must    suffer    for   it. 
Vincent  is  charged  with  seeking  to  bring 
the    lawful     authorities     into    Contempt 
because  he  called  the  mayor  a  nincom- 
poop!     That,  no  doubt,   is   the  spring 
from  which  this  prosecution  flows.    These 
parties  were  foolish  enough  to  call  the 

(a)  1  Kings,  xii.  16. 

(6)  See  Brewer's  Dictiooary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable,  381. 
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mayor  a  nincompoop,  and  thereupon  the 
fanctionariee  of  Newport,  fancying  that 
in  them  was  fixed,  and  as  it  were  rendered 
incarnate,  all  authority,  thought  that 
these  persons  were  insulting  their  dignity 
in  a  shameless  manner,  and  ought  to  be 
brouffht  to  condign  punishment.  Why, 
gentlemen,  meetings  such  as  these  have 
been  held  for  a  long  coarse  of  years. 
They  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  and  by  Parliament,  and  have  become 
actually  the  habit  of  the  people  just  as 
much  as  walking  about  with  their  hats  on 
their  heads. 

Then  he  is  supposed  to  have  said, 
"We  will  not    be    put  down."      Why, 

SButlemen,  how  often  have  you  vourselyes 
card  that  saidP  I  would  undertake  to 
get  it  said  in  half  an  hour  in  this  very 
town  if  I  could  only  get  a  dozen  men 
about  me.  Those  were  not  very  grave 
expressions  of  the  feelinffs  of  the  party ; 
and  when  one  of  them  said,  **  We  will  get 
the  Charter  and  will  have  it  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,"  the  expression  may  nave  been 
made  use  of  without  rendering  him  liable 
to  a  State  prosecution.  How  often  are 
such  things  said  every  day  of  our  lives  I 
They  do  not  mean  **We  will  get  it  by 
force  of  arms  or  by  overawing  the  Govern- 
ment." 1  am  sure  I  have  neard  similar 
expressions  used  at  almost  eveiy  meeting 
held  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes.  Who  has 
not  heard  it  often  said  F  **  We  will  have 
the  emancipation  of  the  blacks,"  says 
one  man.  '*  We  will  have  it  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,"  says  another.  Then  again 
who  has  not  heard,  and  seen  it  written 
too,  and  even  printed,  on  the  walls, 
"  Down  with  the  Corn  Laws  !"  Why,  if 
you  come  to  talk  of  illegality,  have  we 
not  had  within  the  last  seven  months(a)  an 
association  sitting  under  the  very  nose  of 
Parliament,  and  actually  sanctioned  by 
some  influential  members  of  Parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  Corn 
Laws  P  And  every  hour  of  the  day  we 
used  to  hear,  "Down  with  the  Com  Laws !" 
Why,  it  is  a  favourite  phrase.  It  means 
oiJy,  we  will  direct  our  energies  towards 
that  point,  and  we  will  at  last  get  rid  of 
tMs  (to  us)  obnoxious  tax.  These  defen- 
dants, therefore,  have  been  doins  uo  more 
than  has  been  done  every  day.  They  say, 
"We  will  have  the  Charter";  and  are 
they  to  be  prosecuted  for  using  that  lan- 
guage when  those  very  persons  by  whom, 
or  under  whose  sanction,  this  proceeding 
is  instituted  against  them,  have,  when  it 
suited  their  purpose,  mng  in  our  ears 

(a)  Anti-Corn  Law  League  founded  18th 
September,  1888.  Lord  Brougham  made  a 
speech  on  the  subject,  February  18,  1889. 
Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  8rd  series,  45,  509. 


until  we  have  been  tired  of  hearing  it  P 
"  The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bill."  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  of  yon,  gentlemen,  ever  said  that. 
Bat  if  you  have,  could  not  an  innuendo 
have  been  made  out  of  such  words,  and 
might  it  not  have  been  said,  "  The  auda- 
cious knaves,  to  come  here,  and  say  they 
will  have  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill !  We  mnat  institute 
a  prosecution  ankinst  them  and  charge 
them  with  intending  to  obtain  it  by  force, 
and  with  conspiring  together  to  overturn 
the  system  of  Government  P  "  It  is  very 
hard,  gentlemen,  in  these  times  to  make 
such  words  as  we  are  charged  to  have 
uttered,  "  We  will  have  the  Charter,"  "  Up 
with  the  Charter,"  and  so  on,  the  founda- 
tion of  a  charge  like  this,  when  we  know 
that  hardly  a  day  or  an  hour  has  passed 
in  which  the  same  sort  of  language  has 
not  been  used,  aye,  and  with  effect  too ;. 
for  you  will  recollect  we  did  get  the  Bill, 
the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill  i 
and  I  wish  you  joy  of  it.  My  poor  client 
who  joined  in  the  cry  has  come  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  "  nothing  but  the  Bill  " 
did  not  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
people.  And  now  when  he  is  harping^ 
upon  the  same  string,  now  that  he  ia 
smging  the  same  note  and  saying,  "  We 
will  have  the  Charter,  and  nothing  bat 
the  Charter."  "Aye,"  says  the  Whig 
Government,  "now  you  sing  a  different 
sonff.  It  is  true  we  sung  nouiing  but  the 
Bill.  But  we  do  not  allow  you  to  sinr 
*  Nothing  but  the  Charter.'  No,  we  wiU 
let  you  know  a  different  thing  from  that. 
It  is  true  the  Tories  did  not  put  us  down. 
They  have  some  regard  for  law  and  order, 
and  common  sense  and  decency.  They  did 
not  put  us  down.  But  you  have  got  into 
different  hands  now.  We  have  got  our 
Bill,  and  we  will  take  exceeding  gSad  care 
you  shall  not  have  your  Charter."  That  is 
the  real  meaning  of  the  whole  of  this ;  and 
I  wish  my  fHends  joy  of  their  Crown  pro- 
secution. A  precious  piece  of  business  it 
is!  To  think  that  a  whole  day  of  your 
valuable  time,  and  Uiat  of  my  Lord, 
ehould  be  spent  in  inquiring  whether  men 
who  crv,  "  Up  with  the  Charter.  We  will 
have  the  Charter  and  nothing  but  the 
Charter,"  are  to  be  convicted  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  bring  the  Government  inta 
contempt  and  to  alter  the  system  of  Go- 
vernment !  Why,  we  have  been  altering 
the  system  of  Government  for  the  last  ten 
yBar8,and  God  knows  when  we  shall  cease  I 
We  have  been  working  hard,  and  have 
done  but  little  yet. 

If  it  was  the  intention  of  these  parties  ta 
break  the  peace,  why  was  the  peace  not 
broken  P  Sverjrthing  that  has  been  said  has 
gone  to  show  that  the  meeting  was  perfectly 
peaceable.  There  was  some  noise  and  some 
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Bhouting,  and  I  dare  say  it  wa»  inconveni- 
ent to  parties  living  in  Pentonyille.  Every 
public  meeting  in  every  town  must  be 
dniagreeable  to  the  parties  living  about 
the  place ;  but  that  is  not  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  There  is  nothing  here  of  martial 
array.  We  had  witness  after  witness, 
till  everybody  in  Court  was  tired  of  hear- 
ing it,  to  prove  that  some  twenty  men 
marched  up  to  the  meeting  arm  in  arm.  | 
But  there  is  no  proof  of  any  practised  j 
step;  there  is  nothing  that  they  did  in 
imitation  of  soldiers ;  there  is  no  drilling 
at  Chat  Mo6s(a) ;  there  are  no  arms.  But 
these  are  qniet  assemblies,  conducted 
with  the  most  perfect  peace  and  order. 
But  then  it  is  said  that  the  meetings  were 
held  in  the  evening.  Now  why  was  that  ? 
Because  the  people  who  attended  the 
meetings  were  members  of  the  working 
classes.  If  I  were  called  on  to  attend 
the  meeting,  and  I  considered  myself  a 
working  man,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  held 
at  a  time  when  the  avocations  of  my  life  | 
would  permit  me  to  attend.  If  I  were  i 
obliged  to  attend  court  all  dav,  and  a 
person  were  to  ask  me  to  attend  a  public 
meeting  in  tbis  very  town,  I  should  say, 
'  *  You  must  have  it  in  the  evening."  And 
if  we  are  to  take  from  our  betters  an 
example,  the  hour  for  business  will  be  a 
late  one,  for  all  the  legislation  of  this 
country  is  done  after  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  and  all  the  speaking  before.  When 
ai*e  the  working  men  to  assemble  ?  Why 
in  the  evening,  to  be  sure,  when  their  labour 
is  over.  But  then  it  is  said,  **  You  assem- 
ble in  the  dark."  Now  I  uwected  that  that 
rhetorical  figure,  the  torch,  would  have 
been  introduced.  But  no  such  thing. 
There  was  a  homely  gas  lamp  over  Vin- 
cent's  head  when  he  was  delighting  his 
audience  with  his  eloquence.  What  with 
his  speech  and  the  gas  lamp  together, 
no  doubt  the  people  present  were  very 
much  enlightened.  But,  gentlemen,  are 
we  in  this  way  to  be  tricked  out  of  our 
liberty,  and  put  into  prison,  and  brought 
within  the  grip  of  the  law.  The  time  of 
meetinff  was  a  fair  and  proper  one.  I 
assert  it  boldly.  It  is  one  I  would  in- 
culcate, and  stand  up  for  at  any  time. 
It  is  a  very  fair  thing  for  labouring  men 
who  live  by  their  daily  labour  if  they  feel 
a  grievance  to  meet  in  the  evening  to 
discuss  it,  and  to  propose  how  it  may  best 
be  redressed.  If  my  opinion  were  asked 
I  should  always  say,  "Meet  in  the  even- 
ing, but  do  it  with  every  possible  safe- 
guardL  Do  it  so  that  you  shall  commit 
no  offence,  and  if  popsible  confine  your- 
selves within  your  walls."  But  here 
again  their  poverty  intervenes ;  and  when 


(a)  See  Bex  v.  Hunt,  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  171. 


my  friend  talks  about  the  separation  of 
classes,  I  feel  tbat  the  separation  is  not. 
made  so  much  by  the  people  as  it  is  by 
us,  who  separate  ourselves  from  thenv 
and  allow  them  with  their  pinched  means 
and  tiieir  narrow  instruction,  to  get  what 
they  can  in  amelioration  of  their  suffering, 
so  far  as  their  sufferings  arise  from  the 
law. 

Now  no  man  is  more  willing  than  I  an^ 
to  assert  that  there  is  a  large  mass  of 
miseries  that  they  suffer  which  do  not 
arise  from  the  law,  and  which  they  falsely 
ascribe  to  the  law.  But  for  their  igno- 
rance they  are  not  to  be  incarcerated,  nor 
for  their  poverty  Hhall  we  condemn  them. 
If  you  do  not  allow  them  to  meet  at  an 
hour  when  their  labour  has  some  cessa- 
tion, and  if  you  do  not  permit  them  to  ga 
where  their  humble  means  will -enable 
them  to  congregate,  you  will  put  an  end 
to  all  the  meetings  of  the  humbler  classes. 
Why,  in  the  language  of  my  Lord  Johiv 
EueseU  himself,  these  meetings  are  said 
to  be  the  great  safeguard  of  the  State. 
And  if  you  allow  men  thus  to  ^t  rid  of 
the  feelings  which  are  within  their  bosoms 
of  indignation  wrongly  directed,  you  are 
oftentimes  really  doing  more  for  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  State  than  you  could  do 
by  twenty  magistrates  and  mayors  with 
their  special  constables,  aye,  and  with 
their  Christchurch  yeomanry  at  their 
back.  But,  gentlemen,  there  are  expres- 
sions sworn  to  have  been  used  by  some  of 
these  defendants  which  I  do  not  intend  to 
justify,  which  I  believe  can  be  extenuated, 
which  I  believe  are  not  correctly  reported, 
and  which  ought  not  fairly  to  bring  these 
men  within  the  arm  of  the  law;  for  I 
have  always  found  that,  when  it  is  at- 
tempted to  ^et  an  humble  man  within  its^ 
pinching  grip,  they  always  begin,  as  my 
friend  did  to-day,  with  jpraising  his  intel- 
ligence and  saying,  "Oh!  he  is  a  very 
clever  fellow.  He  knows  very  well  what 
he  is  about."  His  vanity  may  be  tickled 
by  it,  but  he  may  find  himself  punished 
for  it.  A  man  unaccustomed  to  the  strict 
phraseology  of  educated  life  does  not  so 
guardedly  express  himself  as  to  keep  him- 
self within  the  law ;  whereas  a  gentleman 
of  practice  and  experience  will  talk  treason 
by  the  hour,  and  you  cannot  touch  him. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  not  a  man 
sitting  round  this  table  with  a  wig  on  his 
head  who  could  not  do  it  by  the  hour  if 
he  chose.  But  these  poor  people  have  no 
language  in  which  to  express  themselves 
unless  they  use  some  rather  hard  words. 
Here  one  of  these  parties  seems  to  have 
called  the  mayor  of  Newport  a  '*  nincom- 
poop," and,  speaking  of  Mr.  Prothero  his 
partner,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
he  wished  he  was  hung  up  to  the  lamp- 
post for  the  people  to  cut  him  down,  and. 
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that  he  woald  point  ont  a  fit  place  for  his 
interment.  The  party  who  swore  to  that 
swore  to  those  very  words  yerj  distinctly 
and  hroadly.  But  still  I  think  he  may 
have  been  mistaken,  and  I  think  he  was 
mistaken ;  for  I  sincerel}r  believe  that  the 
gloss  which  I  put  upon  it  gave  a  correct 
view  of  the  matter.  I  am  sure  I  have 
heard  it  said  almost, every  day  that  the 
Ohartists  are  persons  who  are  for  putting 
down  all  property  whatever,  and  having 
a  general  scramble.  And  because  some 
man  has  said  that  Chartism  consists  in 
putting  down  all  property  and  hanging 
up  all  the  rich  men,  Mr.  Prothero  fancies 
he  will  be  hanged  to-morrow.  "Hang 
him,"  says  one  man.  ''No,  don't  hang 
him,"  says  another,  '*  he  is  not  worth 
hanging."  That  is  precisely  the  sort  of 
language  we  have  heard  used  every  day 
of  our  Hves,  and  it  is  precisely  tho  mode 
of  expression  which  is  constantly  adopted. 
One  of  the  witnesses  says  he  did  not 
hear  the  beginning  or  tne  end  of  the 
speech,  and  from  this  small  phrase  you 
are  called  on  to  convict  these  defendants 
of  an  intention  to  break  the  peace.  I 
believe,  however,  that  you  will  do  no  such 
thing. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  the  case, 
there  is  the  conversation  spoken  to  by 
that  eloquent  witness  who  came  from 
Liverpool  as  having  passed  between  him 
and  Tovynsend.  (a)  Now  what  is  that  story  P 
He  says  that  happening  to  see  TowU' 
send,  he  set  off  by  telling  him  that  he 
thought  the  Chartists  were  poor  deluded 
wretches,  who  were  led  on  by  evil  and 
designing  men  who  wished  to  get  some- 
thing in  the  general  scramble.  Now, 
Tovmsend  might  at  that  moment  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Chartists.  Was  what  the  witness  said 
likely  to  lead  Toiomtend  to  make  the 
communication  which  he  is  said  to  have 
made  P  Why  he  declares  that  he  thinks 
them  all  bad  men,  and  then  he  says,  "  If 
we  had  been  in  the  business  which  we 
formerly  carried  on,  that  of  dealing  in 
muskets  and  cutlasses,  we  could  have 
turned  you  to  our  pecuniary  profit."  Why, 
gentlemen,  he  is  the  first  person  to  put 
the  idea  of  muskets  into  the  young  man's 
head,  and  if  anything  of  the  kind  imputed 
to  Totomend  was  in  fact  said  by  him, 
do  you  not  believe  that  he  saw  this  man 
was  an  over-excited  person,  and  that,  in 
the  homely  language  of  the  Yankee  clock 
maker,  he  was  **  poking  his  fun  at  him  "  P 
It  is  clear  that  it  was  nothing  else.  Does 
not  the  whole  thing  show  on  the  face  of  it 
that  it  was  a  mere  joke  on  the  part  of 
TavyMend,  and  that  he  had  no  more  in- 
tention of  buying  five  hundred  muskets 


(a)  See  above,  p.  1061. 


and  six  hundred  cutlasses  than  I  have  at 
this  moment  an  intention  of  buying  one 
and  walking  with  it  on  my  shoulder  up 
and  down  the  streets  of  Newport !  It  is 
clear  from  first  to  last  that  it  was  an  idle, 
stupid,  foolish  conversation  on  both  sides. 
And  then,  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  this 
thing  is  brought  forward,  they  bring  a 
young  man  and  put  him  into  the  box,  who 
listens  to  a  conversation  in  his  father^s 
private  room  and  goes  abroad,  and  tells 
it.  Two  men  are  disooursinff  on  business 
in  his  father's  parlour,  and  ne  hears  one 
of  them  say  these  Chartists  are  very 
powerful,  and  that  if  they  pleased  they 
could  pull  down  a  house.  But  is  that 
saying  that  they  will  pull  down  a  house, 
or  that  they  have  any  such  intention  P 
Does  it  amount  to  anything  more  than 
saying,  in  rather  hyperbolical  language, 
that  they  are  a  very  powerful  set  of  per- 
sons P  Now  I  have  really  touched,  I  be- 
lieve, upon  every  single  phrase  sworn  to 
by  these  pai*ties  which  has  the  slightest 
tendency  to  what  may  be  called  violent 
language ;  and  again  I  ask  you,  now  that 
you  have  it  all  before  you,  whether  that 
array,  such  as  it  is,  of  violent  language 
makes  you  believe  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy among  these  four  gentlemen  of 
Newport  very  much  like  that  said  to  have 
been  entered  into  by  the  three  tailors  of 
Tooley  Street,  to  pull  down  the  British 
Constitution.  One  of  these  defendants  is 
stated  to  have  lifted  up  his  arm,  and  to 
have  cried  **  Stufi","  and  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  strong  and  muscular  man, 
the  term  "stuff"  was  supposed  to  relate 
to  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  not  to  the 
quality  of  the  speech  which  was  then  being 
delivered.  Does  the  Government  of  the 
country  rest  upon  such  a  foundation  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  overturned  by  a  word  or 
brought  into  danger  by  such  a  conspiracy 
as  thisP  I  believe,  in  spite  of  all  that 
may  be  said,  that  the  Government  of 
England,  erroneous  as  I  think  it  very 
often  is,  is  really  at  this  time  supported 
by  the  people  of  England,  and  when  the 
Cnartists  snail  get  the  majority  of  that 
people,  when  they  shall  have  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  and  their  sanction, 
they  will  obtain  their  Charter,  but  not 
before.  And  we  may  be  well  assured  in 
the  meantime  that  no  danger  arises  to 
life  or  to  property  from  any  such  idle 
proceedings  as  those  which  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  this  prosecution.  The 
defendants  even  by  this  their  trial  will 
learn,  and  they  will  learn  it  ten  thousand 
times  more  strongly  by  their  acquittal, 
that  the  law  of  England  protects  alike 
both  rich  and  poor ;  and  tney  will  learn 
to  venerate  that  law  which,  unfortunately 
for  them,  is  too  often  but  a  name,  and 
which  in  the  language  of  an  ez*chanoellor 
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to  the  tranqwUity  and  peace  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ia  an  unlawful  a88embly.(a)  Ton 
will  have  to  aay  whether,  looking  at  the 
circumBtances,  these  defendants  attended 
an  unlawful  assembly,  and  for  this  purpose 
you  will  take  into  your  consideration  the 
way  in  which  the  meetings  were  held,  the 
hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  parties  met, 
and  the  language  used  by  the  persons 
assembled  and  by  those  who  addressed 
them.  Everyone  has  a  right  to  act  in 
such  cases  as  he  may  judge  right,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  injurious  to  another,  but 
no  man  or  number  of  men  have  a  right  to 
cause  alarm  to  the  body  of  persons  who 
are  called  the  public.  You  will  consider 
how  far  these  meetings  partook  of  that 
character,  and  whether  firm  and  rational 
men  having  their  families  and  property 
there  would  have  reasonable  ground  to 
fear  a  breach  of  the  peace,  for  I  quite 
agree  with  the  learned  counsel  for  ttie 
defendant  that  the  alarm  must  not  be 
merely  such  as  would  frighten  any  foolish 
or  timid  person,  but  must  be  sach  as  would 
alarm  persons  of  reasonable  firmness  and 
courage.  The  indictment  also  contains 
charges  of  conspiracy,  which  is  a  crime 
which  consists  either  in  a  combination 
and  agreement  by  persons  to  do  some 
illegal  act,  or  a  combination  and  agree- 
ment to  effect  a  legal  purpose  by  illegal 
means.(6)  The  purpose  which  the  defen- 
dants had  in  view  as  stated  by  the  prose- 
cutors was  to  excite  disaffection  and 
discontent,  but  the  defendants  say  that 
their  purpose  was  by  reasonable  argument 
and  proper  petitions  to  obtain  the  five 
points  mentioned  bv  their  learned  counsel, 
if  that  were  so,  I  think  it  is  by  no  means 
illegal  to  petition  on  those  points.  The 
duration  of  Parliaments  and  the  extent  of 
the  elective  franchise  have  uudeigone 
more  than  one  change  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament  itself;  and  with  respect  to  the 
voting  by  ballot  persons  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  are 


of  Ireland,  (a)  has  one  face  for  the  poor  and 
another  for  the  rich.  But  let  it  be  your 
duty,  gentlemen,  to-day  so  evenly  to  hold 
the  scales  of  justice  as  never  for  one 
moment  to  let  the  balance  tremble  on 
account  of  the  situation  in  life  of  these 
parties.  Do  not  punish,  as  you  are  now 
asked  to  punish,  poor  men  for  mixing  in 
politics,  for  be  sure  that  we  have  begun  a 
race  which  we  must  run  on.  We  have 
brought  the  people  into  the  political 
strife ;  we  cannot  call  them  in  to-day  for 
our  own  purposes,  and  exclude  them  to- 
morrow. We  are  in  a  state  difi'erent  from 
that  which  the  world  has  ever  known,  and 
I  believe  it  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
safety  of  all  the  foundations  of  society  if 
the  workine  classes  are  allowed  to  believe 
that  they  have  an  interest  in  the  good 
government  of  the  State,  and  that  their 
voices  are  requisite  for  that  good  govern- 
ment. I  believe  we  shall  find  that  just  in 
80  far  as  they  take  an  interest  in  these 
proceedings  will  their  intelligence  in- 
crease, and  with  their  intelligence  our 
security.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  shut  them  out 
from  the  fair  expressions  of  their  feelings, 
to  shut  them  out  from  that  to  which  they 
have  just  as  good  a  title  as  ourselves,  if 
we  do  not  judge  them  kindly,  and  are  not 
to  their  errors  a  little  blind,  we  shall  do 
more  to  disturb  the  peace  of  ^society,  we 
shall  do  more  to  unsettle  men's  feelings 
and  opinions,  than  could  be  done  by  any 
other  means.  Let  us  then,  always  taking 
care  that  there  shall  be  nothing  which 
does  really  endanger  any  man,  give  their 
feelings  full  scope.  Let  us  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  what  they  think, 
and  if  we  so  do  we  shall  justify  ourselves 
and  the  law  before  Otod  and  man.  Gren- 
tlemen,  I  will  now  leave  my  clients  in 
your  hands,  well  knowing  that  you  will  do 
justice  between  them  and  their  accusers, 
recollecting  that  their  accusers  are  the 
very  persons  who  set  the  example  of  the 
offence  of  which  they  are  aconsea.  Do  you 
but  justice,  and  my  clients  will  be  free. 

Some  applause  and  some  hisses  followed 
the  delivery  of  the  speech  of  the  learned 
counsel,  upon  which — 

Aldsrson,  B.y  said :  I  am  waiting  till 
people  come  to  their  senses. 

Silence  was  at  length  restored. 

Summing  Up. 

Aldebson,  B.,  in  summing  up:  I  take 
it  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  that  any  meet- 
ing assembled  under  such  circumstances 
as,  according  to  the  opinion  of  rational 
and  firm  men,  are  likely  to  produce  danger 


(a)  Sir  Bdward  Sngden,  afterwards  Lord  St. 
Leonards. 


(a)  See  Bedford  v.  Birley,  1  St.  Tr.  N.8. 
1071,  per  Holroyd,  J.,  on  pp.  1214, 1215,  citing 
from  the  summing  up  of  Bayley,  J.,  in  Rex  v. 
Hunt,  I  St.  Tr.  N.S.  on  page  433. 

(6)  **  The  crime  of  conspiracy  is  complete  if 
two  or  more  than  two  should  agree  to  do  an 
illegal  thing;  that  is,  to  effect  something  in 
itself  unlawful,  or  to  effect  by  unlawful  means 
something  which  in  itself  may  be  indifferent  or 
even  lawful." — Tindal,  C.J.,  delivering  the 
opmion  of  the  judges  in  O'Connell  v.  lUg.  11 
CI.  &  F.  155,  at  p.  233.  '« A  conspiracy  con- 
sists in  the  agreement  of  two  or  more  to  do  an 
unlawful  act,  or  to  do  a  lawful  act  by  unlawful 
means."— Willes,  J.,  in  Mtdcahy  v.  Reg,  L.B 
8,  H.L.  306,  at  p.  317.  See  per  Fry,  LJ.,  in 
Mogvl  S.S,  Co.  V.  McGregor,  Gow  ^  Co.,  S3 
Q.B.D.  on  page  624.  See  also  2  St.  Tr.  N.S. 
959  ;  Wright  on  Conspiracies,  68-67. 
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found  to  differ.(a)  There  oan  also  be  no 
illeeality  in  petitioning  that  members  of 
Pariiament  shoald  be  paid  for  their  services 
by  their  constituents;  indeed,  they  were 
so  paid  in  ancient  timeR,(&)  and  they  were 
not  required  to  hare  a  property  qualifica- 
tion till  the  reign  of  Queen  jlnna,(e)  and 
are  now  not  required  to  hare  it  in  order 
to  represent  an^  part  of  Scotland  or  the 
English  uniyersities. 

n,  however,  the  defendants  say  that 
they  will  effect  these  changes  by  physical 
force,  that  is  an  offence  against  the  law  of 
the  country.  No  civilised  societj^  can 
exist  if  changes  are  to  be  effected  in  the 
law  by  physical  force;  and  if  eminent 
persons  nave  done  as  the  learned  counsel 
nas  stated,  and  their  conduct  were  to  come 
before  us  in  a  court  of  iustioe,  we  should 
(however  painful  it  would  to  be  placed  in 
such  a  situation)  act  towards  them  also 
exactly  as  we  ought  now  to  act  towards 
the  present  defendants.  With  respect  to 
the  speeches  of  the  defendants  at  the 
meetings,  I  entirely  agree  with  the  obser- 
vations of  their  learned  coansel  that 
nothing  is  more  unfair  than  taking  a  part 
of  a  speech  without  its  fair  context,  and 
Tou  whI  therefore  take  the  whole  which  is 
proved  and  consider  whether  anything 
else  that  was  said  altered  the  effect  of  the 
passages  relied  on  by  the  prosecution. 
You  will  sav  whether  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  de^ndante  conspired  to  excite 
disaffection ;  if  you  are  so,  you  will  find 
the  defendants  guilty  of  the  conspiracy. 
Tou  will  also  sav  whether  you  thinK  that 
the  nature  of  tne  meeting  was  such  as 
would  excite  alarm  in  the  minds  of 
rational  and  constant  men ;  for  if  so,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  they  were  illegal  meetings, 
and  then  you  ought  to  find  the  defendants 
guilty  on  the  counts  for  attending  unlawful 
assemblies. 

The  jury  retired  to  consider  their  ver- 
dict for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
returned  into  Court  findine  all  the  defen- 
dants guilty  of  attending  illegsl  meetings, 
but  acquitting  them  of  the  conspinunr  and 
finding  the  defendants  Vincent  and  Ed' 
uHirds  guilty  of  uttering  violent  and  sedi- 
tious language. 

Aldehson,  B.  :  Let  them  stand  com- 
mitted, and  when  they  are  in  the  proper 
place  I  will  pass  the  sentence. 


(a)  See  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
CD  Mr.  Grote'e  motion  in  favoar  of  the  ballot, 
18th  June  1839,  Hunsard,  Pari.  Deb.  8rd  series, 
48,  448. 

(6)  See  4  Inst.  46 ;  12  Ric.  S.  c.  19,  repealed 
by  19  &  SO  Vict.  c.  64;  28  Hen.  6.  c.  10,  re- 
pealed by  26  &  27  Viet.  c.  125  (SJ:«.B.),  and 
85  H  86  Vict.  c.  98  (S.L.B.).  See  alto  1  St. 
Tr.  N.S.  858. 

(c)  9  Ann.  c.  5,  repealed  by  21  &  22 Vict.  c.  26. 


[The  prisoners,  who  daring  the  trial 
had  been  allowed  to  sit  behind  their  conn* 
8el,(a)  were  then  removed  into  the  dock.] 

Aldebson,  B.  :  Henry  Vincent,  WtUiam 
Edwards,  John  Dichenaonj '  and  WUUam 
Antelm  Townaend,  after  full  deliberation, 
and  a  long  investigntion  of  your  case,  the 
jury  have  found  you  guilty  of  attending 
an  unlawful  assembly,  but  they  have  ac- 
quitted you  of  that  part  of  the  charge 
made  against  you  which  imputes  to  yot^ 
previous  concert  and  agreement,  wluch 
will  make  a  difference  in  the  view  I 
take  of  the  punishment  that  ouffht  to  be 
awarded  to  you.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot 
but  perceive  that  you,  Henry  Vincent, 
came  down  into  this  country,  with  which 
you  are  in  no  way  connected,  as  a  sort 
of  missionary  from  a  body  styling  them- 
selves "The  National  Convention."  It 
appears  to  me  that  in  so  doing  you  have 
grievously  added  to  the  crime  which  you 
have  committed.  Cannot  the  people  of 
Newport  take  care  of  themselves,  or  of 
their  interests,  without  your  assistance? 
What  have  the  Convention  to  do  with  the 
people  of  the  country  at  all  P  They  are 
an  illegal  body,  and  the  Government  of 
the  country  may  perhaps  think  it  right  at 
some  future  time  to  indict  them,  and  if 
they  do,  and  if  a  case  should  be  proved 
against  them,  they  will  be  guilty  of  a 
very  grievous  offence  indeed.  If  persons 
in  your  situation  use  language  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  them  to  obtain  any 
political  measure  by  force  and  violence,  or 
which  may  be  conducive  to  that  end,  I 
warn  them  that  I  am  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  say  they  wiU  not  incur  tiie 
penalties  of  nigh  treason.  It  is  well  that 
you  should  know  the  situation  in  which 
you  stand  in  that  respect.  The  National 
Convention,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  illegal 
body  altogether,  and  if  any  body  of  per- 
sons seek  to  obtain  the  Charter  or  any 
other  political  measure  by  force,  they  are 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  high  treason,  be- 
cause they  are  seeking  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  power  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  Government  alone  ;  and 
if  that  power  is  wielded  or  asserted  by 
any  othmr  body  it  must  place  that  body  in 
iramedbie  conflict  and  collision  with  the 
(Government. 

The  sentence  therefore  upon  you,  Henry 
Vincent,  must  be  more  severe  than  upon 
your  companions,  lecause  you  are  the 
rineleader  and  principal  actor.  You  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Newport  or  with  their  local  difficulties  or 
grievances,  but  you  went  down  there  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  the  people,  as  the 
jury  have  found,  by  s^tious  and  violent 


(a)  See  below,  Reg,  ▼.  Lovett,  p.  1177». 
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lAngoage  to  do  that  which  must  neoefr- 
sarilj  produce  danger.  You  are  the  worst, 
and  therefore  upon  you  must  be  passed  a 
heavier  sentence  than  upon  the  rest.  You, 
WiUiam  Edwards,  are  the  next,  for  the 
jury  hare  found  that  you  also  hare  used 
seditions  and  violent  language.  There- 
fore you  must  suffer  a  larger  share  of 
punishment  than  you,  John  Dickenson,  and 
you,  WiUiam  Anselm  Toumsemd,  With 
respect  to  yon,  WiUiam  Anselm  Tovmsend, 
I  much  regret  to  see  a  person  of  your 
apparent  respectability  and  station,  and 
so  youthful  too,  ii;  such  a  situation  as 
that  in  which  you  are  now  placed.  I  do 
hope  and  trust  that  you  will  consider  how 
very  fooli&h  your  conduct  has  been,  and 
how  ver^r  wrong  it  is  by  such  conduct  as 
that  wmch  you  have  pursued  to  place 
others  in  a  sitaation  of  inconvenience  and 
alarm.  You  have,  some  of  you,  children 
and  a  wife  belonging  to  you.  How  should 
you  like  to  have  them  continuously  agi- 
tated by  not  knowiuff  what  might  happen 
to  them  or  to  you  day  by  day  or  hour  by 
hour  P  The  older  you  grow,  the  wiser  I 
hope  you  will  become,  and  the  more  yon 
wiU  see  the  error  and  folly  of  such  con- 
duct as  that  which  yon  have  been  pur- 
suing.   The  sentence  of  the  Court  upon 


you,  Henry  Vincent,  is  that  you  be  im- 
prisoned for  one  year, (a)  that  joa^WilUam 
JSdwards,  be  imprisoned  for  nine  calendar 
months,  and  that  you,  Jolm  Dickenson, 
and  WiUiam  Anselm  Tovmsend,  be  impri- 
soned each  for  six  calendar  months. 

Talfowrd,  Serjeant,(&)  B.  V.  Richards, 
and  Whaieley  for  the  prosecution. 

Roebuck  and  KeaHng{h)  for  the  defen- 
dants. 

Attornies :  T,  Jones  PhiUips  and  Roberts. 


Materials  made  use  of. — The  foregoing 
report  in  taken  from  9  C.  &  P.  91,  and  the 
shorthand  notes  in  the  possession  of  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury,  No.  1626,  and  in  Home  Office 
Papers,  Disturbances,  1889,  14  (5).  The  Times 
report  has  also  been  consulted. 


(a)  Vincent  was,  in  March  1840,  tried  and 
convicted  at  the  Monmouth  Assizes  for  con- 
spiring with  Frost  to  alter  the  Constitution,  and 
was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment. 
See  as  to  the  first  sentence  on  Vincent,  Lord 
Brougham's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
August  22,  1839.  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  8rd 
series,  50,  483. 

(6)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Ooort  of 
Common  Pleas. 
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THE  QUEEN  against  HOWELL  AND  OTHERS. 


Trial  of  Jeremuh  Howell,  Fbancis  Roberts,  John  Jokes,  Thomas 
Aston,  and  Henry  Wilkes,  before  Littledale,  J.,  and  a  Common 
Jury  at  the  Warwick  Suboier  Assizes,  on  August  1,  8,  and  5, 
1839,  FOR  RIOTOUSLY  DEMOLISHING  A  HousE.  (Reported  in  9  C.  &  p. 
437.) 

J.  H.,  F.  R.,  J*  J>>  and  T.  A.  with  othen  to  the  number  of  2,000  or  8,000,  riotously  and  tumnl- 
tnouslj  assembled  together  in  an  open  public  space  in  the  middle  of  a  town,  broke  into  a  dwelling- 
house  and  shop,  plundered  the  premises,  and  set  them  on  fire.  H.  W.  addressed  the  mob  in  violent 
language  at  a  place  some  distance  from  the  premises  destroyed ;  but  it  was  not  proved  that  he 
was  present  when  they  were  attacking  or  destroying.    Indictment  under  7  &  8  Geo,  4.  c.  80. 

Ruled  by  Littledale,  J.  : 
1.  Felony. — PrincipaU  in  the  Second  Degree. 

It  is  not  necessaj^  to  make  a  party  guilty  of  felony  that  his  should  be  the  hand  b^  which  it  is 
committed.  Those  who  are  present  aiding,  abetting,  and  assisting  are  principals  m  the  second 
degree,  and  are  equally  guiltj^  with  the  prinoipals  in  the  first  degree.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  pcLTties  aiding  should  be  within  view,  if  they  are  so  plaeed  as  to  prevent  persons  coming 
to  the  assistance  ot  the  party  injured. 

S.  Fdonioui  DemoHtum  of  Houses, 

If  rioters  attack  a  house  and  begin  to  destroy  it,  the  fhet  that  they  persisted  until  prevented 
by  the  military  and  police  from  doing  further  miachief  is  evidence  of  a  beginning  to  demolish 
it  feloniously. 

8.  Indictment. — Parish, 

If  a  parish  is  divided  into  several  divisions  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  place  where  the 
offence  was  committed  is  well  laid  in  such  parish  without  specifying  the  particular  ecclesias- 
tical division. 


The  Queen  agamst  Howell  Ain>  othebs. 

Wahwick  Assizes,  August  1, 1839. 

Before  Littledale,  J .,  and  a  Gommon 
Jury. 

Indictment,  on  the  stat.  7  &  8  Oeo,  4, 
o.  30,  for  feloniously  demolishing  a  house. 

The  first  oount  of  the  indictment  charged 
that  the  prisoners,  together  with  divers 
others,  to  the  jurors  unknown,  to  the 
number  of  2,000,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1839,  riotouslyand  tumultuouslv  assembled 
together  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  and  with  the  said  other  persons  so 
riotously  and  tumultuouslv  assembled 
together,  did  feloniously  and  unlawfully, 
and  with  force,  demolish,  pull  down  and 
destroy  a  certain  house,  in  the  parish  of  Bir- 
mingham, belonging  to  James  Bowme  and 

Henry  Bowme.  ^  ^.   ^^. 

The  second  count  charged  j»nat  the  pri- 
soners did  "  begin  to  demolish  and  pull 
down  "  the  house.  ^ 

The  indictment  also  contamed  other 
counts,  on  which  no  question  arose. 

As  soon  as  the  prisoners  had  pleaded,(a) 


Daniel,  for  the  prisoner  WWcee,  stated 
that  the  prisoner  Wilkea  had  not  been 
committed  on  any  charge  of  felony,  bnt 
had  on  the  18th  of  July  been  committed 
on  a  charge  of  misdemeanor,  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  bv  the  prisoner 
Wilkee  on  the  15th  of  July;  and  that 
depositions  had  been  returned  which  re- 
ferred to  that  charge.(a)  He  therefore 
applied  that  the  trial  should  be  postponed, 
and  that  the  Grown  should  ftimish  to  the 
prisoner  a  statement  of  the  evidence  to  he 
adduced  against  him  on  the  charge  of 
felony. 

LnTLEDAXE,  J. :  I  do  not  say  anvthing 
at  present  as  to  postponing  the  trial ;  bnt 
as  to  the  other  point,  whoever  heard  that 
any  prisoner  was  to  be  furnished  with  a 
statement  of  the  evidence  P  If  there  are 
an^  depositions,  they  are  returned,  and  the 
prisoner  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  them.(6) 


(a)  See  Bey.  v.  Fitzgerald,  1  C.  &  K.  801. 


(a)  The .  prisoners  Wilkes  and  Jones  had 
heen  committed  on  a  charge  of  riot,  alleged  to 
have  occurred  atBirminglttm  on  the  15th  of 
July  1839. 

(6)  See  6  &  7  Will.  4.  e.  114.  ss.  S,  4; 
11  &  IS  Viet.  e.  42.  ss.  27,  84;  30  &  81  Fict 
c.  85.  ss.  8,  4;  Beg.  v.  Greenelade,  11  Cox,  CO. 
412. 
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TLU  is  only  like  any  other  felonjr.  In 
cases  of  high  treason  there  are  particular 
arrangements  as  to  the  list  of  witnesses, 
and  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  Ac. ;  hut 
that  does  not  appl^  in  felony.  If  the 
prisoner  had  been  indicted  for  a  misde- 
meanor, and  that  had  been  a  different 
misdemeanor,  from  that  for  which  he  had 
been  committed,  or  held  to  bail,  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  traverse,  even  though 
he  had  been  committed  or  bailed  more 
than  twenlnr  dayB(a) ;  but  this  case  is  the 
same  as  that  of  any  felony  (a  highway 
robbery,  for  instance)  which  has  occurred 
during  the  assizes,  and  there  the  prosecu- 
tor is  always  entitled  to  prefer  his  indict- 
ment and  try  at  the  same  assizes. 

An  affidavit  of  the  prisoner  WUkes  was 
put  in,  which  stated  that  he  was  com- 
mitted for  a  misdemeanor ;  that  six  persons 
were  examined  as  witnesses  against  him, 
and  that  he  was  now  indicted  for  a  felony 
of  which  he  was  ignorant ;  and  that  he  was 
unable  to  defend  himself,  there  being 
seventeen  witnesses  on  the  back  of  the 
bill,  of  whose  evidence  he  knew  nothing. 

The  Attorney  OeneralQ))  for  the  Crown : 
If  the  affidavit  had  stated  that  there  was 
any  particular  witness  whose  attendance 
the  prisoner  could  not  procure  at  these 
assizes,  there  mi^ht  be  some  around  for 
postponing  the  tnal(c) ;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  suggested  here. 

Dcmiel :  If  the  affidavit  had  named  any 
witness,  it  would  not  have  been  entitled 
to  credit,  as  the  statement  is,  that  the 
prisoner  is  ignorant  of  the  evidence  he  has 
to  meet. 

LiTTLBDALE,  J.:  It  docs  uot  appear  to 
me  that  the  general  nature  of  the  charge 
is  so  different  from  that  on  which  the 
prisoner  was  committed,  that  the  prisoner 
must  be  taken  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  it, 
and  that  I  ought  to  postpone  the  trial  till 
the  next  assizes ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  reasonable,  as  the  case  has  taken  a 
different  turn,  that  a  reasonable  time 
should  be  given,  because  the  course  of 
defence  may  be  different  in  felony  to  that 
in  misdemeanor.  I  therefore  think  that 
the  trial  should  stand  over  till  to-morrow. 

Miller^  for  the  prisoner  Jones,  applied 
that  the  trial  should  be  postponed  as  to 
him,  on  the  ground  that  the  prisoner 
Jones  had  been  charged  before  the  magis- 
trates with  a  misdemeanor  only,  and  had 


(o)  See  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  47n  ;  Hex  v.  WiUianu, 
1  M.  &  Rob.  503 ;  Bex  v.  Jamen,  8  C.  &  P. 
S22 ;  60  Geo.  8  &  1  Geo.  4.  c.  4.  S8.  8,  5. 
But  see  now  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100.  s.  27. 

(5)  Sir  John  Campbell,  afterwards  Lord 
Cliancellor. 

(c)  See  Bex  v.  Hunter,  8  C.  &  P.  591 ;  Reg, 
V.  Savage,  1  C.  &  K.  75 ;  Beg.  v.  Macarthy, 
Car.  &  M.  625  ;  Beg.  ▼.  Palmer,  6  C.  &  P.  652. 
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not  been  committed  twenty  days,  and  that, 
intending  to  traverse  to  the  next  assizes,  he 
was  wholly  unprepared  to  take  his  trial. 

LiTiLEDALE,  J. :  YouT  affidavit  will  state 
that  your  client  is  entitled  to  traverse, 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  take  his  trial  at 
all  these  assizes,  and  he  is  therefore  to  be 
considered  in  the  situation  of  a  person 
who  is  totally  unprepared,  and  has  got  no 
witnesses,  and  intended  to  traverse.  I 
think  it  is  reasonable  that  you  should  have 
till  the  day  afber  to-morrow. 

Warwick,  August  3, 1839. 

The  jury  panel  was  called  over,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  answered  to  their 
names : — 

George  Abbot. 

John  Bellis. 

William  Boddington. 

John  Cooke. 

William  Cooper,  of  Famborough. 

William  Cooper,  of  Henley. 

Thomas  Bowyer  Fiddian. 

Richard  Farmer. 

Thomas  Flavell. 

George  Goodman. 

George  Griffin. 

Thomas  Hinds. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  Prisoners,  yon  all  have 
your  challenges. 

No  objection  was  made,  and  the  jury 
were  sworn. 

Opening  Speech  foe  the  Ceown. 

Attorney  General :  May  it  please  your 
Lordship,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  The 
prisoners  stand  indicted  upon  an  Act  of 
Parliament  that  was  passed  in  the  7th 
and  8th  years  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
Mi^esty  Eang  George  the  4tn.(a)  It  is  one 
of  those  Acts  introduced  into  Parliament 
by  Sir  Robert  Feel  when  Minister  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  I  am  (^uite  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  obligations  under 
which  he  laid  the  country  for  his  im- 
provement of  the  criminal  law  of  England. 
Gentlemen,  by  the  8th  section  of  this  Act, 
which  I  believe  was  a  re-enactment  sub- 
stantially of  former  statutes,  (&)  it  is 
enacted  that — 

*'  if  any  persons  riotously  and  tamultously  as- 
sembled together  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  shall  unlawfully  and  with  force  demolish, 
pull  down  or  destroy,  or  begin  to  demolish,  pull 
down,  or  destroy  any  .  .  house,  stable,  coach- 
house, out-house,  wfu«house,  office,  shop,  &c.,  &c., 
every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
being  convicted  thereof  shall  suffer  death  as  a 
felon." 

Therefore  this  is  a  capital  oflfence  you 

(a)  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  80.  see  now  24  &  25  Vict, 
c.  97.  ss.  11,  12. 

(6)  See  Bussell  on  Crimes,  5th  ed.  by  Prentice, 
l,368n. 
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will  observe.  It  is  on  offence  of  a  very 
serioas  nAtuxe  and  of  a  Tery  alarming 
description,  and  reqniring  to  be  repressed 
and  punished  with  great  aeverity. .  It 
consists  in  persons  being 
**  riotously  and  tomultuously  assembled." 
That  is  the  first  ingredient.  Then  the 
offence  consists  in  the  persons,  being  so 
riotously  and  tnnmltnonsly  assembled, 

*'  pulling  down  and  destroying,  or  beginning  to 
piU]  down  and  destroy  any  dwelling-house  or 
shop,  warehouse,*' 

or  other  propertv  enomerated. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  proceeding  of  a 
most  alarming  description)  because,  when 
a  mob  are  so  assemoled  and  they  omie 
be^n  to  destrc^  a  house,  setting  the  law 
at  defiance,  it  is  imp^DSsible  to  say  when 
the  outrage  may  terminate ;  and  to  repress 
such  an  offence  this  law  has  been  passed. 
The  criminal  code  of  this  country  has 
happily  been  very  much  mitigated;  but 
this  is  an  offence  of  so  very  serious  a 
nature  that  it  has  been  thought  fit  that  it 
should  still  be  a  capital  offence,(a)  subject 
always  to  mercifm  interference  by  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Gentlemen, 
you  are  to  say  whether  the  prisoners  at 
the  bar  or  any  of  them  are  guilty  of  the 
crime  laid  to  their  charge.  IwiU,  gentle- 
meii,  briefly  and  simply  state  to  you  the 
evidence  which  I  am  instructed  will  be 
laid  before  you  to  show  you  that  they  are 
guilty.  Of  course  you  will  not  regard 
that  statement  in  the  slightest  degree, 
except  as  it  introduces  the  evidence  to 
you.  It  is  upon  the  evidence  given  by 
the  witnesses  upon  their  oaths,  and  upon 
that  evidence  upne,  that  your  verdict  is 
to  be  determined.  Gentlemen,  the  cir- 
cumstances in  question  occurred  on  Mon- 
day, the  15th  da^  of  July  last,  in  the  town 
of  Birmingham  m  this  county ;  and  I  will 
confine  myself  strictly  and  carefully  to 
the  circumstances  attending  this  charge 
brought  against  these  prisoners.  Gentle- 
men, it  will  appear,  as  I  am  instructed, 
that  there  was  a  meeting  of  a  disorderly 
description  between  seven  and  eiffht  on 
the  evening  of  Monday,  the  16th  of  July, 
at  Hollo  way  Head,  which  is  a  place,  I 
believe,  adjoining  the  town  of  Birming- 
ham ;  and  there  were  also  persons  assem- 
bled in  the  BuUBing,  which  is  round  St. 
Martin's  church.  Gentlemen,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  those  whom  I  must  describe 
as  a  mob  were  near  HoUoway  Head ,  and 
they  came  from  Holloway  Head  to  a  street 
that  led  into  the  Bull  Bing.  This  was 
about  eight  o'clock ;  and  then  they  came 
down  a  place  called  Digbeth,  and  returned 
up  Digbeth  into  the  Bull  Bing.  Gentlemen, 
by  this  time  they  were  very  numerous. 

(a)  Se«  below,  p.  1188fi. 


They  were  armed  .with  blud^ns  and 
sticks ;  and  they  had  got  some  iron  rails, 
which  had  been  removed,  I  believe,  from 
the  fence  round  t»e  ohuj«h  yard,  and  they 
were  conducting  theinselves  in  a  veiy 
tumultuous  manner.  They  came  up  Dig- 
beth into  the  Bull  Bing,  and  then  they 
went  up  Moor  Street,  which  is  at  right 
angles,  to  die  Public  Office.  They  demo- 
lished the  windows  of  that  Public  Office; 
and  unfoHnmately,  gentlemen,  they  were 
left  unccmtrolled.  The  mob  were  m  pos- 
session  of  that  part  of  the  town  Ibr  the 
space  of  certainly  an  hour  and  a  quarter; 
and  haviiMf  broken  the  windows  of  the 
Public  Office  and  used  expressions  von 
will  hear  detailed  by  the  witnesses,  they 
returned  down  Moor  Street  again,  and 
came  into  the  Bull  Bing. 

C^tlemen;  I  tksaXl  show  that  this  is 
an  accurate  plan'  of  that  part  of  the  town 
of  Birmingham,  and  at  this  distance  you 
will  be  a^le  to  see  probably  that  here 
(poindng  to  the  plan)  is  the  Ball  Bing. 
This  is  Digbeth.  Hereabout  is  Hollowav 
Head.  They  came  £pom  Hollowly  Heaa 
in  tdiis  direction!  and  thbre  turned  and 
went  up  Moor  Street  where  the  Public 
Office  is,  and  from  that  they  turned  into 
the  Bull  Bing,  aod  at  this  place  where  I 
point  was  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Btmrne,  who 
were  extensive  wholesale  and  retail  tea 
dealers  and  grocers.  Gentlemen,  the 
Messrs.  £oum«,  along  with  the  shopkeepers 
and  iiihabitants  of  this  part  of  the  town,  had 
been  veiy  much  alarmed  by  the  prisoners* 
proceedings,  and  had  shut  up  their  shop 
and  secured  the  front  of  it  with  iron  bars. 
HJaving  a  numerous  establishment,  they 
had  stationed,  I  think,  sixteen  or  eighteen 
young  men  in  different  parts  of  tiie  pre- 
mises by  way  of  protection  and  to  watch 
what  attempt  might  be  mad^.  Gentlemen, 
the  mob  after  returning  from  the  Public 
Office  began  to  attack  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Sowme,  which  fronts  this  way 
to  the  Bull  Bing,  'and  the  other  wa^to 
Moor  Sto:«et ;  they  used  hammers  and  mm 
rods,  and  with  other  instrumente  thej 
broke  the  windows.  They  threw  stones, 
which  came  into  the  house  and  ex- 
ceedingly alarmed  the  family;  and  the 
females  of  the  family  Oarly  inade  their 
retreat.  The  men  red^ained  until  the  mob 
actuaUy  broke  open  the  bars  and  ike 
front  of  the  house,  They  smashed  the  win- 
dows, and  indeed  the  whole  front  of  the 
house ;  the  whole  front  of  the  shop  was 
smashed  to  pieces.  They  then  entered, 
and  when  they  had  entered  they  uttered  a 
loud  shout,  and  Mr.  Bawme  immediately 
retreated,  thinking  his  own  life  was  in 
duiger  and  the  lives  of  those  under  his 
care.  G^tlemen,  the  mob  having  bo 
entex«d  they  began  to  pillage  Hke  propitirtj 
that  was  in  the  house.    Other  parts  of  the 
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mob  broke  into  other  honses  that  were 
adjoiiung  and  particnlarlj  the  house  of 
Mr.  LegacUt,  which  is  at  no  great  distance 
— it  is  abont  fonr  doors  off.  Thej  broke 
into  those  houses,  got  at  the  property 
in  those  houses,  and  brought  it  out  into 
the  Bull  King.  Thej  lighted  a  fire,  and 
upon  that  fire  they  threw  the  property 
they  had  brought  firom  those  different 
shops ;  and  then,  gentlemen,  not  content 
with  that,  they  carried  fire  into  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Bowne  and  likewise  Mr.  Leag(Ut*8, 
That  fire  immediately  set  fire  to  the  pre- 
mises of  Messrs.  Bowme,  and  materials 
were  thrown  on  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  conflagration  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  gentlemen,  that  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Bowme^  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Legga4t, 
were  all  in  a  blase.  These  proceedings 
continued  until  about  a  quarter  or  twenty 
minutes  before  ten  o'clock,  (a)  M  last,  gen- 
tlemen, the  police  and  the  military  were 
caUed  in.  The  engines  were  sent  for. 
They  played  upon  the  flaming  ruins,  and 
about  one  or  two  o'clock  the  flames  were 
extinguished,  nothing  but  the  brick  walls 
of  Messrs.  Bou^rne's  house  remaining  after 
that  time.  Now,  under  these  curcum- 
stanoes,  it  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  under 
the  correction  of  my  Lord,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  then  the 
eorpw  delicti,  as  the  lawyers  call  it—the 
body  of  the  offence— was  committed,  be- 
cause there  was  a  riotous  assembly,  who 
not  only  began  to  destroy,  but  did  destroy, 
the  house  of  Messrs.  JSawme.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, that  is  by  no  means  enough  to 
justify  me  in  calling  upon  you  for  a 
verdict  against  any  of  the  prisoners  ;  al- 
though the  offence  seems  unquestionably 
to  have  been  committed — ^the  offence  de- 
scribed by  the  Act — ^youwill  narrowly  watch 
to  see  whether  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  theseprisoners  were  implicated  in  that 
offence.  JNow,  gentlemen,  before  I  glance 
at  the  evidence  with  which  I  am  furnished 
I  will  just,  subject  to  my  Lord's  correc- 


(fl)  '<He  (the  Duke  of  WelliBgton)  had 
compared  the  transactions  at  Birmiiigham  with 
certain  other  transactions  of  which  certainly  he 
had  more  knowledge  than  most  other  noble 
lords  in  that  House— matters  of  which  he  had 
a  certain  and  positiye  knowledge,  and  he  had 
said,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  it  was  true — 
and  that  in  making  the  comparison  he  had  not 
in  the  least  degree  departed  from  the  tnith, 
that  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham were  worse  treated  apon  that  occasion 
than  the  individuals  of  any  town  he  had  ever 
known  or  seen  taken  by  assault.  .  .  He  had 
never  known  a  town  taken  by  storm,  he  had 
never  seen  a  town  taken  by  storm,  so  treated  as 
the  accounts  from  Birmin^iam  stated  that  that 
town  had  been  treated." — ^Duke  of  Wellington, 
July  S8,  1889,  Hansard,  FarL  Deb.  8rd  series, 
49,  587. 


tion,  state  merely  my  view  of  the  law  upon 
this  subject.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  show  that  these  prisoners,  or  any  of 
them,  hammer  in  hand  and  actually  by 
his  own  exeition,  assisted  in  breaking  into 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Baum6.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  show  that  any  of 
them  took  fire,  or  touched,  or  fed  the 
flames  that  were  consuming,  the  premises 
of  Messrs.  Bowme,  If  they  were  abetting 
the  act  that  was  done,  then  in  point  of  law 
they  are  guilty,  and  they  are  tne  principal 
offenders ;  ana  my  question  in  regard  to 
most  of  the  prisoners  vrill  be,  whether 
they  were  not  guilty  of  abetting  those  who 
actually  with  their  own  hands  committed 
the  oflence  P  If  they  were  abetting,  they 
are  guilty  of  acting  as  principals,  and  the 
charse  is  made  out  against  them.  I  find 
that  laid  down  bv  writers  of  the  greatest 
authority  upon  the  subject.  Hawkins  in 
bis  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  book  2,  chapter 
29,  section  8,  says : — 

"  It  doth  not  seem  necessary  to  the  making 
an  abettor  a  principal  that  the  person  on  whom 
the  felony  is  committed  should  be  under  any 
terror  from  the  abetment,  and  by  reason  thereof 
discouraged  from  making  that  defence  which 
otherwise  he  might  have  made.  But  it  seems  to 
be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  that  the  person 
who  does  the  fact  is  encouraged  and  emboldened 
in  it  from  the  hopes  of  present  and  immediate 
assistance  from  the  abettor,  whether  he  be 
within  view  of  the  fact  or  not.  And  upon  this 
ground  it  hath  been  adjudged  that  when  ])er8on8 
combined  together  to  stand  by  one  another  in 
the  breach  of  the  peace,  with  a  ^neral  reso- 
lution to  resist  all  opposers,  and  m  the  execu- 
tion of  their  design  a  murder  is  committed,  all 
of  the  company  are  equally  principals ;  though 
at  the  time  of  the  fact  some  of  them  were  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  be  out  of  view." — 

even  although  they  were  out  of  view  at 
the  time  when  the  crime  is  actually  con- 
summated.   Then  he  says : — 

**  And  the  like  hath  been  adjudged  in  relation 
to  all  those  who  accompany  one  another  with  an 
intent  to  commit  a  burglary,  in  the  execution 
whereof  some  stand  to  watch  only  in  the  ad- 
jacent places,  and  the  rest  actually  break  and 
enter  the  house." 

So  that  with  regard  to  the  crime  of 
burglary,  which  consists  of  breaking  and 
entering  a  house  in  the  night  time  with 
intent  to  commit  a  felony,  those  who 
watch  outside  are  equally  guilty  of  the 
offence  of  breaking  and  entenng  with  those 
who  actually  burst  into  the  house  to 
commit  a  felony  in  the  house.  That  is, 
having  one  purpose,  being  met  together 
and  intending  to  commit  a  burglary,  the 
persons  who  are  watching  to  encourage 
and  assist  are  equally  guilty  with  those 
who  actually  perpetrate  the  offence.  I 
will  merely  read  to  you  a  few  sentences 
from  the  charge  of  Mr.  Baron  Owmey,  in 
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a  recent  case  tried  upon  this  very  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  case  of  The  Kmg  v.  BaUficC^ 
tried  in  1834,  where  there  were  several 
persons  indicted  upon  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  7  &  8  Geo,  4,  section  8,  which 
I  have  read  to  you.    Mr.  Baron   Oumey 

says 

LiTTLSDALE,  J. :  What  book  is  it  P 
Attorney  Oeneral :  The  6th  volume  of 
Carri/ngton  and  Payne* 8  reports.  One 
question  which  arose  in  this  case  was 
whether,  where  the  mob  had  a  common 
purpose  besides  pulling  down,  and  likewise 
pulled  down  or  began  to  pull  down,  a 
nouse,  it  was  an  offence  within  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Baron  Owney  ruled  that 
it  was,  if  they  began  to  pull  down,  though 
they  likewise  h^  another  object ;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  charge  to  the  jury 
his  Lordship  says : — 

"  If  you  are  of  opinion  that  this  mob  becran 
to  do  mischief  to  the  house,  intending  to  persist 
in  demolishing  it,  if  they  were  not  mterrupted, 
either  on  account  of  Miller's  having  his  pay 
table  there,  or  of  the  men  working  at  lower 
pricefc  using  the  house,  the  offence  charged  will 
have  been  x;ommitted ;" 

And  then  he  uses  these  words : — 
"  and  it  should  be  promulgated  that  each  and 
everyone  in  the  mob  is  guilty  of  the  offence 
committed.  Everyone  cannot  do  the  same  thing, 
but  if  they  are  there  for  the  one  common  pur- 
pose, they  are  ans«rerable."(6) 

And  there  was  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  that 
case  against  all  the  prisoners.  Now, 
gentlemen,  it  will  be  for  you,  upon  the 
evidence  that  I  will  shortly  glance  at — 
you  will  hear  the  particulars  from  the 
witnesses-^to  say  whether  those  prisoners 
were  not  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting  in 
the  perpetration  of  this  offence.  Gentle- 
men, with  regard  to  HoioeU,  it  will  appear 
that  he  was  a  very  marked  person.  You 
observe  he  is  lame  and  uses  a  crutch,  and 
he  was  observed  by  a  considerable  number 
of  witnesses  from  the  peculiarity  of  his 
appearance.  It  will  appear  that  he  was 
in  JDigbeth  alons  with  the  mob,  that  he 
was  in  the  Bull  King,  that  he  was  taking 
an  active  part,  that  he  flourished  his  stick 
in  the  Bull  Bing,  and  that  he  made  use  of 
expressions  which  I  will  not  detail  to  you. 
You  will  hear  them  from  the  witnesses ; 
I  abstain  from  doing  so,  lest  there  should 
be  any  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  laid 
before  me  in  the  words  he  used.  But  if 
they  come  out  as  they  are  stated  to  me. 
they  will  be  extremely  material.  It  will 
likewise  appear,  upon  the  statement  of  a 
witness  I  shall  call  before  you,  that  Howell 
actually  assisted  in  breaking  into  the 
house,  that  he  had  an  instrument  which 

(a)  6  e.  &  P.  829. 
(6)  P.  833. 


he  actually  employed.  He  was  seen  to 
employ  it  when  they  were  demolishing 
the  front  of  Messrs.  Boume*8  house  with  a 
view  to  get  into  it  and  destroy  it.  Gentle- 
men, wi3i  regard  to  Boherte,  the  evidence 
is  that  he  was  seen  throwing  stones  and 
joining  in  the  mob.  With  regard  to  Jones 
it  will  appear  that  he,  shortly  before  the 
demolition  began,  was  seen  making  use 
of  his  handkerchief  as  a  flag,  which  he  put 
upon  a  stick  and  held  in  a  conspicuous 
situation,  and  made  use  of  expressions 
encouraf^g  the  mob.  With  regard  to 
WUkea,  it  will  appear  that  he  was  of  the 
party  assembled  at  HoUoway  Head,  and 
that  there  he  made  use  of  the  expressions 
you  will  hear  from  the  witnesses — ^which 
I  will  not  detail  to  you  lest  there  should 
be  any  inaccuracy  m  the  instructions  I 
have  received — that  he  commanded  them 
as  a  leader  firom  Holloway  Head  down  to 
the  Bull  Ring,  and  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand \then  they  were  in  a  street  called 
Smallbrook  Street ;  that  he  gave  the  word 
of  command,  halt,  and  they  halted,  and 
that  they  then  proceeded  with  him  down 
Digbeth  and  returned;  and  he  will  be 
shown  upon  several  occasions  mixing  in 
the  mob  and  taking  an  active  part  in  what 
was  proceeding. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  short  outline 
of  the  case  that  I  am  instructed  to  lay 
before  you.  You  will  very  anxiously  and 
carefully  watch  the  evidence  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, and  upon  that  your  verdict  will  be 
founded.  Gentlemen,  I  have,  I  hope,  in 
a  calm  and  temperate  tone  and  manner 
becoming  the  case  that  is  under  trisJ — a 
capital  charge — and  I  have  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  confined  myself  simply  to  the 
duty  of  stating  to  you  the  question  which 
you  have  to  decide.  Grentlemen,  the 
evidence  will  now  be  called,  and  you  will 
say  whether  the  prisoners  are  guilty  or 
not  guilty  of  this  offence  of  a  very  serious 
description,  whether  it  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  whether  there  is  proof  that  it 
has  been  committed  by  the  prisoners.  The 
interests  of  society  require  that  punish- 
ment should  take  place  if  the  crime 
has  been  committed,  and  I  am  sure, 
gentlemen,  that  you  will  do  your  duty  not 
only  with  impartiality,  but  you  will  do 
youf  duty  with  firmness,  and  that  your 
country  will  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  verdict  you  give. 

Evidence  for  the  Crowk. 

IHenry  bourne.— Examined  by  Balffuy. 

I  live  in  High  Street,  in  Birmingham. 
I  occupy  a  house  and  warehouses  there  ; 
they  are  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin.  I 
am  a  tea-dealer  and  grocer.  My  partner 
is  James  Bourtie.    llie  premises  are  occa- 
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pied  by  in  jself  and  him ;  and  onr  trade  is 
carriea  on  there.  Freyioos  to  the  15th  of 
July  Birmingham  was  much  excited  ;  and, 
on  the  15th  of  July,  I  observed,  in  the 
evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  persons  col- 
lecting together  in  great  numbers.  They 
were  more  particularly  in  Digbeth,  a 
street  leading  out  of  the  Bull  Bing.(a)  Our 
retail  premises  are  in  High  Street,  and 
our  wholesale  premises  in  Moor  Street. 
Both  streets  communicate  with  the  Bull 
Binff.  At  about  eight  o'clock  I  desired 
the  house  to  be  shut  up.  The  shop  was 
secured  with  iron  bolts  and  bars.  The 
house  was  fastened  in  the  same  way. 
After  I  had  fastened  the  house  and  shop 
I  went  upstairs  and  looked  out  of  a 
window.  1  saw  from  the  window  a  great 
number  of  persons — ^hundreds  of  persons. 
They  were  walking  towards  the  Public 
Office ;  that  is  about  thirty  or  forty  yards 
from  my  house.  On  seeing  them  pass 
towards  the  Public  Office  1  remamed 
where  I  was.  Immediately  afterwards  T 
heiu^  the  windows  of  the  Public  Office 
breaking.  The  mob  then  came  back,  and 
commenced  breaking  our  windows,  and 
then  our  shutters.  It  was  the  windows 
in  Moor  Street  they  first  broke,  and  then 
the  shutters  of  the  sliop.  The  house  and 
shop  are  all  one  entire  set  of  premises. 
They  then  broke  the  windows  and  the 
frames  of  the  shop,  after  the  shutters  had 
been  taken  down.  They  then  entered  the 
shop  and  demolished  everything.  They 
threw  the  counters  about,  and  wasted  and 
destroyed  everything.  I  found  the  stones 
so  flymg  about  that  our  lives  were  in 
daneer.  A  great  number  of  persons  had 
got  mto  the  shop ;  I  suppose  there  were 
thirty  or  forty  who  got  m.  There  was  a 
great  confasion  and  row,  that  is,  hurraing ; 
there  was  the  same  noise  when  they  got 
into  the  house.  In  this  state  of  things  I 
went  to  the  Public  Office.  Between  my 
quitting  and  returning  to  the  premises 
an  hour  had  elapsed.  On  returning  I 
found  my  premises  on  fire.  It  was  the 
shop  part  of  the  premises  I  found  on  fire. 
It  appeared  to  have  been  burning  for 
some  tmie ;  the  fire  seemed  to  have  burned 
the  shop  completely*] 

Did  you  see  any  other  premises  on  fire 
besides  your  own  P— Yes.  Mr.  Leggatt's. 

How  far  were  Mr.  Leggat^a  premises 
from  your  own  P 

Damd:  I  ought  to  interpose  here. 
Mr.  Leggatffs  premises  are  not  referred  to 
in  the  indictment. 

Btdauy:  It  is  most  important.  We  are 
chargmg  a  riot,  and  it  is  material  to  show 
that  this  was  done  by  design.  If  I  find 
other  premises  set  on  fire  at  a  distance,  not 


(a)  A.  plan  was  here  produced,  which  the  wit- 
neM  said  was  correct.    See  plan,  1869. 


connected  with  these,  it  is  very  strong 
eyidence  to  show 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  Whether  it  is  evidence 
of  design  or  not,  it  may  be  evidence  of  riot. 

BcUguy :  1  use  it  to  show  design. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  An  act  at  one  house 
not  connected  with  another  may  be  no 
evidence  of  design  to  this  house.  It  may 
be  evidence  to  show  tumultuously  as- 
sembling together.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  burning  of  other  premises  is  any  evi- 
dence, except  as  far  as  showing  there  was 
a  general  not. 

Attorney  Oeneral :  It  is  with  that  view. 
It  is  part  of  the  transaction  to  show  the 
riotous  and  tumultuous  nature  of  the 
assembly. 

Miller :  I  apprehend  my  learned  friend 
cannot  give  any  evidence  for  that  purpose. 
To  constitute  the  ofience  charged  it  must 
be  shown  that  there  was  a  riotous  as- 
semblage. If  the  act  of  demolition  takes 
place  first,  and  the  riotous  assemblage 
afterwards,  it  would  not  be  such  a  riot  as 
would  constitute  the  offence  with  which 
they  are  charged.  The  charge  is  that,  there 
being  a  riot,  the  rioters  demolished  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Bourne,  Now,  what  took 
place  down  to  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  demolition  of  Messrs.  Bou/me*8 
house  would  be  evidence  of  riot  But  after 
that  has  taken  place,  those  persons  who  so 
acted — and  it  appears  there  were  then 
comparatively  few — ^go  and  do  something 
else.  That  cannot  be  given  in  evidence 
to  show  a  previous  riot ;  that  would 
constitute  a  distinct  felony,  and  cannot  be 
given  in  evidence  upon  the  present  charge. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J.  :  Were  Mr.  Leggatt^s 
premises  burnt  after  yours  P — No,  Mr. 
Leggatt'a  premises  were  fired  before  ours. 

Cross-examined  by  MiUer, 

[The  shop  and  premises  are  in  our  joint 
occupation ;  onr  families  live  in  the  inhabit- 
able part  of  the  house.  There  had  been 
in  Birmingham  excitement  all  along.] 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  do  not 
know  that  excitement  was  increased  and 
extended  subsequently  to  the  4th  of 
Jtdy  P(a)— Yes,  I  mean  to  swear  that. 

Had  you  not  heard  complaints  made 
against  mag^istrates  and  against  the  po- 
lice for  an  interference  with  the  meeting 
of  the  4th  July? 

Attorney  Cfeneral:  I  must  interfere. 
How  can  any  question  be  material  on  this 
trial  as  to  whether  he  heard  of  complaints 
of  the  magistrates  and  the  police  at  a  time 
prior  to  tnisP  I  would  never  object  to 
anything  that  I  thought  could  have  the 


(a)  The  date  of  the  riot  which  took  place  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Metropolitan  police.  See 
Ann.  Beg.  1839,  Chronicle,  108,  and  Reg,  v, 
Lovett  and  Beg.  v.  Collins  below. 
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most  remote  bearing  upon  the  question 
that  the  jury  are  to  decide.  But  with  a 
view  to  having  the  case  properly  tried, 
and  to  shut  out  any  irrelevant  matter,  and 
to  bring  the  trial  to  a  oonclusion  in  a 
moderate  space  of  time,  I  object  to  what 
is  irrelevant. 

MiU&r :  When  the  AUomey  Omeral  takes 
credit  for  not  wishing  to  shut  out  anything 
relevant,  he  ought  to  give  other  counsel 
credit  for  not  wishing  to  burden  the  case 
with  what  is  not  relevant.  It  is  not 
always  fair  to  ask  the  counsel  the  object 
of  his  questions.  But  when  he  finds  the 
observation  I  mean  to  make  ui)on  the 
fact,  if  I  obtain  it,  he  will  find  it  most 
relevant  and  pertinent  to  the  case. 

LiTTLEDAliB,  J. :  I  do  uot  kuow  whether 
it  may  have  an  exact  bearing  upon  this 
proceeding,  the  charge  being  for  riotously 
assembling  and  demolishing  the  house. 
It  may  have  some  effect  this  way — ^to  show 
the  nature  of  the  riot ;  because  if  the  riot 
was  a  sudden  thing  that  arose  on  the  15th 
July,  that  is  one  thing — ^if  it  arose  entirely 
Arom  people  becoming  excited  all  at  once 
that  day ;  but  if  the  town  had  been  in  a 
stir  of  continued  excitement — and  he  says 
the  people  had  been  in  an  excited  state  all 
day — ^it  may  be  material  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  excitement. 

MiUer :  You  have  told  us,  Mr.  Bowme, 
of  excitement  existing  in  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham. That  you  could  only  learn 
from  what  you  heard  from  others.  You 
have  heard  persons  express  alarm  and  so 
on  P— Decidedly. 

Had  you  not  heard  subsequently  to  the 
4th  of  July  expressions  of  complaint  made 
against  the  magistrates  and  against  the 
London  police  for  having  dispersed  the 
meeting  of  the  4th  of  July  P— I  never 
heard  any  of  the  complaints  stated  in  your 
question. 

The  fire  at  your  house  commenced  in 
the  shop  P — ^Yes. 

You  were  not  there  at  the  commence- 
ment P  You  were  away  at  the  timeP — 
Yes. 

OroBs-examined  by  Bamd. 

You  have  known    Birmingham  to  be 
excited  by  these  public  meetings  for  years  P 
— ^Not  these  public  meetinss. 
'  But  by  public  meetings  P — Never  to  pre- 

vent business  in  the  principal  parts. 

That  is  to  say,  you  have  not  known 
meetings  in  the  Bull  Bing  till  of  lateP 
—Exactly. 

But  the  meetings  which  have  hitherto 
been  held  elsewhere  were  as  ^at  an  ob- 
struction to  the  business  premises  there  as 
to  your  premises  when  the  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Bull  Ring  P— There  were  no 
premises  there.    It  was  on  New  Hall  Hill. 

That  is  one  great  meeting  you  are  speak- 


ing of.(a)    Have  there  not  been  meetings 
in  other  places  P — ^Not  that  I  know  of. 

You  did  not  attend  them  P — ^No. 

Did  you  ever  attend  any  meeting  of  the 
Political  ITnion(6)  P— Never. 

You  cautiously  abstained  from  themP— 
Yes. 

What  has  been  your  reason  for  cau- 
tiously abstaining  from  those  meetings  P— 
Not  wishing  to  meddle  with  politics. 

Nor  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
conducted  P — ^We  had  sufficient  business 
to  attend  to  without  minding  politics. 

Yon  have  said,  after  your  shop  had  been 
broken  into  you  went  over  to  the  Public 
Office,  thirty  or  forty  yards  off  P— Yes. 

You  went  there  for  assistance  P — ^Yes. 

And  remained  there  an  hour  before  you 
returned  P — ^Yes. 

Were  your  premises  fired  when  you  re- 
turned P—Yes. 

Were  they  fired  before  you  wentP^I 
cannot  swear  to  that. 

Did  you  see  any  premises  fired  before 
you  went  P — I  did  not. 

How  could  you  tell  my  learned  friend 
that  Mr.  LeggaWs  premises  were  fired  be- 
fore yours  P    Do  you  know  P^-No. 

How  could  you  tell  anything  about  itP 
Do  you  know  anything  of  it  of  your  own 
knowledge  P — Yes. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  vour  own  know- 
le^e  which  was  fired  fist  P— No,  I  do  not 

How  did  you  happen  to  tell  my  learned 
friend  that  Mr.  LeggcU^s  was  fired  first? 
Was  it  because  they  asked  you  P — Because  I 
heard  of  it  from  most  respectable  witnesses. 

How  came  you  to  tell  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Baigvy  that  Mr.  LeggaU's  premises 
were  fired  first  P— For  the  same  reason 
that  I  tell  you. 

From  what  you  had  heard  you  believed 
that  Mr.  Leggat^$  premises  were  fired  first  P 
—Yes. 

That  is  all  P—Yes. 

What  has  been  taken  down  must,  I 
apprehend,  be  struck  out. 

Be-examined  by  the  Attorney  Oewral 
iThe  former  meetings  took  place  on  open 
waste  ground. 

Edward  Bladen  Adams. — Examined  by 

I  was  in  the  Bull  Bing  on  the  15th  of 
July,  at  eight  o'clock ;  I  saw  very  large 
numbers  of  persons  there.  I  saw  large 
numbers  coming  into  the  Bull  Bing  from 
Holloway  Head,  Digbeth,  and  New  Street 
Stones  were  thrown  indiscriminately  into 
the  air  among  the  people.  I  went  up- 
stairs to  the  drawing-room  window  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Taylor;  that  is  part  of  the 
Market  Hall,    lliere  was  at  this  time  s 

(a)  See  Rex  ▼.  EdmoniM,  1  St  Tr.  N.S.  785. 
(6)  See  Brit.  Mas.  Add.  MSS.  S7, 796,  f.  SM. 
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mob  of  from  two  to  three  thonsaiid  in  the 
Ball  Bing.  They '  moved  towards  the 
Pablic  Office  up  Moor  Street.  I  oonld 
not  then  see  them,  but  I  oonld  hear  them. 
Thej  were  making  a  great  noise.  In  a 
short  time  thej  came  back  into  the  Bull 
Bing,  and  I  could  then  see  them.  I  saw 
them  commence  deliberately  to  destroy 
ilr.  B<mm6*9  shutters.  Before  that  they 
broke  his  windows  with  a  shower  of  stones. 
They  used,  in  destroying  Mr.  Bawme's 
shutters,  boughs  of  trees,  bludgeons,  rails, 
and  pieces  of  iron.  .  The  pieces  of  iron 
appeared  to  be  railings  from  palisades, 
^t  the  next  adjoining  shops  they  broke  at 
the  same  time  the  shutters  and  windows. 
They  broke  open  the .  lower  part  of  the 
shop  window  of  Mr.  Bowme's  house. 
They  broke  the  shatters  into  spUnters.  I 
oould  not  say  who  were  inside,  but  some 
appeared  to  be  on  the  "  bulk  "(a)  of  the 
window,  handing  goods  to  those  who  were 
outside.  They  appeared  to  be  fruit  boxes. 
There  were  Chinese  paintings  on  them. 
They  were  not  boxes  of  tea»  They  carried 
them  to  near  Ndson^s  monument,  and 
then  broke  them  to  pieces.  They  passed 
them  across  the  Bull  Bine  firom  hand  to 
hand.  They  also  got  tiokingsfrom  Mr. 
LBgg<xtt*»,  They  got  in  there  by  breaking 
the  shutters  and  windows.  Mr.  LeggaU  is 
a  feather  merchant,  and  I  belieye  an 
upholsterer.  They  brought  from  his  shop 
rolls  of  ticking.  They  unrolled  them  in 
the  Bull  Bing,  where  the  boxes  were. 
They  carried  them  down  to  where  they 
had  deposited  tiie  other  plunder.  Thej 
put  all  together,  made  a  heap  and  set  it 
on  fire.  I  do  not  know  how  they  lighted 
the  fire,  but  I  saw  them  feeding  the  fire 
and  it  blazing  up.  I  saw  the  fire  fed  from 
time  to  time  witn  wood  from  the  shutters. 
The  ticking  was  burning.  I  saw  them 
carry  the  fire  from  the  Bull  Ring  and  put 
it  inside  the  shops  of  Boums  ana  LegffoU, 
They  then  set  £ire  to  the  shops  of  Bowme 
taid  LeggaU,  I  was  about  fifty-five  minutes 
looking  on  at  this  transaction.  They 
began  at  Boume'tf  at  about  seven  minutes 
to  nine  o'dook.  Shortly  before  ten  I  went 
to  the  Public  Office  ;  1  made  my  escape 
from  Mr.  Ta/gUn^s  back  vrindows.  They 
attacked  the  house  next  to  it,  and  the 
family  were  alarmed.  When  I  arrived  at 
the  PubHc  Office  I  saw  the  dragoons. 
They  were  Balloping  down  towards  Moor 
Street,  as  u  they  were  coming  from  the 
bi^raoks.  They  began  to  disperse  .the 
mob  instBntiy.(6) 


(a)  Bee  the  Birmingbam  Local  Act,  9  Geo.  4. 
c.  liv.  8.  27. 

(6)  "  The  account  I  have  received  from  the 
military  officer  in  command  is,  that  at  half-past 
nine  one  of  the  magistrates  applied  at  the 
barracks  for  assistance,  when  Um  police  and 


John  Higham. — Examined  by  Waddington, 

I  am  collector  of  the  market  tolls.  I 
was  on  the  top  of  the  Market  Hall  on  the 
16th  of  July  .1 

Could  you  see  from  the  place  you  were 
in  what  they  attacked  the  premises  with  F 
Weaponis  of  some  description,  but  the  dis- 
tance and  elevation  were  such  that  I  could 
not  see  what  they  were. 

Could  you  hear  the  knockings  with  the 
instruments,  whatever  they  i^ere  P — ^Yos, 
distinctly. 

Can  you  give  us  an  idea  how  long  they 
were  knocking  and  breaking  in  the  shut- 
ters before  they  forced  an  entrance  P — The 
shutters  ofiered  considerable  resistance. 
I  do  not  know  exactly,  It  was  a  very 
few  minutes,  but  not  many. 

Can  you  tell  us  exactly  how  they  effected 
their  entrance  P — ^They  effected  their  eu- 
trance  when  some  of  the  shutters  were 
broken. 

What  did  they  do  with  the  windows  P 
Did  you  see  them  make  their  way  through 
the  windows  P — ^Yes,  through  the  upper 
shutters  to  the  best  of  my  belief.  Tbey 
forced  the  shutters  down,  and  the  windows 
were  smashed,  and  they  entered  the  pre- 
mises. 

Did  you  see  them  go  in  through  the 
windows? — Yes,  I  saw  them  go  m  and 
immediately  things  thrown  out. 

Whilst  the  things  were  being  thrown 
out  did  you  see  anytldng  being  done  to 
the  rest  of  the  house  by  the  mqbP — There 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  general  demolition 
or  the  property. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  r^t  of  the 
property,  but  were  the  rest  of  the  shutters 
pulled  down  F  —  The  windows  both  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  broken  by  the  same 
process,  and  the  whole  of  the  two  front 
windo#s  were  torn  down: 

[I  saw  goodb,  rolls  of  cloth  of  some  sort, 
thrown  out  of  Mr.  Leggait*8  shop  and  made 
carpeting,  as  it  were,  across  the  Bull 
Bing.  They  carried  the  cloth  to  Nelson's 
monument,  and  I  afterwards  saw  it  in 
flames.  I  saw  a  man  carry  fire  at  the  end 
of  a  stick  and  throw  it  into  the  shop. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  saw  it  in  flames. 
And  the  same  process  was  gone  through 
with  respect  to  the  three  shops  aflame.] 

Did  you  see  the  police  and  the  military 
arrive  afterwards  P — ^Yes,  I  did,  the  police- 
men first  and  the  militaiy  afterwaras. 

How  long  was  it  from  the  first  attack 
upon  Messrs.  Bowme^s  shop  till  the  arrival 


military  proceeded  to  the  place  cit  riot  The 
resistance  made  to  them  was  qoite  inconsiderable. 
The  mob  fled,  and  after  a  certain  time  the  peace 
of  the  town  was  restored,  and  no  further  noting 
took  place  that  night**— Lord  John  Bossell, 
17th  July  1889.  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  (8rd 
series)  49,  411. 
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of  the  military? — From  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  quarter ;  it  wa«  npwardfi  of  an 
hour  bv  the  illuminated  clock  from  the 
time  of  the  attack  upon  the  shop. 

While  those  persons  you  have  men- 
tioned were  breaking  into  the  shop  and 
setting  it  on  fire,  did  you  hear  other  per- 
sons, not  takinir  an  active  part,  speak,  or 
what  they  said,  or  were  they  silent  P — I 
could  hear  noises  occasionally,  but  not 
so  considerable  as  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  mob  of  persons. 

What  sort  of  noises  were  they  P— Cheer- 
ing. It  was  a  sort  of  sound  of  approba- 
tion. It  was  not  any  regular  cheer  but 
occasionally  expressions  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and  not  like  a  general  shout,  partial 
expressions  of  approbation. 

Were  there  any  expressions  of  dis- 
approbation that  Tou  neard  of  by  the 
standers  byP — I  heard  none  from  the 
standers  by. 

All  the  noises  you  heard  were  noises 
of  approbation  P — They  appeared  to  me 
so. 

Cross-examined  by  Miller. 

You  were  perched  aloft  on  the  Market 
Hall,  were  not  you  P  —  If  you  call  it 
perched,  I  was. 

You  were  aloft  on  the  Market  Hall  P — 
Yes. 

On  the  roof  P— Yes. 

I  take  for  granted  at  that  distance  you 
were  very  incapable  of  distinguishing  all 
the  noises  that  took  place  in  the  crowd 
below  P — There  might  be  noises  I  did  not 
hear ;  those  that  were  loud  I  could  hear. 

If  there  was  a  shout  you  could  hear  it  P 
—Yes. 

If  there  was  a  conversation,  that  you 
could  not  hear  P — Of  course  not. 

LiTTLSDALE,  J . :  You  could  uot  hear  the 
conversations  P — Oh  no,  certainly  not. 

Miller  :  Were  yoa  present  on  the  even- 
ing of  Thursday,  the  4th  of  July,  when  the 
conflict  took  place  in  the  Bull  Bing  be- 
tween the  pohce  and  the  people  P — I  was ; 
I  was  inside  the  Market  Hall  looking 
through. 

Do  you  know  whether  subsequently  to 
that  or  not  there  had  been  among  some 
pnerBon,  I  do  not  say  among  all,  expres- 
sions of  dissatisfaction  and  complaint 
about  the  interference  of  the  London 
police  on  that  occasion  P — I  have  certainly 
heard  expressions  of  dissatisfaction,  both 
of  approbation  and  disapprobation. 

Approbation  by  some  and  disapproba- 
tion by  others  P — Yes,  there  are  two  sides 
to  any  question. 

Cross-examined  by  Banid, 

Do  you  recollect  the  meeting  in  Broad 
Street  on  the  return  of  the  delegates  from 
Glasgow  in  May  1838  P— I  have  an  indis- 


tinct recollection  of  it.  I  know  it  was 
said  there  were  meetings  of  delegates  at 
Birmingham,  but  it  is  only  frora  hearsay ; 
I  know  nothins  of  it.  The  prisoner  FiUfcet 
was  not  to  my  knowledge  present. 

Eno9  .^duHircitf.^Examined  by  the  AUotimi^ 
General. 

[I  am  engineer  to  the  Birmingham  Fire 
0£Bce.  I  tried  to  get  out  the  engine. 
There  was  a  solid  mass  of  people  standing 
near  blocking  up  the  street.] 

Did  they  say  anything  when  you  were 
trying  to  get  out  the  engine? — Yes.  I 
heard  several  voices  say,  **  They  are 
bringing  it  out.    We  will  smash  it  up." 

Wnat  was  the  consequence  of  thatP— 
Our  agent  was  on  the  spot  and  ordered  me 
not  to  get  it  out  till  the  military  came  up. 

Attorney  Oeneral  :  Did  the  military 
come 

Bimiel :  My  Lord,  I  beg  to  interpose  an 
objection.  It  has  been  ruled  in  cases  of 
this  description  that,  before  the  evidcoice 
of  what  people  say  is  admissible  against 
prisoners,  they  shall  be  first  identified  as 
forming  part  of  the  assembly.  Upon  the 
Western  Circuit  it  was  so  held. 

LiTTLEDALs,  J. :  If  it  has  been  so  held, 
it  seems  to  me  a  very  unreasonable  hold- 
ing ;  for  the  very  contrary  was  held  when 
I  was  at  the  bar  in  a  case  before  Mr. 
Justice  Holroyd  arising  out  of  the  Man- 
chester proceedings.(a}  The  trial  occupied 
a  great  many  days.  Actions  were  brought 
against  the  military  officers,  and  I  well 
remember  that  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  and 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley  held  the  contrary. 

Attorney  Oenercu :  1  do  not  see  how  it  ia 
possible  to  prove  the  corpus  delieti  in  any 
other  way. 

LiTTLSDALE,  J. :  Having  been  so  held,  I 
do  not  like  to  deviate  from  it ;  it  was  not 
so  held  by  me. 

Daniel :  I  believe  the  contrary  has  been 
held.  It  was  ruled  by  Mr.  Baron  Alder- 
«on,(&)'under  a  special  commission  on  the 
Western  Circuit,  that  after  the  corpus 
delicti  is  proved  they  should  identify  the 
prisoners  before  they  cast  a  prejudice  upon 
the  case  by  giving  the  evidence  of  expres- 
sions by  the  mob,  because  it  is  not  ern* 
deuce  against  the  prisoners  if  they  are  not 
there.  I  waited  till  the  Attorney  (hneral 
had  closed  the  evidence  on  the  corpus  de^ 
licti,  I  feel  this  to  be  a  case  in  which  if  a 
question  arises  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
prisoners  the  prisoners  would  have  to 
struggle  under  a  load  of  prejudice  if  that 
evidence  is  not  first  given.  It  may  not  be 
most  convenient  for  the  counsel  for  the 


(a)  See  Bedford  v.  Birley,  1  St.  Tr.  N.S. 
1071 ;  S.C.  8  Stark.  N.P.  76. 

(6)  Aldereon  was  then  a  justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.    See  Life  of  Alderson,  49. 
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prosecution  to  offer  it  now ;  but  I  sabmit 
this  is  the  proper  time  for  it. 

Attorney  Oeneral:  I  own  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  distinction.  I  understand  it  is 
admitted  we  may  prove  the  corpus  deiMi. 
How  can  we  show  that  unless  we  show  the 
character  of  the  meeting,  and  how  can  we 
show  the  character  of  tne  meeting  unless 
we  show  what  was  done  and  what  was 
said,  that  is,  the  eorptu  delicti  ?  If  this  had 
been  an  accidental  fire,  as  far  as  the 
burning  of  the  house  goes,  the  corgna 
deUcH  would  not  be  proved.  Is  it  not 
material  to  show  the  conduct  of  the  mob  P 
We  must  afterwards  identify  the  prisoners. 

LrrriiSDALB,  J. :  This  may  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  corpw  delicti,  but  not  the 
immediate  thing.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Bull  Bing.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  it  is  not  part  of  it,  but  not  so  imme- 
diately a  part  of  it  as  the  evidence  you 
have  nven  of  the  riots.  The  Bull  Bing  is 
immediately  adjoining.  This  man  ap- 
pears not  a  very  accurate  judge  of  the 
distance.  He  says  a  quarter  of  a  mile« 
If  Brother  Alder»on  has  so  held  it,  though 
I  should  not  have  so  held  it,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  adopt  a  different  course. 

Attorney  Omeral :  I  am  going  to  bring 
him  to  the  spot  at  Mr.  Bourne's  house. 

LiTTLEDALB,  J. :  Very  well. 

Attorney  Oeneral :  When  did  the  military 
comeP — About  half  an  hour  after  the 
alarm. 

Did  you  then  get  out  the  engine  P— Yes, 
we  got  it  out. 

Did  you  bring  it  then  to  Messrs.  Bottme's 
premises  P — ^Yes,  directly. 

In  what  state  were  Messrs.  Bowme*8 
premises  when  you  arrived  P — ^Well,  sir,  it 
was  all  one  heap  of  blaze  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom. 

Did  you  observe  Mr.  LeggatVa  house  P — 
Yes. 

Was  that  burning  likewise  P — ^Yes,  it 
was,  and  just  in  the  same  state  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  and  every  room  in  the 
building  was  all  on  fire. 

Eno8  Edwards,  junior. — Examined  by 
Bdlgvy. 

[I  was  in  the  employment  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Fire  Office  on  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  July  last.  I  went  out  with  the 
second  fire  engine.  I  went  in  my  fireman's 
dress  to  the  "  Hen  and  Chickens  "  for  the 
horses.  There  was  a  great  mob,  and  a 
man  came  to  me,  struck  me,  and  knocked 
me  down.] 

Balgwy :  He  was  in  his  fireman's  dress 
and  was  going  to  the  "  Hen  and  Chickens  " 
for  the  horses.  As  you  were  going  from 
one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other  one  of 
the  men  knocked  you  down  with  an  iron 
bar  P— Yes. 


What  did  you  do  after  you  had  been 
knocked  down  P — As  soon  as  I  recovered 
myself  I  got  up  and  made  the  best  of  my 
wayto  the  **  Hen  and  Chickens"  yard. 

What  did  you  do  when  vou  got  to  the 
'*  Hen  and  Chickens  "  yard  P — I  went  and 
helped  to  tackle  the  horses  and  brouf^ht 
one  out  with  me,  and  as  I  was  crossing 
New  Street  at  the  same  place  when  I  was 
knocked  down  before,  the  same  man  came 
up  to  me  again. 

Did  you  know  himP — I  should  know 
him  if  I  was  to  see  him  again. 

Was  there  a  crowd  of  people  there  at 
that  timeP — Yes,  there  was;  they  were 
running  about  the  streets  there  in  all 
directions. 

What  did  the  man  do  on  coming  up  to 
youP — He  undid  the  throat  lash  of  the 
horse,  and  was  in  the  act  of  taking  the 
bridle  off  the  horse's  head. 

Did  he  succeed  in  getting  off  the  bridle  P 
— No,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  doing  it, 
I  drew  my  staff  and  struck  the  man  and 
knocked  him  down. 

What  did  you  do  after  you  had  knocked 
him  down  P — I  went  on  with  the  horse. 

Towards  the  Fire  Office  P— Up  towards 
the  Union  Passage. 

Was  that  in  the  way  of  the  Fire  Office  P 
—Yes. 

Union  Passage  was  in  the  way  P — Yes, 
that  is  the  nearest  way. 

Tell  us  what  happened  when  yon  got  to 
Union  Passage.  Does  Union  Passage  lead 
from  New  Street  P—Yes,  into  Bull  Street, 
it  comes  right  opposite  to  the  Free 
Grammar  School. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  That  is  a  good  way 
from  the  Bull  Bing  P — I  should  think  about 
200  yards. 

BcUgvy :  It  is  a  passage  which  runs  out 
of  New  Street,  the  street  out  of  which  you 
have  described  the  mob  running  in  every 
direction  P — ^Yes. 

LiTTLEDALB,  J. :  Was  the  mob  running 
in  New  Street  in  all  directions,  did  you 
say  P—Yes. 

Bcdgwy:  Tell  us  what  happened  when 
you  got  to  the  passage  P— When  I  got  to 
the  end  of  Union  Passage  I  found  a  mob 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons. 

What  happened  P— They  said  that  the 
horses  were  not  wanted,  that  the  engine 
was  gone,  and  they  blocked  up  the  passage 
to  prevent  my  going  up. 

LiTTLBDALB,  J. :  Pcrhaps,  Mr.  Daniel,  you 
make  the  same  objection  to  this  evidence. 

Daniel :  No,  I  understood  your  Lordship 
to  overrule  it. 

LiTTLEDALB,  J. :  No,  I  Said  I  should  not 
so  have  held,  but  I  said,  as  my  brother 
Alderson  had  allowed  tiie  objection  I 
should  not  overrule  it,  thonsh  1  did  not 
agree  with  the  opinion;  and  after  yoa 
made  your  objection   the   evidence  was 
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giyen  about  his  going  to  Meesn.  Bowme's 
premiseB. 

Attorney  Oeneral:  I  have  the  greatest 
desire  to  follow  the  role  jaxxr  liOrdship 
lays  down. 

IjIttlbdaxb,  J.:  It  was  done  by  Mr. 
Baron  Aldenon.  It  is  not  what  I  shonld 
hare  done  myself. 

Attorney  General:  There  is  no  donbt, 
aoocrding  to  that  ruling,  we  may  show 
what  is  done,  the  blocidi^  np  of  the 
passage  and  the  striking  of  the  man. 

SiU:  If  I  recollect  right  Mr.  Justice 
Qasdee  oYermled  a  similar  objection  made 
by  me  in  the  Nottingham  riots  at  the  end 
of  1832. 

LiTiLBDALB,  J. :  All  that  Edwards  the 
elder  did  was  to  relate  what  occurred  upon 
the  spot  half  an  hour  after  the  military 
came,  '*  I  got  out  the  engine  and  went  to 
Messrs.  Bowme^e  premises." 

Attorney  Oeneral :  We  will  not  ask  what 
was  said. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  It  comes  to  the  same 
thing ;  the  corptw  deUcti  is  what  is  said  or 
done.  If  I  am  to  follow  my  brother  Alder' 
eon  this  is  rather  at  a  distance  from  it. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  would  not  be 
evidence. 

Balgwf :  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  same 
street ;  they  are  running  in  all  directions ; 
and  within  200  yards  of  Messrs.  Bowme*8 
house. 

Darnel  .•  Your  Lordship  may  not  remem- 
ber that  street  at  Birmingham.  It  is  not 
a  continuation  of  High  Street. 

Waddmgton :  It  would  take  you  a 
minute  to  go  from  one  part  to  the  other. 

Dawid:  The  evidence  is  offered  to 
prove  the  corpus  d^ti,  and  in  order  to 
prove  the  corpus  deUeti  you  must  show  a 
riotous  assembly  and  burning,  and  when 
you  have  shown  that  to  the  jury  all 
beyond  that  is  unnecessary  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  receivable,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  received.  It  is  obnoxious 
to  the  first  rule  of  evidence,  which  is  this, 
that  what  is  said  or  done  behind  the  back 
of  a  prisoner  is  not  evidence  against  him ; 
and  what  is  said  by  these  persons  is  not 
evidence  against  the  prisoner  unless  it  is 
proof  of  the  corptu  ddieti.  He  is  then  con- 
structively present.  If  it  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  the  corpus  deUoU,  then  the  ob- 
jection-remains that  it  is  evidence  given 
behind*  the  Iback  of  the  prisoner.  But  I 
bow  with  the  greatest  deference  to  your 
Lordship's  ruling. 

Attorneit  Oeneral :  It  becomes  very  im- 
material m  this  case,  but  for  the  sake  of 
precedent  I  should  be  sorry  to  hear  it 
cited  that  your  Lordship  so  ruled  at  the 
Warwick  Assisses.  I  understand  from  Mr. 
nm  that  after  great  consideration,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  a  contrary  ruling, 
and  all  that  occurred  in  that  case,  another 


learned  judge  laid  down  a  rule  that  appean 
to  me  the  right  one.  Indeed  I  do  not 
know  how  the  other  one  applies;  it  is 
admitted  you  may  prove  the  riot  and  the 
act  done ;  I  do  notlcnow  how  to  sepsrate 
them.  You  are  first  to  prove  the  act 
done,  and  then  recall  the  witneases  to 
prove  what  was  said  when  the  act  was 
done.  As  a  rule,  I  do  not  know  how  to 
conform  myself  to  it. 

Hill :  Will  your  Lordship  let  me  recall 
your  attention  to  the  case ;  I  havo  alluded 
to  it ;  it  was  the  first  case  tried,  the  case 
of  the  Bannermen,  who  went  from  Not- 
tingham to  Bee8ton.(a) 

IHiU  having  further  referred  to  the 
case,] 

Miller :  But  admitting  that  it  was  so,  it 
has  no  reference  to  this  case.  We  admit 
that  any  evidence  that  shows  there  was 
a  tumultuous  assembly  before  the  com- 
mencement of  demolition  may  be  received ; 
we  do  not  object  to  the  fact ;  and  it  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  establish  that  in- 
gredient to  show  that  it  was  a  riotous  as- 
sembly. The  objection  is  that  evidence 
shoula  be  gpiven  of  what  occuired  at  other 
places  affecting  the  prisoners^  without  anj 
proof  that  they  were  present.  The  case 
Mr.  Hill  refers  to  is  that  of  a  case  where 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown  were  proving 
the  first  necessary  ingredient,  that  there 
was  a  riotous  assemblage  of  persons ;  and 
of  course,  the  expressions  of  the  mob,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  assemblage,  would  be 
legitimate  evidence.  After  that,  when 
they  proceeded  to  the  mill,  and  com- 
menced the  devastation  of  those  mills, 
that  constitnted  the  eorjms  dMdi.  But 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mob.  The 
mob  may  be  riotous  without  having  the 
intention  imputed  to  them  by  this  indict- 
ment, and  a  snbsequent  offence  may  be 
completed  by  a  portion  of  that  mob, 
though  the  otibers  may  not  have  had  any 
connexion  with  it  or  had  any  intention  to 
take  any  part  in  it.  Therefore  I  apprehend 
that  the  case  quoted  does  not  apply. 

Attorney  O&neral :  1  will  maKe  one  or 
two  observations  in  answer  to  Mr.  JfiBer. 
The  case  Mr.  Hill  has  cited  is  considerably 
stronger  than  the  present.  Before  the 
prisoners  were  identified 

Miller :  I  hope  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has 
privileges  enough  without  claiming  t 
second  reply. 

Attorney  Oeneral :  This  is  the  first  time 
you  have  spoken. 

MiMer :  The  objection  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Daniel, 

Attorney  Oeneral:  My  learned  {riend 
should  have  followed  then.  Any  opposing 
counsel  has  a  right  to  observe  upon  that 


(a)  See  Ann.  Reg.  185S,  Chronicle,  9,  eri- 
dence  of  Dodd8ley,  pp.  10,  11. 
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which  is  said  for  the  first  time  not  hy  the 
leader,  or  by  the  coxmsel  who  took  the 
objection.  If  there  is  another  speech  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  connsel  wno  took  the 
objection  the  opposite  comisel  has  a  right 
to  observe  upon  it. 

Millar :  That  observation  does  not  apply 
to  the  present  state  of  things:  it  is  not 
becanse  I  did  not  think  it  necessary,  or 
becanse  I  have  the  misfortnne  to  be  his 
senior  that  I  did  not  follow  him. 

LrETLEDALB,  J. :  Mr.  Domeil  made  the 
objection ;  either  the  one  or  the  other  may 
re^y.    Mr.  Miller  may  reply. 

ialowf:  No,  my  liord,  one  connsel 
defends  one  prisoner  and  the  other. 

LiTTLBDALE,  J :  I  do  not  altogether  agree 
with  Mr.  Boron  Alderson.  I  think  it  is 
rather  different  from  what  yon  state  at 
Nottingham.  There  it  might  be  necessary 
to  prove  the  declarations  of  the  mob  on 
the  Market  Place,  and  show  the  general 
object  of  the  mob,  and  what  they  were 
going  to  do ;  bnt  I  hold  this  in  deference 
to  Brother  Alderaon^s  opinion,  and  not 
according  to  my  own.  All  the  evidence 
of  Enos  Edwards  is  to  be  taken  ont  for  the 

Kesent,  except  the  fact  of  his  going  to 
essrs.  Bourne's  premises.  That  you  do 
not  object  to ;  that  is  part  of  the  act  itself. 
Mider:  Yes,  my  Lord. 
LiiTLEDALB,  J. :  I  wiU  considcr  the  evi- 
dence ont  of  the  case  at  present. 

AtUymey  Qenerdl :  We  will  now  proceed 
to  identify  the  prisoners. 

Biehard  Hwrley  sworn. — Examined  by 
HiU. 

Do  yon  live  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Bir- 
mingham P — Yes. 

Were  yon  in  the  Bull  Bing  the  15th  day 
of  July  P— Yes. 

About  what  o'clock  P— About  eight  in 
the  evening  or  a  little  after. 

Where  were  you  standing  P— Near  the 
"Bed  Lion." 

That  is  at  the  comer  of  Park  Street  P — 
Yes. 

Did  you  observe  any  people  coming  up 
DigbethP— Yes,  a  great  number. 

Hundreds  or  thousands  P— I  cannot  say 
exactly,  I  should  think  there  was  a  thou- 
sand. 

Going  towards  Moor  Street  P— Yes, 
g^ing  in  that  direction. 

Did  they  pass  you  when  standing  by  the 
"Bed  Lion  ^  P— Yes,  they  did. 

Had  those  persons  anything  in  their 
hands  P— The  greater  part  of  them  had 
bludgeons.  , 

Describe  the  bludjjeons  P— A  kmd  of  rail 
and  rough  kind  of  pieces  of  wood. 

Had  any  of  them  iron  bludgeons  P — I 
was  not  aware  that  any  of  them  had. 

Did  the  mob  halt  anywhere  P— They 
halted  in  the  Bull  Bing  by  Moor  Street. 


Did  you  notice  any  particular  individual 
there  P'One  I  did. 

Who  was  that  particular  individual  P — 
Jeremiah  Howell,  1  believe. 
Do  you  see  him  P.^— Yes. 
Which  man  is  he  P— -The  farther  one  to 
the  riffht. 

Had  Howell  anything  in  his  hand  P — He 
had  a  bludgeon  on  his  left  shoulder. 

Was  he  going  along  or  standing  where 
you  saw  him  P — He  was  going  along. 

Li  what  direction  P — Towards  the  build- 
ing. 
Towards  Moor  Street  P— Yes. 
Is  there  anything  particular  about  him 
which  led  you  to  notice  him  P— Yes. 

What  is  it  P — I  noticed  him  on  account 
of  his  having  one  leg  and  a  crutch. 

[I  have  no  doubt  it  was  the  prisoner 
whom  I  saw.] 

Lketledale,  J.  P — ^Do  you  wish  to  ask 
him  anything,  Howell  f 

Howell :  Please  you,  my  Lord,  if  I  was 
to  be  pulled  to  pieces,  I  had  never  a 
bludgeon  in  my  hand,  and  I  had  not  been 
in  the  Bull  Bing  for  three  months. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  Do  you  ask  the  witness 
any  question  P — I  will  hear  you  make  that 
statement  when  you  make  your  defence. 

HoweU:  Did  you  see  me  do  anything  P 
— Nothine  particular ;  merely  walking 
along  with  the  rest  in  the  crowd,  with  a 
bludgeon  on  your  shoulder. 

lUharles  TvhdUon  spoke  to  seeing  HoweU 
with  a  bludgeon  over  his  left  shomder  and 
a  crutch  going  up  Digbeth  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Messrs.  jBoume'e  shop.  Jamee 
IngUe  saw  Howell  with  a  large  club  or 
piece  of  railing.  He  gave  signals  with  it 
and  waved  it  in  the  air.  Charles  Atkiru 
saw  him  flourishing  his  crutch,  and  heard 
him  say,  "  Oome  on,  my  boys." 

Henry  Qibbs  saw  people  move  up  Dig- 
beth armed  with  bludgeons.] 

Did  vou  see  anything  like  an  axeP — 
Yes,  that  is  the  only  deadly  weapon  I 
saw.  I  took  out  a  card  from  my  pocket 
and  took  a  sketch  of  it. 
Was  the  person  carrying  it  P — ^Yes. 
Was  it  something  like  a  battle  axeP — 
Yes,  but  with  a  long  twisted  kind  of  sword 
on  the  opposite  side. 

Did  you  notice  any  individual  in  par- 
ticular P — They  halted  opposite  the  house 
for  a  short  period,  and  I  noticed  opposite 
me  a  little  lower  the  prisoner  HoweU, 

Tell  me  what  he  was  doing  P — He  was 
standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way, 
and  I  remembered  him  as  being  without 
a  leg,  and  being  in  that  situation  I  thought 
it  very  remarkable.  From  where  he  was 
I  heard  the  shout  of  "  Come  along  to  the 
damned,  bloody  London  police." 

What  took  place  thenP — He  moved 
forward,  and  went  up  towards  Moor  Street. 
He  moved  with  remarkably  rapid  strides ; 
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and  when  opposite  Park  Street  he  swung 
round  upon  his  cratch,  and  looking  down 
Digbeth  he  raised  his  crutch  in  his  hand, 
and  with  his  arm  in  the  air,  swung  it 
round,  and  hurraed,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  all  about  him,  particularly  the 
boys. . 

Did  he  tui-n  again  to  go  to  Moor  Street  P 
— ^Yes,  and  the  shout  was,  "  Come  on,  my 
boys." 

IJames  Stevens  saw  Hovodl  three  or  four 
yards  from  LeggaWs  shop  before  the  mob 
broke  into  it.  He  was  waving  a  stick. 
Joseph  Jones  spoke  to  the  same  eflbct. 
WiUiam  HdU  saw  the  prisoner  Boberts 
throwing  bricks  or  stones  at  Bourne's 
house.] 

Are  YOU  sure  Boberts  was  the  man  P — 
Yes,  I  nave  seen  him  a  great  number  of 
times  at  the  Public  Office.  That  is  the 
])erson,  I  know  him.  He  has  been  a 
regular  pillar  at  the  Bull  Ring  meetings. 

And  a  regular  attendant  at  these  meet- 
ings P— Yes. 

When  did  you  see  him  again  P — I  saw 
him  reconnoitring  Messrs.  ffoiime*s  shop 
about  the  next  morning. 

IThomas  Bose  spoke  to  seeing  vhe  pri* 
soner  Aston  coming  out  of  the  wiiLdow  of 
a  silversmith's  shop  next  door  to  Messrs. 
Bamme's  shop.  He  was  searched,  and 
silver  spoons  and  other  articles  were 
found  on  him. 

Charles  Bates  heard  WUhes  shout  out 
"  halt  *'  to  the  crowd,  and  to  form  and  go 
in  a  body  by  the  Warwick  Road. 

Alfred  WM  heard  Wilkes  say  (a)  too 
mucn  time  had  been  lost  in  speaking,  and 
the  time  had  come  to  act.] 

Anything  more  P — ^Yes,  he  said  they  must 
act  now  decisively.  He  said  he  did  not 
wish  to  run  the  people  into  unnecessary 
danger,  but  they  must  prepare  themselves, 
and  he  alluded  to  a  previous  riot  on  the 
Thursday  night.(&) 

LiTTLEi)A.LK,  J. :  He  said  so  P — I  cannot 
pretend  to  say  the  exact  words,  but  he 
alluded  to  it.  I  did  not  go  there  with  any 
intention,  and  cannot  pretend  to  speak  to 
anything  but  the  substance. 

Attorney  Oeneral:  He  said  something 
about  it  P — ^Yes,  he  said  it  was  well  for  the 
police  they  were  not  then  armed,  and 
then  I  believe  he  said  they  were  not  then 
strong  enough  to  meet  the  soldiers.  Bat 
if  the  sheds  were  barricaded  and  the  rail- 
road destroyed,  they  would  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  them,  or  would  not  fear  them. 
He  said  also  there  were  200,000  men  C3m- 
pletely  armed  in  the  North,  ready  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice  and  join 
them  at  Birmingham. 

(a)  At  HoUoway  Head,  not  quite  a  mile  from 
the  Bull  Ring.    See  9  C.  &  P.  443. 

(6)  On  Thursday,  July  4,  in  the  Ball  Ring. 
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Was  there  any  answer  madeP  —  The 
people  shouted  out,  **Weare  ready  now. 
We  will  go  now." 

IGharles  Moore,  Charles  MiU,  CharU$ 
Smith,  and  Charles  Evans  spoke  to  seeing 
Wilkes.l 

Henry  Moore  Griffiths  was  called  to  proTe 
that  the  house  of  Messrs.  Moore  was  iu  the 
parish  of  Birmingham  thon^^b  in  the 
ecclesiastical  division  known  as  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin's,  and  that  all  Birmingham 
is,  except  for  certain  ecclesiaticaJ  purposes, 
one  palish,  and  has  one  poor's  rate  and 
one  church  rate  extending  over  the  whole 
parish,  but  that  each  of  the  ecclesiastical 
divisions  is  called  a  parish. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  I  believe  the  parish  of 
St.  Marylebone  is  all  one  parish,  though 
it  is  sub-divided  into  five  parishes  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes. 

CoUisson  (the  deputy  clerk  of  assize) 
stated  that  indictments  respecting  offences 
committed  in  Birmingham  the  parish  w&s 
always  laid  as  the  "parishof  Birmingham." 

MiUer  submitted  that,  as  the  proseco- 
tor,  Mr.  Bourne,  who  oueht  to  best  knov 
the  situation  of  his  own  house,  bad  stated 
that  his  house  was  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin,  it  must  be  taken  to  be  so. 

LiiTLEDALE,  J. :  It  is  the  invariable 
practice  to  describe  it  as  the  parish  of  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  if  this  objection  is  good, 
all  the  indictments  are  wrong. 

MiUer :  If  the  practice  was  wrong,  your 
Lordship  would  correct  it. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  I  do  uot  mean  to  bsj 
that,  because  the  indictments  are  wrong 
they  should  continue  so;  but  this  was 
originally  the  parish  of  Birmingham,  and 
because  it  is  now  divided  into  ecclesiasti- 
cal divisions  that  makes  no  difference  in  & 
case  like  the  present,  (a) 

Defence. 

[Miller  having  complained  of  the  disad- 
vantages under  whicn  Jones  stood  ae  to 
his  defence,  said :] 

G-entlemen,  these  disturbances  took 
place  in  the  town  of  Birmingham  on  the 
15th  day  of  July.  These  very  men  who 
stand  beside  me  wore  apprehended  and 
charged  with  being  guilty  of  notouslj 
disturbing  the  Queen^  peace.  They  are 
examined  on  that  charge,  and  they  are 
committed  to  take  their  trial  upon  that 
charg^e.  My  client  is  committed  upon  it, 
and  by  the  provisions  of  a  recent  and 
humane  Act  of  Parliament  he  was  en- 
titled to  receive  a  copy  of  the  depoBitioofi 
upon  which  he  was  so  charged.  (6)    B^ 


(a)  See  2  Hawk.P.C.c.  2.3. 8.9S ;  14  &  15  Vict. 
c.  100.  8.  23',  Reg.  v.  Richards,  1  M. &  Bob.  177. 

(6)  6  &  7  Will.  4.  c.  114.  a.  3.  See  11  &  12 
Vict.  c.  42.  s.  27 ;  30  &  31  Vict  c.  85.  ss.  8,*i 
Beg.  V.  Greensiade,  11  Cox,  C.C  412. 
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has  received  them.  Gentlemen,  yon  have 
Been  the  extent  and  the  depositions 
against  him  to-day  produced  before  my 
I^rd.  One  solitaiy  witness  ;  and  upon 
that  man's  testimony  he  was  committed 
to  take  his  trial  for  a  riot  and  breach 
of  the  peace.  Gentlemen,  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  if  a  prisoner  be  committed 
on  a  charge  of  misdemeanor  within 
twenty  days  before  the  assizes  for  which 
he  is  committed  to  take  his  trial,  he  is 
entitled  upon  his  pleading  to  that  mis- 
demeanor to  traverse  it,  and  to  decline 
being  tried  and  to  postpone  his  trial  till 
the  following  assizes.(a)  The  young  man 
at  the  bar  was  in  those  circumstances. 
He  came  here  wholly  helpless,  but  he  had 
the  consolation  to  learn,  upon  making 
inquiries  of  those  who  were  enabled  to 
instruct  him  on  the  subject,  that  by  the 
law  of  the  land  he  need  not  take  his  trial 
till  the  next  assizes.  He  might  then  give 
bail  to  be  set  at  large,  or  find  friends  to 
bail  him  out,  and  he  could  go  amongst 
his  friends.  He  could  make  inquiries. 
He  would  know  what  was  to  be  stated 
against  him.  He  might  be  enabled  to 
explain  those  circumstances  under  which 
he  was  placed  there,  or  he  might  be  ena- 
bled to  offer  any  other  circumstances  in 
evidence  which  might  arise  in  his  favour. 
He  might  have  made  such  nreparations 
for  his  defence  as  his  funos,  however 
limited,  would  have  furnished  him  with. 
Having  had  the  judgment  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, who  committed  him,  in  his 
favour — as  regards  the  charge  of  a  capital 
felony,  and  upon  that  evidence  he  could 
not  be  charged  with  a  felony  in  that 
case — he  found  himself  suddenly  the  day 
before  yesterday,  charged  with  a  felony 
affecting  his  life ;  charged,  too,  upon  the 
testimony  as  it  would  appear,  and  as  it 
did  appear,  upon  the  back  of  the  indict- 
ment or  no  less  than  seventeen  witnesses. 
That  much  he  knew.  But  with  respect  to 
what  they  were  to  swear  he  could  not 
know.  It  might  happen  that  many  of 
them  were  witnesses  whose  evidence  would 
affect  others  more  nearly  than  him ;  but 
what  they  were  to  say  he  knew  it  not, 
except  as  to  the  only  witness  whose  depo- 
sition had  been  taken. 

Gentlemen,  under  those  circumstances 
an  application  for  delay  was  made  on  be- 
half of  one  of  the  other  prisoners  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  taken  by  surprise ; 
and  his  Lordship,  with  that  humanity 
which  belongs  to  him,  allowed  a  little 
more  time.  I  then  applied,  under  those 
circumstances,  that  this  young  man's 
trial  might  be  postponed  till  the  next 
assizes.  He  would  be  confined  within  the 
walls  of  the  prison  till  the  next  assizes, 

(a)  See  1  St  Tr.  N.8. 47n,  and  above,  p.  lOSOn. 


and  pass  the  winter  in  the  gaol ;  and  now 
the  charge  being  felony  he  would  now  no 
longer  be  at  liberty  to  give  bail.  But 
it  might  have  afforded  his  friends  time 
to  have  made  some  preparation.  That 
application  was  opposed  by  the  learned 
Attorney  General.  The  AUomey  General 
required  an  aflidavit  to  be  made,  and  it 
was  about  to  be  made.  But  his  Lordship 
thought  it  imnecessary,  and  after  my  Lord 
stated  that  he  thought  some  delay  ought 
to  take  place,  the  learned  AUomey  General 
said  he  left  it  entirely  in  his  Iiordship's 
hands.  He  did  leave  it  in  his  Lordship's 
hands  after  he  had  opposed  it;  and  my 
Lord  had  decided  it.  My  Lord  did  not 
feel  himself,  after  preparations  had  been 
made  by  the  Crown,  at  liberty  to  let  it 
stand  over  till  the  next  assizes;  but  he 
was  kind  enough  to  let  it  stand  over  till 
this  day,  ^ving  a  clear  day  between.  I 
took  the  hberty  of  saying  that  it  was  a 
ii'ockery  to  a  man  in  a  dungeon  at  War- 
wick to  give  him  one  day  without  means 
and  without  fViends  to  get  up  his  defence 
in  the  town  of  Birmingham  twenty  miles 
from  the  spot.  I  took  the  libertv  of  say- 
ing, thanking  his  Lordship  for  the  indul- 
gence he  ha^  given,  that  it  was  utterly 
useless  and  a  mere  mockery  of  his  dis- 
tress and  of  his  situation;  and  I  do 
think  it  might  have  answered  the  ends 
of  justice  better  if  he  had  been  allowed, 
now  this  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
charge,  from  this  time  till  the  next  assizes 
to  prepare  his  defence.  But,  gentle- 
men, here  he  is,  and  no  doubt  I  shall  be 
taunted  by-and-by  with  this  delay.  The 
AUomey  General  will  say,  as  he  did  yes- 
terday :  "  He  has  not  by  witnesses  varied 
the  facts  of  the  case.  He  had  the  whole 
of  yesterday  to  get  up  witnesses  twenty 
miles  off;  immured  in  a  dungeon,  he  had 
the  whole  of  the  day  ;  and  nevertheless  he 
has  not  procured  any  witnesses !"  The 
AU&imey  General  says  he  has  not  varied 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  you  are  to  infer 
he  is  guilty.  That  will  be  the  humane 
argument.  **  Why  did  he  not  obtain  wit- 
nesses. See  what  we  have  done.  We 
have  availed  ourselves  of  the  additional 
time.  A  bill  was  sent  up  before  the 
grand  jur^  against  this  voun^  man,  with 
the  deposition  of  a  single  witness.  An- 
other bill  was  sent  up.  Other  witnesses 
were  sent  before  the  grand  jury.  It  was 
found  a  true  bill  by  the  evidence  of 
seventeen  witnesses.  We  had  got  a  day 
intervening,  and  seventeen  witnesses  on 
the  back  of  the  bill !  We  have  brought 
a  reinforcement  of  witnesses,  and  we  have 
called  six  or  eight  additional  witnesses 
whose  names  were  not  on  the  back  of  the 
bill  the  day  before  yesterday.  See  what 
tnav  be  done  in  the  course  of  two  days ; 
and,  therefore,  as  he  has  done  nothing. 
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oonclade  he  oonld  have  done  nothing." 
Tcfi,  gentlemen,  yon  may  oonclade  he 
conld  do  nothing  under  those  circnm- 
stances,  for  he  had  not  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treanury  to  get  up  his  witnesses  for  him. 
He  had  not  the  resources  of  Her  SCajesty's 
Treasury  to  endure  the  expense  of  pro* 
curing  witnesses  for  him.  I  hope  I  snail 
not  Imre  the  unfortunate  man  or  myself, 
his  humble  advocate,  taunted  for  the 
delay ;  but  I  care  not  for  the  taunts,  if 
the  AUomey  Oenercd  will  be  just  enough 
not  to  draw  an  inference  to  my  client 
from  that  circumstance. 

[Having  warned  the  jury  not  to  be  led 
to  do  injustice  to  the  prisoner  bv  reason 
of  the  gravity  of  the  offence  with  which 
he  was  charged,  counsel  proceeded  :] 

Gentlemen,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  the  nature  of  the  oflTence  with  which  he 
is  charged,  and  here  the  Attorney  QeneraH 
will  forgive  me  if  I  think  a  little  of  that 
peculiar  talent,  for  which  he  has  justly  so 
much  credit,  did  display  itself,  namely, 
in  making  something  appear  so  very 
simple,  so  very  intelugible,  almost  un- 
deniable, which  turns  out  to  be  a  mere 
fallacy  altogether.  Gentlemen,  the  At- 
iomey  General  has  clearly  stated  to  you 
something  which  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
To  a  certain  extent  I  am  not  here  to  dis- 
pute it  as  the  law  of  the  land.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, the  fallacy  is  that,  although  it 
comes  near  the  present  case,  it  really  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  at  all 
events,  so  far  as  mv  client  is  concerned. 

Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  read  to 
you  a  passage  from  Hawhine'  Fleas  of  the 
Crown,  no  doubt  in  order  that  you  might 
take  the  law  as  not  coming  from  him,  the 
highest  authori^,  at  least,  off  the  Bench, 
at  present  Her  Majesty's  first  Law 
Officer.  For  fear  you  should  suppose  he 
was  speaking  from  his  own  authority  he 
read  a  passage  from  Hcuwhine*  Pleas  of 
the  Grown  upon  this  subject.  But  he  did 
not  read  the  whole.  I  will  read  to  you 
what  he  has  read,  and  I  will  go  on  and 
read  to  you  what  he  did  not  read ;  and  if 
that  does  not  give  you  ground  for  caution 
against  the  subtle,  refined,  and  dextrous 
management  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
everything  I  can  say  wUl  be  useless.  No 
doubt  the  general  law  of  the  land  is  this, 
that  when  several  parties  are  charged 
with  committing  a  certain  offence  with 
one  common  and  joint  interest,  if  tbey  be 
all  present  and  near  enough  to  aid  and 
abet  in  that  offence,  it  matters  not  the 
actual  hand  that  commits  the  offence ;  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  they  are  all  equally 
guilty.  I  do  not  dispute  that.  But  see  the 
use  that  may  be  made  of  it.  The  present 
charge  is  not  that  they  went  out,  intending 

do  that  which  was  unlawful,  not  that  they 

ut  out  intending  to  commit  a  breach  of 


the  peace,  not  that  they  went  out  intending 
to  create  disturbance  or  a  riot,  not  that 
they  went  out  intending  to  enter  into  s 
confiict  with  those  police  officers  against 
whom  you  have  heard  the  greatest  ex- 
citement has  prevailed  in  the  minds  of 
the  working  classes  of  Birmingham. 
Those  are  not  the  charges,  nor  any  of 
them ;  but  the  charge  is  that,  having  as- 
sembled for  some  such  riotous  purpose, 
they  did  together,  with  one  common  pur- 
pose, aid  and  abet  each  other  in  demolish- 
ing or  destroying  or  beginning  to  demolish 
and  destroy,  with  the  intent  of  effecting 
their  purpose,  the  house  of  the  prosecutor, 
Mr.  Bowme. 

Gentlemen,  if  you   shall  be  satisfied 
that,  when  those  persons  went  into  the 
town  of  Birmingham,  and  when  they  went 
into  the  Bull  Bing  and  went  down  Moor 
Street,  their  object  was  to  seek  for  a  con- 
flict, aye,  and,  if  you  will,  to  inflict  ven- 
geance or  enter  into  a  trial  of  strength 
with  the  London  police ;  if  yon  think  they 
all  had  that  object  together,  and  that, 
having  that   object   together,  and  that 
havinff  attempted  it,  and  not  having  snc- 
ceedea,  and  some  of  them   afterwards, 
when    circumstances    arose  which   they 
could  not  by  possibility  have  foreseen— 
after  some  of  tnem  may  have  gone  away 
— some  of  them  without  the  concurrence 
of  other  persons  commenced  this  attack 
and  went  to  a  certain  extent  in  commit- 
ting violence,  having  destroyed  certain 
property  by  fire,  they  then,  for  the  first 
time,  entertained  the  intention  of  pulliiig 
down  the  house  in  question  and  destroy- 
ing it,  if  you  shall  be  of  that  opinion^ 
then  the  offence  with  which  the  parties 
are  charged  can  only  have  commenced,  so 
far  as  the  aggravated  part  of  it  was  com- 
mitted by  them,  when  it  first  occurred  to 
them  to  commence  the  demolition  of  the 
house.    Because,  gentlemen,  I  say  this  is 
the  law  of  the  laund,  that  if  persons  go 
out  for  a  purpose  that  is  lawful,  and 
some  time  afterwards,  without  the  aiding 
and  assisting  of  others,  they  commit  an 
offence,  those  who  went  out  for  a  lawfnl 
purpose  and  did  not  participate  in  the 
commission  of  the  offence  are  not  guilty 
of  the  offence,  even  though  they  were 
present,  unless  they  encouraged,  aided, 
and  abetted. 

Gentlemen,  I  say  that  this  is  the  lair 
of  the  land,  and  I  say  it  under  the  oor* 
rection  of  my  Lord,  who  will  coiTect 
me  as  he  has  often  done  when  I  ^ 
wrong,  and  as  he  has  to*day  corrected  the 
law  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  You  ^nu 
hear  the  law  from  my  Lord,  and  under 
his  correction  I  say  that  the  law  of  tbe 
land  is  this,  that,  if  a  number  of  psrsoof 
go  out  for  an  illegal  purpose,  ana  when 
out  with  a  common  intention  of  oQDun>^ 
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ting  a  trespaBB  or  riot,  some  of  them 
afterwards  commit  a  felony,  if  that  felony 
-wad  committed,  and  if  some  of  those  who 
had  gone  oat  with  the  common  purpose  of 
committing  a  misdemeanor  had  neverthe- 
less no  common  purpose  of  comiiiitting[  a 
felony  and  did  not  aid  and  abet  in  its 
actual  commission,  they  are  not  guilty  of 
the  olfence.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  I 
have  made  my  proposition  understood, 
and  let  us  see  now  whether  the  learned 
Attorney  Oeneral  deals  fairly  by  }rou  and 
the  prisoners  when  he  stops  short  in  read- 
ing this  passage.  This  is  what  he  read(a) 
to.  you: — 

**  It  doth  not  seem  necessary  to  the  making  an 
abettor  a  principal  that  the  person  on  whom  the 
fcJony  is  committed  should  be  under  any  terror 
by  the  abetment,  and  by  reason  thereof  disconr- 
aged  from  makicg  that  defence  which  otherwise 
he  miffht  have  made.  But  it  seems  to  be  sufficient 
for  this  purpose  that  the  person  who  does  the 
fact  is  encouraged  and  emboldened  in  it  from  the 
hopee  of  present  and  immediate  assistance  from 
the  abettor,  whether  he  be  within  view  of  the 
fact  or  not  And  upon  this  ground  it  hath 
been  adjudged  that  when  persons  combined  to- 
geUier" 

Now,  mind,  there  must  be  an  united 
purpose    and  intention   to  oontinue    ta- 


**  to  stand  by  one  another  in  the  breach  of  the 
peace,  with  a  general  resolution  to  resist  all 
opposers,  and  in  the  execution  of  their  design  a 
murder  is  committed,  all  of  the  company  are 
equally  principals,  though  at  the  time  of  the 
fSact  som«  of  them  were  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
be  out  of  view." 

What  constitutes  the  common  guilt  of 
the  parties  in  that  caseP  The  common 
determination,  the  general  resoltition  and 
combination  to  resist  all  persons  who 
should  attempt  to  prevent  them  commit- 
ting a  breaon  of  the  peace.  Hence,  if 
those  persons  who  entered  Moor  Street 
on  that  occasion  had  determined  to  com- 
mit a  breaoh  of  the  peace,  and  assault  the 
London  police,  and  to  stand  by  each  other, 
and  in  the  conflict  one  of  the  London 
police  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  any  one 
of  them,  every  one  of  the  persons  in  con- 
sequence of  that  combined  purpose  would 
have  been  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the 
London  policeman. 

But,  gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  went 
on  to  read  to  you : — 

*'  And  the  like  hath  been  adjudged  in  relation 
to  all  those  who  accompany  one  another  with  an 
intent  to  commit  a  burglary,  in  the  execution 
whereof  some  stand  to  watch  only  in  the  adjacent 
places,  and  the  rest  actually  break  and  enter  the 
bouse.'* 

Yes,  gentlemen,  they  are  all  there 
effecting  the  purpose  they  had  originally 


combined  to  effect,  namely,  to  commit  a 
bnrfflary,  and  whether  one  is  sent  in  at  a 
window  and  another  mounts  guard,  they 
are  all  equally  guilty  of  the  burglary  as 
principals.  So  far  that  is  the  unmsputed 
law  of  the  limd,  and  so  far  the  Attorney 
Oenerai  read  to  you. 

Now  I  will  read  from  where  the  At" 
tomey  Oeneral  has  thought  proper  in  his 
justice  and  discretion  to  stop  :— 

'*But  where  divers  persons  accompany  one 
another  in  the  doing  of  a  lawful  act,  and  one  of 
them  happens  to  kill  a  man,  he  that  gives  the 
wound  is  only  guilty  of  the  homicide,  and  the 
rest  of  the  oompany  shall  neither  be  esteemed 
^principals  nor  accessories."  (a) 

That,  gentlemen,  does  not  apply  at  all 
to  the  present  case,  as  far  as  my  client  is 
concerned  or  that  which  it  is  my  duty  to 
lay  before  you,  because  I  am  not  going  to 
put  this  on  the  ground  that  those  persons 
were  going  to  do  a  lawftd  act,  whatever 
ground  of  excitement  might  have  existed 
in  their  minds  with  reference  to  the  Lon- 
don police.  But  there  comes  this  passage 
whicn  bears  a  closer  analogy  to  it : — 

"  Also,  If  the  act  intended,  though  unlawful, 
were  a  bare  trespass,  and  one  of  the  company  be 
guilty  of  larceny,  it  is  felony  in  such  offender 
only,  because  it  is  a  crime  of  a  nature  entirely 
different  from  that  intended,  and  not  caused  by 
the  execution  of  it** 

Do  not  understand  me  as  putting  to 
you  that  the  case  is  limited  to  one  of 
trespass,  because  these  passages  are  col- 
lected fronr  the  decisions  of  the  judges. 
This  is  a  decision  of  the  judges  upon  a 
case  actually  tried.  Therefore,  do  not 
suppose  I  am  quoting  to  you  a  general 
passage  that  applies  to  every  case  of  the 
idnd ;  but  the  proposition  is  this,  that  if 
the  parties  go  out  to  commit  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  and  have  not  one  single  intent 
to  commit  a  felonv  but  one  common  in- 
tent to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace,  if 
they  should  be  resisted,  only  those  that 
entered  into  this  intention,  and  aided  and 
abetted  in  giving  effect  to  it,  are  g[uilty  of 
that  felony,  ana  those  who  withdraw 
from  the  body  before  the  felony  was  com- 
mitted, or  those  who  had  not  originally 
intended  to  commit  the  felony,  and  who 
being  present  may  have  attempted  to  dis- 
suade the  body  £rom  doing  it,  or  remained 
silent,  or  did  not  give  any  encourage- 
ment, so  far  from  holding  themselves 
out  as  assisting  in  the  encouragement  of 
the  felony,  are  not  guilty  of  the  felony, 
and  cannot  be  convicted. 

Now,  let  us  apply  that  to  the  present 
case  as  resards  the  prisoner  Jones,  But 
before  I  leave  that  part  of  the  case  I 
must  say  I  am  obliged  to  the  Attorney 


(o)  S  Hawk.  P.O.  ch.  S9.  s.  8. 


(a)  Bk.  2,  eh.  99,  sect  9. 
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Oen&r(d  for  quoting  the  decision  of  Mr, 
Buron  Owney.  My  learned  friend  quoted 
the  case  of  The  Kina  v.  BaM  (a)  in  order 
to  induce  you  to  believe  that  if  these 
persons  went  out  with  any  common  pur- 
pose of  committing  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
if  any  of  the  mob  should  afterwards  enter- 
tain the  additional  purpose  of  committing 
a  felony,  they  are  all  gailty  alike,  though 
they  had  not  entertained  any  such  inten- 
tion. In  order  to  induce  you  to  come  to 
that  decision  he  has  Quoted  a  passage 
from  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Baron  GW»ey. 
I  am  obliged  to  him  for  quoting  it.  The 
case  was  this :  There  was  a  person  of  the 
name  of  MiUer,  for  whom  a  number  of 
coal-heavers  worked  at  low  wages.  I  be- 
lieve the  phrase  was  they  were  **  Lump- 
ers,** which  is  a  slang  phrase  amongst 
that  body.  Having  a  strong  feeling  of 
indignation  against  this  man  for  en- 
couraging them  and  employing  them  and 
paying  them  under-wages,  a  mob  of  per- 
sons in  that  trade  went  to  the  house  in 
which  this  man  was  for  the  purpose  of 
wreaking  their  vengeance  on  him.  They 
commenced  an  attack  upon  the  house, 
and  expressed  strong  terms  of  hostility 
towards  one  Moore,  He  was  enabled  to 
escape  from  the  house ;  and  before  they 
had  done  any  serious  injury,  policemen 
came  into  the  house  and  prevented  further 
injury.  Some  of  that  mob  were  charged 
with  the  offence  of  beginning  to  demoEeh 
the  house.  And,  gentlemen,  no  doubt  the 
jury  must  have  bee  a  satisfied  in  that  case, 
or  they  would  not  have  found  them  guilty. 
If  there  had  been  no  other  intent  in 
those  men,  and  they  had  proceeded  to 
pull  the  house  down  in  furtherance  of 
their  common  intention  of  attacking  and 
destroying  it,  every  person  present  in 
that  mob  with  that  intention  would  be 
guilty  of  a  capital  felony ;  and  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  that  judgment  of  Mr.  Baron 
(jkimeyt  though  we  have  heard  that  the 
judgment  of  different  judges  are  not  al- 
ways correct,  because  a  judge,  like  every- 
body else,  possesses  only  human  judg- 
ment. But  I  do  not  mean  to  impute 
to  Mr.  Baron  Oumey  that  it  is  incorrect ; 
it  is  enough  for  me  that  it  does  not 
touch  the  case  of  my  client.  It  bears 
out,  to  some  extent,  the  principle  of  law 
I  have  laid  down  to  you,  and  if  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  case  of  Jones,  Jones  will 
be  entitled  to  your  verdict.  The  passage 
my  learned  friend  read  was  this : — 

**  If  you  are  of  opinion  that  this  mob  began  to 
do  mischief  to  the  hoase  intending  to  persist  in 
demolishing  it,  if  they  were  not  interrupted, 
either  on  account  of  Miller's  having  his  pay 
table  there,  or  of  the  men  working  at  lower 

(a)  6  C.  &  P.  829. 


prices  using  the  house,  the  offence  charged  with 
will  have  l^en  committed  ;** 

Tes,  gentlemen,  they  went  there  for 
that  common  purpose,  and  if  they  had  not 
been  interrupted  they  would  have  effected 
their  purpose,  and  are  just  as  guilty,  not- 
withstanaing  that  interruption,  as  u  they 
had  not  been  interrupted  and  had  com- 
pleted their  purpose. 

"  It  should  be  promulgated  " 

The  learned  jndg^  throws  it  out  for  the 
enlightenment  of  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons of  the  same  class  of  life  who  might 
be  led  into  similar  misconduct.  He 
says: — 

**It  should  be  promulgated  that  each  and 
every  one  in  the  mob  is  guilty  of  the  offence 
committed.  Every  one  cannot  do  the  same 
thing ;  but  if  they  are  there  for  the  one  common 
purpose  they  are  answerable." 

The  passage  cited  does  not  apply  to  the 
present  facts.  The  case  for  the  prisoner 
is,  he  withdrew  from  the  body  of  persons 
who,  labouring  under  excitement,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  rublic  Office  to  assail  the 
London  policemen,  and  returned  to  the 
Bull  Bing  when  he  saw  what  offence  was 
to  be  committed. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  see  the  evidence 
in  support  of  the  case.  You  have  it  in 
evidence  that  on  the  4th  of  July  a  body  of 
the  London  police  had  been  introduced 
into  the  borough  of  Birmingham,  that  a 
meeting  had  been  held  in  the  Bull  Bing, 
that  the  London  police  had  had  a  conflict 
with  those  persons,  and  that  it  was  con- 
sidered among  the  working  classes  as  a 
subject  of  particular  excitement.  There 
were  particularly  excited  feelings  asainst 
those  magistrates  who  had  introduced 
them,  and  against  those  police  who  had 
so  invaded  what  they  supposed  their  con- 
stitutional privilege.  Gentlemen,  we  are 
not  here  to  try  that ;  there  are  other  cases 
in  which  that  question  will  arise.  It  is 
not  for  you  to  decide  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  lawful  interruption  of  the  meeting 
of  the  4th  of  July,  or  whether  it  was  law- 
ful and  apparently  perfectly  legal  and 
constitutional.  That  is  not  the  question ; 
but  the  first  fact  that  I  say  arises  upon 
the  evidence  is,  that  there  was  a  feeUng 
upon  the  sabject  amongst  the  working 
classes,  that  the  London  police  were  not 
warranted  in  what  they  had  done.  Pro- 
bably the  feeling  was  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  circumstance  of  which  we 
have  heard — though  it  forms  no  part  of 
my  case — that  some  similar  meetings  had 
been  held  at  which  people  assembled  and 
were  addressed  by  one  of  the  nresent 
representatives  of  the  borough  inTarlia* 
ment.  It  may  be  also  that  those  feelings 
were  increased,  because  one  of  the  magis- 
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trfttM  of  the  tpwn^a)  who  was  mentioned 
to  jon,  aad  for  whom  I  entertain  no  feeling 
but  that  of  respect — they  might  hare  eon- 
flidered    those   meetings    in  which    this 
gentleman  took  part  were  as  little  juBti- 
nable  as  the  meeting  which  they  were 
attending.    The  more  proper  way  to  put 
it  is  that  this  meeting  they  were  attending 
of  the  4th  of  July  was  as  justifiable  as  the 
meeting  attended  by  this  gentleman  to 
whom  I  have  alluded.    Having  that  feel- 
ing if  there  was  anything  wrong  or  illegal 
in  their  conduct,  they  thought  the  magis- 
trates of  Birmingham  who  had  attended 
those  meetings  ought  not  to  have  been  the 
^rst  to  introduce  foreign  police  from  the 
city  of  London,  and  let  loose  the  body  of 
London  poHcemen  to  break  their  heads. 
I  do  not  say  they  were  right  in  feeling 
that,  or  that  the   magistrates  were  not 
justified  from  the  state  of  the  town  in  in- 
troducing them.    I  do  not  say  that  the 
piagistrates  have  not  been  well  warranted 
in  attending  the  former  meetings.    But 
you  find,  from  whatever  cause,  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  not  against  Messrs.  Bourne^  but 
against  the  magistrates  and  against  the 
London  police.    What  do  you  find  them 
doing  P    is  this  a  mere  vain  imagination 
of  mine  P    What  are  the  facts  that  are 
proved  P    I  tried  hard  to  get  an  admission 
irom  the  witnesses,  but  tbev  looked  with 
smiles  of  derision  at  me  when  I  put  the 
question  time  after  time,   **  Do  you  not 
know  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  excite- 
ment against  the  London  pohce  P"    And 
at  last,  fortunately  without  my  putting  it, 
the  facts  came  out  that  some  of  the  per- 
§ODBf  parties  to  the  disturbance,  might  have 
used  strong  expressions  against  the  magis- 
trates and  the  police,  and  that  some  of  them 
had  proceedea  to  the  Public  Office  calling 
out,  "Come  on  to  the  damned  London 
police  " — ^intimating  that  they  were  going 
to  engage  in  a  conflict  with  that  body — 
not  townsmen  of  their  own,  who  would 
Lave  a  constitutional  right  as  thev  thought 
to  interfere   with  them,  but  that  body 
which  came  from  a  distance  ;  not  a  body  of 
military,  but  men  marching  in  military 
array  and  wearine  a  uniform  something 
like  a  military  cbess,  and  not  wearing 
their  side  arms,  although  I  do  not  think 
they  came  without  side  arms  in  case  they 
had  to  attend  a  second  meeting.  (6)    They 
thought — ^whether  right  or  not  I  do  say 
— they  were  entitled  to  resist  these  men, 
and  to  show  them  that  the  men  of  Bir- 
mingham were  as  good  as  they  were,  and 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  have  a  foreign 
body  introduced.    I  do  not  stand  here  to 

(a)  Alderman  Mtmts.    See  Ann.  Beg.  1889, 
Chronicle  104  and  Reg.  v.  Coliins,  below. 
(6)  See  below,  p.  1168. 
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jwUfy  it ;  I  do  not  say  it  is  right  in  point 
of  law,  but  that  was  their  object ;  that  was 
their  intention ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  delude 
you  into  the  supposition  that  those  who 
proceeded  in  the  first  instance  down  this 
street  to  the  Public  Office  were  actuated 
with  any  other  purpose  than  to  engage  in 
a  conflict  with  tnese  men. 

Does  it  rest  there  P  Does  it  rest  upon 
expressions  of  hostility  to  the  London 
police  P  No,  gentlemen.  You  are  to 
suppose  that  they  went  out  with  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  pulling  down  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Bourne  or  some  house,  and 
that  they  intended  to  set  fire  to  houseii, 
and  that  they  began  of  course  with  Messn. 
Bourne?    The  body  are  stated  to  have 

fssed  down  by  Messrs.  Bonme'a  premises, 
leave  my  learned  friend  by-and-by  to 
deal,  in   the  way  in  which  my  learned 
friend  endeavours   to    insinuate   a   pre- 
vious intention — ^I  leave  it  to  my  fnend 
to  deal  with  the  evidence  of  the  witneei 
who  says  that  the  people  behind  could 
see  what  was  doing  before.    I  only  notice 
it  to  make  a  passing  observation.    They 
pass  these  premises  and  go  to  the  PublLo 
Office.    What  did  the  London  ])olice  do 
there  P     Their  inspector  or  their  leader 
calls  them  in,  and  shuts  the  gates ;  the  gar- 
rison retires  into  the  fortress,  and  the  gates 
are  closed.    What  do  the  assailants  doP 
They  commence  a  voUev  of  stones  at  the 
windows  of  the  Public  Office.    They  were 
not  aware  what  might  be  the  instructions 
under  which  those  men  were  acting  within. 
They  thought  probably  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  draw  out  the  body  in  their 
own  defence.    If  there  had  been  an  indict- 
ment against  these  men  for  commencing 
the  demolition  of  the  Public  Office,  where 
they   were   throwing    these  stones    and 
vowinff  vengeance  against  the  police  till 
a   body  of  troops  were  called  out  who 
put  them  to  rout,  and  any  were  taken 
afterwards,  you  would  have  my  learned 
friend  quoting  Miller's  case(a)  to  show  that 
thev  had    commenced    demolishing   the 
building,  and  that  such  was  their  hostility 
that  had  they  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
troops  they  would  have  nulled  down  the 
building.    Tes,  the  coal-neavers  had  hos- 
tility and  hatred  to  the  '*  Iiumpers,"  and 
they  went  intending  to  inflict  their  ven- 
geance  upon  them,  and  commenced  an 
attack  upon  the  house,  though  they  were 
prevented  carrying  it  into  effect.     The 
jury,  believing  them  to  have  that   in- 
tention, found    them   guilty  under   the 
judge's  direction.    It  so  happens  no  in- 
terruption took  place,  and  that  thev  wesre 
allowed  to  show  what  they  intendea  to  do. 
As  far  as  the  main  body  was  concerned, 
they  showed  they  had  no  such  common 


(a)  King  v.  Bait,    See  above,  p.  1119. 
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intent.  Having  broken  the  windows  and 
having  o£fered  to  those  within  that  species 
of  challenge  which  ought  to  have  arawn 
them,  th^j  went  to  the  Ball  Bing,  where 
thev  would  have  had  no  more  conflict 
sncn  as  they  had  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th;  they  went  away,  showing  they  had 
no  other  intention  than  that  of  assailing 
the  London  police.  Gentlemen,  what 
takes  place  P  They  proceed  up  the  streets 
and  throw  stones  at  the  windows.  Many 
of  them  break  windows,  and  the  great 
mass  of  them  pass  on  to  the  Bull  Bing.  But 
some  of  them  remain  in  the  comer  near 
Messrs.  JBoume'8  premises.  Now,  gentle« 
men,  when  the  feelings  of  the  populace 
are  once  excited,  formed  as  the  populace 
is  of  persons  of  various  characters  dis- 
positions and  situations  in  life,  it  is  veiy 
true  it  is  most  dangerous,  and  there  is 
no  knowing  to  what  excesses  some  of 
that  populace  may  go.  It  may  be  that 
the  mob  start  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  attack  upon  the  body  of  the  police, 
who  they  think  have  wantonly  assailed 
them;  and,  being  victorious,  some  of 
them  may  chose  to  extend  their  venseance 
to  others,  or  some  may  be  dishonest 
enough  to  break  into  houses  where  pro- 
perty may  be  got,  and  the  parties  then 
forming  that  crowd  may  commit  a  felony 
with  which  the  others  have  no  common 
purpose  whatever.  But,  gentlemen,  was 
there  ever  on   the   part  of  the    crowd, 

generally,  an  intention  manifested  of 
estroying  the  house  bv  fire  P  It  appears 
by  some  exertions  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  crowd  the  windows  were  broken  in, 
and  some  of  the  property  taken  out,  and  a 
bonfire  made  in  the  public  street  of  some 
of  the  property  of  some  of  the  houses 
proved  to  have  been  plundered  by  some 
persons  in  the  crowd.  And  now  I  am  going 
further  than  is  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  my  client.  But  it  is  my  duty  to 
guard  against  any  effect  from  the  evidence 
that  any  man's  ingenuity  may  push  it 
to.  At  the  time  that  the  goods  were 
brought  out  and  burned  in  the  street 
there  was  no  purpose  of  demolishing  the 
house.  If  the  common  int«nt  was  to  set 
fire  to  that  dwelling-house  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  not  in  the  street  thev  would 
have  made  a  bonfire.  They  would  have 
collected  combustible  matters  in  the  house 
itself,  as  they  afterwards  did,  and  not  in 
the  public  street. 

This  charge  is  not  against  the  men  con- 
cerned in  that  disturbance  for  burning 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Bowme,  The 
charge  is  not  for  plundering  the  shops  of 
anvTOdy,  but  the  charge  is  of  destroying 
or  beginning  to  destroy  the  building  itself 
If  the  men  had  had  that  common  intent 
would  they  not,  I  ask  you,  have  shown 
that  intent  by  setting  fire  to  the  house 


itself,  instead  of  removing  the  goods,  and 
burning  them  to  mark  their  dislike  of  the 
owner  of  the  goods  P  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that,  having  gone  so  far,  a  new  idea 
would  suggest  itself  to  those  disposed  to 
commit  outrage  P  The  question  is,  where 
did  the  first  intention  begin  of  burning 
the  house  P  Now,  is  there  any  single  ex- 
pression to  show  there  was  the  slightest 
intention  on  the  part  of  those  men,  when 
they  spoke  of  persons  coming  from  the 
North  at  the  moment  when  it  was  said 
they  were  no  match  for  the  military  and 
the  military  had  assisted  in  dispersing 
the  meeting  of  the  4th  of  July,  of  oestroy- 
ing  the  property,  they  having  all  that 
time  allowea  them  to  bring  these  goods 
out  in  the  street,  although  these  iiersons 
might  after  a  space  of  time  have  pushed 
their  purpose  of  outrage  a  little  fiUT^erP 
Not  one  word  of  all  that  was  said  or  done 
indicates  such  a  purpose  as  that.  Bvery- 
thing  indicated  an  attack  upon  the  police 
and  not  an  attack  upon  this  or  any  other 
house.  [Counsel  concluded  by  warning 
the  jury  against  the  dexterous  simplicity 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral.l 

IDaniel,  for  the  prisoner  WUksB,  sub- 
mitted that  although  there  was  evidence 
that  the  prisoner  Wilkes  had  made  use  of 
violent  language  at  HoUoway  Head,  yet 
there  was  fair  ground  to  infer  that  he  had 
separated  himself  from  the  other  parties 
before  the  attack  on  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Boume.l 

LiTTLEDALE,  J.:  Jeremiah  HoweU,  the 
case  for  the  prosecution  is  closed.  The 
counsel  for  Henry  WUkes  and  John  Jones 
have  addressed  the  jury,  and  you  are  at 
liberty  now  to  make  your  defence.  Have 
you  anything  to  sav? 

SotDeU:  Certainly,  my  Lord.  I  work 
hard  for  my  living.  I  am  as  innocent  as 
a  babe  unborn.  1  have  never  been  below 
the  Bull  Bing  for  the  space  of  three 
months,  and  though  I  have  been  lame 
seventeen  years,  1  have  walked  sixteen 
vears  out  of  it  on  one  leg.  I  have  never 
been  at  any  meeting  at  all,  and  never  saw 
any  of  those  London  police  till  I  had  been 
in  custody,  and  never  was  confined  in  a 
gaol  a  minute  in  my  life,  and  am  as  in- 
nocent as  a  babe  un1)om  of  this  crime.  I 
am  a  poor  person,  and  have  no  one  to 
defend  me. 

LiTTLBDALS,  J. :  Do  you  wish  to  say  any- 
thing else  P 

HoweU :  No,  my  Lord. 

LiTTLEDAUs,  J. :  FroncU  BoberU,  what 
do  you  say  in  your  defence  P 

Roberts :  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  have 
mercy  on  me.  I  was  not  in  the  Bull  Bing 
at  the  time  that  Hcdl  says  I  was.  It  is  a 
very  hard  case  for  a  man  to  swear  my  life 
away  in  a  large  number  of  people  at  nine 
at  night.    I  have  a  family,  my  Lord,  and 
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«  mother'  to  sapport.  I  had  not  any  time 
to  attend  the  Boll  Bing  meetings. 

LiTTLBSALE,  J. :  Do  jou  wish  to  say  any- 
thing else  P 

RoberU:  No,  my  Lord,  I  cannot  say 
anything  else. 

LrcTLfiDALE,  J. :  Thomcu  Aston,  what  do 
yon  say  inyonr  defence P 

Aston:  The  things  I  had  I  picked  up 
from  the  footpath,  outsido  the  shop  door. 

Lutlebale,  J.:  Do  yon  say  anything 
«lse  P — ^No,  my  Lord. 

LiTTLEDALB,  J. :  Mr.  MiJUr,  do  von  call 
any  witnesses  F — ^No,  my  Lord,  I  hare  no 
witnesses. 

Does  Mr.  Damd  f — He  is  not  here. 

Daniel :  I  have  no  witnesses  to  call.  I 
have  witnesses  here  to  prove  the  same 
facts  as  were  proved  by  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution  of  WUkes,  going  in  the 
same  direction ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
oall  them. 

LnTLEDALB,  J. :  Do  you  not  call  any  P — 
No,  my  Lord. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  Wilkes,  yon  hear  what 
yonr  counsel  says;  he  does  not  intend  to 
call  any  witnesses. 

Henry  Wilkes:  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  do. 
{Daniel  consulted  with  Wilkes.) 

Daniel :  I  will  not  take  on  myself  the 
responsibility ;  the  prisoner  wishes  it. 

Etidencs  fob  thb  Fbisoneb  Hbnbt 

WlLKBS. 

William  Bodes  sworn. — ^Examined  by 
Daniel, 

What  are  yon  P — ^I  am  a  slipper  maker 
by  trade. 

On  Monday  night,  the  15th  of  Jnly,  were 
yon  at  the  *•  Chapel "  public-house  r— Yes. 

Whereabouts  is  itP  —  Almost  opposite 
the  chapel  gates  at  Whittle  Street. 

Was  there  a  sick  club  held  at  that  house 
that  night  P— Yes. 

Are  you  the  steward  P — ^Yes. 

Does  Wilkes  lire  in  the  yard  at  the  back 
of  the  public-house  P — ^Yes. 

Had  there  been  a  meeting  of  the  club 
that  night  P— Yes. 

What  time  do  you  close  the  books  P — 
About  nine  o'clock,  a  few  minutes  after, 
about  ten  minutes  after. 

Did  you  see  Wilkes  that  night  P— Yes,  I 
did. 

Were  the  books  closed  P — ^They  were  not. 

How  far  is  it  from  the  Bull  King  P— It 
ma^  be  half  a  mile. 

la  what  direction  does  it  go  along  High 
Street  or  in  the  opposite  direction  P  — 
Along  the  High  Street  and  then  down 
Hill  House  Lane ;  that  is  the  way  I  should 
go  myself. 

CroBS-eiamined  by  the  Attorney  OeneraL 

Is  he  a  member  of  the  club  that  meets 
there  P-*No,  he  is  not. 


Do  you  know  how  he  came  to  be  there 
that  evening  P — ^No,  I  do  not.  I  came 
downstairs  and  went  up  the  yard,  and 
when  I  was  coming  back  again  down  the 
yard  I  met  Wilkes  m  the  entry. 

How  long  did  you  continue  to  see  him  in 
the  entry  P — ^Not  more  than  half  a  minute. 

That  is  all  you  saw  of  him  that  even* 
ing  P— Yes. 

Be-examined  by  Daniel. 

Does  the  entry  in  which  you  saw  him 
lead  to  his  own  house  P — ^Yes. 

Daniel:  That  is  the  case,  my  Lord,  for 
the  prisoner  Wilkes. 

BXFLT  rOB  THE  CbOWH. 

[The  Attorney  General  said  that  there 
was  nothing  imusual  in  such  a  prosecution 
being  condacted  by  him  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  drown.] 

In  the  burnings  at  Bristol,  which  was 
still  more  atrocious  and  the  devastations 
still  more  frightful  than  those  which  have 
disgraced  the  town  of  Birmingham,  there 
was  immediately  a  Special  Commission,  (a) 
and  the  Attorney  Greneral  of  the  Crown 
attended  to  conduct  the  prosecutions  that 
came  out  of  those  conflagrations.  Again, 
gentlemen,  you  may  remember  in  the 
year  1830  there  were  disturbance8(&)  of  a 
very  serious  nature  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  and  in  the  county  of 
Hants,  worse,  I  believe,  than  in  any 
others.  What  was  doneP  Why,  there 
were  Special  Commissions  issued  by  the 
Crown,  and  His  Majesty's  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  the  Crown  attended  to  conduct 
those  prosecutions.  Gentlemen,  for  any- 
thing I  know,  upon  those  occasions  the 
prisoners'  counsel  may  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  condemning 
that  which  was  done.  But  I  believe  it  was 
approved  by  the  public,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  gentlemen,  that  the  public  will 
approve  of  the  conduct  that  is  now  pur- 
sued in  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  in- 
vesti^te  these  lamentable  outrages  and 
brin^g  the  offenders  to  justice.  A 
Special  Commission,  on  this  occasion,  is 
unnecessary,  for  it  so  happens  that  mj 
Lords,  the  Queen's  jud^s,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, were  about  to  open  the  Commission 
for  the  county  of  Warwick,  where  Bir- 
mingham is  situated,  just  at  the  time 
when  these  cases  might  be  brought  to 
trial.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  no 
doubt  a  Special  Commission  whonld  have 
issued,  and  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things 
the  Attorney  General  for  the  Crown  would 

(a)  See  Bex  v.  Pinney  above,  p.  11. 

(b)  See  Ann.  Reg.  1880,  Chronicle,  BOO; 
Life  of  Aldenon,  49, 17 1. 
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haTe  been  called  upon  to  attend  tke  judge 
and  the  jnir  in  administering  the  ciiminal 
justioe  of  the  country.  I  hope  I  haye  now 
Bi^ciently  and  satis&otorily  explained  the 
circnmstances  which  gaye  me  the  honour 
of  appearing  before  you. 

Miller :  I  am  sure,  my  Lord,  the  At- 
torney Chneral  would  not  wish  to  mis- 
represent me.  I  neyer  complained  of  the 
Attorney  General  being  here  to  conduct 
the  prosecution.  I  complained  of  the 
prisoner  Jonee  being  brought  here  on  a 
charge  of  misdemeanor  that  he  might 
haye  ferayersed,  and  then  being  tried  for  a 
felony. 

Attorney  General :  My  learned  friend 
made  a  yery  long  speech,  and  I  neyer  in- 
terrupted Mm.  I  am  goine  to  make  a 
short  speech,  and  I  trust  I  may  do  so 
without  interruption.  I  appeal  to  you 
whether  it  has  not  been  made  a  yery 
serious  ground  of  complaint  that  the  At- 
torney General  appears  here  to  conduct 
this  prosecution.  It  was  put  by  Mr. 
Miller  again  and  again  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  also  during  my  friend  Mr. 
LanieVe  able  and  zealous  address.  Then 
am  I  to  understand  there  is  no  complaint 
upon  this  subject,  or  that  any  complaints 
upon  that  subject  are  with&awnr  The 
next  ground  of  complaint  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  prosecution  has  been  con- 
ducted. Kow,  gentlemen,  if  this  be  a 
case  which  does  come  within  the  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  the  7th  and  8th  of 
George  4,  if  this  be  a  case  of  beginning  to 
demolish  and  demolishing  by  a  riotous 
assembly,  I  ask  you  whether  those  who 
adyised  this  prosecution  would  haye  done 
their  duty  if  they  had  recommended  that 
this  should  be  treated  merely  as  a  mis- 
demeanor. I  do  not  say,  yery  far  from 
it,  that  the  prisoners  are  guilty  ;  but  there 
has  been  a  yery  flagrant  offence  com- 
mitted by  some  one — according  to  the 
statement  of  my  learned  friend  there  haye 
been  horrible  atrocities  and  frightful  de- 
Tastations — and  can  it  be  said  that  the 
justice  of  the  country  would  haye  been 
satisfied  under  these  circumstances  if 
there  had  been  an  indictment  against 
these  prisoners  for  a  common  riot,  such  as 
might  take  place  at  a  boxing  match,  to 
be  treated  with  leyity  rather  than  with 
seriousness  P  Gentlemen,  this  indictment 
was  found  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county 
of  Warwick  on  Tuesday  last,  before  I  had 
the  honour  of  appearing  in  this  Court. 
But  I  haye  no  difficull^  in  saying  that 
I  recommended  the  prosecution  in  this 
form,  and  I  take  unon  myself  all  the 
responsibility  that  belongs  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. Whether  these  indiyiduals  really 
were  guilty  is  for  you  hereafter  to  deter- 
mine. If  they  did  meet  tumultuously 
and  set  the  law  at  defiance ;  if  they  de- 


molished the  house  of  Messrs.  Bourne  ;  if 
they  placed  Birmingham  in  ieopwdy;  if 
they,  m  short,  were  ^Ity  of  a  yiolation 
of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  I  ask  you 
whether,  for  titie  sake  of  example,  Uiat 
there  may  be  safety  to  life  and  proper^, 
this  is  not  a  fit  case  to  be  brought  before 
a  jury  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. It  was  for  the  grand  jury  in  the 
first  instance  to  say  whether  they  would 
find  the  bill.  All  that  I  humbly  do  is  to 
present  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury. 
The  grand  jury  found  the  bill,  expressing 
by  that  finding  that  it  was  fit  the  pri- 
soners should  be  put  upon  their  trial  for 
this  offence.  It  is  now  submitted  to 
you,  and  you  are  to  say  upon  your  oaths 
whether  they  are  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

Grentlemen,  another  great  complaint  is 
made  which  seems  to  me  to  be  leyelled  at 
my  Lord  the  judge,  much  more  than  at 
the  humble  indiyidual  who  addresses  you, 
and  that  is  that  this  trial  has  not  been 
postponed  to  a  sufiiciently  distant  period 
to  giye  the  prisoners  full  opportunity  of 
defence.    That  was  the  act  of  my  Lord, 
and  not  of  the  Attorney  General  who  con- 
ducts the    prosecution.      There  was  an 
application  to  postpone  the  trial,  and  if 
you  were  in  Court  1  would  appeal  to  you 
whether  it  was  resisted  by  me  in  a  manner 
that  could  in  the  remotest  degree  call  for 
any  censure  or  condemnation.    I  at  once 
left  it  without  the  smallest  reluctance  in 
the  hands  of  the  learned  judge,  stating  I 
should    be    perfectly    content   with    any 
determination  he  might  come  to,  and  if 
he,  who  has  no  feeling  on  this  sabject, 
and  can  haye  none  but  that  justice  may 
be  fairly  administered,  said  that  the  trial 
should  be  put  off  till  the  next  assiEes,  I 
should  most  respectfully  bow  to  it.     But 
what  said  the  learned  judge  P    He,  in,  the 
first  instance,  postponed  the  trial  firom 
Thursday  to  Friday  upon  the  application 
of  Mr.  Daniel,  and  then  a  further  indul- 
gence being  asked  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
MiUer,  the  counsel  for  Jones,  the  learned 

i'udge  fixed  the  trial  for  this  day.  It  was 
ds  act,  and  if  there  were  any  party  to  be 
condemned,  it  would  be  the  indge  of 
assize  who  now  presides  here  to  aamiiuster 
justice,  tempered  with  mercy.  But  there 
18  no  censure  to  be  dealt  out  to  anyone. 
The  prisoners  were  treated  with  mildness 
and  justice,  according  to  the  conunon 
mode  of  proceeding.  If  this  offence  had 
been  committed  three  days  ago  they 
might  haye  been  brought  to  trial  inane* 
diately,  unless  they  1^  some  grounds 
before  the  Court  for  the  postponement  of 
the  trial.  No  grounds  were  laid  for  the 
further  postponement.  It  was  not  eyen 
suggested  or  whispered  that  there  was 
any  witness  who  could  be  subpoanaed  to 
proye  their  innocence.    It  was  not  eng- 
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gested,  macli  less  stated  upon  affidavif^ 
that  there  was  any  farther  evidenoe  that 
thej  could  obtain  by  further  delay. 
Qentlemen,  I  could  ask  you  from  the 
course  that  this  trial  has  taken  doring 
this  day  which  it  has  occupied,  whether 
there  is  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  if 
it  had  been  postponed  until  the  end  of  the 
year  1840  tnat  any  additional  evidence 
could  have  been  given  by  any  one  of  the 
prisoners  P  Gentlemen,  they  woxdd  then 
nave  had  an  impartial  trial  by  a  jury  free 
flrom  all  prejudice,  free  from  all  bias. 
They  will  have  it  now,  gentlemen,  and  if 
they  are  iDUOcent,  they  are  safe  in  your 
hands.  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  help — ^I  will 
not  say  that  I  complain  of  it — but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  regret  that  sach  topics 
should  be  resorted  to,  and  I  can  hardly 
think  they  would  have  been  resorted  to, 
if  my  learned  friend  had  really  felt  that 
confidence  in  their  case  which  they  have 
proposed  in  addressing  you. 

!Now,  genblemen,  let  me  first  consider, 
without  resorting  to  the  cases  of  any 
other  prisoners,  whether  the  ofience  has 
been  committed,  which  is  defined  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  Has  the  carptbs  deUeti 
been  proved?  Now,  I  must  say  upon 
that  subject  the  case  seems  to  me  to 
admit  of  no  doubt  whatever.  The  offence 
consists  in  a  number  of  persons  tumnl- 
tuously  and  riotously  meeting  together  to 

?ull  down  or  demolish  or  destroy  a  house, 
t  is  said  there  must  be  to  the  number  of 
three  at  least  assembled.  There  were 
here  not  fewer  than  3,000.  Were  they 
tumultuonsly  and  riotously  assembled  P  1 
think  that  is  not  at  all  denied  on  thepnrt 
of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners.  Then, 
did  they  begin  to  demoush  and  destroy  ? 
Why,  gentlemen,  they  not  only  began, 
but  they  actually  accomplished,  their 
object.  It  has  been  decided  in  these 
oases^  as  my  Lord  is  well  aware,  that  if 
you  charge  a  beginning  to  demolish,  it  is 
not  enough  that  stones  are  thrown,  and 
windows  are  broken,  if  the  mob  then 
voluntarily  retire,  having  accomplished 
all  that  they  meant  to  accomplish,  with- 
out a  superior  force  having  restrained 
them,  and  interrupted  them.  But  here, 
gentlemen,  the  destruction  was  actually 
accomplished,  for  not  only  was  the  front 
of  Messrs!  Batime'e  house  broken  in  by  the 
mob--and,  gentlemen,  I  really  am  almost 
ashamed  to  take  notice  of  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Dtmielt  because  I  introduced  this  case 
to  you  avoiding  all  harshness  of  expres- 
sion, and  trying  anxiously  to  guard  against 
doing  anything  that  should  prejudice  your 
minds.  1  am  taunted  by  my  learned  friend 
with  treating  with  too  much  tenderness 
and  respect  that  body  of  which  his  client 
was  a  member,  aye,  and  was  the  leader. 
I  think  the  reproach  did  not  come  vexy 


gracefully  from  the  counsel  of  WUkei. 
Well,  then,  gentlemen,  stones  are  thrown 
at  the  windows,  and  the  front  of  the  shop 
is  battered  in.  There  is  something  that 
is  described  as  a  battle  axe  used,  and  there 
are  other  instruments  of  a  very  formid- 
able description.  Not  only  the  windows 
but  the  window  frames  are  completely 
broken  in  and  the  mob  enter;  there  is 
shouting  and  cheering ;  they  then  pillage 
the  shop,  take  out  some  of  the  boxes,  and 
light  a  fire  near  the  monument  in  the 
Bull  Bing.  Then,  what  do  they  next  do, 
gentlemen  P  Was  it  a  mere  casual  mis- 
fortune that  the  house  caught  fire  P  No, 
gentlemen,  it  was  done  by  premeditation 
and  design;  they  lighted  a  fire  in  the 
Bull  Bing  near  the  monument.  They 
heaped  bed-ticking  upon  it,  and  then 
carried  the  burning  brands  to  Mr.  Leg- 
g<Ut*$  premises  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way  and  to  Messrs.  £<yu/me*8  premises. 
How  did  they  conduct  themselves  when 
they  got  into  Messrs.  Bowme'a  premises  P 
They  put  fire  under  the  wooden  counters. 
Thev  neaped  wood  upon  the  fire,  and  took 
all  the  necessaiy  measures  that  the  house 
might  be  in  conflagration.  That  conse- 
quence was  immediately  produced.  Every 
room  was  on  fire.  The  engines  came  at 
last,  and  by  one  or  two  in  the  morning 
the  fire  was  extinguished.  But  then 
nothing  remained  except  the  brick  walla 
of  the  house.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
gentlemen,  that  this  offence  was  com- 
mitted, and  that  it  comes  within  the  Act 
of  Parliament.  It  was  probably  com- 
mitted by  a  great  number,  and  there  is 
consequently  very  great  difficulty  in  such  a 
scene  of  confusion  in  selecting  the  most 
guilty  and  in  tendering  clear  evidence 
against  them.  Gentlemen,  you  are  to  say 
whether  there  is  not  satisfactory  evidence 
upon  which  you  may  safely  act  against  each 
and  every  one  of  these  prisoners. 

I  will  shortly  take  them  in  their  turn. 
Now,  gentlemen,  Jeremiah  Howeil,  the 
lame  man,  says  what  I  think  he  sa;^ s  in 
vain ;  he  professes  his  innocence.  £Le  has 
not  a  counsel  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
prosecutors,  and  to  bring  his  case  favour- 
ably before  the  jury  by  casting  odium 
upon  the  prosecution.  Gentlemen,  that 
shall  not  at  all  tempt  me  to  press  the 
charge  against  him,  but  it  is  my  duty  to 
point  out  to  your  notice  that  he  protests 
his  innocence  just  as  strongly  as  the 
innocence  of  Jones  and  WUkei  is  protested, 
and  he  declares  that  he  was  not  in  the 
Bull  Bing  last  night,  and  had  not  been 
there  for  three  months  before.  Now,  you 
have  witness  after  witness  proving  him 
there,  and  about  his  identity  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained.  You  observe  the 
infirmity  under  which  he  labours.  He 
has  lost  a  limb.    Qe  "WflilkB  upon  a  on&tch. 
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He  18  identified  by  a  number  of  witnesses 
who  knew  him  and  swear  to  him  without 
hesitation,  and  who  have  proved  against 
him  that  he  was  taking  a  very  active 
part,  that  he  led  on  the  mob,  that  he 
nourished  his  club  and  his  crutch;  and 
that  boy  Jones,  whom  I  last  examined, 
and  who  seems  to  be  a  very  intelligent 
lad,  and  upon  whose  testimony  no  doubt 
is  cast,  tells  you  he  actually  saw  Howell 
hitting  against  the  windows  of  Messrs. 
Bourne's,  that  he  saw  him  leading  on 
others  to  do  it,  and  encouraging  not  only 
the  breakine  in  but  the  firing  of  the  house, 
and  when  the  house  was  on  fire,  Sowell 
danced  about  showing  the  satisfaction 
with  which  he  surveyed  the  coi^agration. 
Then,  gentlemen,  you  have  Francis  Bo- 
herts  who  likewise  says  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner  he  was  not  there.  He  pro- 
tests his  innocence  with  equal  vehemence. 
You  have  not  so  many  witnesses  against 
him,  but  if  I  have  one  witness  whose 
testimony  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  is  enough,  if  yon  feel  you  can  safely 
act  upon  it.  Against  Francis  Roberts  you 
have  WUUam  Hall,  a  man  above  all  sus- 
picion, without  any  motive  at  all  to  miS' 
represent  or  colour  any  of  the  facts  of  the 
transaction.  He  has  known  Roberts  a 
considerable  time,  has  seen  him  frequently 
in  the  Bull  Bing,  and  upon  this  occasion, 
in  the  most  positive  terms,  he  swears  he 
saw  him  there  throwing  stones  in  the 
manner  described.  Then,  gentlemen,  you 
have  the  unfortunate  boy,  Thomas  Aston, 
for  whose  fate  in  standing  there  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  great  commisera- 
tion. But  what  does  the  witness  tell  you 
as  to  him  P  Upon  his  person  were  found 
parts  of  the  plunder,  spoons,  and  trinkets, 
and  jewelry.  What  does  he  say  P  I  am 
sorry  that  so  young  a  lad  should  be  in 
that  situation,  and  be  driven  to  state  what 
is  palpably  untrae.  He  says  he  picked 
up  the  things  on  the  Bull  £>ing.  What 
was  the  fact  P  He  was  seen  coming  out 
of  Mrs.  licvriwCs  shop.  He  was  seized 
instantly  and  those  things  were  found 
upon  him  in  his  pocket,  which  he  must 
have  pilfered  with  his  own  hands.  lam 
afraid  that  there  is  evidence  which  shows 
that  he  was  implicated  in  the  common 
desi^,  that  he  participated  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  he  must  be  considered 
as  having  assisted  in  breaking  and  de- 
stroying the  house.  We  come  next, 
gentlemen,  to  John  Jones,  who  was  so 
ably  defended  by  Mr.  MiXLer.  Now,  I 
think  Mr.  MiUer  has  not  the  courage  to 
den^  that  Rose  who  spoke  as  witness 
against  Jones  is  a  witness  to  be  believed, 
and  is  a  witness  who  could  not  be  de- 
ceived. Rose  knew  Jonei  well;  he  had 
known  him  for  several  years,  and  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  hia  person 


and  appearance.  It  was  impossible, 
therefore,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  but  it  ia 
for  you  to  determine,  to  doubt  that  what 
Rose  says  respecting  Jones  is  strictly  and 
legally  true.  Then,  if  it  be  true,  I  am 
afraid  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
guilt  of  Jones.  What  sa:^s  Mr.  MiOerr 
I  think  it  was  the  great  drift  of  his  cross- 
examination  and  of  his  observations  to 
you  that  there  was  violent  excitement 
against  the  London  police,  that  there  was 
a  strong  opinion  that  they  had  been  im- 
properly emploved  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  4th  of  July,  and  that  a  lawful  as- 
sembly had  been  improperly  interfered 
with  and  dispersed. 

If  that  question  had  been  submitted  to^ 
jrou,  I  think  you  could  not  have  doubted 
in  the  slightest  degree,  any  more  than, 
others  sitting  where  yon  are,  that  the 
assembly  on  the  4th  of  July  was  an  un- 
lawful assembly,  and  that  the  majHstrateff 
did  no  more  than  they  were  justified 
in  doing,  aye,  than  they  were  bound  to 
do,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duly  va 
having  it  suppressed.  Gentlemen,  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  defend  all  the  meetings 
that  have  taken  place  in  Birmingham  or 
near  Birmingham ;  I  feel  no  interest  iik 
doing  so  ;  and  it  is  utterly  indifferent  to 
me  what  opinion  any  of  you  may  form  of 
the  meetings  referred  to.  I  never  heard 
that  any  of  those  meeting-houses  were 
broken  into  and  pillaged,  or  that  there 
was  danger  of  Birmingham  being  burnt 
to  the  ground.  But  whatever  might 
have  been  ithe  nature  of  those  meetings,, 
if  they  were  illegal,  they  could  not 
legalise    meetings    which    were    subse- 

?uentlv  held ;  and  that  is  a  topic  which 
think  can  have  no  influence  upon  the- 
minds  of  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  I 
have  now  the  honour  to  address,  what- 
ever may  be  his  political  principles  or 
opinions,  when  yon  are  considering  the 
evidence  against  Jones,  I  am  sure  I  have- 
a  high  idea  of  mv  learned  friend's  dis^ 
cretion  as  well  as  nis  talent ;  but  I  should 
have  doubted  myself,  if  I  had  been  de- 
fending Jones,  whether  I  should  have 
pointed  out  this  exasperation,  this  excite- 
ment, this  great  desire  on  the  part  of 
these  persons  to  be  revenged,  and  to 
violate  the  law.  However,  my  learned 
friend  is  a  better  judge  of  what  suits  the 
interests  of  his  clients.  But  if  there  was 
this  excitement,  if  there  was  this  ezas^ 
peration,  if  there  was  a  desire  for  ven- 
geance, is  it  the  less  likely  that  outrages 
should  be  committed  P  Now,  my  learned 
friend  says  that  he  cannot  at  all  justify 
Jones  in  what  he  first  did,  because  he  is 
going  to  the  Public  Office  with  a  banner 
which  he  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
He  puts  a  handkerchief  upon  a  stick  and 
holds  it  over  his  head,  ana  calls  to  those 
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who  follow  him,  *'  Gomo  on,  come  on !  " 
That  my  learned  friend  does  not  justify, 
bnt  merely  says  there  was  great  excitement 
and  exasperation,  and  that  when  people 
once  begin  to  violate  the  law  it  is  -very 
difficult  to  tell  where  the  outrages  may 
terminate.  Well,  then,  my  learned  friend 
seems  to  admit  that,  when  Jonei  was 
heading  the  mob  when  they  were  going 
from  the  Bull  Bing  up  Moor  Street,  it 
really  was  with  an  intention  of  making 
an  attack  upon  the  police  at  the  Public 
Office.  Gentlemen,  the  man  who  clearly 
headed  the  mob  with  such  a  purpose 
could  not  yery  clearly  or  accurately 
determine  the  lengths  to  which  he  was  to 
go.  This  was  going  a  great  way.  There 
were  several  thousand  persons  in  the 
Bull  Bing  in  a  state  of  great  exasperation. 
Jones  leads  them  on,  and  says, "  Gome  on, 
come  on  i "  and  upon  that  they  follow  him. 
Tbey  brave  the  police ;  they  ask  them  to 
come  out ;  they  throw  stones,  and  they 
smash  the  windows  of  the  buildings  with 
perfect  impunity.  Well,  what  does  Jones 
then  do  P  As  he  could  not  have  a  fiffht 
with  the  police  as  he  wanted,  as  the  ponce 
remained  in  their  garrison,  and  would 
not  sally  forth  for  the  pitched  battle  that 
was  offered  them,  but  remained  in  their 
quarters,  what  does  Jones  do  P  Does  he 
quietly  go  home  and  advise  the  mob  to 
disperse,  and  say.  This  London  police  will 
not  fight ;  as  we  cannot  have  our  revenge 
to-day  we  must  watch  another  oppor- 
tunity P  No,  he  makes  no  effort  to  inauce 
them  to  disperse,  but  he  remains  heading 
the  mob  to  the  Bull  Bing  with  a  handker- 
chief at  the  end  of  a  stick,  conducting 
them  to  the  house  of  Messrs.  Bourne,  ana 
in  a  very  short  time  after  he  had  so 
returned  this  devastation  began,  which 
Mr.  Daniel  says  would  disgrace  a  semi- 
barbarous  age.  Then  began  the  breaking 
of  the  windows,  the  beating  in  the  frames 
of  the  windows,  the  entrance  of  the  mob 
into  the  house  of  Messrs.  Bowme,  and 
similar  assaults  made  upon  other  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood,  followed  by  a  fire 
in  the  building  and  by  the  conflagration 
of  the  house  of  Messrs.  Bourne.  But 
what  says  Mr.  Miller?  *•  You  have  no 
evidence  that  Jones  was  by  at  the  time." 
No,  gentlemen,  you  have  no  direct  evi- 
dence upon  the  subject,  you  onlv  have 
evidence  of  him  heading  the  moo  when 
coming  from  the  Public  Office  into  the 
Bull  Jfting  when  the  devastation  was 
about  to  begin.  Is  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  we  should  bring  witnesses  to 
show  by  direct  and  positive  evidence  that 
the  party  was  actually  present  at  the 
moment  P  Nay,  more,  my  learned  fHend 
mi^ht  have  said  you  have  shown  Jones  to 
be  in  the  Bull  Bing,  but  you  do  not  show 
he  threw  any  stones  ;  you  do  not  show  he 
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brouffht  the  ticking  from  Mr.  LeggaU^s ; 
you  do  not  show  he  lighted  the  fire  in  the 
Bull  Bing,  or  carried  the  burning  brands 
into  Messrs.  Boume^s.  All  that  would 
have  been  matter  of  inference ;  and  you 
are  to  say  whether  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
fair  inference,  when  we  show  him  headine 
the  mob,  that  it  was  by  his  incitement  and 
by  his  encouragement.  Where  was  he  P 
It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  show  where 
he  was.  But  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  Jones  in  the  midst  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances showing  where  he  was.  If  he 
went  home  to  his  house  or  his  lodgings 
he  might  prove  it.  If  he  were  with  any 
friend  he  might  prove  it.  He  could  teU 
us  where  he  was  between  half-past  eight 
and  half-past  nine.  Gentlemen,  he  calls 
no  witnesses  at  all  upon  the  subject.  He 
does  not  even  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
of  Mr.  Miller  whether  he  will  call  any 
witnesses  or  not.  He  has  no  witness  Uy 
call.  It  is  not  suggested  that  he  has  any 
who  could  give  an  account  of  him  during 
that  interval. 

Gentlemen,  with  regard  to  the  nature, 
of  the  charge  being  changed,  it  makes  no 
difference.  The  alihi  would  be  just  as 
material  with  regard  to  riot  as  to  felony, 
and  if  there  had  been  the  smallest  ground 
for  supposing  that  any  witness  could 
have  been  called  who  could  have  proved 
that  Jones  was  absent  from  the  Bull  Bin^, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in. 
obtaining  the  attendance  of  that  witness, 
and  no  difficulty  in  having  the  trial  post- 
poned till  that  witness  could  attend. 
These  are  the  circumstances  upon  which 
you  are  to  jud^e  of  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  Jones.  It  IS  entirely  in  your  hands.. 
You  are  not  to  act  upon  conjecture  or 
suspicion.  You  are  to  act  upon  reason- 
able conviction,  and  where  there  is 
reasonable  doubt  the  prisoner  is  to  have 
the  benefit  of  it.  But  if  you  have  the 
prisoner  brought  to  the  scene  of  action 
leading  the  mob,  and  a  few  minutes 
before  Doing  actually  engaged  in  a  similar 
outrage,  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you 
can  entertain  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
he  did  concur  by  his  presence  and  by  the 
encouragement  he  gave  in  the  demolition 
of  the  house  of  Messrs.  Bourne. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  Renrg 
WUJees.  It  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether 
there  is  not  evidence  to  prove  the  guUt 
of  WiUces  upon  which  you  may  safely  act, 
and  which  you  cannot  safely  overlook. 
Gentlemen,  there  have  been  appeals  to 
your  consciences  which  I  do  not  complain 
of.  But,  gentlemen,  your  consciences 
will  dictate  to  jou  that  you  are  to  give  a 
verdict  accordmff  to  the  evidence,  and  if 
that  evidence  leads  you  fairly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  prisoners  were  guilty, 
your  reflections  will  be  most  satisfactory 
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by  finding   a  verdict   according  to  yonr 
consoientions  belief. 

Now,  gentlemen,  with  regard  to  WiUeeg. 
I  will  tale  the  circumstances  a^inst  Mm 
in  their  natural  and  chronological  order. 
MV  learned  friend  shall  have  no  reason  at 
all  to  complain  that  I  reverse  or  invert  the 
evidence  upon  which  you  are  to  determine 
his  guilt  or  innocence.    He  made  rather 
a   strange     complaint    amongst    others 
against  me,  that  I  began  by  proving  that 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Bourne  had  been 
burnt  down.    Qentlemen,  by  the  rules  of 
law  I  was  bound  to  do  so.    It  is  the  in* 
variable  course,  and  no  other  can  be  per- 
sued.    You  are  first  to  prove  the  riot  and 
tumultuous  meeting,  and  the  beginning  to 
pull  down,  or  the  destruction  of  the  house 
mentioned  in  the  indictment.    In  coming 
to  consider  the  evidence  against  WiUces  I 
will  begin  by  presenting  nim  to  you  at 
Holloway  Head.    He  is  there  haranguing 
about  2^000  persons.    What  does  he  state 
to  them  P    My  learned  friend  is  mistaken 
in    supposing  there    is    any    indictment 
against  Wilkea  for  sedition.    There  is  no 
such  indictment.    There  is  no  indictment 
against  him  for  the  langjiage  he  there 
employed  as  being   seditious  language. 
But  I  give  it  in  evidence  for  your  con- 
sideration, and  you  are  to  determine  to 
what  weight  it  is  entitled.    I  give  it  in 
evidence  that  yon  may  say  whether  it  does 
not  show  a  common  purpose  between  him 
and  the  mob,  for  I  will  not  again  fall  into 
any  mistake,  and  subject  myself  to  the 
censure  of  Mr.  Daniel  oy  at  all  hesitating 
to  make  use  of  that  word.    It  will  be  for 
you  to  determine  whether  the  language 
that  he  then  employed,  and  the  lan^ag^ 
that  was  employed  by  the  mob  m  his 
hearing,  does  not  show  that  there  was  a 
concerted  purpose  between  them  to  do 
mischief  and  to  commit  a  violation  of  the 
law,  not  at  some  future  period,  but  on 
that  occasion  and  before  the  sun  could  go 
down.    I  will  iust   remind  you  of  the 
purport  of  the  language.     He  said  "Too 
much  time  had  been  lost  in  speaking,  and 
that  the  time  was  now  come  to  act  de- 
cisively."   Thus  he  made  some  reference, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Miller^  to 
the  fracas  which  had  taken  place  between 
the   meeting  and  the   pohce  upon  the 
Thursday  preceding.    He  said  it  was  well 
for  them  that  the  mob  was  not  armed. 
But,  gentlemen,  though  they  were  not 
armed  on  the  Thursday  before,  upon  this 
Monday  they  were  armed;  that  part  of 
the  moD  whom  Wilkes  was  then  address- 
ing was  armed.     They  had  bludgeons; 
they  had   palisades;    they  had   various 
weapons  of  offence.     But  he  says  it  was 
weluor  the  police  that  the  mob  were  not 
armed. 
Da/rM :  There  is  no  evidenoe  of  that. 


Attorney  Oenwral :  That  they  had  stioks  P 
He  says  they  must  prepare  themselves, 
and  if  the  railroad  was  broken  up  and  the 
streets  barricaded,  so  that  the  cavalry 
could  not  act,  they  need  not  fear.  This 
shows  a  very  different  purpose.  They 
were  to  barricade  the  streets  of  Birming- 
ham, and  break  up  a  railway — a  very 
alarming  plan  of  campaign  which  was  laid 
down  by  Wilkea,  to  break  up  the  railway 
and  barricade  the  streets  of  Birmingham, 
upon  which  they  would  have  nothmgto 
fear  from  the  soldiers.  Then  he  likewise 
told  them  there  were  200,000  men  that 
was  armed  in  the  North  who  were  ready 
to  join  them  in  Birmingham  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

Well,  now,  what  is  said  by  the  mob 
upon  this  speech  of  Wilkes?  The  mob 
said,  *•  We  are  ready  now."  "  We  will  go 
now."  They  are  not  to  wait  for  the 
200,000  men  from  the  North,  who  are 
ready  to  join  them  at  a  moment's  notice. 
"We  are  ready  now."  "We  will  go 
now."  What  is  done  upon  that  ?  Why, 
gentlemen,  they  proceed  in  a  short  time 
bv  Exeter  Bow  into  SmoUbrooke  Street, 
Edgbaston  Street,  and  to  Digbeth.  Bat 
what  takes  place  in  the  meanwhile  to  show 
that  Wilkes  is  the  leader  of  this  mobP 
BoUes  met  them  in  Smallbrooke  Street. 
Wilkes  is  heading  them.  He  gets  up  into 
an  elevated  situation  where  Boies  was, 
and  he  gives  the  word  of  comnuuid, 
"Halt."  But,  says  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Bamidt  they  did  not  immediatelj 
halt,  but  the  wora  was  repeated.  I  thought 
my  learned  friend  must  have  been  aware 
that  when  the  word  *'halt"  is  given,  it 
is  repeated  by  those  who  are  to  obey  it, 
so  that  all  those  who  are  belonging  to 
the  same  squadron  or  division  may  be 
sure  that  the  word  reaches  them,  and 
that  they  may  obey  the  orders  they  hare 
received.  It  was  done  in  a  sort  of  military 
manner.  "  Halt "  and  "  halt "  is  repeated 
bv  several  persons  in  the  mob,  and  halt 
they  do  ;  and  a  part  of  the  mob  goina^  in 
another  direction  are  retained ;  and  Sien 
it  would  appear  they  are  marched  together 
by  Edgbaston  Street  into  Digbeth,  and 
so  to  the  Warwick  Boad,  armed  in  the 
manner  described. 

IWUkes  is  proved  to  have  been  seen 
pointing  to  the  houses  of  Mr.  Dakin  and 
Mr.  Savage^  the  mob  following  at  his 
heels.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  for  you  to 
say,  coupling  that  speech  at  Holloway 
Head  with  leading  the  mob  down  Small- 
brooke Street,  giving  the  word  of  com- 
mand,  his  bringing  them  back  up  Digbeth, 
and  conducting  them  opposite  the  premiaes 
of  Messrs.  Bowme,  whether  he  was  not  a 
participator  in  the  unlawful  transactions 
that  followed.    lEades,  the  witness  called 
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OB  behalf  of  WiJkei,  merely  spoke  to 
seeing  him  at  a  pablic-bouse  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  Bull  Bing.]  These,  gentle- 
men, are  the  cironmstanoes  of  the  case. 
Gentlemen,  can  yon  safely  and  reason- 
ably come  to  a  conclusion  that  he  did  not 
oarticipate  in  those  outrages  when  you 
nnd  him  marching  up  to  the  Bull  Bing 
into  the  High  Street  at  the  head  of  this 
mob,  when  you  find  him  pointing  to 
those  houses  afterwards  assailed,  and  when 
no  account  is  given  by  him  of  where  he 
was  at  a  subsequent  period  of  that  even- 
ing P  Gentlemen,  we  are  unable  to  trace 
him  beyond  the  time  specified;  but  he 
knows  where  he  was.  He  knows  in  what 
company  he  was  at  that  time  of  the  day. 
Gentlemen,  if  he  really  had  disapproved 
of  those  proceedings,  and  did  not  intend 
to  participate  in  them,  he  would  have  been 
able  to  disprove  by  satisfactory  evidence 
the  charge  against  him.  I  allow  that 
every  man  is  presumed  to  be  innocent 
until  a  primd  facie  case  is  laid  before  a 
jury  to  prove  he  is  guilty.  If  that  is  made, 
then  the  burden  is  cast  upon  him,  and 
unless  he  is  able  to  show  he  is  innocent 
he  does  not  repel  tiie  presumption  of  guilt 
raised  against  him.  It  seems  to  me  it 
will  be  for  you  to  consider  whether,  having 
connected  him  with  the  mob,  proved  him 
making  this  speech,  and  conducting  them 
to  the  scene  where  this  devastation  was 
committed,  it  does  not  lie  upon  him  to 
prove  that  he  did  not  participate  in  it, 
and  that  he  went  to  a  ipart  of  the  town 
where  he  could  give  no  encouragement  to 
this  violation  of  the  law.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  he  ever  used  any  dissuasions, 
or  that  he  at  all  attempted  to  disperse 
the  mob  or  to  quiet  the  excitement  that 
then  existed,  although,  from  having  the 
command,  it  is  clear  he  is  a  person  of 
considerable  influence  among  them.  That 
alone  would  by  no  means  make  out  a 
sufiicient  case  K>r  you  to  find  him  guilty ; 
but  when  you  find  him  giving  this  advice, 
being  a  leader  and  a  commander  of  the 
mob,  and  bringing  them  up  to  the  scene 
of  action,  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you 
can  reasonably  entertain  any  doubt  upon 
hisguilt. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  circumstances 
upon  which  you  are  to  determine.  It  is 
of  the  last  importance,  gentlemen,  that 
izmocence  should  be  preserved:  it  is  of 
the  last  importance.  It  is  much  better 
that  a  guilty  man  should  escape  than  that 
an  innocent  man  should  be  convicted. 
But,  gentlemen,  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
also  that  in  a  case  of  this  sort  and  in  times 
like  these,  if  a  case  is  made  out  by  rea- 
sonable and  satisfactory  evidence,  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  should  be  pronounced.  It 
certainly  would  be  attended  with  most 
lamentable  and  deplorable  results  if  it 
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should  go  forth  that  such  outrages  may 
be  committed  with  impunity,  and  that 
even  where  guilt  is  shown  by  reasonable 
evidence  before  a  jury  a  conviction  can- 
not be  obtained.  Gentlemen,  the  case  is 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
both  to  the  prisoners  and  to  the  public. 
I  have  faithfully  and,  I  hope,  temperately 
andloabnly  discharged  the  painml  dul^ 
cast  upon  me,  and  have  no  doubt  you  will 
now  perform  your  duty,  not  only  impar- 
tially but  firmly,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
country. 

SUMUIKG  UF. 

August  5, 1839. 

LiTTLXDALB,  J.  (in  Summing  up):  This 
indictment  is  founded  on  the  8th  section 
of  the  statute  7  <&  8  Geo.  4.  c.  30,  by  which 
it  is  enacted  that— 

**  if  anj  persons  riotoosly  and  tamnltaonsly 
assembled  together  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  shall  anlawfoUy  and  with  force 
demolish,  pull  down,  or  destroy,  or  begin  to  de- 
molish, pull  down,  or  destroy,  any  church  or 
chapel,  &0.,  or  any  house,  stable,  &c.,  every  such 
offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  con- 
victed thereof  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon." 

Now  it  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that 
that  part  of  the  Act,  that  every  person 
committing  this  ofience  shall  sufl'er  death 
as  a  felon,  remains  in  force. (a)  Some  dis- 
cussion has  occurred  as  to  the  law  in  cases 
where  persons  assemble  for  a  purpose, 
and  afterwards,  in  the  execution  of  that 
purpose,  a  felony  is  committed;  and 
whether  all  the  persons  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  original  purpose  are  guilty 
of  that  felony,  even  though  they  are  not 
proved  to  have  been  present  at  the  time 
when  the  felony  was  committed.  There 
is  a  good  deal  applicable  to  this  subject  in 
our  text-books,  which  I  will  state  to  you. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Hawhina,  in  his  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  (o)  says : — 

^  It  seems  to  have  been  anciently  the  more 
prevailing  opipion  that  those  only  were  to  be 
adjudged  principals  in  felony  who  actually  did 
the  f  aot ;  as  in  murder,  those  only  who  gave  the 
mortal  blow  ;  in  rape,  those  only  who  actoally 
ravished  the  party,  &c. ;  and  that  those  in  the 
company  who  were  only  present,  and  abetted 
and  enoooraged  the  doing  it,  were  to  be  esteemed 
accessories ;  or  at  most  principals  in  the  seoond 
degree  only.    But  I  take  it  to  be  settled  at  this 


(a)  This  refers  to  the  7  Will.  4.  &  1  Vict. 
0.  89.-,  altering  the  punishment  for  setting  fire 
to  houses,  &o.,  and  other  statutes  of  the  same 
session  abolishing  capital  punishment.  See 
Stephen's  Hist.  Grim,  Law,  1,  472-475.  The 
7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c  80.  was  afterwards  repealed 
by  ^e  94  9t  25  Vict.  c.  95.,  and  the  offence 
of  riotously  demolishing  houses,  &c.  is  now 
punishable  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97.  s.  11. 

(6)  2  Hawk.  F.C.  e.  29.  m.  7>  8,  ft&d  9. 
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day  that  all  thoie  who  assemble  themselves  to- 
gether with  a  felonioos  intent,  the  ezeention 
whereof  causes  either  the  felon^r  intended  or  any 
other  to  be  committed,  or  with  an  intent  to 
commit  a  trespass,  the  execution  whereof  causes 
a  felonj  to  be  committed,  and  continuing  to- 
gether abetting  one  another  till  they  have 
actually  put  their  design  in  execution ;  and  also 
all  those  who  are  present  when  a  felony  is  com- 
mitted, and  abet  the  doing  of  it ;  as  by  holding 
the  party  while  another  strikes  him,  or  by  de- 
livenng  a  weapon  to  him  that  strikes,  or  by 
moving  him  to  strike,  are  principals  in  the 
highest  degree,  in  respect  of  such  abetment,  as 
much  as  the  person  who  does  the  fact,  which  in 
judgment  of  law  is  as  much  the  act  of  them  all 
as  if  they  had  all  actually  done  it ;  and  if  there 
were  malice  in  the  abettor,  and  none  in  the 
person  who  struck  the  party,  it  will  be  murder 
as  to  the  abettor,  and  manslaughter  only  as  to  the 
other. 

**  It  doth  not  seem  necessary  to  the  making  an 
abettor  a  principal  that  the  person  on  whom 
the  felony  is  committed  should  be  under  any 
terror  from  the  abetment,  and  by  reason  there- 
of disoonraged  from  making  that  defence  which 
otherwise  he  might  have  made.  But  it  seems 
to  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  that  the  per- 
son who  does  the  fact  is  encouraged  and 
emboldened  in  it  from  the  hopes  of  present 
and  immediate  assistance  from  the  abettor, 
whether  he  be  within  view  of  the  fact,  or  not. 
And  upon  this  ground  it  hath  been  adjudged 
that  where  persons  combined  together  to  stand 
by  one  another  in  the  breach  of  the  peace,  with 
a  general  resolution  to  resist  all  opposers,  and 
in  the  execution  of  their  design  a  murder  is 
committed,  all  of  the  company  are  eqtially  prin- 
cipals, though  at  the  time  of  the  fact  some  of 
diem  were  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  out  of 
view.  Also  upon  the  same  reason  it  hath  been 
adjudged  that,  where  a  company  of  rogues 
assault  a  man  in  the  highway,  who  escapes  from 
them,  and  then  one  of  them  rides  from  the  reat, 
in  the  same  highway,  and  robs  another  out  of 
the  view  of  his  companions,  and  then  returns  to 
them,  they  are  all  of  them  equally  principals. 
And  the  like  hath  been  adjudged  in  relation  to 
all  those  who  accompany  one  another  with  an 
intent  to  commit  a  burglary,  in  the  execution 
whereof  some  stand  to  watch  only  in  the  adja- 
cent places,  and  the  rest  actually  break  and  enter 
the  house. 

**But  where  divers  persons  accompany  one 
another  in  the  doing  of  a  lawful  act,  and  one  of 
them  happens  to  kill  a  man,  he  that  gives  the 
woimd  IS  only  guilty  of  the  homicide,  and  'the 
rest  of  the  company  shall  neither  be  esteemed 
principals  nor  accessories.  Also  if  the  act  in- 
tended, though  unlawful,  were  a  bare  trespass, 
and  one  of  tiie  company  be  guilty  of  larcenjjr, 
it  is  a  felony  in  such  offender  only,  because  it 
is  a  crime  of  a  nature  entirely  different  fh>m 
that  intended,  and  not  caused  by  the  execution 
of  it." 

Besides  these  passages,  there  are  others 
in  Sir  W,  Bmedl's  work(a)  in  which  the 

(a)  Bussell  on  Crimes,  1, 156,  5th  edn.  by 
Pientlee,  Lond.  1887. 


anthortties  are  collected,  and  it  is  there 
laid  down : — 

**  In  order  to  render  a  person  a  principal  in 
the  second  degree,  or  an  aider  and  abettor,  he 
must  be  ptesent  aiding  and  abetting  at  the  fiust, 
or  ready  to  afibrd  assistance  if  necessary ;  bat 
the  presence  need  not  be  a  strict  actual  im- 
mediate presence,  such  a  presence  as  would 
make  him  an  eye  or  ear  witness  of  what 
passes,  but  may  be  a  constructive  presence. 
So  that,  if  several  persons  set  out  together,  or 
in  small  parties,  upon  one  common  design,  be  it 
murder  or  other  felony,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
unlawful  in  itself,  and  each  takes  the  part  as- 
signed him ;  some  to  commit  the  fact,  others  to 
watch  at  proper  distances  and  stations  to  prevent 
a  surprise,  or  to  favour,  if  need  be,  the  escape  of 
those  who  are  more  immediately  ensaged ;  they 
are  all,  provided  the  fact  be  committed,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  present  at  it ;  for  it  was  made  a 
common  cause  with  them,  each  man  operated  in 
his  station  at  one  and  the  same  instant  towards 
the  same  common  end,  and  the  part  each  man 
took  tended  to  give  countenance,  encourage- 
ment, and  protection  to  the  whole  gang,  and  to 
ensure  the  success  of  their  common  enter- 
prise." 

It  appears  from  these  passages  that 
there  are  cases  in  oar  law  where  persons, 
setting  ont  engaged  in  a  particular  object, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  that  object  a 
felony  was  committed,  though  not  origi- 
nally intended,  and  where  death  1^ 
ensued,  they  haye  been  all  found  guilty  of 
murder  or  manslaughter.(a)  If,  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  common  object,  a  felony  is 
committed,  the  question  arises  on  these 
distinctions  which  I  have  stated,  whether 
all  the  parties  are  guilty  of  felony,  sup- 
posing they  are  proved  to  be  present  and 
engaged  with  the  others  in  the  common 
design,  though  they  were  not  present 
when  the  felony  was  committed,  provided 
it  was  committed  by  some  of  those  who 
were  the  parties  engaged  in  the  original 
design.  A  distinction  has  been  made 
where  the  original  purpose  was  entirely 
lawful ;  where  it  was  to  do  an  act  not  in- 
dictable ;  where  it  was  to  commit  a  mis- 
demeanor ;  and  where,  among  other  things, 
it  was  to  do  a  felonious  act ;  and  whm 
expressions  were  used  which  showed  a 
general  intent  to  do  mischief  and  resist 
all  opposers.  I  will  now  consider  whether 
any  of  these  positions  are  applicable  to 
this  case,  and  1  think  it  will  appear  that 
the^  are  not,  and  that  they  bare  no  appli* 
cation  to  the  present  case.  I  will,  how- 
ever, point  out  to  you  some  cases  in  which 
questions  would  arise  on  the  law  as  laid 

(a)  '*  See  also  the  eases  of  Bex  v.  Edmeade, 

8  C.  &  P.  890  ;  Rex  v.  Hawkins,  id,  898  ;  lUg. 
V.  Wkithome,  id.  894 ;  and  Beg.  v.  Sheppard^ 

9  C.  &  P.  121 ;  and  the  authorities  there  referred. 
to."^Note  by  reporters  in  9  C.  &  P.  450.) 
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down  by  the  text  writers.  Sappose  a 
dozen  or  twenty  peraons  to  determine  at  a 
meeting  that  they  wonld  go  and  kill^  game ; 
the  game  may  be  killed  npon  their  own 
land,  or  by  leave  of  the  owner  of  the  land, 
and  they  may  be  licensed.  All  that  is 
lawftil,  and  tinere  wonld  be  no  trespass. 
Bnt  if,  instead  of  that,  they  met  for  the 
purpose  of  going  on  other  people's  land 
without  their  leave,  that  wonld  oe  a  tres- 
pass. Or  if  they  went  into  a  free  warren, 
the  act  of  killing  game  there  wonld  be 
a  trespass.  Suppose,  instead  of  that,  they 
agreed  to  go  out  armed  at]  night  to  the 
number  of  three  or  four,  and  were  to 
take  game,  that  would  be  a  misde- 
meanor by  Act  of  Parliament.  I  will  pat 
a  fourth  case.  Suppose  the  intention  ex- 
pressed by  them  to  be  to  go  and  steal 
poultry,  and  not  being  provided  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  guns,  they  go 
and  steal  guns  to  the  better  armed.  In 
the  first  case  their  intention  was  lawful, 
in  the  second  to  commit  a  trespass,  in  the 
third  a  misdemeanor,  and  in  tne  fourth  a 
felony.  And  if  in  any  one  of  these  cases 
a  conflict  happened  and  death  ensued,  (a) 


(a)  **  Now  I  will  eappoBe  that  in  any  one  of 
those  cases  a  conflict  happens,  and  death  ensues, 
and  that  it  was  marder  in  some  people  engaged 
in  these  parsnits,  some  onlawiFal  and  some 
lawful,  and  inqniry  comes  to  be  made  whether 
any  of  the  persons  apprehended  were  known  to 
have  been  present  at  the  meeting,  bat  in  no 
way  concerned  in  the  murder ;  and  it  was  proved 
that  the  parties  who  did  commit  the  marder 
were  present  at  the  meeting ;  in  that  ca«e  the 
question  would  arise  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  mentioned,  and  supposing  they  were  in- 
dicted for  the  murder  but  (were)  no  parties  to 
the  murder,  whether  their  original  design  was 
lawful,  or  to  commit  a  trespass,  or  a  misdemeanor, 
or  a  felony.  .  .  .  Then  you  see  what  the 
questions  would  be.  First,  it  would  be,  who 
were  the  parties  ori^nally  assembled?  Sup- 
pose twenty.  Then  it  would  be  whether  the 
parties  indicted  were  of  the  number  of  those 
actually  assembled.  If  not,  the  case  would  fall 
to  the  ground.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
proyed  to  be  of  the  party,  and  they  did  meet 
in  order  to  go  and  do  this  mischief,  and  it  was 
proyed  that  they  were  there,  the  next  inquiry 
would  be,  what  was  the  arrangement  the  day 
they  went  out  to  kill  this  game,  whether  they 
meant  to  ^ o  npon  their  own  lands  or  the  lands 
of  their  neiffhbours,  or  to  go  and  poach,  or  to  go 
and  steal  the  poultry  or  game.  All  this  would 
haye  to  be  considered ;  and  when  you  haye  as- 
certained their  presence  at  the  original  meeting 
and  what  the  purposes  were,  it  would  be  a 
subject  for  inquiry  before  a  jury  whether  the 
law  was  applicable  to  persons  not  present  at 
the  time  the  felony  was  committed  .  .  .  We 
have  no  eyidence  of  the  intentions  of  any  of 
these  two  or  three  thousand  persons  who  prim- 
arily set  the  others  in  motion  before  their  going 
to  the  Bull  Ring — not  the  slightest  indication  of 


and  it  was  murder  in  some  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  these  pursuits,  the  mquiry 
would  arise  as  to  the  persons  who  were 
joining  in  the  original  design,  but  no 
parties  to  the  murder.  However,  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  doctrine  is  not,  nor  are 
these  distinctions  any  of  them,  applicable 
to  the  present  case.  The  first  difficulty  is 
as  to  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  at 
Holloway  Head,  where  the  original  desi^ 
is  said  to  have  been  formed ;  becaase  in 
the  oases  put  by  Serjeant  Hatohins,  and  in 
the  other  cases,  the  parties  met  for  some 
common  design.  Then  who  are  the  persons 
who  concoct  this  design?  Some  oome- 
from  Hoi lowaj  Head,  some  fW>m  other 
places ;  some  joined,  and  some  left.  Ton 
must  not  assume  that  they  all  assembled 
at  the  place  from  which  they  set  out. 
Suppose  200  met  at  Holloway  Head,  and 
came  from  that  place,  the  numbers  would,, 
no  doubt,  be  increased  by  others  who 
ioined  them  on  the  road,  and  who  would 
Know  nothing  of  the  original  design,  and 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  ascertain 
out  of  the  2,000  persons  or  more  that  were 
at  Messrs.  Bourne's  whether  any  of  the 
persons  who  were  present  at  ike  time 
when  the  original  design  was  formed  were 
present  or  not.  Another  difficulty  tiien 
arises,  which  is,  whether  any  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  present  when  the  plan  was 
formed  were  the  persons  who  actually 
committed  the  felony  at  Messrs.  Bourne's, 
Then  arises  the  further  difficulty  as  to  the 
intent,  and  in  considering  the  matter  with 
respect  to  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Mr» 
Serjeant  Hawkins,  you  must  be  satisfied 
as  to  the  intent  of  the  parties  when  they 
set  out  to  go  to  the  Bull  King.  Now  some 
might  have  had  an  honest  and  innocent 
intention  of  discussing  some  matter  of 
their  own,  without  anything  to  constitute 
an  unlawful  assembly;  though,  when  they 
came  to  the  place  and  continued,  it  might 
have  become  an  unlawful  assembly.  "When 
you  come  to  consider  the  rales  of  law 
which  I  have  stated  to  you,  it  is  essential 
that  you  should  be  satisfied  of  the  intent 
of  the  parties  when  they  set  out  for  the 


what  their  intentions  were.  Their  intentions  we 
may  guess.  They  may  haye  meditated  assem- 
bling for  something  not  lawful,  but  to  bring  it 
within  the  principle  of  parties  to  a  felony  not 
present  at  the  time,  you  must  haye  a  common 
indication  of  intention,  as  it  appears  to  me ;. 
and  there  is  no  eyidence  before  you  of  what  the 
nature  of  that  intention  was.  There  were 
seyeral  thousand  people  assembled  coming  from 
different  quarters,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
who  were  present  at  the  original  meeting,  or 
whether  they  went  on  determined  to  act  as  cir- 
cumstances arose,  or,  if  they  had  any  plan,  what 
the  plan  was,  or  whether  it  was  the  same  plan 
to  be  acted  upon  by  different  persons,  &c."-^ 
(Shorthand  notes.) 
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BallBing.  Some  might  harre  itttentioiiB 
perfectly  innocent,  others  might  wiih  to 
ishom  tiieir  force,  and  that,  in  a  large  as- 
sembly of  people,  might  constitute  an 
offsnce;  others  might  be  setting  tiiem- 
selves  in  array  and  perhaps  opposing 
themselves  to  the  police;  others  might 
intend  plunder  and  burning ;  but  we  have 
no  distmct  evidence  of  the  intention  of 
those  who  set  the  others  in  motion, 
or  whether  they  had  any  distinct  or 
definite  plan  at  alL  I  thordTore  think 
that  the  law,  which  says  that  a  man 
may  be  convicted  of  a  felony  who  was 
neither  present  at  the  time  it  was  com- 
mitted, nor  in  any  way  a  party  aiding 
and  abetting,  but  who  was  a  party 
to  a  common  object,  intended  for  the 
doing  of  a  particular  act,  does  not  l^pply 
here.  Tour  attention,  therefore,  ou^ht  to 
be  confined  to  the  particular  subject  of 
the  felony  charged  on  this  indictment; 
but  as  applicable  to  this,  as  well  as  every 
other  felony,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that 
it  is  not  necessary,  to  make  a  partv  guilty 
of  felony,  that  his  should  be  the  hand  by 
which  it  is  committed.  Those  who  are 
aiding,  abetting,  and  assisting,  are  prin- 
cipals in  the  second  degree,  and  are 
equally  guilty  with  the  principals  in  the 
first  Giegree,  as  they  encourage  them  to 
go  on,  and  prevent  other  people  from 
hindering  them ;  and  it  is  not  necessary 
that  parties  aiding  should  be  within  view 
of  the  fact,  if  they  are  so  placed  as  to 
prevent  persons  coming  to  tne  assistance 
of  the  party  injured.  With  respect  to  the 
demolishing  oi  the  house,  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  Baron  Qibmey,  in  the  case  of 
Bn  V.  Batt,{a)  has  been  very  properly 
cited  to  you.  In  that  case  it  appeared 
that  a  riotous  mob,  having  a  feeling  of 
ill-will  against  a  coal-lumper,  went  to  a 
house  where  he  kept  his  pay  table,  and 
with  menaces  of  murdering  him,  they 
destroyed  part  of  the  house  and  continued 
throwing  stones  at  it  till  they  were  com- 
pelled by  the  police  to  desist ;  and  it  was 
decided  that  they  might  be  convicted  of 
beginning  to  demolish  under  the  statute 
7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  30.  s.  8.  though  their 
principal  object  was  to  injure  the  lumper ; 
provided  it  was  also  their  object  to 
demolish  the  house,  on  account  of  its 
being  used  by  him  or  his  men,  and 
although  thev  had  not  any  ill-will  against 
the  owner  of  the  house  personally.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  their  principal 
object  being  to  ii^ure  the  individual  they 
had  also  the  object  to  demolish  the  house, 
they  ouffht  to  be  found  guilty  of  felo- 
niously beginning  to  demolish,  although 
they  had  no  ill-will  against  the  owner  of 
the  house.    Baron  ChUrTiey  refers  to  the 


(a)  6  C.  &  P.  829. 


case  of  Be»  v.  Tkoma$,{a)  deaided  bywe. 
It  there  appeared  that  the  prisoner^aiid 
others,  on  the  15th  of  March  1880,  at 
about  midnight,  came  to  the  house  of  the 
prosecutor,  and  that,  having  in  a  xiotoM 
manner  burst  open  the  door,  thejr  broke 
some  of  the  ftuuiture,  all  the  windowe, 
and  one  of  the  window  frames,  and  foroed 
out  a  small  iron  bar ;  and  that  after 
doing  this  misohief  they  went  away.  It 
did  not  appear  that  there  was  anything 
to  hinder  the  rioters  from  doing  more 
damage  if  they  had  chosen  so  to  do»  I 
held  in  that  case — 

"that  this  will  not  be  a  'beginning  to 
demolish,'  within  the  Act  of  Parliament,  xuaHam 
the  jury  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  ultiaute 
object  of  the  rioters  was  to  demolish  the  hoiife  ; 
and  that,  if  they  had  carried  their  intentions 
into  fall  effect,  they  would,  in  point  of  &ot» 
have  demolished  it.  Now,  here  that  is  not  so, 
for  they  come  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and 
then  go  away,  having  manifestly  completed  th^ 
purpose,  and  done  aJl  the  injury  they  meant  to 
do.'^ 

A  nearly  similar  rule  is  laid  down  by 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  in  a  case(() 
where  parties  pursued  an  individual  who 
took  refuge  in  a  house  and  broke  the 
windows  and  destroyed  the  furniture,  and 
then  went  away  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Re» 
V.  Batt,  Baron  Owmey  says : — 

**  In  the  case  cited  of  Bex  v.  Thomtu  then 
was  nothing  to  prerent  their  going  on;  aad» 
in  farour  of  life,  it  was  infetred  that  as 
they  left  off  yoluntarily,  they  nerer  had  any 
intention  of  proceeding  further.  But  certainly 
that  is  not  so  here,  b^use  there  is  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police,  and  it  was  after  the 
threats  of  the  pohce  that  the  mob  desisted.  If 
jou  are  of  opinion  that  this  mob  begui  to  do 
mischief  to  the  house,  intending  to  penoat  in 
demolishing  it  if  they  were  not  interrupted,  9se^ 
the  offence  charged  will  have  been  committed." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rule  of  law 
as  there  laid  down  is  applicable  to  this 
case.  If  part  of  the  ooject  of  these 
rioters  was  to  destroy  and  demolish  this 
house,  and  they  be^an  to  demolish  it, 
they  are  clearly  guilty  of  this  felony. 
The  demolition  m  this  case  was  by  means 
of  fire,  and  though  there  is  a  speoifio 
enaotment(c)  as  to  arson,  yet  if  burning 
is  the  means  of  the  demolition  of  the 
house,  it  is  just  as  much  within  this 
enactment  as  the  knocking  down  of  the 
house  by  hammers  or  crowbars  or  any- 
thing else.((Q      If  the  mob  went   away 


(a)  4  C.  &  P.  987. 

(6)  But  V.  Priet,  i  C.  &  P.  510. 

(c)  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c  80.  s.  S.  as  i 
7  Wm.  4.  and  1  Viot.  c.  89.  ss.  9, 8. 

(d)  So  held  also  by  Tindal,  G.  J.,  Faike  aad 
Bolfe,  B.B.,  on  the  Stafford  Special  GoBBuaaioii, 
1849.  See  Bsg,  v.  ifamf,  a  &  M.  861  s  B9§. 
V.  Simpion,  ib,  889. 


um 
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iriihOKl  doing  i^i^  Mt  at  all,  they  woald 
not  be  guilty  of  this  offence,  whatever 
their  intention  might  be ;  bnt  if,  having, 
once  begiin  it,  they  are  prevented  from' 
going  on  with  the  act  of  demolition  by  the. 
inteiferenoe  of  the  militarv,  I  am  of 
opinioD.  that  it  is  a  case  clearly  within 
this  enactment.  There  was  another 
question  made  as  to  whether  this  house  ia 
properly  described  as  in  "the  parish  ot^ 
Birmingham."  It  appears  to  me  on  the 
evidence  that  it  is,  and  I  have  also  looked 
into  the  local  Act,(a)  and  am  satisfied 
npon  it;  and  I  think  it  is  not  less  ''  the 
parish  of  Birmingham^''  because  for  some 
ecclesiastical  purposes  it  is  divided  into 
three  distinct  parishes — St.  Martin,  St, 
George,  and  St.  Philip.  (&)  (His  Lordship 
recapitulated  the  evidence  in  the  case!) 
You  will  say  whether  the  prisoners,  or 
either  of  them,  either  began  to  demolish 
the  house,  or  aided  or  assisted  in  so 
doinff.  If,  after  having  proceeded  a  cer- 
tain lecgth,  the  mob  left  off  of  their  own 
accord  before  the  act  of  demolition  was 
completed,  that  would  be  evidence  from 
which  a  jury  might  infer  that  thev  did 
not  intend  to  demolish  the  house ;  but  if 
they  were  prevented  by  the  police,  or 
any  other  force,  that  would  be  evidence  to 
show  that  they  were  compelled  to  desist 
from  that  which  they  had  designed,  and 
it  would  be  for  the  iury  to  infer  that  they 
had  begun  to  demolish  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Act  of  Parliament.  You  must, 
however,  be  satisfied  that  there  was  a 
beginning  to  demolish  the  house.  The 
shop  shutters  are  not  part  of  the  house, 
they  are  not  part  of  the  freehold,  and  if 
all  that  these  persons  had  done  was  de- 
molishing the  window  shutters  that 
would  not  be  within  this  statute.  How- 
ever, it  appears  here  that  the  house 
itself  is  set  on  fire,  and  though  setting 
fibre  to  a  house  is  a  substantive  felony,  yet 
if  fire  is  made  the  means  of  attempting  to 
destroy  a  house  it  is  as  much  a  beginning 
to  demolish  as  if  any  other  mode  of  de- 
struction were  resorted  to. 

The  jury  found  the  prisoner  Wilkes  not 
guilty,  and  convicted  all  the  other  pri- 
soners. 


Thursday,  8th  August  1839. 

The  prisoners  were  asked  what  they 
had  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should 
not  be  passed  upon  them  according  to  law. 

The  prisoners  made  no  reply. 

Proclamation  was  made. 

(a)  9  Geo.  4.  e.  liv.    Ste  sect.  66. 

(6)  See  2  Hawk,  P.C.  c.  23.  sect  92 ; 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100.  s.  28 ;  Heg.  v.  Rickardi, 
1  M.  &  Bob.  177. 


hiKW>A^,  J. :  Jeremiah  JSbioaK,  jPVatt- 
ew  BobertB,  and  John  Jones,  you  have 
been  convicted  by  a  jury  of  your  country 
upon  an  indictment  charging  you  with 
demcjishing  the  house  of  James  Bo^u^me 
and  Henry  JBowme  at  Birmingham.  This 
offence,  by  the  policy  of  our  laws  has  been 
one  which  has  for  many  years  been  pun- 
ished by  death,  though  that  punishment 
of  late  years  for  many  offences  has  been 
mitigated.  That  of  which  you  have  been 
found  guilty  has  not  been  so  altered.  But 
if  even  at  this  time  any  alleviating  cir- 
cumstances can  be  urged,  mercy  is  fre- 
quently extended;  but  I  regret  to  sav 
yours  is  not  one  of  that  description  which 
m  the  discharge  of  my  duty  I  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  for  merciful  con- 
sideration. The  town  of  Birmingham  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  turbulent 
state,  which  it  was  found  difficult  to 
repress,  till  at  len^h  on  the  15th  of  July 
the  mob,  of  which  you  formed  a  part, 
obtained  complete  possession  of  ,the  town, 
and  a  great  deal  of  property  was  destroyed. 
In  these  acts  of  demolition  you  unfortu- 
nately engaged  yourselves.  I  have  taken 
all  the  circumstances  into  my  considera- 
tion, and  I  find  it  necessary,  as  far  as  lies 
in  my  power,  to  make  an  example  of  those 
so  convicted  in  order  to  prevent  similar 
outrap^es  and  destruction  of  property  in 
Birmingham  and  other  places,  and  I  hope 
that  some  benefit  may  be  obtained  to 
society  by  your  sad  example,  and  that 
those  who  may  hear  an  account  of  this  sad 
example  of  your  conviction  and  punish- 
ment, may  be  deterred  from  the  commis- 
sion of  similar  offences  when  they  find  the 
deplorable  result. 

But  though  I  can  hold  out  no  hope  of 
mercy,  there  is  a  hope  of  obtaining  it  in 
another  world,  where  you  may  look  for 
mercy  to  the  Almighty,  who  knows  all 
hearts,  and  never  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  those 
who  humbly  seek  forgiveness  for  their 
sins.  Your  time  here  is  fast  approaching 
to  its  end,  and  you  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  your  God.  I  would  entreat  you  to 
employ  the  time  that  yet  remains  to  you 
in  order  to  obtain  through  the  intercession 
of  your  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  that  mercy 
you  cannot  obtain  in  this  world. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  pass  upon  you 
the  awful  sentence  of  the  law.  That  sen* 
tence  is  that  you  Jeremiah  Howell,  Francis 
Moherts,  and  John  Jones  be  severally  taken 
from  hence  to  the  place  from  whence  you 
came,  and  thence  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  there  be  severally  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  you  are  dead,  and  mavthe  Lord 
in  His  infinite  mercy  and  gooaness  have 
mercy  on  your  souls.(a) 


(a)  The  sentence  was  afterwards  commiited. 
See  Ann.  Beg.  1889,  Chronicle  129. 
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The  three  priBonen  were  remoyed  from 
the  bar. 

Thomoi  Aiion  was  pat  forward. 

The  prisoner  was  asked  whj  sentence 
of  death  should  not  be  passed  npon  him. 
The  prisoner  made  no  answer. 

LiTTLBDALB,  J. :  Thomoi  Aston  yon  have 
been  fonnd  guilty  of  the  same  offence  with 
Howell,  BohertBy  and  Jones,  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  necessary  that  the  awful 
sentence  of  the  law  should  be  passed  upon 
you.  Your  life  will  probably  be  sayed. 
The  terms  of  that  commutation  of  sentence 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  hereafter. 

The  prisoners  were  then  removed  fhnn 
thedocJL 


The  AUomey  €feneral^  Bdlguy,  FtS,  and 
Waddington  for  the  Grown. 

MiUer  for  the  prisoner  Janet. 

Daniei  for  the  prisoner  WiOces. 

(AUomiei:  Solicitors  of  the  Treaaniy 
and  Oriffitha  for  the  prosecution,  and 
Wright  for  the  prisoners.) 


Matbbiais  xadx  USX  OF. — The  report  ie  in 
the  main  taken  from  the  shorthand  notee  in  the 
posecaeion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  TrcMory.  The 
report  in  9  C.  &  P.  439  has  also  been  made 
Hie  of. 
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THE  QUEEN  agamat  JOHN  COLLINS. 

Tbial  of  John  Collins,  before  Littledale,  J.,  and  a  Combcon  Jurt, 
AT  THE  Warwick  Summer  Assizes,  August  5,  1839,  for  pub- 
LiSHiNQ  A  Seditious  Libel.    (Reported  in  9  C.  &  P.  456.) 

A  ditturbance  took  place  in  the  Ball  Ring  in  Birming^ham  on  the  evening  of  the  4ch  Jolj  1889. 
Several  constable!,  broaght  from  London  to  repress  rioting,  were  severely  injured  in  an  attempt  to 
disperse,  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  a  meeting  in  the  Boll  Rin^.  G.  printed  a  placard  containing 
certain  resolutions  of  a  hodj  known  as  the  General  Convention,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  "  a 
wanton,  flagrant,  and  unjust  outrage  had  been  made  upon  the  people  of  Birmiugham  by  a  blood- 
thirsty and  unconstitutional  force  nom  London*"  and  **  that  the  people  of  Birmingham  are  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  right  to  meet  in  the  Bull  Ring."    C.  was  indicted  for  publishing  a  seditions  libel. 

SediiiouM  Libel 
Ruled  by  Littledale,  J.— 
That  the  question  for  the  jury  was  whether  the  resolutions  were  a  calm  discussion  of  the 
conduct  of  the  police  as  a  public  question,  or  were  intended  to  persuade  people  to  make 
use  of  physical  force  and  to  incite  them  to  tumult  and  disorder. 


The  Quebh  agaimi  Colldis. 
Wabwick  Assizes,  Avousi  5,  1889. 

Before  Littledals,  J.,  and  »  Common 
Jury. 

The  following  jurymen  were  called,  and 
•nswered  to  their  names : — 

Richard  Hobley. 
William  Key. 
Samuel  Wilfred  Lucas. 
Henry  Middleton. 
George  Munro. 
William  Parker. 
William  Patterson. 
Richard  Salt. 
Thomas  Smith. 
William  Waddy. 
John  Wilker. 

The  defendant  having  surrendered  him- 
self was  arraigned,  and  pleaded  not  guilty. 

LiTTLBDALB,  J. :  I  Understand  from  Ser- 
jeant OovJbwm  you  have  no  wish  to  tra- 
verse as  you  are  entitled  to  do  P 

CoUwu:  I  have  no  wish  to  trarerse. 
I  hare  full  confidence  in  an  intelligent 
English  jury,  and  I  hare  no  wish  to  chal- 
lenge any  of  the  jury. 

Tne  jury  were  sworn. 

The  indictment  was  opened  by  Wa^ 
^fnoion. 

G!ne  indictment  charged  that  on  the  4th 
day  of  July,  3  Vict,  at  the  parish  of  Bir- 
mingham, in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
10,000  persons,  unknown,  with  force  and 
arms,  unlawfully  did  assemble,  armed 
with  divers  offensiye  weapons,  to  wit, 
sticks,  clubs,  and  daggers,  bearing 
banners  and  flags,  and  were  then  and 
there  making  a  great  noise  and  distur- 
bance, to  the  ^at  terror  and  alarm  of  the 
peaceable  subjects  of  our  La^  the  Queen, 
-and  that  Ckorge  McurHn  and  John  Hugh 
SvfeeHfM,  together  with  certain  other  per- 
sons, forming  and  being  purt  of  the 
London  Metropolitan  Police  Faree,  having 


theretofore  been  sworn  in,  and  then  being 
special  constables  of  the  borough  of  Bir- 
mingham, in  pursuance  of  the  statute  in 
such  case  made  and  provided,  did,  by  the 
order  and  direction  of  William  Seholefidd, 
Esq.,  and  John  Kam  Booth,  Esq.,  justices 
of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  assigned  to 
keep  the  peace,  disperse,  separate  and 
remove,  and  cause  and  procure  to  be 
disnersed,  separated,  and  remove<^  the 
said  unlawful  assembly  of  persons,  and 
that  they  the  said  0,M.  and  J.H.8.9  were, 
together  with  the  said  other  persons  form- 
ing part  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force 
then  and  there  acting  m  the  due  execution 
of  their  duty  as  such  special  constables  in 
disnersing  and  causine  to  be  dispersed  the 
said  unlawful  assembly  of  persons;  and 
that  the  defendant  intending  to  excite 
divers  liege  subjects  of  she  Queen  to  resist 
the  laws  and  to  resist  the  persons  so  being 
part  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  in 
the  due  execution  of  their  duty,  and  to 
bring  the  said  force  into  hatred  and  con- 
tempt, and  to  procure  unlawful  meetings, 
and  to  cause  divers  liege  subjects  of  the 
Queen  to  believe  that  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom  were  unduly  administered,  and 
intending  to  disturb  uie  public  peace,  and 
to  raise  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Queen,  and  raise  and  ex- 
cite tumult  and  disobedience  to  the  laws, 
did  publish  a  certain  false,  &q,  libel, — 
«  of  and  concemiDg  the  said  persons  so  being 
part  of  the  London  Metropolitan  Police,  and  of 
and  concerning  the  administration  of  law  and 
justice  within  this  realm,  containing  the  false, 
malicious,  scandalous,  seditious,  and  libellous 
matter  following,  that  is  to  say : — 

"  Resolutions  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
General  Convention : 

"  Resolved— Ist,  That  this  Convention  is  of 
opinion  that  a  wanton,  flagrant,  aod  unjust 
outrage  has  been  made  upon  the  people  of 
Birmingham  by  a  blood-thirsty  and  uncon- 
stitutional force  fron^  Xjondon,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  men  wlxo*^^^^  ^^^  ^^  office,  sano- 
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tioned  and  took  part  in  the  meetings  of  the 
people,  and  now  when  they  share  in  &e  pnldio 
plunder  seek  to  keep  the  people  in  social  slayezy 
and  political  degradation. 

"2nd.  That  the  people  of  Birmingham  are 
the  hest  judges  of  their  own  riffht  to  meet  in  the 
Bull  Ring  or  elsewhere,  have  their  own  feeUngs 
to  consult  respecting  the  outrage  given,  and  are 
the  hest  judges  of  their  own  power  and  resources 
to  obtain  justice. 

**  8rd.  That  the  snmmarr  and  despotic  arrest 
of  Dr.  Taylor,(a)  our  respected  coUeagoe,  aflPords 
another  conTincing  procf  of  the  absence  of  all 
justice  in  England,  and  clearly  shows  that  there 
is  no  security  for  lilb,  liberty,  or  property,  till 
the  people  have  some  control  over  the  laws  they 
are  called  upon  to  obey. 

"By  order, 

«  W.  LoTBTT,  Sec. 

"Friday,  July  5,  1889." 

The  Attorney  Oeneral,(b)  Balgwy,  and 
WaddmgUm  for  the  Crown.  QouOmm^ 
Beijeant,  for  the  defendant. 

OFBNnr&  Speech  joe  the  Ceown. 
The  Attorney  General,  in  opening  the 
case,  said:  Mr.  Collins  is  not  charged 
with  any  act  done  in  the  demolishixi^ 
hoases  or  assaulting  individnals.  He  is 
charged  with  a  publication  which  I  sab- 
mit  to  you  had  a  clear  tendency  to  insti- 
gate to  offences  of  that  nature,  and,  if  in 
your  judgment  it  has  that  tendency,  in 
point  of  moral  guilt,  he  has  as  much  to 
answer  for,  and  perhaps  more,  than  those 
who,  being  instigatea  by  such  publica- 
tions, actually  commit  the  offences  to 
which  such  publications  necessarily  lead. 
Gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me— but  that  is 
entirely  for  your  judgment  and  determin- 
ation— that  the  publication  with  which  Mr. 
CoIUm  stands  charged  directly  instigated 
to  a  breach  of  the  law  and  to  the  commis- 
sion of  crime.  It  is  not  merely  a  declara- 
tion of  speculative  opinions;  it  is  not 
merely  expressing  censure  upon  any  public 
body,  or  any  class  of  politicians  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  But  I  submit  to 
you  it  is  directly  calling  upon  those  who 
should  read  this  publication  to  set  the  law 
at  defiance,  and  to  perpetrate  crime.  If  it 
be  of  this  description,  gentlemen,  I  think 
you  will  be  of  opinion  it  is  a  fit  subject 
of  prosecution,  and  that  it  will  be  your 
duty  to  find  a  rerdict  of  guilty.  Now, 
gentlemen,  publications  of  this  sort,  their 
character  and  tendency,  depend  very  much 
upon  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
published.  I  will  state  to  you,  gentlemen, 
all  I  am  prepared  to  prove,  what  is  sub- 
stantially alleged  upon  this  record,  and 
which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  establish 
before  you  by  the  evidence  I  shall  adduce. 


(a)  See  Ann.  Reg.  1839,  805,  and  Chronicle 
108. 

(b)  Sir   John    Campbell,   afterwards    Lord 
Chancellor. 


The  town  of  Birmingham  during  the 
present  year  had  bean  in  a  very  disturbed 
■tate.(o)  -  There  were  meetings  held  in  the 
pnblio  thoroughfarM,  very  numerous  and 
disorderly,  interrupting  tne  transaction  of 
public  business,  and  causing  great  alarm  to 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 
the  place  where  those  meetings  were 
ohieny  held  was  the  Bull  Bing.  Gentle- 
men, we  shall  prove  to  you  the  plan  of  that 
locality  lest  you  should  not  be  acquainted 
with  it.  It  is  opposite  St.  Martin's  Ghnroh, 
and  is,  I  believe,  the  most  public  place  in 
the  town  of  Birmingham.  These  meet- 
ing^ were  held  almost  daily,  and  were 
numerously  attended,  and  interrupted 
public  busmess. 

Gentlemen,  the  magistrates,  as  their 
bounden  duty  required,  did  what  they 
could  to  repress  these  meetings.(&}  Thev 
published  a  proclamation  warning  all 
people  to  abstain  from  attending  them. 
That  proclamation  produced  no  effect. 
The  meetings  became  more  numeroas, 
and  were  disorderly.  Gentlemen,  these 
meetings  continued  to  be  held  from  day 
to  day  until  Thursday,  the  4th  of  July. 
Being  market  day,  it  was  apprehended 
that  there  might  be  a  still  more  numeroos 
meeting.  On  that  day  it  became  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  take 

Erecautions  on  the  evening  of  that  day  to 
eep  the  peace  of  the  town  and  to  protect 
the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Birmingham. 

Gentlemen,  the  police  of  Birmingham 
had  been  in  a  very  mefficient  state.  There 
are  certain  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which 
upon  any  emergency  the  magistrates  are 
allowed  to  swear  special  constables. 
By  one  Act  those  sworn  in  must  be  in- 
habitants of  the  district  for  which  they 
are  to  act,  but  by  another  they  may  be 
any  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  (e) 

Gentlemen,  special  constables  residing 
in  Birmingham  had  been  sworn  in  when 
it  was  found  that  their  assistance  was  not 
sufficient  for  repressing  these  disorders, 
and  the  magistrates  thought  that  some 
new  measure  was  indispensable.  You 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  metro- 
politan police,  and  I  believe,  until  certain 
charges  and  publications  against  them  in 
the  town  of  Birmingham,  you  had  nerer 
heard  anything  but  in  their  praise  and 
commendation. 

Gentlemen,  the  metropolitan  police  was 
established  by  Sir  Robert  Pe«l,{d)  and  has 
been  found,  I  believe,  a  most  efficient 
institution.  Those  who  at  first  most 
strongly  opposed  it  have  been  since  the 
loudest  in  its  praise.    It  has  conferred  a 


(a)  See  Tlace  MSS.  27,  821,  p.  166. 
(6)  See  Appendix  G. 

(c)  l&2WiU.4.c.  41.and5&6WilL4.c.4S. 
((f)  See  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  (Snd  series)  21, 
867, 1487. 
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most  essential  benefit  upon  the  metropoliB 
of  tluB  kingdom.  Those  engaged  m  it 
have  been  most  remarkable,  not  only  for 
their  intelli|;ence  and  their  actirii^,  bat 
for  their  quiet,  humane,  and  orderly  de- 
meanour, for  doing  all  they  can  to  enforce 
the  law  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
tenderness  to  individuals. 

Gentlemen,  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of 
July,  Mr,  SchoUfield,  the  mayor  of  Bir- 
mingham, attended  by  Mr.  Ghanoe^  a  magis- 
trate for  the  county  of  Warwick  and  the 
town  of  Birmingham,  and  by  Dr.  Booih, 
likewise  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Warwick  and  town  of  Birmingham,  went 
to  London  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  assistance  of  a  part  of  that  body. 
They  went  on  the  Wednesday  for  that  pur- 
pose.(a)  It  was  a  very  serious  matter  for 
them.  As  magistrates  for  the  county  and 
borough,  they  were  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  Birmingham,  and  they  might 
have  been  indicted,  and  they  might  have 
been  ptmished,  if  they  had  not  done  all 
that  was  necessary  for  enforcing  tiie  ob- 
servance of  the  law.  Gentlemen,  they 
obtained  sixty  of  those  policemen,  with  the 
view  of  their  being  sworn  in  as  special 
constables  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
assist  in  preserving  order  in  Birmingham. 
Mr.  Schotefield,  Mr.  Ohance,  and  Mr.  Booth 
arrived  with  these  sixty  policemen  at  the 
station  at  Birmingham  at  eight  in  the 
evening  on  Thursday  the  4th  of  July  last. 

Gentleraen,  they  did  what  became  them. 
They  ascertained  the  necessity  of  inter- 
ference  before  they  interfered.  It  has 
been  said,  most  untruly  and  calumniously, 
that  they  immediately  marched  the  police- 
men they  brought  with  them  from  the 
station  into  the  Ball  Bing,  and  instantly 
•gave  their  command  without  any  warning 
to  those  assembled  to  assault,  beat,  and 
wound  those  assembled.  Gentlemen,  so 
far  from  that  being  true,  they  were  left  at 
the  station,  and  Dr.  Booth  went  into  the 
town  of  Birmingham  to  ascertain  the  state 
t>f  affairs  in  the  Bull  Ring  where  the  mob 
were  expected  to  assemble.  He  went  to 
his  house,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to 
the  Bull  Bing ;  and  unless  there  had  been 
a  continuation  of  disorderly  proceedings 
which  it  was  necessary  to  check,  the  police 
would  never  have  been  moved  from  the 
station  where  they  halted. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Boo^  appeared  in  the 
Bull  Bing  hissing  and  hootmg  began.  He 
was  well  known  to  be  a  magistrate  of  the 
town  and  county,  and  vested  with  lawftil 
authority  under  the  Crown.  Th»  mode 
in  which  th^  treated  him  was  to  hiss  and 
hoot  him.  They  called  out  "  Spy,  spy  I" 
CTpoii  that  Dr.  Booth  rode  to  the  station, 


(a)  See  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  8rd  leries,  49, 
«6, 409. 
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and  accompanied  by  the  mayor,  and  I 
believe  by  Mr.  Chanoe,  came  to  the  Ball 
Bing  with  the  sixty  men  who  had  arrived 
from  London. 

Gentlemen,  there  were  many  hundreds 
assembled  with  a  standard  stationed  near 
NeUon's  monument.  Dr.  Booth  and  Dr. 
Sdholefield  went  up  into  the  Bull  Eing,  and 
then  Dr.  Booih,  before  anything  was  done 
by  the  police,  before  any  order  whatever 
was  given  to  them  to  interfere,  called 
upon  the  mob  there  assembled  to  disperse. 
G^entlemen,  instead  of  dispersing,  they 
threw  at  lum  and  the  police  a  volley  of 
stones,  and  one  stone  actually  struck  the 
horse  of  Dr.  Booth,  the  magistrate.  Upon 
that.  Dr.  Booth,  as  he  was  bound  to  do 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  desired  the 
police,  who  had  then  been  sworn  in  as 
special  constables,  to  do  what  was  neces- 
sary to  disperse  the  mob.  The  police 
then  marched  up,  and  were  trying  to  take 
the  standard  near  the  monument.  They 
succeeded  for  a  time.  But  they  were  then 
assailed  in  tiie  most  violent  manner  with 
stones  and  brickbats  and  other  missiles, 
and  were  in  the  greatest  danger  of  their 
lives.  Several  of  them  were  wounded  by 
atones,  and,  more  than  that,  I  grieve  to 
say,  gentlemen,  because  till  latob^  such 
things  were  never  done  by  an  English 
mob — two  of  them  were  stabbed ;  one  of 
them  received  a  stab  in  the  abdomen, 
which  endangered  his  life,  and  for  some 
hours  he  was  not  expected  to  survive. 
Another  received  a  dangerous  wound  in 
the  hip,  and,  I  am  told,  was  for  some  time 
oonsioered  to  be  in  danger. 

Gentlemen,  the  police  were  obliged  to 
retreat,  and  a  part  of  them — one  of  chem, 
Martin,  I  will  call  before  you,  who  headed 
that  party — ^took  refuge  in  a  public-house 
called  the  '*  Turk's  Head."  I  know  not,  if 
a  reruge  had  not  been  afforded  them  at 
that  place,  whether  they  might  not  all 
have  been  massacred.  At  last,  gentle- 
men, the  military  were  called  in,  and 
the  rioters  were  suppressed,  order  was 
restored,  and  a  number  of  those  who  were 
charged  with  being  the  most  active  in  this 
riot  and  disturbances  were  arrested  that 
they  might  take  tJieir  trials. 

Gentlemen,  this  was  on  Thursday,  the 
4th  July.  Now,  then,  what  became  the 
duty  of  all  peaceable  and  well-inclined 
citizens  P  It  was  to  assist  in  preserv- 
ing the  peace.  It  was  to  repress  this 
system  of  insubordination  and  terror,  and 
if  they  had  thought  there  had  been  any 
excess  on  the  part  of  the  police,  to  pursue 
those  remedies  which  the  law  affords. 
£Any  iniiabitant  of  Birmingham  might 
have  prosecuted  the  magistrates  or  police 
if  ffuilty  of  excess.} 

Gentlemen,  on  the  following  day,  Fri- 
day, the  6th  of  July,  the^e  appeared  posted 
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abont  Birmingham  a  hand-bill,  a  copy  of 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand.(a)  I  snail 
bring  home  that  hand-bill  to  GoVUna.  I 
shall  show  he  carried  the  manuscript 
to  the  printer,  directed  5,000  copies  to  be 
printed  and  to  be  posted,  and  according  to 
nis  directions  they  were  posted  in  the 
Bull  Bing  and  abont  the  Pnolic  Office  and 
at  tiiiose  parts  of  the  town  where  the  people 
were  likely  to  assemble,  in  those  parts  of 
the  town  where  the  bills  would  be  most  read 
and  most  mischievous.  Now,  eentlemen, 
you  will  say  whether,  although  there  be 
some  cunning  and  caution  in  the  langnaee 
which  is  employed  here,  it  does  not  hold 
out  a  direct  incentire  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Birmingham  to  assail  the  police,  violate 
the  law,  and  that  if  the  police  should  at  any 
time  interfere  they  should  be  resisted  to 
the  utmost  and  that  physical  force  should 
be  appealed  to.  Gentlemen,  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  proclamation  from  what  is 
called  "  The  General  Convention. "(6)  It 
is  entitled,  as  you  may  read  at  this  dis- 
tance, '*  Besolutions  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  General  Convention." 

{The  Attorney  Oenerdl  commented  upon 
the  resolutions.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  acknowledge  that 
ColUna  is  not  to  be  considered  answer- 
able for  the  subsequent  proceedings  in 
Birmingham,  and  I  by  no  means  seek  to 
call  them  in  aid  to  show  the  culpable 
nature  of  this  publication.  But  I  ask  you, 
as  I  am  entitled  to  do,  what  was  the 
intention  of  this  publication  P  What  was 
its  tendency  P  I  say  that  the*  intention  of 
this  publication  was  to  call  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham  to  resist  upon 
any  simiku*  occasion  and  follow  the  ex- 
ample set  them  by  a  lawless  mob,  by 
whom  the  police  were  assailed  on  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  July.  [Whatever 
might  be  the  secret  intentions  of  GoUvm, 
he  was  answerable  for  the  natural  and 
necessary  consequences  of  his  act.] 

EvinSNOE  FOB  THE  CeOWIT. 

ICharlee  Colborne, — ^Examined  by  Bcdffity, 

I  remember  a  meeting  on  the  1st  July 
in  the  Bull  Bing.  It  was  adjourned  to 
Gaster  Green.  The  people  afterwards 
returned  to  the  Bull  Bing.  There  were,  I 
believe,  meetings  in  the^ull  Bing  on  the 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4ith.I 

Cross-examined  by  Ooulbwm, 
Let  us  hear  a  little  about  these  meetings 
you  speak  of  in  the  Bull  Bing.  I  believe 
they  have  been  goins  on  for  a  very  long 
time.  A  person  used  to  get  upon  a  chair 
and  read  a  newspaper  P — ^He  used  to  be 
elevated  on  a  little  place,  and  sometimes 
on  steps. 

(o)  See  aboTe>  p.  1 150.    (&)  See  Mow,  p.  1  I65ii.  I 


^nd  he  used  to  read  the  newspapers  to 
those  who  chose  to  listen  P — He  used  to 
read  something. 

Did  you  go  and  listen  P — I  have  gone 
sometimes. 

Frequently  P— Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  CoUin$  there  P— Not 
to  my  recollection. 

Did  yon  ever,  upon  your  oath,  see  him 
near  there  P — I  do  not  know  that  I  did, 
for  I  did  not  know  him.     i 

How  long  had  this  been  going  on,  these 
readings  of  the  newspaper  to  which  you 
say  you  wentP — I  should  think  it  wsb 
more  than  three  months. 

That  would  be  April,  May,  and  June  P 
The  better  part  of  three  months  P — ^Yes. 

Every  night  P — Sometimes. 

What  time  did  they  generally  meet  P— 
About  half-past  seven. 

How  long  did  the  gentleman  continue 
reading  the  newspaper? — That  I  cannot 
say,  for  I  did  not  stay  until  it  were  over. 

You  used  to  stay  to  hear  the  newspaper  F 
-—It  depends  upon  what  time  I  went  dovm. 
Sometimes  there  were  speeches,  and  some- 
times they  read  the  newspapers. 

Did  you  go  with  the*  meeting  when  it 
went  to  this  Graster  Green  P — ^I  did  not 

How  many  might  there  be  that  went  to 
Green,  700  or  800  P— I  cannot  speak  to  it 
accurately. 

What  time  did  they  go  to  Gaster  Green  P 
— After  eight  o'clock,  betweea  eight  and 
nine. 

Were  vou  there  on  the  4th  of  July  at  a 
meeting  r — I  was  not  at  that  meeting.  I 
saw  them  from  my  shop  door. 

Where  is  your  shop  doorP — ^In  High 
Street. 

Have  jou  ever  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Political  Uidon(a)  P — I  have  gone  doWB 
to  these  meetings  very  often  in  the  even- 
ing. No  one  slept  upon  our  premises,  and 
I  did  not  leave  until  the  town  was  quiet. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  great  orators 
of  Birmingham  P  Have  you  never  heard 
Mr.  Alderman  Mtmtz(Jb)? — He  never  ad- 
dressed the  meeting. 

Have  you  been  so  unfortunate  aa  not  to 
hear  any  of  the  orations  P — I  have  heard 
him  preceding  the  election. 

He  was  very  moderate  P— Beally  I  can- 
not say. 

Yes,  you  can  remember.  A  moderate, 
calm,  dispassionate  speaker,  was  not  he? 
— ^Not  very  much  so. 

Have  you  heard  that  Mr.  AUwoodic) 
or  Mr.  BcholefLM  went  to  the  mob  in  the 
market  place  p — ^No,  never. 

Have  you  ever  been  at  the  Town  Hall 


(a)  See  as  to  the  Binningbam  Politieal  UnioD, 
Place  MSS.  27,  819,  ff.  69,  237. 
(6)  One  of  the  Birmingham  magistrates, 
(.c)  Members  of  Parliament  for  Birminghsm. 
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when  they  have  been  addressing  the  peo- 
ple?— ^Yes,  on  the  nomination  for  the 
election. 

Have  yon  neydt  heard  them  when  they 
have  been  speaking  at  the  Political  Union  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  to  have  been  there. 

Be-examined  by  the  Attorney  Oenerai, 

Yon  live  in  the  High  Street  close  by  the 
Bull  Ring  P— Yes. 

When  did  these  meetings  in  the  Bnll 
Bing  begin  P — I  think  some  time  in  March. 

In  the  present  year  P — ^Yes. 

Before  the  spring  of  the  present  year  do 
yon  know  of  meetmgs  in  the  Bull  Bing  ? 
— I  think  not.    They  were  not  last  year. 

Did  those  meetings  produce  inconveni- 
ence to  the  inhabitants  P— Yery  greatly  so. 

IJoJm  Kay  Booth,  M.D. — Examined  by 
Balguy, 

I  am  a  physician  residing  in  Birming- 
ham, and  magistrate  for  the  borough  and 
for  the  county  of  Warwick.  I  went  to 
London  on  the  3rd  of  July,  with  the  mayor 
and  Mr.  Chance,  to  apply  to  the  Home 
Secretary  for  constabulary  aid.  We  re- 
turned with  sixty  men  on  Thursday  by  the 
railway.  I  went  to  my  house,  mounted 
my  horse,  and  rode  to  the  Bull  Bing.] 

In  what  state  did  you  find  the  Bull  Bing 
upon  getting  there  P— Crowded ;  so  much 
BO  that  I  had  great  difficulty  to  make  my 
way.  I  noticed  an  individual  elevated  at 
the  Nelson* 8  monument,  holding  something 
in  his  hand,  I  know  not  what,  and 
haranguing  the  people. 

Did  you  observe  any  flags  P— Yes,  I  did. 
One  seemed  to  have  something  like  a 
death's  head. 

Ooulhwm :  Never  mind  that  something. 
It  had  Mr.  Attwood*$  name  on,  it,  I  under- 
stand. 

Balguy:  How  many  flags  did  yon  ob« 
serve  P— Several  flags. 

Did  the  people  take  any  notice  of  you  P 
— Immediately  almost. 

What  did  they  do  P — Galled  me  a  spy, 
and  hissed  and  groaned,  and  showed  no 
good  temper,  (a) 

What  time  was  this  P — ^I  should  say  it 
was  in  the  interval  between  my  arrival  at 
the  station  and  my  again  returning  to  the 
station,  arriving  at  huf-past  eight  o'clock. 

Did  you  observe  whether  the  shops  were 
closed  at  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  P 
— ^At  the  moment  I  saw  several  open,  but 
for  the  most  part  olosed.  That  was  my 
general  impression. 

Finding  this  crowd  of  persons  in  tbe 
Bull  Bing  and  received  in  the  way  ^ou 
were,  what  steps  did  you  take  P — It  is  a 
declivity  and  not  yery  easy  to  descend, 

(a)  See  below,  p.  1818. 


and  I  had  some  little  difficulty  in  making 
my  way.  The  point  I  made  to  was  the 
railway  station  which  I  had  previously  left. 

You  returned  to  the  railway  station  P~ 
Yes. 

What  was  done  upon  your  return  to  the 
station  P — ^ni>on  a  consultation  with  my 
brother  magistrates  it  was  agreed  to  dis- 
perse the  meeting. 

Were  the  policemen  sworn  in  as  special 
constables  P — ^Yes,  they  were. 

That  being  done  what  did  you  and  the 
magistrates  next  do  P— The  police  were 
conveyed  to  the  Public  Office  some  little 
distance  from  the  railway  station  and 
there  apprised  what  our  intentions  were. 
They  were  strangers,  and  it  was  essential 
that  I  should  guide  the  way  and  direct 
them.    The  mayor  also  rode  on  horseback. 

What  post  did  you  occupy  P — I  was  in 
front  for  the  reason  I  have  assigned. 

Where  was  the  mayor  P — ^He  was  in  the 
middle  with  the  second  division. 

In  that  order  you  proceeded  to  the  Bull 
Bing  P— Yes.  When  I  say  that  order  I 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  mayor. 

Did  you  find  the  mob  then  as  you  had 
left  them  P— Yes. 

Did  you  observe  any  one  particular  in- 
dividual above  the  others  P  — The  indi- 
vidual I  previously  noticed  as  haranguing 
the  people. 

Did  you  notice  him  as  you  had  seen 
him  before  P — Yes,  continuing  the  same 
process. 

Upon  your  arrival  with  the  police  what 
did  you  do? — I  appealed  to  the  people 
and  begged  them  to  disperse. 

How  was  it  received  by  themP — Most 

What  did  they  do  P — ^Hissing  and  groan- 
ingand  all  sorts  of  discordant  noises. 

Was  there  anythiug  else  but  noises  and 
groans  P — ^Yes,  stones  thrown  at  myself 
and  the  police  too. 

What  did  you  do  upon  being  thus  re- 
ceived by  them  P— The  case  did  not  admit 
of  any  cielay.  I  immediately  desired  the 
police  to  apprehend  the  most  conspicuous 
object,  the  orator  and  leader  as  I  thought. 

What  was  done  noon  your  desiring  the 
police  to  apprehena  that  person?  —  An 
immediate  scene  of  violence  seemed  to 
commence. 

Will  you  describe  it  P  —  To  anyone 
placed  in  such  a  scene  it  must  be  very 
obvious  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe 
chaos  itself. 

Do  you  mean  that  blows  were  struck  P 
— They  rushed  upon  the  police  and  the 
police  certainly  retaliated. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  police  down  P — 
Yes,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  I  saw 
several  of  the  police  down,  and  it  ap- 
peared  to  me  that  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  completely  overpowered. 

00  2 
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Upon  perceiying  that  snoh  might  be  the 
resmt,  what  did  you  doP — ^I  consnlted 
with  the  mayor  as  to  the  expediency  of 
the  step,  and  immediately  rode  off  for  the 
military. 

Who  were -at  the  barracks  P — ^Yes. 

Did  you  obtain  the  military  and  return 
with  them  P — In  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

In  what  state  did  you  find  the  Bull 
Bing  when  you  returned  with  the  mili- 
tary P  —  Still  extremely  confused  and 
tumultuous  in  general,  but  at  the  spot  at 
which  this  conflict  had  taken  place  some- 
what of  an  open  space  had  been  made.  I 
rode  thither  and  read  the  Biot  Act. 

After  the  Biot  Act  was  read  what  oc- 
curred P — ^I  adjured  them  to  disperse  over 
and  over  again.  I  told  them  the  incTitable 
consequences  of  their  persisting. 

How  did  they  receive  your  aidvice  ? — ^As 
if  they  had  been  deaf. 

They  did  not  attend  to  it  ?— No. 

Did  they  continue  together  after  the 
Biot  Act  had  been  read  P— Yes,  only  in- 
creasing rather  in  number,  and  various 
demonstrations  which  mobs  make — noises, 
^oanings,  hissings,  and  all  those  dis- 
agreeable demonstrations. 

How  were  they  dispersed  at  last  P  — 
After  this  had  continued  some  time, 
during  which  the  military  advanced  a 
little  upon  them,  the  mob  retreated. 
When  the  military  resumed  their  station 
^he  mob  returned. 

There  was  a  moving  backwards  and 
forwards  P — ^Yes.  Ultimately  it  was  de- 
cided that  we  should  charge  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Chulbum, 

[I  have  been  a  magistrate  of  Birmingham 
since  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act.  (a)] 

Did  you  happen  to  be  at  the  Public 
Office  when  Oolli/ns  was  brought  up  to  be 
committed  P — ^No. 

Saturday  night  it  was  P — I  was  engaged 
with  the  military. 

You  were  not  there  P  —  I  was  in  the 
room  a  few  minutes  with  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals, I  think  it  was  Lovett, 

Were  you  there  when  Mr.  HiU,  the  Be- 
corder,  was  cross-examining  the  prisoner 
to  commit  him  P(&) 

Attorney  Oeneral :  My  learned  friend  is 
not  to  assume  a  fact.     It  may  be  otherwise . 

OouUmrn:  1  have  a  right  to  lead  the 
witness. 

Attorney  Oeneral :  My  learned  friend  has 
no  right  to  assume  a  fact. 

Qoulhv/m :  I  had  a  right  to  ask  whether 
he  was  present  when  the  Becorder  was 
cross-examining  the  prisoner. 


(a)  (1885)  5  &  6  WiU.  4.  c.  76. 

(6)  See  Stephen's  History  of  the  Criminal 
Law.  1,  441  ;  7  Geo.  4.  c.  64.  as.  2,  3 ;  11  &  IS 
Vict.  c.  42.  s.  17. 


LxTTLEDALB,  J. :  It  may  be  done  in  two 
questions. 

Attorney  Oeneral :  But  the  answer  to  the 
first  may  render  it  unndtessary  to  put  the 
second. 

GovXbwm :  Where  are  the  depositions  ? 
Will  you  let  me  have  them  returned  P 
They  are  in  very  blood-thirstv  ink.  Did 
you  see  the  learned  person,  the  Becorder 
of  Birmingham,  there  P — ^Yes,  I  did,  but 
when  I  assent  to  that  I  certaonly  do  not 
assent 

When  you  say  yes  you  do  not  mean 
assent  P — ^Of  course  I  do,  but  how  puerile 
it  is 

I  did  not  mean  any  disresnect — I  have 
too  much  respect  for  our  Becorder— do 
you  mean  to  express  assent  or  dissent,  I 
am  waiting  to  hear  what  you  meant  when 
^ou  said  yes  P — I  assent  to  the  question 
in  its  simple  form. 

Now  be  very  particular.  Did  you  see 
him  cross-examine  the  prisoner  P — ^No. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  cross- 
examining  means.  Did  you  see  him  put- 
ting any  questions  P — ^Were  I  ignorant  of 
that  process  you  would  soon  instruct  me. 

I  snail  do  my  best,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  not  be  very  successfnl  P — ^I  have  no 
recollection  of  seeing  Mr.  HiU  examine 
the  pei'son  at  the  bar. 

Did  you  see  him  examine  any  indi- 
vidual P— Yes. 

Was  he  getting  out  of  the  prisoner 
enough  to  convict  him  P — ^If  any  question 
on  earth  can  be  va^e,  that  is. 

I  do  not  think  it  is.  Was  he  putting 
any  questions  to  the  party  accused  ? — 
You  said  enough  to  convict  him. 

Was  he  not  extracting  from  the  prisoner 
that  which  was  to  commit  him  ana  to  con- 
vict him  P— I  have  no  doubt  the  recorder 
was  examining  with  a  view  to  a  convic- 
tion ;  but  you  were  putting  a  question  to 
me  whether  he  was  extracting  sufficient 
to  convict  him. 

Attorney  Oen&ral:  1  do  not  understand 
how  it  can  be  relevant  to  the  subject  we 
are  inquiring  into  what  the  Becorder  of 
Birmingham  may  have  done  on  any  parti- 
cular occasion  as  to  the  examination  in 
chief  or  cross-examination  or  re-examina- 
tion of  any  witness  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. The  witness  says  I  did  not  see 
Oollins  there,  and  heard  no  auestions  put 
to  CoUins.  Now  my  leamea  friend  Ser- 
jeant Chidbv/m  is  asking  as  to  what  Dr. 
Booth  heard  pass  upon  some  occasion  or 
other  with  some  other  persons.  How  can 
that  have  anvthing  to  do  with  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  CoUine,  the  defendant,  vrlxo 
stands  upon  his  trial  P  If  it  can  have  the 
remotest  connexion  with  CoUinf*s  guilt  or 
innocence  it  ought  to  be  received,  and  1 
can  make  no  objection.  But  I  cannot 
trace  the  most  distant  connexion  between 
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the  examination  of  a  person  by  the  Be- 
corder  of  Birmingham  and  the  gnilt  or 
innocence  of  OoUvna  upon  this  indictment. 

OotUbwm :  I  submit  that  this  case  must 
be  tried  like  erery  other,  and  that  it  is 
eTerydaj^B  practice.  There  is  not  a  gen- 
tleman ronnd  me  who  has  not  known  it 
erery  day,  that  what  transpires  before  a 
magistrate  ought  to  come  out ;  and  if  they 
choose  to  conduct  the  prosecution  in  so 
nnfair  a  mode  as  to  suppress  what  passed 
before  the  mafistrate,  ^e  prisoner  has  a 
right,  and  I  naye  a  right,  to  haye  the 
depositions,  and  if  my  learned  friend  does 
not  put  them  in  I  may  put  them  in. 
Your  Lordship  sees  they  are  conducting 
this  case  in  what  is  most  clearly  a  most 
unfair  way.  They  are  keeping  back  all 
that  passed  before  the  magistrates,  and 
they  are  goin^  about  on  Monday  morning 
to  find  the  witnesses  not  on  the  back  of 
the  indictment.  Dr.  Booth  is  not  upon 
the  indictment.  They  haye  done  eyery- 
thing  to  keep  the  prisoner  in  the  dark. 
The  first  witness  is  not  on  the  indictment. 
He  was  caught  this  morning,  and  now 
they  are  objecting  to  the  eyidence  before 
the  magistrate  after  the  witness  says  that 
he  has  no  doubt  the  recorder  was  exa- 
mining with  a  yiew  to  the  conyiction  of 
the  prisoner.  It  may  be  conyenient  to 
shut  out,  but  my  learned  friend  will  not 
succeed.  I  will  put  the  depositions  in. 
I  am  determined  tnat  the  way  the  prisoner 
was  dealt  with  shall  be  known  to  the  public 
and  to  the  Court. 

Attorney  Cfenerai ;  My  learned  friend  has 
giyen  no  answer  to  the  objection.  If 
what  CoUvM  said  is  eyidence  we  shall 
haye  it ;  but  we  are  now  inquiring  into 
what  took  place  upon  the  examination  of 
another  indiyidual.  How  can  that  haye 
the  slightest  releyancy  to  the  subject  we 
are  now  inquiring  into  before  the  jury  P 

LiTTLEDAUS,  J. :  It  api>ear8  to  me,  upon 
the  whole,  you  cannot  inquire  into  this. 
Suppose  the  defendant  Collins  is  in  the 
course  of  examination  for  a  misdemeanor, 
the  other  prisoner  in  tho  Ofiice  is  charged 
with  some  other  ofience,  it  may  be,  with 
regard  to  other  charges  against  other 
persons ;  you  do  not  show  it  relates  to  the 
same  subject  matter. 

ChuJhvm:  May  I  not  haye  what  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner  ? 

LnTLBDALB,  J. :  If  it  related  to  himself. 

Attomeu  Cfenerai:  The  witness  says  he 
was  not  there. 

OoitGmm :  Let  us  be  distinct.  Look  at 
the  defendant.  Did  you  see  him  before 
the  magistrates  P — No,  I  do  not  recollect 
eyer  to  haye  seen  this  man  before  this 
moment. 

Of  course  you  did  not  see  him  there  P — 
Decidedly  not. 

Of  course  you  could  not  say  whether 


you  had  anything  to  do  with  taking  bail 
from  him  P— I  think  I  had,  but  at  a  subse- 
quent period. 

It  was  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards  P— 
My  impression  is  that  I  had  a  yoice  on 
that  occasion. 

Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  in  your  practice 
as  a  magistrate  what  is  the  ordinary  sum 
in  which  you  hold  prisoners  to  bail  in  a 
felony  where  they  are  in  the  lower  walk  of 
life  P — My  practice  has  been  yery  difierent. 

Difierent  as  it  is  give  us  it  P— I  think  in 
general  the  bail  taken  has  been  accommo- 
dated to  the  emergency  of  the  occasion. 

But  you  haye  not  told  me,  supposing 
the  indiyidual  to  be  a  working  golasmit£ 
in  the  lower  walk  of  life,  what  is  the  ordi- 
nary sum  you  fix  as  bail  P — In  some  in- 
stances higher,  in  others  lower,  and  perhapa 
in  yery  ordinary  cases  it  would  be  fifty 
pounds  or  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  principal  or  the  sureties  P — The 
principal  fifty  pounds,  and  the  two  sureties 
might  be  the  same  sum  each. 

Do  you  mean  you  put  the  sureties  at  the 
same  sum  as  toe  principal  P — I  think  it 
has  yaricd  in  our  office. 

I  only  want  to  know  the  practice  in 
cases  of  felony  P — Then  the  sum  would  be 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ofience  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

I  will  put  a  serious  ofience.  Suppose  a. 
man  in  a  yery  humble  situation  of  life, 
what  would  be  the  bailP — I  should  cer- 
tainly say  the  bail  required  by  the  circum- 
stances. I  know  in  the  case  of  this  man 
the  bail  was  put  high. 

Had  you  any  yoice  in  it  P — There  were  a 
great  number  of  magistrates  present. 

Do  you  remember  fiye  bail  and  one 
hundred  pounds  each  being  ofi*ered  and 
refused  P — ^Yes,  I  do  think  I  recollect  it, 
on  account  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
parties  offering  it. 

Are  you  certain  of  that  P  Will  you* 
pledge  your  oath  to  thatP — Yes,  I  do. 
We  should  proceed  on  no  other  principle^ 
than  upon  tne  ground  of  the  alleged  irre- 
sponsibilitjTy  and  to  my  jud^ent  proyed 
irresponsibility,  of  the  mdividuals  offering 
themselyes. 

You  mean  to  pledge  your  oath  the  fiyo 
bail  and  one  hundred  pounds  each  were 
refused  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  and 
not  on  account  of  its  being  only  one  hun- 
dred pounds  each  P — ^That  is  my  decided 
impression. 

Do  ^ou  not  know  that  one  of  those  was 
the  bw  you  afterwards  took(a)  P — ^Yes,  one 
might  haye  been. 

That  was  the  ground  you  took  P— Yes, 


(a)  The  bail  required  was  &00/.  each  and  two 
sureties,  each  of  250/.-^Loyett'B  Life,  p.  220. 
See  Lord  Brongbam's  femarks,  July  18,  1889, 
Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  8rd  series,  49, 488. 
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not  the  irrespoxiBibility  of  the  whole  but 
of  part.  [Before  the  police  attempted  to 
disperse  the  crowd  I  said  for  God's  sake 
do  disperse.  The  police  had  decidedly  the 
worst  of  the  fighting.  They  were  armed 
with  their  staves. 

George  Martin* — Examined  by  Wad* 
dirigton. 

I  am  an  inspector  of  the  London  police 
force,  and  commanded  the  force  that  came 
to  Birmingham  by  the  railway.  We  left 
onr  side-arms  at  the  railway  station,  and 
we  had  only  our  staves.  After  a  stone 
struck  Dr.  booth's  horse  he  gave  orders 
to  arrest  the  speaker.  I  endeavoured  to 
force  my  way  to  got  at  the  man,  and  there 
was  a  reguhu"  fight  between  the  police  and 
the  mob.  I  got  a  severe  cut  on  my  right 
eye  with  a  sharp  stone.I 

Any  other  injuries  P— Yes,  I  was  at- 
tacked by  some  of  the  mob  who  had  armed 
themselves  with  stones.  I  got  my  hat 
knocked  off,  and  it  was  lost,  and  a  hand- 
kerchief that  was  in  it,  and  I  got  a  severe 
blow  on  my  mouth,  and  the  blow  knocked 
out  one  of  my  teeth,  and  my  arms  were 
very  much  bruised  in  protecting  my  head ; 
my  arms  were  bruised  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  my  coat  was  cut  tlurough 
on  my  shoulder  by  some  sharp  instrument. 

Were  you  and  your  men  on  the  point  of 
being  overpowered  P— Yes, 

What  did  you  do  upon  that  P— I  went 
up  to  Dr.  Booth,  the  mayor  was  with  him 
at  the  time,  and  while  advancing  I  saw  a 
large  stone  strike  the  mayor's  horse. 

Did  you  request  Dr.  Booth  and  the 
mayor  to  call  in  the  military  as  you  could 
not  keep  your  stand  P — ^Yes. 

And  they  were  off  for  that  purpose  ? — 
They  left  the  Bull  Rmg. 

And  you  found  yourself  after  that  sur- 
rounded by  the  mob  P — ^Yes. 

How  many  men  were  with  you  P — About 
four. 

That  was  all  you  could  collect  at  the 
time  P — Lcuston,  one  of  the  men  that  were 
stabbed  afterwards,  and  had  the  prisoner 
by  the  monument. 

Was  he  of  your  party  at  that  time  P — Yes. 

Being  in  this  situation,  surrounded  by 
the  mob,  tell  us  what  you  did  P — In  the 
street  on  the  left  of  the  monument,  called 
Bell  Street,  there  was  a  great  number  of 
the  mob,  and  they  were  pelting  us  with 
large  stones.  One  of  the  men  that  was  with 
megot  his  lip  cut  right  through. 

What  did  you  do  in  consequence  of 
that? — I  thought  if  we  removed  in  the 
front  of  the  monument,  beinff  pelted  in 
that  way,  we  might  meet  with  a  severe 
accident  from  some  of  the  stones,  and  I 
took  the  men  that  were  with  me  to  the 
men  that  were  pelting  us  from  that  street. 


Did  yon  charge  up  that  street?— Yes, 
we  did. 

What  was  the  result  of  it  P — ^After  we 
had  got  a  little  way  up  Bell  Street  we 
were  surrounded  by  the  mob  in  the  rear.  • 

From  Bull  BingP — ^Yes;  completely  eat 
us  off  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

What  did  you  do  upon  that  P— We  forced 
our  way  in  front  of  us,  knowing  it  was  of 
no  use  trying  to  get  back  to  the  Bull  Bing, 
the  crowd  was  so  great. 

Where  did  you  get  to  at  last  P— At  last 
we  were  so  exhausted  with  our  exertions 
in  fighting  we  were  forced  to  get  into  a  ^ 
public-house  called  the  "  Turk's  Head." 

What  was  done  to  the  windows  of  tiie 
"  Turk's  Head  "  after  you  had  taken  reftige 
there  P — The  windows  were  broken.  ' 

Goulbwm :  I  do  not  know  how  far  this 
examination  ought  to  go.  It  is  done  only 
to  prejudice,  and  it  is  done  only  to  sup- 

Sort  the  introductory  averment,  which  we 
0  not  dispute.  It  is  to  prejudice  the  man 
with  all  those  circumstances,  which  had  he 
no  more  concern  in  than  your  Lordship. 

Attorney  Oeneral:  The  evidence  is  given 
to  prove  the  inducement,  and  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  meeting,  and  the  execu- 
tion, which  is  called  an  unjust  oufarage 
upon  the  people,  and  to  try  whether  the 
police  were  "bloodthirsty"  upon  this 
occasion. 

Ooulbwm:  We  are  now  trying  the  riot 
and  a  large  quantity  of  matters.  My 
client  was  not  there. 

Waddington :  We  do  not  say  he  was. 

Ooulbwm :  They  are  doing  it  to  ruse  a 
prejudice. 

LiTTLEDALS,  J. :  I  do  uot  SCO  that  it  is 
irrelevant. 

QouTbwm:  If  you  think  it  is  material, 
let  it  go  in.  My  client  had  no  more  to  do 
with  it  than  my  learned  friend  the  AUor- 
neyOeneraJ,  or  so  much,  perhaps. 

Waddmgton:  You  got  into  this  house 
and  remained  some  time  there  P — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Chtdbum. 

You  got  ill-treated,  which  I  am  sorry 
for.  You  said  there  was  a  little  hissing 
when  Dr.  Booth  got  there  P— Yes,  a  little 
hissing. 

A  very  little  hissing  you  said.  You  are 
well  acquainted  with  thatP — ^Yes,  I  did 
not  mina  that. 

I  believe  you  to  be  as  good  an  officer  as 
ever  walked.  The  doctor  waved  his  hand, 
and  he  said  **  Disperse  "? — ^Yes,  I  heard 
him  say  "disperse"  distinctly,  and  he 
laid  an  emphasis  on  it, 

Ghulbum :  Yes,  he  speaks  with  a  good 
deal  of  emphasis. 

lOharles  LcuBton,  one  of  the  London 
police,  spoke  to  beinff  stabbed  with  a  dag^. 
ger  by  a  man  whom  he  took  into  costod^, 
and  to  being  dangerously  wounded. 
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WiiUam  Bennett,  a  special  constable, 
took  into  custody  a  man  who  struck  him 
on  the  head  with  a  cutlass. 

Oeorge  Hodgette  produced  a  bayonet 
which  he  found  upon  a  man  whom  he 
arrested,  and  who  had  also  in  his  pockets 
nine  stones. 

Oharlea  WcUson  and  John  Clark  Stated 
that  the  defendant  brought  the  manu- 
script  of  the  handbill  which  was  printed 
and  distributed  by  his  direction. 

The  handbill  was  read.] 

Attorney  OetieraH:  This  is  the  case  on 
the  part  of  theprosecution. 

ChmUmm :  There  are  other  witnesses  on 
the  back  of  the  indictment.  I  suppose 
th^  will  be  called  P 

Attorney  Qeneral:  Any  witness  you 
please  may  be  called. 

OoulbfMrn :  Mr.  OHionuu  Glutton  Salt, 

Attorney  Qeneral:  Is  there  any  other P 

Chulbwrn :  Chteet  may  be  wanted* 

Thomaa  Glutton  Salt. 
Attorney   General;   I  have  nothing  to 
ask  him. 

Cross-examined  by  Gotillmm, 

You  were  before  the  grand  jury  P — ^Tes. 

You  are  a  leading  member  of  the  Politi- 
cal nnion(a)  P — I  have  always  belonged  to 
it. 

Your  principles  are  in  unison  with  the 
body  P — ^faecidedly  so. 

j!se  you  one  of  the  Convention  P — I  was 
sOy  but  I  resigned. 

One  of  the  original  body  P — ^Yes. 

A  General  Convention  for  the  Industrial 
Classes  as  it  was  called(6)  P— Yes. 

Have  you  any  office  in  the  new  cor- 
poration ? — I  have. 

What  offices  have  you  P — In  the  council. 

At  the  establishment  of  this  Convention 
can  you  tell  us  whether  Mr.  Alderman 
Muntz  was  one  of  them  P — He  was  elected 
one  of  them. 

He  was  treasurer  and  trustee  p — ^Yes,  he 
was  for  a  time. 

Was  Mr.  Alderman  Hadley  one  of  them 
too  P— Yes. 

When  did  you  hold  your  first  meeting 
to  agree  upon  the  Convention  P — I  believe 
the  first  meeting  was  at  Holloway  Head, 
the  ($th  of  August. 

The  6th  of  August  in  the  last  year  P — 
Yes,  was  there  a  very  large  body  of  per- 
sons assembled  upon  that  occasion  P — ^A 
TOTT  great  many  indeed. 

Was  Mr.  Alderman  Muntz  a  great 
speaker  upon  that  occasion? — I  believe 
that  he  did  speak  upon  that  occasion. 

(a)  See  as  to  the  Birmingham  Political  Union, 
Place  MSS.  27,  819,  f.  69,  237. 

(V)  See  88  to  the  history  of  the  Convention, 
Lovett'sLife,  201 ;  Place  MSS.  27,  821,  f.  141 ; 
27,888. 


Was  Mr.  AUwoodt  the  member  for  Bir* 
mingham,  there  P — ^Yes,  he  was. 

Were  either  of  the  Mr.  Scholefields 
there  P— I  think  Mr.  ScholefiM,  I  am  not 
certain. 

Was  it  the  present  mayor,  or  the  mem« 
ber  ? — I  think  the  member,  but  I  am  not 
certain. 

You  were,  I  believe,  a  speaker  on  that 
occasion  P— Yes,  I  did  speak. 

And,  according  to  your  principles, 
thouffh  they  differ  from  my  own,  tell  us 
whether  you  said  anything  of  this  sort  P 

Attorney  General:  On  the  trial  of  this 
indictment  against  CoUina  I  am  quite  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  it  can  be  in  the . 
slightest  degree  material  to  prove  what 
was  said  by  this  witness  upon  the  6th  of 
August  1SS8.  That  is  what  puzzles  me. 
I  complain  of  its  being  wholly  irrelevant, 
and  I  object  to  its  being  received.  My 
learned  friend  might  just  as  well  prove 
what  had  taken  place  in  another  county  in 
August  1837,  which  had  no  connexion 
with  the  transaction  which  his  Lordship 
and  the  jury  are  now  engaged  in  investi- 
gating. For  that  reason  1  humbly  con- 
ceive it  is  a  mere  waste  of  public  time, 
and  that  the  evidence  is  inadmissible. 

Gouibwm :  I  submit  that  your  Lordship, 
unless  your  Lordship  is  prepared,  which 
I  am  sure  you  are  not,  to  do  away  with 
all  the  rules  of  fair  play,  will  hear  the 
evidence  from  the  witness  whom  my 
learned  friend  has  put  upon  this  indict- 
ment, and  whom  my  learned  friend  was 
afraid  to  call. 

Attorney  General :  Let  us  argue  the  case 
in  the  usual  way. 

GouJbum:  I  will  argue  the  case  as  I 

? lease,  unless  my  Lord  tells  me  not. 
!his  man  went  ex  parte  before  the  magis- 
trates,  and  my  learned  friend  was  afraid 
to  call  him.  I  have  a  right  to  call  him 
and  cross-examine  him.  I  am  about  to 
prove  that  the  witness,  and  other  persons 
high  in  distinction,  and  friends  of  my 
learned  friend,  have  repeatedly  applied 
language  five  hundred  times  more  violent, 
and  more  likely  to  cause  a  breach  of  the 
peace  than  this  publication.  And  yet  he 
and  his  friends,  wholesale  dealers  in 
sedition,  are  to  come  here  and  prosecute 
my  client,  and  say  you  shall  not  give  in 
evidence  what  your  own  witness  on  the 
back  of  the  indictment  has  said,  though  I 
could  show  that  he  uttered  words  infi- 
nitely stronger,  and  in  circumstances 
calculated  to  excite  a  hundred  fold  more 
violence,  and  excite  the  lower  classes  to 
sedition  and  rebellion  than  this  placard. 
This  language  I  am  about  to  show  has  not 
been  noticed,  and  has  been  allowed  to  pass 
a^n  and  again  in  the  presence  of  those 
high  functionaries  in  the  administration 
of  the  law  and  yet  nothing  has  been  said. 
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Ilsubmit,  nnlesB  this  is  to  be'  wholly  uni- 
lateral, and  unless  this  is  to  be  a  prosecu- 
tion in  which  the  Attorney  General  is  to 
pick  and  choose  witnesses,  and  create  very 
great  prejudice  by  his  conduct,  I  am  en- 
titled to  put  this  in  eTidence. 

Attorney  General:  I  submit,  according 
to  every  rule  of  justice  and  fair  play,  this 
is  wholly  inadmissible.  On  what  g^unds 
do  my  learned  IHend  say  this  is  admis- 
sible, the  only  ground  is  that  Mr.  SaU^ 
the  witness,  is  supposed  upon  some  occa- 
sion to  have  used  yiolent  language.  What 
it  is,  I  know  not,  and  I  hare  no  means 
of  knowing,  but,  supposing  it  is  erer  so 
Tiolent,  it  might  have  subjected  Mr.  Salt 
to  an  indictment.  But  how  can  the  lan- 
guage used  by  him  upon  the  6th  of  August 
1838  be  in  the  slightest  degree  relevant  to 
the  publication  of  this  bill  on  the  5th  of 
July  1839  P 

Goulhum :  I  do  not  say  it  is  evidence. 
But  the  bill  arises  out  of  it.    It  says : — 

"  acting  nnder  the  authority  of  men  who,  when 
out  of  office,  sanctioned  and  took  part  in  the 
meetings  of  the  people.'' 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  evidence  on 
that  account,  but  it  appears  to  arise  out  of 
the  article  itself.  I  therefore  want  to 
show  the  authority  out  of  office  who — 
"sanctioned  and  took  part  in  the  meetings  of 
the  people." 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  that  makes  it  evidence,  because  it  is 
proving  the  truth  of  the  placard.  One 
c[ueBtion  for  the  iur^  is  here  whether  this 
is  sedition.  Surely  it  is  evidence  for  the 
jury  to  show  that  publications  a  hundred 
times  more  violent  have  not  only  been 
passed  by,  but  the  authors  of  them  have 
met  with  encouragement.  Is  not  that  a 
question  for  the  jury  P 

LiTTLEDALB,  J. :  I  rather  think  you  inter- 
rupted the  Aitorney  General, 

Attorney  Generals  I  submit  to  your 
Lordship  that  this  case  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted like  all  others,  and  my  only  object 
is  that  it  should  be  conducted  according 
to  the  well-established  rules  of  evidence 
settled  by  the  law  of  England.  Here  is  an 
indictment  for  a  libel.  There  is  an  intro- 
ductory averment  in  the  indictment,  and 
we  have  called  witnesses  to  prove  it,  till 
my  learned  friend  said  we  had  done  too 
much,  that  we  had  proved  it  higher  than 
it  is  laid.  Then  any  evidence  he  might 
adduce  to  contradict  that  inducement  in 
the  indictment  would  be  clearly  admissible. 
That  I  do  not  dispute  for  a  moment.  Set- 
ting aside  the  inducement,  how  can  it  be 
admissible  P  It  is  to  show  that  at  some  prior 
time  A.B.,  CD.,  or  X.Y.  have  used  inflam- 
matory langDage  which  was  not  prose- 
cuted ;  ergo,  says  my  learned  frieno,  this 


man  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted.  How  can 
it  be  received  upon  a  plea  of  not  guilty  to 
this  indictment  P  My  Lord,  I  only  wish 
the  rules  of  evidence  to  be  adhered  to.  If 
you  think  it  is  admissible,  of  course  it  is^ 
my  dut}r  most  respectfully  to  bow  to  your 
Lordship's  decision;  it  is  not  for  me  to 
determine,  only  to  object.  It  will  be  a 
very  injurious  and  mischievous  prece- 
dent to  lay  down,  and  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  object.  I  have  objected,  and  mv 
learned  friend  has  replied,  and  your  Lord- 
ship will  pronounce  your  decision. 

LiTTLBDAXE,  J. :  The  onlv  way  it  can  be 
adduced  in  evidence  at  all  is  this :  That 
they  have  mentioned  in  some  part  of  what 
is  considered  seditious  that  these  men 
acted— 

«  under  the  authority  of  men  who,  when  oat  of 
office,  sanctioned  and  took  part  in  the  meetings 
of  the  people,  and  now  when  they  share  in  the 
public  plunder  seek  to  keep  the  people  in  social 
slavery  and  political  degradation." 

Mr.  Serjeant  GouQmm  seeks  to  show 
that  men  when  out  of  office  sanctioned, 
this,  and  in  order  to  show  that  sanction 
he  aaks  this  witness  Mr.  Scdt,  a  common 
councillor,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  say 
certain  things,  and  they  ought  to  have 
persons  present  at  the  meeting  to  show  it 
did  actually  take  place  at  these  meetings. 
If  that  evidence  be  admissible  at  all  it 
can  only  be  to  prove  the  truth  of  what 
is  charged  in  the  libel ;  it  cannot  be  given 
in  evidence  under  this  plea  of  not  i^iltv, 
and  I  think  it  is  not  evidence.  It  is  only 
evidence  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  it. 

OoyJhum:  In  mitigation. 

LiTTLSDAXE,  J. :  "We  are  not  upon  miti- 
gation now. 

GovUbum :  In  observation  it  may. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  Do  you  proposo  to  show 
that  language  of  a  much  more  inflamma- 
tory nature  has  been  made  use  of  and  not 
punished  P 

Qoutbum :  Yes,  my  Lord,  by  A.B.  and» 
CD.  and  P.H. 

LiTTLEDALB,  J. '.  We  cauuot  say  why  they 
were  not  punished. 

GouJbwifi :  Of  course,  deferring  to  your 
Lordship,  I  shall  observe  upon  it  to  the 
jury.  (To  the  witness.)  You  petitioned 
l^arliament  upon  it  P — ^Upon  what  subject  P 

After  the  Convention  was  established 
did  you  present  a  petition  to  either  House 
of  Parliament  P — ^l^^ot  by  petition.  There 
was  a  petition  called  the  National  Petidon, 
which  wati  generally  signed  throughout 
the  country,  and  contained  a  number  of 
grievances,  (a) 

When  you  were  established  did  yon 
publish  a  manifesto  of  your  general  prin- 
ciples P 


(a)  Presented  by  Mr.  Attwood,  M.P.,  Jane 
14,  1889.     See  above,  p.  loecn. 
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Attorney  Oeneral:  This  is  more  objec- 
tionable. We  are  now  inquiring  into  some 
written  docnment  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cause. 

Goulbum :  These  are  the  resolutions  of 
the  Convention,  and  I  have  a  right  to  show 
the  resolutions  npon  which  they  were 
founded.  I  hare  a  right  to  show  the  reso- 
Intion  npon  which  the  Convention  pro- 
ceeded, and  to  show  that  that  resolution 
was  infinitely  more  violent,  and  that  it 
was  sanctioned  by  persons  high  in  autho- 
rity. 

AUomey  Oen&ral :  That  is  flying  in  the 
face  of  the  judge,  instead  of  submitting  to 
his  decision. 

Qoulbwm :  No,  his  Lordship  knows  me 
too  well  to  suppose  that,  I  am  going  to 
show  the  objects  are  constitutional  how- 
ever violent. 

LiTTLEDALB,  J.:  Not  by  putting  these 
forward  and  saying  they  are  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  General  Convention.  We  do 
not  know  what  they  are. 

Attorney  General:  It  is  to  show  that 
Collins  is  more  guilty. 

Oofdbwm:  Upon  Home  Toohe*8  trial(a) 
such  things  were  admitted,  and  so  they 
ought  injustice,  I  think. 

LiTTLBDALE,  J. .'  I  do  uot  thiuk  they  can 
be.  The  indictment  against  Home  Tooke 
was  for  high  treason. 

GovJbwm :  No,  my  Lord. 

LiTTLSDALE,  J. :  You  mean  in  1777,  when 
Lord  Thwrlow  was  Attomev  General  P 

Goulhwm :  Yes,  my  Lora ;  I  am  entirely 
in  your  Lordship's  judgment. 

filTTLEDALE,  J.  :    lOU  canuot  shoW  it  tO 

be  constitutional  because  other  people 
have  been  more  violent.  It  depends  upon 
circumstances. 

GouJbtvm:  1  am  not  allowed  to  have 
your  oratory,  which  I  regret.  You  know 
Collins  P — ^Yes,  I  do ;  I  kaow  him  well. 

You  are  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution.  I  ask  you  what  is  his  cha- 
racter as  a  peaceful  and  well-disposed 
quiet  man  P — I  should  mention  that  m  the 
progress  of  political  agitation  we  have 
often  had  inoividuals  breaking  in  upon 
our  meetings  using  violent  language,  and 
speaking  of  physical  force,  and  I  have 
known  CoUvns,  without  any  exception 
whatever,  on  every  occasion  oppose  and 
attemnt  to  put  down  all  such  language 
and  allusions  to  physical  force.  I  have 
known  him,  when  such  language  was  anti- 
cipated previously,  invarisubly  state  such 
language  must  be  suppressed.  In  public 
and  private  conversation,  I  have  known 
him  mvariably  say  that  the  success  of  our 
cause  must  depend  upon  it. 

Attorney  General :  I  really  must  object. 

Gotdbum :  He  is  your  own  witness. 

(a)  20  St.  Tr.  651. 


Attorney  General:  That  cannot  make  it 
evidence. 

LiTTLEDALB,  J. :  You  caunot  go  into 
individual  expressions. 

Defendant:  I  submit,  my  Lord,  I  feel 
it  a  particular  grievance  that  evidence 
should  be  allowed  to  be  heard  against  me, 
and  other  individuals  say  just  what  they 
please,  which  I  disavow,  and  the  Attorney 
Gerieral  objects  to  having  his  own  witness 
say  anything  in  my  favour. 

GotUbum :  1  ask  you,  in  your  judgment, 
is  he  not  a  most  peaceable  and  well-disposed 
subject  of  the  Queen  P — Undeniably  so.  I 
never  knew  one  more  so. 

Be-examined  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Where  was  this  Convention  originally 
established  ? — Holloway  Head,  the  6th  of 
August.(a) 

Where  did  they  sit  P— Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street. 

How  long  did  they  continue  sitting  in 
London  P~-It  was  continued  for  several 
months. 

Then  did  it  adjourn  to  Birmingham  P — 
Yes,  it  did.(6) 

You  say  that  you  were  originally  a  mem- 
ber P— Yes. 

When  did  you  leave  itP — I  think  the 
fifth  week  of  its  sitting. 

How  did  you  come  to  leave  it  ? — I  left 
it  in  consequence  of  seeing  reports  in  the 
papers  of  language  which  I  aisapproved 
of  used  at  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor" 
tavem.(c) 

You  heard  it  P— Yes. 

Was  that  before  they  adjourned  to  Bir- 
mingham P — It  was  not  a  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  but  a  meeting  at  the  "  Crown 
and  Anchor  "  tavem.(d) 

Did  that  meeting  take  place  before  the 
Convention  adjourned  to  Birmingham  P — 
Yes,  it  was  such  a  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

How  lon^  did  Alderman  Hadley  con- 
tinue to  belong  to  the  Convention  P — He 
left  it  at  the  same  time  I  did  and  for  the 
same  reasons. 


(a)  See  Ann.  Beg.  18S8,  Chronicle  120. 

ijb)  See  LoTett*8  Life  and  Place  MSS.  27, 
821. 

(c)  T.  Clutton  Salt,  the  witness.  Alderman 
Hadley,  and  B.  K.  Douglas  withdrew  from  the 
General  Convention  by  a  letter  of  March  28, 
1839,  in  which  they  stated  "  that  the  language 
made  use  of  at  the  '  Crown  and  Anchor  *  on 
Saturday,  the  11th  instant,  plainly  shows  that 
the  General  Convention,  while  professing  them- 
selves the  enemies  of  tyranny  and  oppression  in 
every  form,  are  yet  ready  and  anxious  to  peril 
the  sQccesi  of  radical  reform  on  an  appeal  to 
the  last  and  worst  weapon  of  the  tyrant  and 
oppressor."— Place  MSS.  27,  821,  f.  71. 

(rf)  The  "  Crown  and  Anchor  '*  tavern  was 
in  the  Strand,  Londk>n. 
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Did  Mr.  Muniz  act  at  all  as  a  member  of 
this  committee  ? 

OouUmm :  If  I  am  not  allowed  to  give 
the  actings  and  doinffB  of  these  people 

Attorney  Oeneral :  This  is  quite  tne  con- 
trary. I  will  remind  your  liordship  that 
YOU  will  find  npon  yonr  not^  whether 
Mr.  Mtmtz  was  a  member  of  this  Gonven- 
tion,  whether  Mr.  Sadley  was  a  member, 
and  the  witness  also.  I  have  confined 
myself  to  how  long  they  were  members  of 
that  Convention.  That  strictly  arises  by 
way  of  re-examination.  I  hare  only  asked 
how  long  they  continned  to  act,  if  they 
acted  at  all.  How  long  did  Mr.  Mwntti 
act  if  he  acted  P  He  never  attended  in 
London. 

ChuXbwm:  Did  he  attend  the  jirivate 
committee  meetings  P — ^Yee,  prior  to  going 
to  London. 

Attorney  General :  Did  he  at  all  attend 
in  Birmingham  or  London  after  the  Gon- 
yention  went  to  London  P — ^No. 

Ootdbum:  Did  Mr.  MwUz  ever  attend 
any  private  meeting  of  the  committee  P — 
Yes. 

Up  to  what  time  did  he  attend  the  pri- 
vate meetings  P — ^Up  to  the  time  we  went 
to  London. 

Attorney  General:  Never  afterwards P — 
No. 

Goidbum:  Was  that  the  time  he  was 
made  an  alderman,  do  you  know  P — Before 
he  was  made  an  alderman. 

How  much  before  P — ^I  really  have  not 
the  dates  in  my  mind. 

Attorney  General :  That  closes  the  case 
for  the  prosecution. 

Defence. 

iGouUmm  complained  of  the  nature  of 
the  prosecution.]  In  the  course  of  my 
professional  life  never  have  I  known  any- 
thing approaching  to  such  an  uniust  and 
unworthy  attempt  to  crush  an  innocent 
man  than  this  prosecution  presents.  My 
leaiTied  friend  talks  of  morals.  It  is  im- 
possible to  speak  without  disgust  of  an 
attempt  of  this  description.    Sedition !  A 

Erosecution  for  sedition  by  men  who  have 
ivedand  moved  and  had  their  being  by 
sedition,  who  for  twenty  years  have  been 
breathing  nothing  but  sedition,  have 
reaped  the  fruits  of  it,  and  now  in  the 
language  of  this  supposed  libel  turn  round 
upon  the  poor  and  less  fortunate  of  their 
own  class,  their  own  clan,  and  attempt 
by  the  most  unfair,  iniquitous,  and  uiijust 
means  to  crush  them  to  the  earth  1  Gentle- 
men, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
there  never  has  been  a  Government  pro- 
secution or  any  other  conducted  in  the 
shabby  way  this  has  been.  There  has 
been  a  cautious  selection  of  witnesses  and 
'*'ery  sort  of  attempt  to  load  the  honest  \ 


man  that  I  defend  with  prejudice,  which 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  case  than  if 
any  one  of  yon  were  to  be  charged  to- 
morrow with  one  offence,  and  evidence 
adduced  to  establish  another.  The  whole 
conduct  of  the  prosecution  has  been  cmoan- 
did  and  disengenuons  throughout.  fWhy 
had  the  jirisoner  been  selected  P]  He  is  a 
poor  man,  and  if  you  want  to  give  ofience 
to  a  Whig,  if  you  want  to  cause  anybody 
connected  with  a  Whig  Grovemment  to  feel 
annoyance  and  disgust,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  admit  you  are  poor.  So  long  as 
you  are  prosperous  and  can  be  of  use  to 
them,  so  long  will  they  smile  upon  yon. 
They  have  two  notes;  when  they  are  out 
of  office,  what  my  learned  friend  has  pub- 
lished are  ''  trifles  light  as  air."  If  they 
were  out  of  office  we  should  have  the 
Attorney  General  and  those  who  instruct 
him  laughing  at  a  publication  of  this 
kind.  I  will  tell  what  they  would  have 
called  it.  They  would  have  called  it ''  the 
voice  of  the  nation."  In  office  they  would 
have  called  it  "  t^e  whisper  of  a  faction." 
U  events  had  taken  the  turn  which  some 
few  weeks  ago  it  was  contemplated  they 
would,  is  there  any  one  of  you  who  doubts 
that,  instead  of  Sir  John  Ga/nwbeU  being 
here  to  prosecute  as  Attorney  General,  ho 
would  have  been  here,  as  he  was  hereto- 
fore when  out  of  office,  tossing  up  his  cap 
in  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  and  telling 
the  people  they  had  a  right  to  meet  for 
free  ;discussion  P — I  shall  give  you  chap- 
ter and  verse  for  it— and  telling  them 
there  is  no  harm  in  processions  at  mid- 
night and  with  torches,  though  he  has 
told  you  they  were  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic peace.  He  once  said, ' '  Do  not  tell  me  of 
torchlights,  the  people  have  a  right  to  meet 
by  torchlights,  and  they  are  no  more  iUegal 
than  if  &rthing  candles  were  carriea." 
That,  I  do  confess  to  you,  does  fill  my 
mind  with  ineffable  disgust.  There  is 
something  so  odious  in  the  vice  of  hypo- 
crisy. If  there  is  anything  to  my  mmd 
revolting  it  is  this,  that  those  men  have 
preached  up  sedition  all  along,  and  who 
nad  excited  these  people  to  the  breach  of 
the  peace  of  which  they  now  complain,  st 
whose  door  lies  all  the  mischief;  all  the 
blood,  all  the  uproar,  should  have  turned 
round  upon  the  most  weak  and  defenceless 
of  this  class,  and  select  the  poorest  man 
they  can  find,  and  conduct  the  prosecu- 
tion with  the  most  unfair  and  widred 
motives,  and  then  ask  a  juiy  to  send  one 
of  their  fellow  men  to  gaol  for  that  which, 
if  they  had  been  out  of  office,  they  would 
be  the  first  to  commend.  [The  ''bad 
men"  prosecuting  Collvns,  "dastards  as 
they  are,"  dare  not  put  the  mayor  in  the 
box.  He  would  have  stated  that  there 
was  not  a  more  peaceable  man  thMi  the 
defendant.     With  Sir  John  OampbeU  re- 
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duced  to  plain  "  John  "  we  slionld  haye 
a  Tery  ctifferent  state  of  things.  Coans^ 
read  a  letfcer  by  the  Attorney  Cfenerai, 
addressed  by  him  to  a  person  named 
Cooke,  who  had  been  indicted  for  pnblish* 
ing  a  seditious  libel  and  containing  these 
words : — 

"  I  am  desirous  to  correct  a  mistake  which  I 
understand  prevails  with  you  and  other  of  my 
friends  at  Dudley,  that  the  prosecution  against 
^on  for  distributing  a  handbill  at  Birmingham 
IB  a  Gk)Temment  prosecution.  I  assure  you 
that  Groyemment  neither  ordered^nor  has  the 
sli^test  connexion  wi'.h  it.  I  merely,  as  a 
piiTate  banister,  receiyed  while  I  was  sitting 
in  Court  a  brief  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  a  criminal  information  at  the  instance 
of  the  Birmingham  Commissioners,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  make  the  application  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duty,  as  any  other  gentleman  at  the  bar 
must  have  done.  But  in  sSdressing  the  Court, 
my  dear  Sir,  I  spoke  not  in  my  own  person, 
but  only  according  to  the  instructions  I  had 
received  for  the  prosecutors.**! 

CoUm$,  the  most  peaceable  of  persons^  had 
been  nnfoirly  dealt  with  in  a  mamier  with- 
out a  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  When  brought  before 
these  gentlemen  (the  magistrates)  how  do 
they  deal  with  him  P  Just  as  you  might 
sappose  they  would.  They  get  the  learned 
Becorder,  a  gentleman  of  twenty  years' 
standing  at  the  bar,  who  comes  upon  the 
bench  for  the  specific  purpose  of  cross-exa- 
mining this  unfortunate  man,  even  with- 
out counsel  or  attorney  or  one  creature  to 
advise  with. (a)  This  learned  gentleman 
thinks  it  becoming  in  him  to  put  a  quantity 
of  questions,  framed  with  mgenuity  and 
drawn  up  in  a  way  to  entrap  the  most 
crafty  man  alive,  and  upon  this  examin- 
ation, abstracted  from  the  lips  of  this 
prisoner,  was  he  condemned  to  suffer 
the  greatest  possible  severity  and  hard- 
ship. I  should  be  glad  for  my  learned 
fHend  to  tell  you  any  parallel  case  in  the 
history  of  the  law  in  this  country.  There 
is  one  precedent ;  I  had  it  from  the  lips  of 
my  noble  and  learned  friend,  Lord  jDen- 
man.  It  is  a  Whig  precedent.  "Mr,  Michael 
Angeilo  Taylor  presided  at  the  Quarter  ses- 
sions somewhere  in  the  north,  and  he 
proceeded,  like  this  learned  Becorder,  to 
put  a  question  to  the  prisoner  to  convict 
nim.  The  counsel  interferes,  upon  which 
he  was  told,  **  Hold  your  tongue,  sir ;  may 
I  not  try  my  own  prisoner  in  my  own 
way  P  "  That  is  what  must  have  been  the 
precedent  upon  which  Mr.  JSiU  acted,  but 
a  more  unfair  and  a  more  ui\justifiable 
mode  of  proceeding  never  occurred  in  a 


(a)  See  report  of  examination  in  the  Times, 
July  8,  1839,  and  the  5ttit,  July  8, 1839  ;  Place 
MSS.  37,  821,  p.  296. 


court  of  justice.  It  is  the  French  mode, 
not  the  old  English  proceeding.  [The  bail 
required  had  been  enormous ;  the  usual 
bail  required  for  the  poorer  class  of  per- 
sons in  felony  was,  the  principal  4r02.,  or 
the  sureties  20Z.  The  mob  behaved  ill ; 
but  what  has  Oolline  to  do  with  that  P 
The  simple  question  is,  has  he  been  guilty 
of  publishing  a  seditious  libel  P  I  say  be 
has  not. 

BVIDBNCE  POE  THE  PrISGNEK. 

WHMam  SchoUfieHd. — Examined  by 
Ootdbtirn. 

1  am  the  mayor  of  Birmingham.  I 
know  CoUine,  So  far  as  I  know,  his 
character  is  that  of  a  peaceable  man.  I 
applied  to  him  in  May  Iflbstj  when  the 
meetings  were  begun  to  be  holden  in  the 
Bull  Bing,  to  use  his  influence  to  prevent 
disturbances. 

Joseph  QilhU. — Examined  by  OovilbuTn. 

OoUins  has  worked  with  me  as  a  journey- 
man for  more  than  six  years.  I  am  a 
metallic  pen  maker.  His  character  has 
been  during  that  time  in  every  respect  as 
I  could  wish.J 

Ebplt. 

The  Attorney  General :  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury.  In  replymg  in  this  case  I  hope  that  I 
shall  not  betray  any  warmth  unbecoming 
the  walls  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  that! 
shall  not  follow  the  example  of  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Serjeant  QovXbwm.  But  I  must 
say,  gentlemen,  that  I  think  the  line  of 
defence  he  has  adopted  can  meet  with 
no  sanction  and  no  approbation.  It  is 
very  different  from  any  I  have  eyer  heard 
of.  That  great  ornament  of  our  profes- 
sion. Lord  Erehme,  when  at  the  bar,  was 
as  zealous  and  as  eloquent,  I  do  not  say 
more  so,  as  impressive,  I  cannot  say  more 
so,  than  my  learned  friend.  But  he  was 
always  courteous  and  polite.  I  do  not 
think,  however  desperate  his  case  might 
be,  he  ever  resortea  to  scurrility  and  Bil- 
lingsgate. Qentlemen,  my  learned  friend 
has  made  an  attempt,  which  shall  be  en-^ 
tirely  defeated,  to  draw  me  into  a  discus- 
sion of  party  politics.  Is  this  the  arena 
for  such  a  discussion  P  My  learned  friend 
was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Then  was  his  time 
for  bringing  political  discussions  and  at- 
tacking the  Whigs  or  any  other  party  he 
disapproved  of.  [The  Attom&y  QeneraL , 
complained  that  a  private  letter  had  been 
read  in  Court.  He  also  complained  of  the 
attack  on  the  Becorder  of  Birmingham 
and  of  the  introduction  of  many  extra- 
neous topics.    The  question  was  what  the 
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prisoner  did  on  Taesday  tHe  5th  of  July, 
wh*t  might  be  the  feelingB  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  contest  of  Jnlj  4th  when 
they  read  on  the  5th  this  placard  potted 
np  in  the  Bull  Bing  P] 

SuMMnro  UP. 

LnTLiBALE,  J.  (in  summing  up) :  Yon 
will  first  have  to  consider  wheuier  the 
statement  at  the  commencement  of  the 
indictment  that  there  was  an  nnlawftil 
assembly  which  was  dispersed  bj  the 
police  l!e  true  or  not,  ana  if  it  be  tme, 
you  will  then  hare  to  consider  whether 
this  publication  was  or  was  not  a  calm 
and  temperate  discussion  of  the  eyents 
which  had  occurred ;  for  if  the  object  of 
it  were  merely  to  show  that  the  conduct 
of  the  police  was  improper,  that  would 
not  be  illegal,  because  every  man  has  a 
riffht  to  give  eyeiy  public  matter  a  can- 
did, ftill,  and  free  cuscussion.(a)  If  the  lan- 
guage of  this  paper  was  intended  to  find 
great  fault  with  tne  police  force  eyen  that 
might  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  fair 
discussion ;  and  you  haye  to  say,  looking 
at  the  whole  of  this  paper,  whether  or  not 
it  does  so.  With  respect  to  the  first  reso- 
lution, if  it  contains  no  more  thim  a  calm 
and  quiet  discussion,  allowing  something 
for  a  little  feeling  in  men's  minds  (for 
you  cannot  suppose  that  persons  in  an 
excited  state  will  discuss  subjects  in  as 
calm  a  manner  as  if  they  were  diecussinff 
matters  on  which  they  felt  no  interest), 
that  would  be  no  libel ;  but  you  will  con- 
sider whether  the  kind  of  terms  made  use 
of  in  this  paper  haye  not  exceeded  the 
reasonable  bounds  of  comment  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  London  police. 

With  respect  to  the  second  resolution,  (ft) 
it  is  no  sedition  to  sa^  that  the  people  of 
Birmingham  had  a  right  to  meet  in  the 
Bull  Bing  or  anywhere  else  :  but  you  are 
to  consider  whether  the  words  that  they 

"  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  power  and 
resources  to  obtain  justice  " 

meant  the  regular  mode  of  proceeding, 
hj  presenting  petitions  to  the  Grown,  or 
either  House  of  Parliament,  or  by  pub- 

(a)  See  Beg.  t.  Sullivan,  11  Cox  C.C.  44. 
lb)  "What  does  this  mean,  that  <tbey  are 
the  best  judges  of  their  own  power?'    If  it 


lishing  a  declaration  of  grieyances;  or 
whether  thev  meant  that  the  people  should 
make  use  of  physical  force  as  their  own 
resource  to  obtain  justice,  and  meant  to 
excite  the  people  to  take  the  power  into 
their  own  hands,  and  meant  to  excite  them 
to  tumult  and  disorder. 

The  third  resolution  refers  to  the  arrest 
of  Dr.  Taylor ;  and  if  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Tav- 
lor  was  considered  to  be  illegal,  the  defend- 
ant had  aright  to  discuss  it  in  a  calm,  quiet, 
and  temperate  manner ;  and  if  Dr.  Tiaplor 
had  been  arrested  in  a  manner  wholly  lUe* 
gal  and  improper,  we  may  allow  for  some 
warmth  of  expression.  I  haye  already 
said  that  the  people  haye  a  right  to  dis* 
cuss  any  grieyances  that  they  haye  to 
complain  of,  but  they  must  not  do  it  in  a 
way  to  excite  tumult.  It  is  imputed  that 
the  defendant  published  this  paper  with 
that  intent,  and  if  he  did  so  it  is  in  my 
opinion  a  seditious  libel.  It  seems  tlu^ 
on  former  occasions  a  great  deal  of  strong 
discussion  has  taken  place ;  but  if  that  be 
so,  it  is  no  justification  of  the  defendant 
that  other  libels  haye  been  published  that 
haye  not  been  prosecuted. 

Verdict,  Guilty. 

Foreman  cf  the  Jwry:  We  recommend 
the  prisoner  to  mercy  on  account  of  his 
gooa  character,  which  we  leaye  in  your 
Lordship's  hand8.(a) 

(Attornies :  Solicitors  of  the  Treasury 
and  Orifiths  for  the  prosecution,  and 
Wright  for  the  defendant.) 


Matbbials  madb  USB  OF.— The  report  ia 
chiefly  taken  from  the  shorthand  notes  in  the 
possession  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 
The  report  in  9  C.  &  P.  456  has  also  been  made 
use  of. 


meant  that  the  people  met  only  in  a  oonstitu- 
tional  manner,  which  they  believed  they  were 
entitled  to  do,  or  to  petition  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  or  to  express  their  own  opinions  in 
a  temperate  manner,  that  would  not  be  libdlons. 
The  question  is  whether  the  words  *they  are 
the  b^  judges  of  their  own  power  and  resources 
to  obtain  justice '  are  such  as,  in  your  opinion, 
prove  the  allegations  in  the  beginning  of  the 
indictment  that  they  were  to  '  excite  the  people 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  to  raise  discontent, 
&c." — Shorthand  notes, 
(a)  As  to  the  sentence,  see  below,  1187. 
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THE  QUEEN  againri  LOVETT. 


Taul  of  William  Lovbtt,   befobe  LrrrLEDALE,  J.,  and  a  Common 

JUBY,    AT     THE    WaBWICK     SuMMEB    AsSIZES    ON    AUGUST    6,    1839, 

FOB  PUBLISHING  A  SEDITIOUS  LiBEU    (Reported  in  9  C.  &  p.  461.) 

The  defendant  wrote  and  ngned  a  handbill  which  was  printed  and  published  in  the  ciroomstances 
stated  above  in  &e  report  of  ^.  ▼»  CoUifU,    Indictment  for  publishing  a  seditions  libel. 

Buled  by  LitUedale,  J. 
1.  Evidence  of  Publication, 

Evidence  of  a  document  which  has  been  published  being  in  the  handwriting  of  A.  is  primA 
facie  evidence  of  publication  bj  A. 

S.  Seditiw^  Libel, 

A  publication  which  has  a  direct  tendency  to  cause  unlawful  meetings  and  disturbances,  and 
to  lead  to  a  violation  of  the  laws,  is  a  seditious  libeL 


Thi  Qctsen  agaikut  LoyBii.(a) 
Waswiok  Assizes,  Angnst  6,  1839. 


Before  Litiledale, 
Jury. 
The  following  jury 

Bichard  Green. 
Wm.  Cooper  (of 

Henley). 
Samuel  Heath. 
John  Cheshire. 
Valentine  Bates. 
George  Goodman. 


J.,  and  a  Common 

were  called  :— 

Samuel  Watson. 
Thomas  Bowyer  Fid- 

dian. 
William  Iliffe. 
Henry  Middleton. 
William  Bartham. 
Aaron  Watson. 

The  prisoner  haying  surrendered  in  dis- 
cbftrge  of  his  bail  was  arraigned,  and 
pleaded  not  guilty. 

LiTiLEDALE,  J. :  Is  the  prisoner  entitled 
to  trayerse  P 

Attorney  Oeneral :  He  is  not  entitled. 

WadddnffUm:  He  was  held  to  bail  on 
the  6th. 

Attorney  General :  Taking  both  days  as 
exclusiye  t^ere  are  twenty  clear  days. 
He  was  held  to  bail  on  the  6th  and  com- 
mitted on  the  27th. 

LiTTLEDALB,  J. :  There  are  a  clear  twenty 
days,  both  exclusiye.  It  appears  you  are 
not  entitled  to  trayerse.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  wished  it. 

The  jury  were  sworn. 

Attorneu  General :  As  Mr.  Lovett  defends 
himself  it  will  be  probably  more  con« 
yenient  to  him  to  come  down  to  the  table 
rather  than  stand  at  the  bar.  I  have  no 
objeNOtion. 

The  defendant  left  the  bar,  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  table.(&) 


(a)  For  an  account  of  Lovett,  who  was 
secretary  to  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Working  Classes,  see  *'  The  Life  and  Struggles 
of  William  Lovett."    (London,  1876.) 

(6)  See  Rex  v.  Carlile,  6  C.  &  P.  686  ;  Meg, 


two  indiyiduals    I 
I  understand  I  am 


LoveU:  There  are 
object  to  on  the  jury, 
at  liberty  to  do  so. (a) 

Attorney  General :  Yes,  if  you  can  assign 
any  cause  why  they  are  not  qualified  to 
serve. 

Lovett:  From  certain  expressions  I  haye 
heard  attributed  to  these  indiyiduals,  of 
the  wish  that  all  the  Chartists  were  hung. 
The  persons  I  object  to 

Attorney  General:  You  must  giye  some 
eyidence  of  it. 

Lovett :  I  did  not  understand  that  was 
necessary.  I  thought  I  was  at  liberty  to 
object. 

Attorney  General:  No.  In  all  cases  of 
felony  there  is  a  peremptory  challenge 
allowed,  and  the  jury  may  be  challenged 


V.  Vincent,  9  C.  &  P.  275.  As  to  the  practice  in 
cases  of  felony  where  the  prisoner  has  been  out 
on  bail,  see  Reg,  v.  St.  George  9  C.  &  P.  488, 
485ft.— (Note  by  reporters  in  9  C.  &  P.  462.) 

(a)  "  I  need  scarcely  to  siate  that  when  my 
case  came  on  I  had  but  little,  if  any,  chance  of 
a  fair  trial.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  not  a  fiur 
jury;  for  several  of  them  on  the  eve  of  my 
trifd  had  been  heard  to  express  themselves  very 
strongly  against  us  ;  two  of  them  in  particular 
wish^  all  the  Chartists  were  hanged.  This 
Ihct  was  communicated  to  me  by  several  persons 
who  heard  them  say  so,  but  being  given  to 
believe  that  I  could  peremptorily  chall^ge  any 
person  on  the  jury,  I  neglected  to  bring  my 
witnesses  into  court,  as  required  in  cases  of  mis- 
demeanor, so  that  I  was  left  to  the  mercy  of 
men  who  would  have  substituted  hanging  for 
imprisonment  if  they  had  the  power.  In  the 
next  place,  the  Attorney  General  had  vexy  un- 
justly caused  to  be  spread  out  on  the  table  a 
display  of  weapons  of  various  kinds,  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  persons  in  the  Bull  Ring, 
and  by  his  handling  and  referring  to  them 
during  his  address  evidently  sought  to  connect 
me  with  the  riots  and  burnings  uiat  had  taken 
place  there."— Lovett's  Life,  p.  387. 
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withont  any  reason  a8aigned.(a)  In  the 
case  of  a  misdemeanor  there  is  no  such 
challenge.  You  can  only  challenge  by 
assigning  a  cause  and  proving  it.  (&) 

Lavett:  There  is  a  difficulty  of  proof 
here.  I  see  there  is  little  chance  here. 
It  seems  there  is  no  altematiye,  I  must 
subnut  to  the  individuals  selected. 

Attorney  General :  They  are  not  selected. 
They  are  baUotted  for.  I  have  made  no 
challenge  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  I 
might  have  challenged  and  asked  any  of 
the  jury  to  be  passed  over,  but  I  made  no 
objection,  and  they  have  been  chosen  by 
ballot.  I  make  no  objection  to  any  jury- 
men on  the  panel. 

The  indictment  was  opened  by  Wadding- 
ton. 

The  indictment,  which  was  in  precisely 
the  same  form  as  that  in  the  preceding 
case  of  Begina  t.  ColliM,{c)  charged  that 
the  defendfuit  did — 

«  write  and  publish,  and  cause  and  procure  to  be 
written  and  published," 

a  seditious  libel.  The  libel  was  the  same 
handbill  which  was  the  subject  of  the  in- 
dictment in  the  preceding  case  of  Begina 
V.  Collins, 

Case  fob  the  Cbown. 

[The  Attorney  Oenercd  described  the 
events  of  the  4th  July,  and  the  alarm  in 
Birmingham  after  the  riot  had  been 
quelled,  and  then  commented  on  the  reso- 
lutions, the  alleged  libel,  adding :]  Now, 
I  propose,  and  Mr.  Lovett  will  be  good 
enougn  to  attend  to  this,  that  the  wit- 
nesses may  be  put  into  the  box,  and  their 
evidence  read  over  to  them,  and  being 
sworn  they  may  be  asked  if  they  adhere 
to  the  evidence  given,  and  Mr.  Lovett  can 
then  examine  them.(cQ  If  he  prefers  it, 
I  will  go  through  the  wbole  of  the  evidence 
from  the  beginning. 

Lovett:  No,  I  approve  of  your  proposi- 
tion. 

[The  judge's  notes  of  the  evidence  of 
Charles  Colhome  were  read  over. 

William  SehoUfield,  the  mayor,  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  events  of  the  4th  July. 

The  notes  of  the  evidence  of  George 
Martin,  Charles  Laxton,  and  George  Hod* 
getts  were  read. 

Oha/rles  Watson  and  John  Clarice  spoke 
as  to  the  manuscript  of  resolutions  being 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  jjrisoner.l 

LimEDALE,  J. :  There  is  no  evidence 
of  publication,  Mr.  Balguy.    You   have 


(a)  To  the  number  of  twenty.  See  6  Geo.  4. 
c.  50.  B.  29.     Gray  v.  Reg,  11  CI.  &  F.  427. 

(6)  Co.  Litt.  1566.  But  see  Reg.  v.  Blake- 
man,  3  C.  &  K.  97. 

(c)  See  aboye,  p.  1149. 

\d)  See  Rex  v.  Foster,  7  C.  &  P.  495  j  Reg, 
V.  Bertrand,  L.B.  1  P.O.  684. 


proved  that  it  is  the  handwriting  of  the 
defendant ;  but  you  have  not  proved  he 
g^ve  any  authority  to  publish  it,  or  autho- 
rity to  apply  to  the  printer. 

balguy :  We  have  proved  it  is  in  his 
handwriting. 

LiTTLEDALB,  J. :  It  might  have  been 
taken  out  of  his  drawer.  For  anything  1 
know  it  may  have  been  put  there  for 
some  private  use. 

Balguy:  1  find  it  laid  down  in  this 
work  (a) : — 

'*  The  publication  may  be  directly  proTcd  by 
evidence  that  the  defendant,  widi  his  own  hand, 
distributed  copies  of  the  libel,  or  exposed  its 
contents,  or  painted  an  ignominioiis  sign  over 
the  door  of  another,  or  took  part  in  a  procession, 
carrying  a  representation  of  tiie  plaintiff  in 
effigy,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  him  to  con- 
tempt and  ridicule,  or  maliciously  read  or  song 
the  contents  of  the  libel  in  the  presence  of 
others;  all  of  these  facts  are  direct  proofs  of 
the  averment  that  the  defendant  published  the 
alleged  libel.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  no 
direct  proof  can  be  given  of  the  defendant's 
agency  in  the  publication  of  the  libel,  and  resort 
must  be  had  to  indirect  evidence,  in  order  to 
connect  him  with  the  libel,  and  fix  him  mih  its 
publication.  The  most  usual  and  important 
piece  of  evidence  for  this  purpose  consists  in 
proving  that  the  libel  published  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  defendant.  When  the  plaintiff 
has  proved  this,  he  has,  if  the  county  be  not 
material,  made  out  such  AprimAfacie  case  as  en- 
titles him  to  have  the  contents  read  in  evidence." 

LiTTUEDALE,  J.  :  In  Sir  Franeis  Bw- 
dett's(b)  case  there  was  evidence  of  the 
publication.  I  do  not  Imow  whether  it 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  defendaat; 
but  the  question  was  about  the  county  in 
which  it  was  published. 

Lovett:  It  was  proved  that  his  servant 
put  it  into  the  post  o£Bice. 

Balguy:  It  is  farther  said  by  a  great 
authority  (Lord  EoU),  in  the  case  of  £ex 
V.  Beare,(e)  that — 

**  when  a  libel  is  produced,  written  by  a  man's 
own  hand,  and  the  author  of  it  is  not  known,  he 
is  taken  in  the  mainer,  and  that  throws  the 
proof  upon  him,  and  if  he  cannot  inrodace  the 
composer,  the  verdict  will  be  against  him." 

Now,  if  I  prove  this  paper  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  defendant,  that  makes 
a  prvmd  facie  case  against  him.  Being  in 
his    handwriting,  and   afterwards   being 

Eublished,  is  presumptive  evidence  that 
e  published.  Here  is  a  libel  that  is  no 
doubt  published  by  someone.  It  a^^peais 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  defendant, 
and  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  the 
mora  fact  of  its  being  proved  to  be  in  bis 


(a)  2  Btark.  on  Ev.  620, 8rd  ed.,  and  Boscoe's 
Nisi  Prius  Evidence,  15th  ed.  2,  787. 

(6)  See  Rex  v.  Surdett,  1  St  Tr.  N.8. 1 ;  S.C 
a  B.  &  Aid.  717,  and  4  B.  &  Aid.  95,  914. 

(c)  1  Ld.  Baym.  417. 
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handwriting  followed  b^  act  of  pnblica- 
tion,  throws  it  upon  him  to  discharge 
himself  from  the  presmnption  in  law  that 
inmiediately  attaches ;  namely,  that  he 
was  the  party  who  not  only  wrote,  but 
published  it. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  I  havo  something  of  an 
impression  npon  my  mind  that  something 
of  this  kind  arose  in  the  State  Trials  in 
the  time  of  Charles  2.,  when  a  paper  was 
found  in  a  man's  desk. 

Waddington :  Yes,  my  Lord,  that  was 
the  celebrated  case  of  Sidney, {a)  The 
paper  was  found  in  his  desk. 

LiTiLEDALB,  J.:  How  docs  it  appear 
that  the  defendant  knew  anything  of  it  p 
It  might  have  been  taken  out  of  his  desk 
without  his  knowledge. 

Balguy :  A  man  may  write,  not  having 
an  intention  to  publish.  But  if  the  paper 
is  out  of  his  possession,  if  it  has  gone 
forth  to  the  world,  the  presumption  is 
that  he  who  writes  and  signs  has  pub- 
lished it  also. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  How  do  I  know  that 
his  desk  may  not  have  been  broken  open  P 
You  have  no  evidence  how  it  came  out  of 
his  custody. 

Balguy:  My  projwsition  is  this,  that 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  in  his  hand- 
writing is  prima  facie  nrooi  of  the  act  of 
fublication  as  well  as  the  act  of  writing, 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  conclusive, 
but  it  is  prima  facie  evidence,  which  has 
imposed  upon  him  the  obligation  of  freeing 
himself  from  that  primd  facie  responsi- 
bility. I  do  not  say  it  is  conclusive.  He 
may  show  his  house  was  robbed,  and  his 
drawers  ransacked. 

Waddington :  In  Sidney's  case  the  paper 
was  found  in  his  desk,  and  they  held  that 
the  writing  was  a  publication,  which  has 
since  been  repudiated.  But  still  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  is  the  clear  law,  acted 
upon  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  that 
wnere  a  writing  is  proved  in  a  state  of 
publication,  and  it  is  proved  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  defendant,  that  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  it  was  published 
by  him.    Mr.  Starhie  says  (b) : — 

**  The  writing  or  even  printing  a  libel  does 
not,  however,  in  any  case  amonnt  to  a  publi- 
cation, but  is  mere  evidence  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred." 

If  there  is  a  publication  by  someone 
proved,  the  proof  that  the  libel  is  in  the 
nandwriting  of  the  defendant  is  sufficient 
to  throw  the  negative  proof  on  him. 

Balguy:  There  is  the  case  of  Bex  v. 
Bea/re,(c)  and  also  a  case  in  the  9th  volume 


(a)  9  St.  Tr.  817. 
(6)  9  Btark.  on  Bv.  8id  edn.  620. 
(e)  1  Lord  Raym.  414;    8.C.  Carth.  407; 
S  Salk.  417  ;  Holt,  4SS  ;  12  Mod.  218. 


of  Coke's  Beporfc8,(a)  in  which  it  was  held 
that  a  libel  being  written  in  the  defend- 
ant's handwriting  is  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  publication  was  also  by  the  de- 
fenddat,  so  as  to  throw  the  negative  proof 
on  him. 

Waddington:  Mr.  Siarkie  goes  on  to 
say: — 

<<  Thoagh  proof  that  the  libel  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  party  goes  far  in  fixing  him  with 
the  piu)lication,  he  ia  Btill  at  liberty  to  rebut,  if 
he  can,  the  strong  presumption  thus  raised 
against  him,  bj  reconciling  the  fact  with  his 
own  innocence." 

LiTTLESALE,  J. :  I  think  upon  these 
authorities  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  go  to  the  jury. 

Defence. 

iLoveit  spoke  of  the  agitation  for  the 
constitutional  reform  known  as  the  Char- 
ter, and  referred  to  the  attempts  in  Bir- 
mingham to  restrain  the  rights  of  public 
meeting.] 

If  the  police  force  is  to  be  a  perambu- 
lating body  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  any  interested .  or  exclusive  class,  the 
more  effectually  to  keep  back  public 
liberty,  it  is  very  properly  designated  in 
the  words  of  the  libel  as  an  unjust  and  un- 
constitutional force.  Indeed,  I  am  borne 
out  by  high  authority  in  thus  designating 
the  force*  My  Lord  John  Bussdl,  in  a 
speech  he  made  in  1832,  states : — 

'*  I  apeak  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  con- 
stitution when  I  say  uiat  the  liberty  of  England 
abhors  the  minatural  protection  of  a  standing 
army.  She  abjures  the  continuance  of  fortresses 
and  barracks,  nor  can  these  institutions  ever  be 
maintained  by  force  or  terror." 

And  what  but  a  standing  army  of  the 
worst  description  is  this  force  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  still  further  increased  p  This 
unconstitutional  force  having  made  an  in- 
discriminate attack  upon  men,  women, 
and  children,  having  volunteered  their 
services  and  looked  forward  to  promotion 
by  a  wanton  and,  I  am  prepared  to  show 
in  evidence,  a  bloodthirsty  discharge  of 
their  duties.  The  morning  after  this 
attack  a  considerable  number  of  the 
working  classes  of  Birmingham  called  on 
me,(&)  and  were  anxious  that  some  public 
expression  of  opinion  should  be  made 
respecting  the  outrage,  and  some  advice 
given  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done 
under  the  circumstances  respecting  tiiiese 
public  meetings  and  more  especiidly  the 
meetings  in  the  Bull  Bing.  Never  having 
attended  the  meetings  in  the  Bull  Bing, 
conceiving  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  must  be  better  judges  of  their  right 

(a)  Lamb*t  case,  9  Rep.  59. 

(b)  See  Lovett'B  Life,  p.  318. 
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to  meet  there  thftn  stran^^en  could  be,  ftnd 
knowing  that  the  pabkc  thoroughfaree 
had  been  stopped  up  formerly  by  thoee 
now  in  authority,  I  bo  far  complied  with 
their  request  as  to  pen  and  propose  the 
resolutions  which  are  deemed  ubellons.(a) 
This  admission  will,  I  am  satisfied,  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  learned  counsel 
on  the  other  side,  though  I  submit  to 
you  that  you  had  no  evidence  before  you 
as  to  the  publication  of  that  libel.  Gentle- 
men, had  I  been  singular  in  strongly  ex* 
pressing  my  feelings  respecting  the  unjust 
attacks  upon  the  people,  it  would  afford 
some  argument  on  the  side  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. Bat  when  much  stronger  language 
has  been  used  in  most  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  day  respecting  it,  when  it  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  reprehension  and 
censure  from  one  extremi^  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other,  it  would  seem  as  if  a 
victim  from  the  ranks  of  labour  was  pre- 
ferred. The  late  Lord  Ohancellor(&)— «nd 
we  should  presume  he  is  no  small  autiiio- 
rity  regarding  the  law  in  this  case — said 
the  other  day  in  his  seat  in  Parliament 
that— 

'*he  had  seen  the  libel  for  which  these  per- 
sona were  serred  (Mr.  CoUios  and  myself),  and 
hardly  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  see  a  worse 
case  in  the  newspapers." (O 

The  resolutions  were  written  in  the 
excitement  after  tbe  Affnrr.  There  was 
no  criminal  intention.  Why  ascribe  to 
Collins  and  the  prisoner  results  which 
took  place  when  they  were  in  prison  P 

iLavett  referred  to  8ta/rk%e  on  libel, 
Beacon's  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law,  Sir 
John  Campbells  speech  in  defence  of  Cook 
in  1827,  and  Lord  Tenterden's  charge  to 
the  jury  in  E.  v.  Marsden.{d) 

(a)  «  The  resolutions  having  been  carried 
vivd  voce,  each  of  the  delegates  present  are 
desirous  to  sign.  It  was  contended  that  on  so 
important  an  occasion  all  the  delegates  should 
sign.  Mr.  Lovett  observed  that  after  what  had 
happened  they  ought  to  be  prepared  for  any 
illegal  proceeding  by  the  Government  against 
them,  that  they  could  not  spare  victims,  that 
the  sacrifice  of  one  would  be  sufficient,  he  would 
sign  it." — ^MS.  Beport  of  Meeting  of  Conven- 
tion, 4th  July  1839.    Place  MSS.  27,  821. 

(6)  Lord  Brougham. 

(c)  "He  had  read  those  alleged  libels  which 
were  in  the  form  of  resolutions  agreed  to  at  a 
meeting  in  that  town,  called  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  police  in  the  town.  He  would  not 
l^ve  any  opinions  about  this  alleged  libel,  suffice 
It  to  say  that  the  language  used  in  it  was  very 
strong,  and  it  might  be  a  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  putting  the  men  on  their  trial.  He 
had  no  compliant  to  make  as  to  putting  these 
men  on  their  trials." — ^Lord  brougham,  July  18, 
1889  ;  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  8cd  series,  49,  437. 

(d)  See  1  Moo.  U  M.  439. 


EVIDBMCE  FOB  THE  DSFSKGE. 

WfUiam  TTrt^^i.— Examined  by  LoveM. 

I  am  a  printer.  I  was  in  the  Bull 
fiing  on  the  4th  of  July.  At  a  rough 
guess  I  should  think  about  800  people 
were  there.  They  were  paying  very  polite 
attention  to  a  person  reMUng  a  newspaper. 
The  peoide  of  Birmingham  were  m  the 
habit  of^  meeting  at  different  places  to 
hear  the  newspapers  read.  Thia  custom 
originated  witn  the  leading  members  of 
the  Political  Union.  I  remember  daring 
the  agitation  for  the  Beform  Bill  people 
meeting  in  Union  Street  and  other 
thoroughfares.  I  saw  Dr.  Booth  andHhe 
mayor  arrive.  I  heard  the  mayor  say, 
*•  Men,  do  your  duty.*'] 

Did  the  police  do  their  duty?— They 
instantly  began  to  maltreat  the  people. 

No  breach  of  the  peace  had  occurred 
before  this  indiscriminate  attack  P — None 
whatever. 

Did  you  see  many  injured  P — ^Yes,  I  did ; 
I  saw  several. 

LrnxsnALE,  J. :  The  police  or  the 
people  P— The  people. 

Loveti :  Did  it  strike  you 

Balguy:  That  is  his  impression.  Ask 
him  any  fact. 

Lovett:  Did  the  police  perform  their 
duty  in  a  very  humane  manner,  or  did 
they  knock  the  people  about  indiscrimi- 
nately in  a  very  brutal  manner? — ^They 
knocked  the  peoplo  about  in  the  most 
brutal  manner. 

Had  they  sabres  at  that  time? — I  did 
not  see  any. 

Did  you  hear  the  Biot  Act  read  during 
that  time  P — I  did  not. 

Did  you  hear  any  caution  or  warning  of 
the  people  to  disperse  P— None  whatever. 

Cross-examined  by  Balguy. 

[I  was  once  convicted  for  forging  a 
hawker's  licence  and  was  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment. 

John  WaUace  TTt^ow.— Examined  by 
Lovett. 

I  was  in  the  Ball  Bing  on  the  4th.  The 
people  were  peaceably  conducting  them- 
selves. I  saw  the  mayor  and  another 
gentleman  enter  the  Bull  Bing.  One  of 
tnem  turned  round  and  looking  towards 
the  people,  said,  "There  they  are."  I 
lost  the  remainder  of  the  sentence.  Then 
the  police  commenced  immediately  to  beat 
the  people.  I  saw  n )  stones  thrown  and 
heard  no  groaning  previous  to  the  attack. 

Cross-examined  by  Waddington. 

I  am  not  a  Chartist    I  am  a  Badioal 

I  have  spoken  at  the  meetings.    Latterly 

banners  were  introduced.    There  was  no 

groanbg  or  hissing,  only  a  cry  of  "  They 
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are  coming.  Make  way  for  them,"  when 
the  police  approached.  I  saved,  in  Moor 
Street,  the  lives  of  two  policemen.  The 
men  on  horseback  made  use  of  no  snch 
language  as  "  For  Grod'a  sake,  disperse." 

Thomcu  Fcurrington  said  thafc  he  saw  the 
polico  beating  the  people  who  were  in- 
jured. 

James  Buff  spoke  to  the  same  effect.] 

The  people  were  very  peaceably  dis- 
posed?— ^Yes,  the  men. 

Did  you  see  any  particular  instances  of 
brutality  towards  the  people  ? — I  did.  I 
stood  at  an  opening  adjoining  the  "  Spread 
Eagle  "  tavern  in  the  gateway  in  Spriceall 
Street,  and  I  saw  a  man  coming  down 
with  hJB  wife  on  his  arm.  When  they  got 
within  two  yards  of  me  the  policeman, 
without  saying  a  word,  struck  the  man 
and  knocked  him  down. 

What  part  did  he  strike?— I  assisted 
to  raise  the  man,  and  when  I  got  him  up 
I  found  that  his  nose  was  completely 
broken. 

Did  this  man  appear  to  be  going  about 
his  usual  avocations  P— Yes,  he  did. 

He  did  not  interfere  with  the  meeting 
in  any  way  P— He  was  walking  on  the 
footpath. 

Gross-examined  by  Waddington. 

The  police  made  the  violent  attack 
without  the  least  notice?  —  Without  a 
moment's  notice. 

Bushed  on  all  at  once  P — Yes. 

Did  anybody  touch  the  police  ? — ^After 
the  attack  was  made.  I  believe  they  did 
some  minutes  after.  I  believe  some  people 
did  return,  but  we  were  all  dispersed  from 
the  meeting. 

IWiUiam  Gcumer  spoke  to  the  same 
effect.] 

Joseph  Corheti, — Examined  by  Loveii, 

Do  you  remember  being  at  Mr.  Waisan^s, 
10,  Summer  Eow,  on  the  19th  of  May  P — 
Yes,  I  do.  I  was  present  on  that  occasion. 

Do  vou  remember  a  conversation  that 
took  place  on  that  occasion  as  regards  the 
best  means  of  uniting  the  conflicting  par- 
ties in  Birmingham  P — I  do. 

Do  you  remember  any  mode 

BalgvAf :  Do  you  think  this  is  evidence  ? 

LiTTLEDiLLB,  J. :  1  do  uot  scc  that  it  is 
evidence.  The  object  is  to  show  that  you 
are  a  well-disposea  and  quiet  man,  and  did 
not  recommend  any  violence. 

Lovett:  That  is  tne  object. 

LmxEDALB,  J. :  You  cannot  ask  him  as 
to  particular  conversations.  You  may  ask 
him  your  general  habits,  manner,  and 
opinions,  and  as  not  inclined  to  acts  of 
violence. 

Lovett:  1  recommended   a   requisition 

should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Atiwood,  and  the 

terms  of  it  will  go  to  prove  that  I  was  not 

one  who  would  seek  to  excite  the  people 

o    ei686. 


to  violence.  State  the  convereation  we 
had? — There  was  a  good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion concerning  the  introduction  of  phy. 
sioal  force  to  obtain  what  we  called  our 
political  rights.  I  had  never  seen  Mr. 
Lovettt  and  having  read  some  of  his  pro« 
ductions  and  heard  an  excellent  character 
of  him,  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  him, 
believing  him  to  be  an  ornament  to  my 
order,  that  is,  the  order  of  working  men. 
Mr.  Watson,  a  yerj  respectable  workman, 
invited  him  to  take  tea  with  him,  and  me 
likewise. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  We  canuot  go  into  all 
that.  You  may  ask  whether  Mr.  LoveU 
expressed  any  opinions  discouraging  people 
to  use  physical  force  ? — I  will.  We  were 
talking  about  the  best  mode,  and  Mr. 
LoveU  said  he  thought,  if  we  sent  a  re- 
quisition to  Mr.  AUwood  and  to  Oearge 
Frederick  Muniz — not  the  magistrate,  the 
elder  brother — having  the  confidence  of 
the  working  men,  he  no  doubt  would 
recommend  a  union  between  the  middle 
and  the  workine  classes.  Mr.  Lovett 
suggested  it,  and  we  requested  him  to 
draw  up  a  resolution  to  that  effect ;  and 
Mr.  LoveU  will  read  it. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  No,  I  think  not.  Ask 
him  in  general  terms  whether  he  dis- 
suaded the  using  physical  force  ? — ^Yes,  he 
did,  and  the  document  he  drew  up  has 

§3t  7,000  signatures  of  working  men  of 
irmingham,  denouncing  physical  force 
and  violence. 
LoveU :  May  I  read  that  requisition. 
LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  No,  WO  caunot  go  into 
particular  requisitions. 
iBalgv^  replied.] 

Summing  Up. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J.  (in  Summing  up):  The 
first  inquiry  you  have  to  make  is,  whether 
the  defendant  published  this  paper.  If 
he  did  not  publish  it  there  is  an  end  of  the 
case  altogether.  If  you  are  of  opinion 
that  he  did  publish  it  you  vnll  then  have 
to  consider  whether  he  did  so  with  the 
intent  charged  in  the  indictment ;  and  if 
he  did  publish  it  with  that  intent,  then 
the  question  arises  whether  it  be  a  sedi- 
tious libel;  and  I  am  bound  to  tell  you 
that  if  it  is  proved  to  your  satisfaction 
that  the  defendant  published  this  paper, 
and  had  the  intention  charged,  it  is  in  my 
opinion  a  seditious  libel,  (a)  It  is  for  you, 
however,  under  a  recent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment,(5)  to  decide  upon  the  law  as  well  as 
the  facts  ;  but  I  have  told  you  what  is  my 
opinion  if  you  are  satisfied  as  to  the  pub- 
lication and  the  intent.  There  is  in  this 
indictment  an  allesation  that  there  was 
an  unlawful  assembly  which  was  dispersed 

(a)  "  That  is  my  opinion  in  point  of  law.''*- 
Shorthand  Notes. 
(6)  Fox's  Libel  Aet,  82  Geo.  3.  o.  60. 

P  P 
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by  the  police;  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
has  been  given  to  show  that  this  was  an 
unlawful  assembly;  and  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  has  also  been  given  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  with  a  view  of  showing 
that  it  was  a  lawful  meeting.  With  respect 
to  the  intent  of  the  defen&nt,  a  man  must 
be  taken  to  intend  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  what  he  has  done  ;  and  if  this 
paper  has  a  direct  tendency  to  cause  un- 
lawful meetings  and  disturbances,  and  to 
lead  to  a  violation  of  the  laws,  that  is 
sufficient  to  bring  it  within  the  terms  of 
this  indictment,  and  it  is  a  seditious  libel. 
With  respect  to  the  publication  of  the 
paper,  it  is  proved  that  the  paper  is  in 
tbe  handwriting  of  the  defendant,  and 
that  copies  of  the  paper  were  printed ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  that  was 
dono  by  the  direction  of  the  defendant. 
However,  you  are  to  judge  of  that,  and 
vou  will  consider,  on  the  evidence  that 
has  been  given,  whether  the  defendant 
has  published  this  paper  or  not.  If  you 
are  of  opinion  that  he  has  published  the 
paper  then  you  will  inquire  whether  it  is 
a  paper  of  the  character  which  has  been 
assigned  to  it.  You  will  first  consider 
whether  the  introductory  allegations  of 
the  indictment  are  proved ;  and,  if  they 
are,  whether  the  defendant  published  this 
paper ;  and  whether  he  published  it  with 
the  intent  imputed  to  him  hj  the  indict- 
ment; and,  lastly,  whether  it  be  or  be 
not  a  seditions  libel ;  as  to  which  latter 
question  I  have  already  given  you  my 
opinion,  (a) 
Verdict — Guilty. 

Augusts,  1839. — The  prisoners  Collins 
and  Lovett  were  asked  wnat  thoj  had  to 
say,  why  the  Court  should  not  give  judg- 
ment upon  them  according  to  law. 

WiUiam  Lovett :  Because,  my  Lord,  in 
the  first  place,  the  jury  were  prejudiced 
against  me.  I  have  it  ftom  high  autho- 
rity that  several  of  them  declared  their 
express  wish  that  all  the  Chartists  should 
be  hung.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good 
reason  without  taking  into  account  the 
evidence  ^iven  on  the  trial  proving  the 
truth,  as  1  conceive,  of  the  facts  stated. 
The  prejudicial  feelings  of  the  jury  ought 
to  weigh  very  much  on  this  case. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  You,  John  CoUins,  and 
you,  WiUiam  Lovett,  have  been  severally 

(a)  "  The  whole  of  the  case  ii  this  :  If  you 
are  of  opinion  that  thin  was  an  unlawful  as- 
nembly,  and  these  persons  were  dispersed  hy 
the  police  force,  undiT  tbe  direction  of  tbe  ma- 
gistrates, and  that  it  was  properly  done  by  the 
act  of  the  magistrates,  then  you  come  to  tbe 
inqoiiy  as  to  the  libel  itself ;  and  you  will  con- 
sider whether  you  are  satisfied  that  this  pub- 
lication is  a  libel  published  with  the  intention 
charged  in  the  indictment." — Shorthand  Notes. 


convicted*  each  of  having  published  a 
seditions  libel.  I  have  taken  all  the  cir- 
cumstances into  my  most  serious  consider- 
ation. With  regard  to  you,  John  CoUinSf 
the  jury  recommended  you  to  mercy  on 
account  of  your  having  a  ^ood  character. 
With  regard  to  you,  WiUiam  Lovett,  the 

i'nry  did  not  so  recommend  you ;  but  you 
lave  also  had  a  very  good  character  given 
on  by  some  of  the  witnesses.    But  the 
did  not  recommend  you.    I  do  not 
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jury 


see  that  I  can  make  any  difference  between 
yon.  The  sentence  of  the  Court  is  that 
you,  John  CoUine,  be  imprisoned  in  the 
common  gaol  of  this  county  for  one  year, 
and  that  joxi,W%Uiam  Lovett,  also  be  impri- 
soned in  the  gaol  of  this  county  for  the 
space  of  one  year. 

CoUine :  In  the  year  1821  George  Ed- 
wards,  Chwrles  Maddocks,  WiUiam  Great- 
head  Lewis,  and  Thomas  JonathanWooUer[a) 
were  convicted  of  a  similar  offence.  They 
made  an  application  to  the  Court  and  the 
Court  granted  it.  They  requested  to  be 
imprisoned  on  the  debtors'  side  instead  of 
the  felons'  side.  I  humbly  make  that  re- 
quest to  your  Lordship  in  our  case. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J. :  John  CoUins,  I  observe 
what  you  say,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
I  have  any  power  to  give  such  instructions. 
You  allude  to  what  took  place  in  1821. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  debtors'  side 
ought  to  be  appropriated  to  debtors  only. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  not  that  power,  but  I  have  none. 
Since  1821  there  has  been  an  Act  passed 
as  to  the  classification  of  prisoners.  There 
was  one  in  1825,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  I  have  any  power.  If  you  have 
any  application  to  make  your  course  will 
be  to  make  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

CoUins:  Since  that  time  other  parties 
at  Birmingham  have  been  convicted  ot 
selling  unstamped  publications,  and  they 
were  placed  on  the  debtors'  side.  The 
application  was  made  to  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  I  thought  the  pre- 
sent Conrt  had  quite  as  much  power  as 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

L1TTLSDA.IJS,  J. :  I  have  no  power. 

The  prisoners  were  removed  from  the 
bar.(6) 

Matkrials  made  USB  OP. — The  report  is 
taken  from  the  shorthand  notes  in  the  possesf^ion 
of  the  S<»licitor  of  the  Treasury.  The  report  of 
"  The  Trial  of  W.  Lovett,  journeyman  cabinet 
maker,  for  a  seditious  libel  (Hetherington)/* 
has  been  consulted. 

(a)  See  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  785. 

lb)  See  Times,  July  19  and  31,  18.19,  as  to 
the  complaints  of  Lorett  and  CoUins  of  alleged 
improper  treatment  in  Warwick  GaoL  See 
also  Com.  Journ.  95,  284.  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb. 
3rd  series,  53,  1103. 
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THE  QUEEN  against  JOSEPH  RATNER  STEPHENS. 


Trial  op  the  Reverend  Joseph  Rayner  Stephen.s,  before  Patteson, 
J.,  AND  A  Special  Jury,  at  the  Chester  Summer  Assizes  on 
August  15,  1839,  for  Seditious  Words,  Riot,  and  XJx^lawful 
assebcbly. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Hyde,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  Uth  Novemher,  1883.  It  was  attended  hy 
many  persons  who  marched  io  procession  with  banners.  Among  the  inscriptions  on  the  banners 
were :  **  Tjrrants,  believe  and  tremble/'  **  For  children  and  wife  we  will  war  to  the  knife," 
"Ashton  demands  universal  suffrage  or  universal  vengeance.''  Some  of  the  persons  present 
carried  firearms,  which  they  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  meeting.  The  defendant  addressed 
the  meeting,  urging  the  people  to  arm  themselves.  Indictment  for  attending  an  unlawful  assembly 
and  for  inciting  the  people  to  unlawful  acts. 

Ruled  by  Patteson,  J. 

Unlawful  At$embly. 

That  wherever  a  body  of  persons  meet  together  in  great  numbers  in  such  a  manner  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  reasonably  to  excite  terror  and  alarm  in  the  neighbourhood 
there  is  an  unlawful  assembly. 


The  Qn£EN  against  Stephens. 
Ghesteb  Assizes,  Ang:a8t  15, 1839. 
Before  Patteson,  J.,  and  a  Special  Jury. 

The  Attorney  General  (Sir  John  Camp- 
hellj(a)  the  Attorney  General  for  Cheshire 
iHiU),  Temple,  Jervi8,(h)  and  WeUhy  for  the 
Or  own. 

The  defendant  in  person. 

WeUhy  opened  the  indictment,  which 
was  as  follows(c)  :— 

"  Cheshire  1  The  jurors  for  our  Sovereign 
to  wit  J  Lady  the  Queen  upon  their  oath 
present  that  Joseph  Rayner  Stephens,  late  of 
Hyde,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  dissenting 
teacher,  and  divers,  to  wit  3000,  other  persons 
to  the  jurors  unknown,  unlawfully  and  mali- 
ciously intending  to  disturb  the  public  peace, 
-and  to  endanger  the  persons  and  property  of, 
4uid  to  terrify  and  alarm  a  great  number  of  Her 
Migesty's  quiet  and  peaceable  subjects,  and  to 
raise  and  excite  discontent  in  the  minds  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  with  the  laws  of  this  realm,  and 
to  excite  them  to  tumult  and  disobedience  of  the 
laws,  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  14th  dav  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1838,  with  force 
and  arms,  at  Hyde,  in  the  county  of  Chester  afore- 
said, did  seditiously,  unlawfully,  and  tumultuously 
assemble  and  meet  together,  after  sunset  and 
before  sunrise,  by  torchlight  and  with  firearms, 
staves,  and  other  weapons  of  offence,  and  in  a 
tumultuous  and  disorderly  manner,  and  did  then 
and  there  remain  and  continue  so  assembled  and 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor. 
(6)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

(c)  See  the  Times,  April  29, 1889. 


met  together  for  a  long  space  of  time,  to  wit  for 
the  space  of  six  hours,  and  during  that  time  did 
by  the  discharge  of  firearms  and  the  display  of 
weapons  of  offence,  and  by  other  unlawful 
means,  then  and  there  greatly  disturb  the  public 
peace,  and  terrify,  alarm,  and  disturb  Her 
Majesty's  quiet  and  peaceable  subjects  then  and 
there  passing  and  repassing  and  dwelling  and 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  said  persons 
so  assembled  and  met  together  as  aforesaid,  and 
during  that  time  that  the  said  Joseph  Rayner 
Stephens  did  then  and  there  by  divers  seditions, 
inflanmiatory,  and  unlawful  speeches  and  dis- 
courses, seditiously  and  unlawfully  endeavour  to 
inflame  and  excite  the  said  other  persons  so 
assembled  and  met  together  as  aforesaid  to 
obstruct  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  and 
government  of  this  realm,  and  to  make  insurrec- 
tions, riots,  tumults,  and  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  did  then  and  there  advise,  exhort,  and  per- 
suade the  said  persons  so  assembled  as  afore- 
said to  procure  weapons  of  offence,  and  to  arm 
themselves,  and  to  disturb  the  public  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  this  realm,  in  violation  of  the  laws, 
good  order,  and  government  of  this  realm,  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen, 
her  crown  and  dignity:  "And  the  jorors 
aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  do  further 
present  that  the  said  Joseph  Rayner  Stephens, 
wickedly  and  maliciously  intending  and  en- 
deavouring to  excite  popular  tumult  and  dis- 
obedience of  the  law,  and  to  disturb  the  public 
peace  and  tranquillity,  heretofore,  to  wit  on 
the  said  14th  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
aforesaid,  at  Hyde  aforesaid,  in  the  county 
aforesaid,  with  divers,  to  wit  3000,  other 
persons,  assemble  and  meet  together  after 
sunset,  by  torchlight,  in  a  tumultuous  and  dis- 
orderly manner,  armed  with  firearms  and  other 
weapons  of  offience,  and  did  then  and  there,  with 
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the  said  persons,  whilst  they  were  so  assembled 
and  met  together  by  torchlight  as  aforesaid, 
unlawfully,  wickedly,  and  seditiously  make  a 
greiit  riot,  rout,  disturbance,  tumult,  and  tumul- 
tuous assembly  for  a  long  space  of  time,  to  wit 
for  the  space  of  six  hours,  and  during  that  tin^e 
the  said  Joseph  lUyner  Stephens,  and  the  said 
other  persons,  did  after  sunset  as  aforesaid,  and 
by  torchlight,  by  loud  shouts  and  noises,  and  by 
their  tumultuous  aa«embly,  and  by  the  discharge 
of  firearms  and  the  display  of  weapons  of  offence, 
greatly  disturb  the  pubhc  peace  and  terrify  and 
alarm  Her  Majesty's  peaceable  subjecU  residing 
and  bfiing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  during  the 
time  aforesaid  the  said  Joseph  Kayner  Stephens 
did  then  and  there  unlawfully  and  seditiously 
incite,  instigate,  and  persuade  the  said  other 
persons  then  and  there  assembled  and  being  to 
procure  firearms  and  other  weapons  of  offence, 
and  to  make  tumults  and  unlawfhl  assemblies, 
and  to  resist,  oppose,  and  obstruct  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  disturb  the 
public  peace  and  tranquillity,  against  the  peace 
of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  her  crown  and  dig- 
nity :  And  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath 
aforesaid,  do  further  present  that  the  said  Joseph 
Bayner  Stephens,  wickedly  and  maliciously  in- 
tending and  endeavouring  to  excite  popular 
tumult,  and  to  disturb  the  public  peace  and 
tranquillity,  heretofore,  to  wit  on  the  said  14th 
day  of  November  aforesaid,  at  Hyde  aforesaid, 
in  the  county  aforesaid,  did  then  and  there 
unlawfully  and  seditiously  incite,  instigate,  and 
persuade  divers,  to  wit  8000,  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  then  and  there  tumultuously  and  riot- 
ously assembled  and  being,  to  make  tumults  and 
unlawful  assemblies,  and  to  resist,  oppose,  and 
obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  to  disturb  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity, 
against  the  peace  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen, 
her  crown  and  dignity." 

Opening  Speech  poe  the  Okown. 

The  Attorney  Oenercd:  My  Lord,  gentle- 
men of  the  jnry,  I  have  the  honour  to 
attend  yon  as  connsel  to  conduct  this  pro- 
secntion  against  the  defendant  Joseph 
Ba/yner  StephensXa)  A  bill  of  indictment 
has  been  fonnd  against  him  by  a  grand 
jnry  of  the  county  of  Chester.  You  are 
now  to  determine  whether  he  is  jfuilty,  or 
not  guilty,  of  the  offence  laid  to  his  charge. 
Gentlemen,  it  humbly  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  indispensably  necessary,  nnder  circum- 
stances such  as  will  be  detailed  to  you  in 
evidence,  that  the  law  should  be  yindi- 
oated,  and  that  such  offences  should  be 
suppressed  and  punished.  The  indict- 
ment, as  you  heard  it  opened  hj  mv  learned 
friend  lor.  WeUhyy  chiEurges  Stephens  with 
a  misdemeanor,  in  attending  an  unlaw- 
ful assembly,  and  in  inciting  those  who 

(a)  See  as  to  the  defendant,  *'  Life  of  Joseph 
Rayner  Stephens,  preacher  and  political  orator, 
by  George  Jacob  Holyoake,"  and  Place  MSS. 
27,  820,  f.  219,267. 


were  present  to  disobedience  of  the  law. 
This  prosecution  in  no  degree  trenches 
upon  tair  inquiry,  which,  I  hope,  will  ever 
remain  in  this  land  of  liberty.  It  in  no 
degree  interferes  with  the  right  of  the 
subjects  of  this  free  country  to  meet  in  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  manner  to  consider 
any  grievance  that  they  may  think  they 
labour  under,  and  apply  by  constitutional 
means  to  have  these  grievances  redressed. 
Gentlemen,  there  may  be  the  freest  in- 
quiry, there  maybe  the  most  ample  means 
of  obtaining  redress  of  grievances  without 
any  violation  of  the  law.  Neither  in  this 
nor  in  any  civilised  country  can  it  be  en- 
dured that  meetinffs  should  be  held  where 
the  law  is  set  at  defiance,  and  where  lan- 
guage is  used  that  necessarily  and  in- 
evitably leads  to  a  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace.  Gtentlemen,  the  defendant 
IS  charged  with  having  attended  an  un- 
lawful meeting  and  having  taken  a  part 
therein ;  and,  nnder  the  correction  of  his 
Lordship  (whose  direction  in  point  of  law 
you  will  by-and-by  receive),  I  would  state, 
from  what  I  conceive  to  be  undoubted 
authority,  what  is  the  law  on  that  subject. 
[The  Attorney- General  cited  the  definition 
of  an  unlawful  assembly  by  Serjeant 
Hawkineia)  and  by  Bayley,  J.,  in  directing 
the  jury  in  B.  v.  Hunt  and  others.i]b)l 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  is  the  law,  and  as  little  doubt  that 
that  is  what  the  law  ought  to  be.  It  is 
impossible  to  tolerate  meetings  of  vast 
boaies  of  people,  attended  with  such  oir- 
cumstances  as  will  endanger  the  public 
peace,  and  will  cause  terror  and  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  peaceably  dis- 
posed. You  can  never  tell  what  will  be 
the  result  of  such  an  assembly.  It  is 
wholly  unnecessary ;  for  people  can  meet, 
can  deliberate,  and  can  petition  the  Crown 
or  either  House  of  Parliament,  without  any 
such  circumstances  of  alarm  and  without 
any  danger  of  a  violation  of  the  law.  It 
will  be  for  you,  therefore,  gentlemen, 
under  the  direction  of  his  LoroHhip,  npon 
the  facts  that  I  will  shortly  state  to  vou» 
to  say  whether  this  assembly,  of  which 
you  will  have  an  account  from  the  wit- 
nesses, was  an  nnlawftd  assembly ;  whether 
Stephens,  the  defendant,  took  an  active 
part  in  that  assembly ;  and  whether  he  did 
not  upon  that  occasion  use  language  to 
the  multitude  which  amounts  of  itself  to 
a  misdemeanor,  and  one  of  a  very  agg[ra- 
vated  nature.  Gentlemen,  this  meeting 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  No- 
vember last,  after  dark.  There  was  a 
vast  assemblage  of  people  from  different 
parts  of  that  portion  of  the  county  of 
Cheshire   and   tbe   adjoining   counly  of 

(a)  1  Hawk.  P.O.  c.  28.  s.  9. 
(6)  I  St  Tr.  N.S.  434. 
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Lancadliire,  Ashtor,  Stalybridge,  Dukin- 
f  eld,  and  other  qnarters.  They  assem- 
bled In  great  numbers  after  dark — I  think, 
seven  or  eight  o'clock— at  a  place  called 
the  Cotton  Tree,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Hyde,  which  is  a  great  maunfao- 
tnring  Tillage  in  the  coun^.  There  were 
assembled,  I  believe,  about  5,000  persons, 
almost  all  strangers  to  the  town  of  Hyde. 
"They  had  with  them  firearms  and  banners 
with  inscriptions  of  a  most  inflammatory 
and  culpable  nature.  Among  the  banners 
with  inscriptions  there  were  the  follow- 
ing :  **  Tyrants,  believe  and  tremble," 
*'Eiberty  or  Death,"  "Ashton  demands 
universal  suffrage  or  universal  ven- 
geance," "  For  children  and  wife  we 
will  war  to  the  knife,"  ''He  that  hath 
no  sword  let  him  sell  his  garment  and 
buy  one."  There  were  some  transparen- 
cies with  inscriptions ;  and  on  one  of 
these  there  was  the  word  '  *  Blood,"  They 
marched  in  procession,  six,  or  seven,  or 
eight  abreast.  There  were  loud  shouts, 
and  they  discharged  firearms  from  time 
to  time.  Having  met  at  the  Cotton  Tree, 
they  came  in  procession  to  a  place  called 
Flowery  Fiela,  and  then  through  the  town 
of  Hyde  to  a  place  near  the  centre  of  the 
town  by  the  turnpike  road,  where  hust- 
ings were  erected.  3?hore  they  assembled, 
and  the  speaking  began.  There  being  from 
time  to  time  shouts  and  discharges  of  fire- 
arms, as  you  may  imagine,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Hyde  were  very  much  alarmed 
at  these  proceedings,  and  knew  not  what 
might  happen  before  morning  dawn.  The 
leader  of  the  people  on  that  occasion  was 
St^hem,  the  defendant. 

I  abstain  most  scrupulously  from  any 
allusion  to  the  conduct  of  that  gentle- 
man, except  upon  this  particular  occasion, 
for  which  he  is  now  called  apon  to  answer 
in  a  court  of  justice ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to 
detail  to  you  his  conduct  and  his  language 
at  that  time.  He  mounted  the  hustings 
and  addressed  the  assembled  multitude  ; 
they  applauded  the  sentiments  which  he 
expressed ;  and  with  their  applause  he 
continued  to  address  them  in  the  same 
strain.  Amongst  other  things  he  told 
them  that  he  had  good  news  for  them; 
that  he  had  been  m  the  barracks,  and 
that  the  soldiers  would  not  act  against 
them.  He  said  that  there  were  several 
clubs  that  had  bought  arms  with  their 
burying  funds,  and  that  the  funds  set 
apart  by  these  clubs  for  the  purpose  of 
the  decent  interment  of  their  members 
were  diverted  from  that  purpose  and 
appropriated  to  the  buying  of  arms.  He 
asked  them  if  they  were  armed.  By  way 
of  answer  there  was  a  discharge  of  fire- 
arms. He  then  said,  "I  see  you  are 
ready,"  and  he  wished  them  **  Good 
night."    The  assembly  such  as  I   have 


described  it  to  you  continued  till  nearly 
midnight.  They  then  took  thoir  depar- 
ture. There  were  several  bands  of  music  ; 
there  were  a  number  of  torches ;  and  at 
midnight  the  torches  were  seen  blazing 
through  the  streets  of  Hyde  and  on  the 
roads  leading  into  the  country,  and  at 
last  the  distant  music  died  away  upon  the 
ear.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  this  case  should 
be  made  out  before  you,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive there  can  be  no'  doubt  of  the  guilt 
of  the  defendant.  There  was  unquestion- 
ably an  unlawful  assembly ;  it  enoangered 
the  public  peace ;  it  conveyed  terror  and 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hyde.  £There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  defendant  used  language  calculated 
to  excite  the  people  to  acts  of  violence.] 
He  asks  them  if  thev  are  ready.  Ready 
for  what,  gentlemen  r  Ready  for  tumult, 
for  confusion,  and,  I  am  afraid,  for  blood- 
shed. Gentlemen,  I  will  not  refer  to  the 
melancholy  events  that  have  happened 
since  that  speech  was  delivered;  but  I 
ask  you,  as  reasonable  and  intelligent  men, 
whether  such  a  meeting  and  such  a  speech 
have  not  the  necessary  and  almost  inevit- 
able tendency  to  bring  about  a  violation 
of  the  law — ^to  incite  such  deluded  per- 
sons as  mav  be  present  to  do  afterwards 
acts  for  which  their  lives  may  become 
forfeit  to  the  laws  of  their  country.  I 
understand  that  Stephens  is  to  defend 
himself;  an  undoubted  right  which  he 
enjoys.  I  understand  that  he  possesses 
considerable  talents,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  be  exerted  in  trying  to  vindicate 
himself  against  the  charge  brought  against 
him.  You  will,  no  doubt,  listen  with 
candour,  with  patience  and  attention,  to 
everything  he  may  urge  in  his  defence  ; 
but  unless  he  can  call  witnesses  to  con- 
tradict the  facts  which  I  shall  lay  before 
you,  all  his  eloquence  and  ingenuity  must 
be  in  vain,  and  it  will  bo  your  duty  to 
find  a  verdict  against  him. 

Stephens  said  he  should  ask  the  wit- 
nesses to  go  out  of  Court. (a) 

They  were  accordingly  directed  to  go 
into  the  gtand  jury  room. 

Evidence  yob.  the  Caowir. 

William  Manley,  a  police  officer  of  Dukin- 
field  in  Cheshire. — Examined  by  Sill. 

I  was  at  Dukinfield  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember 1838.  On  the  evening  of  that  day 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  assem- 
blage of  a  very  great  body  of  persons  who 
were  walking  in  procession  six  abreast. 
It  was  about  half-past  seven  in  the  even- 
ing.   The  people  had  lighted  torches,  and 

(a)  See  13  St.  Tr.  848,  494;  17  St.  Tr.  1015; 
Roscoe*8  Criminal  Evidence  (1 1th  ed.),  188. 
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they  had  also  pots  of  fire,  and  carried  I 
banners.  The  procession  came  from  Ash- 
ton,  one  part  of  them,  and  the  other  part  I 
from  Staly bridge.  Thej  were  proceecting  : 
towards  Hyde.  I  heard  the  report  of  | 
pistols  or  guns,  and  counted  tlie  reports  | 
of  eleven.  I  followed  them  for  two  miles 
and  a  half,  and  left  them  at  a  place  called 
Flowery  Field,  on  the  verge  of  Hyde.  I 
called  npon  George  MiUer,  a  constable,  as 
I  apprehended  that  a  breach  of  the  peace 
woald  be  committed.  I  knew  a  place 
called  the  Cotton  Tree  between  Dnkin- 
field  and  Hvde,  to  which  place  a  procession 
went;  ana  there  they  joined  abont  500 
persons  assembled.  The  first  procession 
might  be  composed  of  400  persons.  300 
came  from  Newton  towards  the  Cotton 
Tree.  They  had  torches,  banners,  and 
pots  containing  fire.  The  assembly 
stayed  at  the  Cotton  Tree  for  abont  half 
an  hour,  when  all  the  people  proceeded 
towards  Hyde,  six  abreast.  They  went 
quietly  along,  with  the  exception  of  the 
occasional  firing  of  pistols.  I  followed 
them  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the 
road  to  Hyde,  when  I  left  them.  The 
assembly  seemed  to  be  composed  of  about 
800.  The  Flowery  Field  is  betvreen 
Dukinfield  and  Hyde ;  and  I  left  them 
there  because  it  was  the  verge  of  my  dis- 
trict as  a  constable. 

Cross-examined  by  Stephens. 

I  am  a  police  officer  for  the  township  of 
Dukinfiela.  I  am  appointed  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, not  by  the  ratepayers.  I  am 
not  aware  that  my  bad  conduct  has  been 
brought  before  the  select  vestry.  I  was 
never  brought  before  the  magistrates  for 
mipconduct.  I  have  been  brought  before 
them,  but  only  for  an  assault.  I  do  not 
consider  that  to  be  misconduct.  The 
magistrates  considered  it  misconduct,  and 
I  was  fined  by  them.  I  was  police  officer 
at  that  time.  I  do  not  know  that  you 
{Stephens)  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
my  misconduct  before  the  magistrates.  I 
did  not  see  the  arms  when  the  people 
were  firing.  I  only  watched  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  meeting.  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  communicate  v^ith  the  magis- 
trates on  the  subject.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  case  was  ever  brought  before 
the  magistrates  at  that  time. (a)  I  was  sub- 
sequently called  on  by  the  magistrates  to 
giye  evidence  in  this  case.  I  conceive  the 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  you 
m  this  case  a  few  days  after  the  meeting. 
I  never  heard  that  you  were  called  before 
the  magistrates  in  this  case.  A  deposition 
was  taken  at  that  time,  and  that  deposition 
is  the  same  as  I  have  given  to  this  Court. 
There  was  no  breach  of  the  peace  at  the 

(a)  See  below,  p.  1205fi. 


time,  and  I  saw  no  breach  of  the  peace 
that  night. 

George  Ifittcr.— Examined  by  Temple. 

On  the  14th  of  November  last  the  wit- 
ness Manley  naade  an  application  to  me 
as  a  special  constable,  and  1  went  to  the 
"  Snipe  "  tavern,  in  Dukinfield,  and  saw  a 
large  mob  and  persons  with  banners,  and 
a  band  of  music.  They  were  in  the  public 
road  and  passed  me.  The  procession  might 
be  twenty  minutes  in  passing  where  I 
stood.  I  subsequently  went  to  the  Cottou 
Tree,  and  heard  the  report  of  pistols.    A. 

Eistol  was  fired  near  me,  and  I  heard  a 
mgh.  llie  flash  singed  one  of  my 
whiskers,  and  then  there  was  a  louder 
laugh.  The  shots  were  continued  from 
time  to  time. 

Cross-examined  by  Stephens. 

1  haye  heard  you  speak.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  heard  you  say  that  any 
person  should  go  and  do  a  wrong  act.  I 
was  not  alarmed  at  this  meeting.  I  sent 
no  persons  for  them  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings after  I  left. 

Be-examined  by  the  Attorney  General, 
I  heard  the  defendant  on  one  occasion 
speaking  of  the  new  Poor  Law  Bill,  and 
talk  of  union  worl&ouses   having  been 
burned  in  Wales. 

William  Tinkler,  surgeon,  of  Hyde. — 
Examined  by  Jervis. 

I  was  at  my  house  on  the  14th  of 
Noyember  last,  and  saw  a  number  of  per- 
sons near  my  house.  They  were  going  on 
the  way  to  Newton,  leading  to  the  Cotton 
Tree.  There  were  about  one  thousand 
persons  three  or  four  abreast,  with  bands 
of  music  and  banners.  An  inscription  on 
one  of  the  banners  was,  **For  children 
and  wife  we  will  war  to  the  knife." 
After  this  I  saw  another  procession  com- 
ing from  the  direction  of  Lane  End,  by 
Mr.  Howard's  house,  saw  them  pass 
Clarendon  Place,  in  the  direction  where 
a  meeting  was  to  be  held,  and  I  should 
consider  there  was  an  assemblage  of  five 
thousand  persons.  There  were  three  bands 
of  music,  banners,  ti-ansparencies,  and 
torches.  I  observed  several  red  caps 
carried  upon  poles.  This  procession  was 
six  abreast,  and  the  sides  of  the  road  were 
filled.  I  knew  very  few  of  the  people  in 
the  procession.  They  seemed  to  be 
strangers.  I  could  not  see  the  end  of  the 
procession  from  where  I  stood.  During 
the  progress  of  the  procession  I  beard  the 
report  of  arms  at  difi*erent  intervals.  On 
one  of  the  banners  was  inscribed  the  words, 
*'  He  that  hath  no  sword  let  him  sell  his 
garment  and  buy  one."  On  another  was, 
"  Ashton  demands  uniyersal  suffrage  or 
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universal  vengeance . ' '  Another  was,  *  *  Be  - 
member  the  bloody  deeds  of  Peterloo." 
**  Liberty  "  was  inscribed  on  the  red  caps. 
Another  banner  was  inscribed  **  Tyrants, 
believe    and    tremble."      There    was    a 
hustings  erected  on  a  large   open  space, 
and  a  number  of   persons  were    on    it. 
Stephem  was    there,   and    addressed  the 
meeting.    He  opened  his  address  to  the 
people  in  these  words :  **  Banner  knights, 
artijlerymen,  sharpshooters,  and  my  Tittle 
powder  monkeys,  I  have  good  news  for 
you.     I  have  attended  several  meetings 
this  day,  and  the  people  are  all  of  your 
mind    and    determined    to    have    their 
rights."    He  said  he  had  been  to  Bolton 
and  other   places  where  the  authorities 
and  others  had  waited  on  the  military, 
and  the  magistrates  had  requested  the 
assistance  of  the  military  on  the  occasion 
of  a  public  meeting,  and  the  officers  had 
answered  that,  if  the  civil  power  were  not 
sufficient,  he  must  then  call  upon  him, 
and  he  would  then  be  ready  to  call  on 
the  military;    but    he  {Stephens)    had   a 
friend  in  the  barracks  who  had  assured 
him  that  if  the  soldiers  had  been  called 
out  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  would 
have  acted.      There    were    many  shouts 
from  the    populace  during  the  address. 
He    (StepTims)    then    recommended    the 
people  to  arm,  and  said  that  various  clubs 
were  doing  so;  and  the  Foresters'  Club 
was  one    that    was    particularly  named. 
This  club  were  applying  their  funds  on 
the  purchase  of  arms.    Upon  this  a  man 
shouted,  **  Aye!  that's  the  thing;   I  put 
it    forward    at    our    last    club    night." 
Stephens  proceeded,  and  asked  the  meet- 
ing   if    they    were   ready,    and  if  they 
were  armed  P    This  wa^  answered  by  two 
or  three   shots    in    the  meeting ;    when 
Stephens  said,  "  Is  that  all  P  "  and  this  re- 
mark was  followed  by  a  greater  number  of 
shots  ;  when  he  said,  **  I  see  it  is  all  right, 
and  I  wish  you  good  night."    When  other 
persons    were    speaking,    I   heard    shots 
nred.    I  think  the  meeting  was  calculated 
to  create  alarm.     I  stayed  till  eleven  or 
twelve   at  night,    and  letlb  the  meeting 
there. 

Cross-examined  by  Stephens. 

There  were  placards  announcing  the 
meeting.  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
placards  said  the  meeting  was  convened 
by  your  authority.  There  was  a  chair- 
man, but  you  were  not  the  chairman.  I 
heard  you  begin  your  speech  and  heard 
you  conclude.  I  am  a  surgeon  under  the 
Factory  Regulation  Act.(a)     [  have  known 


(a)  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  103.  repealed  and  super- 
seded by  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878, 
41  &  42  Vict.  c.  16. 


von  seven  or  eight  years.     I  have  often 
heard  you  preach  ;  once  within  doors  and 
often  out     I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have    heard  ^^ou  speak  against  the  mo- 
narchy, or  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
I    do    not  remember  whether  you  have 
spoken  in  praise  of  them.     I  believe  that 
1  have  heard  you  spe-j^k  in  language  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  people  to  violence 
and  blood.    I  had  heard  you  say  that  the 
title  or  right  of  the  people  to  Mr.  Howard's 
mill  was  written  in  letters  of  blood  on 
overy  brick  or   stooe  of  that  factory.    I 
have  also  heard  you  advise  them  to  get 
a  large  carving  knife,  which  would  do 
very  well  either  to  cut  a  rasher  of  bacon 
or  run  the  man  through  who  opposed  them, 
and  that  you  knew  what  old  women  liked, 
what  Englishmen  liked — in  the  one  in- 
stance ic  was  rum,  in  the   other  it  was 
beer;   and  in  Mr.    Howa/rd's  cellar  they 
would  Gnd  them .  If  there  was  not  sufficient 
in  the  cellar,  they  could  go  to  Brereton, 
to  his  private  wine.     I  have  given  certain 
parts  of  yonr  speech,  but  I  cannot  give 
the  remainder.    I  did  not  take  any  notes 
whatever  of  any  of  the  meetings  at  which 
I  have  heard  you  speak.    It  is  about  two 
months  since  I  first  gave  these  words  to 
the    magib  crates.       I    was     alarmed    at 
the    meeting,   but    I    stayed    late    from 
curiosity.    I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
give  information  to  the  magistrates,  as  it 
was  not    then  a    subject  of  masisterial 
interference.      I    thought    for   the    first 
time  it    was     two  months   ago.     I  will 
not  swear  you    said    you    had    been   in 
Bolton  that  day.    Frorii  November  to  June 
I  carried    in  my   mind  all  that  I  have 
stated. 

Here  Stephens  road  the  following  sen* 
tence  to  the  witness  : — 

"  But  if  blo(»d  had  beeo  shed,  blood  should 
not  be  wanting  to  bring  ic  back  again.  Sooner 
than  sit  down  with  this  Bill  ibey  would  light  up 
tbe  tocsin  of  anarchy ;  .  .  and  they  were  not 
there  to  reason  or  to  argue,  or  to  amplify  on  the 
question,  but  ihey  were  determined  not  to  have 
the  bill,  either  whole  or  in  part,  either  in  prin- 
ciple or  practice,  either  in  its  head  or  in  its  tail. 
They  would  neither  have  the  sting  in  its  tongue 
nor  the  teeth  in  its  jaws,  but  they  would  plunge 
a  sword  into  the  entrails,  and  dig  a  pit  as  deep 
as  hell,  and  out  of  the  Whig  filth,  and  rotten- 
ness, and  detestable  and  damnable  doctrines  and 
practices,  they  would  tumble  it  all  into  the  pit." 

Stephens:  Now,  sir,  that  is  a  sentence 
from  a  speech  attributed  to  me  by  Lord 
Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lordfl.(a)  By 
way  of  judging  of  your  accuracy,  repeat 
that  sentence  P — I  cannot  do  it.  It  would 
be  folly  to  attempt  it. 

Give  me  the  substance  ? — I  cannot. 

(a)  Hansard.  Pari.  Deb.  drd  series,  41,  1048. 
March  20,  1838. 
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Be-examined  by  the  Attorney  General. 

It  is  about  100  yards  from  mv  house 
where  the  meetings  have  generally  been 
held.  Hr.  Hotoard'e  mill  is  300  or  400 
yards  from  the  place  of  meeting.  Ste- 
vhene  resides  at  Dukinfield,  two  miles 
Ifrom  Hyde,  and  was  often  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  Hyde  to  address  the  people. 
Mr.  Howard  resides  with  his  family  at 
Brereton,  twenty-five  miles  from  Hyae. 

Joshua  Pickfordf(a)  a  cotton  manufacturer 
residing  at  Hyde.— Examined  by  Wehhy. 

A  little  after  nine  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
14th  Noyember  1838  I  went  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  saw  a  platform  with  persons 
on  it.  The  people  were  surrounding  the 
the  platform  with  banners  in  a  half  circle. 
Bound  the  hustings  there  might  be  from 
3,000  to  4,000  persons.  1  could  only  see 
one  banner,  on  which  was  the  word 
**  blood,"  but  I  could  not  read  the  rest  of 
the  words.  I  heard  Stephens  address  the 
meeting.  He  said  he  had  attended  meet- 
ings at  Wigan  and  Leigh  the  day  before, 
and  that  the  people  of  those  places  sym- 
pathised with  the  meeting  and  would  go 
with  them.  He  also  said  the  soldiers  had 
been  ordered  to  hold  themselyes  in  readi- 
ness, but  that  they  (the  people)  need  not 
be  ttfraid  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  would 
not  assail  them.  Something  he  said  of 
the  ofiScers,  but  1  could  not  catch  the  sen- 
tence. He  said  the  time  was  gone  by  for 
petitioning,  and  now,  as  I  understood  him, 
wafi  the  time  for  acting.  He  then  said 
he  had  been  advising  the  people  of  Wigan 
and  Lei^h  to  arm,  and  that  ns  there  should 
be  no  mistake  there  that  night  he  would 
advise  them  (the  meeting)  to  arm.  He 
then  called  upon  those  who  would  arm  to 

(fl)  Joshua  Pickford  wrote,  April  25,  183d, 
to  the  Home  Secretary:  **  1  have,  along  with 
others,  been  summoned  and  subpoenaed  to  give 
evidence,  at  the  Chester  Assizes,  against  Joseph 
Bayner  Stephens;  in  consequence  of  which, 
both  my  life  and  property,  and  the  property  of 
my  esteemed  partner,  have  been,  and  are  still, 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  Chartists 
and  their  credulous  adherents.  .  .  We  have 
a  population  of  upwards  of  12,000  persons  in 
the  townships  of  Hyde,  Newton,  and  Godley, 
all  of  which  are  contiguous  to  each  other ;  nine 
tenths  of  whose  working  population  are  Ste- 
phenites  or  Chartists,  the  whole  of  which  are 
armed ;  a  great  many  of  whom  are  very  des- 
perate characters.  We  have  one  constable  un- 
der the  Cheshire  Constabulary  Act,  three  or 
four  leet  constables,  and  from  300  to  400  special 
constables.  We  have  no  soldiers  nearer  than 
Manchester.  ,  .  The  above  fact»,  along  vrith 
many  more  that  might  be  stated,  have  induced 
me  to  request  that  your  Lordship  will  not  call 
upon  me  to  give  any  more  evidence  against 
Joseph  Rayner  Stephens." — Home  Office,  Do- 
mestic Disturbances,  1839, 14. 


put  up  their  hands  with  him.  He  held 
up  his  hands,  and  some  hundreds  of  hands 
were  held  up.  There  was  a  general  shout 
at  the  time,  and  some  pistols  were  fired. 
I  did  not  see  the  arms.  I  left  the  meeting 
at  half-past  ten.  I  went  out  from  my 
house  several  times  irom  eleven  till  one, 
and  saw  the  meeting  dispersing.  Ste^ 
phens  in  his  address  recommended  them 
to  ^et  guns,  pistols,  pikes,  or  any  weapons 
which  would  tell  a  sharper  tale  than  their 
tongues.  The  meeting  appeared  to  me  to 
be  of  a  character  to  alarm  the  neighbour- 
hood. As  an  individual  I  did  not  feel 
alarmed,  but  my  wife  and  children  were 
very  much  alarmed,  and  my  wife  stayed 
up  until  the  meeting  dispersed.  A  great 
many  of  the  crowd  were  strangers. 

Cross-examined  by  Stephens. 

I  have  been  a  cotton  manufacturer  two 
years.  I  was  previously  a  manager  for  Mr. 
Howard,  It  is  the  concern  in  which  I  am 
now  a  partner.  I  have  known  you  five  or 
six  years,  and  have  become  acquainted 
with  you  by  seeing  you  in  Hyde.  You 
were  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Howa/rd,  and  a  frequent  guest  at  his 
house,  and  I  knew  you  when  you  went 
there.  You  frequently  preached  in  Hyde, 
and  I  have  heard  that  you  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  factory  question,  and  that 
you  have  had  occasion  to  speak  against 
me.  There  may  have  been  complaints 
against  our  factory ;  but  only  by  hearsay 
you  made  those  complaints.  I  was  pre- 
sent daring  the  whole  time  of  your  speech, 
and  what  I  have  stated  was  the  matter 
which  struck  me  the  most.  I  took  no 
notes.  About  a  month  after  the  meeting 
I  was  called  on  to  give  evidence. 

Charles  Howard,  a  manufacturer  of  Hyde. 
— Examined  by  the  Attorney  General, 

I  employ  600  to  650  hands  in  my  factory, 
which  is  situated  in  Hyde  Lane,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  place  of  meeting.  My 
attention  was  attracted  that  night  by  a 
large  concourse  of  persons  in  the  streets, 
who  formed  in  procession.  The  middle  of 
the  street  and  the  footpaths  were  quite 
crowded.  From  10,000  to  15,000  people 
might  have  passed  my  house.  At  uie 
place  where  tne  hustings  were  erected  I 
read  some  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  ban- 
ners carried  by  the  people.  One  was  in- 
scribed "  Tyrants,  believe  and  tremble." 
The  other  was  *•  Liberty  or  Death."  The 
other  was  *  *  TTniversal  suffraee  and  vote  by 
ballot."  I  saw  a  great  number  of  torches 
and  heard  firearms  discharged.  Ste* 
phens  was  on  the  platform,  and  I  heard 
him  call  the  boys  around  him,  who  are 
pieoers,  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years 
old,  and  tell  them  how  the  boys  at  Staly- 
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bridge  had  formed  companies  and  pro- 
cured fire-arms.  He  said  they  had  sub- 
scribed their  pennies  and  their  twopences, 
and  each  hftd  fire-arms  given  him  as  far 
as  the  money  would  purchase.  He  also 
alluded  to  the  Foresters  having  subscribed 
their  burial  and  sick  funds  to  purchase 
fire-arms.  He  asked  them  whether  thev 
were  ready,  when  one  pistol  was  fired. 
Stephens  replied  that  one  pistol  was  poor 
readiness,  on  which  many  pistols  were 
fired  in  all  directions.  G-reat  cheering 
followed  the  firing.  During  the  speech 
there  were  many  cheers  which  prevented 
me  hearing  most  of  the  speech.  I  was 
alarmed  at  the  meeting,  and  I  was  afraid 
that  the  sparks  from  the  torches  would 
set  fire  to  my  bam. 

Gross-examined  by  Stephene, 

When  I  left  the  meeting  you  had  been 
speaking  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes.  I  understood  the  subject  to  be 
your  requesting  the  boys  to  procure  fire- 
arms. I  was  afraid  that  the  sparks  of  the 
torches  might  get  among  the  hay  in  the 
bam.  I  have  been  in  the  cotton  trade  all 
my  life.  The  piecers  in  my  mill  are  all 
thirteen  years  of  age  or  upwards.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  made  any 
complaints  about,  my  mill.  I  do  not  know 
that  you  made  complaint  of  my  conduct  to 
a  person  named  Ray  from  Sutiblk.  I  had 
previously  heard  the  discharge  of  odd 
fire-arms  before  the  volley  of  thirty. 

{Edward  Hibberd,  a  manufacturer  at 
Hyde,  stated  that  he  heard  Stephens  ad- 
dress the  meeting  and  ask  the  people  if 
they  were  prepared.  The  meeting  an- 
swered that  they  Were.  Stephens  said, 
"  Show  me,  then,  and  let  me  see."  A 
discharge  of  thirty  or  forty  fire-arms  fol- 
lowed. Witness  nad  had  some  drink  and 
was  a  little  **  elevated,"  but  was  sober.] 

The  Defence. 

Stephens :  May  it  please  your  Lordship 
and  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  This  day 
has  not  overtaken  me  unawares,  nor  has 
it  found  me  unprepared.  I  have  long  since 
foreseen  its  coming;  I  welcome  it  now 
that  it  has  come.  I  have  often  told  the 
poor,  my  Lord,  on  whose  behalf  rather 
than  my  own  I  am  here  to  plead,  and  in 
whose  stead  I  am  willing  to  sufier,  though 
I  have  done  nothing  worthy  of  bonds, 
that  the  faithfal  and  fearless  advocacy  of 
their  righteous  cause  would  eventually 
lead  to  scenes  like  this.  My  Lord,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise ;  for  that  new  species  of 
tyranny  which,  in  the  name  and  under 
the  forms  of  law,  has  of  late  years  en- 
deavoured to  overturn  the  liberties  of  this 
country,  could  only  hope  for  establish- 
ment  and  permanency  oy  crushing  and 


overthrowing  all  those,  however  humble, 
who  had  the  heart  and  the  hardihood  to 
oppose  it.  This,  my  Lord,  is  of  the  very 
nature  of  tyranny.  It  begins  by  first  of 
all  taking  the  weaker  and  the  more  de- 
fenceless. It  draws  off  the  eye  and  lulls 
to  sleep  the  suspicions  of  those  who  would 
oppose  it  in  the  first  instance,  either  by 
the  promise  of  some  immediate  advan- 
tage, or  by  holding  out  hopes  of  greater 
security  and  benefit  to  themselves.  But 
stealthily  and  insidiously  as  it  begins,  it 
muHt>  my  lord,  go  on,  taking  us  one  by 
one,  until  one  by  one  we  have  become 
enclosed  within  its  net,  and  lie  prostrate 
at  its  mercy.  You,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
as  well  as  myself,  are  an  example  in  proof 
of  this.  You  may  well  ask  yourselves, 
you  may  well  inquire  one  of  another,  why 
and  for  what  purpose  it  is  that  you  have 
been  placed  in  that  box  P 

I  need  not  remind  gentlemen  of  your 
station  and  intelligence  of  the  origin  and 
professed  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
the  special  jury  system,  to  convince  you 
that  your  presence  here  is  only  intended 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  to  fill  up 
those  blank  forms  of  the  law  without 
whicli  the  hunted  quarry  could  not  yet  in 
England  be  handed  over  to  the  merciless 
grasp  of  the  pursuer.  It  is  but  of  yester- 
day that  special  juries  were  known  at  all 
in  this  country — ^not  longer  since  than  the 
reign  of  Oeorge  2. (a)  The  cause  assigned 
for  this  innovation  upon  our  ancient 
institution  was,  that  there  might  arise,  in 
the  complicated  and  intricate  nature  of 
commercial  transactions,  questions  which 
men  moving  in  the  ordinary  spheres  of 
life  would  not  be  capable  thoroughly  to 
understand,  and  rightly  to  adjudicate 
upon.  Here,  my  Lord,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say — such  is  my  veneration  for  all  the 
institutions  of  my  native  land — that  it 
would  have  been  much  better,  in  that 
case,  instead  of  laying  aside  the  old 
usages  and  practices  which  have  been  the 
palladium  of  our  liberties,  to  have  re- 
quired that  gentlemen  engaged  in  com- 
merce should  so  have  simplified  their 
transactions  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
range  of  the  understandings  of  the  com- 
monalty of  this  country,  rather  than  have 
introduced  any  change  in  the  forms  of 
our  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  as  ' 
we  find  now  has  been  the  case.  But, 
gentlemen,  allowing  that  these  innova- 
tions, which  I  am  bold  enough  to  call 
corruptions  in  the  institutions  of  our 
country,  were  just  and  rea«onable  for  the 
purpose  professed  at  the  time,  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  this   is  not  a  case 

(a)  See  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  910ii ;  Benthatn,  On 
Packing  Special  Juries  (Works  by  Bowring, 
1843),  5,  61. 
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which  coIIb  for  such  an  extraordinary  de- 
parture from  the  ordinary  UBages  in  onr 
conrts  of  instice.  If  this  were  a  Bimple 
case,  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral  wishes  yon. 
to  believe  it  to  be,  of  attending  that  meet- 
ing, 80  clearly  unlawful  that  he  needed 
not  to  say  five  words  on  the  subject;  if 
this  were  a  case  so  simple,  and  the  mere 
fact  of  the  meeting  Laving  been  so  con- 
vened and  held,  the  mere  fjust  of  my 
having  attended  that  meeting  and  said 
certain  words,  was  all  that  was  requisite 
to  be  proved,  then  I  auk  you  what  reason- 
able pretext  is  there  for  yoar  being  pre- 
sent in  chat  box  upon  this  occasion  P 
There  must  be  something  behind  the 
scenes — there  must  be  something  which 
remains  untold,  something  which  the 
learned  and  honourable  Attorney  Oenerdl 
has  designedly  left  undisclosed.  It  will 
be  my  duty  to  withdraw  the  curtain  from 
that  which  at  present  is  legally  hidden 
from  your  eyes.  I  know  not  in  what 
manner  special  juries  are  got  together ; 
you  do  not  know  in  what  manner  special 
juries  are  got  together.  The  Attorney 
General  may  know.  Suffice  it  for  me  to 
Bc^  that  I  have  not  objected  to  yon. 
When  the  list  of  forty-eight  was  sent 
down  to  me — who  was  struck  off  I  cannot 
tell— I  made  no  objection  against  that 
list.  I  have  not  struck  off  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  that  number  of  forty-eight,  nor 
do  I  object  to  any  gentleman  now  present, 
notwithstanding  m\  the  reports,  all  the 
rumours,  all  the  more  than  credible  re- 
ports, I  have  heard  on  this  subject. 

My  Lord,  I  have  been  advised,  I  have 
been  urged,  to  apply  to  your  Lordship  for 
a  postponement  of  this  trial,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  most  excited  state,  not  only 
of  the  public  mind  in  general,  but  of  the 
public  mind  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chester 
at  this  moment  (a)  It  is  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety, it  is  upon  your  walls,  it  is  within 
every  man's  knowledge,  that  a  letter  has 
been  written  by  the  attorneys  conducting 
this  prosecution,  instructing  the  mayor 
and  authorities  of  this  ancient  and  really 
peaceable  city,  that  a  rescue  is  to  lie 
attempted  ;  that  mobs,  multitudes,  armed 
assemolages  of  men,  are  upon  their  march 
to  the  city  of  Chester,  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  voluntary  defendants,  or  involun- 
tary prisoners,  out  of  the  hands  of  justice, 
even  in  the  presence  of  an  English  judge. 
Mv  Lord,  I  ask  whether  this  is  fair.  I 
ask  whether  in  any  other  place  than  in  an 
English  court  of  justice,  whether  under 
any  other  presidency  than  that  of  a  con- 
stitutional judge  and  before  any  other 
array  than  that  of  an  honest  English  jury 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  defendant, 
situated  as  I  am,  to  have  a  fair  and  im- 


(o)  See  above.  Rex  v.  Furaey,  p.  548a. 


partial  trial?  Why,  my  Lord,  when  I 
came  into  the  town  I  came  unbound,  and 
I  came  without  any  legal  fetters,  pains, 
penalties,  or  disabilities  upon  me  !  I  have 
three  indictments  (a)  hanging  over  my 
hoad,  to  one  of  which  I  am  called  this  day 
to  speak  ;  each  of  the^e  indictments,  if  its 
allegation  be  substantiated,  renders  mo 
liable  to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for 
life,  and  I  may  be  otherwise  imprisoned, 
and  otherwise  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine, 
whioh  would  reader  the  extent  of  that 
imprisonment  to  the  term  of  my  natural 
]  ife ;  and  yet  with  three  indictments  over 
my  head,  I  am  held  to  bail  upon  all  of 
them.  I  have  been  since  the  month  of 
March  a  free  man.  It  is  evident  from 
this  that  the  Crown  cannot  consider  me 
the  dangerous  person  the  Attorney  Q*>neral 
has  endeavoured  to  represent  me  to-day. 
If,  my  Lord,  I  had  committed  the  criminal 
acts,  if  I  were  the  man  whose  principles 
aiid  intentions  were  such  as  have  been 
represented  to  the  jury  in  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Oeneral,  I 
say  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
Grovemmeni.  to  have  allowed  me  to  remain 
at  large  in  the  way  it  has  done.  What 
inference  can  I  draw  from  this  except  it 
is  an  inference,  as  the  learned  Attoniey 
General  sa^rs,  which  necessarily  and  in- 
evitably arises  fVom  the  premises,  that 
the  Govemmect  wished  me  quietly  and 
peaceably  to  walk  away  and  to  escape 
meeting  this  charge  P  But  though  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  to  be  the  wish  of 
the  Government,  though  I  have  a  reason- 
able ground  to  believe  that  the  Crowr 
had  no  wish  and  no  intention  to  prose- 
cute this  inquiry  which  has  been  forced 
on  it  to-day,  yeb  so  conscious  am  I  of 
my  own  innocence,  and  so  fully  am  I 
persuaded  that  I  shall  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  jury  of  mv  innocence,  that  with- 
out bail,  without  bond,  without  liability 
to  appear,  I  throw  myself  not  upon 
the  mercy  or  indulgence,  but  upon  the 
sense  of  justice  which  pervades  the  Court 
upon  the  present  occasion.  I  know,  my 
Ix)rd  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  a  de- 
]  fendant  cannot  appear  before  you  —no, 
however  his  words  may  have  been  mis- 
interpreted, however  his  intentions  mav 
have  l)een  misunderstood  or  malignedf 
however  hie  intentions  may  have  been 
interpreted,  a  defendant  in  every  court  of 
justice  cannot  appear  without  engaging, 
I  will  not  say  the  sympathies,  but  the 
calm,  clear,  and  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  jury  on  his  behalf.  My  Lord,  I  aek 
the  learned  and  honourable  Attorney 
General  how  it  happens  that  I  am  tried 
here  P  It  is  right  that  you  should  know. 
As  to  the  subject  of  the  present  charge,  I 

(a)  See  the  Times,  April  29, 1839. 
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Tfas  ignorant  of  this  charge ;  I  was  as  igno- 
rant of  it,  gentlemen,  until  I  heard  it 
from  the  months  of  the  witnesses  yester- 
day, and  oat  of  the  speech  of  the  Atioinieij 
General,  as  you  are  who  sit  in  thac  box. 
Although  this  meeting  took  place  so  long 
ago  as  the  month  of  November  last — nine 
months  ag^,  gentlemen— ret  even  out  of 
the  evidence  which  you  nave  listened  to, 
it  appears  that  no  fears  were  excited,  that 
no  apprehension  filled  the  minds  even 
of  the  witnesses  ihemselyes.  But,  even 
supposing  those  witnesses  were  alarmed, 
supposing  all  the  exaggerations  of  the 
Attorney  General  are  trae,  supposing  thoy 
are  all  matters  of  fact,  how  happens  it 
on  this  supposition — on  the  supposition 
that  such  a  meeting  took  place — that  such 
ensigns,  flags,  and  banners  were  hoisted 
and  displayed,  that  the  discharge  of  fire- 
arms took  place,  that  all  these  inflamma- 
tory and  dangerous  speeches  and  seditious 
discourses  were  delivered,  that  the  peace 
of  the  district  was  endangered,  and  men*s 
lives  were  in  jeopardy,  there  being  no 
security  for  property ;  how  was  it,  I  ask, 
my  Lord,  that  no  information  of  this  ever, 
by  any  possibility,  found  its  way  to  the 
magistrates  at  Hyde  ?(a)  How  was  it  that 
none  of  these  individuals  thought  it  worth 
their  while;  how  was  it  none  of  them 
thought  it  was  incumbent  upon  them; 
how  was  it  that  none  of  those  individuals 
for  the  salvation  of  their  own  lives  and 
the  protection  of  their  own  property  (I 
will  not  say  for  the  preservation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  others) — ^1  will  not  ask  how  they 
were  so  innocent  of  love  to  their  neigh- 
bours, so  guiltless  of  anything  like  patrio- 
tism; but  I  will  ask,  upon  the  principle 
of  self-preservation,  how  was  it  that  no 
information  ever  found  its  way  to  the 
magistrates  of  Hyde  on  this  occasion  ? 
Why,  my  Lord,  one  witness  informs  you 
he  was  only  called  up  co  give  information 
two  months  ago,  seven  months  after  the 
meeting  took  place!  Another  tells  you, 
my  Lord,  he  was  onlv  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  three  weeks  ago,  and  that  by 
the  attorney  conducting  the  prosecntion. 
Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  fcr  any 
intelligent  jury  to  believe  that  all  this 
could  have  occurred,  and  all  this  danger 
could  have  arisen,  unlesb  these  individuals 
had  found  it  necessary  to  acquaint  the 
magistrates  of  the  transaction  in  question. 
And  besides,  my  Lord,  I  hold  that  it 
is  one  of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and 
you  are  here  to-day  to  guard,  and  it  is  one 
of  your  solemn  duties  that  you  should 
guard,  all  property,  no  matter  how  small, 

(a)  The  magistrates  made  a  report  to  the 
Home  Office  Swiretary,  ^'o7ember  16,  1838,  as 
to  the  aii'e^ed  illegal  meeting. — Distarbance 
Book,  18,  198. 


and  no  matter  how  humble  the  individual 
to  whom  it  belongs.  If  it  be  your  duty  to 
guard  property,  is  it  not  equally,  is  it  not 
much  more  the  duty  of  the  administrators 
of  the  law  to  guard  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm  P 
The  witnesses  who  appeared  in  that  box 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  alarm  as  to 
themselves  and  their  property.  .They 
have  a  right  to  unbosom  themselves ;  and 
some  of  them  have  done  so  rather  more 
than  the  Attorney  General  wished  or  ex- 
pected. They  have  a  right  to  unbosom 
themselves  to  the  judge  fully  and  to  the 
jury — to  the  jurv  more.  But  if  they  have 
that  right,  if  they  can  call  upcn  jou  to 
produce  their  property,  I  have  a  right  to 
call  upon  you  to  say  that  the  law  protects 
my  liberties. 

Now,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  acquainting  him  with  the 
charges  that  may  be  made  acainst  him, 
that  no  parties  may  be  allowed  to  oppose 
the  giving  him  a  fair  field  and  no  favour, 
to  meet  his  accusers  face  to  face.  Now, 
my  Lord,  where  was  this  meeting?  I 
have  never  been  called  before  a  magis- 
trate of  Hyde.  I  have  bad  no  opportunity 
of  confronting  those  witnesses.  No,  my 
Lord,  the  Crown  knew  better  than  that. 
The  Crown  was  well  aware  that,  if  the 
inquiry  had  been  instituted  on  the  spot 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trans- 
action— if  I  haa  been  brought  there  face 
to  face  with  my  accusers — the  whole  of 
this  dark  cloud  would  have  been  dispelled, 
and  the  bright  and  clear  sky  of  peace,  tran- 
quillity, and  order  would  once  more  have 
dawned  upon  us.  The  Crown,  in  this  case, 
my  Lord,  has  chosen  to  proceed  by  way  of 
indictment.  The  Crown,  I  know,  is  en- 
titled to  adopt  that  course,  but  I  will  ask 
your  Lordship  what  is  an  indictment? 
What  is  the  nature  of  an  indictment? 
What  is  the  intention  for  which  the  process 
is  allowed  to  be  taken?  Is  it  not,  my 
Lord,  that  in  such  indictments  the  offence 
charged  is  to  be  set  forth  ?  Is  it  not,  my 
Lord,  that  where  words  have  been  spoken, 
that  where  speeches  have  been  maoe,  and 
the  indictment  says  divers  seditious,  in- 
flammatory (and  I  do  not  know  what 
besides)  speeches  and  discourses  were 
delivered  upon  that  occasion  ?  Now,  my 
Lord,  in  the  indictment  there  is  not  one 
word  at  all  which  these  witnesses  here  have 
so  contradictorily  de  posed.  I  will  give  you, 
gentlemen,  the  reason — ^not  a  general,  but 
a  parcicular  one,  arising  out  of  this  case — 
wny  this  theory  of  the  law  must  be  a  con- 
stitutional theory  of  law.  When  one  of 
the  witnesses  on  that  occasion  swore  I 
had  been  at  Bolton  and  other  places  on 
that  day,  when  I  put  the  question  to  him 
the  second  time  he  said  he  could   not 
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swear  to  any  such  fact,  to  any  sacb  decla- 
ration on  my  part.  Now,  gentlemen,  you 
perceive  that,  if  these  words  had  been 
stated  in  the  indictment,  I  should  have 
been  prepared,  as  indeed  I  am  entitled  to 
be  prepared,  with  evidence  to  prove  (which 
was  the  fact)  that  I  never  was  at  Bolton 
on  that  day,  and  that  I  have  never  been 
at  Bolton  in  the  whole  course  of  the  time 
to  which  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has  alluded. 
This  is  a  circumstance  comparatively  in- 
fiignificanl  and  unimportant,  but  it  is 
fliuBcient  to  show  the  people  and  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  I  have  been 
most  unfairly  and  unconstitutionally  dealt 
with  on  this  occasion.  I  have  been  pro- 
ceeded against  bv  way  of  indictment ;  that 
indictment  has  been  so  generally  drawn, 
its  contents  so  sedulously  put  together,  as 
to  place  it  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of 
my  power  on  Ihe  present  occasion  to  bring 
forward  witnesses  to  rebut  the  allegations 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown.  You  will 
recollect  that  one  of  the  witnesses  said  I 
was  at  Bury  and  at  Wigan  on  that  day ; 
another  said  at  Leigh  ;  another  said  I  had 
been  at  different  towns ;  and  if  a  few  more 
witnesses  had  been  called  it  would  have 
turned  out  that  I  had  been  in  all  the  towns 
in  Lancashire  on  that  day,  at  Bolton,  at 
Bury,  at  Leigh,  cum  muUia  aliis.  IStephens 
contended  that  with  such  evidence  as  this 
it  was  impossible  that  any  man  could 
have  a  fair  trial.  There  was  a  reason  why 
he  was  tried  at  Chester.  A  fire  had  taken 
place  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  last  Decem- 
ber, and  the  fire  had  been  ascribed  to  his 
teaching.  Similar  charges  had  been  made 
by  a  member  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Fox 
Maule.  He  (Stephens)  had  subpoenaed  the 
Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  produce  all  documents  or  other  evi- 
dence in  his  possession  as  to  the  real  author 
of  the  fire.  The  defendant  proceeded  to 
say  :1  I  have  a  right,  my  Lord — ^the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,(a) 
who  is  reported  to  be  my  libeller,  who  has 
been  reported  to  have  rehearsed  the  speech 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  in  the  Court — I 
have  a  right  that  that  distinguished  indi- 
vidual should  be  present  on  this  occasion 
to  give  to  that  jury  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  thus  to  put  forward,  in  per- 
verted and  distorted  figure,  the  motives, 
the  intentions,  and  the  language  which 
have  been  imputed  to  me.  In  the  latter 
end  of  December,  shortly  after  the  burning 
of  the  factory  which  has  been  alluded  to,(6) 
I  was  arrested  (c)  under  extraordinarj'  cir- 

(a)  Lord  John  Bassell 

(6)  The  burning  of  Mr.  Jowett's  mill  at 
Ashton,  on  December  8,  1888,  Ann.  Reg.  Chro- 
nicle, 167. 

(c)  On  Detember  27,  1838,  Ann.  Reg,  Chro- 
nicle, 168. 


oumstanoes.  Two  Bow  Street  officers,  one 
of  whom  had  in  his  pocket  an  authonty  to 
call  upon  the  whole  military  force  of  the 
district,  hurried  me  away  upon  a  warrant 
charging  me  with  maldng  a  speech  of  a 
tendency  to  destroy  life  and  property, 
from  Ashton-under-Lyne  to  Worsley,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leigh,  the  place 
where  the  speech  was  said  to  have  been 
delivered.  When  we  reached  there  no 
magistrate  could  be  found,  nor  witnesses, 
to  meet  me  face  to  face.  I  was  then  taken 
to  Manchester,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
escorted  by  a  troop  of  dragoons,  and  con- 
signed to  the  New  Bailev  prison.  When 
I  did  come  before  the  (jourt,  one  of  the 
magistrates  who  endoraed  the  warrant 
could  with  difficulty  be  found,  or  induced 
to  appear.  On  the  second  examination 
he  would  not  come  at  all.  In  the  exami- 
nation— one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
which  ever  took  place  in  an  English  Coort 
of  Justice — the  forma  of  the  Court  were 
so  far  departed  from,  that  no  part  of  the 
cross-examintion  of  the  witnesses  on  my 
part  should  appear.  All  thiit  those  wit- 
nesses had  stated  against  me  was  there; 
all  that  they  stated  in  my  favoTir  was 
omitted.  The  proceedings  were  altogether 
so  singulai',  so  irregular,  and  I  will  say, 
rather  of  a  persecuting  than  of  a  prosecut- 
ing nature,  that  before  I  was  committed 
the  learned  counsel  who  conducted  the 
case  stated  in  Court  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  prosecute  me  for  conspiracy,  along 
with  others,  for  obstructing  the  laws, 
but  more  particularly  those  relating  to 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.(a)  I  went 
down  to  Liverpool,  bound  in  the  sum  of 
2,000L,(b)  a  most  unconstitational  bail  in 
any  case  of  that  kind— especially  in  the 
case  of  a  person  circumstanced  as  I  was.  I 
went  to  Liverpool  to  appear  to  answer  all 
charges  that  should  be  brought  against  me. 
A  true  bill  was  found ;  a  secona  bill  was 
found,  of  which  likewise  I  had  no  previous 
intimation. (c)  Tne  circumbtances  Raid  to 
have  transpired  in  that  second  biU  oc- 
curred in  the  month  of  December  last; 
and  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  present 
indictment,  there  have  been  no  deposi- 
tions, no  informations,  no  examinations 
before  the  magistrates,  no  opportunity 
afforded  me  of  meeting  my  accusers  face 
to  face.  When  these  bills  were  found, 
my  Lord,  I  immediately  applied  to  the 
Court  for  a  copy  of  them,  when  I  was 
informed  that  they  had  been  removed  by 

(a)  4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  76. 

(b)  Bail  for  the  prisoner  in  1,000/.  and  tiro 
sureties  in  5002.  each. 

(c)  True  bills  were  found  against  the  pri- 
soner for  taking  part  in  unlawinl  assemblies  »t 
Leigh  and  Pennington.  See  the  Times,  April 
29,  1839. 
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a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Cotirt  of  Queen's 
Benoh.  1  was  sabseqnentlj,  at  consider- 
able expense  and  annoyance  to  myself, 
obliged  to  attend  in  London  and  to  per- 
sonally plead  to  those  bills  of  indictment. 
1  did  so  appear  and  plead  to  three  bills  of 
indictment,  one  of  which  is  the  pre8ent.(a) 
Now,  how  happens  it,  waiving  all  my  pre- 
vious objections,  that  the  honoarable  and 
learned  connsel  wishes  to  make  the  jury  be- 
liev^e  that  he  only  appears  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  **  -vindicating  the  law  " — how  is  it 
that  the  learned  counsel  did  not  appear 
against  me  at  Liverpool  on  the  indictment 
first  found,  and  upon  the  indictment  which 
related  to  facts  occurring  first  in  point  of 
time  P  Clearly,  my  Lord,  for  this  reason : 
that  the  case  broke  down.  It  was  so  evi- 
dently a  made-up  case  that  the  honourable 
Attorney  OeneraX  would  not  proceed  upon 
it,  and  he  has  therefore  dragged  me  into 
this  county,  into  a  part  of  the  couniy 
where  there  was  the  greatest  noise  and 
the  loudest  prejudice  against  me.  He  is 
brought  here  in  order  that  this  jury,  being 
impressed  that  there  are  two  or  three 
indictments  hanging  over  my  head,  may 
be  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  a 
person  might  be  innocent  who  had  to 
answer  one  charge,  he  could  hardly  be  so 
who  had  to  answer  three  charges,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  some  ground  for 
the  allegation  in  the  indictment,  and  that 
they  might  save  Liverpool  juries  the 
trouble  of  investigating  the  case  at  the 
approaching  Assizes.  Tou  are  to  find  a 
verdict  of  guilty,  and  to  save  the  honour- 
able and  learned  Attorney  Oeneral  the 
disgrace  of  going  into  those  cases  by 
giving  him  a  verdict  and  handing  me  over 
to  the  judgment  of  this  Court. 

My  Lord,  I  will  ask  further,  why  am  I 
to  be  tried  at  all  P  A  man  who,  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  has  told  you,  sustains  the 
character  and  fulfils  the  office  of  a 
minister  of  religion;  a  man  known  to 
advocate  no  political  theory  whatever,  to 
belong  to  no  political  party ;  a  man  who 
has  no  connection  with  any  political  party 
in  this  country ;  who  has  seaulously,  from 
Christian  principles,  stood  aloof  from  all 
the  questions  that  agitate  the  public  mind 
of  a  political  nature.  If,  my  Lord,  my 
life  and  those  humble  talents  which  the 


(a)  On  Friday,  April  26,  1839,  Stephens 
appeared  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at 
Westminster,  pursuant  to  a  notice  served  upon 
him  by  the  Sheriff  of  Cheshire,  and  pleaded 
**  not  guilty  "  to  three  several  hills  of  indictment 
found  against  him  at  the  last  assizes  at  Liver- 
pool and  Chester.  He  aftenvards  moved  the 
Court  to  order  that  he  should  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  each  indictment,  copies  having  been 
refused  to  him  at  the  Liverpool  Assizes.  His 
application  was  immediately  granted.  —  The 
Times,  April  S9,  1839. 


Attorney  OeneraX  has  been  pleased  to  com»* 
pliment,  had  been  employed  in  speaking 
againat  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom, 
against  the  monarchy,  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  House  of  Commons,  if  I  were  a  man 
whose  public  conduct  had  been  of  thia 
description,  then  I  might  well  have  been 
marked  out  as  a  fit  subject  for  a  criminal 
prosecution.    But  it  is  notorious  to  the 
whole  country,  so  far  as  my  proceedings 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public, 
that,  so  far  from  advocating  any  scheme 
for    the    purpose    of    effecting    political 
changes  for  overthrowing  the  constitution, 
one  of  my  principal  endeavours  h&s  been» 
by  reason  and  Scripture,  by  authorities 
taken  out  of  old  law  books  and  from  the 
Word  of  Grod,  to  disabuse  the  public  mind 
of  all  those  prejudices  of  the  party  to  which 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  belongs,  a  party  which 
has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  consigning 
the  people  of  this  country  to  its  present 
unsettled  and  disturbed  state.    It  is  noto* 
rious  that  I  have  lived  in  a  part  of  the 
country  which  for  years  has  been  the  scene 
of   infidelity — overrun    with    principles, 
religions  and  political,  similar  to  those  of 
Thomas  Paine,{a)  Richard  Carlile,{b)  and 
men  of  that  school — a  district,  the  people 
of  which  have  been  saturated  with  the  false 
and  dangerous  notion  of  *'  the  greatest 
happiness  of   the  greatest    number,"  as 
though,  my  Lord,  it  was  not  equally  un- 
just and  criminal  to  seek  the  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  at  the  expense  of  a 
few,  as  to  compass  the  happiness  of  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.    For  yean» 
I  have  lifted  up  my  voice  against  the  foUy 
of  these  Benthamite,  these  liberal  and  rer 
forming,  notions.    I  have  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  showing  to  the  people  that 
the    principles    of   what    is    now    called 
"  Liberalism  and  Reform  "  are  the  most 
dangerous  principles  that  can  be  enter- 
tained by  any.    I  have  shown  the  people 
that,  instead  of  removing  institutions,  they 
ought  to  amend  them — ^that,  instead  of 
asking  for  anything  new  they  ought  rather 
to  go  back,  and  look  to  what  the  wisdom 
of  their  forefathers  so  carefully,  and,  I  will 
add,  my  Lord,  religiously  laid  down,  as 
the  foundation  of  civil  and  political  liberty. 
I  have  taken  every  opportunity  of  shomng 
that,  BO  far  from  **  the  people  '* — as  the 
party  to  which  the  Attorney  General  belongs 
asserts — being  the  source  of  all  political 
power,  I  have  maintained,  out  of  the  Word 
of  God,  that  all  power  is  of  God— that  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God — that 
there  are  certain  immutable  principles  of 
truth  which  no  time  can  change,  and  which 


(a)  See  22  St.  Tr.  857  ;  24  St.  Tr.  495  ;  1  St. 
Tr.N.S.  811,  1041. 

(6)  See  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  296,  3b2n,  407,  494n, 
1867, 1387  J  2  St  Tr.  N.S.  459. 
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HO  cironmstances  ought  to  modify,  except- 
ing Buch  caBes  as  do  apply  themselyes  to 
the  emergencies  and  the  occasion,  without 
at  all  altering  their  nature  and  character. 
I  have  maintained  that  these  immutable 
and  everlasting  principles  of  truth,  of 
righteousness,  of  brotherly  kindness,  and 
of  charity,  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  if 
they  are  to  be  found  anywhere  on  earth 
out  of  the  Word  of  Qod,  are  to  be  found 
in  this  country ;  if  they  are  to  be  found  in 
any  constitution  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of 
England ;  if  they  are  to  be  found  inspiring 
and  animating  any  institutions,  breathing 
life  into  any  customs,  and  producing  hapi>i- 
ness  in  any  usages,  they  are  to  be  found  in  i 
the  institutions,  customs  and  usages  of  our 
forefathers.  I  scruple  not  to  say,  it  is 
because  I  am  a  man  of  this  description 
because  I  hate  from  my  heart  and  soul 
everything  like  innovation  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  my  country,  that  I  am  brought 
here.  I  have  put  myself  to  some  trouble  ;  I 
have  ran  some  risk;  I  have  suffered  no 
little  in  opposing  the  party  and  the  mea- 
sures, the  unconstitutional  and  antiscrip- 
tural  measures,  which  the  Administration 
to  which  the  Attorney  General  belongs  by 
claim  as  the  brightest  gem  of  the  Crown. 
If  I  had  been  a  man  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter to  this  I  should  not  have  stood  before 
you  to-day.  It  is  tolerated  and  allowed, 
both  through  the  press  and  from  the  plat- 
form, to  bring  the  Christian  religion,  as 
established  by  law  and  founded  by  G-od 
himself,  into  contempt;  it  is  allowed  to 
revile  Christianity,  to  speak  disparagingly 
and  blasphemously  of  the  Son  of  God. 

PiTTESON,  J. :  That  is  not  so,  Mr. 
Stephens  ;  it  is  not  allowed. (a) 

Stephens :  Not  by  the  genius  of  our  laws, 
my  Lord  ;  God  forbid  it  ever  shall ;  but  it 
is  allowed  under  the  eyes  of  the  Attorney 
General,  who  comes  here  to  "  vindicate  the 
law. "  It  is  allowed  to  attack  the  monarchy 
— ^it  is  allowed  to  speak  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  a  house  of  incurables — of  imbe- 
<;iles — as  an  excresence  upon  our  Constitu- 
tion to  be  cut  away  '.vith  the  pruning 
knife  of  the  Liberal  party,  to  which  the 
prosecutor  in  this  case  belongs. 

Patteson,  J. :  That  is  not  allowed 
either,  Mr.  Stephens,  unless  yoa  can  show 
me  any  case  of  a  man  that  has  been  in- 
dicted for  it. 

Stephens :  It  is  allowed,  my  Lord,  in  a 
certain  sense — at  least  it  is  passed  leni- 
ently and  silently  by  without  attracting 
any  notice. 

Patteson,  J. :  That  I  know  nothing 
about.    It  is  not  legally  allowed. 


(a)  Rex  V.  Carlile,  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1039 ;  Bex 
\.  Waddington,  ibidj  1339, 


Stephens:  I  am  sorry  your  Lordship 
should  have  so  misunderstood  me.  I  mnst 
say,  then,  that  it  is  allowed  to  pass  oiioen- 
Bured  and  unprosocnted.  The  newspapers 
of  the  day  are  filled  with  allusions  of  the 
character  to  which  I  hare  referred,  and 
yet  of  late  years  at  least  you  have  heard 
of  no  prosecutions  being  issued  against 
parties  so  speaking. 

In  truth  my  I^rd,  in  the  case  of  the 
Whigs,  at  the  time  of  the  Beform  Bill,  we 
find  that  meetings  precisely  of  the  charac- 
ter of  those  I  am  charged  with  attending 
were  held  in  every  part  of  the  countiy  ; 
we  find  ensigns,  flags,  and  banners,  in- 
scribed with  '•  Liberty  ordeath,"  "  Reform 
or  vengeance,"  **  Down  with  the  tyrants." 
caps  of  Liberty,  and  banner  staves  headed 
with  pikes,  and  everything  of  that  descrip- 
tion. We  find  the  people  of  the  country 
recommended  to  stop  the  tap,  to  pay  no 
more  taxes,  to  compel  **01ci  Billy,"  as 
those  learned  and  loyal  gentlemen  nnder- 
stood  to  denominate  WiUiain  4,  the  sore- 
reifin  of  these  realms,  to  pass  the  Beform 
Bill.  You  find  **  three  eroans  "  proposed 
for  the  Queen,  the  first  remale  in  the  land. 
You  find  banners  and  ensigns  depicting  the 
King,  and  a  bloody  axe  and  block,  intimat- 
ing that  unless  the  King  would  pass  "the 
Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bill,"  he  was  to  remember  the  fate  of  his 
predecessors  in  this  and  other  countriea 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  put  it  to  you,  whether 
you  can  believe  the  honourable  and  learned 
counsel  when  he  tells  you  that  the  only 
reason  why  he  comes  here  is  to  "  vindicate 
the  law."  For  what  purpose  do  I  trouble 
your  Lordship,  and  tax  that  patience,  and 
condescension  which  is  always  by  a  British 
judge  awarded  to  a  defendant  situated  u 
I  am  P  It  is,  to  put  it  clearly  before  your 
Lordship  and  before  the  jury,  that  there 
are  a  certain  class  of  persons,  and  of  writ- 
ings, which  are  tolerated,  and  suffered  to 
go  unreprored,  without  proseoution,  and 
without  punishment.  Yes,  my  Lord,  when 
it  suits  thfi  purpose  or  when  it  conduces  to 
the  stability  of  an  Administration,  we  can 
have  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  incen- 
diaries ;  men  who  speak  so  as  to  lead  to  a 
subversion  of  the  law,  who  propose  not  i 
repeal  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
but  a  repeal  of  the  Union  which  ccnnects 
this  kingdom  with  the  adjoining  kingdom 
of  Ireland :  we  can  haye  u*ConneU  moving 
through  the  country,  forming  and  organis- 
ing societies  in  every  direction,  marshal- 
ling their  members,  counting  their  num- 
bers, receiving  their  money :  we  can  have 
this  man  publicly  declaring  that  if  thcT 
want-ed  a  repieal  of  the  Union  some  50,000 
or  500,000,  or  in  some  cases,  two  millions 
of  fighting  men  were  to  go  and  petition 
the  Crown.  Ye  3,  my  Lord,  the  Attorney 
General  does  not  consider  that  illegal.    He 
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does  not  come  forward  to  *'  vindicate  the 
law"  then.  The  Union  may  be  threat- 
ened to  be  dissolved ;  two  raillions  of 
fighting  men  may  be  paraded  to  compel 
Government  to  give  that  gentleman  as  | 
mnoh  power  as  ho  requires ;  bat  no  sooner  | 
does  a  poor  undefended  minister  of  the  | 
gospel  of  peace  to  man,  without  talent,  save  ; 
the  talent  of  telling  the  truth  fearlessly,  | 
and  as  far  as  he  knows  it— a  man  without 
name  and  character  save  the  name  and 
character  of  **  firebrand  and  incendiary, 
and  assassin  and  madman,  and  demon,"  a 
man  without  influence,  save  the  influence 
of  the  widow's  prayer,  and  the  power  of 
truth,  which  is  great  and  will  prevail ;  no 
sooner  does  a  man,  situated  and  charactered 
as  I  am,  step  forward  to  plead  the  poor 
man's  right,  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherlej>s,  to  express  con- 
stitutionally his  opinions  and  views  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  and  the  factory 
system,  upon  the  case  of  the  hand-loom 
weavers  and  similar  practical  grievances 
for  which  he  proposes  constitutional 
remedy,  than  the  Attorney  General  comes 
down  to  this  assize  at  Chester,  and  prose- 
cutes that  individual,  as  he  tells  vou. 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  "vindicating 
the  law." 

He  had  no  intention — the  learned  At' 
tomey  Genercd  and  the  Government,  whose 
servant  ho  is,  have  no  intention  of  re- 
stricting liberties  and  the  opportunity  of 
giving  fair  expression  of  opinion.  He 
prides  himself  upon  having  the  honour  of 
appearing  in  the  prosecution,  because  it  is  a 
prosecution  simply  intended  to  "  vindicate 
the  law."  Why,  gentlemen,  if  this  really 
be  BO,  what  course  would  the  learned  and 
honourable  gentleman  have  pursned?  I 
am  charged,  my  Lord,  with  raising  dis- 
turbance and  discontent  in  the  minds  of 
the  subjects  of  this  land.  I  am  chareed 
with  making  sundry  speeches  and  dis- 
courses, having  as  the  Attorney  General 
says,  a  direct,  and  inevitable,  and  neces- 
sarv  tendency  to  injure  property,  and  lead 
to  loss  of  life  and  violence.  I  am  charged 
with  having  exhorted  the  people  to  arm 
themselves — to  procure  arms — to  be  in 
possession  of  arms. (a)  Now,  ray  Lord,  with 
these  facts — taking  these  facts  as  the  At- 


(d)  "  I  stand  before  you  as  the  apostle  of 
armed  resistance,  as  a  man  who  has  thought  it 
his  duty  in  his  individual  capacity,  and  without 
implicating,  or  wishing  to  implicate,  any  other 
man,  as  an  inducement,  who  has  told  you  that 
the  same  right  by  which  you  ought  to  possess 
the  suffrage  gives  the  possession  uf  arm^  for 
your  own  deH>nce.  I  should  not  have  men- 
tioned this  but  for  one  circumstance.  I  am 
speaking  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
three  out  of  every  four  of  whom  in  all  likeli- 


tomey  General  has  stated,  and  as  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  bring  the  witnesses  to  prove 
— ^to  bring  them  as  facts,  what  is  the 
course  which  the  Attorthey  General  had 
pursned,  if  his  object  had  simply  been  to 


hood  have  left  their  firearms  at  home;  and 
why  have  they  done  so?  Because  they  were 
afraid  to  bring  them  ?  No.  Why,  then,  have 
you  left  your  arms  at  home?  To  my  own 
knowledge,  many  hundreds  and,  I  believe, 
many  thousands  have  done  so,  and  the  only 
reason  of  those  hundreds  and  thousands  is  this, 
that  th-i  borougbreeve  and  constables  of  Man- 
chester have  declared  to  this  national  movement 
in  Lancashire  that  they  repose  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  the  peaceful  and  loyal  dispositions 
of  the  people.  I  find  from  the  whole  press  that 
there  is  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  the  influential  and 
powerful  of  both  the  great  parties  in  the  State 
to  put  down  Oastler  and  Stephens,  and  Att- 
wood  and  Fieldea  and  O'Connor,  and  every 
man  that  takes  the  lead,  and  says  that  the  people 
ought  to  be  free,  and  shall  be  free,  or  will  go 
with  them,  if  needs  be,  even  to  the  liattle  fields, 
and  fairly  tight  it  out.  If  the  borougbreeve  and 
the  constables  of  Manchester  had  not  made  the 
declaration  they  have  made ;  if  the  magistrates 
and  local  authorities  of  this  district  nad  not 
given  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  marshals 
of  this  meeting,  and  aAsured  them  that  no  de- 
monstration of  force  of  an  antagonistic  kind 
should  be  made  to  day,  I  would  have  come 
myself  armed  to  this  meetiug ;  I  would  have 
brought  ten  thousand  armed  men  with  me,  and 
would,  if  necessary,  have  an  adjournment  of 
this  meeting  of  South  Lancashire  to  this  day 
month,  and  have  exhorted  every  man  in  the 
county,  able  to  bear  arms,  to  flock  to  this  stan- 
dard and  to  the  Imttle  of  the  Constitution." — 
Beport  of  speech  by  Stephens  at  meeting  on 
Eersal  Moor,  September  24,  1838  ;  Place  MS8. 
27,  820.  f.  325.  '<  I  challenge  any  man  on  the 
principle  of  nnivereal  suffrage  to  confute  this 
doctrine,  the  right  of  being  provided  with  arms 
for  defence.  Lf  you  have  knowledge  enough 
for  the  suffrage,  you  have  knowledge  enough 
for  the  musket,  and  if  you  have  knowledge  and 
virtue  enough  for  the  suffrage,  you  have  know- 
ledge and  virtue  enough  for  the  firelock.  Let 
them  go  together.  Let  one  man  illuminate 
you,  and  one  man  fortify  you ;  let  illumination 
and  protection  go  hand  in  hand.  Since  I  told 
Government  that  there  were  5,000  armed  men, 
all  sworn,  before  God,  that  before  they  ixould 
have  their  wives  and  children  torn  from  them, 
they  would  fight  for  it — since  I  told  the  Go- 
vernment that  fact  we  have  not  heard  one 
word  of  the  new  Poor  Law.  You  are  not 
Kadicals.  You  are  not  Republicans.  You  are 
not  Destructives.  No,  you  are  the  kilPem  and 
eat'em  boys.  So  says  the  London  TVmet,  and 
so  say  L  Kill  the  beasts  which  God  has  made 
for  you,  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  which 
God  has  sent  for  the  food  of  man.  Let  this  be 
the  object  of  all  your  struggles,  whether  you 
get  the  sufiVage  or  not,  that  labour  shall  be  pro- 
tected ;  and  until  this  be  done  there  is  no  title 
deed  for  any  property  in  the  world." — Keport 
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"  yixidicate  the  law  "  P  Why,  clearly,  my 
Lord,  he  would  have  taken  the  defendant 
in  this  case,  or  rather  I  should  say,  for  it 
is  so  in  fact,  the  prisoner  ab  yoar  Lord- 
ship's har,  he  would  have  taken  the 
prisoner  at  your  Lordship's  bar,  and 
fought  him  in  another  field;  he  would 
have  brought  a  case  before  the  Court  and 
the  country  about  which  there  could  be  no 
dispute,  aboat  which  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  It  either  is  or  is  not  lawful  for 
the  subjects  of  these  realms  to  be  in  pos- 
setision  of  arms;  it  either  is  or  is  not 
lawful  for  individuals  situated  as  I  am 
to  express  their  opinions  on  the  particular 
question,  such  as  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  or  the  factory  system.  Now, 
my  Lord,  my  opinions  are  known.  There 
need  be  no  three  indictments  ;  no  calling 
of  culled  witnesses;  for  your  Lordship 
will  have  perceived  that,  except  the 
policemeD,  tne  witnesses  were  all  cotton 
manufacturers,  or  the  children,  or  the 
cousins,  or  other  relations  of  cotton  manu- 
facturers, and  the  attomies  conducting  this 
prosecution.  The  honourable  gentleman 
reminds  me  that  I  have  forgotten  T^nMer^ 
who  is  a  surgeon,  a  man  appointed  under 
the  Factories  Begulation  Act,  a  man 
whose  conduct  I  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the 
country.  I  repeat,  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  for  this  calling  of  witnesses, 
this  bringing  together  into  that  box  a 
family  party,  for  you  have  nothing  else — 
the  families  of  the  Howards^  the  Ashtons, 
the  Tinklers,  and  others,  directly  or  in- 
directly connected  with  this  large  family 
compact. 

If  the  attention  of  the  Attorney  General 
had  been  to  defend  the  law,  I  submit  that 
he  should  have  proceeded  against  me  for 
some  6X)eech  of  which  there  could  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  whatever.  I  have  not 
done  these  things  in  a  comer.  Why  is  it, 
then,  that  no  speech  of  mine,  even  taken 
down  by  a  shorthand  writer,  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  a  criminal  prosecution  P 
Why  is  it,  my  Lord,  that  while  even  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  has  given 
out  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday 


of  Stephens'  speech  at  meeting  on  Heartshead 
Moor,  October  18,  1838.  See  also  Place 
MSS.  27,  820,  f.  295.  "  What  I  found  written 
in  the  Law  and  the  Gospels,  [  spoke  out  boldly 
to  an  awakened,  a  thinking,  and  a  determined 
people.  I  told  diem  fVom  the  law  books  to  arm 
for  their  own  and  their  country's  safety — and 
from  God's  Book— if  there  should  be  need— I 
said  to  them,  'Remember  the  Lord,  who  is 
great  and  terrible,  and  fight  for  your  brethren, 
your  sons,  and  your  daughters,  your  wives,  and 
your  houses.' " — Stephens '  address  to  **  the  men 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham  in  demonstra- 
tion assembled."  See  also  Annual  Register, 
1888,  197,  and  1889,  67. 


last(a)  that  Stephene  inculcated  murder  and 
the  destruction  of  property  ;  that  Siei^hm 
declares  in  his  printed  sermons  that  under 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  the  divine 
command, ''  Thou  shall  not  steal,"  is  of  no 
force  or  obligation  P  I  either  have  Siiid 
those  thinss  or  not ;  I  have  either  written 
and  published  them  or  not.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  reported  that  I  haye 
said  those  things ;  ana  if  I  have  published 
them,  how  is  it,  I  ask  with  boldness  and 
confidence,  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  not  instructed  the  learned  Attorney 
General  to  proceed  agnbinst  me  for  each 

riches  and  sermons  r    Why,  my  Lord, 
rly  for  this  reason,  that  when  read 
and  examined,  and  weighed  over— when 
broup^ht  to  the  touchstone  of  truth,  and 
applied  to  the  standard  of  your  books— 
my  Lord,  when  brought  to  the  standard 
of  that  book  which  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Common  Law  of  the  land,  it  would  be 
found  I  have  inculcated  no  doctrines,  and 
advanced  no  opinions,  but  such  as  are 
strictly  constitutional  and  Christian.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  it  is  that  you  have  brought 
before  you  evidence  a  sample  of  which 
you  have  had  here  to-day,  evidence  from 
which  the  Atiomey  General  chooses  to  ask 
you  to  give  a  verdict  that  the  Court  may 
consign  me  to  a  punishment  which  the 
Administration    of   which    the    Attcme^ 
General  is  a  party  wished  me  to  receive. 
My  Lord,  if  this  prosecution   began  to- 
day, if  it  began,  as  TinhUr  says  his  evi- 
dence began,  two  months  ago,  if  it  had 
happened  at  tho  time  that  the  meeting  is 
said  to  have  taken  plaoe,  nine  months  ago, 
I  should  have  thought  myself  very  much 
wanting  in  due  respeot  to  your  Lordship, 
and  to  the  time  of  the  Court  in  troubling 
you  with  what  I  have  already  said.    But, 
my  Lord,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  show  that 
there  is  indeed  a  conspiracy  in  this  conntij 
— that  there  is  a  conspiracy  among  certain 
parties— to  oppress,  to  overwhelm,  and  to 
crush  me.    X  shall  be  enabled  to  ahow 
your  Lordship  and  the  jury — and  I  think 
I  shall  be  entitled  to  do  so,  to  disabuse 
the  minds  of  the  juiy  of  the  prejudice 
which  has  been  instillecL  into  their  minds-- 
that  ever  since  I  began  to  advocate  the 
repeal  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
and    the    amelioration     of    the    factory 
system,  I  have  been  marked  by  the  press 
in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment as    one    of  the  basest    and    most 
criminal  of  men.    My  Lord,  it  is  as  im- 
possible for  publications  of  this  nature  to 
exist,  as  they  do  exist,  without  the  mind 
of  the  jury  being  prejudiced,   and  I  do 


(a)  See  speech  of  Lord  John  Russell,  Augn^^ 
9,  1839,  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  3rd  series,  50, 166, 
and  the  Times,  August  10,  1889. 
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conceive,  therefore,  that  I  am  entitled  on 
thifl  occasion  to  read  to  yonr  Lordship 
and  to  the  jury  a  few  extracts  from  some 
newspapers  in  the  pay  of  the  Administra- 
tion, in  which  this  description  of  the 
character  has  been  applied  to  me,  not 
casnally,  or  loosely,  or  generally  by  the 
press  alone,  bnt  by  the  very  parties  who 
are  prosecators  in  this  case.  That  I  can 
show,  and  that  the  Gk>vernment  now  pro- 
secuting me  has  aesidnonsly  persisted  and 
continnonsly  endeavoared  to  prejudice 
the  mind  of  the  public  against  me.  That 
is,  my  Lord,  an  argument  that  I  am  not 
the  bad  man  I  hare  been  represented  to  be ; 
that  this  is  not  a  bond  fide  prosecution, 
bnt  one  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  crush- 
ing a  man,  and  not  by  the  facts  of  the 
case.  My  Lord,  in  the  Morwing  OhromoUt 
of  the  10th  November  1887,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Tories  had  been  tampering — ^my 
Lord,  you  see  it  is  a  political  prosecution 
from  beginning  to  end — ^the  Tories  had 
been  tampering  with  the  manufiicturing 
classes.  [The  defendant  read  the  extract,  j 
I  give  you  that  as  a  specimen  of  the 
spirit  and  manner  in  which  my  speeches 
anJ.  discourses  are  professed  to  have  been 
made,  and  are  actually  recorded,  of  the 
inferences  that  are  wufnlly  and  malici- 
ously deduced  from  those  supposed  and 
invented  premises,  and  of  the  exnortations 
which  are  delivered  in  those  addresses, 
tending  to  lead,  as  the  Ohnnicle  observes, 
men  of  property  in  my  neighbourhood 
very  narrowly  to  look  after  me.  Gentle- 
men you  have  seen  to-day,  you  have  had 
a  proof  to-day,  that  the  men  of  property, 
the  membei*8  of  two  families,  have  very 
narrowly  looked  after  me  on  this  occasion, 
and  it  will  be  for  ^ou  to  say  by-and- 
by  whether  you  believe  the  statements 
they  have  delivered  in  Court.  And  then, 
my  Lord,  in  the  Olobe  of  the  27th  of 
November  last,  immediately  after  some 
disturbance  that  took  place  at  Todmor- 
den,(a)  a  town  at  which  I  never  was  but 
once  or  twice,  perhaps  twice  at  most, 
there  appeared  a  statement  represent- 
ing me  as  the  cause  of  the  serious 
riots  at  Todmorden, — 

**  the  consequences  of  which  fell  upon  the  poor 
deluded  people  who  had  been  goaded  on  to  deeds 
of  violence  by  O'Connor,  Fielden,  Stephens, 
and  Oastler,  and  their  agents  for  similar  pur- 
pose8.(6)  On  their  heads  should  fall  the 
heaWer  punishment;  they  are  most  assuredly 
foremost  in  the  crime." 

So  say  I,  my  Lord .  On  the  heads  of  those 
foremost  in  the  crime  let  the  punishment 
come  down.    On  the  heads  of  those  whose 


(a)  Seo  Ann.   Reg.    1888,  Chronicle,   160; 
Ann.  Reg  1839,  298. 
(6)  See  Place  MSS.  27,  880,  f.  219. 
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opinions,  whose  teachings,  whose  instruc- 
tions have  led  to  a  breach  of  the  good  old 
laws  of  this  country,  let — I  will  not  say 
the  just  punishment,  but  let  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law — ^whose  vindicator  the 
Attorney  (General  is  on  this  occasion — ^let 
the  vengeance  of  the  law  descend  in 
thunderbolts  to  crush  them  ;  for  they  are 
indeed  a  moral  pestilence,  they  are  a 
nuisance  in  society.  But,  my  Ix)rd  and 
gentlemen  of  the  jurv,  if  I  were  a  man 
of  this  description,  if  this  had  been  the 
tenor  and  tendency  of  my  speeches  and 
exhortations,  as  I  said  before,  the  Attorney 
General  has  materials  abundant  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  a  prosecution  against 
me.  But  no,  my  Lord,  the  law  cannot  be 
vindicated  in  that  way,  because  I  should 
then  have  had  an  opportunity  of  statins 
fairly,  impartially,  and  truly,  m  black  and 
white,  what  cannot  be  mistaken,  without 
calling  witnesses  to  swear  that  I  spoke 
thirty-five  or  forty  minutes,  and  who  only 
recollect  what  I  said  within  three  minutes ; 
aU  the  rest  had  escaped  their  recollection  ; 
they  could  not  bring  forward  another 
sentence,  another  string  of  words,  nor 
even  a  conjunction  or  a  preposition,  or 
even  so  much  as  a  note  of  admiration! 
No,  my  Lord,  to  such  subterfuges, 
miserable  and  paltry,  and  I  would  add 
disgraceful,  they  are  compelled  to  have 
recourse  in  order  to  crush  me,  if  not  one 
of  their  most  important,  certainly  one  of 
Iheir  most  determined  and  deadly,  enemies. 
Why,  my  Lord,  to  such  a  length  have  the 
Government  gone,  that  in  another  indict- 
ment to  which  I  shall  have  to  answer  by- 
and-by  at  Liverpool,  as  soon  as  this  jury 
has  released  me,  it  is  stated  that — 
"  the  said  Joseph  Rayner  Stephens  made  a 
pause  in  his  said  discourse,  and  used  a  gesture 
by  which  he  meant,  and  was  understood  by  the 
said  persons  so  assembled  at  the  said  meeting- 
house to  mean,  that,  in  case  of  refusal  to  redress 
the  said  supposed  grievances,  and  grant  the 
said  supposed  rights,  the  said  Joseph  Rayner 
Stephens,  and  the  said  other  armed  persons, 
would  resort  to  acts  of  violence,  &c.,  against  the 
peace  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  her  Crown 
and  dignity." 

and  all  the  rest  of  it.(a)  Now,  gentle- 
men, you  cannot  believe,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  moral  agent  to  believe, 
that  if  the  object  of  the  Attorney  Oener<d 
was  to  ''  vindicate  ihe  law,"  in  the  midst 
of  aU  my  discourses,  accounts  of  which 
have  been  reported  by  the  press,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  not  to  build  these 
prosecutions  on  those  seditious  discourses, 
if  he  could  succeed  in  proving  them.  But 
it  is  the  consciousness,  the  certainty,  that 
he  would  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  con- 


(a)  See  the  Times,  April  29, 1889. 
Q  Q 
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Tiction  thftt  compels  him  to  have  recourse 
to  this  trifling,  and  I  will  add  tmmpery, 
prosecution. 

I  will  now  read  to  jour  Lordship  and 
the  jury  the  paragraph  out  of  which  this 
prosecution  originalljr  arose,  and  without 
which,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  prejudices 
created  in  consec^uence  of  it,  and  the 
general  feeling  raised  against  me  through- 
out the  country— the  Attorney  Oeneral 
would  not  have  dared  to  come  down  to 
Chester  with  this  prosecution. 

In  the  MancheBier  OwM'dian  of  the 
12th  December,  four  days  after  the 
baminff  of  Jowett's  mill,  appeared  an 
article|;a)  which  was  copied  into  the 
London  press,  and  through  them  into 
the  proyincial  press  generally.  £Here 
Stephem  read  the  article  alluded  to, 
which  charged  him  with  haying  instigated 
incendiaries.]  It  was  to  bring  under 
your  notice  that  paragraph  that  1  read  to 
you  the  whole  of  this  article,  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  not  bearing  on  the  question 
lief  ore  you,  in  order  that  you  might  see, 
not  only  the  specific  charge  thus  laid 
against  me  by  the  editor  of  this  newspaper 
for  writing,  as  he  says,  from  information 
communicated  to  him,  but  that  you  might 
also  see  the  spirit  in  which  he  comments 
on  my  proceedings,  and  the  language 
which  he  puts  into  my  mouth,  language 
which,  as  he  puts  it,  I  need  not  tell  you  I 
neyer  uttered  and  which  no  man  in  his 
senses  could  utter.  Immediately  after 
this — for  this,  gentlemen,  is  only  a  sample 
of  hundreds  of  newspapers  which  I  might 
produce  before  you  it  it  were  necessary — 
but  I  hasten  to  direct  your  attention  to 
an  important  article,  reported  in  all  the 
papers  at  the  time,  a  speech  said  to  be 
deliyered  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  G-oyern- 
ment  which  is  now  prosecuting  me  on  the 
present  occasion.  Mr.  Fox  Maule{b)  said — 

"  that  BO  long  ag  their  language  was  moderate 
and  their  actions  free  ftom  violence,  the  Govern- 
ment allowed  them  to  go  unmolested.  They 
had  proceeded  now  to  such  incendiary  language 
and  to  such  violent  deeds,  and  that  doctrine  and 
that  language  having  heen  realised  in  Ashton 
hy  the  burning  of  a  factory,  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  it  could  be  allowed  longer  to 
tolerate  the  violent  deeds  of  Mr.  Stephens  and 
his  followers." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  tell  the  Honourable 
Fox  Jiaule,  and  with  him  the  honourable 
and  learned  Attorney  Oeneral,  that  where 
language  was  employed,  according  to  his 
laying  down  of  tne  law,  haying  a  direct 
and  necessazT  and,  as  he  says,  an  ineyitable 
tendency  to  lead  to  acts  of'^  yiolenoe,  I  tell 

(a)  Entitled  **  Torchlight  meetings  and  their 
consequences.*' 

(by  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 


them  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment — ^that  Her  Majesty's  Goyem- 
ment  would  be  culpable  and  unworthy 
of  her  confidence,  if  they  did  not  ftct 
upon  that  duty — ^to  prosecute  the  ruffian, 
wno  had  thus  not  only  outraged  public 
decency,  but  had  held  up  all  the  laws, 
and  all  the  safeguards  of  persons  and 
property  to  this  species  of  contempt,  nay, 
according  to  their  account,  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  excite  the  people  to  destroy 
the  property  and  endanger  the  lives  of 
Her  Maiesty's  peaceful  subjects.  It  would 
be  highly  culpable  in  me  were  1  not 
to  bring  before  your  notice  expressions 
which  are  said  to  have  fallen  Irom  the 
lips,— not  from  an  indiyidnal  in  the  heat 
of  public  debate,  in  a  distant  place,  not 
from  an  individual  collecting  ids  infor- 
mation and  reoeiying  the  tincture  of  his 
opinions  and  prejudices  from  hearsay  eri- 
dence  and  common  rumour, — but  falling 
from  the  lips  of  a  gentleman  of  a  station 
equal  to  that  of  your  own,  of  intelligence, 
too  :  a  man  whose  situation  and  intelli- 
gence have  been  considered  worthy  to 
place  him  on  the  magisterial  bench;  a 
gentleman  who  at  the  period  of  my  fint 
arrest  was  one  of  my  judges,  ana  who 
in  the  interval  of  my  first  and  second 
examination  to  which  I  was  subjected  at 
Manchester — ^in  the  interyal  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, pending  the  inyestigation  upon 
which  my  liberty  and  character,  dearer 
than  liberty,  were  depending — that  gentle- 
man is  reported  to  haye  given  utterance  to 
expressions  to  injure  me,  and  who,  when 
they  were  proved  to  be  false,  neyer  gave 
himself  the  trouble  to  contradict  them. 
They  were  uttered  at  a  public  dinner  ai 
Hyde  on  the  31st  December,  by  Captain 
Clarke,  one  of  the  Hyde  magistrates,  1 
having  been  arrested  on  the  27th  of 
December,  and  having  to  appear  again  at 
the  New  Bailey,  Manchester,  on  the  24th 
January.  He  is  reported  thus  to  bare 
deliyered  himself  at  a  public  meeting  :— 

**  There  was  in  that  di»trict  a  firebraQd— a 
demon  going  about  sowing  poison  in  the  iDiii<L< 
of  those  he  deceived.  Ke  used  to  come  about 
in  times  gone  by  in  the  enviable  character  of  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  but  that  only  showed  the 
devil  himself  might  come  before  them  in  tht* 
garb  of  a  Christian  minister.  There  wcw 
people  who  thooght  the  man  sincere,  but  be 
could  not  for  his  life  believe  it.  If  he  were 
telling  the  truth  then  how  did  it  happen  tbtf 
the  same  parties  believed  him  to  be  telliog  the 
truth  now  ? 

**lt  was  true  that  he  took  in  his  accai«^ 
hands  the  sayings  of  God,  and  it  was  eqaally 
true  that  he  selected  passages  with  the  view  of 
aiding  his  wicked  purpose.  Now  (said  tb4 
Captain  imitating  the  example  of  Qniaiti 
Curtius),  if  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature  »*« 
all  that  wretched  man  wanted,  if  he  would  sp»nf 
the  cottages  of   the  peaceful  operatives,  a^-^ 
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seen  no  relactance  on  the  part  of  witnesses 
to  appear  in  that  hox  ;  you  have  seen  no 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  men  of  property ; 
yon  haye  had  none  but  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty in  the  box  to-day ;  you  have  haa  no 
labouring  men,  no  shopkeepers,  no  trades- 
men ;  you  have  had  none  m  the  ranks  of 
middle  life,  apart  from  the  families  who 
are  more  or  less  interested  witnesses  on 
this  occasion.  And  yet  you  are  told  that 
such  is  the  dread,  such  is  the  alarm  exist- 
ing in  the  minds  of  men,  that  even  gentle- 
men in  her  Majesty's  Commission  of  the 
Peace  would  not  give  evidence,  except  on 
condition  that  their  names  shoula  be 
withheld ! 

[The  defendant  cited  remarks  by  Lord 
John  Bussell  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  August  2, 1839, (a)  in 
which  the  defendant  and  Mr.  OastHer  were 
denounced  as  firebrands.  He  commented 
upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  and 
complained  of  the  prejudice  excited  against 
him] .  When  I  came  into  the  town  (Chester) 
I  could  not  be  allowed  even  to  sit  a  few 
minutes  in  the  commercial  room  of  one  of 
the  hotels  of  this  city ;  not  through  any 
ill-will  of  the  landlord,  who  was  most 
polite  and  courteous  to  me,  but  because 
he  told  me  I  should  be  so  annoyed  by  the 
company  that  frequented  the  house,  that 
for  my  own  sake,  rather  than  for  his,  he 
begged  I  would  relieve  him  |of  my  pre- 
sence. Prejudice  existing  to  that  extent 
that  when  yesterday  I  was  sheltering 
myself  under  one  of  the  arcades  of  your 
ancient  city,  I  saw  two  waggons  laden 
with  musketry,  and  a  group  of  gentlemen 
who  were  standing  in  the  same  place 
where  I  stood,  making  their  remarks  on 
the  "  bloody  conspirators,"  saying,  "  They 
ought  to  be  hanged  without  ludge  or 
jury,"  declaring  that  there  was  ''^a  seizure 
of  arms  belonging  to  the  rebels  against 
the  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the 
Queen ;"  and  when  I  suggested  that  they 
could  not  be  arms  of  that  kind,  I  found 
myself  very  soon  required  to  relieve  them 
of  my  company,  for  I  was  attacked  b^ 
name,  and  one  of  them  said,  ''That  is 
Stephens,  who  is  worse  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  agitators  put  together,"  and  that 
*'  if  he  were  upon  the  jury  he  would  take 


allow  them  qnietly  to  fhrnish  food  fbr  their 
wives  and  children,  if  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  one  life,  if  the  sacrifice  of  one  single  life 
could  restore  peace,  comfort  and  happiness  in 
the  district,  his  life  could  not  fall  in  a  better 
cause.  (Placing  his  hand  upon  his  left  breast, 
and  long  contioaed  cheering.V 

Gentlemen,  I  put  it  to  you  if  any  man 
can  have  a  fair  trial  under  circumstances 
of  this  description. 

If  the  magistrates  of  Hyde— and  where 
is  Captain  Cla/rke  on  the  present  occa- 
sion P  Where  is  Mr.  Howard,  another 
magistrate,  and  recently  a  friend  of  mine  P 
Where  is  Mr.  Ashion,  who  has  sent  his 
son  to  represent  himP  Where  are  the 
magistrates  and  the  leading  authorities 
of  the  district  P  If  I  had  been  a  man  of 
that  description  no  doubt  you  would 
have  these  men  in  the  box  to-day ;  but 
for  certain  reasons  these  gentlemen  have 
kept  awav,  and  you  have  only  two  such 
inaividuals  as  those  that  have  appeared  in 
that  box.  My  Lord,  Parliament  assem- 
bled in  the  month  of  February  last,  a 
little  better  than  a  month  after  my  arrest, 
and  the  Queen  from  the  throne  was 
made  to  give  utterance  to  the  following 
sentences : — 

'*  I  have  observed  with  pain  the  persevering 
efforts  that  have  been  made,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  to  excite  my  subjects  to  dis- 
obedience and  resistance  to  the  law,  and  to 
recommend  dangerous  and  illegal  practices. 
For  a  counteraction  of  all  such  desi^  I  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  the  law,  which  it  will  be 
my  dutv  to  enforce,  upon  the  good  sense  and 
right  disposition  of  my  people,  upon  their  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  their 
abhorrence  of  violence  and  disorder."(a) 

I  should  not  have  read  that  paragraph 
to  the  jur]r»  supposing  that  such  an 
humble  individual  could  have  drawn 
down  the  anger  of  the  monarch  of  these 
realms,  were  it  not  contained  in  the  de- 
bate on  that  occasion  that  I  was  one  of 
the  individuals  pointed  at  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's address. 

[After  referring  to  the  report  of  the 
Police  Constabula^  Commissioners,  (&)  the 
defendant  said  :] 

Gentlemen,  what  effect  can  this  docu- 
ment have  upon  your  minds,  or  even  upon 
the  minds  of  persons  prejudiced  in  favou- 
of  the  prisoner  before  you  P  Why,  gjentler 
men,  if  my  own  father,  whose  principles  I 
have  imbibed,  were  in  that  box,  I  should 
maintain  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things, 
even  for  my  own  brother  or  father,  in  Mie 
habit  of  reading  reports  of  this  descrip- 
tion, not  to  entertam  a  strong  prejudice 
against  me.    Why,  gentlemen,  you  have 


(a)  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  3rd  series,  45,  6. 
lb)  Home  Office  Papers,  Disturbances,  1838, 
14,  Part  I. 


care  that  a  verdict  of  guilty  should  be 
brought  in  against  me  at  all  risks  and 
hazards."  I  only  mention  this  to  show 
the  prejudices  arising  from  all  these  cir. 
cumstances,  and  from  that  placard — ^that 
foul,  malicious  placard  which  is  posted 
upon  the  walls^I  mention  this  in  order  that 
I  may  tell  you  that,  when  on  the  Mon- 
day cited  I  left  the  neighbourhood  where 
I    reside,    no    neighbourhood    could    be 


(a)  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  8rd  series,  49, 115S. 
Q  Q  2 
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ney  OenercU  told  yon  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  make  any  statements  as  to  the 
recent  occurrences  in  this  country.    The 
allusion  was  sufficient ;  the  innuendo  was 
thought  by  him  to  be  enough  to  coimect 
and  identify  me  with  them.    As  I  said 
before,  if  I  am  to  be  tried  let  me  be  tried 
in  my  own  person  and  not  in  the  person 
of  Ohartism,  of  Badicalism,  torch-light 
meetings,  or  things  of  that  kind.    If  I  am 
to  be  tried  let  me  be  tried  upon  my  oini 
opinions,  upon  my  own  principles,  upon  mj 
own  authorised  and  puolished  documents. 
[The  defendant  referred  to  the  Poor 
Law    Amendment    Act,    and    oontinned 
thus :]  G-entlemen,  there  neyer  was  in  the 
annals  of  the  country  a  more  unfiur  and 
more  cowardly  prosecution  than  this.   As 
I  said  before  to  yon,  mj  opinions  are 
before  the  world.    I  have  lighted  a  torch, 
not  a  literal  but  a  figuratiye  one,  which 
by  Gk>d*s  blessing  will  blaee,  and  which 
aU  the  waters  out  of  this  cistern  cannot 
extinguish.    I  have  taught  the  people  to 
fear  God  and  honour  the  Queen;  bnt  I 
haye  taught  them  to  hat«  everything  that 
is  unconstitutional  and  anti-Ohristian.    I 
have  told  them  to  take  the  book  of  God 
in  their  right  hand  and  the  book  of  our 
laws  in  the  left  hand;  to  have  the  fear 
of  God  at  their  side,  the  love  of  God  and 
their  neighbour  in  their  heart,  and  then 
to  walk  abroad  upright,  fearless  of  At- 
torney Generals  and  all  the  awful  roll  of 
property -law  prosecutors.     Yes,  gentle- 
men, there  was  a  banner,  "  For  chud  and 
wife  we  will  war  to  the  knife."    C^entle- 
men,  would  not  you,  every  man  of  yon, 
adopt  that  banner  P  Is  there  a  man  of  yon 
in  that  box  who  would  not  war  to  the 
knife  for  child  and  for  wife  P  That,  gentle- 
men, is  the  head  and  ground  of  my  offence. 
I  have  told  the  people  of  Sngland  that  by 
law  their  wives  cannot,  and  their  children 
cannot,  be  taken  from  them.    I  have  told 
the  people  that  by  law  they  have  a  right 
to  their  own  homesteads;  that  they  have 
a  right  to  their  own  firesides ;  that  they 
have  a  right  to  their  earnings  after  their 
labour  has  been  honestly  and  faithfaUy 
done ;   a  right  to  their  comforts,  which 
their  labour  ought  to  procure  for  them  in 
society,  for  their  little  ones,  and  for  that 
partner  to  whom  they  have  been  bound, 
and  whom  they  have  sworn  before  God 
never  to  desert  until  death  do  them  part. 
I  have  told  the  people  of  this  country  that 
anything  which    professes  to   overthrow 
the  institution  of  Heaven  is  not  a  law- 
according  to  our  Constitution,  and  can- 
not be  held  to  be  a  law  in  any  Court  of 
British  jurisprudence,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  obeyed  by  any  party  except 
the  party  holding  power.     Gentlemen,  if 
it  be  better  to  obey  man  rather  than  God, 
judge  ye.      As  I  have   told    the  people 
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more  peaceable.  Having  lived  in  it  seven 
years  and  constantly  officiating  amongst 
the  poorest  classes  of  the  people  from 
time  to  time,  there  never  has  been  since 
I  came  into  that  neighbourhood,  and  up 
to  the  commencement  of  this  prose- 
cution against  me — ^there  never  has  been, 
at  any  one  meeting  that  ever  I  was 
at,  or  on  any  one  occasion,  in  which  I 
had  the  shadow  of  a  share — there  never 
has  been  a  single  instance  of  a  violation 
of  public  property ;  there  has  never  been 
a  single  instance  of  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
The  morals  of  the  people  have  been 
amended  rather  than  deteriorated.  Their 
habits  have  become  more  domestic — and 
I  am  glad  to  see  their  political  principles 
becoming  more  constitutional,  and  their 
religious  principles  more  fixed  and  devout. 
This  has  been  my  aim,  and  this  beins 
known  and  read  of  all  men  in  the  district 
from  which  I  came,  I  am  drasged  here, 
my  Lord,  under  this  legal  mask,  for  it  is 
not  the  true  face  of  the  prosecution — 
this  the  Attom^  General  has  not  dared  to 
exhibit  in  this  Court— but  under  this  mask 
alone,  as  thongh  I  were  a  paiiiy  to  the 
Convention,  and  to  the  disturbances  in 
Birmingham,  to  the  Charter,  to  annual 
Parliaments,  vote  by  ballot,  universal 
suffrage,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  rigma- 
role, in  which  I  never  had  a  share. (a)  I 
only  came  forward  to  the  men  of  Leigh, 
and  there  declared  my  detestation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Chartism,  declared  that  if  the 
Badicals  were  in  power  my  views  were 
such  that  my  head  would  be  brought  first 
to  the  block,  and  my  blood  would  be  the 
first  blood  that  would  have  to  flow  for  the 
olden  liberties  of  the  country.  Gentlemen, 
this  is  the  individual  who  is  now  brought 
before  you  as  a  Chartist,  and  his  proceed- 
ings made  to  appear  as  though  he  was 
identified  with  all  that  has  lately  taken 
place  in  the  country.     The  learned  Attor* 


(a)  "He  (Stephens)  was  sdwaye  a  Tory- 
Radical  on  principle.  Tory-Radical  was  a  name 
first  applied  by  0*Connell  to  the  Chartist  school 
set  up  by  Feai^^  O'Connor." — Holyoake's  Life 
of  Stephens,  p.  184.  '*  We  stand  upon  our  old 
rights — ^we  seek  no  change — ^we  say,  give  us  the 
gSod  old  laws  of  England  unchanged.  They 
shall  not  be  changed,  the  laws  ot  our  fore- 
fathers; and  what  are  those  laws?  What  is 
the  constitution  by  which  we  seek  to  abide? 
'  Magna  Charta,'  Aye,  '  Magna  Charta,'  The 
good  old  laws  of  English  freedom— freedom  of 
speech — fi^edom  of  workshops  —  freedom  of 
homesteads — tree  and  happy  firesides  and  no 
workhouses  .  .  Give  no  heed  to  men  who 
teach  new-fangled  politics — French  politics — 
centralisation  politics  —  politico  -  economical 
politics— stick  to  the  good  old  laws,  the  good 
old  laws  of  England/'  —  Report  of  speech  of 
Stephens  at  meeting  on  Heartshead  Moor, 
October  15,  1838. 
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eyerywhere  to  judge  by  th&t  maxim,  upon 
what  the  precepts  of  the  Word  of  God 
eigoin,  every  prmciple  of  right  which  the 
Oonstitiition  of  our  country  guarantees  to 
us,  I  am  willing  to  be  judged ;  and  if  1 
have  offended  show  me  wherein — show 
me  how,  and  at  what  time,  and  1  will 
give  myself  up  to  the  verdict  of  the  law, 
and  then  the  honourable  and  learned  AU 
tomey  General  shall  hare  me  in  his  own 
hands — ^he  shall  be  at  once  judge  and  jury 
and  executioner. 

[The  AtiofTiey  Oeneral  should  have  shown 
the  jury  that  the  prisoner  had  a  malus 
(MwmfmJi  When  you  turn  over  the  leaves 
of  law  hooka,  and  see  the  classification  of 
offences,  whether  it  be  theft  or  murder, 
you  are  to  presuppose  written  over  that 
word  the  intention  of  theft,  the  intention 
of  murder  or  malice  aforethought.  Hence 
in  our  old  forms  of  indictment  persons 
are  charged  with  not  having  the  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes,  but  being  under  the 
instigation  of  the  devil.  Grentlemen,  I 
love  these  old  forms,  because  thev  are  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law  what  the  oody  of 
man  is  to  the  soul.  I  love  those  old 
words :  yet  it  may  be  fashionable  to  laugh 
at  the  existence  of  the  devil;  it  may  be 
fashionable  to  reason  away  the  personality 
of  the  great  Father  of  Life.  I  am  a  simple 
man ;  I  take  the  Bible  as  I  find  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  God  is,  and  that  there  is  a 
devil ;  that  there  is  a  hereafter,  a  Heaven 
and  a  hell;  and,  therefore,  1  love  those 
old  forms  and  terms  in  our  indictments. 
I  love  to  see  them,  and  1  hope  that  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  march  of  intellect, 
the  strides  our  improvements  are  making 
will  not  sweep  away  all  those  forms,  and 
leave  us  to  the  principles  of  "  Ma/rcue  "(a) 
and  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill.  You 
must  have  it,  then,  in  proof  that  1  have  this 
m(£hifs  ouMmuB — thatjl  entertain  these  hate- 
ful and  hellish  feeling^  to  my  neighbour. 

[To  show  that  he  had  no  wicked  or 
malignant  feelings,  the  defendant  read  a 
portion  of  a  sermon  delivered  bv  him 
some  weeks  before,  on  Primrose  Hill,  and 
of  the  20th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job.(&) 
He  denounced  the  poor  law  as  a  "  law  of 
devils."  The  power  of  Parliament  was 
limited;  it  could  legislate  only  consis- 
tently with  the  trust  imposed  upon  it.] 

Gentlemen,  it  is  well  known  that  in 
this  country  and  at  the  very  time  when  1 
was  said  to  be  going  about  the  country 
preaching  doctrines  tending  to  the  de* 


(a)  See  Carlyle's  Chartism,  Critical  and  Mis- 
cdlaneons  Essays,  ed.  1872,  6,  184. 

(6)  "  The  effect  produced  by  the  reading  of 
this  chapter  surpasses  description.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  it  the  most  solemn  silence  pervaded 
the  Court  for  some  seconds." — Northern  Star, 
Angoat  17,  1889. 


struction  of  property  and  the  taking  away 
of  life  by  lawless  violence  :  it  is  well 
known  that  a  book  was  published  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  printer's  name  (a)  and  the  pub- 
lisher's name(&)  being  also  weU  known. 
It  is  well  known  that  that  book,  proceed- 
ing upon  the  principles  of  MaUhue — upon 
whose  principles  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  was  passed ;  this  book  was  pub- 
lished, containing  a  plan  very  clearly, 
very  ingeniously  laid  down,  very  coolly 
and  temperately  proposed,  very  earnestly 
insisted  on—containing  a  plan,  gentlemen, 
which  went  to  take  away  from  every  poor 
man,  by  death,  death  immediately  follow- 
ing birth,  by  what  was  therein  called  the 
**  process  of  painless  extinction,"  every 
poor  man's  cnild,  above  the  number  of 
one  or  at  most  two ;  and  the  writer  says 
'*he  seriously  thinks  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  it."  Gentlemen,  this  book  was 
written  in  earnest,  this  book  upon  this 
table — the  book  of  **  Mareue  ";  this  book 
recommending  the  institution  of  murder 
by  law,  saying,  that  there  are  too  many 
for  all  to  be  fed,  and  that  we  are  to  regu- 
late the  population  according  to  our  means 
of  supplying  their  wants,  and  that  the 
only  effectual  way  to  do  this  is  by  cutting 
off  all  children,  above  two  in  a  family, 
by  a  process  which  is  here  described,  and 
whicn  he  denominated  Favrdeee  Extinotion, 
intended  to  be  taken  as  soon  as  born,  and 
to  be  stifled  by  the  inhalation  of  gas,  ac- 
cording to  the  process  which  he  recom- 
mends. This  book  was  published;  this 
book  was  put  into  the  hands  of  all  the 
editors  of  the  pro-Poor  Law  papers  in  the 
kingdom.  This  book  was  circulated  in 
the  manner  I  have  described ;  a  book,  the 
principles  of  which  are  based  on  a  doc- 
trine altogether  and  totally  subversive  of 
all  law,  of  all  authority  and  rule,  bol^ 
human  and  divine,  but  a  doctrine  not  more 
horrible,  a  doctrine  not  more  destructive 
of  the  happiness  of  mankind  and  of  the 

Seace  of  society  than  the  principles  and 
octrines  contained  in  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act.  This  book,  gentlemen, 
intended  to  be  the  supplement  to  the  new 
Poor  Law,  which  was  intended  to  be  a 
mere  introduction  to  this  book,  so  as  to 
leave  the  people  entirely  to  them  and  to 
^*  Ma/reu8  — tnis  booK  has  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  State.  He  has  been  ezpressl^r  informed 
of  the  existence  of  this  book,  with  a  wish 
that  it  should  form  the  basis  of  a  pro- 
secution, that  the  Atiortiey  Oeneral  should 
come  down  to  ''vindicate  the  law"  of 
God ;  **  vindicate  the  law  "  of  marriage  ; 
'*  vindicate  the  law  "  of  England ;  the  laws 
of  every  civilised  country ;  the  law  even 

(a)  John  Hill,  BlackhorseConrt,  Fleet  Street. 
(6)  William  Dngdale,  Holywell  Street,  Strand. 
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of  all  mon  iu  their  most  barbarous  states 
and  conditions.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  this 
book  is  on  this  table.,  unreformed,  unre- 
bukcd,  unprosecutcd.  But  I,  who  oppose 
these  principles  —  principles  which  bear 
affinity  to  these,  and  leading  to  the  same 
conscq^uences — I  am  brought  before  you 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  having  "  the 
law  vindicated,"  but,  in  reality,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  my  feeble,  but 
most  determined  opposition  to  that  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  I  hold  upon  the 
authority  of  BlachsUme,  Eldon,  Wynford,{a) 
and  a  host  of  others  of  the  highest  moi'al 
rectitude  as  well  as  legal  ability.  I  hold 
my  opinions  only  in  common  with  these 
high  authorities,  and  they  have  spoken 
and  written  respecting  those  principles, 
and  that  law  more,  strongly  than  ever  I 
have  done.  Lord  Eldon  said  before  his 
death  that  Parliament  had  no  right  to 
pass  that  Act.  He  said  that  Act  would 
not  be  repealed  by  the  present  Parlia- 
ment ;  that  it  would  only  be  repealed 
when  the  people  were  ready  to  repeal  it 
themselves.  And  am  I  to  be  brought  to 
your  bar  for  having  said  the  same  thing 
in  the  self-same  words  P  From  the  olden 
laws  of  our  Druidical  forefathers,  from 
the  earliest  we  have  any  intimation  of  the 
existence  of  law,  passing  along  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  line,  and  the  Danish  and  Norman 
lines,  and  so  onward  through  all  the  dy- 
nasties that  have  held  their  sway  in  this 
kingdom,  and  under  all  the  modifications 
of  una  Constitution^  it  has  always  been 
held  that  the  poor — that  is,  the  man  who 
either  has  no  work,  or  having  work,  can- 
not work— has  a  claim.  It  is  not  an  act 
of  mercy,  an  act  of  kindness,  that  may 
be  given  or  withheld  with  impunity,  but 
that  he  has  a  claim  in  reason,  in  law,  in 
nature;  a  claim  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and,  if  there  were  no  claim  from 
any  of  these  sources,  still  a  claim  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  God.  You  know  well 
the  nature  of  many  kinds  of  property. 
Yon  know,  however,  property  may  be  sold 
or  re-sold,  let  or  re-let;  that  though  it 
may  be  held  in  the  first  instance,  and 
may  be  held  for  a  mere  farthing;  that, 
though  the  next  may  hold  it  for  502. ,  the 
next  for  600L,  and  the  next  for  5,0002. ; 
although  the  property  may  go  on  increas- 
ing in  value,  yet  you  know  very  well  that 
the  valuable  consideration  of  the  5,0002., 
which  the  last  tenant  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive oub  of  that  land,  cannot  be  his  till 
the  man  above  him  has  had  his  rent; 
that  the  man  of  5002.  cannot  have  his  con- 
sideration of  5002.  till  the  man  of  502.  has 
received  his  rent,  and  so  on  till  the  last 
man,  even  though  his  rent  should  only  be 
a  pepper  corn.      The   ground  rent — the 

(a)  Best,  C.J. 


rent  in  chief — must  be  paid ;  the  landlord 
must  have  it,  and  he  will  have  it  in  spite 
of  all  other  holdings ;  in  spite  of  all  other 
tenancies,  in  spite  of  all  other  titles  that 
have  been  siven  to  the  land,  he  first 
claims  his  snare;  no  matter  how  many 
holdings  there  may  be,  the  rent  must  be 
first  received  by  the  first  landlord,  or 
there  can  be  no  holdings  of  it  to  any  of 
the  other  gentlemen;  it  is  precisely  on 
this  principle  that  the  laws  of  England 
and  the  laws  of  Gk)d  hold  the  right  of  the 
poor.  All  the  laws  of  England  are  held 
under  the  Crown,  and  they  are  only  held 
in  usufruct.  The  original  pepper  com 
rent  is  paid  to  the  landlord  in  chief ;  and 
who  is  this  landlord  in  chief?  What  part 
of  the  State  in  character  of  our  Constitu- 
tion is  the  landlord  in  chief  in  this  case  ? 
Clearly,  gentlemen,  the  poor.  If  you  take 
away  from  the  poor  man  who  is  willing 
to  work,  who  is  eager  to  work,  who  offers 
you  his  shoulders  and  his  back  to  bear 
his  burdens,  who  pours  out  hia  sweat  to 
do  your  bidding,  who  is  willing  to  do  it 
cheerftiUy,  to  waste  his  strength  to  serve 
you  ;  if  by  any  supposed  laws — if  laws  of 
this  description  are  worthy  of  the  name— 
if  by  any  supposed  laws  he  should  be 
deprived  of  the  power  to  labour  and  the 
opportunity  to  receive  in  peace  and  enjoy 
in  comfort  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  then, 
gentlemen,  I  contend  that  such  a  law  is 
altogether  an  innovation  on  our  Consti- 
tution, and  not  to  be  obeyed  for  one 
moment  either  by  the  rich  or  by  the  poor. 
Then,  on  the  very  nature  of  things,  we 
must  have  arrived  at  that  period  when  the 
silken  bands  which  bind  society  together 
will  be  snapped  asunder,  when  the  beau- 
tiful and  sublime  structure  which  our  fore- 
fathers have  reared  will  totter  and  give 
way  and  fall,  and  when  all  that  is  morally 
excellent  in  society  shall  become  a  wreck 
and  a  confusion,  to  succeed  the  place  of 
social  order  and  domestic  happiness. 

[There  were  circumstances  in  which 
resistance  was  proper.  If  the  defendant 
recommended  men  to  possess  arms  he  did 
no  more  than  what  was  sanctioned  by  law 
books  and  the  Word  of  God.  The  prose- 
cution was  a  prosecution  of  malice  and 
spite.  A  case  had  been  trumped  up  to 
establish  the  despotism  of  the  roor  Law 
Commissioners.] 

.  .  I  stand  before  you  guilty  of  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile the  differences  that  unhappily  have 
existed  between  the  masters  and  the  men ; 
and  never  since  Ashton  and  Stalybridge, 
and  Dukinfield,  places  that  have  been 
mentioned  so  often  in  this  ohM'ge,  never 
since  the  first  stone  of  these  towns  was 
laid,  has  there  been  so  much  peace,  tran- 
quillity, goodwill,  and  good  understanding 
between  the  masters  and  the  men  as  tiiere 
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has  been  during  the  seven  years  of  my 
residence  among  these  people.     .    .     . 

I  am  gailty  of  no  crime  save  that  of 
attempting  to  reconcile  those  differences 
by  placing  the  rights  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor  upon  one  and  the  same  solid  fonnda- 
tion.     X  on  are  here  to  protect  property ; 
in  what  way  can  yon  best  prelect  pro- 
perty?    Put  it  to  yourselves.    In  what 
way  can  you  protect  your  own  property  P 
Can  you  best  protect  that  property  by 
pronouncing  a  verdict  of   guilty  on   an 
innocent  manP      Can  you    best   protect 
that  property  by  bringing  in  a  verdict  of 
criminality  leading  to  punishment,  against 
a  man  who  has,  at  a  considerable  cost, 
endeavoured  to  promote  peace  and  good- 
will amongst  men.    Yes,  gentlemen,   it 
has  cost  me  nearly  everything  but  my 
life,  and  now  the  Attorney  Oeneral  wishes 
it  to  cost  me  my  liberty;  I  am  now  » 
poor,  broken-down,  emaciated  man,  who 
five  years  ago  was  unconnected  with  any 
political   party,   unassociated   with   any 
individual,  when  simply  in  my  closet  I 
had  forced  upon  my  consideration,  under 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Hoioard  and  Mr. 
Ashton,  both  of  whom  I  had  the  honour 
to  call  friends,  and  whom  I  should  still 
have  the  honour  to  call  friends,  had  I  not 
conscientiously  gone  against  my  own  in- 
terest, reducing  myself  to  poverty  thereby, 
instead  of  living,  as  I  did  then,  in  com- 
parative   a£B[uence.      Gkutlemen,    it    is 
because    five   years   ago  I  took  up  the 
Question  of  the  circumstances  of  the  oon- 
aition  of  the  factory  labourers  thus  forced 
upon  my  attention,  and  the  condition  of 
the  poor  as  affected  by  the  Poor   Law 
Amendment  Act,  that  I  stand  before  you 
to-day,  and  it  is  only  in  connection  with 
those  two  questions  that  I  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  in  public.     I   am  guiltless 
of  everything  else,  whatever  your  ver- 
dict may  be,;  I  have  used  no  talent,  no 
eloquence;  I  have  not  attempted  to  excite 
your  passions,  to  arouse  your  feelings,  or 
to  awaken  your  sympathies  on  my  behalf. 
If  I  had  any  favour  to  ask,  I  should  have 
asked  the  postponement  of  this  trial.    If 
I  had  not  been  guiltless,  I  should  have 
gone  away  until  tne  time  of  next  assizes, 
until  there  was  something  like  calmness 
and  tranquillity  in  the  country.    Put  all 
these  things  together — look  at  them  singly 
— and  let   the   ooncentrated   impression 
have  weight    upon   your    unprejudiced 
judgments,  upoo  your  legal   principles, 
upon  your  Christian  emotions,  as  English- 
men and  Christians,  as  men  who,  with 
myself,  fear  Gk>d  and  honour  the  Queen 
and  all  that  are  in  authority  under  her 
and  over  us.     In  your  own  consciences 
before  Grod,  in  the*  face  of  this  country 
and  of  this  Court,  say  whether  I  am  guilty 
of  this  charge. 


Reply. 

[The  Attorney  General  in  replying  said 
the  defendant  had  privileges  much  more 
extraordinary  than  those  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  for  he  had  indulged  in  a  line 
of  defence  which  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  in  any  professional  advocate.] 
I  care  little  for  what  may  be  said 
against  me  by  Stephens.  You  have  not 
forgotten,  gentlemen,  that  Btepkene  de- 
nounced the  Bishop  of  London  as  a  blas- 
fhemer  and  grinder  of  the  poor.  That 
may  not  misinterpret  him  I  will  read 
the  very  passage  from  that  long  address 
which  Stephens  read  to  you,  and  which 
is  entitled  "Sermon  the  Third."  Yes, 
this  is  a  sermon  that  he  read  to  you, 
and  it  is  iu  the  course  of  this  sermon  that 
he  so  speaks  of  that  most  worthy  and 
respected  prelate  the  Bishop  of  London: — 

**  I  have  publicly  invited  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don to  meet  me  on  this  occasion,  hut  he  dare 
not  come.  No  mitred  robber  of  the  poor,  no 
episcopal  devourer  of  widows'  houses,  no  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing  who  was  himself  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  sacrilegious  band  of  blasphemers 
of  the  Gk>d  whose  representative  he  impiously 
pretends  to  be,  daie  come  before  a  congregation 
of  the  people  of  his  own  diocese." 

So,  gentlemen,  the  Bishop  of  LoTtdon 
is  described  by  Stwhens  as  a  "  mitred 
robber  of  the  poor,^'  *'an  episcopal  de- 
vourer  of  widows'  houses,"  "  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing,"  and  as  a  "  blasphemer  of 
the  God  whose  representative  he  impiously 
pretends  to  be."  And  then  we  have  this 
exclamation : — 

''Alas  for  bishops,  when  they  starve  and 
murder  the  sheep  and  lambs  whom  they  were 
appointed  to  feed,  protect,  and  cherish  !" 

Was  there  ever  such  a  delusion  as 
we  have  in  the  case  of  Stephens,  if  he 
really  believes  he  is  a  sincere  Christian^ 
and  IS  practising  the  pecepts  of  the  divine 
founder  of  our  religion  P  [Having  justi- 
fied the  manner  in  which  the  prosecution 
had  been  initiaced  and  conducted,  the 
Attorney  ChnercU  said  that  the  prosecution 
had  nothing  to  do  with  lihe  merits  of  the 
Poor  Law.I 

Some  are  of  opinion,  and  amongst  those 
I  m^  mention  the  Duke  of  WeUinaton, 
Sir  Aohert  Peel,  and  Sir  James  Oraham, 
as  well  as  Lord  John  EusseU,  and  Lord 
Spencer,  that  the  Poor  Law  was  higUy 
beneficial,  that  it  had  a  tendency  io  raise 
the  price  of  labour,  to  prevent  indus- 
trious persons  from  receiving  eleemosy- 
nary relief,  to  make  the  poor  and  in- 
dustrious classes  of  this  country  inde- 
pendent of  the  overseer,  and  to  give 
them  a  greater  share  in  the  enjoyments 
of  life  tnan  they  would  otherwise  have. 
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Others,  1  believe  honestly,  are  of  a  diffe- 
rent opinion ;  but  it  is  wholly  immaterial 
to  this  question  which  side  is  right  and 
which  is  wrong;  we  are  not  now  dis- 
cussing the  propriety  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act. 

Stevhene  says  that  he  is  a  devoted 
friend  to  the  ancient  institutions  of  his 
country,  in  so  much  that  he  regrets 
exceedingly  tiiat  a  form  of  expression 
which  he  says  prevailed  formerly  in 
indictments  is  laid  aside,  and  is  very 
much  offended  because  in  this  bill  of  in- 
dictment it  is  not  allegjed  that  he  was 
**  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil." 
But  was  this  a  meeting  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try P  He  says,  you  see,  how  very  much  he 
disapproves  of  the  reforms  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  institutions.  Kow, 
was  this  an  anti -reform  meeting  P  Why 
what  is  there  in  the  banners  that  stared 
Stephene  in  the  face,  when  he  was  ad- 
dressing the  multitude  from  the  hust- 
ings, and  of  which  he  expressed  no  dis- 
approbation which  animated  his  eloquence 
on  that  memorable  occasion  P  Stephens 
says  he  thinks  the  suffrage  is  now  too  much 
extended,  and  that  it  was  wrong  to  depart 
from  the  system  of  our  ancestors  in  which 
we  had  close  boroughs  with  ten  or  half  a 
dozen  electors,  and  according  to  which 
system  a  vast  proportion  of  the  people 
did  not  enjoy  the  elective  franchiBe  at  all. 
St^hens  says  he  approves  of  the  old 
system.  Everything  old  meets  with  his 
approbation,  even  the  old  women  whom 
he  was  to  ply  with  nun.  But  what  are 
the  banners  P'  .  .  .  The  more  Bt&- 
phens  inquired  into  the  matter  in  his 
cross-examination,  the  worse  he  fared, 
and  when  he  asked  Mr.  Htbherd,  *'  Did 
I  not  sav  something  more  P"  the  answer 
was,  "  Yes,  you  said  you  would  lead  them 
on,  and  lose  every  drop  of  blood  in  jrour 
body  in  this  cause,  if  tnere  were  a  rismgP 
What  was  a  rising  P  What  did  he  con- 
template P  These  industrious  classes  ris- 
ing m  a  mass,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
sort  of  Jacquerie  in  this  country;  that 
persons  of  smaU  or  no  property  should 
rise  against  those  who  had  property,  and 
that  there  should  be  universal  pillage  and 
plunder.  Did  not  these  expressions  prove 
every  count  in  the  indictment  P  Find 
your  verdict,  gentlemen,  upon  the  evi- 
dence that  is  laid  before  you,  upon  the 
oath  of  the  witnesses,  since  the  trial 
began.  If  upon  that  evidence,  you  can 
entertain  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
guilt  of  the  defendant  on  this  charge, 
you  will  not  shrink  from  pronouncing  a 
verdict  of  guilty — if  he  has  so  debased  the 
holy  character  that  he  fills,  if  he  has  so 
forgotten  his  duty  to  his  God  and  to  his 
sovereign. 


I  think  that  little  sympathy  can  be 
entertained  for  him,  and  that  his  punish- 
ment may  operate  aa  a  most  aedutary 
example,  and  may  have  a  powerful  effect 
in  restoring  tranquillity  and  respect  for 
the  laws  of  the  country. 

PAnEsoN,  J. :  Qentlemen  of  the  jury, 
there  has  certainly  been  introduced  into 
this  case  much  irrelevant  matter  by  the 
defendant ;  and  a  great  deal  of  that  whicli 
he  read,  if  it  had  been  objected  to,  mast 
have  been  stopped,  because  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  brought  before 
^u.    I  did  not  choose  to  interfere  to  stop 
it  myself.    The  Attorney  Oeneral,  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  did  not  choose  to  inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  defendant  firom  reading 
letters  which  could  not  have  been  given 
in  evidence  if  objected  to;  because  yoa 
must  be  well  aware,  gentlemen,  that,  as  to 
anything  published  by  the  editor  of  a 
Manchester  newspaper,  the  Gk)vemment, 
who  are  the  prosecutors,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that ;  and  even  if  they  had,  that 
matter  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  witii  the 
question  here,  because  that  publication 
had   reference   to    an   entirely    different 
matter.    I  merely  mention  this  in  order 
that  you  may  put  it  aside,  and  that  we 
may  clear  the  case  of  every&ing  that  is 
not  really  material  to  the  issue.    [l%e  de- 
fendant (said  his  Lordship)  had  complained 
that  in  this  case  there  had  been  no  pre- 
vious examination  before  ihib  magistrates, 
when   he   might   have   heard  what  the 
witnesses  said,  and  have  known  not  merely 
the  nature  of  the  ohHurge,  but  the  way  in 
which  it  was  intended  to  be  established. 
It  was  not  necessary,  and  somefdmes  it 
was  considered  a  hardship,  if  eomphdiitB 
of  this  sort  were  lurought  before  magis- 
trates  and  parties  were  held  to  bail ;  and 
it  was  very  common  in    misdemeanors 
that  the  first  step  taken  was  indictment 
at  the  assizes  or  sessions.    Therefore  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  proceed- 
ing.   Here  the  first  step  was  by  indict- 
ment at  l^e  first  assizes  after  tiie  meeting ; 
and  if  the  Grown  had  even  been  ready  to 
try  then,  the  defendant  would  not  have 
been  bound  to  try  unless  he  thought  fit; 
and  supposing  he  were  readj,  the  Grown 
were  not  bound  to  try ;  and  if  they  choose 
to  riemove  the  case,  as  the  Grown  has  the 
right,  and  as  the  defendant  has  the  right, 
if  he  show  reasonable  cause  (aboat  wmch 
we  are  not  very  particular)  in  tihe  Gourt 
of  Queen's  Bencn,  then  it  was  impossible 
to  try  it  at  the  spring  assizes,  bemuse  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  defendant  to 
appear  and  plead  m  the  Queen's  Bench; 
all  of  which  steps  would  not  be  practicable 
during  the  assizes.    Therefore  l^is  is  i&e 
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earliest  time  when  it  ocmld  have  been 
tried.  There  was  also  a  ooznplaint  of 
some  fire  at  Ashton  having  been  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  present  defendant.  But 
the  Coart  did  not  know,  excepting  from 
what  the  defendant  read,  that  it  ever  was 
laid;  and  certainly  what  was  in  those 
papers  did  not  seem  sufficient  to  bear  ont 
the  defendant's  statement  as  to  the  editor 
of  the  Ma/neharter  Ouardicm,  abont  which 
matter  the  Conrt  knew  nothing.  As  to 
the  alleged  speech  of  Mr.  Fox  Ma/ule  at 
Perth,  or  that  of  Lord  John  RtuseU '  in 
Parliament,  the  acoonnts  of  them  were 
not  verified  in  any  shape;  neither  conld 
they  have  been  received  in  evidence  at  all, 
as  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  qnes- 
tion  at  issne.  Stephena  said  he  had  been 
an  object  of  perseontion  and  a  marked 
man  ever  since  he  took  a  part  against  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  and  suggested 
some  alterations  in  the  Factory  Act.  Had 
this  meeting  npon  the  evidence  anything 
to  do  witi^  either  of  those  Acts  there 
might  have  been  some  force  in  the  objec- 
tion ;  bat,  as  &r  as  the  evidence  went,  he 
(the  jndge)  conld  not  see  that  the  meeting 
had  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  those 
measures.  As  to  the  authorities  to  which 
the  defendant  had  alluded  to  support  his 
assertion,  that,  if  Parliament  passed  a  law 
against  the  law  of  Qod,  no  man  was  bound 
to  obey  it,  some  passages  which  the  defen- 
dant had  cited  might  appear  to  advocate 
some  such  opinion ;  but  those  passages 
were  taken  singly  and  without  the  cont^. 
The  writers  on  those  cases  were  writing 
on  a  subject  of  a  very  delicate  and  most 
difficult  nature,  and  one  most  daa||^oas 
to  be  discussed,  because  approachmg  to 
the  point  where  resistance  against  all 
law  becomes  justifiable— a  question  of  the 
most  difficult  and  delicate  nature  that  could 
be  conceived.  The  argument  adduced  by 
the  defendant  seemed  to  be,  that  if  any  of 
Her  Mi^esly's  subjects  were  of  opinion  that 
a  particular  Act  was  against  the  law  of  Gk>d, 
tlu^  Act  was  not  binding  upon  the  people. 
That,  of  course,  was  not  the  meaning  of  any 
of  the  writers  quoted ;  and  it  would  ob- 
viously be  destructive  of  all  law,  for  it  would 
be  impossible  to  know  what  was  law  and 
what  was  not  It  was  competent  to  any  naan 
to  object  to  a  law — not  to  disobey  it,  or  to 
call  upon  the  people  in  a  body  to  disobey 
it;  but  to  take  the  proper  constitutional 
method  to  draw  attention  to  it,  and  to  show 
that  it  ought  to  be  altered.  But  even  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  a  law  conld  not  be 
tolerated ;  much  less  that  the  subjects  of 
the  realm  should  be  told  that  they  might 
disobey  it  with  impunity ;  still  less  that 
they  might  resist  it  by  force.  It  really 
seemed  to  him  that  the  greater  part  of 
what  had  been  adduced  b^the  defendant 
to  the  jury  in  his  justification  had  nothing 


to  do  with  that  which  was  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  The  observations  which 
the  defendant  had  made  were  adduced  in 
veiT  powerful  language,  with  talent  and 
ability,  and  with  a  fluency  and  power  of 
language  which  he  (the  judge)  had  very 
rarely  seen  equalled,  and  which  would 
undoubtedly  make,  as  they  ought  to  make, 
a  gp-eat  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
jury,  provided  that  they  really  bore  on  the 
points  in  question. 

The  great  point  of  the  charge  in  the 
indictment  was  that  the  defendant  was 
present  at  an  unlawful  meeting,  inciting 
the  people  to  unlawful  acts.  The  definition 
of  an  unlawful  meeting  read  from  the 
books  by  the  Attorney  Qmeral  was  per- 
fectly correct,  one  which  was  well  known 
and  generally  adopted ;  viz.,  that  wherever 
a  body  of  persons  met  together  in  great 
numbers,  m  such  a  manner  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  reasonably  to  excite 
terror  and  alarm  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  they  were  so  assembled,  that  was 
an  unlawflil  assemblv.  What  was  the 
object  of  the  meeting  r  They  must  collect 
that  from  the  evidence  as  to  what  took 
place ;  and  if  they  found  that  the  defend- 
ant was  at  the  most  material  part  of  the 
meeting  (whether  or  not  he  was  in  the 
procession  was  immaterial),  then,  if  the 
meeting  were  illegal,  if  any  man  joined  in 
an  illegal  meeting,  he  made  himself  an- 
swerable at  all  events  for  what  took  place 
subseauent  to  the  time  he  joined  it, 
if  not  before.  The  defendant,  in  the  most 
deliberate  part  of  his  address  to  the  jury, 
that  which  was  worked  up  with  most 
eloquence,  showing  that  there  could  be 
no  crime  unless  there  were  a  criminal  in- 
tention, said  it  was  for  them  to  see  what 
his  intentions  were.  The  evidence  of  in- 
tention  was  to  be  collected  by  the  jury 
from  the  acts  which  they  found  to  have 
taken  place.  And  whatever  those  acts 
were  naturallv  and  inevitably  calculated 
to  produce,  that  was  to  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  intention  to  produce  such 
results.  We  could  not  dive  into  the  heartu 
of  men  to  see  their  real  intentions  there ; 
and  we  could  only  ascertain  it  by  attri- 
buting to  men  such  intentions  as  their  acts 
manifestly  seemed  to  imply.  The  circum- 
stance alone  of  this  meeting  being  held  at 
night  and  by  torchlight,  would  not  of 
itself  be  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  saying 
that  it  was  an  illegal  meeting,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
might  be  fairl;)^  collected  from  the  banners 
that  were  carried  and  their  ioscriptions  : 
'•  For  children  and  wife  we  wul  war 
to  the  knife."  "Ashton  demands  uni- 
versal sufirage  or  universal  vengeance." 
The  defendant  said  he  was  of  no  party  in 
politics.  Whig  or  Tory,  or  Radical  or  any 
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other  description  of  persoBB ;  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  UhartiBm  or  nniverBal 
Buffirage  or  the  hallot.  If  that  were  bo  it 
was  certainly  very  extraordinary  that  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  at  the  meeting 
where  these  banners  were  carried. (a)] 

The  jury,  after  a  short  consultation, 
found  the  defendant  guilty. 

Fattbson,  J. :  Have  you  anything  to  say 
against  judgment  being  now  pattsed  P 

Defendant:  No,  my  Lord,  the  Crown 
has  had  its  own  way  throughout.  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  ask. 

Patteson,  J. :  Joseph  Bayner  Stephens, 
the  jury,  after  hearing  the  address  which 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  made,  the  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  ad- 
dress— the  very  powerful  address — which 
you  have  made  to  them,  have  found  yon 
guilty  of  the  charge  laid  in  the  indictment, 
which  is  in  effect  that  of  attending  an 
unlawful  assembly  to  the  terror  of  Her 
l^jesty's  peaceable  subjects,  and  address- 
ing to  the  persons  then  assembled  sedi- 
tious language,  inciting  them  to  jsrovide 
themselves  with  arms,  and  to  resist  the 
execution  of  the  lawB.  In  that  verdict  of 
course  I  entirely  concur,  becaiue  really 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  evidence 
of  this  case  at  all  laid  before  us.    The 


evidence  is  all  one  wa^ ;  and  as  to  the 
character  of  that  meetmg,  I  think  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
person  who  has  heard  this  evidence.  I 
am  very  sorry  to  have  to  pass  sentence 
upon  any  person  of  your  talents  and 
ability,  ana  of  your  education,  for  an 
offence  of  this  sort ;  and  if  it  be  indeed 
true  tiiat  you  have  hitherto  advocated 
peaceable  doctrines,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  inculcate  upon  persons  whom  you  have 
attended  in  vour  ministerial  capacity  the 
notion  of  submitting  to  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  country,  and  have  only 
upon  other  occasions  advocated  a  resistance 
to  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  and 
nothinff  else,  then  indeed,  although  you 
would  nave  been  committed,  by  advocating 
such  resistance,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
yet  there  might  be  some  sort  of  reason  for 
saying  you  Bad  a  mistaken  notion,  that 
you  had  fallen  into  error  in  supporting 
that,  because  that  law,  in  your  judgment, 
was  contrary  to  what  you  thiuK  you  are 
bound  to  obey  in  the  Law  of  God,  there- 
fore you  were  not  bound  to  obey  that  law. 
But,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  can  see 
no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  for  a 
moment  that  that  meeting  had  anythinff 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act.  It  is  most  unfortunate  for  you, 
if  it  be  true  that  you  have  taken  no  part 
in  politics,   if  it  be  true  that  you  have 


(a)  See  "Life  of  Joseph  Rayner  Stephens," 
p.  197. 


not  joined  yourself  to  any  denomination 
of  persons,  either  Chartists,  Badicals,  or 
anything  else,  and  have  only  endeavoured 
to  conduct  yourself,  in  the  observatiQns 
you  have  made,  to  the  parties  you  have 
addressed  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
your  notions  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
Bible — it  is  most  unfortunate  for  you  that 
you  should  have  suffered  yourself  to  act 
at  all  in  any  way  at  this  meeting ;  because 
1  am  sure  tnat  a  person  of  your  education 
could  not  at  all  nave  been  deceived  as  to 
the  language  contained  on  the  banners, 
and  as  to  the  import  of  those  inscriptionB, 
as  stated  by  the  witnesses.  And,  there- 
fore, if  you  saw,  as  you  could  not  avoid, 
the  inscriptions  on  the  banners,  which 
were  rang^  in  a  circle  round  the  hustings, 
you  should  certainly  have  abstained  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  that  meeting, 
according  to  your  own  principles  which 
you  have  stated  here  to-day.  Blow  it  came 
for  you  to  mix  with  a  meeting  like  that, 
if  it  be  true  that  you  are  no  Chartist,  or 
care  nothing  for  universal  suffra^,  I  oan- 
not  at  all  understand  ;  but  certainly  I  can 
only  look  at  the  case  upon  the  evidence 
laid  before  the  jury,  and  upon  the  ciroum- 
stances  of  this  particular  case  only ;  and 
it  is  for  me  to  pass  such  sentence  as  may 
deter  other  people  from  committing  of- 
fences of  this  sort,  whether  you  have  by  some 
strange  infatuation  suffered  yourself  to  be 
brought  into  this  meeting,  and  have  not 
advocated  such  opinions  at  other  meetings 
and  upon  other  occasions ;  because  realiy 
it  is  plain  that  unless  persons  who  are 
instigating  others  to  resistance  to  the 
laws,  and  to  arm  themselves  for  that  pur- 
pose, are  severely  punished,  the  utmost 
confusion,  violence,  and  probably  blood- 
shed will  prevail.  And  the  persons  who 
will  be  apprehended  and  punished  will 
probably  be  those  who  carry  into  effect 
what  is  advised  by  others ;  those  who  give  , 
that  advice  being  the  most  guilty  persons. 
It  is  therefore  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
Court,  before  which  such  a  charge  is  laid 
against  the  person  who  has  inoited  others, 
to  visit  that  person  with  severe  punish- 
ment, even  more  than  the  persons  wno  have 
been  so  excited  and  have  so  acted.  In  this 
particular  case  no  persons  seem  to  have 
acted  on  the  advice  ^ven ;  or  at  least,  so 
far  as  I  know,  nothmg  followed  ;  no  vio- 
lence or  bloodshed,  no  serious  injury  to 
Sersons  or  property,  appears  to  have 
owed  from  any  advice  given  by  you  at 
the  meeting.  But  the  tendency  of  that 
advice  is  of  a  most  serious  and  alarming 
nature.  Therefore  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  pass  such  a  sentence  as  I 
hope  will  have  the  effect  of  deterring 
other  people  from  repeating  or  committing 
similar  offences,  and  of  convincing  you 
that  such   expressions  as  were  used  by 
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YOU  here,  at  a  meeting  on  the  14th  of 
Kovember,  cannot  be  suffered  to  pass 
with  impunity,  but  must  of  necessity  be 
visited  with  severe  punishment.  The 
sentence  upon  you  is  that  jyon  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  House  of  Correction 
at  Knutsford  for  the  term  of  eighteen 
calendar  months,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
that  time  you  find  sureties  for  the  term  of 
five  years  for  yourself  in  5002.,  and  two 
sureties  in  2501.  each. 

Attorney  General :  My  Lord,  I  shall  not 
proceed  to  trial  upon  the  other  indict 
ments  to  which  Stephens    has  referred 
steadfastly  hoping  and  believing  that  the 
ends  of  justice  are  completely  satisfied. 

Stephens  asked  his  Lordship  whether  the 
sentence  precluded  him  from  the  use  of 
pens,  ink,  and  paper. 

The  learned  J aage  said  he  did  not  know 
the  regulations  of  the  gaol. 


Attorney  General:  My  Lord,  ho  may 
have  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  books,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  Ood  forbid  that 
he  should  be  debarred,  as  far  as  my  in- 
fluence extends,  from  anything  that  can 
alleviate  the  suffering  he  must  endure. 

The  j'udge  was  understood  to  say  that 
the  prisoner  might  be  allowed  to  have 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  always  taking  care 
that  it  was  forbidden  to  the  defendant  to 
write  for  publication  anything  of  a  similar 
character  to  that  for  which  he  had  been 
convicted. 


Matbbials  madb  U8K  OF. — ^The  above  re- 
port is  chiefly  taken  from  the  Northern  Star, 
August  17, 1839.  The  reports  iu  the  Times  and 
Manchester  Guardian  of  that  date  have  been 
consulted  and  made  use  of.  Aid  has  also  been 
derived  from  the  Life  of  Stephens  by  Holyoake. 
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CASE  OF  THE  SHERIFF  OF  MIDDLESEX. 


Proceedings  ttpon  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  the  Case  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  before  Lord  Denman,  C.J.,  Littledale, 
Williams,  and  Coleridge,  J.J.,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
AT  Westminster,  on  January  27,  1840.  (Reported  in  11  A.  &  E. 
273,  3  P.  &  D.  349,  8  Dowl.  P.C.  461,  and  4  Jur.  70.) 

To  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum,  &c.  it  was  returned  by  the  Seijeant-at^Anns  of  the 
HouBC  of  Commont  that  he  detained  the  prisoners  on  the  following  warrant,  directed  to  him  by 
the  Speaker  :— 

^  Martis  21*^  die  Januarii,  1840. — Whereas  the  House  of  Commons  have  this  day  rosoWcd  that 
W.  £.  and  J.  W.,  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  having  been  guilty  of  a  contempt  and  breach  of  the  priyi- 
leges  of  this  House,  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Seijeant-at-Axms  attending  this  House, 
these  are  therefore  to  require  you  to  take  into  your  custody  the  bodies  of  the  said  W.  £.  ftD<i 
J.  W.  and  them  safely  to  keep  during  the  pleasure  of  this  House,  for  which  this  shall  be  jour 
sufficient  warrant. 

*<  Given  under  my  hand,  &c. 

*<  Chablbs  Shaw  Lefbtiib,  Speaker." 

Chmmitment  for  Contempt  by  House  of  Commons^^urisdiction  of  Court  of  Law, 

Held  by  the  Court,  that— 

1.  A  warrant  of  commitment  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  contempt  of  the  Hoqm 

need  not  specify  the  grounds  of  the  order ; 

2.  Whatever  jurisdiction  a  court  of  law  may  have  when  the  grounds  are  specified  in  the 

warrant,  it  has  no  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  their  existence  or  sufficiency  when  they  are 
not  specified,  and  in  such  case  the  return  of  the  warrant  is  conclusive ; 

3.  The  Court  will  take  judicial  notice  of  the  office  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  of  lu5 

authority  to  give  eflfect  to  its  order ; 

4.  The  warrant  was  not  vitiated  by  verbal  defects. 


Jannary  23, 1840.— E.  F.  Eicha/rds  moved 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  requiring  Sir 
WHUam  Gosset,  Knight,  Sezjeant-at-ArmB 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  other  person 
havii^  the  custody,  &c.,  to  bring  oefore 
this  Court  the  homes  of  WiJUam  Evans, 
Esq.,  and  John  WhesUon,  Esq.,  with  the 
day  and  cause  of  their  being  taken  and 
detained,  &o.,  to  undergo,  &c. 

The  motion  was  made  on  the  affidavit 
of  Messrs.  Evans  and  WheeUon,  sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  which  set  out  the  various  pro- 
ceedings in  the  cause  of  Stochdale  v. 
Hansel,  down  to  the  return  of  the  vendi- 
Hani  6g^onas,{a)  It  then  stated  that  they 
had  declined  paying  over  to  the  plaintiff 


(a)  December  19, 1889.    See  above,  p.  947. 


the  money  levied  without  an  order  of  this 
Court,  having  been  served  by  Messrs. 
Hansard,  the  defendants  in  the  above- 
mentioned  cause,  with  a  notice  informing 
the  deponents  of  certain  resolutions  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  3l8t, 
1837,(a)  and  August  1st,  1839,{&)  and  warn- 


(a)  See  above,  p.  787. 

lb)  These  resolutions  had  reference  to  « 
report  published  by  Messrs.  Hansard  under  Uk 
orders  of  the  House,  respecting  the  islands  of 
New  Zealand  and  declared  that  **  to  bring  or 
assist  in  bringing  any  action  against  them  ' 
(Messrs.  Hansard)  **  for  such  publication  woul(^ 
be  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  this  Hou!i«*'; 
they  also  directed  Messrs.  Hansard  not  tc  d^ 
fend  an  action  with  which  they  were  threatened 
for  publishing  the  report.  See  Com.  Joum.  94, 
502. 
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ing  them  that,  if  they  proceeded  in  the 
levy,  their  conduct  would  he  represented  to 
the  House,  and  they  would  become  amen- 
able to  its  authori^,  as  expressed  in  the 
said  resolutions.  The  affidavit  then  stated 
the  service  upon  the  deponents  of  the  rule 
nisi  granted  by  this  Court  on  the  first  day 
of  the  present  term,  and  the  order  of  the 
Insolyent  Debtors'  Coart(a) ;  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  served  with  orders 
to  attend  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
bring  with  them  all  notices  served  upon 
them  in  respect  of  this  cause,  and  all 
writs,  rules  of  court,  orders,  or  other 
authorities,  Ac,  in  obedience  to  which 
they  had  acted  therein.  That  in  obedience 
to  such  orders  they  attended  the  House 
and  were  e^^mined  at  the  bar  touching 
the  execution  of  the  said  writs,  Ac.  That 
on  January  21st  the  House  resolved  (as 
appears  by  the  votes  and  proceedings) 
that  the  execution  had  been  levied  in  con- 
tempt of  the  privileges  of  the  House ;  and 
that  the  sheriff  should  be  ordered  to 
refund  the  amount,(&)  and  that  WUUam 
Ewm8  and  JoJm  WkeeUon,  Esqrs.,  sheriff 
of  Middlesex,  should  be  then  called  to  the 
bar,  and  the  resolutions  communicated  to 
them  by  the  Speaker.  That  the  deponents 
were  then  called  to  the  bar,  and  the  reso- 
lutions communicated  to  them  by  the 
Speaker,  who  acquainted  them  that,  if 
they  had  anything  to  say  to  the  House, 
the  House  was  ready  to  hear  it ;  where- 
upon the  deponents  withdrew.  And  it 
was  fhrther  resolved  (and  appears  by  fche 
votes  and  proceedings  of  tne  House)  as 
follows : — 

<<That  William  Evans,  Esquire,  and  John 
Wheelton,  Esquire,  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  hayiuj^ 
been  guilty  of  a  contempt  and  breach  of  the  pn- 
vileges  of  this  House,  be  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Serjeant-at-Anns  attending  this 
House,  and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant 
accordingly."(c) 

The  deponents  then  stated — 

"that  they  were  thereupon  taken  into  cus- 
tody of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  Sir  W.  Gosset, 
Knight,  for  not  paying  over,  as  they  believe,  the 
said  money  in  obedience  to  the  said  order ;  and 


(a)  See  above,  Stonkdale  v.  Hanttardy  p.  948. 

(6)  The  printed  votes  and  proceedings  of 
January  21st  1840  contained  the  following 
resolutions  of  the  House  : — 

"  That  it  appears  to  this  House  that  execution 
in  the  cause  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard  bas  been 
levied  to  the  amount  of  640/.  by  the  sale  of  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Hansard,  in  contempt  of 
the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  that  such 
money  now  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff 
of  Middlesex. 

**  That  the  said  sheriff  be  ordered  to  refund 
the  said  amount  forthwith  to  Messrs.  Hansard.*' 
— Com.  Joum.  95,  16. 

(c)  Com.  Joum.  95,  19. 


they  are  informed,  but  of  their  own  knowledge 
they  do  not  know,  that  some  warrant  or  other 
dociunent  has  been  made  out  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  said  House  of  Conunons,  or  some  other 
person,  under  which  the  said  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  detains  deponents  in  custody;  but  they 
further  say  that  they  have  not,  nor  hath  either 
of  them,  read  the  same  or  any  copy  thereof,  or 
heard  the  same  or  any  part  read  by  any  person 
whatsoever,  but  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a 
warrant  was  shown  to  them  these  deponents. 
That  they  are  not  detained  in  the  custody  of 
the  said  Seijeant-at-Arms  for  or  by  reason  of 
any  cause  other  than  for  the  matters  aforesaid. 
That  throughout  the  whole  of  the  said  pro- 
ceedings in  this  cause,  they  have  acted  bond  fide 
and  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  as  officers  of 
this  Court  in  the  execution  of  the  process  of 
the  Court.  That  they  have  been  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  of  the  said 
House  by  reason  only,  as  they  verily  believe,  of 
what  they  have  so  done  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  as  officers  of  this  Court,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  Her  Mijesty's  writs,  and  to  the  rules 
and  orders  of  the  Court;  and  that  they  have 
been  and  are  thus  imprisoned  and  continued 
and  kept  in  prison  in  order,  amongst  other 
things,  that  they  may  thereby  be  induced  or 
compiled  to  pay  back  the  said  money  to  the 
said  defendants  in  the  said  cause,  instead  of 
paying  it  over  to  the  said  plaintiff  in  the  said 
cause,  aceording  to  the  writs,  rules,  and  orders 
aforesaid.  That  they  have  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  said  proceedings  been  earnestly 
desirous,  and  still  are  so,  to  do  their  duty  in 
their  said  office  fUthfUlly  to  Her  Majesty  and  to 
this  Court,  and  that  they  are  hindered  and 
obstructed  and  put  in  peril  and  danger  in  so 
doing,  in  consequence  of  the  said  order  to  re- 
fund the  said  money  to  the  said  defendants,  and 
by  reason  of  their  being  imprisoned  and  de- 
tained as  aforesaid.  That  they  would  not  have 
been  committed  to  custody  at  all  if  they  had 
complied  with  the  said  order  to  refund  the  said 
amount  to  the  said  defendants." 

The  rule  was  granted  and  the  writ 
issued  in  the  usual  form,  returnable 
i/mmedicU^.{a) 

(a)  3  P.  &  D.  850.  The  writ  is  set  out  at 
length  in  Com.  Joum.  95,  25. 

January  24,  1840.— The  Serjeant-at-Arms 
informed  the  House  that  he  had  been  served 
with  the  writ,  and  that  he  had  not  made  any 
return,  considering  it  his  doty  in  the  first  place 
to  receive  the  instructions  of  the  House.  Where- 
upon it  was  ordered  '*  that  the  Serjeant-at-Arms 
attending  this  House  be  directed  to  make  a 
return  to  the  said  writ,  that  he  holds  the  bodies 
of  the  said  William  fivans.  Esquire,  and  John 
Wheelton,  Esquire,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  under 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  a  contempt  and  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House.'* — Com.  Journ. 
95,  25. 

On  the  day  following  the  service  of  the  writ 
upon  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  R.  V.  Bichards 
applied  to  the  Court  on  behalf  of  the  sheriff  of 
Middlesex  for  an  attachment  against  the  Ser- 
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On  Monday,  Jannary  27th,  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  brought  into  Court  Keaan^Evans 
and  Wkeelton,  the  sheriff,  and  made  the 
following  return  (a)  :— 

"I,  the  said  Sir  William  Gosset,  Knight, 
SeijeaDt-at-Arm8  of  the  House  of  Common*,  in 
the  writ  hereunto  annexed  named,  do  herehy 
certify  and  return,  in  obedience  to  the  said  writ, 
that,  before  the  coming  of  the  naid  writ  to  me, 
to  wit,  on  the  2!8t  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1840, 1  did  take  into  my  custody, 
and  have  thenceforth  alvays  hitherto  detained 
in  my  custody,  and  still  do  detain  in  my  cus- 
tody, the  said  William  Evans,  Esquire,  and  John 
Wheelton,  Esquire,  in  the  said  writ  named, 
under  and  by  virtue  of  a  certain  warrant  under 
the  hand  of  the  Riffht  Honourable  Charles  Shaw 
Lefevre,  Speaker  of  the  siud  House  of  Commons, 
which  said  warrant  is  as  follows:  — 

'*  Martis  21**  die  Januarii  1840. 

"  Whereas  the  House  of  Commons  have  this 
day  resolved  that  William  Evans,  Esquire,  and 
John  Wheelton,  Esquire,  sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
having  been  guilty  of  a  contempt  and  hreach  of 
the  privileges  of  this  House,  be  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at-Arms  attendmg 

this  House  :  .  .     .  i. 

"  These  are  therefore  to  require  you  to  take 
into  your  custody  the  bodies  of  the  said  William 
Evans  and  John  Wheelton,  and  them  safely  to 
keep  during  the  pleasure  of  this  House;  for 
which  this  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant 

"Given  under  my  hand  the  2 1st  day  of 
January  1840. 

•*  rSijmed)  Charlbs  Shaw  Lbfevri:, 
^    ^  "Speaker. 

"  To  the  Serjeant  at-Arms  attend- 
ing the  House  of  Commons." 

"  And  I  do  hereby  farther  certify  and  return 
in  obedience  to  the  said  writ,  that  the  above  is 
the  cause  of  my  taking  and  detaining  in  my 
custody  as  in  the  said  writ  mentionedjthe  said 
William  Evans,  Esquire,  and  John  Wheelton, 
Esquire,  the  bodies  of  which  said  William  Evans, 
Esquire,  and  John  Wheelton,  Esquire,  I  have 
hero  ready  as  in  and  by  the  said  writ  I  am 
commanded. 

"William  Gobbet." 

B,  F.  Bichards  then  moved  that  the 
return  should  be  filed,  (6)  which  beine 
done,  he  moved  that  MeBsrs.  Evans  and 
Wheelton  should  be  now  discharged. 

B.  F.  Bichards,  W,  H.  WaUon,  and 
Kennedy,  in  support  of  the  motion:  The 
present  return  is  bad  on  three  grounds. 
First  there  is  in  fact  no  legal  cause  for 
the  commitment.    The  Court  may  inquire 


ieant.at-Arms  for  not  making  a  return  to  the 
writ  A  rule  was  refused,  Lord  Denmau,  C.J., 
savinff  that  there  was  "no  sufficient  ground  at 
Resent  for  this  application."   8  Dowl.  P.C.  474. 

(a^  See  the  return  set  out  in  Com.  Joum. 
95  30.  See  also  Life  of  Lord  Campbell,  2,  129 
(ed.  1881,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hardwstle). 

(h)  As  to  filing,  see  Leonard  Watson* s  case, 
9  A.  &  B.  731, 746,  and  above  p.  976. 


into  this,  by  atat.  66  Geo,  3.  c.  100. 
Section  1,  after  a  general  recital  that— 
"the  writ  othaheas  corpus  hath  been firaad  bj 
experience  to  be  an  expeditious  and  e^»!tual 
method  of  restoring  any  person  to  his  libertj, 
who  hath  been  unjusUy  deprived  thereof," 

and  that — 

"  extending  the  remedy  of  such  writ,  and  enforc- 
ing obedience  thereunto,  and  preventiDg  delau 
in  the  execution  thereof  will  be  advantageous 
to  the  public," 

enacts— 

<<that  where  any  person  shall  be  confined  or 
restrained  of  his  or  her  liberty,  (otherwise  thw 
for  some  criminal  or  supposed  criminal  mstter, 
and  except  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  or  by 
process  in  any  civil  suit)," 
a  judge  shall,  on  proper  oomplaint,  award 
a  habeas  corpus.  Section  3  enacts  thit 
in  all  cases  provided  for  hj  the  Act, 
althouffh  the  return  to  the  habeas  tor^ 
be  sufficient  in  law,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  judge  before  whom  it  is  returnable, 
to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  fsca 
therein  set  forth,  by  affidavit  or  by 
affirmation,  &o.,  and  to  do  therein  as  to 
justice  shall  appertain,  and  if  the  truth 
of  the  facts  returned  appear  to  to 
doubtful  on  snch  examination,  he  nsj 
bail  the  party  and  transmit  the  writ, 
return,  Ac,  to  the  court  of  which  he  is » 
judge,  whereupon — 
"  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  court  to  proceed 
to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  facts  set  forth 
in  the  return,  in  a  sumuutfy  way  by  affidsTit. 
&c.,  and  to  order  and  determine  touching  the 
discharging,"  &c. 

Section  4  enacts — 
<'  that  the  like  proceeding  may  be  had  in  the 
CJourt  for  controverting  the  truth  of  the  retun 
to  any  such  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  awards  »-< 
aforesaid,  although  such  writ  shall  be  aw&ided 
by  the  said  Court  itself,  or  be  returnable  thereia.'' 

Now,  an  attachment  for  contempt  is 
not  a  "criminal  or  supposed  criminal 
matter"  within  the  statute.  The  nsnal 
instances  of  contempt  are  nonpayment  of 
money  or  disobedience  of  rules  or  snb- 
poBuas.  In  the  present  case  it  is  clear 
that  no  criminal  charge  is  in  question 
The  words  **  criminal  or  supposed  criminal 
matter"  are  adopted  from  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  of  31  Gar.  2.  c.  2.  sects.  1. 
2.  Exports  Beeching{a)  and  Hcbhovs^^ 
case(&)  are  among  the  cases  which  Bhov 
how  the  words  in  that  Act  have  been 

(a)  4  B.  &  C.  136 ;  S.C.  6  D.  &  R.  809. 

(6)  3  B.  &  Aid.  420 ;  S.C.  2  Chitt.  Rep.  «o:. 
According  (o  the  reports  in  3  P.  &  1).  358,  tf 
8  Dowl.  P.C.  454,  Bichards  also  cited  Hu*ilfl^ 
▼.  Luscombe,  2  B.  &  P.  530 ;  WiUnot,  Kote.<  ot 
Opinions,  109. 
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constraed.  In  the  latter  case  this  Court 
refused  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
commitment,  but  there  statute  56  (ho.  3. 
c.  100.  was  not  brought  to  their  notice, 
and  the  case  is  the  only  one,  since  that 
statute,  bearing  on  the  present  question. 
BiMrdett  v.  Ahhot{a)  was  before  the  statute. 
Then,  if  the  Court  may  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  facts,  it  is  shown  here,  on 
affidavit,  that  the  sheriff  is  committed  for 
having  acted  in  the  lawful  execution  of 
process,  and  that  the  proceeding  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  in  opposition  to  the 
judgment  delivered  in  Stockdale  v.  Han- 
8ard,(b)  which,  until  reversed  on  appeal, 
is  the  law  of  the  land.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  statute  allows  only  an  examina- 
tion into  the  trnth  of  the  matters  set 
forth  in  the  return,  and  that  the  facts 
here  relied  upon  for  the  sheriff  are  not  so 
set  forth.  But  it  is  not  denied  that  the 
cause  of  committal  is  the  refusal  to  pay 
back  the  money  levied,  and,  if  a  return  is 
so  framed  as  to  involve  a  number  of 
propositions  in  one  general  averment,  the 
Court  will  not  therefore  refuse  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  truth.  Otherwise  a  return 
of  this  kind  might  be  advised  in  bad 
times  for  the  very  purpose  of  excluding 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  law.  The 
affidavit  here  is  not  offered  for  the  purnose 
of  traversing  the  return  (which,  according 
to  Leona/rd  Watson^s  case,(c)  might  perhaps 
not  be  allowable  if  this  were  considered 
as  a  criminal  matter),  but  of  explaining 
it,  and  of  showing  what  the  supposed 
contempt  is,  by  matter  consist-en t  with 
the  return.  Five  of  the  ten  judges  who, 
in  1758,  delivered  their  opinions  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  proceedings  upon 
hdbetts  corjma,  do  not  deny  that  such 
affidavits  may  be  used.(c{) 

Secondly,  this  return  is  bad,  because  it 
does  not  state  the  facts  on  which  the 
contempt  arises.  It  is  true  that  attach- 
ments for  contempt  issuing  out  of  this 
Court  are  worded  generally,  but  in  those 
the  process  alws^s  contains  a  reference  to 
the  cause  in  which  it  is  issued,  and  the 
proceeding  is  one  which  only  calls  upon  the 
party  to  answer  and  purge  his  contempt ; 
it  is  not  final  and  for  the  purpose  of  pimish- 
ment  like  this  commitment,  which  affords 
no  opportunity  of  purging  the  contempt. 
If  commitments  in  the  present  form  be 
held  good,  the  most  obvious  deprivation 
of  justice  may  take  place  without  remedy. 
They  may  be  supported  by  some  pre- 
cedents, but  precedent  has  been  adduced. 


(a)  14  East,  I. 

(6)  9  A.  &  £.  1 ;  S.C.  8  P.  &  D.  330 ;  4  Jur. 
68,  and  aboYe. 

(c)  9  A.  &  E.  731,  and  above. 

(d)  4    Bac.    Abr,    140    (7th  ed.),    Iliibeas 
Corpus  (B)  ;  15  Pari.  Hist.  903. 


in  former  times,  for  exertions  of  prero* 
gative  which  have  since  been  deemed 
clearly  uniustifiable,  as  in  Sir  Thomas 
DameVe  case(a)  and  the  case  of  Ship- 
money. (b)  But  there  are  only  three  pre- 
cedents of  parliamentary  commitments 
which  have  been  supported  where  no 
grounds  were  set  forth.  The  first  is  in 
otreater*8  case,(c)  which,  from  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  reasons  by  which  the 
commitment  was  upheld,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered of  any  weight.  The  next  occurs 
in  the  Earl  of  Shafieehury* 8  ca8e,((i)  which 
was  decided  in  bad  times,  and  is  not  a 
precedent  by  which  any  subsequent  de- 
cision can  be  supported.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Lords  affamst  the 
Earl  were,  by  the  House  itself,  in  1680, 
declared  unparliamentary,  and  (ndered  to 
be  vacated  in  the  journals,  that  they  might 
never  be  drawn  mto  a  precedent. (e)  Yet 
they  were,  at  least,  so  far  justifiable,  that 
Lord  Shafteshwry  was  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  the  d[leged  contempt  was  com- 
mitted in  one  of  their  sittings.  This  last 
circumstance  was  noticed  in  Begina  v. 
Patyif)  hjEoU,  C.J.,  who  did  not,  like  the 
other  judges,  yield  to  the  authority^  of  the 
Earl  of  Bhaftesbury's  CMe,{d)  The  third 
instance,  and  the  only  one  since  the  Revo- 
lution, was  in  AUxwnder  Murray's  ca6e.(^) 
There,  indeed,  two  of  the  judges, (^)  one  of 
whom  relied  on  the  case  of  Lord  ShaJteS" 
hwry,{d)  said  that^  even  if  the  contempt  had 
been  specified,  this  Court  could  not  judge 
of  it ;  out  the  third,  Foster ^  J-i  appears  to 
have  relied  upon  the  circumstance  of  the 
contempt  being  committed  "  in  the  face 
of  the  House."  And  the  particular  point 
now  in  question  does  not  seem  to  nave 
been  taken  at  the  bar.  In  more  modem 
cases  the  grounds  from  which  the  con- 
tempt was  deduced  have  always  been 
stated.  It  was  so  in  Brass  Crosby's  case,(i) 
though  Be  Orey,  C.J.,  said  there  (as  ap- 
pears from  Wilson's  report  ( f)  that  a  re- 
turn statins;  the  breach  of  privilege  gene- 
rally would  be  sufficient ;  but  he  seems 
to  ground  that  opinion  entirely  on  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  c&ae,(d)      In  Bex  v. 


(a)  3  St.  Tr.  1. 
(6)  8  St.  Tr.  825. 

(c)  5  St.  Tr.  365  ;  S.C.  Style,  415. 

(d)  6  St.  Tr.  1269;  S.C.  1  Mod.  144;  1 
Freem.  453  ;  3  Keb.  792. 

(e)  6  St.  Tr.  1310.  See  the  observation  of 
Lord  EUenborongbin  Burdett  ▼.  Abbot,  14  East, 
124. 

(/)  2  Ld.  Raym.  1105,  1115;  and  see  the 
judgment  of  Powell,  J.,  p.  1110. 

(a)   1  Wils.  299. 

(a)  Gould  and  Denison,  JJ. 

(0  2  W.Bl.  754;  S.C.  3  Wils.  188;  19  St. 
Tr.  1138. 

C/)  3  Wils.  208. 
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Flower  (a)  the  warrant  was  special;  so  were 
those  in  Sir  Francie  BurdeWs  case.  (6) 
Jjord  SUenhorough  there  intimated  that  a 
commitment  stated  to  he  for  a  contempt 
of  either  House,  generally,  would  be 
sufficient(6) ;  but  the  opinion  is  thrown 
out  obiter;  and  he  seems  to  consider  Lord 
Bhc^teebwnfs  ca8e(<2)  an  authority  for  such 
a  form.  In  the  case  of  Bwrdett  v.  Ahbottte) 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Eldon,  C, 
put  it  to  the  judges — 

"whether,  if  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
having  adjudged  an  act  to  be  a  contempt  of 
Court,  had  committed  for  the  contempt  under  a 
warrant,  stating  such  adjudication  generally, 
without  the  particular  circumstances,  and  the 
matter  were  brought  before  the  Court  of  Kind's 
Bench  by  return  to  a  writ  of  haheaa  eorpuai  the 
return  setting  forth  the  warrant  stating  such 
adjudication  of  contempt  generally ;  wh^er  in 
that  case  the  Ceuit  of  King's  Bench  would  dis- 
charge the  prisoner,  because  the  particular  facts 
and  eircumttances  out  of  which  the  contempt 
arose  were  not  set  forth  in  the  i^-arrant  ?  " 

and  t^e  judges  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. But,  in  the  case  supposed,  the 
Oommon  Pleas  would  be  a  court  of  record 
acting  according  to  the  known  course  of 
the  common  law ;  the  House  of  Commons 
is  not  such  a  court  or  so  acting ;  and  the 
Common  Pleas,  in  the  case  supposed,  would 
be  punishing  for  a  contempt  of  court ;  the 
House  of  Commons  here  professes  only  to 
commit  for  a  contempt  of  the  privileges 
of  that  House,  without  showing  what  are 
the  privileges  which  are  suppoMd  to  have 
been  infringed.  If  the  House  may  declare 
its  own  privilege,  as  the  common  law 
courts  declare  that  law,  it  should  at  least, 
when  it  punishes  for  a  breach  of  privilege, 
point  out  the  privilege,  so  that  the  law  on 
that  subject  may  he  known  in  future. 
Eev  V.  Hobhotbseif)  is  another  instance  in 
which  the  warrant  specified  the  contempt. 
Li  Moore,  839,  several  precedents  are  col- 
lected of  returns  to  writs  of  haheas  corpus 
stating  the  cause  of  commitment  in 
general  terms :  but  in  every  case  the 
prisoner  was  bailed  or  discharged.(^)    It 

(a)  8  T.R.  814  ;  27  St.  Tr.  985. 
(6)  BurdettY,  Abbot,  14  East,  1. 

(c)  See  pp.  147-160. 

(d)  6  8t.  Tr.  1269 ;  B.C.  1  Mod.  144  ;  1 
Freem.458;  8  Eeb.  792. 

(e)  5  Dow,  165,  199. 

(/)  8  B.  &  Aid.  420;  S.C.  2  Chitt.  Rep.  207. 

(^)  "Collection  of  precedents  of  prisoners 
dellTcred  by  habecu  corpus  on  the  return; 
annexed  to  GlanvUe's  case,  Moore,  838.  In 
some  of  these  instances  no  cause  whatever  is 
stated."— -Note  by  reporters,  11  A.  &  E. 
288.  "  Delivery  of  pnsoners  brought  up  by 
habeai  corpus  on  trial  appears  to  have  been 
tiie  course  pursued  by  the  Court  when  an 
illegal  commitment  was  made  by  the  King's 
Privy  Council,  or  one  of  the  superior  Courts. 


was  one  of  the  articles  of  complaint  laid 
before  GTuwlee  1,  in  the  Petition  of  Bi£^t(a) 
that  divers  persons  had — 

"  been  imprisoned,  without  any  cause  showed ; 
and  when  for  their  deliverance  they  were 
brought  before  your  justices,  by  your  Majesty's 
writs  of  habeas  curpus,  there  to  underso  s^ 
receive  as  the  Court  should  order,  ana  their 
keepers  commanded  to  certify  the  causes  of  their 
detainer ;  no  cause  was  certified,  but  thai  Aey 
were  detained  by  your  Majesty's  special  ooiii- 
mand«  signified  by  the  Lords  of  your  Privy 
Council,  and  yet  were  returned  back  to  several 
prisons,  without  being  charged  with  anything  to 
which  they  might  ma^e  answer  according  to  the 
law." 

In  the  judgment  of  Va^hoM^  C.J.,  in 
BuBhdVs  ca8e(&)  it  is  said  that  the  writ  of 
ha^beaa  eorpuB — 

''commands  the  day,  and  the  caase  of  the 
caption  and  detainmg  of  the  prisoner  to  be  cer- 
tified upon  the  retom ;  whidi  if  not  done,  the 
Court  cannot  possibly  judge  whether  the  cause 
of  the  commitment  and  detainer  be  aeeording 
to  law,  or  against  it.    Therefore  the  cause  of 


Thus  in  the  free  conference  between  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  1628  touching  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  (Lords'  Joum.  8,  722),  Selden  and 
Coke  cited  twelve  cases,  including  two  of  those 
mentioned  in  Moore,  889,  to  show  that  commit- 
ments by  the  Crown  or  Privy  Council  without 
cause  expressed  were  void,  and  that  the  Court 
on  the  returns  to  the  habe<u  corpus  had  de^ 
livered  the  prisoners  on  bail.  It  was  objected 
by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  that  this  practice 
implied  that  the  imprisonment  had  been  legal, 
'.  for  bailing  doth  signify  a  kind  of  imprison* 
ment  still ; '  but  it  was  answered  that  <  it  hath 
ever  been  the  discretion  of  the  judges  to  give 
such  respect  to  a  commitment  by  command  of 
the  King  or  Privy  Council,  which  are  ever 
supposed  to  be  done  m  just  and  weighty  cases, 
that  they  will  not  suddenly  set  them  tree,  but 
bail  them  to  answer  what  shall  be  objected 
against  them  on  the  King's  behalf ;  but  if  any 
other  inferior  officer  do  commit  a  man  without 
showing  cause  they  do  instantly  deliver  him.' — 
2  Pari.  Hist.  264.  See  also  the  same  point 
in  the  ar^ment  of  Littleton,  afterwards  Lord 
Keeper,  m  the  second  conference  between 
the  Lords  and  the  Commons  on  the  libertjr 
of  the  subject,  2  Pari.  Hist.  821.  So  also 
commitments  for  contempt  by  judges  of  the 
superior  courts  appeared  to  have  been  made 
from  the  earliest  times  without  cause  expressed. 
See  Staundf.  PI.  Cor.  fol.  756.  <  Le  prisoner 
nest  bailable,  si  le  justice  commanda  un  a  prison 
sans  monstrer  cause  par  que  il  issint  commanda, 
ou  pur  misdemeanor  fait  devant  luy.'  Stannd- 
ford  lays  this  down  as  the  construction  of  Stat. 
Westm.  Ist,  c.  15.  It  was  conceded  by  Selden 
and  Coke  that  if  the  warrants  of  the  King  or 
Privy  Council  expressed  the  cause  generally, 
as  treason,  suspicion  of  felony,  or  contempt,  it 
was  sufficient." — Note  by  reporters,  8  P.  &  D. 
354. 

(a)  See  3  St.  Tr.  223. 

(6)  Vaugh.  185, 137 ;  S.C.  6  St  Tr.  999,  1002. 
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the  impriflonment  ought,' by  the  retorn  to  ap- 
pear as  specifically  and  certainly  to  the  judges 
of  the  retorn,  as  it  did  appear  to  the  Court  or 
person  authorised  to  conunit  \  else  the  retorn  is 
insuflScient." 

The  Honae  of  Commons,  then,  like  other 
jurisdictions  which  exercise  the  power  of 
committing,  may  be  required,  on  habeas 
corpus,  to  show  the  particular  groands.(a) 
And,  were  this  otherwise,  the  Houses  of 
Farliamont  might  at  any  time  puaish 
ofPences  against  the  property  or  servants 
of  individaal  members,  under  the  name  of 
contempts,  as  was  done  formerly,(5)  that 
the  Court  now  would  not  suffer  this 
practice  to  pass  unquestioned,  though  the 
contempt  might  be  alleged  generally  on 
return  to  a  habeas  corpus,  appears  from 
several  passages  in  the  judgment  of  Lord 
B&nman,  O.J.,  in  Stockdale  v.  Han8aa'd,{c) 
The  decision  of  the  three  judges  who 
differed  from  Holt,  C.J.,  in  Regina  v. 
Faty{d)  cannot  be  considered  as  having 
settled  the  law ;  this  opinion  was  strongly 
intimated  by  Lord  Benman,  C.J.,  in 
Stockdale  v.  Ran8ard,(e) 

Thirdly,  in  point  of  form  the  warrant 
does  not  show  a  sufficient  jurisdiction  in 
those  issuing  it.  It  does  not  recite  any 
direct  adjudication  that  the  sheriff  has 
been  guilty  of  a  contempt,  but  only  a 
resolution  that  the  sheriff,  '*  having  been 
guilty  of  a  contempt,'*  Ac,  "  be  com- 
mitted." It  does  not  state  that  the  House 
authorise  or  direct  the  Speaker  to  issue 
his  warrant.  To  pass  the  resolution  is 
not  to  order  the  committal.  And,  lastly, 
the  mandatory  part  of  the  warrant  re- 
quires the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  keep  the 
sheriff  during  the  pleasure  of  "this 
House,"  not  showing  m  terms  or  by  suffi- 
cient reference,  what  House  is  meant. 
In  Brass  Croshy^s  case,(/)  Burdett  v. 
Ahbot,{g)  Bisid  Hohhouses  case, (h)  the  words 
used  were  **  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
said  House."  No  language  is  used  hero 
to  show  that  the  person  styling  himself 


(a)  Kichards  here  cited  GlanviU^s  case, 
Moore,  838  ;  Bex  v.  Bugger,  5  B.  &  Aid.  791 ; 
S.C.    1   D.    &   B.   460;    Cropper  v.   Morton, 

8  D.  &  R.  166. 

(6)  See  Sfockdale  v.  flansard,  9  A.  &  E.  12, 
note  (6) ;  106,  note  (a),  and  above,  pp.  746, 
747nn. 

(c)  9 A.  &E.  l,pp.  116, 124,  147,  were  par- 
ticularly referred  to.  See  above,  pp.  856,  862, 
878. 

(d)  2  Ld.  Baym.  1105. 

(O  9  A.  &  £.  187,  138,  and  above,  pp.  871, 
872.    See  also  the  judgment  of  Coleridge,  J., 

9  A.  fc  E.  230,  and  above,  p.  986,  and  see  also 
14  East,  92,  note  (6)  to  Burdett  v.  Abbot. 

C/)  3  Wils.  188  ;  S.C.  2  W.  Bl.  754;  19  St. 
Tr.  1138. 

(a)  14  East,  1. 

(A)  2  CUtt.  B^.  207  i  S.C.  3  B.  &  Aid.  420, 

o    61636. 


**  Speaker "  is  acting  in  that  capacity,  or 
in  the  course  of  proceedings  in  the  B!oase 
of  Commons. 

No  one   appeared   in    support  of  the 
return,  (a) 

Lord  D£NiCAir,  C.J. :  I  think  it  necessary 
to  declare  that  the  judgment  delivered  by 
this  Court  last  Trinity  Term  in  the  case 
of  StocMale  v.  Hansanrd{b)  appears  to  me 
in  all  respects  correct.    The  Court  decided 
there  that  there  was  no  power  in  this 
country  above  being  questioned  by  law. 
The  House  of  Commons  there  attempted 
to  place  its  privilege  on  the  footing  of  an 
unquestionable  and  unlimited  power.    It 
was  argued  against  that  claim  that  the 
dicta  of  learned  judges  by  which  it  was 
supported  had  in  many  cases  been  hastily 
thrown   out,   and  were    encountered   by 
others  of  a  contrary  tendency  from  judges 
not  less  eminent,  and  by  precedents.     I 
endeavoured  to  establish  that  the  claim 
advanced  in  that  case  tended  to  a  despotio 
power  which  could  not  be  recognised  or 
exist  in  this  country,  and  that  the  privi- 
lege of  publication  as  there  asserted  had 
no  legal  foundation.     To  all  these  posi- 
tions I,  on  further  consideration,  adhere ; 
all  of  them  I  believe  in  my  conscience  to 
1)0  true.    And  if  this  were  not  so,  it  is 
strange  that  the  case  should  not  have  been 
brought  before  the  other  ten  judges  by 
writ  of  error.      The  House  could  have 
suffered  no  loss  of  dignity  by  submitting 
to  them  the  question  which  it  had  already 
laid  before  us.     In  the  last  resort  a  fur- 
ther appeal  might  have  been  made  to  the 
House  of  Lords.    The  efficacy  of  such  an 
appeal  is  not  to  be  disputed  merely  be- 
cause persons  may  choose  to  cast  reflec- 
tions on  that  body  in  which  by  law  the 
ultimate  decision  is  vested.    That  House, 
too,  had  an  interest  (if  such  motives  were 
supposed  to  prevail)  in  upholding  a  pri- 
vilege which  was  claimed  for  them  as 
well  as  for  the  House  of  Commons.    Be- 
sides, if  our  judgment  and  that  of  the 
Exche(]^uer  Chamber  had  been  adverse  to 
the  plaintiff,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
not  have  acquiesced,  and  then  resort  must 
have  been  had  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Lords.    In  deciding  the  former 
case  we  looked  to  the  law  as  our  only  safe 
guide,   discarding  all    considerations    of 
supposed  expediency,  and  under  the  same 
guidance  we  examine  the  question  now 
before  us. 

The  only  auestion  upon  the  present 
return  is  whetner  the  commitment  is  sus- 
tained by  a  legol  warrant.    Three  objec- 


(a)  « In  Beg,  v.  Paty,  2  Ld.  Baym.  1106,  and 
in  Brass  Crosby* s  case,  2  W.Bl.  754,  it  is  stated 
that  no  conntel  appeared  to  support  the  oommit- 
ment."— Note  by  reporters  in  II  A.  &  B.  285. 

(6)  9  A.  &  B.  I,  and  above,  p.  849. 
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tions  have  been  taken  to  the  warrant  in 
point  of  form  merely.  First,  that  the 
words  '*  haying  been  gailtj  "  are  no  direct 
adjudication  that  a  contempt  has  been 
committed.  Bat  in  a  late  case, (a)  where 
the  participle  was  used  in  this  manner  we 
considered  it  as  a  direct  allegation;  and 
it  would  be  childish  to  suppose  that  in  a 
document  expressed  as  this  is  the  gram- 
matical form  objected  to  could  alter  the 
effect.  Secondly,  it  is  said  that  the  war- 
rant states  only  a  resolution  of  the  House 
that  a  contempt  has  been  committed,  but 
no  order  given  by  them  to  the  Speaker. 
This  appears  to  me  unnecessary.  We 
must  notice  that  the  Speaker  is  the  officer 
of  the  House,  and  must  take  it  that  when 
they  adjudged  a  contempt  to  have  been 
committed  he  had  full  authority  from 
that  moment.  Thirdly,  it  is  objected  that 
the  words  *'  this  House  '*  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  warrant  are  not  connected  by  any 
jreference  with  the  House  of  Commons 
before  mentioned.  But  no  other  House 
is  mentioned  in  the  warrant,  and  the  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms certifies  in  his  return  that 
the  warrant  is  under  the  hand  of  the 
Speaker.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  so  trifle 
with  a  clear  and  intelligible  document  as 
to  say  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
meant.  It  was  also  obserred  that  the 
warrant  does  not  allege  a  contempt  of 
this  House,  but  "  a  contempt  and  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  this  House."  But  the 
same  form  was  used  in  the  cases  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett{h)  and  Mr.  Hobhofue,(c) 

The  verbal  criticisms,  therefore,  fall  to 
the  ground.  The  great  objection  remains 
behind,  that  the  facts  which  constitute  the 
alleged  contempt  are  not  shown  by  the 
warrant.  It  may  be  admitted  that  words 
containing  this  kind  of  statement  have 
appeared  in  most  of  the  former  cases; 
indeed  there  are  few  in  which  they  have 
not.  In  the  proceedings  upon  the  case  of 
Jay  and  T(ypham,(d)  where  Sir  Franda 
Pemherton  and  Sir  Thomas  Jones  were 
committed  by  the  House  of  Commons  for 
a  judgment  as  just  and  reasonable  as  any 
ever  pronounced,  the  resolution  as  to  each 
was,  that  he — 

'*  giving  judgment  to  oyerrule  the  plea  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
the  case  between  Jat/  and  Toplutm,  has  broken 
the  privileges  of  this  House." 

I  mention  this  case  chiefly  for  the  pur- 

(a)  "See  Reg.  ▼.  Lewis,  8  A.  &  E.  881 ; 
S.C.  1  P.  &  D.  112.  Alto  Rex  v.  The  Justices 
of  Cambridgeshire,  4  A.  &  £.  Ill;  Res  t. 
Milverton,  5  A.  &  E.  841."— Kote  by  reporters, 
11  A.  &E.  289. 

(6)  14  East,  1. 

(c)  2  Chitt.  Rep.  207  ;  S.C.  8  B.  &  Aid.  420. 

(d)  12  St.  Tr.  821,  834;  Com.  Jonm.  10, 
227. 


pose  of  correcting  a  mistake  of  no  small 
importance.    It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  resolution  to  which  I  have  referred 
was  passed  by  the  Convention  Parliament, 
and  had  t^e  sanction  of  Sir  J.  H6U,  as  one 
of  the  members;  but  the  resolution  was 
passed  in  July  1689(a)  and  in  April  of  that 
year  Holi  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.     In  Brass  Croshy's,(b)  Sir 
F.    BwrdelVs,(c)    and    Mr.    Hobhouse's{3) 
cases,    words    were    used    showing  tiie 
nature  of  the  contempt.    In  the  Earl  of 
Shaftetbwnfs  case(6)  the  form  was  general ; 
and  it  was  held  unnecessary  to  set  out  the 
facts  on  which  the  contempt  arose.    That 
case    is    open    to    observation    on   other 
grounds;  but  I  think  it  has  not  been 
Questioned  on  this.     In  Regina  v.  PaiyiJ) 
three  of  the  judges  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  that  case  to  the  extent  of  holding  that 
the  Court  could    not   inquire    into   the 
ground  of  commitment,  even  when  ex- 
pressed   in     the    warrant.    Holt,    C.J.» 
difiered  from  them  on  that  point ;  but  he 
did  not  question  that  where  the  warrant 
omitted  to  state  facts  the  cause  could  not 
be  inquired  into.(^)    In  Hurray* s  Ga8e,(^) 
which   has  often  been  referred  to,  and 
recognised  as  an  authority,  the  warrant 
was  in  a  general  form.     There   is,  per- 
haps, no  case  in  the  books  entitled  to  so 
great  weight  as  Bivrdetb  v.  Ahbot  (i)  from 
the  learning  of  the  counsel  who   argued 
and  the  judges  who  decided  it,  the  fre- 
quent discussions  which  the  subject  under- 
went, and  the  diligent  endeavours  made 
to  obtain  the  fullest  information  upon  it 
The  judgment  of  Lord  EU&nhorough  there, 
as  it  bears  on  the  point  now  before  ns,  is 
remarkable.    He  say8(y) : — 

"  If  a  commitment  appeared  to  be  for  a  con- 
tempt of  the  House  of  Commons  generally,  I 


(a)  July  19th.  The  Convention  Parliament 
was  dissolved  February  6,  1689-90.  5  Pari. 
Hist.  539.  BalpVs  History  of  England,  2,  186. 
Sir  John  HoIt*8  patent  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  dated  April  17, 
1689.  Fourth  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of 
the  Public  Records,  Appendix  II.,  184. 

{b)  2  W.  BJ.  754;  S.C.  3  Wils,  188  ;  19  St. 
Tr.  1188. 

(c)  14  East,  1. 

(rf)  2  Chitt.  Rep.  207 ;  S.C.  3  B.  &  Aid.  420. 

(e)  6  St.  Tr.  1269;  S.C.  1  Mod.  144  ;  1 
Freem.  453;  3  Keb.  792. 

(/•)  2  Ld.  Raym.  1105. 

(^)  **  He  said  the  cause  of  the  prisoners* 
commitment  being  expressed  in  the  warrant 
excluded  any  intendment  that  they  might  be 
committed  for  any  other  cause  than  that  ex- 
pressed m  the  warrant,  2  Ld.  Raym.  lllft.'U- 
Note  by  reporters,  11  A.  &  B.  289. 

(A)  1  Wils.  299. 

(0  14  East,  1. 

I  would  obserTe,*'  st  seq.    See  2  Hawk.  P.C. 
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would  neither  in  the  ease  of  that  Court,  or  of 
any  other  of  the  superior  courts^  inquire  further ; 
hut  if  it  did  not  profess  to  commit  for  a  con- 
tempt, hut  for  some  matter  appearing  on  the 
return,  which  could  hy  no  reasonahw  intend- 
ment he  considered  as  a  contempt  of  the  court 
committing,  hut  a  ground  of  commitment  pal* 
pahly  aad  evidently  arhitrarv,  unjust,  and  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  positive  law  or 
natural  justice,  I  say,  that  in  the  case  of  such 
a  commitment  (if  it  ever  should  occur,  hut 
which  I  cannot  possihly  anticipate  as  ever 
likely  to  occur),  we  mast  look  at  it  and  act 
upon  it  as  justice  may  require  from  whatever 
court  it  may  profess  to  have  proceeded." 

Bayley,  J.,  as  woU  as  Lord  EUeti- 
borough,  appears  in  that  case  to  hare  been 
of  opinion  that,  if  particular  facts  are 
stated  in  the  warrant,  and  do  not  bear  out 
the  oommitment,  the  Court  should  act 
upon  the  principle  recognised  by  HoU, 
C  J.,  in  Eegina  v.  Paty{a) ;  but  that,  if  the 
warrant  merely  states  a  contempt  in 
general  terms,  the  Court  is  bound  by  it. 
That  rule  was  adopted  by  this  Court  in 
Bex  y.  Hoibhou8e{h) ;  and  in  the  late  case 
of  Stockdale  y.  Hcm8ard{o)  there  was  not 
one  of  us  who  did  not  express  himself 
conformably  to  it.  In  the  passages  which 
haye  been  cited  from  my  own  judgment  in 
that  case,  as  showing  thiat  if  a  person  were 
committed  for  a  contempt  in  trespassing 
upon  a  member's  property,  this  Court 
would  notice  the  ground  of  committal,  I 
always  supposed  that  the  insufficient 
ground  should  appear  by  the  warrant. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbv/ry^e  case(cQ  has  been 
dwelt  upon  in  the  argument  as  goyerning 
the  decisions  of  the  Courts  on  all  subse- 
quent occasions,  but  I  think  not  correctly. 
There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
Houses  themselyes  which  carries  with 
it  the  authority  that  has  been  claimed; 
though,  in  discussing  such  question,  the 
last  important  decision  is  always  referred 
to.  Instances  have  been  pointed  out  in 
which  the  Crown  has  exerted  its  pre- 
rogatiye  in  a  manner  now  considered 
illegal,  and  the  Courts  haye  acquiesced: 
but  the  cases  are  not  analogous.  The 
Crown  has  no  rights  which  it  can  exer- 
cise otherwise  than  by  process  of  law 
and  through  amenable  officers,  but  repre« 
sentatiye  bodies  must  necessarily  vindi- 
cate their  authority  by  means  of  their 
own,  and  those  means  lie  in  the  process  of 
committal  for  contempt.  This  applies  not 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  only,  but,  as 


c.  15,  s.  73  (vol.  8,  p.  219,  7th  ed.),  which  is  to 
nearly  the  same  effect  as  the  passage  cited  in 
the  text.— Note  by  reporters,  11  A.  &  £.  298. 

(a)  2  Ld.  Raym.  1105. 

(6)  2  Chitt.  Bep.  207 ;  S.C.  8  B.  &  Aid.  420. 

(c)  9  A.  &  £.  1,  and  above,  p.  786. 

(</)  5  St.  Tr.  1269;  S.G.  1  Mod.  144)  1 
Fieem.  453;  8  Keh.  792. 


was  obseryed  in  BwrdeU  y.  Ahbot{a)  to  the 
courts  of  justice,  which,  as  well  as  the 
Houses,  must  be  liable  to  continual  ob- 
struction and  insult  if  they  were  not 
entrusted  with  such  powers.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  discuss  the  question  whether 
each  House  of  Parliament  be  or  be  not  a 
court ;  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  exer- 
cise t^eir  proper  functions  without  the 
power  of  protecting  themselves  against 
interference.  (&)  The  test  of  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  respect, 
submitted  by  Lord  Eldon  to  the  judffes  in 
Bwrdett  v.  Abhot,{c)  was  whether,  if  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  had  adjudged  an 
act  to  be  a  contempt  of  court,  and  com- 
mitted for  it,  stating  the  adjudication 
generally,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  a 
Jiaheas  eorpv9  setting  forth  the  warrant, 
would  discnarge  the  prisoner  because  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  contempt 
were  not  stated.  A  negative  answer  being 
given.  Lord  Eldon,  with  the  concurrence 
of  Itord  Erehine  (who  had  before  been 
adverse  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction), 
and  without  a  dissentient  voice  from  the 
House,  affirmed  the  judgment  below.  Ajid 
we  must  presume  that  what  any  court, 
much  more  what  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, acting  on  great  legal  authority, 
takes  upon  it  to  pronounce  a  contempt  is 
so.(d) 

It  was  urged  that,  this  not  beinff  a 
criminal  matter,  the  Court  was  bound  bj 
stat.  56  Geo,  3.  c.  100.  s.  3.  to  inquire  into 
the  case  on  affidavit,  but  I  think  the  pro- 
vision cited  is  not  applicable.  On  the 
motion  for  a  haheas  corfms,  there  must  be 
an  affidavit  from  the  party  applying,(d)  but 
the  return,  if  it  oiscloses  a  sufficient 
answer,  puts  an  end  to  the  case,  and  I 
think  the  production  of  a  good  warrant  is 
a  sufficient  answer.  Seeing  that,  we  can- 
not go  into  the  question  of  contempt  on 
affidavit,  nor  discuss  the  motives  which 
may  be  alleged.  Indeed  (as  the  courts 
have  said  in  some  of  the  cases)  it  would  be 
unseemly  to  suspect  that  a  body,  acting 
under  such  sanctions  as  a  House  of  Par- 
liament would  in  making  its  warrant  sup- 
press facts  which,  if  discussed,  might 
entitle  the  person  committed  to  his  liberty. 
If  they  ever  did  so  act  I  am  persuaded 
that  on  further  consideration  they  would 
repudiate  such  a  course  of  proceeding. 
What  iigustice  might  not  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  ordinary  courts  in  past 
times  if  such  a  course  had  been  recognised, 

(a)  14  East,  188. 

(6)  Cited  by  Williams,  J.,  in  Howard  v. 
Goaset,  10  Q.B.  895. 

(e)  5  Dow,  199. 

((0  See  BradUtuffh  v.  Erskine,  47  L.T.  618. 

(tf)  See  the  Canadian  Prisoner/^  case,  5  BC. 
&  W.  82,  and  above,  p.  lOSl. 
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My  for  inatanoe,  if  the  Recorder  of  London  | 
in  Bu$hdF$  case, (a)  bad  in  the  warrant  of 
commitment  suppressed  the  fact  that  the  ; 
jnrjmen  were  imprisoned  for  returning  a  | 
yerdict  of  acquittal.  I  am  certain  that 
such  will  never  become  the  practice  of  any  ! 
body  of  men  amenable  to  public  opinion. 

In  the  present  case,  I  am  obliged  to  saj 
that  I  find  no  authority  under  which  we 
are  entitled  to  discharge  these  gentlemen 
from  their  imprisonment. 

LrrrusDALE,  J. :  I  am  of  the  same  opinion. 
I  agree  with  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  that 
the  judgment  in  Stoekdale  y.  Eansa/rd  (h) 
is  a  binding  authority.  The  defendants 
might  have  brought  that  case  before  a 
court  of  error,  but  have  not  done  80.(c)  I 
still  concur  entirely  in  the  opinions  there 
delivered.  The  question  before  us  arises 
on  the  return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpvs. 
If  the  warrant  returned  be  good  on  the 
face  of  it,  we  can  inquire  no  further.  The 
principal  objection  is  that  it  does  not  suffi* 
ciently  ezprees  the  cause  of  commitment, 
and  instances  have  been  cited  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  contempt  was  specified.  But 
the  doctrine  laid  aown  in  Bwrdeii  v. 
AhbotXd)  in  this  Court  and  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  sufficiently  authorises  the 
present  form.  If  the  warrant  declares  the 
grounds  of  adjudication,  this  Court,  in 
many  cases  will  examine  into  their  validity, 
but  if  it  does  not  we  cannot  go  into  such 
an  inquiry.  Here  we  must  suppose  that 
the  House  adjudicated  with  sufficient 
reason  and  they  were  proper  judges.  As 
to  the  verbal  objections,  I  think  that 
"  having  been  guilty  of  a  contempt "  is  a 
sufficient  averment  that  the  parties  were 
guilty,  and  although  there  is  no  express 
statement  of  an  authority  to  the  Speaker 
to  sign  the  warrant,  we  must  all  take 
notice  that  there  is  such  a  person,  and 
that  by  the  practice  of  the  House,  he  is 
the  person  to  execute  a  resolution  of  this 
kind.  Who  is  to  commit  the  parties  in 
such  a  caseP  The  House  must  do  it 
through  the  proper  officer,  and  we  must 
take  notice  that  the  Speaker  is  that  officer. 
The  expression  **  this  House  **  might  have 
been  ambiguous  if  any  other  *'  House  "  had 
been  spoken  of  in  the  warrant,  but  no 
other  is  mentioned. 

Williams,  J. :  Any  observation  on  this 
case  from  me  might  have  been  spared, 
but  for  the  extent  to  which  the  discussion 
before  us  has  gone,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  respectable  gentlemen  mak- 
ing this  application  are  placed.    It  was  a 

(a)  Vaugh.  18S  ;  S.C.1  Freem.  1;  T.Jones, 
IS ;  6  St.  Tr.  999. 

(6)  9  A.  ft  B.  1,  and  above,  p.  786. 

(c)  See  report  of  0eleot  Committee,  Com. 
Jouxn.  94, 847. 

(<0  14  Salt,  1 }  5  Dow,  165. 


startling  admission  in  the  argument  which 
has  been  addressed  to  us,  that,  for  ^ 
last  century  and  a  half,  there  have  beea 
precedents  in  favour  of  this  commitment, 
itecognised  precedents  haye  the  force  of 
decisions,  by  which  courts  and  judges 
individually  must  hold  themselves  bound. 
I  do  not  think  this  Court  can  suffer  any 
loss  of  authority  by  so  acting  in  the  pre- 
sent case;  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
consequence  we  must  overlook  it  when 
there  is  an  ascertained  rule  of  law  before 
us.  If  the  return  in  a  case  like  this 
showed  a  frivolous  cause  of  commitment, 
as  for  wearing  a  particular  dress,  I  should 
agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Lord 
Ellenharough  in  Bwrdett  v.  Ahhot,(a)  where 
he  distinguishes  between  a  commitment 
stating  a  contempt  generally,  and  one 
appearing  by  the  return  to  be  made  on 
grounds  palpably  unjust  and  al^urd.  The 
power  of  committing  generally  for  breach 
of  privilege  may  be  admitted ;  although, 
where  the  privilege  is  incidentally  brought 
forward,  and  especially  if  the  House  of 
Commons  by  plea  bring  it  before  us,  we 
cannot  avoid  judging  of  it.  ;Then  the 
only  point  in  this  case  is  whether  there 
be  on  the  warrant  an  adjudication,  in 
form,  of  commitment  for  contempt,  which 
the  Court,  according  to  precedent,  is 
bound  to  recognise.  The  verbal  criticisms 
I  scarcely  need  notice.  The  expression 
*'  this  House  **  is  certain  enough,  no  other 
having  been  mentioned ;  and  the  authority 
of  the  Speaker  appears  sufficiently  firom 
the  resolution  set  forth.  It  did  not  appear 
more  fully  in  Croshy's  case,  (5)  Burdett  v. 
Ahhot{e)  or  Bex  v.  Hobh(niee,{d)  The  only 
real  question  is,  whether  we  can  inter 
fere,  because  the  ground  of  commitment 
is  not  particularly  stated.  On  this  point 
it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  judgment  of 
Be  Orey,  C.J..  in  Brass  Crosby's  case, (A) 
which  is  referred  to  with  approbation  by 
Lord  Ellenhorough  in  Burdett  v.  AlhoL{e) 

**When  the  House  of  Commons  adjudge 
anything  to  be  a  contempt,  or  a  breach  of 
privilege,  their  adjudication  is  a  conviction,  and 
their  commitment  in  consequence  is  execution, 
and  no  court  can  discharge  or  bail  a  person 
that  is  in  execution  by  the  judgment  of  any 
other  courL"(/) 

Be  Orey^  C.J.,  addsCpf)  that  the  privi- 
lege being  in  that  case  brought  in  question 
directly,  and  not  incidentally,  the  Court 

(a)  14  East,  1, 150. 

(4)  3  Wils.  188  ;  S.C.  2  W.  Bl.  764 ;  19  St. 
Tr.  1188. 
(c)  14  East,  1. 

id)  2  Chitt.  Rep.  207 ;  S.C.  8  B.  &  Aid.  480. 
(«)  14  East,  1,  148. 
(/)  8  Wili,  199. 
(i)  8  Wili.  202. 
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cannot  interfere.    Whether  or  not  in  the 
present  instance  it  was  right  to  yisit  any 

Sirson  with  the  anger  or  justice  of  the 
onse  of  Commons  is  a  question  with 
which  we  have  no  concern.  On  grounds 
of  law,  the  only  grounds  we  have  a  right 
to  proceed  upon,  we  cannot  order  these 
gentlemen  to  be  discharged. 

CoLEBiDGB,  J. :  I  come  to  my  present 
conclusion  with  great  regret  when  I  con- 
sider the  circumstances,  but  with  confi- 
dence in  its  justice.  As  to  the  former 
case  of  SiockdaU  v.  S[(m8ard,(a)  so  far  as 
regards  the  general  positions  there  laid 
down,  I  most  entirely  a^ee  in  them,  and 
remain  of  the  same  opinion  as  when  it 
was  decided.  I  formed  that  opinion  with 
great  pains  and  labour,  and  a  candid 
attention  to  the  arguments.  The  part 
I  took  in  the  decision  was  comparatively 
small ;  but  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
appears  to  me  perfectly  sound:  and  it 
would  have  been  bettei*  for  those  dis- 
satisfied with  it  to  apply  to  a  court  of 
error  than  content  themselves  with  rail- 
ing against  it  in  terms  which  neither  do 
themselves  credit  nor  invalidate  the  deci- 
sion. The  material  questions  here  are, 
whether  the  return  is  had  for  not  disclos- 
ing the  particular  grounds  of  the  com- 
mitment: and  whether  it  is  open  to  an 
answer  by  affidavit ;  or,  if  it  be  so» 
whether  there  is  any  case  made  by  the 
affidavits.  Now,  first,  it  is  too  late  to 
contend  that  the  generality  of  statement 
in  the  warrant  is  any  solid  objection.  It 
appears  by  precedents  that  the  House  of 
Commons  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
shaping  their  warrants  in  that  manner.(&) 
Their^  right  to  adjudicate  in  this  general 
form  in  cases  of  contempt  is  not  founded 
on  privilege,  bnt  rests  upon  the  same 
grounds  on  which  this  Court  or  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  mi^ht  commit  for  a 
contempt  without  statmg  a  cause  in  the 
commitment.  Lord  Eldon  puts  the  case 
in  this  manner  in  Bwrdett  v.  Ahbot.{c) 
When  a  court  of  competent  authority  has 
committed  the  comnutment  is  an  adjudi- 
cation, and  the  grounds  of  it  need  not  be 
stated. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  mistake  (though  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  point)  to  treat 
this  as  a  hdbeaa  corpus  under  statute 
56  Oeo,  8.  c.  100.  That  Act  was  passed  to 
remedy  a  defect  in  the  common  law.  I 
think  that  the  haheas  corptu  here  is  at 
conunon  law,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider that  question.  It  is  contended  that 
affidavits  may  be  received  to  explain,  the 


(a)  9  A.  &  £.  1,  and  above,  p.  736. 

(6)  See  Second  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee in  Howard  y.  Gotset.  Appendix,  Nos. 
4  and  5 ;  and  Goatet  v.  Howard,  10  Q.B.  459. 

(c)  5  Dow,  165, 199. 


facts  returned.  But  the  return  states 
simply  an  adjudication  of  contemptt  There 
is  nothing  in  the  affidavits  referred  to 
which  controverts  the  fact  of  such  an 
adjudication;  and,  if  the  House  had 
jurisdiction  to  make  it,  we  can  no  more 
inquire  by  affidavit  whether  they  came  to 
a  riffht  conclusion  in  doing  so  than  we 
coula  in  the  case  of  a  like  adjudication 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas.  These 
gentlemen  must  therefore  be  remanded. 
Prisoners  remanded. (a) 


(a)  On  the  same  day  that  the  prisoners  were 
remanded  the  Seijeant-at-Arms  communicated 
the  fact  to  the  House. — Com.  Joum.  95,  30. 

February  8,  1840. — Motion  by  Mr.  Darby 
that  William  Evaus,  Esq.,  and  John  Wheelton, 
Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  be  discharged  from 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending 
this  House.  Debate  adjourned. — Com.  Joum. 
95,  56 ;  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  (8rd  series),  51, 
1109. 

February  4,  1840. — Lord  Brougham  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  *'  throwing  themselves 
upon  the  just  and  merciful  protection  of  the 
highest  court  of  judicature  of  this  realm  of 
England,"  and  praying  their  Lordships  to  afford 
them  such  assistance  and  relief  as  to  the  House 
should  seem  meet. — Lords'  Joum.  72,  84; 
Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  (8rd  series),  51,  1160. 

February  10,  1840.— The  adjourned  debate 
in  the  Commons  upon  the  motion  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  sheriff  out  of  custody  was  re- 
sum^,  and  the  motion  negatived. — Com.  Joum. 
95,  70 ;  Hansard,  ParL  Deb.  (3rd  series),  62,  7. 

February  11,  1840.— Sir  B.  Knatchbull  in- 
formed the  House  that  Mr.  Sheriff  Wheelton 
was  extremely  ill,  and  that  his  life  might  be  in 
danger  if  he  were  continued  longer  in  confine- 
ment ;  whereupon,  after  examining  the  sheriff's 
medical  attendant,  the  House  ordered  that,  it 
haying  been  stated  by  Dr.  Broackes,  medical 
attendant  on  John  Wheelton,  Esq.,  that  in  his 
judgment  Mr.  Wheelton's  life  would  be  endan- 
gered by  further  confinement,  Mr.  Sheriff  Wheel- 
ton  be  forthwith  discharged  out  of  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  this  House ; 
and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant 
accordingly. — Com.  Joum.  95,  74;  Hansard. 
Pari.  Deb.  (8rd  series),  52,  155.  He  was  dis- 
charged accordingly  without  payment  of  fees. 

February  18, 1840. — ^The  Corporation  of  the 
city  of  London  presented  a  petition  for  the 
release  of  the  sheriff!,  in  order  to  assist  in  pre- 
senting an  address  of  congratulation  to  Her 
Miyesty  upon  her  marri^e.— Com.  Joum.  95^ 
82  ;  see  Ann.  Beg.  1840,  Chronicle,  p.  28. 

February  14,  1840. — ^Mr.  Alderman  Thomp- 
son moved  for  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Sheriff 
Evans  oat  of  the  custody  of  the  Seijeant-at- 
Arms,  but  the  motion  was  negatived,  and  so 
also  was  a  motion  by  Sir  Edward  Sugden  (afteiw 
wards  Lord  St.  Leonards)  that  the  resolutioQ 
ordering  the  sheriff  to  ref^d  the  money  levied 
in  ezeeation  should  be  resciiided.— Com.  Joan. 
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95,  89  ;  Hansard,  Pari  Deb.  (8rd  series),  52, 
301,  308. 

February  26,  1840. — A  motion  by  Sir  M. 
Wood  that  Mr.  Sheriff  Evans  be  allowed  to  wait 
on  Her  Majesty  to  receive  her  commands  with 
respect  to  the  presentation  of  an  address  from 
the  Corporation  of  Ix)ndon  was  superseded  by 
the  orders  of  the  'day. — Com.  Joum.  95,  116  ; 
Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  (8rd  series),  52,  646. 

March  8,  1840. — ^The  Hoose  was  informed  by 
Lord  Viscount  Mahon  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  attendant  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Evans 
Mr.  Sheriff  Evans  was  materially  suffering  from 
his  confinement,  and  that  his  life  would  be  en- 
dangered by  further  confinement  The  medical 
attendant  (Mr.  Freeman)  was  examined  in  re^ 
lation  thereto. — Com.  Joum.  95,  187  ;  Hansard, 
Pari.  Deb.  (Srd  series),  62,  850. 

March  4,  1840. — llie  House,  being  further 
informed  by  Lord  Mahon  that  Mr.  Sheriff  Evans 
had  been  examined  by  another  medical  man 
(Dr.  Chambers)  who  was  in  attendance,  called 
in  Dr.  Chambers,  and  he  was  examined  in  re- 
lation thereto.  A  motion  that  Mr.  Sheriff  Evans 
be  forthwith  discharged  was  negatived. — Com. 
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Tts  mentioned  above  have  also  been  oon- 


ports 
ilted. 


Joum.  95, 143 ;  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  (Srd  wries), 
52,  878. 

March  7, 1840.^On  the  motion  of  Sir  Jamet 
Graham  it  was  ordered  by  the  House  that  ob 
consideration  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Freeman 
and  Dr.  Chambers,  given  at  the  bar  of  this 
House,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  health  of 
Mr.  Sheriff  Evans,  who  is  now  in  custody,  he  be 
dischareed  for  the  present  out  of  the  custody  of 
the  Seijeant-at-Arms  attending  this  House;  and 
that  he  be  directed  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  tbis 
House  on  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  April  next- 
Corn.  Joum.  95,  154 ;  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.  (Sid 
series),  52,  1028. 

April  8,  1840.— The  order  for  the  attendance 
of  Mr.  Sheriff  Evans  was  discharged,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  he  should  attend  on  May  6.— Com. 
Joum.  95,  253. 

April  14,  1840.— Boyal  assent  to  8  &  4  Vict 
c.  9. 

April  15,  1840.— On  the  motion  of  Sir  Robert 
Harry  Inglis  the  order  for  the  further  attendance 
of  Mr.  Sheriff  Evans  was  read  and  discharged.— 
Com.  Joum.  95,  291  ;  Hansard  Pari.  Deb.  (3rd 
series),  53,  1126. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


OrHEK  Trials  betwbbn  1832  ahd  1840. 


The  following  cases  tried  within  the  period 
covered  by  this  volume  were  submitted  to  the 
Committee  by  the  Editor,  but  were  not  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  fully  reported  in 
the  collection. 

lite  Earl  of  WcUerford*s  Claim,  1881, 
September  1  and  6.  1832,  February  17  and 
March  9.  This  case,  which  was  decided  by  the 
Committee  for  Privileges,  is  reported  in  6  CI.  & 
F.  133.  The  headnote  is  as  follows:  "A 
dignity  or  title  of  honour  cannot  be  taken  away 
(where  there  is  no  deficiency  or  corruption  of 
blood)  except  by  express  words  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament :  Held,  therefore,  that  the  Irish 
Act,  28  Hen.  8.  c.  3,  vesting  in  the  King,  in 
right  of  the  Crown  of  England,  all  honours, 
manors,  castles,  seigniories,  jurisdictions,  and  all 
other  possessions  and  hereditaments  held  by 
certain  persons,  or  by  anj  person  to  the  use  of 
any  of  them  in  Ireland,  did  not  take  away  from 
any  of  them  a  personal  dignity ;  and  that  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Coke  and  other  judges  that  it 
took  away  the  earldom  of  Waterford(a)  was  erro- 
neous in  fact  and  in  law.  The  House  of  Lords 
is  now  the  only  satis&ctory  tribunal  to  determine 
questions  on  claims  to  dignities,  on  reference 
from  the  Crown(6)  ;  accordingly,  a  question  of 
law  having  arisen  on  a  pention  of  an  Irish 
peer,  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  claiming 
to  be  admitted  to  vote  at  the  election  of  Irish 
representative  peers,  the  House,  with  a  view  to 
a  more  solemn  ac^udication,  recommended  a 
petition  claiming  the  peerage  to  be  presented  to 
the  Crown,  in  order  that  it  might  be  referred  by 
the  Crown  to  the  House,  with  the  report  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  annexed,  and  then  the 
House  acting  on  the  report  of  its  Committee  of 
Privileges,  would  adjudicate  the  right  and 
report  the  same  to  the  Crown.  An  abjudication 
in  that  form  by  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  is  an 
authority  as  binding  on  the  House  of  Lords  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  like  determination  by 
the  latter  House,  or  by  the  English  or  British 
House  of  Lords  before  the  Unions,  in  the  matter 
of  English  or  British  peerages.  But  a  resolu- 
tion of  either  House,  affirmm^  a  report  of  its 
Committee,  and  recognising  a  nght  or  privilege 
of  peerage,  is  not  equivalent  to  an  adjudication 
upon  a  reference  from  the  Crown.'' 

The  King  against  John  Delany,  The  King 
against  Naeh,  The  King  againet  Woolahan, 
The  King  againsl  TlwmaM  Delany  and  otiierB. 
1832.  May  28  to  June  6.  Special  report  of 
trials  before  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Ken- 
dall Boshe,  CJ.,  and  the  Hon.  Baron  Sir 
William  C.  Smith,  Bart,  at  the  Special  Com- 
mission at  Maryborough.    By  James  Mongan 

(a)  See  Earl  of  Shrewelmry'e  case,  12  Bep. 
106. 
(^)  See  2  St.  Tr.  N.S.  700. 


(Dublin,  1832).  The  following  extract  from  the 
charge  of  the  Chief  Justice  (Boshe)  to  the 
grand  jury  explains  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Special  Commission  was  opened : — 

**  It  is  scarcely  two  months  since  the  gaol  of  this 
county  was  delivered  at  an  assises  which  lasted 
from  the  15th  to  the  27th  of  March,  almost 
three  times  the  period  usually  allotted.  During 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  two  judges  were 
engaged  in  separate  courts  in  criminal  trials ;. 
the  Crown  Solicitor,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Attorney  General,  prosecuted  in  many  cases 
connected  with  public  disturbance;  thirty-five 
cases  were  actually  tried,  there  were  twenty- 
four  convictions,  forty -seven  were  found  guilty^, 
five  capital  convictions  have  been  followed  by  a 
commutation  for  the  punishment  of  transpor- 
tation, and  twenty-six  were  sentenced  to  trans-  • 
portation,  twenty  foor  of  whom  have  been  trans- 
ported ;  yet  your  prison  again  is  thronged,  not 
with  that  class  of  offenders  whose  crimes  grow 
out  of  the  frailties  of  man  in  his  individual  cha- 
racter, but,  almost  without  an  exception,  with 
insurgents  systematically  confederated  against 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  country. 

In  that  short  interval  it  appears,  from  the 
reports  to  the  police  department,  that  more  than 
300  outrages  have  been  committed  of  every 
class,  from  murder  downwards  ;  in  about  sixty 
cases  informations  haye  been  taken,  and  the 
calendar  before  us  exhibits  a  list  of  125  pri- 
soners already  made  amenable.  Therefore  it  is 
that  upon  this  extraordinar}*  visitation  of  publio 
justice,  the  Commission  which  you  have  heard 
read  has  been,  directed  to  the  presiding  judges, 
in  obedience  to  which  it  has  been  our  duty  to 
call  you  together. 

Under  those  deplorable  circumstances  many 
duties  devolve  upon  you  as  grand  jurors,  magis-- 
trates,  and  country  gentlemen,  upon  which  it 
would  be  -proper  that  I  should  address  and  ex- 
hort you :  but  you  have  lately  heard  an  appeal 
from  this  Bench  upon  all.  those  topics,  which 
yon  cannot  have  foigotten,  an  appeal  carrying 
with  it  a  weight,  instruction,  and  persuasiveness, 
upon  which,  placed  as  I  now  am,  1  am  not  left 
at  liberty  to  say  more  than  that  I  will  not  by  a. 
worse  than  useless  repetition,  run  the  risk  of 
effacing  the  profound  impression  made  upon 
your  hearts  and  understandings,  and  shall  only 
call  your  attention,  and  that  of  all  persons  of  all 
ranks  assembled  here,  to  a  statement  of  the- 
nature  of  those  offences  which  the  King's  judges 
are  now  commanded  to  inquire  into,  and  of  those 
laws  which  it  has  become  necessary  to  put  in 
force,  and  of  the  particular  state  of  your  county 
at  this  moment. 

It  is  nearly  sixty  years  since  an  extraordinary 
state  of  crime  called  for  a  code  peculiar  to  our 
country,  and  the  Legislatnxe  was  obliged  to 
meet  oflenees  (then  of  no  recent  date)  incon<» 
sistent  with  civilised  society  by  enactments 
which  in  other  circumstances  would  be  in  re* 
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pngnance  to  the  principles  of  British  jnrispra- 
dence.  I  speak  of  what  are  well  known  as  the 
Whiteboy  system  and  the  Whiteboy  statutes(a)  ; 
that  system,  as  far  as  we  know,  originates  in 
secret  associations,  and  manifests  itself  some- 
times by  tumultuous  assemblies  and  sometimes 
by  mischief,  clandestinely  and  mysteriously  per- 
petrated, and  by  means  of  both  establishes  that 
reign  of  terror  under  which  a  cruel  despotism  is 
exercised  over  mankind.  Life  and  property 
are  rendered  insecure,  the  public  peace  is  often 
violated  and  always  endangered,  and  from  a 
ip'ariety  of  conspiring  causes  the  people  become 
deeply  and  fatally  demoralised.  The  pretence 
has  been  the  redress  of  grievances,  some  alleged 
to  exist  in  one  district  and  some  in  another,  but 
all  substantially  of  the  same  character.  If  a 
landlord  looks  for  a  good  tenant,  if  a  farmer 
proposes  for  a  vacant  farm,  if  a  master  hires  a 
servant  from  another  county  or  province,  if  a 
higher  rent  or  lower  wages  have  been  paid  than 
those  confederates  approve ;  if  the  tithes  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  in  one  county  or  the  dues  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  another,  have 
exceeded  that  minimum  which  those  confede- 
rates have  established,  all  those  have  been  re« 
presented  from  time  to  time  as  so  many  grie- 
vances, and  the  deluded  people  have  persuaded 
themselves,  or  have  been  persuaded  by  others, 
to  think  that  it  was  their  duty  to  redress  them. 

No  wise  or  good  man  will  think  or  speak  with 
indifference,  or  otherwise  than  seriously  and 
with  regret,  of  the  complaints  and  grievances  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  It  is  the  lot  of  man  in  all 
classes  to  complain  and  have  reason  to  com- 
plain, and  we  are  told  that  the  sorrow  to  which 
we  are  born  is  as  much  a  law  of  nature  as  that 
*the  sparks  fly  upward.'  Inequality  of  con- 
ditions has  been  in  all  ages  and  countries  the 
dispensation  of  Providence,  and  necessarily 
leads  to  the  humility  of  many,  and  the  poverty 
of  many  ;  'and  all  that  human  laws  can  do  is  to 
mould  the  institutions  of  society  so  as  to  pro- 
tect all  men,  however  humble,  in  their  lives, 
properties,  and  rights.  As  to  poverty,  the  duty 
of  relieving  and  supporting  the  helpless  poor, 
who  have  not  'ceas'd  in  the  land,*  is  every- 
where, and  particularly  in  Ireland,  urgent,  and 
there  never  was  a  period  in  which  the  energies 
of  Government,  the  attention  of  Parliament,  the 
talents  of  enlightened  men,  and  the  t)Ounty  of 
the  benevolent  were  in  such  unanimous  and 
active  co-operation  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition.  But  with  them  we  have  here  nothing 
to  do.  I  cannot  recollect  an  instance  in  the 
experience  of  many  years  (and  perhaps  it  is  a 
formidable  view  of  our  situation)  in  wUch  a 
man  has  been  charged  with  an  insurrectionary 
o£fence  whose  crime  could  be  traced  to  want  or 
poverty.  It  is  among  the  humbler  classes,  who 
either  subsist  by  labour  or  exclusively  by  farm- 
ing, or  partly  by  one  and  partly  by  the  other, 
that  the  ostensible  disturbers  of  the  peace  are 
to  be  found;   they  seek  to  regulate  property 


(a)  15  &  16  Geo.  8.  o.  21 ;  27  Geo.  8.  e.  15. 
I.  10 ;  40  Geo.  8.  c.  96 ;  60  Geo.  8.  e.  102  ; 
1  h  2  WiU.  4.  e.  44;  6  Viet.  ims.  2.  c.  28; 
20  &  21  Vict.  e.  8. 


upon  a  new  theory,  and  subject  its  acquisition, 
and  circulation,  and  enjoyment  to  their  own 
dominion ;  they  certainly  encounter  a  principle 
which  some  persons  think  it  would  be  difficult 
and,  if  possible,  dangerous  to  control.  Whether 
that  theory  be  right  or  wrong,  whether  the  price 
of  property  and  labour  should  be  allowed  to  find 
its  own  level,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  both  safe  and  wise  to  deal  with,  and 
modify  that  apparent  tendency  of  human  affain, 
are  topics  not  for  this  place,  and  upon  which  in 
any  place  I  should  be  incapable  of  judging : 
but  it  does  belong  to  this  place,  and  to  you,  and 
to  me  to  lament  that  those  delicate  questions 
which  the  wisest  statesman  or  lawgiver  woold 
approach  with  fear  and  touch  with  a  trembling 
hand,  should  be  subject  to  the  rude  decision  of 
a  misguided  and  infuriated  peasantry.  We 
must  pity  such  infatuation  ;  but,  gentlemen,  it 
is  not  the  causes  of  this  delusion  we  have  to 
think  of  here,  but  the  effects.  Crime  and 
misery,  those  inevitable  consequences  of  popular 
licentiousness,  both  abound  amongst  you,  and 
are  traced,  as  you  will  see,  through  all  the 
means  which  have  been  always  adopted  by  the 
insurgents  for  accomplishing  their  objects. 

Illegal  oaths  are  administered  by  them,  often 
by  compulsion  to  unhappy  wretches  who  attri- 
bute to  them  an  obligation  which  they  deny  to 
more  legitimate  engagements.  Vengeance  is 
denounced  against  aU  who  refuse  to  join  their 
associations  or  resist  their  mandates,  or  give  in- 
formation of  their  crimes ;  by  those  means  thej 
become  numerous,  and  the  incessant  and  inde- 
fatigable plunder  of  arms  from  all  descriptions 
of  loyal  and  peaceable  subjects  soon  renders 
them  formidable.  The  destructioD  of  property 
follows,  houses  and  barns  and  granaries  are 
levelled,  crops  are  laid  waste,  pasture  lands  are 
ploughed,  plantations  are  torn  up,  meadows  are 
thrown  open  to  cattle,  cattle  are  maimed,  tor- 
tured, killed ;  those  persons  who  incur  their 
displeasure  are  visited  by  parties  of  banditti  who 
inflict  cruel  torture  upon  their  persons,  mutilate 
their  limbs,  or  beat  them  almost  to  death.  Men 
are  deliberately  assassinated  in  the  open  day, 
who  have  in  any  way  become  obnoxious  to  the 
insurgents,  or  opposed  their  system,  or  refused 
to  participate  in  their  outrages,  and  sometimes 
the  unoffending  members  of  a  family  are  indis- 
criminately murdered  by  burning  the  habitation 
of  one  devoted  victim.  Entire  classes  are  pro- 
scribed by  them,  especially  those  who  in  any 
way,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  department, 
contribute  to  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
humble  being  who  earns  his  bread  by  serving 
the  process  of  a  court  of  law  is  held  up  to 
public  hatred,  and  persecuted  like  a  noxious 
animal.  The  witness  who  gives  evidence  in  a 
court  of  justice  is  stigmatised  as  an  informer, 
and  devoted  to  general  execration,  and  the 
juryman  is  ordered  on  pain  of  death  not  to  dis- 
chuge his  duty. 

mioever  confines  his  estimate  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  confederacy  to  the  mere  out- 
rages and  crimes  it  produces,  has,  I  fear,  but 
snpeifleially  examined  the  subject  Such  con- 
sequenoes  may  be  occasional  and  transient,  but 
the  moral  influence  upon  society  of  such  a 
diseased  state  of  human  character  must  be  deep 
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and  permanent.  The  bad  passioni  let  loose,  the 
charilaes  of  life  extinct,  those  relations  dissevered 
which  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  are 
the  ofispring  of  reciprocal  protection  and  depen- 
dence. Confidence  displaced  by  suspicion,  and 
fear  and  hatred  in  all  classes  vitiating  and  cor- 
roding the  heart  of  man.  These  are  productive 
seeds  which  threaten  a  fearful  growth,  and  if 
the  mischief  be  not  put  down  every  reflecting 
man  will  look  forward  to  the  necessary  influence 
of  such  a  state  of  things  upon  the  future  des- 
tinies of  Ireland  as  operating  far  beyond  the 
local  disturbances  of  a  provincia]  district. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  ordinary  laws,  calculated 
for  civilised  communities,  are  not  applicable  to 
a  country  so  circumstanced,  and  one  of  the  most 
lamentable  consequences  which  the  oifences  of 
the  people  have  produced  is,  that  they  have 
brought  down  upon  their  own  heads  the  sanc- 
tions of  a  code,  enacted  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  uncongenial  to  our  institutions  that 
shortly  after  the  Whiteboy  Act  had  passed  it 
received  this  construction, (o)  that  though  a  per- 
manent statute,  its  provisions  are  not  in  force 
in  any  district  undisturbed  by  illegal  associa- 
tions ;  except  at  such  times  and  in  such  places 
it  remains  upon  the  statute  book  disowned  and 
inoperative,  and  as  has  been  often  said  rests 
like  a  sword  in  the  scabbard  till  drawn  by  the 
crimes  of  the  people.  This  law  meets  the  prin* 
ciple  of  unlawful  assemblies,  in  the  first  instance 
by  enacting,  that  the  mere  act  of  association, 
without  any  other  concomitant  transgression,  is 
a  high  ofience  and  subject  to  severe  punishment. 
I  shall  read  to  yon  the  15  &  16  Geo.  3.  c.  21*. 
s.  2.  This  is  a  very  severe  provision,  and  by  it 
the  mere  assembling  is  a  crime,  although  a  hand 
should  not  be  raised  by  any  of  the  party.  But 
there  is  scarcely  an  act  which  can  be  done  by 
persons  so  associated  which  the  remainder  of 
the  statute  does  not  visit  with  punishments  more 
severe.  Until  very  lately  death  was  the  com- 
mon punishment  of  all  such  acts,  but  the  Legis- 
lature has  substituted  in  its  place  transportation 
for  life,  or  years,  or  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court,  imprisonment  and  corporal  punishment 
Several  actions  for  which  men  in  an  undisturbed 
district  would  not  be  at  all  answerable,  or  if 
answerable,  only  liable  to  the  slightest  penalties, 
become  subject  to  those  awful  sentences.  Mere 
trespasses  and  acts  which  are  not  even  tres- 
passes, the  mere  attempt  to  commit  a  crime 
though  never  perpetrated,  the  sendmg  of  a 
threatening  letter,  or  delivering  a  threatening 
message,  the  slightest  injury  to  property,  an 
attack  upon  a  dwelling-house  without  any  inpry 
to  it,  which  is  called  by  a  plirase,  I  beheve, 
peculiar  to  this  code,  the  assault  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  are  all  made  transportable  offences,  not 
only  against  those  wbo  commit  them,  but  against 
those  who  "  abet,  succour,  excite,  ask,  or  require, 
or  even  endeavour  to  compel  or  induce  others 
to  commit  them."  (2nd,  8rd,  6th,  and  7th  sec- 
tion 1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  44.)  Such  are  the  for- 
midable  sanctions  by  which  this  code  visits 
insurrection ;  but  it  goes  farther,  and  as  you  well 


(a)  See  Bex  v.  Whelan,  1  Cr.  &  Bix,  CO. 
180 ;  Bex  v.  CarroU,  Jebb,  Cr.  h  Pr.  Caa.  78  ; 
Bmnkor's  Digest,  tit.  Criminal  Law,  648. 


know,  impofles  new  duties  upon  magistrates,  and 
gives  them  new  powers  calculated  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  this  law  by  exertions  beyond 
those  required  in  ordinary  times. 

It  is  but  just  to  call  such  laws  severe,  but  it 
is  also  just  to  call  them  merciful;  they  are 
founded  upon  two  sound  principles,  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  and  upon  the  known  tenden- 
cies of  unlawftd  associations  to  produce  it.  In 
the  case  of  individuals  the  progress  from  one 
offence  to  another  is  mostly  gradual,  but  in 
the  case  of  associated  criminals,  rapid.  It  is 
the  nature  of  unlawful  associations  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  one  man  by  the  passions  of 
another,  and  to  bring  into  general  action  the 
collected  vices  of  many.  The  man  whose  own 
temptation  or  frailty  would  be  insufficient  to 
urge  him  onward  in  the  career  of  guilt,  whose 
own  reason  or  compunction  might  arrest  his 
progress,  is  borne  along  with  the  torrent ;  bad 
example  decides  him,  false  shame  hardens  him, 
and  he  is  precipitated  almost  necessarily  into 
crime.  It  is,  therefore,  a  humane  as  weU  as  a 
wise  law  which  denounces  a  severe  punishment 
against  every  offence,  of  whatever  nature,  which 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a  commission  of  the  highest 
crimes,  and  its  wisdom  has  been  exemplifi^  by 
the  history  of  all  those  associations.  They  begin 
by  incendiaries  spreading  among  an  ignorant 
multitude  the  spirit  of  discontent.  The  ine- 
quality of  human  conditions  is  represented  as  a 
grievance,  every  inconvenience  of  which  they 
can  complain,  however  incident  to  human  society 
in  all  countries,  is  denounced  as  an  abuse ;  they 
are  taught  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  recti- 
fying all  those  supposed  wrongs ;  the  confede- 
racy requires  arms,  and  procures  them  by  rob- 
bery. Rapine  and  violence  thus  become  fami- 
liar. The  fear  which  never  deserts  conscious 
guilt  makes  them  cruel  and  vindictive.  Every 
moral  principle  is  rapidly  extinguished,  every 
sense  of  obligation  is  lost,  that  consummation 
of  vice  to  which  an  individual  slowly  habituates 
himself,  a  conspirator  arrives  at  speedily,  some- 
times in  a  single  day,  and  it  has  often  lutppened 
that  an  unfortunate  and  deluded  wretch  has  in 
the  morning  joined  one  of  these  confederacies  as 
the  champion  of  rights  and  redresser  of  wrongs, 
and  the  evening  sun  has  set  upon  him  covered 
with  crimes  and  stained  with  blood. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  this  code  is 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  and  I  add  that  the  experience 
of  manjr  years  is  at  once  a  melancholy  attesta- 
tion of  its  necessity,  and  a  convincing  proof  of  its 
efficacy ;  and  there  is  no  instance  (except  where 
open  rebellion  has  raged)  in  which  those  laws 
have  not  been  (bund  adequate  to  the  suppression 
of  the  evil.  I  can  conceive  that  some  will  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  that  opinion  with  the 
known  and  deplorable  truths,  that  at  the  end  of 
more  than  sixty  3  ears  we  are  still  struggling 
with  insurrection  in  the  third  generation  of 
those  against  whom  those  laws  were  pointed. 
But  it  is  not  the  province  or  within  the  power 
of  such  laws,  as  judges,  and  juries  can  ad 
minister,  nor  do  those  Taws  affect  to  annihilate 
such  an  evil  aa  this.  What  may  be  its  remote 
causes  or  remote  effects — whether  its  roots  strike 
deep,  and  threaten  higher  and  more  widely  ex- 
tended misehief,  and  if  so,  what   course  or 
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system  is  best  eslculated  to  eradicate  it,  are 
questions  awful  and  grave— they  belong,  how- 
ever, to  the  statesman  and  the  iegishitor,  and 
not  to  us  in  this  court  of  justice  whose  duty  is 
to  repress  crime  by  enforcing  the  existing  laws. 
Although  the  call«(  upon  us  for  the  discharge 
of  that  duty  are,  alas,  too  frequent,  and  although 
this  mysterious  engine  of  secret  combinatioii, 
shifted  ftom  place  to  place,  continues  to  be 
wielded  and  worked  by  some  invisible  hand 
from  time  to  time,  now  against  one  part  of  the 
iskind,  and  now  against  another,  yet  those  who 
have  had  the  experience  of  many  years  of 
official  and  judicial  life,  can  assure  you  that  it 
has  never  been  able  to  stand  against  the 
venerable  authority  of  the  laws  vigorously  and 
calmly  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  year  since  the  county  of  Glare  has 
been  agitated  to  a  degree  bevond  what  was  ever 
known  in  Ireland  (short  of  civil  war),  and  the  in- 
surgents had  almost,  if  not  altogether,  taken 
the  field,  but  the  course  of  justice  at  two  assises 
and  one  special  commission,  was  (contrary  to 
the  apprehensions  of  many)  found  sufficient  to 
put  down  the  mischief,  and  1  believe  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed  in  stating  that  at  this  moment 
tranquillity  is  perfectly  re-established  in  that 
county — ^that  the  misguided  people  have  become 
sensible  of  their  errors,  and  that  confidence  and 
goodwill  are  restored  amongst  those  classes  so 
lately  arrayed  in  hostility  against  each  other. 
Some  of  those  who  hear  me  remember  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Threshers  in  1806,  when  the 
entire  province  of  Connaught,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  county  and  two  counties  on  the 
North-west  Circuit  (Longford  nnd  Gavan)  were 
overrun  by  insurgents,  so  formidable  that  the 
King's  judges  upon  a  Special  Commission(a) 
could  not  move  through  the  country,  except 
under  a  military  escort,  so  formidable,  that  the 
sentence  of  the  law  could  not  be  executed  in  one 
particular  county  town  till  a  general  officer  had 
marched  from  a  distant  quarter  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  force  to  support  the  civil  power ;  yet  in 
the  short  space  of  one  month  that  Special  Com- 
mission, in  the  midst  of  an  inclement  winter, 
visited  five  counties,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
firm  administration  of  the  laws,  supported  by 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  magistrates  and 
gentry — such  was  the  triumph  of  justice  that 
3ie  insurrection  dissolved  before  its  influence, 
and  from  that  period,  for  some  years  the  Crown 
Solicitor  of  those  counties  had  no  ease  of  public 
disturbance  to  prosecute.  In  some  years  after 
that  similar  disturbances  broke  out  at  intervals 
in  Cork,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Kerry,  Water- 
ford,  and  Kilkenny,  some  formidable,  and  some 
made  more  particularly  alarming  by  the  existence 
of  a  war  with  France,  then  governed  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  All  those  counties  were 
visited,  as  you  are  now,  by  Special  Commissions, 
and  all  were  pacified,  some,  I  hope,  permanently, 
some  for  a  long  time ;  and  if  there  be  others 
again  infected  by  this  moral  pestilence,  I  trust 


that  the  same  effects  will  follow  ftt>m  the  nme 
causes,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  countiy  will  be 
always  sufficient  to  subdue  the  disease  and  stop 
the  contagion. 

But  let  it  be  remembered  that*  if  that  ex- 
pectation should  be  disappointed,  if  the  deloded 
people  should  continue  incorrigibly  to  incresce 
in  wickedness  as  they  have  lately  done,  they 
may  have  to  repent  of  the  additional  guilt  of 
bringing  down  upon  their  country  the  operatioD 
of  those  stronger  measures  to  which  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity  the  Legishiture  has  often  re- 
sorted ;  you  all  know  what  I  allude  to,  and  msny 
whom  I  see  can  remember,  as  I  do,  the  sus. 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Cotpus  Act,(a)  which  at 
this  moment   secures  the  personal  liberty  of 
every  man  who  hears  me.    Many  ean  remember 
the  trial  by  jury,  that  institution  long  envied, 
and  at  last  emulated  by  other  countries,  super- 
seded in  Ireland  by  the  Snnmiary  Insurrection 
Act,(6)  and  the  more  summary  court  martisi.(c) 
Every  man  who   recollects  those  days  wishes 
that  they  may  never  return,  but  younger  men 
of  all  classes  only  know  them  by  description, 
and  let  them  be  assured  that  no  description  can 
convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  horrors  be- 
longing to  such  a  state  of  things.    Some  of 
those  who  are  disgusted  and  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  insurrection,  and  impatient  of  the 
persevering  follies  and  vices  of  the  people,  msj 
look  to  such  measures  as  a  remedy  more  ap- 
propriate than  our  present  proceeding,  while  the 
audacious  and  in&tuated  wretches    now   con- 
federated against  the  peace  of  the  country  may 
be  taught  by  their  more  criminal  instigators  to 
despise  a  danger  and  defy  a  power  wMch  they 
have  never    experienced;   but    let    both  take 
counsel  from  those  who  have  lived  before  them, 
and  they  will  be  told  what  a  fearful  thing  it  is  to 
live  in  a  country  bereft  of  those  free  institu- 
tions, which,  while  they  restrain,  protect  all 
classes  of  society  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
respective  rights.    Such  an  evil  is  to  be  depre- 
cated, but  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  the 
least  of  two  misfortunes,  and  the  only  means  left 
to  quell  rebellion  and  avert  anarchy.     It  is  not 
unnatural  that  those  who  witness  and  suffer  by 
daily  and  increasing  outrages  should  think  that 
time  already  arrived,  and  surely,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  expected  by  every  constitutioDal 
man  that  the  Legislature  will  always  pause  to 
the  last  moment,  and  almost  beyond  the  last 
moment,  before  it  will  adopt  that  course,  which, 
however,  the  history  of  all  countries  shows  that 
the  extreme  danger  of  the  commonwealth  may 
call  for  and  justify.    Whenever  that  day  shall 
come  vae  victis,  vae  victoribus.    Woe  to  the 
vanquished,  woe  to  the  conquerors. 

I  have  called  the  attention  of  those  who  hear 
me  to  the  severity  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Whiteboy  code,  in  the  hopes  of  soggestiDg 
useful  reflections  to  all  classes  of   the  com- 


(a)  See  Trials  of  the  Threshers.  Beport 
of  the  proceedings  under  a  Special  Commission, 
&e.  for  Sligo,  Mayo,  Leitrim,  Longford,  and 
Cavan,  by  Ridgeway.  Dublin,  1807 ;  Plunket's 
Speeches,  96. 


(a)  (1797)  87  Geo.  8.  c.  1.  (Irish  Statutes) 
continued  by  88  Geo.  8.  c.  14  (  40  Qeo.  8.  c.  U. 

(6)  (1796)  86  Geo.  8.  c.  20.  (Irish  Statutes). 
See  also  87  Geo.  3.  c.  88 ;  38  Geo.  8.  c.  31  and 
c.  82. 

(c)  Lord  CSamden's  Proclamation,  17th  May 
1 797.    See  89  Geo.  8.  c.  1 1 .  (Irish  Scatates). 
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munity;    bnt  I  must  add,  that   a  deplora1)le 
peculiarity  of  the  offences  and  the  laws  which 
the  judges  are  now  dealing  with,  and  of  the 
state  in  which  we    find  this  country,  is  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  administering   justice  in 
that  spirit  oi'  mitigating  mercy,  which,  whenever 
it  can    be    acted  upon,  constitutes    our  most 
pleasing  as  well  as  our  most  imperious  duty. 
Every  one  who  has  observed  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  justice  at  the  assizes  against 
ordinary    offences,  must    have  witnessed    the 
anxiety  with  which  the  circumstances  connected 
with  each  culprit  and  with  his  offence,  are  in- 
vestigated by  the  presiding  judge  both  during 
the  trial  and  after  the  conviction ;  and  if  youth 
and  previous  good  character,  or  compulsion,  or 
seduction,  or  its  having  been  a  first  offence,  or 
the  pressure  of  poverty  can  be  established  in 
his  favour,  all  discretionary  punishments  are 
graduated  after  giving  their  fair  value  U>  all 
such    favourable    circumstances,    and    if    the 
punishment  be  not  discretionary  the  judgment 
is  merely  recorded- for  the  moment,  and  a  re- 
commendation to  the  executive  government  is 
uniformly  followed  by  a  commutation  of  the 
sentence  from  death  to  transportation  or  im- 
prisonment, or  from  transportation  to  imprison- 
ment, and  the  duration  of  either  is  abridged  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  that  necessary  example 
which  is  the  great  object  of  criminal  law.    But 
when  justice  has  to  deal,  not  with  one  individual 
transgressor  of  a  particular  law  to  the  injury  of 
another  individual,  but  with  associations  con- 
federated against  all  kiw,  and  all  the  institutions 
upon  which    society   depends,  there  is  much 
difference,  and  the  judge  who  consults  his  con- 
science will  find  that  with  a  view  to  the  good  to 
be  effected  by  example,  he  is  bound  by  the 
sterner  duty  of  administering  that  code,  whose 
principle  is  that  slight  transgressions  in  aid  of 
insurrection  are  dangerous  crimes.      The  last 
assizes  furnished  more  than  one  instance  of 
this,  but  one  in  particular  remembered  by  many 
who  hear  me.    A  very  young  man  was  convicted 
of  his  first  offence— an  act  certainly  of  great 
violence,  but  not  accompanied  by  actual  cruelty. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  respectable  youth,  and  his 
conduct  on  his  trial  was  decorous  and   pre- 
possessing; he  was  an  industrious  tradesman, 
not  interested  in  landed  property  so  as  to  con- 
nect him  with  that  motive  or  pretence  for  un- 
lawful association,  and  he  was  represented,  I 
believe  truly,  to   be  the  only  support    of   a 
widowed  mother.    He  is  now  doomed  to  trans- 
portation for  seven  years — and  at  the  assizes 
the  judge  refused  to  act  upon  the  intercession  of 
a  humane  and  respectable    gentleman,  or  to 
support    any    recommendation    for    mercy  to 
Government.    Afterwards  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
referred  to    the    judge    a    petition    from  this 
unhappy  person,  supported  by  many  attesta- 
tions to  his  former  character  and  good  conduct 
and  desired  to  know,  whether  in  his  opinion 
**  the  convict  was  a  proper  object  of  mercy," 
and  the  judge  reported  that  he  was  not ;  and 
stated  his  reasons  for  thinking  so.    This  man's 
crime  was  neither  prompted  by  want,  nor  by 
anger,  nor  by  revenge,  or  any  of  the  ungovern- 
able passions  of  youth,  but  was  perpetrated  in 
pursuance  of  the  objects  of  that  lawless  associa- 


tion which  still  infests  this  country.  In  the 
day  time  he  and  two  other  men,  armed  with  two 
hatchets  and  a  scythe,  took  advantage  of  the 
supposed  absence  at  a  fair  of  the  proprietor 
and  male  inhabitants  of  a  house  where  firearms 
were  kept,  burst  into  it,  ransacked  every  part  oi 
it  in  search  of  those  arms,  broke  the  windows, 
demanded  the  arms  with  savage  threats  from 
the  terrified  females,  raised  those  murderous 
weapons  against  them,  and  the  prisoner  struck 
a  blow  at  one  woman  with  a  hatchet,  which  did 
not  reach  her,  and  probably  was  not  intended  to 
do  so.  They  failed  to  get  the  arms — ^no  life 
was  lost — no  wound  was  inflicted— no  property 
was  taken.  But  one  of  the  offences  created  by 
the  Whiteboy  Act  was  committed,  and  that  waa 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to  put  the 
arms  of  honest  men  into  the  hands  of  ruffians^ 
for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  laws,  and 
bearing  down  the  lawful  institutions  of  the- 
country. 

Such  was  the  crime  exhibiting  the  sad  in- 
fluence of  this  infatuating  conspiracy,  even  upon 
men  of  good  dispositions  and  good  character. 
This  young  man's  petition  was  unaccompanied 
by  the  profession  of  repentance — even  by  a 
pretence  that  the  crime  had  been  committed 
under  compulsion  or  seduction,— by  any  aban- 
donment of  the  principles  of  that  confederacy 
to  which  he  belonged,  by  any  compunction  for 
the  offence,  by  any  offer  to  surrender  arms. 
And  when  was  it  preferred?  Not  after  the 
defeat  and  humiliation  of  penitent  insurgents, 
when  Govern uieot  is  always  happy  to  proclaim 
amnesty,  and  to  dispense  mercy ;  but  while  his 
subdued  associates  (as  they  had  been  doing 
indeed,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  trial,  and 
during  the  entire  assizes)  were  spreading  that 
terror  and  destruction  through  the  country, 
which  has  continued  almost  up  to  the  day  on 
which  I  now  address  you,  as  the  necessity  of 
this  Commission  and  the  catalogue  of  crimes  in 
this  calendar  too  plainly  testifies.  Mercy  to 
him  would  have  been  cruelty  to  the  public,  and 
if  I  had  advised  it  (for  I  was  the  judge)  I  should 
be  responsible  for  all  the  too  pro£ibIe  conse- 
quences of  encouraging  existing  insurrection  by 
impunity.  Every  feeling  man  commiserates 
the  fate  of  this  victim,  and  wishes  that  he  could 
have  been  spared ;  and  some  may  censure  the 
severity  of  his  sentence ;  but  let  such  throw  the 
blame  upon  those  who  ought  to  bear  it,  upon 
his  confederates,  and  upon  those  who  set  them 
on.  It  is  they  who  bring  down  justice  upon 
the  deluded  people,  and  shut  the  gates  of  mercy 
against  them^  they  make  the  exiles,  and  the 
orphans,  and  the  widows,  whose  wailing  is 
heard  through  the  land. 

From  directing  your  thoughts  to  no  pleasing 
view  of  our  present  situation,  and  to  what  I 
hope  may  be  an  instructive  retrospect,  and  to  a 
warning  consideration  of  what,  perhaps,  it  to 
come,  I  will  conclude  by  recalling  your  atten- 
tion to  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  do,  and  that  ia 
our  duty.  Let  us  do  that  firmly  and  tem- 
perately, I  say  firmly  and  temperately,  for  in 
agitated  times  it  is  hud  to  preserve  the  equable 
balance  of  the  mind.  Fear  is  a  eormptinff 
principle,  and  alarm  operates  in  different  ud 
opposite  directioQt,  in  such  times,  the  influence 
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of  panic  hna  led  men,  I  am  sorrj  to  say,  of  all 
classes,  to  truckle  to  the  insoigents,  to  decline 
those  duties  which  the  administration  of  justice 
calls  for ;  or  what  is  worse,  to  discharge  them 
in  a  spirit  of  hase  compromise,  in  the  silly  hope 
of  securing  what  could  never  be  more  than  a 
temporary  ancl  precarious  safety,  or  from  the 
mere  abject  motive  of  earning  an  ignominious 
popularity ;  on  the  other  hand,  pamc  is  often 
the  source  of  a  blind,  rash,  indiscriminating 
zeal,  an  exasperating  energy,  more  resembling 
the  temper  of  war,  than  the  stayed  step  and 
sober-minded  character  of  justice.  We  should 
always  remember  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  con- 
flict of  law  against  outrage,  and  not  of  one 
violence  against  another;  and  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  enormity  of  the  offence  calls  .for 
exertion,  it  also  calls  upon  us  to  distrust  or  at 
least  to  watch  ourselves,  and  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously and  circumspectly,  not  only  because  the 
punishments  to  be  inflicted  are  heavy,  but  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  approach  the  discharge 
of  our  present  duties  without  a  deep  and  per- 
sonal interest  in  putting  down  the  existing 
mischief,  an  interest  which  we  are  bound  to 
neutralise  by  the  coolest  impartiality.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties  at  the  last  assizes  I  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  either  of  those  imputa- 
tions could,  with  truth,  be  alleged  against  the 
gentry  of  this  county ;  but  I  have  warned  you 
against  those  extremes  of  error  which  long 
experience  in  many  places  tells  me  are  the 
natural  produce  of  distracted  times,  and  the 
consequence  of  that  demoralisation  which,  once 
introduced  into  society,  is  never  stationary. 
Let  us,  therefore,  co-operate  in  our  several 
departments,  in  carrying  into  execution  the  laws 
of  our  country  ;  and  in  the  grand  jury  room,  in 
the  petit  jury  box,  and  on  the  bench,  enter  into 
a  covenant  with  ourselves,  so  calmly  and  scrupu- 
lously, to  investigate  every  charge  as  to  ensure 
the  conviction  of  every  guilty  man,  and  the 
acquittal  of  every  man  whose  innocence  is  mani- 
fested, or  whose  guilt  is  made  doubtful." 

The  following  observations  of  the  Chief 
Justice  in  passing  sentence  upon  some  of  the 
prisoners  convicted  (a)  describe  the  results  of 
the  Commission: — 

Clerk  of  the  Crown :  Put  John  Whelan  and 
Thomas  Lawlor  to  the  bar. 

BnsHB,  C. J. :  •*  This  Commission  has  sat  for 
thirteen  days,  and  at  this  moment  thirty-eight 
persons  stand  at  that  bar  to  receive  sentences 
proportioned  to  the  crimes  of  which  they  have 
been  found  guilty.  We  have  made  every  inquiry 
that  we  possibly  could,  and  have  examined  aU 
the  evidence  given  on  the  different  trials,  in  order 
to  find  the  means  of  administering  justice  effec- 
tually, but  at  the  same  time  in  mercy.  Many 
of  the  sentences  that  are  to  be  pronounced  are 
in  their  nature  discretionary,  and  the  duty  of 
pronouncing  these  devolves  upon  me ;  there 
are  some  not  discretionary,  the  most  tremendous 

(a)  John  Delaney  and  Patrick  Nash  were 
convicted  respectively  of  unlawful  shooting  and 
stabbing,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Sentence  of 
death  was  also  recorded  against  William  Woola- 
han  and  James  Dowling  for  burglaiy. 


of  all  sentences,  and  the  duty  of  pronouncing 
them  remains  for  my  brother  Smith.    In  the 
pronouncing  of  those  sentences  the  public  will 
be  apprised,  not  only  of  each  man's  punishment, 
but  of  the  class  of  crimes  to  which  his  guilt 
belongs,  and  the  several  cases  upon  which  judg- 
ment is  now  to  be  given,  will  illustrate  the  histoiy 
and  progress  of  the  insurrection,  of  which  these 
wretched  prisoners  are  the  victims.    There  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  list  of  thirteen  persons 
to  receive  sentence  for  the  most  mitigated  of 
those  crimes,  namely,  the  unlawfully  assembling 
and  carrying  arms,  without  any  particular  act 
of  criminality  being  imputed  to  them.    To  those, 
as  nearly  of  the  same  class,  may  be  added  the 
two  men  who  have  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge 
of  riot  and  rescue.    Fine  and  imprisonment  is 
the   punishment  we   shall   inflict    for    all   the 
offences  of  the  first  class  I  have  mentioned,  and 
we  shall  not  add  to  it  the  corporal  punishment 
which  the  statute  authorises.    We  have  con- 
sidered each  particular  case,  with  a  view  that 
each  sentence  may  be  adequate  and  not  more 
than  adequate  to  the  offence,  and  in  the  hope 
that  those  sentences  may  be  useful  as  a  warning 
to  the  wretched  persons  themselves,  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  in  the  way  of  example.    The 
first  of  these  cases  is  that  of  the  two  men  now 
standing  at  the  bar,  John  Whelan  and  Thomas 
Lawlor.     They  have  been  convicted  of  appear- 
ing in  arms  in  the  streets  of  Portarlington  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  one  of  them 
had  a  pistol  in  his  possession  bearing  the  marks 
of  having  been  recently  discharged.     Under  the 
direction  and  questions  left  to  the  jury,  they 
have  found  that  those  two  persons  '  appeared 
in  arms'  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  'to 
the  terror  of  the  King's  subjects.'    It  does  not 
appear  clearly  that  they  committed  any  offence, 
but  the  evidence  abounds  in  suspicion  that  they 
were  implicated  in  an  offence  committed  on  tfai^ 
evening.     We  do  not  act  upon  thaffeuspicion, 
nor  do  we  allow  it  to  prejudice  them  or  make 
any  ingredient  in  their  punii^hment,  and  for  that 
reason  a  very  mild  sentence  will  be  pronounced 
upon  them.     That  sentence  is  that  you  and 
each  of  you,  John  Whelan  and  Thomas  Lawlor 
be  imprisoned  for  one  month,  that  you  be  each 
fined  one  pound,  and  that  you  give  security  to 
keep  the  peace  for  seven  years,  each  of  your- 
selves in  fifty  pounds,  and  two  sureties,  each  in 
five  pounds. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  :  Put  Michael  Doran  and 
Thomas  Murphy  to  the  bar. 

BusHB,  C.J. :  Michael  Doran  and  Thomas 
Murphy,  you  have  been  found  guilty  of  the 
same  offence  for  which  Whelan  and  Lawlor 
have  just  now  been  sentenced.  The  cireum- 
stances  of  your  case  are  less  favourable,  but 
they  are  not  of  an  aggravated  cUss,  and  I  trust 
in  God  that  the  moderation  and  merey  with 
which  you  will  be  dealt  with  now  may  have  an 
influence  on  the  rest  of  3rour  lives.  You  are 
each  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment, 
each  of  you  shall  pay  a  flne  of  one  pound,  and 
each  of  you  is  to  give  security  for  your  good 
behaviour  for  seven  years,  yourselves  in  fifty 
pounds  each,  andtwo  sureties  in  five  pounds.'each. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  :  Put  Edward  Eihmutin, 
John  Coonan,  and  John  Phelan  to  the  bar. 
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BuBHB,  C.J.  :  Edward  Kilmartin,  John 
Coonan,  and  John  Phehin,  you  have  been  found 
gniltj  of  one  of  those  offences  of  assembling  in 
arms  to  the  terror  of  the  King's  subjects,  and 
your  case  is  a  dread&lly  aggravated  one ;  it  is 
not  the  mere  riotous  movement  of  the  moment, 
but  the  evidence  in  your  case  traces  it  up  almost 
to  the  fountain  head  (wherever  that  is)  of  this 
dreadful  conspiracy.  Tou  were  found  at  night 
armed  with  desperate  weapons,  firearms  highly 
loaded,  in  good  order,  but  what  is  more,  there 
were  found  upon  your  persons  notices  from  tha 
personage  that  is  called  Captain  Bock,  to  be 
served  upon  two  persons,  denouncing  merciless 
vengeance  upon  one  of  them  if  he  did  not  give 
up  his  property,  and  upon  the  other  if  he  did 
not  discharge  his  servant.  If  our  sentence  shall 
appear  heavy,  I  desire  you  to  remember  that 
you  ought  to  thank  God  that  you  were  arrested 
that  night.  The  great  probability  is,  that  if 
your  wicked  coarse  had  been  allowed  to  run 
another  hour,  that  you  would  be  now  in  that 
blacker  list  to  which  I  am  approachiDg,  that  list 
of  those  who  are  to  be  sent  from  this  country 
for  the  remainder  of  their  days,  or  perhaps  you 
would  have  fallen  into  that  class  upon  whom 
my  brother  Smith  will  just  now  have  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death.  You,  and  each  of 
yoa,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months, 
each  of  you  shall  be  fined  for^  shillings,  and 
your  imprisonment  shall  be  continued  until  you 
give  security,  yourselves  in  fifty  pounds  each, 
and  two  sureties  each  in  ten  pounds  to  keep  the 
peace  and  for  your  good  conduct  for  seven 
years. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown:  Put  Patrick  Brophy 
and  Jeremiah  Kelly  to  the  bar. 

BusHE,  C.J.  :  Patrick  Brophy  and  Jere- 
miah Kelly,  I  have  reserved  your  case  to  the 
last  of  that  class  to  which  you  belong.  It  is  by 
mere  accident  that  you  are  not  now  standing  at 
the  bar  to  receive  sentence  of  death.  You  were 
found  with  arms  in  your  hands,  and  arms  lyiog 
about  the  place  you  were  tbund  in,  many  weU 
prepared  arms  ;  you  were  found  in  possession  of 
the  parts  of  unextinguished  kindling  of  fire, 
which  I  have  little  doubt  had  been  applied  to 
a  hoase  in  that  neighbourhood  within  half  an 
hour  before  your  arrest,  that  house  close  to 
which  you  were  taken  was  attacked  just  before 
you  were  apprehended,  and  there  was  not  only 
fire  put  under  the  roof  of  it,  but  a  shot  was 
fired  through  the  door  which  might  have  taken 
away  the  lives  of  some  innocent  persons.  If 
the  police  who  apprehended  you  just  after  the 
dreskdful  crime  was  committed  had  seized  you 
in  the  commission  of  it,  yon  would  now  have  to 
hear  sentence  of  death ;  that  sentence  you  are 
saved  from,  but  I  shall  sentence  each  of  you  to 
be  imprisoned  for  eighteen  months,  to  pay  each 
of  you  a  fine  of  five  pounds,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
charged from  imprisonment  until  after  you 
shall  have  paid  that  fine,  and  each  of  you  must 
give  security  for  the  peace  and  for  your  good 
behaviour  for  seven  yean,  yourselres  in  one 
hundred  pounds  each,  and  two  sureties  in  ten 
pounds  each. 

Clerk  of  tke  Crown:  Put  Hugh  Galvm  and 
Patrick  Hurley  to  the  bar. 

BuiHB,  CJ. :    Hugh   Galvin    and   Patrick 


Hurley,  you  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  cases 
in  which  I  have  been  just  now  pronouncing 
sentence,  but  you  belong  to  a  class  of  persons 
demoralised  in  the  highest  degree,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  d^raved  spirit  and 
the  most  unfortunate  delusion ;  you  belong  to 
that  class  of  persons  who  seem  to  have  sworn 
enmity  against  the  laws  of  their  country.  It  is 
in  the  general  demoralisation  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  circumstances  that  instead  of  magis- 
trates and  dispensers  of  the  law  bein^  respected 
and  looked  up  to,  as  they  are  in  civilised  coun- 
tries, unhappily  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  every 
man  who  assists  in  the  administration  of  justice 
is  denounced  as  a  public  enemy  and  exposed  to 
violence  and  outrage.  Your  offence  is  this,  a 
magistrate  of  the  county  had  criminals  in  his 
care  bringing  them  to  prison  to  have  them  dealt 
with  according  to  law,  and  you  made  a  riot  in 
the  streets  of  this  town,  and  with  a  set  of 
ruffians  you  assaulted  that  magistrate,  and  did 
your  best  to  rescue  his  prisoners.  I  should  now 
pronounce  a  heavy  sentence  upon  you,  but  that 
by  your  contrition,  evinced  by  your  pleading 
guilty,  you  have  entitled  yourselves  to  a  miti- 
gation of  punishment.  I  shall,  therefore,  sen- 
tence you  under  these  circumstances,  each  of 
you  to  be  imprisoned  for  three  months,  and 
each  of  you  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  shillings,  and 
give  security  for  the  peace  and  your  good 
behaviour  for  seven  years,  yourselves  in  fifty 
pounds  each,  and  two  sureties  in  five  pounds. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  :  Put  William  Doody, 
William  Fennell,  Michael  Barron,  and  Thomas 
Humphries  to  the  bar. 

BusHE,  CJ.  :  I  am  now  about  to  pass 
sentence  upon  a  class  of  persons  who  have  sub- 
jected themselves  not  to  fine  and  imprisonment, 
but  to  be  torn  from  their  families  and  their 
friends,  never  again  to  see  the  country  of  their 
birth,  and  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days 
in  a  foreign,  barbarous  land.  In  every  case  but 
one,  in  which  I  aiu  to  pass  sentence  of  this 
nature,  the  judges  have  a  discretion  left  to  them 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  transportation  for  the 
life  of  the  criminal,  or  for  seven  years,  or  to 
substitute  imprisonment  in  its  place.  We  have 
done  everything  in  our  power  to  enable  us  to 
exercise  that  discretion,  with  as  much  humanity 
as  is  consistent  with  justice. 

You,  William  Doody  and  William  Fennell, 
have  been  found  guilty  upon  one  indictment ; 
and  you,  Michael  Barron,  upon  another  indict- 
ment  ;  and  you,  Thomas  Humphries,  upon 
another  indictment ;  all  distinct  cases— but  all 
the  same  crimes  ;  and,  in  our  judgment,  calling 
for  the  same  punishment ;  and  there  belongs  to 
your  eases  that  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  a 
true  description  of  every  crime  which  has  been 
now  brought  to  justice  before  us,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one, — ^that  every  one  of  those  crimes 
was  committed  in  the  short  interval  between  the 
close  of  the  last  Assizes  and  the  opening  of  the 
present  Commission.  What  is  that  crime  ?  The 
crime  of  demanding  arms — and  what  use  is 
made  of  those  arms?  You  will  be  in  Court 
and  you  will  hear  just  now  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  upon  some  persons  belonging  to 
your  wicked  associations;  and  to  that  sentence, 
that  Ignominious  death,  all  those  are  in  inevi* 
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table  proffiess  who  are  engaged  in  the  taking  of 
anns.  What,  in  the  name  of  Grod,  do  yon  want 
with  arms  ?  The  implements  of  industry  ooght 
to  be  yonr  only  arms ;  bat,  when  I  find  m  ditte- 
rent  part*  of  this  county,  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  a  simultaneoas  movement,  often  on 
the  same  identical  day,  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  population  rising  in  search  of  arms,  the 
prospect  of  future  mischief,  independently  of 
existing  crimes,  is  opened  before  me,  and  it  is 
one  that  I  am  afraid  to  dwell  upon.  It  is  in  our 
power  to  sentence  every  one  of  yoo  to  trans- 
portation for  the  remainder  of  your  days.  We 
shall  sentence  each  of  you  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years;  some  of  you  may  live  to  come 
back  and  see  those  friends  from  whom  a  word 
from  my  lips  might  have  separated  you  for  ever. 

WilUtm  Doody:  Oh,  my  Lord,  I  am  a  poor 
widow's  son.  Do  anything  with  me,  but  do  not 
send  me  out  of  the  country.  Have  mercy  on 
me  I 

BuSBB,  C.J. :  The  only  mercy  that,  con- 
sistently with  justice,  we  could  administer  to 
you  we  have ;  and  that  is,  to  reduce  your  pun- 
ishment from  transportation  for  life  to  trans- 
portation for  seven  years ;  and  mercy  beyond 
that  would  be  cruelty  to  others. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown :  Put  forward  Arthur 
McDonnell  and  Andrew  M'Evoy. 

BnsuE,  C.J.  :  Arthur  M'Donnell  and  An- 
drew M'Evoy  you  have  been,  providentially 
for  yourselves,  conxicted  only  of  a  crime  that 
subjects  you  to  transportation;  that  crime  is 
the  demanding  of  arms.  But,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances have  you  been  found  guilty  ?  Yon 
are  not  only  identified  with  this  reprobate 
banditti,  by  the  demanding  of  arms,  but  your 
crimes  have  been  accompanied  by  two  most 
dreadful  robberies — robberies  of  property  to  a 
large  amount ;  and,  what  is  worse,  there  belongs 
to  your  crime  that  most  horrid  extreme  of  a 
demoralised  nature,  the  lifting  of  the  arm  of  a 
man  against  the  person  of  a  woman.  We  can- 
not forget  the  circumstances  connected  with 
your  defence — a  defence  not  to  be  imputed  to 
any  source  but  your  own  subornation  of  de- 
praved participators  in  your  vices.  The  pro- 
duction of  a  youn^  woman  of  the  name  of 
Anderton  has  exhibited  a  scene  of  peijury  and 
corruption  of  every  kind  that  taints  the  human 
character,  which  calls  upon  us,  in  common 
justice  to  the  offended  laws,  and  to  the  safety 
of  the  country,  to  remove  you  both  from  it  as 
men  unfit  to  live  in  it ;  and,  therefore,  we  sen- 
tence you,  and  each  of  you,  to  be  transported 
for  the  remainder  of  your  lives. 

Cierk  of  the  Crown :  Put  Thomas  Delany, 
Bartholomew  Malone,  Jeremiah  Weire,  Michael 
Malone,  and  James  Deegan,  to  the  bar. 

BusHE,  C.J.  :  Thomas  Delany,  Bartholomew 
Malone,  Jeremiah  Weire,  Michael  Malone, 
James  Deegan,  yon  have  been  found  guilty  of 
an  offence,  which  in  all  its  particulars  is  an 
exact  description  of  the  crime  called  a  **  Whiteboy 
misdemeanor,^  and  illustrates  the  dreadful  niis- 
chiefr  produced  by  that  association  to  which 
you  belong.  The  crime  of  which  you  have 
been  guilty  is,  the  assaulting  and  breaking  into 
the  dwelling-house  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Terrott.   Up  to  this  hour  no  one  has  discovered** 


I  have  not  been  able  to  conjecture  for  what 
purpose  it  was  that  at  least  thir^  ruffians,  in 
the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  broke  into  that  poor 
man's  house ;  you  broke  into  it ;  you  demanded 
arms ;  your  crime  was  burglary,  and  you  might 
have  been  capitally  indicted  as  one  of  your 
party  was;  you  treated  the  inhabitants  most 
brutally,  and  yon  were  then  about  to  retire; 
your  crime,  if  it  had  stopped  there,  would  hare 
been  a  very  bad  one,  and  your  sentence  which 
might  have  been  death,  would,  even  under  this 
indictment,  have  been  a  severe  one ;  but  yoar 
crime  is  now  characterised  by  something  more; 
upon  the  one  hand,  it  is  dreiaidfully  ag^vated 
by  what  followed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  bat 
right  to  say  that  what  followed  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  premeditated  by  you  :  I  mean  the 
brutal  and  savage  attack  upon  Mr.  Bliller.  I 
will  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  that  you  did  not 
expect  to  meet  him,  and  that  yon  met  him 
accidently.  But  let  your  case  be  remembered 
by  the  public  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  the  maa 
who  goes  one  step  in  a  Whiteboy  crime  does 
not  know  but  that  the  next  step  may  be  to 
death. 

Thomas  Delany,  your  share  in  this  transaction 
is  worse  than  that  of  the  others.  I  shall 
sentence  you  to  be  transported  for  life. 

Bartholomew  Malone  and  James  Deegan,  you 
stand  before  us  with  some  claims  to  a  mitigation 
of  punishment,  to  this  extent,  that  you  partici- 
pated less  in  the  violence  upon  Mr.  Miller  than 
your  associates  did ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
you  must  be  transported  for  seven  years. 

Michael  Malone,  I  have  inquired  into  jonr 
case,  and  have  heard  circumstances  favourable 
to  you.  There  is  a  circumstance  very  creditable 
to  you,  and  that  circumstance  is,  that  you  hare 
sent  to  the  judges  a  penitent  and  candid  avowal 
of  your  guilt.  In  this  well-prepared  paper, 
drawn  up,  as  I  am  informed,  from  your  own 
lips,  you  have  stated  the  justice  of  the  law,  and 
have  thrown  yourself  upon  its  mercy ;  and  yon 
form  a  contrast  fiivourable  to  yourself,  when 
you  are  compared  with  those  who  have  to  the 
last  moment  audaciously  and  impenitently  al- 
leged that  injustice  has  been  done  to  them.  I 
shall  not  turn  you  loose  upon  the  country.  It 
is  for  your  advantage  that  you  should  be  im- 
prisoned. You  shall  be  imprisoned  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  any  communication  be- 
tween you  and  the  tainted  atmosphere,  in  which 
persons  of  your  class,  in  this  part  of  the  countrr, 
now  live ;  and  I  trust  that^  during  the  time  of 
your  imprisonment,  you  wili  avail  yourself  of 
the  opportunities  that  may  be  afforded  to  you  of 
reforming  and  subduing  your  bad  passions,  and 
of  profiting  by  religious  instruction ;  and  that  at 
the  end  of  the  3'ear,  for  which  I  sentence  you 
to  imprisonment,  you  may  come  out  a  better 
man  than  you  are  when  going  into  prison.  I 
shall  require  further  of  you  before  yon  ahall  be 
discharged  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  yoa 
shall  give  security  to  be  of  the  peace  and  good 
behaviour  for  seven  years,  yourself  in  60/.,  and 
two  sureties,  each  in  5/. 

Jeremiah  Weire,  I  have  had,  from  the  day 
of  your  trial  up  to  this  moment,  many  anxious 
thoughts  about  you.  I  do  not  foiget^-I  do 
not  Slink  I  shall  ever  forget,  the  nuuiner  in 
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which  Mr.  Henrj  Smith  spoke  of  yon.  He 
stated  jovL  to  be  young,  to  be  peaceable,  and 
to  be  humane ;  and  he  swore  to  that  in  which 
I  finnlj  belicTe  he  is  not  mistaken,  that  your 
natural  disposition  is  averse  to  cruelty;  and 
that  it  is  quite  opposed  to  the  dreadful  crime 
in  which  you  have  participated ;  but  yon  are 
one  of  thobe  instances,  which  are  too  frequent, 
of  a  good  natural  disposition,  depraved,  not  by 
bad  passions,  but  by  bad  associations.  You 
are  the  peculiar  representatiTo  now  of  the 
fresh,  and  ingenuous,  and  thoughtless  mind, 
inoculated  and  poisoned  with  this  pestilential 
infection  which  has  made  the  country  that  yon 
live  in,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  a  moral  pest  house ; 
we  feel  for  you,  and  we  shall  give  you  an 
opportunity,  for  my  brother  jud^e  and  I  have 
Ittd  many  anxious  communications  upon  the 
subject  of  your  case;  we  shall  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  penitence  and  reformation,  of 
which  I  do  not  in  your  case  entertain  any 
doubt  that  you  will  avail  yourself.  But  I  have 
something  more  to  tell  you ;  I  have  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  much  indebted  to  the  representa- 
tion made  of  you  by  that  brave,  and  gallant, 
and  humane,  and  single-hearted  character, 
Thomas  Miller.  Thomas  Miller,  that  man  who 
so  nearly  lost  his  life  by  the  brutal  and  cruel 
violence  of  your  associates,  committed  in  your 
presence,  has  stated  you  to  have  been  a  young 
person  of  good  conduct,  and  a  good  character, 
and  that  good  character  which  he  has  given 
shows  at  once  how  well  he  knew  you,  how 
little  likely  it  was  that  he  could  be  mistaken  in 
swearing  to  you,  and  at  the  same  |time  demon- 
strates Sie  fairness  and  kindness  of  his  nature. 
Tour  own  brother,  when  he  was  examined,  was 
asked  whether  he  knew  Mr.  Miller ;  '  Oh  I  yes,' 
said  he,  '  and  we  all  liked  him ' ;  that  man 
whom  you  all  liked,  that  man  to  whose  worth 
jour  own  family  have  borne  testimony,  that 
man  lay  bleeding  before  you,  and  you  did  not 
raise  your  hand  or  voice  to  protect  him.  What 
revolution  of  your  nature  could  have  thus 
metamorphosed  your  character  and  can  account 
for  this  ?  There  is  but  one  way  of  accounting 
for  it,  and  that  is  the  dreadful  influence  and 
authority  of  the  existing  conspiracy. 

I  had  a  question  put  to  him  since  your  trial, 
with  reference  to  that  part  of  his  evidence 
which  represented  you  as  stooping  over  his 
body  and  looking  in  his  &ce,  then  within  four 
inches  of  your  own,  while  he  lay  weltering  in 
his  blood — whether  this  might  not  be  attributed 
to  a  return  of  your  natural  good  feeling,  and 
to  your  wish  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his 
danger;  when  that  question  was  put  to  that 
honest  man,  he  said  at  once,  *  I  wo^d  be  glad 
to  think  so,  and  I  believe  it  was  so.'  You  Siall 
be  imprisoned  for  one  year.  I  have  ascertained 
that  your  health  is  bad,  but  I  also  know  that 
I  consult  your  temporal  and  spiritual  interests 
more  by  leaving  you  in  prison  for  twelve 
months,  with  every  care  that  will  be  taken  of 
you  by  the  constant  attendance  of  a  physician 
for  your  body  and  the  physician  of  your  soul, 
than  if  I  were  to  allow  you  to  return  to  that 
corrupted  society  from  which  you  are  now 
happily  separated. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  :  Put  forward  Laurence 


Leonard,  Hogfa  Slattery,  Owen  Breaan,  Martin 
Brenan,  Thomas  Dunne,  and  William  Dunne. 

BusHB,  O.J. :  You  have  been  all  found 
guilty  of  an  offence  of  the  same  class  as  that 
for  which  I  have  just  now  sentenced  those  who 
immediately  before  you  have  becai  brought  to 
the  bar,  but  your  offence  differs  dreadfidly  in 
d^^ree.  In  the  former  case,  the  meeting  Mr. 
Miller  and  the  violence  to  his  person  was  acci- 
dental In  your  case  the  offence  was  pre- 
meditated, and  your  crime  consists  in  from 
thirty  to  forty  persons  in  the  dead  hour  of  the 
night,  breakmg  into  the  house  of  an  unoffend- 
ing and  unprotected  family,  determined  on  their 
destruction ;  that  is  an  awful  distinction  between 
your  case  and  the  former. 

But  there  are  other  distinctions— I  need  not 
tell  you  that  you  might  have  been  capitally 
indicted,  and  that  the  two  most  guilty  of  your 
associates  have  been  capitally  convicted;  and 
you  must  be  convinced  that  yon  have  been 
mercifully  prosecuted,  when  I  remmd  you,  and 
those  who  hear  me,  of  one  feature  in  your  case ; 
the  outra|;e  that  you  committed  upon  Good 
Friday  night  was  the  consequence  of  a  most 
abominable  conspiracy,  the  operations  of  which 
commenced  on  die  Sunday  evening  previous  to 
the  attack,  by  some  of  you  making  a  treacherous 
and  deceitful  visit  to  the  house  of  old  William 
Jacob  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the 
accessible  and  weak  points  for  attack ;  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  you  could  lull  to  sleep 
the  apprehensions  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  think  that  they  were 
under  your,  protection,  and  afterwards  you 
availed  yourselves  of  those  advantages  so  ac- 
quired, by  committing  a  crime  that  wSl  be  long 
remembered  in  this  county,  for  the  many 
extraordinary  and  shocking  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it.  There  are  distinctions,  how- 
ever, among  you;  Laurence  Leonard,  your 
prosecutors  have  represented  you  as  a  man 
who  acted  with  humanity  towards  them ;  they 
have  represented  you  as  a  person  who  though 
implicated  in  the  guilt  of  that  treacherous  visit, 
yet  interfered  and  saved  their  lives.  At  their 
intercession,  and  the  intercession  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  jury,  we  have  determined  that 
you  shall  not  be  transported;  but  you  cannot 
be  aUowed  to  goat  large;  it  is  for  your  own 
benefit  that  you  should  remain  in  custody,  and 
be  separated  from  the  contagious  association  of 
your  old  confederates.  You  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  one  year,  and  find  security  for  the  peace 
and  your  good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  your- 
self in  fifty  pounds,  and  two  sureties,  each  in 
ten  pounds. 

Owen  Brenan,  you  also  come  before  the  court 
under  mitigatinyg  circumstances,  you  are  very 
young,  you  have  this  also  to  say  for  yourself, 
that  you  were  acting  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  your  unfortunate  master,  who  has  forfeited 
his  life  by  this  crime ;  and  you  have  this  to  say 
for  yourself  also,  that  until  the  very  moment 
of  your  trial,  you  had  expressed  contrition  for 
your  offence;  in  my  sight  you  walked  up  to 
the  place  where  you  now  stand,  having  ob- 
tained at  your  own  request,  permission  to  with- 
draw the  plea  of  not  guilty,  and  to  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge ;  but  yon  were  induced  to  change 
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joor  mind,  in  consequence  of  commonieationi 
which  we  all  witnessed.  We  shall  not  visit  that 
upon  jou,  bnt  will  giye  you  the  full  benefit  of 
that  contrition  you  originally  manifested.  Ton 
were  taught  to  beHeve,  and  perhaps  justly,  that 
such  a  proceeding  on  your  part  would  be 
injurious  to  your  confederates,  and  your  con- 
duct was  prompted  by  a  perverted  generous 
feeling. 

I  am  about  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  longer 
imprisonment  upon  yon  than  upon  Leonard; 
not  that  I  think  your  crime  is  greater,  or  so 
great,  as  his,  but  for  this  reason,  that  in  your 
case  imprisonment  may  be  highly  salutary  to 
you ;  you  are  younff,  the  prison  in  which  we  are 
going  to  leave  you  is  commodious,  the  governor 
18  an  attentive  and  humane  person.  Tou  can  be 
kept  out  of  bad  company ;  your  mind  may  be 
moulded  into  better  habits ;  and  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  which  I  make  the  measure  of  your 
imprisonment,  you  will,  I  trust,  come  out  not 
merely  a  reformed  person,  but,  perhaps,  an  im- 
proved character,  a  better  man  than  even  before 
you  committed  the  crime.  You  must  also  give 
security,  yourself  in  fifty  pounds  and  two  sure- 
ties each  in  five  pounds,  for  keeping  the  peace 
and  your  good  behaviour  for  seven  years. 

But  there  are  four  persons  more  in  this 
number,  Hugh  Slattery,  Martin  Brenan,  Thomas 
Dunne,  and  William  Dunne.  I  am  not  able  to 
state  anything  favourable  of  them  of  the  same 
nature  as  I  have  been  happy  to  discover  and  to 
state  in  favour  of  Leonard  and  that  young  boy  ; 
and  we  see  no  possible  alternative  in  your  case 
but  to  sentence  you  to  the  very  heaviest  punish- 
ment which  conviction  on  the  present  indict- 
ment has  subjected  you  to.  Your  crime  has  the 
horrid  aggravation  of  premeditation ;  and  on 
looking  into  the  notes  of  the  evidence  of  the 
three  trials  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  dis- 
tinction among  those  who  went  through  that 
house  that  night  in  arms,  beating  a  helpless  old 
man  and  attempting  the  life  of  an  unprotected 
young  woman,  and  putting  to  the  very  verge  of 
death  an  unoffending  young  man.  Our  sen- 
tence is  that  yon,  and  each  of  you,  be  trans- 
ported for  the  remainder  of  your  fives. 

Hugh  Slattery :  I  am  the  iather  of  six  children ; 
and,  before  God  and  your  Lordship,  I  never 
knew  that  he  was  in  the  country  until  the  next 
day.  I  never  had  hand,  act,  or  part  in  the 
business.  Mercy  I  crave ;  before  God  I  declare 
I  am  innocent. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown :  Put  forward  Francis 
Adams  and  Thomas  Langton. 

BusHE,  C.J.  :  Francis  Adams  and  Thomas 
Langton,  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  who  defended 
you  with  grreat  ability  have  made  an  objection 
in  point  of  law  to  your  conviction,  and  the  judges 
who  preside  here  now  will  put  that  question  into 
a  course  of  inquiry ;  and  if  you  shall  appear  to 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it  you  shall  have  it, 
and  in  that  case  the  sentence  which  I  am  to  pro- 
nounce upon  you  will  not  be  ezecuted.(o)  Bnt  I 
shall  now  pronounce  that  sentence  as  I  should 
have  done  if  no  legal  difficulties  had  been  sug- 


(a)  The  objection  was  overruled.  See  Bex 
T.  Adams  and  La$tgt<m.*^ehh,  Cr.  &  Fr.  Gas. 
186. 


gested.  Your  eriine  does  not  belong  to  any 
of  those  classes  with  which  I  have  been  hitherto 
dealing.  It  stands  by  itself,  and  manifests  an 
approach  still  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  wicked 
and  profligate  conspiracy  that  now  afflicts  the 
Queen's  County.  Your  crime  is  the  administer- 
ing of  unlawful  oaths,  a  crime  of  the  most 
dreadful  character,  dangerous  to  society,  pro- 
fane towards  the  Almighty,  and  calculated  to 
suggest  to  the  minds  of  persons  of  your  class 
very  perverted  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  l^gal 
and  religious  obligations  of  an  oath;  it  is  a 
melancholy  truth  t^t  two  species  of  domoraliaa* 
tion  seem  to  be  going  hand  in  hand  together 
in  this  country;  one  manifesting  itself  m  the 
fidelity  with  which  unlawful  oaths  are  observed^ 
and  the  other  in  the  violation  and  contempt  of 
those  oaths  that  are  lawful,  and  taken  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  You,  with  others  in 
arms,  by  compulsion,  administered  an  oath  to  a 
man,  calling  upon  him  to  give  up  his  property 
merely  because  you  ordered  it.  That  is  mn 
ofiFence  in  every  point  of  view  atrocious  and 
dan^rous,  and  we  sentence  you  to  the  severest 
punishment  the  law  annexes  to  it.  That  yon, 
and  each  of  yon,  be  transported  for  seven 
years." 

Cuvilier  against  Aylwin,  1832.  November 
29.  This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  Lower  Canada  to  the  Privy  Councd. 
The  case  is  reported  in  2  Knapp,  p.  72.  The 
head  note  is  as  follows :— "  An  Act  of  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  (81  Geo.  2.  c.  81.  s.  2)  declared 
that  all  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  a 
colony  should  be  valid  and  binding  within  the 
colony,  and  directed  that  the  Colonial  Court  of 
Appeal  should  be  subjected  to  such  appeal  as  it 
was  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
also  to  such  fiirther  and  other  provisions  as 
might  be  made  in  that  behalf  by  any  act  of  the 
Colonial  Legislature  :  Held,  that  an  Act  having 
been  passed  by  the  Colonial  Legislature  limiting 
the  right  of  appeal  to  causes  where  the  sum  in 
dispute  was  not  less  than  500/.  sterling,  a 
petition  for  leave  to  appeal,  in  a  cause  where 
the  sum  was  of  less  amount,  could  not  be  re- 
ceived by  the  King  in  Council,  although  there 
was  a  special  saving  in  the  Colonial  Act  of  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown."(a) 

The  King  against  Lovelass. (hi)  1884.  March 
17.  This  was  an  indictment  for  administering  an 
unlawful  oath  contrary  to  37  Geo.  3.  c.  128.(c) 
The  case  is  reported  in  6  C.  &  P.,  p.  596» 
and  I  M.  &  Bob.  341.  The  head  note  in  the 
former  report  is  as  follows  :  —  **  An  oath  ad- 
ministered in  an  illegal  society  (a  society  desig- 
nated 'The  General  Society  of  Labourers'),  by 
which  the  members  of  it  are  sworn  to  secrecy, 
is  an  unlawful  oath  within  the  statute  87  Geo.  3. 
c.    128,  which  is    not  confined  to  oaths   ad> 

(a)  But  see  In  re  Louis  Marois,  15  Moo. 
P.C.  198;  Gushing  v.  Dupug,  5  App.  Cas.  41 7» 
418. 

(6)  See  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  William  4, 2, 
82,  Ann.  Beg.  1884,  Chronicle,  58;  JBansard^ 
8,  s.  22,  725. 

(c)  See  52  Geo.  8.  c.  128. 
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ministered  fer  the  purposes  of  either  sedition 
or  mutiny." 

JDnimmond't  Case.  1834.  April  9  and  10. 
This  was  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  from 
«Q  award  of  the  Commissioners  for  liquidating 
the  efaums  of  British  subjects  on  France.  The 
case  is  reported  in  2  Enapp,  p.  295.  The  head 
note  is  as  follows : — **  A  person  who  possesses 
the  characters  both  of  a  French  subject  under 
the  municipal  law  of  France  and  of  a  British 
aabject  under  the  statute  18  Geo.  8.  c.  26,  as 
the  grandson  of  a  natural-bom  British  sub- 
ject, although  both  he  himself  and  his  father 
were  bom  in  a  forei^  country,  is  not  entitled 
to  claim  compensation  for  a  loss  he  has  sus- 
tained from  a  confiscation  of  his  property  by 
the  French  Gk>Temment  under  a  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  giving  compensation 
for  inch  a  loss  to  British  subjects." 

CoMfi/ess  (is  Coniooy't  Case.  1884.  June  18. 
This  was  an  appeal  from  an  award  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  liquidating  British  claims  on 
France.  The  case  is  reported  in  2  Knapp, 
p.  864.  The  head  note  is  as  follows  :—<'  The 
foreign  wife  of  a  British  subject  is  not  entitled 
to  compensation  for  the  loss  of  her  separate 
property  under  a  treaty  providing  such  a  com- 
pensation for  British  subjects,  unless  she  has 
herself  acquired  a  domicile  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  time  of  her  loss.  A  foreigner  domiciled  in 
Oreat  Britain  is,  under  such  a  treaty,  entitled  to 
«]aim  compensation  for  his  losses." 

Count  WalVs  Case.  1884.  June  22  and  27. 
This  was  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  from 
an  award  of  the  Commissioners  for  liquidating 
British  claims  on  France.  The  case  is  reported 
in  8  Knapp,  p.  18.  The  head  note  is  as  follows : 
^'  The  son  of  a  British  father  who  had  entered 
into  the  service  of  France,  and  taken  the  oath  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St  Louis,  is  entitled  to 
the  character  of  a  British  sulject,  although  he 
himself  was  bom  in  France  of  a  French  mother, 
«nd  had  served  in  the  French  army." 

The  King  against  Dixon,  18.34.  July  28. 
This  was  a  prosecution  under  57  Geo.  8.  c.  19. 
•B.  25,  for  becoming  members  of  a  society,  the 
members  whereof  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath.  The  case  is  reported  in  6  C.  &  P.  p.  601. 
The  head  note  is  as  follows  :  "  Every  person 
who  en^piges  in  an  association,  the  members  of 
which,  in  consequence  of  being  so,  take  any 
oath  not  required  by  law,  is  guilty  of  an  offence 
within  the  statute  57  Geo.  8.  c.  19.  s.  25." 
The  society  was  a  trades  union  of  operative 
cordwainers  of  Cambridge.  Bosanqnet,  J., 
in  directing  the  jury,  said :  '<  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation whatever  m  saying  that  confederacies 
like  that  which  appears  to  have  existed  in  the 
present  case  are  as  decidedly  in  contravention 
of  the  law  of  the  land  as  they  are  pregnant 
with  mischief  to  the  community  and  to  the 
working  classes  themselves.  It  is  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  belong  to  associations  like  that 
of  the  late  cordwainer's  union  of  Cambrid^ 
that  I  now  declare,  that  all  who  engage  in 
associations,  the  members  of  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  so,  take  any  oaths  not  required 
o    61686. 


by  law,  are  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the 
statute,  which,  if  clearly  proved,  would,  upon 
conviction,  be  in  every  case  followed  by  exem- 
plary punishment.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
well-ordered  state  of  society  could  tolerate  the 
existence  of  confederacies  bound  together  by 
secret  compacts  and  oaths  not  required  by  law, 
one  of  the  obvious  consequences  of  such  con- 
federacies being  to  deprive  the  State  of  the 
testimony  of  those  who  are  enj^aged  in  them,  a 
state  of  things  injurious  to  individuals,  sub- 
versive of  the  pubhc  order,  and  striking  at  the 
very  existence  of  the  State,  by  withdrawing  the 
allfiunance  of  the  subject  firom  the  laws  of  the 
land  to  the  secret  tribunals  of  unlawful  societies, 
constraining  the  conscience  by  oaths,  and  seeking 
to  obtain  their  objects,  whatever  they  might  be, 
by  popular  intiniidation."(a) 

Donegani  against  Donegani»  1884.  Dec.  29 
and  80.  1885.  Feb.  2.  This  was  an  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Council  from  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Lower  Canada.  The  case  is  reported 
in  8  Knapp,  p.  68.  The  head  note  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — ••  The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  with 
regard  to  aliens  must  be  determined  by  the 
laws  of  the  particular  colonies  in  which  the 
questions  arise,  and  not  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  only  to  be  looked  at  in  order  to 
determine  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  aliens. 
The  droit  iPaubaine{b)  became  the  law  of  Lower 
Canada,  with  regard  to  aliens,  on  the  ancient 
French  law  being  established  there,  by  the 
14  Geo.  8,  cap.  88.  The  Judicial  Committee 
will  not  notice  any  alteration  of  rights  that  may 
have  taken  place  between  the  parties  in  conse- 
quence of  an  Act  of  the  provincial  Legislature, 
but  which  do  not  appear  on  the  record." 

The  Braye  Peerage,  1886,  Febraary  26,  to 
1889,  August  15.  This  was  a  claim  to  an 
ancient  barony  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Privileges.  The  case  is  reported  in  6  CI.  &  F. 
757.  The  head  note  is  as  follows:— « On  the 
consideration  of  a  claim  to  an  ancient  barony 
which  has  been  long  in  abeyance,  if  the 
claimant  proves  that  his  ancestor  sat  as  a 
peer  in  Parliament,  and  no  patent  or  charter 
of  creation  can  be  discovered,  it  is  now  the 
established  rule  to  hold  that  the  barony  was 
created  by  writ  of  summons  and  sitting,  although 
the  original  writ  of  summons,  or  enrolment  of 
it,  is  not  produced.(c)  A  claimant  of  a  barony 
and  coheir  is  required  not  only  to  give  notice 
to  the  other  coheirs,  but  also  to  give  primSt  facie 
proofs  of  the  pedigree  of  such  of  them  as  decline 
to  claim  the  barony,  to  enable  the  House  to 
make  a  satisfactory  report  to  the  Crown.  The 
proper  course  for  a  coheir  claiming  a  peerage  in 
abeyance  is  to  petition  the  Crown  to  terminate 
the  abeyance  in  his  favour ;  but  if  he  does  not 
claim  the  dignity,  and  it  appears  from  the  case 
of  the  claiiwmt  that  he  has  an  interest,  the 
House  will,  on  his  petition,  allow  him  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  of  Privileges  and  present 


(a)  See  also  Rex  v.  Ba//,6  C.  &  P.  568. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  71dn. 
(c)  Vaux  Peerage  case,  5  CI.  &  F.  526,  and 
below,  p.  1288. 
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a  ease  to  protect  hU  interest  in  the  peeimge. 
The  minutes  of  evidence  and  proceedings  hefore 
the  Committee  of  FrivilegeB  in  one  case  are  not 
necessarily  receivable  as  evidence  in  another 
case.  One  of  the  coheirs  to  a  barony  in  abey- 
ance was  attainted  of  treason,  and  his  heirs  and 
descendants  were  restored  in  blood  by  Act  of 
Parliament.(a)  Held  that  it  is  competent  for 
the  Crown  to  terminate  the  abeyance  in  favour 
of  the  heir  of  the  person  so  attainted,  or  of  the 
heir  of  any  of  the  oUier  coheir8/'(6) 

The  Vaux  Peerage,  1886,  March  8,  to 
1887,  Febroary  28.  This  was  a  claim  by  co- 
heirs to  an  ancient  barony  in  abeyance,  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Privileges.  The  case  is 
reported  in  5  CI.  &  F.  526.  The  head  note  on 
the  principal  point  in  the  case  is  as  follows  :•« 
**  On  a  claim  by  coheirs  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baron,  created  in  the  reign  of  Henry  8,  and  in 
abeyance  from  the  reign  of  Charles  3,  they 
proved  Uiat  their  ancestor  sat  among  the  peers 
in  Parliament  in  the  25th  of  Henry  8  :  that  he 
was  duly  summoned  to  and  sat  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  28th  of  Henry  8,  and  that  he  and 
his  heirs  male — who  were  also  his  heirs  general 
— ^were  summoned  to  and  sat  in  several  suc- 
ceeding Parliaments,  by  the  style  and  title  of 
Lord  vaux  of  Harrowden.  To  account  for  the 
want  of  evidence  of  a  writ  of  summons  prior  to 
the  sitting  in  the  25th  of  Henry  8,  they  showed 
that  there  were  no  Lords'  Journals  extant  from 
the  7th  to  the  25th  of  Henry  8 ;  that  the  enrol- 
ments of  writs  during  that  period  were  very  im- 
perfect ;  and  that  although  the  Patent  Rolls 
were  complete,  no  patent  or  charter  of  creation 
of  a  barony  of  Vaux,  nor  any  record  or  traoe  of 
such  patent,  was  discovereidi  after  the  most 
diligent  searches  in  all  the  offices  for  records. 
Held,  that  the  barony  of  Vaux  was  created  by 
writ  of  sunmions  and  sitting  in  Parliament,  and 
was  therefore  descendible  to  heirs  general." 

Beaumont  against  Barrett. (c)  1836.  June  17* 
This  was  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  from 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Errors  of  Jamaica, 
affirming  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
overruling  the  general  demurrers  of  the  appel- 
lant to  the  pleas  of  justification  pleaded  by  the 
respondents  in  an  action  of  trespass  and  false 
imprisonment  brought  against  them  by  the 
appellant.  The  case  is  reported  in  I  Moo. 
P.C.  p.  59.  The  head  note  is  as  follows  : 
«  The  power  of  punishing  contempts  is  inherent 
in  every  assembly  possessing  a  supreme  legis- 
lative authority ;  whether  they  are  such  as  tend 
indirectly  to  obstruct  their  proceedings,  or 
directly  to  bring  their  authority  into  contempt. 
The  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica,  being  pos- 

(a)  7  Jao.  1.  No.  18,  intituled  <<  An  Act  for 
the  restitution  in  blood  of  the  son  and  two 
daughters  of  Qeorge  Brooke,  late  attainted  of 
high  treason." 

(6)  See  below,  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in 
the  Camay e  Peerage  case,  which  applied  also  to 
this  case. 

(c)  See  as  to  this  case  the  remarks  of  Black- 
bum,  J.,  in  Reg.  v.  Eyre^  64 ;  and  Forsyth's 
Cases  on  Constitutional  Law,  26. 


sessed  of  supreme  legislattve  authority  over  thst 
island  and  its  dependencies,  have  such  pover, 
and  were  therefore  justified  in  committiog  s 
party  guilty  of  publishmg  certain  libeUoos  psn- 
graphs  which  had  been  resolved  a  breach  <^  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  to  the  custody  of  die 
keeper  of  the  common  gaol  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex  in  that  island,  to  be  detained  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  House.  Queere  whether  the 
warrant  to  the  seijeant-at-arms,  directing  him  to 
take  the  appellant  into  custody,  justified  him  in 
committinj^  such  custody  to  the  gaoler  of  the 
gaol  in  Middlesex." 

[In  KieOey  v.  Carson  (1842),  4  Moo.  P.C  68, 
the  Judicial  Committee  after  two  ai^gaments 
declined  to  follow  their  previous  decision  in 
Beaumont  v.  Barrett^  three  of  the  same  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  being  present  and  one 
(Bosanquet,  J.)  being  absent  In  Feeitm  v. 
Hampton  (1859)  11  Moo.  P.C.  847,  the  Judicial 
Committee  followed  KieUey  v.  Carmm  in  pre- 
ference to  Beaumont  v.  Barrett.  In  DoyUv. 
Falconer  (^IS6G),  L.B.  1  P.C.  828,  the  Jadieiai 
Committee  again  followed  Kielley  v.  Canoit 
and  Fenton  v.  Hampton  in  preference  to  Bean- 
mont  V.  Barrett.l 

In  re  Adam.  1887.  July  4.  This  ease  was 
heard  by  the  Judicial  Committee  upon  a  petition 
of  complaint  presented]to  His  Majestr  iuCouncO 
by  Mr.  Adam,  late  of  the  island  of  Mauritios. 
l^e  case  is  reported  in  1  Moo.  P.C.  p.  460. 
The  head  note  is  as  follows :  ^  The  status  of  a 
party  resident  in  the  Mauritius  mast  be  deter- 
mined by  the  laws  of  England,  but  the  rights 
and  liabilities  incident  to  such  a  status  must  be 
determined  by  the  law  of  the  colony.  By  the 
18th  Art  of  the  0>de  CHvil  (which  prevailed  in 
the  Mauritius  previous  to  its  surrender  to  the 
British  Oown  in  1810)  the  domicile  of  an  alien 
can  only  be  obtained  par  Vautorisation  du 
Oouvemement,  which,  according  to  the  law 
and  practice  of  France,  is  an  express  and 
formed  authority  of  the  Government,  and  not 
merely  a  tacit  or  permissive  acquiescence,  for 
the  residence  of  an  alien  firlend  in  the  island. 
Where,  therefore,  an  alien  friend  had,  by  an 
order  of  the  Governor  and  Colonial  Coundl, 
been  deported  and  directed  to  quit  the  island 
within  a  month,  it  was  held  by  the  Judicial 
Committee,  to  whom  the  case  was  referred  by 
the  Crown,  that  such  order  was  consistent  with 
the  law  of  France,  and  strictly  legaX,  notwith- 
standing that  it  appeared  that  the  party  so 
deported  had  enjoyed  the  privileges  and  exer- 
cised the  rights  of  a  person  duly  domiciled  in  the 
island."(a) 

Her  M(yeety*8  Advocate  against  Tkomat 
Hunter,  Peter  Hacket,  Bichard  McNeil,  James 
Oibb^  and  William  Maclean  («  The  Glasgow 
Cotton  Spinners*  Case  ")•  1888.  January  8  to 
11.  This  case  is  reported  in  Swinton's  Justiciary 
Cases,  1, 550,  and  3, 1.(6)  There  are  also  special 
reports  by  Archibald  Swinton,  Advocate,  £din- 
hxafjtk,  1888,  and  by  James  Marshall,  Edinborigh, 


(a)  See  Xoio  v.  Boutledge,  L.B.  1,  Ch.  4J; 
Boutledge  v.  Low,  L.B.  8  H.L.  100. 

(6)  See  as  to  this  case  Alison's  Life  and 
Writings,  1,  887. 
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1888.  There  is  also  a  report  published  by  the 
Glasgow  Committee  of  Trade  Delegates.  The 
ease  was  tried  before  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
(The  Bt.  Honble.  David  Boyle)  Lords  Mao- 
kensie,  Moncrieff,  and  Cookbum,  and  a  Jniy. 
The  prisoners  were  oharared  on  criminal  letters 
If  ith  illegal  conspiracy  of  workmen  forcibly  and 
illegally  to  keep  up  wages  by  means  of  threats 
and  acts  of  violence,  and  also  with  the  murder 
of  a  fellow  workman.  The  head  note  in  Swinton, 
Justiciary  Cases,  2,  1,  contains  the  following 
passage : — 

'M.  (1)  An  objection  to  an  indictment  con- 
taining several  major  propositions,  that  each 
minor  could  not  be  specially  referred  to  one  of 
the  majors  which  at  once  reached  and  covered 
it,  repelled.  (2)  A  convicdon  of  a  substantive 
crime,  such  as  murder  or  fire-raising,  is  incom- 
petent under  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  of  which 
an  act  of  that  nature  is  stated  to  have  been  one 
of  the  means.  (3)  An  act  of  murder  having 
been  charged  cumulatively,  as  committed  by 
one  of  five  paunels  under  the  instigation  and 
direction  of  the  rest,  as  also  by  the  whole  five 
directly,— the  first  statement  held  to  be  a  relevant 
charge  of  murder  against  all  the  pannels  and 
the  second  departed  from  as  inconsistent  with  it. 

2.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  admissibility  of  a 
witness  for  the  prosecution  that  a  reward  has 
been  offered  by  a  royal  proclamation  to  any 
person  who  should  give  ''  such  information  and 
evidence  as  would  lead  to  the  discovery  and 
conviction  "  of  the  guilty  party.  (See  Swinton's 
Special  Beport,  p.  64.) 

5.  In  a  case  of  conspiracy,  a  letter  evidently 
relating  to 'the  business  of  the  conspiracy,  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  the  pannels,  and  found  in  his 
house  three  or  four  days  after  his  apprehension, 
although  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  that  it  was 
written  by  a  co-conspirator,  is  an  admissible 
article  of  evidence,  (a) 

*'  I  consider  it  quite  sufficient  to  render  the  let- 
ter admissible  as  evidence  that  it  was  addressed 
to  Hacket  and  found  in  bis  house,  and  that  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  was  there  before  he 
was  apprehended.  The  existence  of  a  letter  so 
addressed  and  so  found  seems  to  me  a  very 
important  article  of  circumstantial  evidence 
connected  with  the  conspiracy." — Lord  Macken- 
zie, Swinton's  Special  Report,  p.  131. 

**  It  is  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  a 
person  employed  at  the  time  in  the  business  of 
tho  association,  and  in  regard  to  matters  then 
in  dependence.  I  hold  that  we  are  bound  to 
look  into  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  when 
we  do  so  it  raises  a  difference  between  it  and 
the  document  rejected  in  the  case  of  Hardy  (6) 
(though  even  that  decision  may  be  considered 
doubtful,  since  so  eminent  a  criminal  lawyer  as 
ICr.  Justice  Buller  was  in  the  minority),  and 
brings  it  within  the  other  cases." — ^Lord  Mon- 
crieff,  ibid.,  p.  182. 

"  Reading  it  (the  letter),  as  the  Court  are  en- 
titled and  bound  to  do,  we  find  that  it  is  a  paper 


(a)  See  2  Starkie  on  Evidence,  pp.  234,  235  ; 
3  Hume,  396  ;  Burnett's  Criminal  Law,  486 ; 
S,  v.  Hardy,  24  St.  Tr.  854,  518  ;  B.  v.  Watson, 
82  St.  Tr.  360. 

(6)  24  St.  Tr.  19. 


regarding  this  association  and  traced  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
one  of  the  office  bearers  of  the  association.  I  read 
it  as  I  would  read  any  anonymous  letter,  or  any 
paper  or  placard,  or  as  I  would  look  at  a  plan 
or  at  one  of  those  packets  of  combustibles  pro- 
duced in  evidence  yesterday.  I  view  it  not  as  a 
letter,  but  simply  as  an  article  touching  the 
common  cause  and  traced  into  the  hands  of  a 
prisoner.  The  only  English  case  of  all  those 
referred  to  in  which  a  paper  was  produced  not 
as  the  declaration  of  a  particular  individual  was 
the  trial  of  Watson  for  high  treason,  in  which  a 
paper  bearing  no  signature  was  proposed  to  be 
read.  The  objection  by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
was  that  there  was  no  evidence  about  it.  But  the 
Court  entertained  a  doubt  in  regard  to  its  pro- 
duction on  a  difi^ent  ground,  which  was  this, 
that  on  reading  the  paper  they  were  not  satisfied 
that  it  was  ever  intended  it  should  be  used  in  the 
common  cause."(a) — Lord  Cockbum,  p.  188. 

7.  The  obtaining  a  certain  certificate  having 
been  founded  on  as  a  ground  of  suspicion 
against  one  pannel,  and  the  fact  of  lutving 
granted  it  against  four  others,  the  statement 
made  by  the  party  on  applying  for  such  certifi- 
cate, hold  a  part  of  the  res  gestct,  and  allowed 
to  be  proved  in  exculpation.  (6) 

8.  A  number  of  witnesses  to  a  defence  of  o/t&t, 
who,  shortly  after  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
had  signed  in  presence  of  one  another  a  joint 
certificate,  and  at  the  same  time  conversed  to- 
gether in  regard  to  the  times,  places,  and  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  defence  referred, 
allowed  to  be  examined  cum  notd,  principally 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  not  sufficient  proof 
of  agency  to  connect  the  pannel  with  the  pro- 
curing tiie  certificate,  but  a  unanimous  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Court  that  if  the  act  of  one 
pannel  had  disqualified  the  witnesses  from  giving 
evidence  in  his  favour,  they  could  not  have  been 
received  in  favour  of  the  other8.(c) 

The  jury  having  found  the  prisoners  guilty  of 
three  of  the  charges  as  libelled,  Lord  MackenEie 
in  passing  sentence  said : 

*'  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  mere  combination 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  Scotland.  It  was  once 
illegal,  but  the  combination  laws  were  repealed. 
1  was  one  of  the  persons  who  approved  of  that 
repeal.  Be  that  as  it  may — no  matter  who 
approved  or  disapproved — they  were  repealed. 
But  the  conspiracy  in  which  the  prisoners 
joined  was  a  combination  not  merely  to  raise 
wages,  but  to  do  so  by  using  illegal  means.  It 
was  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  the  employers  and 
the  employed  of  their  undoubted  rights,  hj 
force  and  violence,  to  rob  the  one  class  of  their 
right  to  employ  labourers  at  such  prices  as  the 
latter  were  willing  to  receive,  and  to  rob  the 
other  class  of  their  right  to  dispose  of  their 
labour  at  such  prices  as  might  be  agreeable  to 
themselves.  A  conspiracy  of  this  sort,  when 
widely  spread,  affecting  a  multitude  of  people, 
and  when  threats  and  violence  and  actual 
assaults  are  used  to  numbers,  and  used  in  re- 

(o)  82  St.  Tr.  854. 

(b)  Swinton,  Special  Beport,  212. 

(c)  Swinton,  Special  Beport,  227. 
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peated  iiiBta&ceB,  to  promote  its  puipotes,  I 
moBt  consider  as  a  yery  seriouB  crime.  It  is  an 
offence  particularly  against  the  very  dafts  to 
trhich  these  prisoners  themselves  belong.  That 
class  axe  dependent  for  the  subsistence  of  them- 
selves and  their  fitmilies  upon  their  labour.  If 
they  are  deprived  of  that,  they  are  reduced  to 
misery ;  and  yet  here  is  a  power  formed  with 
the  intent  of  so  depriving  them  of  their  labour — 
a  tyranny  by  which,  if  they  dare  to  exercise 
their  natural  rights,  the^  are  subjected  to 
lawless  violence.  The  gmlt  of  the  conspiracy, 
proved  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  applies,  no 
doubt,  to  all  the  members  of  it — ^to  all  those 
who,  not  being  forced  into  it,  willingly  joined 
it;  but  it  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
pannels,  who  were  the  ruimg  parties  in  the 
conspiracy — through  whose  agency  the  vast 
extent  of  mischi^  which  resulted,  has  been 
principally  occasioned.  Under  these  circum- 
stances in  the  execution  of  my  duty  I  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  propose  a  pumshment  of 
A  very  serious  nature.  When  I  look  at  the 
appearance  of  those  persons,  when  I  consider 
their  characters,  respectable  except  in  reference 
to  this  crime,  it  is  most  painful  to  me  to  propose 
such  a  sentence.  I  am,  however,  afraid,  that 
though  not  oUierwise  disreputable  persons, 
their  characters  have  been  in  one  respect  deeply 
deteriorated.  By  long  connexion  with  this 
association  it  is  plain  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  their 
sense  of  religion  and  morality  was  extinguished, 
and  that  they  came  to  regard  their  own  in- 
terests, and  the  interests  of  the  conspiracy  to 
which  they  belonged,  aa  paramount  to  all  other 
considerations — that  they  came  to  reckon  the 
rights  of  other  men  as  comparatively  nothing. 
It  seems  as  if  Uieir  minds  had  undergone  a  species 
of  ddusion  in  this  respect.  But  these  considera- 
tions cannot  exempt  us  from  awarding  such  a 
punishment,  as  may  be  adequate  to  their  iniilt, 
and  sufficient  to  deter  others  from  imitating  it, 
and,  therefore,  I  feel  myself  under  the  necessity 
-of  proposing  that  the  prisoners  be  transported 
for  the  period  of  seven  years." 

Lord  MoNOBiEFF  added :  **  The  prisoners  are 
proved  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy. 
It  was  a  most  dangerous  conspiracy — an  ille^ 
.  conspiracy— originating  in  an  association  which 
had  existed  for  many  years,  as  the  minor  propo- 
sition of  the  indictment  in  its  commencement 
narrates:  it  was  a  conspiracy  for  the  deliberate 
purpose,  not  of  raising  the  rate  of  wages  by 
^thholding  the  labour  of  its  own  members,  but 
of  withdrawing  or  excluding  from  emplo^ent 
by  force  and  violence,  by  threats  and  mtimida- 
tion  other  persons  who  had  as  good  a  right  to 
dispose  freely  of  their  labour  as  the  members 
of  this  association  had  to  use  theirs.  And  the 
indictment  further  sets  forth,  under  the  first 
charge,  that  the  association  having  been  formed, 
and  being  of  the  description  which  has  been 
Stated  (I  do  not  allude  to  any  part  of  the  indict- 
ment that  is  inconsistent  with  the  finding  of  the 
jury),  took  certain  steps  for  the  promotion  of 
their  object — ^among  others,  that  they  appointed 
a  guard  committee  to  deter,  by  molestation  and 
threats,  the  workmen  from  attending  the  mills. 
The  jury  have  found  it  proved  that  this  guard 
^mmittee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 


impeding  and  besetting  the  mills'— endeavooriiig 
to  deter  the    operatives   from   proceeding  to 
labour — and  not  only  to  deter  those  actaally 
employed  from  working,  but  also  to  prevent  or 
deter   all    others  from  accepting  employment, 
under  the  rate  of  wages  at  which  they  them- 
selves were  willing  to  work.    This  is  found 
proved  as  a  general  point  in  this  indictment, 
without  any  reference  to  special  acts  of  violence. 
The    conspiracy  which  was    so   formed,  and 
which    was    engaged    in    those    proceedings, 
appears    to    have  widely  spread,    as   all  the 
evidence  shows.    The  indictment  further  states 
two  special  instances,  in  which  the  mills  were 
in  fact  so  beset  by  persons,  procured  and  hired 
by  the  guard  committee  for  the    purpose  of 
molesting  and  intimidating  the  working  opera- 
tives.   The  first  was  at  Oakbank,  the  character 
of  which  we  know  from  the  evidence ;  and  the 
extent   to  which  it  went,   and   the   alarming 
character    it    assumed,  are  particularly  made 
known  to  us  by  the  testimony  of  the  Sheriff. 
We  see    that  the   conspiracy  was  of  a  most 
formidable   character — such   as  could   not  he 
tolerated   in    any  civilised    land — ^and  that  a 
system  was  carried  on,  which  was  calculated  to 
destroy  the  whole  trade  and  manufactures  of 
this  kingdom.    Then  the  third  charge,  which 
has  been  found  proven,  relates  to  the  molesta- 
tion at  Mile  End  factory.    That  charge  contains 
a  statement  with  regard  to  certain  persons  ivbo 
were  convicted  for  acts  of  assault  and  violence, 
before  the  Sheriff,  who,  however,  dispensed  with 
pronouncing  sentence,  on  an  undertaking  by  the 
agent  for  uose  persons,  and  who  was  also  the 
known  agent  of  the  association,  that  the  guards 
should  be  withdrawn «   and  then  a  meeting  of 
the  association  was  hdld,  when  it  was  resolved 
that  the  guards  should  be  withdrawn  accord- 
ingly.   When  we  look  at  the  first  charge  which 
is  found  proven,  in  reference  to  the  nature  of 
tiiis  ffoard  committee,  and  to  the  third  charge, 
whicn  states  the  manner  in  which  this  transac- 
tion took  place,  can  we  fail  to  see  that  the 
same  system  was    stiU   carried    on    to  which 
the  first  charge    unquestionably  applies — and 
that   they  did   not    carry  into   effect  the  re- 
solution  held   out,  of   permanently  withdraw- 
ing the  guards  ?    Can  we  overlook   the  fact 
that    after    that    arrangement   or    minute    of 
the  15th  of  June,  those  persons  to  whom  the 
term  of  reproach,  nob,  was  applied  were  still 
molested  ?    The  jury  have  found  the  chaige  as 
to  the  appointment  of  a  secret  select  oommittee 
not  proven,  and  we  must  lay  that  aside  ;  but  it 
appears    that    the   guard   committee,    though 
ostensibly  withdrawn,  in  point  of  fact  was  not 
withdrawn.    Looking  at  the  whole  transaction 
—and    not    straining    anything— we    cannot 
exclude    from    our  consideration,   either  that 
minute,  or   the  circumstances  which   occurred 
after    it  was    made,  but  must    see   from  the 
whole  that  the  arrangement  was  not  carried  into 
effect.     We  must  look  to  the  whole   circum- 
stances, so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  charges 
found  proven  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury.     I  eon- 
cur  in  the  sentence  which  has  been  proposed ; 
and  I  consider  this  association  as  one  of  the 
most    dangerous    conspiracies   that    has    been 
seen  in  this  country  for  a  long  period.     It  is  to 
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me  matter  of  great  astonishment,  how  it  should 
be  possible,  for  men  possessed  of  the  under- 
standing, which  it  appears  that  all  or  most  of 
the  prisoners  possess,  so  to  pervert  their 
minds  and  moral  principles  as  to  believe  at  the 
very  time  when  they  are  asserting  Uieir  own 
liberty  to  work  or  not,  that  they  are  entitled  to 
force  their  brethren  to  cease  from  working 
whether  they  will  or  not  ?  It  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  subjects  of  this  country,  that  every 
man  should  be  enabled  to  bring  his  labour  freely 
to  the  best  market  within  his  reach ;  and  surely 
that  must  imply  that  the  liberty  to  labour  or 
not  to  labour  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  any 
domineering  power.  One  man  is  as  free  as 
another  to  bring  his  labour  to  market.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  would  be  the  result  if 
such  a  system  of  restricting  labour  as  that  con- 
templated by  the  association  could  be  tolerated. 
It  seems  to  proceed  from  some  unaccountable 
delusion  leading  to  the  most  deplorable  con- 
sequences— ^that  men  should  think  that  they  can 
raise  and  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages  by  destroy- 
ing the  capital  by  which  alone  the  trade  of 
the  manufacturers  is  sustained.  If  the  con- 
sphrators  could  have  succeeded  in  their  plans, 
and  prevented  everybody  but  themselves  from 
disposing  of  their  labour  as  they  pleased  these 
manufacturers  would  have  speedily  come  to 
utter  loss  and  ruin,  and  the  whole  trade  would 
have  received  a  shock  from  which  it  might 
never  have  recovered." 

The  LoKD  Justice  Clbbk  : "  The  verdict  of  the 
jury  has. stamped  this  association  of  cotton-spin- 
ners in  Glasgow  as  an  unlawful  association ;  and 
no  man  that  heard  the  evidence  with  regard  to  its 
nature,  its  character,  and  its  proceedings,  even  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time  previous  to  the  com- 
mission of  those  acts  of  conspiracy,  can  enter- 
tain the  slightest  doubt  that  it  was  unlawful  in 
its  structure,  utterly  unlawful  in  its  objects, 
utterly  unlawful  in  the  means  which  it  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  those  objects.  I 
gave  no  such  opinion  when  I  was  addressing  the 
jury ;  but  I  state  now  the  impression  produced 
on  my -mind  by  the  evidence  disclosed,  which 
was  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature,  and  which 
showed  that  this  was  an  association  of  a  most 
illegal  and  dangerous  description — ^illegal  in  its 
nature,  most  injurious  and  dangerous  in  its 
consequences,  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  the 
members  of  the  association  themselves,  to  pro- 
mote whose  interests  it  professed  to  be  at  first 
established.  When  I  recollect  the  nature  of  the 
ffeneral  evidence  laid  before  the  jury,  and  form- 
ing the  foundation  of  that  part  of  the  verdict 
to  which  no  objection  has  been  made — when  I 
recollect  that  Uiat  evidence  is  sufficient  to  appal 
the  stoutest  heart— when  I  think  that  in  the 
heart  of  this  country  an  institution  should  be 
established  for  carrying  into  effect  designs  so 
dangerous,  so  disgracefm  in  their  nature,  I  must 
say  that  a  more  fearful  state  of  bondage  never 
was  exhibited  on  the  face  of  this  earth  than  that 
in  which  those  members  were  held,  who  pre- 
sumed for  one  moment  to  exercise  their  legal 
rights,  and  do  what  they  thought  proper  in  the 
disposal  of  their  labour.  They  were  under  a 
species  of  slavery  which  was  worse  than  the 
worst  which  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  civilised 


society ;  placing  them  in  a  condition  of  sub- 
serviency, ready  to  perpetrate  the  worst  crimes 
at  the  bidding  of  their  ringleaders,  hardened  in 
their  hearts,  and  set  against  all  orders  of  the 
community,  and  under  the  pretext  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  operative  cotton-spinners, 
bringing  destruction  on  that  manufacture  in 
which  they  were  particularly  engaged.  It  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  this  Court,  to  convince  the 
people  of  this  country,  that  the  practice  of  this 
most  dangerous  system  will  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  exist  within  the  bounds  of  this  king- 
dom. For  the  purpose  of  deterring  others  from 
persisting  in  these  evil  courses,  and  of  bringing 
a  part  of  the  community  back  into  a  state  of 
Older — in  order  to  show  the  danger  in  which 
they  are  involved,  and  to  protect  the  real 
interests  of  the  operative  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  particolarly  that  class  to  which  you 
belong,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  yon 
should  be  visited  with  the  punishment  which,, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  not- 
withstanding that  the  other  charges  have  been 
found  not  proven  upon  grounds  which  must  be 
perfectly  obvious  to  yourselves,  we  most  pro- 
nounce. Prepare  yourselves,  therefore,  for 
removal  to  another  country  where  you  will  not 
be  permitted  form  such  unlawful  associations — 
where  no  conspiracy  will  be  permitted  to  exist. 
You  can  only  prosper  there  by  conducting  your- 
selves in  a  legal  and  orderly  and  honest  manner, 
by  not  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  others  in 
any  way  whatsoever,  but  by  submitting  your- 
selves to  that  labour  which  is  necessary,  and 
which  will  most  undoubtedly  be  exacted  from 
you,  and  by  following  a  course  of  uniform  recti- 
tude. At  this  late  hour,  after  such  a  lengthened 
trial,  I  shall  say  no  more  than  that,  while  we 
find  it  our  bounden  duty  to  award  this  punish- 
ment, we  certainly  lay  ont  of  consideration 
entirely,  not  only  Uie  tenth  charge,  but  also  all 
the  other  charges  which  the  jury  have  found 
not  proven." 

The  Camoys  Peerage.  1888,  March  27,  to 
1839,  August  27.  This  was  a  claim  to  an 
ancient  barony  referred  to  the  Committee  of' 
Privileges.  The  case  is  reported  in  6  CI.  &  F. 
789.  The  head  note  is  as  follows  :— *<  One  of 
several  coheirs  to  a  barony  in  abeyance,  which 
had  been  created  by  writ  of  summons  and  sitting 
in  Parliament,  was  attainted  of  high  treason. 
His  son  and  heir  was  restored  in  blood  only, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,(a)  expressly  excepting 
honours  and  hereditaments.  Held,  that  it  i» 
competent  to  the  Crown  to  terminate  the  abey- 
ance of  the  barony  in  favour  of  the  heir  of  the 
attainted  coheir,  or  of  the  heir  of  any  of  the 
other  coheirs;  and  that  the  right  to  terminate 
the  abeyance  in  favour  of  any  of  the  other  co- 
heirs was  not  .at  all  affected  by  the  attainder. 
A  claimant  to  a  peerage  in  abeyance  is  bound 
to  give  notice  to  all  the  coheirs  known  to  him  to 
be  existing(fr) ;  and  notice  by  letter  through  the 
post  office  is  not  sufficient.    Coheirs  to  a  peerage 


(a)  1  Elis.  No.  82,  intituled  "An  Act  to 
restore  in  blood  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Bdward  Lewknor,  Bsquire." 

(6)  See  The  Vaux  Peerage  case,  5  CI.  &F. 
526,  and  above,  p.  1283. 
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in  abeyance  will  be  allowed,  on  petition  to  the 
House,  to  appear  by  counsel  before  the  Lords' 
Conunittee  for  Priyileges,  to  watch  the  eyidenoe 
on  behalf  of  a  clainutnt  whose  petition  to  the 
Grown  is  referred  to  them ;  bat  if  he  claims  the 
dignity  he  must  petition  the  Crown.  Old  pedi- 
grees produced  from  the  custody  of  a  person 
whose  ancestor  was  connected  b^  marriage  with 
the  family  described  in  the  pedigree  are  admis- 
sible as  evidence  to  show  the  state  of  that 
fiunily ;  and  an  inscription  on  an  old  portrait  of 
one  of  that  family,  produced  firom  the  same 
<^ustody,  is  admissible  for  the  same  purpose/' 

The  opinion  of  the  judges  haying  been  de- 
sired as  to  the  power  of  the  Grown  to  determine 
an  abeyance  in  favour  of  a  claimant  through  a 
coheir  who  was  attainted  as  above  stated,  Tindal, 
G.J.,  Yaughan,  Bosanquet,  Patteson,  Williams, 
Coleridge,  and  Erskine,  JJ.,  and  Parke,  Gumejr, 
and  Maule,  BB.,  attended.  Tindal,  C.J^  m 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  judges  (July  15, 
1839)  sud  (6  Gl.  &  F.  847) :  **  The  general 
rule  by  which  the  abeyance  of  a  dignity  or  title 
of  honour  is  governed  was  not  disputed  at  your 
Lordships'  bar ;  it  has  indeed  been  the  established 
and  undoubted  law  upon  this  subject  from  a  very 
early  period  of  our  history,  that  in  a  case  of  a 
barony  descendible  either  to  the  heirs  general 
or  to  the  heirs  of  the  body,  if  the  baron  die 
leaving  onl^  daughters  or  sisters,  or  other  co- 
heirs, the  dignity  is  in  abeyance  so  long  as  more 
than  one  of  such  coheirs  is  in  existence ;  but  so 
nevertheless  that  the  Crown,  the  sovereign  of 
honour  and  dignity,  may  at  any  time  during 
such  abeyance  determine  it  by  conferring  the 
dignity  on  whichever  of  the  coheirs  it  pleases ; 
but  if  the  Grown  do  not  exercise  such  preroga- 
tive, and  the  lines  of  all  the  coheirs  but  one 
become  extinct,  then  the  abeyance  is  at  an  end ; 
and  such  only  surviving  coheir  is  entitled  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  dignity. 
Lord  Coke,  indeed,  in  his  1  Inst.,(a)  seems  to 
think  that  such  has  been  the  law  from  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  but  it  has  at  all  events  been 
acted  upon,  at  the  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  6. ;  who,  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Crom- 
well dying  without  issue  male,  and  leaving 
several  daughters,  preferred  the  youngest(6)  ; 
and  in  more  modem  times  this  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative  has  been  repeatedly  put  in 
force ;  as,  amongst  many  others,  in  the  case  of 
the  earldom  of  Oxford,  iu  1625,  and  in  that  of 
the  barony  of  Grey  de  Buthin.(6)  But  the 
great  contention  at  your  LordsMps'  bar  has 
turned  not  upon  the  fact,  but  upon  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  diis  abeyancy,  and  upon  the 
legal  consequences  of  the  attainder  of  one  of  the 
ocMieirs  pending  such  abeyance ;    .    .    • 

<*  .  .  It  may  be  advisable  to  consider,  in 
the  first  place,  the  properties  of  the  abeyance  of 
a  dimity,  and  the  legal  consequences  which 
flow  from  such  abeyance;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  how  far  any  right  or  interest  which  can 
by  possibility  vest  in  the  coheir  pending  the 
abeyancy  is  capable  by  law  of  becoming  the 
subject  matter  of  forfeiture. 

'*  My  Lords,  all  the  instances  found  in   the 

(a)  Co.  Litt.  165. 

(5)  Collins,  248, 175,  and  195. 


books  of  the  inheritance  in  land  or  other  tsne- 
ments,  being  in  abearance,  have  this  common 
property ;  that  there  is  no  person  in  existenee 
who  is  capable  of  taking.(a)  •  .  And  it  is  sa 
admitted  consequence  that  where  the  right  to 
the  fee  simple  is  in  such  abeyance,  by  possibility 
it  may  every  hour  come  in  esse ;  and  there  m 
fee  simple  cannot  be  charged,  granted,  or  fo^ 
feited  until  it  come  in  es«e.(5)     .    .    . 

«  Further,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  iDheritance 
in  a  dignity  or  title  of  honour  has  an  impoxtaat 
bearing  on  the  question  whether  it  is  capable  of 
vesting  in  coheirs.  That  lands  and  tenemeoti 
of  inheritance  vest  in  coheirs  is  undeniable;  the 
law  of  parcenary  is  too  well  known  to  mi^e  it 
necessary  to  advert  to  it,  but  in  all  the  insta&eei 
in  which  inheritances  are  stated  in  our  books  to 
vest  in  coheirs,  that  is,  in  several  persoitt 
making  together  one  heir,  it  will  be  found  the 
hereditament  is  always  capable  of  being  aetnallj 
enjoyed  by  the  coheirs.  lE.g^  in  the  cases  of 
lands,  advowsons,  villeins,  common  without 
number,  piscary,  estovers,  mills,  and  tolls.]  Bat 
in  all  these  cases  the  subject  matter  is  capable 
of  actual  pernancy  and  ei:goyment,  aud  it  ii 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  hanog 
such  enjoyment  that  it  should  descend  to  sad 
vest  in  the  coheirs;  the  inheritance,  therefore, 
descends  upon  them,  and  they  settle  and 
arrange  the  mode  of  enjoyment  amongst  them 
selves.  But  far  different  is  the  case  of  a 
dignity ;  it  is  an  inheritance  which  is  pecoliari j 
sui  generis ;  it  is  not  only  in  its  nature  impar- 
tible amongst  the  coheirs,  but  in  its  undivided 
state  utterly  incapable  of  being  enjoved  by  any 
one  coheir.  They  cannot  all  take  um  barony; 
no  one  can  take  it  by  law  in  preference  to 
another,  nor  is  there  any  mode  by  mutasl 
arrangement,  ooncession,  or  otherwise  by  which 
all  can  enable  any  individual  coheir  to  wear  tiie 
dignity.  The  reason,  therefore,  fails  for  holding 
that  they  take  the  inheritance  of  the  barony, 
when  they  cannot  take  it  for  any  available  pur- 
pose. And  this  consideration  at  the  same  time 
fortifies  and  confirms  the  doctrine  of  abeyance, 
as  understood  in  ancient  times,  which  places  the 
inheritance  anywhere  rather  than  in  the  cohein. 
And  this  mode  of  reasoning  agrees  with  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  Lord  Goke(c)  .  .  .  ;  and 
again  with  that  of  Whitelocke(<0     -     • 

**  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  peculiar  descrip- 
tion and  properties  of  a  dignity  or  name  of 
nobility,  there  appears  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  inheritance  or  in  reason  that  should  d  priori 
cause  it  to  descend  to  and  vest  in  coheirs  who 
are  altogether  incapable  of  taking  in  the  only 
way  in  which  the  subject  matter  can  be  enjoyed, 
that  is,  by  wearing  the  dignity;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  seem  much  more  suitable  to 
its  nature,  and  more  consonant  to  reason,  that 
when  it  has  arrived,  in  the  stream  of  descent,  at 
a  point  beyond  which  it  can  no  longer  proceed 
in  its  regular  course,  when  it  is  confessedly  by 
all  in  a  state  of  abeyance,  that  it  should  revert 

(a)  Go.  Litt.  842  b  ;  Litt.  sect.  647. 
(6)  Go.  Litt.  848 ;  Termes  de  la   Ley,  tit 
Abeyance. 

(c)  Go.  Litt.  165. 

(d)  Whitelocke  on  the  King's  Writ. 
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to  and,  80  long  as  such  abeyance  continues, 
remain  in  the  Crown,  that  fountain  of  honour 
from  which  it  originallj  proceeded. 

"  But  there  is  authority  on  this  subject  entitled 
to  the  greatest  weight  [the  case  of  the  claims  of 
the  Lord  Willonghby  d^Eresby  and  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
the  baronies  of  Bolbeck,  Sandford,  and  Badles- 
mere(a)].  As  to  the  objection  that  there  must 
of  neoeasity  be  an  actual  descent  and  Testing  in 
the  coheirs,  for  on  no  other  supposition  could 
the  only  sunriying  coheir  claim  a  writ  of  sum- 
mons as  a  matter  of  right,  the  answer  may  well 
be»  that  when  the  number  is  reduced  to  one  the 
only  reason  and  cause  of  any  suspension  or 
abeyance  is  at  an  end,  and  that  the  reason 
ceasing  the  consequence  also  ceases,  and  the 
whole  entire  and  impartible  dignity  may  then  be 
well  supposed  to  fall  upon  the  complete  heir, 
«s  in  the  usual  course  of  descent. 

"  Now  if  it  be  the  law  that  the  barony  does 
not  descend  to  the  coheirs,  and  vest  in  each,  in 
separate  parts  and  shares,  there  is  at  once  an 
answer  to  the  question  whether  whilst  the  dienity 
is  still  in  abeyance  the  attainder  of  one  of  the 
coheirs  shall  operate  as  forfeiture  or  extinguish- 
ment of  such  dignity ;  for  upon  that  supposition 
there  was  nothing  in  the  person  attainted  which 
could  become  the  subject  of  forfeiture;  the 
whole  had  reverted  to  the  Crown  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  title  until  the  coheirs  were 
reduced  to  one,  or  until  the  Crown  had  in  the 
meantime  declared  a  preference,  privatio  pra- 
supponit  hMhitn ;  and  on  the  supposition  above 
made,  the  party  who  was  attainted  had  nothing 
in  dignity  to  forfeit. 

[Conceding  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
pending  the  abeyance  the  inheritance  in  the 
dignity  descended  to  the  several  coheirs,  on  the 
analogy  of  forfeiture  of  land  for  treason  or 
felony,  only  the  share  of  the  attainted  coheir 
would  be  forfeited,  unless  from  the  impartible 
nature  of  the  dignity  the  operation  of  the  for- 
feiture were  enluged,  which  would  punish  the 
innocent  coheirs  for  the  crime  of  the  guilty.] 
.  **  But  I  forbear  to  pursue  the  Qonsideration  of 
these  additional  ar^ments,  because,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  the  very  prmciple  now  under  discussion, 
viz.,  that  the  attainder  of  one  of  the  coheirs 
shall  not  operate  as  a  bar  to  one  claiming  through 
another  of  the  coheirs  to  the  dignity,  has  been 
virtually  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  your  Lord- 
ships' House  in  several  cases.''(6) 

T%e  Queen  againai  Cardinal  and  others,  1838, 
November  28,  to  1889,  April  8.  Trial  on  a  charge 
of  treason  of  Joseph  Narcisse  Cardinal  and  others, 
before  a  court-martial,  under  a  proclamation  of 
Sir  John  Colbome,  proclaiming  martial  law,  dated 
November  4,  1838,  and  ordmances  dated  No- 
vember 8, 1838.  There  is  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  two  volumes,  entitled  "  Report  of  the 
State  Trials  before  a  General  Court-Martial  held 


(a)  Collins,  175,  180.  194  j  W.  Jones,  96 ; 
Lcvds'  Joum.  April  5,  1626. 

(6)  Case  of  the  Fowys  barony,  Collins,  897 ; 
S.C.  Cruise,  206  ;  cit  6  CI.  &  F.  831.  Case 
of  the  Beaumont  barony.  Cruise,  214 ;  S.C.  cit. 
6  CI.  &  F.  833. 


at  Montreal  in  1838-9.  Exhibiting  a  complete 
History  of  the  late  Rebellion  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada^Ca)  (Montreal,  1839.).  When  called  upon 
to  plead  Cardinal  and  others  made  certain  written 
objections  (1, 20 ;  1,  76;  1, 139)  to  thejurisdiction 
of  the  tribunal,  insisting  "  that  in  their  case  the 
ordinary  laws  of  the  province  cannot  be  repealed, 
nor  the  ordinary  tribunal  superseded;  insisting 
also  that  the  Legislature  under  which  the  autho- 
rity of  the  present  Court  is  constituted  has  been 
expressly  restrained  by  the  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  the  1st  Victoria,  c.  9,  from  de- 
parting in  any  way  from  the  practice  of  ad- 
ministering the  criminal  law  of  England  as 
introduced  into  this  province  by  the  Act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  of  the  14th  Geo.  3.  c.  83, 
or  abrogating  the  Statute  of  Treasons  of  the 
25th  Edward  8,  or  any  of  the  various  legislative 
expositions  of  that  statute  by  different  &ws  en- 
acted since  that  period(6)  ;  and  contending  that 
the  offence  or  offences  with  which  they  stand 
charged  are  cognizable  only  by  a  jury  of  the 
country,  and  that  by  the  mode  of  trial  and  the 
means  resorted  to  upon  the  present  occasion, 
they  are  deprived  of  all  constitution^  means  of 
defence,"  &c.  In  the  case  of  Deeoigne  and 
others  the  prisoners  applied  to  the  Court 
(1,  204)  that  those  of  them  against  whom  the 
evidence  was  wholly  insufficiently  in  law,  and 
who  were  material  witnesses,  might  be  allowed 
to  give  evidence,  referring  to  Stratford*s  case, 
1  East,  313,  mentioned  in  Petersdoff's  Abridg- 
ment, Martial  Law  and  Courts  Martial  (edn. 
1829),  12,  589.  The  application  was  rejected 
(1, 170.)  Of  the  prisoners  found  guilty  some 
were  sentenced  to  death  and  others  to  be  trans- 
ported (1,  73).  Sir  John  Colbome  (Deo.  U, 
1838,  1,  111)  writes:  <<It  appears  that  the 
sentence  of  transportation  passed  on  several  of 
the  prisoners  cannot  legally  be  confirmed.  I 
am,  therefore,  compelled  to  desire  that  the  Court 
may  be  reassembled  for  a  purpose  of  revising 
the  sentence  of  transportation  passed  on  six  of 
the  prisoners."  The  court  accordingly  re-as- 
sembled and  passed  sentence  of  death  with  a 
recommendation  to  mercy  in  each  case  in  which 
the  previous  sentence  was  one  of  transporta- 
tion (1,  75).(c) 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Setjeants-at'Law) 
1834,  April  25.  1839,  January  10.  Awarrant((/. 
under  the  sign  manual  of  King  William  4,  was 
transmitted  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord 
Brougham)  and  by  him  communicated  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  (Sir  N.  C.  Tindal)  and  the 
other  justices  (Sir  J.  A.  Parke,  Sir  S.  Gaselee, 
Sir  J.  B.  Bosanquet,  and  Sir  J.  Vanghan)  of 


(a)  Trials  by  Court  Martial  for  treason  and 
other  offences  took  place  also  at  Toronto  on 
March  18,  1838,  and  subsequent  days.  Upper 
Canada,  404,  and  Appendix  I. 

(5)  See  Appendix  I. 

(c)  See  as  to  the  maimer  in  which  the 
prisoners  were  disposed  of.  Ann.  Reg.  1838» 
p.  333. 

(<f)  The  warrant  was  read  in  Court  (April 
25, 1884)  and  entered  of  record.  It  it  set  out 
in  10  Bing.  571 ;  see  also  Manning's  Serviens  ad 
Legem,  2. 
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tbe  Court  of  Common  Pleaa  containing  the 
following  paBsages  : —  \ 

"  Whereas  it  hath  been  represented  to  Us 
that  it  would  tend  to  the  general  despatch  of  the 
business  now  pending  in  Our  sevenJ  courts  of 
Common  Ija  w  at  Westminster,  if  the  right  of  conn- 
Eel  to  practise,  plead,  and  be  heard,  extended 
eqoallj  to  all  the  said  courts ;  but  such  object 
cannot  be  effected  so  long  as  the  Serjeantahat- 
law  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  practising 
pleading,  and  audience  during  tenn-time(a)  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster. 
We  do,  therefore,  hereby  order  and  direct  that 
the  right  of  practising,  pleading,  and  audience 
in  Our  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  during  term- 
time,  shall,  upon  and  from  the  first  daj  of 
Trinity  Term  now  next  ensuing,  cease  to  be 
exercised  exclnsivelv  by  the  '.Se^eants-at-law, 
and  that  upon  and  from  that  day.  Our  counsel 
learned  in  the  law,  and  all  other  barristers-at- 
law,  shall  and  may,  according  to  their  respective 
rank  and  seniority,  have  and  exercise  equal  right 
and  privilege  of  pnctising,  pleading,  and  audience 
in  the  said  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westmin- 
ster, with  the  Serjeants-at-law.  And  We  do 
hereby  will  and  require  you  to  signify  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Conyngham  Tiudal,  Knight,  Our 
Chief  Justice,  and  his  Companions,  Justices 
of  Our  said  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  this  Our 
Royal  will  and  pleasure,  reauiring  them  to  make 
proper  Kules  and  Orders  or  the  said  Court,  and 
to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this 
Our  purpose  into  effect." 

A  petition(6)  to  Her  Majesty  was  presented 
by  the  Queen's  Seijeants— Taddy,  Wilde,(c) 
Spankie,  Atcherley,  and  Merewether, — in  June 
1837.  The  petition  represented  that  <*  the  said 
mandate  is  illegal,  inasmuch  as  it  purports  to 
alter  the  constitution  and  practice  of  one  of  the 
superior  courts  of  justice,  by  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  alone,"  and  that"  the  prescriptive  pri- 
vilege of  the  seijeants-at-law  cannot  be  abrogated 
by  anv  authority  but  that  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment."((i)  The  petition  was  referred  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and 
the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  warrant  of 
April  24, 1834,  was  axgued  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  (present.  Lord  Cottenham,L.C.,  Lord 
Wynford,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Denman,  C.J., 
Lord  Langdale,  M.B.,  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell, 
V.C,  Sir  N.  C.  Tindal,  C. J.,  Lord  Abinger,  C.B., 
Parke,  B.,  Vaughan,  Bosanquet,  and  Erskine, 
JJ.,  and  Dr.  Lnshington,  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty)  on  January  10  and  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1889,  b^  Sir  William  Follett  and 
Austin  for  the  petitioners,  and  by  the  Attorney 
General(e)  and  the  Solicitor  General (/)  for  the 


(a)  See  Manning's  Servien  ad  Legem,  p.  2, 
note  (<0* 

(fr)  The  petition  is  set  out  in  Manning's 
Seruiens  cui  Legem,  p.  I. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Truro,  L.C. 

(<0  See  39  Geo.  3.  o.  113;  6  Geo.  4.  c.  95, 
and  Manning's  Serviene  ad  Legem,  pp.  24,  78, 
and  Appendix  No.  V  I.,and  below  per  Tmdal,  C.  J. 

(e)  Sir  John  Campbell,  afterwards  Lord 
Campbell,  L.C. 

(/)  Sir  Robert  Mousey  Kolfe,  afterwaids 
Lord  Cran  worth,  L.C. 


Crown.  At  the  close  of  the  argument  the  csn 
was  adjourned.  Subsequently  the  solicitors  for 
the  petitioners  were  informed  by  the  clerk  of  ths 
Council  that  no  judgment  would  be  given  untH 
further  notioe.(a)  The  proceedings  before  the 
Judicial  Committee  are  reported  in  "Senitnt 
ad  Lej^em :  A  report  of  proceedings  befbre  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,"  bj 
Manning,  Serjeant  (1840). 

November  2  and  25, 1889.— Wilde,  Seijesnt, 
applied  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ob 
behalf  of  the  Queen's  Seijeants,  Taddy,  Spaa- 
kle,  Atcherley,  and  Merewether,  and  himself, 
that  their  Lordships  should  call  on  seijeants^ 
and  Serjeants  only,  to  plead  in  that  Coait(6) 

January  20, 1 840. — ^Newton,  on  behalf  of  those 
not  of  the  degree  of  the  coi^  opposed  this  ap- 
plication.(c) 

January  21,  1840.— Tindal,  CJ*.,  having  re- 
ferred to  the  warrant,  said(J):  *'At  the  time 
when  this  warrant  from  his  late  Majesty  vai 
openly  read  in  Court,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
seijeants,  if  any  one  <^  our  learned  brethren  had 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  its  validity  or  le^ty, 
and  had  called  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  upon 
that  point,  we  should  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
have  paused  before  we  gave  effect  to  that  war- 
rant, and  should  have  given  our  deliberstt 
opinion  upon  the  objections  which  mi^t  have 
been  uxsed  in  argument  against  it.  Bat  no 
doubt  whatever  was  then  suggested;  indeed, 
the  larger  number  of  the  Serjeants  accepted, 
under  the  warrant,  the  grace  and  favour  of  the 
Crown  in  giving  them  permanent  rank,  with 
respect  to  an^  gentlemen  who  should  hereafter 
be  created  King's  counsel,Ce)  and  those  of  oar 
brethren  who  had  previously  obtained  permanent 
rank  from  the  Crown,  and  who  are  the  only 
parties  to  this  application,  allowed  the  matter 
at  that  time  to  pass  nUf  sUentio.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surpiiss 
that  the  Court  did  not  of  its  own  authority 
interpose  any  objection  to  the  warrant;   the 


(a)  No  judgment  was  given.  The  Attorney 
General  in  the  course  of  the  argument  (Man- 
ning's Serviens  ad  Legem,  p.  119),  said, "I own 
that  I  feel  very  great  difficulty  in  saying  that 
this  warrant  is  binding*  and  can  be  supported. 
As  I  am  called  upon  to  give  my  opinion  to  your 
Lordships,  I  am  bound  to  state  fairly  the  opinion 
to  which  I  have  come,  and  it  is  this:  that  this 
was  not  bindinff  upon  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas,  that  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  other  judges 
of  the  Court  were  not  at  all  bound  to  act  upon  it 
I  have  considered  the  question  very  anxiously, 
and  I  own  that  I  do  not  find  any  principle, 
authority,  or  precedent,  that  can  support  this 
warrant  as  an  obligatory  instrument."  See  abo 
p.  155,  and  remarks  of  Wilde,  Serjeant,  6  Bing. 
N.C.  p.  190. 

(5)  6  Bing.  N.C.  187 ;  Manning,  Serviem  ad 
Legem,  816,  327. 

(c)  6  Bing.  N.C.  282 ;  Manning,  Serviens  ad 
Legem,  828. 

Id)  6  Bing.  N.C.  286  ;  Manning,  Serviens  ad 
Legem,  829. 

(s)  See  warrant  10  Bing.  N.C.  571. 
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more  eBpeclaUy  as  the  objeet  which  the  warrant 
had  in  view — that  is,  the  opening  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas— was  that  which  the  Common 
Law  Commissioners  had  bj  their  report(a) 
preyioaslj  recommended  to  be  adopted  for  the 
benefit  of  suitors ;  though  certainly  with  a  much 
closer  limit  as  to  extent  than  the  warrant  directs. 

*'  Still,  however,  notwithstanding  the  period  of 
acquiescence  under  the  operation  of  this  warrant 
has  been  considerable,  ^e  see  no  legal  ground 
upon  which  those  who  joined  in  this  application 
can  be  held  barred  of  dieir  riffht  to  cidl  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  upon  the  validity  of  the 
warrant ;  and  we  think  ourselves  bound  in  the 
execution  of  our  duty  of  administering  justice 
to  aJl,  not  only  to  the  suitors  of  the  (S>urt,  but 
to  all  officers  and  members  of  the  Court,  to 
declare  our  judgment  upon  the  effect  and 
validity  of  the  warrant  in  question,  when  called 
upon  so  to  do. 

**  Kow,  we  think  that  the  question  before  us 
turns  upon  the  single  point,  whether  the  ser- 
jeants-at-law have,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Court,  and  consequently  by  law,  held  and  en- 
joyed the  sole  and  exclusive  privilege,  by  virtue 
of  their  office  or  degree  of  serjeant,  of  practising, 
pleading,  and  audience  in  the  Court  of  Conmion 
Pleas ;  for  if  they  are  so  entitled  we  think  they 
cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  a  warrant  from  the 
Crown  under  the  sign  manual,  nor,  indeed,  by 
any  power  short  of  an  act  of  the  whole  legis- 
lature. 

**  That  the  antiquity  of  the  state,  degree,  and 
office  of  a  serjeant-at-law  is  as  high,  at  the 
least,  as  the  existence  of  the  Court  itself  is 
evident  from  all  the  text  writers  and  records 
which  bear  upon  the  point.  The  Serjeants 
are  mentioned  m  the  *  Mirror  of  Justice,'(6)  a 
book  of  great  authority,  and  of  the  earliest, 
though  uncertain,  date;  by  Bracton,(c)  who 
wrote  in  the  -time  of  Henry  8. ;  and  in  records 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Tower,((0  in  the 
time  of  Edward  1.  They  are  called  to  the 
state  and  degree  of  Serjeants  by  writ ;  which, 
of  itself,  is  a  strong  argument  of  the  antiquity 
of  their  office,  the  form(e)  of  such  writ  being 
found  in  the  most  ancient  manuscript  registers, 
in  substance  the  same  with  the  writ  by  which 
they  are  called  to  that  degree  at  the  present 
day.  By  their  oath  of  office,(/)  which  has 
existed  from  the  earliest  time,  an  oath  by  which 
no  other  barrister  is  bound  to  g^ve  attendance 
in  any  particular  court,  they  bind  themselves 


(a)  See  First  Report  of  the  Common  Law 
Commissioners,  1829,  p.  24  ;  Manning.  Servieru 
ad  Legem,  p.  20 ;  Pulling,  Order  of  the  Coif,  270. 

(6)  C.  2.  8.  5.  See  Manning,  Servient  ad 
Legem,  80,  181,  217. 

(c)  3726;  412a. 

(d)  See  address  of  Lord  Commissioner  White- 
locke  to  the  new  Serjeants,  18  Mov.  1648; 
Whitelocke's  Memorials,  p.  856 ;  Manning,  Ser- 
viefu  ad  Legem,  214. 

(e)  The  terms  of  the  writ  are  given  in  Man- 
ning's Serviens  ad  Legem,  p.  200,  and  Pulling's 
Order  of  the  Coif,  p.  31. 

(/)  Manning,  Serviens  ad  Legem,  191; 
PulUng's  Order  of  the  Coif,  pp.  84,  229. 


'  to  ffive  due  attendance  for  the  service  of  the 
Kin^s  people  in  their  causes.*  As  early  as  any 
authentic  records  exist  the  Serjeants  are  to  be 
found  practising  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other  barrister 
being  allowed  to  practise  or  practising  in  that 
Court.  (See  the  various  authorities  collected  in 
the  speech  of  Lord  Commissioner  Whitelocke 
to  the  newly-created  Serjeants  in  his  Memorials, 
page  S56.(a)) 

'*  We,  therefore,  think  ourselves  justified  in 
saying  that  from  time  immemorial  the  Serjeants 
have  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  practise 
ing,  plttiding,  and  audience  in  Uie  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  Immemorial  enjoyment  is  the 
most  solid  of  all  titles(6)  ;  and  we  think  the 
warrant  of  the  Crown  can  no  more  deprive  the 
Serjeant,  who  holds  an  immemorial  office,  of  the 
benefits  and  privileges  which  belong  to  it,  than 
it  could  alter  the  administration  of  the  law 
within  the  Court  itself.  The  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Serjeant,  and  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  peer  of  the  realm,  stand  upon  the 
same  foundation  ^immemorial  usage,  (c) 

"We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  right  of  the 
Serjeants  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  privilege, 
which  they  claim,  is  still  in  existence,  notwith- 
standing the  King's  warrant ;  and  we  feel  our- 
selves bound,  in  the  due  course  of  administering 
justice,  to  allow  such  right  to  be  still  exercised. 

**  Extreme  cases  may  certainly  occur  in  the 
progress  of  time,  under  which  the  Court  might 
be  called  upon,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  admit 
others  to  plead  and  practise  within  it,  until  the 
circumstances  which  created  such  necessity  had 
passed  over,  and  this,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
failure  in  the  administration  of  justice  to  the 
Queen's  subjects,  for  which  end  all  courts  of 
justice  were  instituted.  Littleton,  J.,  in  the 
case  of  Paston  v.  Genney,  Setjeant-at'LawXdy 
says: — 

"  '  If  all  the  Serjeants  were  dead,  we  could 
hear  the  apprentices  to  plead  here  by  necessity 
and  in  ease  of  the  people." 

'*  To  which  Bryan,  C.J.,  answers: — 

"  <  Then,  according  to  you,  no  serjeant  shall 
be  made  for  necessity.'  "(e) 

The  Presbytery  of  Auchierarder  against 
Earl  of  Kinnotdl,  1889.  March  18  to  May  8. 
This  was  an  appeal  from  a  decree  pronounced  by 
the  judges  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  The  case  is  reported  in  6  CI.  Ak  F.  646, 
and  in  ]  Mael.  8t  Bob.  220.  The  head  note  is 
as  follows  :  "  The  statute  10  Anne,  c.  12,  estab- 
lishes the  civil  right  of  patronage  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  that 
church  has  no  authority  to  make  any  acts  or  regn- 


(a)  Cited  in  Manning's  Serviens  ad  Legem, 
214. 

(6)  See  Burke's  Works,  10,  96. 

(c)  See  Manning,  Serviens  ad  Legem^  p. )  76. 

(d)  YB.  Trin.  2  Ed.  4.  f.  2.  pi.  4 ;  Manning, 
Serviens  ad  Legem^  280. 

(e)  Within  seven  years  after  this  judgment 
the  change  which  the  royal  warrant  of  April 
34,  1884,  failed  to  effect  was  brought  about  by 
9  &  10  Vict.  c.  54,  which  received  the  loyal 
assent  Aogost  18, 1846. 
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lations  wliich  may  preyent  the  exercise  of  these 
rights.  An  Act  of  Assembly,  therefore,  which 
permitted  the  male  heads  of  families  in  a  parish 
to  dissent,  withont  reason  assigned,  firom  Uie  in- 
duction of  a  presenter,  and  declared  that,  if  the 
dissidents  formed  the  majority,  the  Presbytery 
should  not  proceed  to  the  trials  and  settlement 
of  the  presentee,  was  held  contrary  to  the 
statate,  and  consequently  illegal.  The  Court 
of  Session  is  competent  to  entertain  under  such 
circumstances  a  suit  by  the  presenter  against 
the  Presbytery  for  trials  and^settlement  accord- 
to  the  piesentation."(a) 

The  Queen  agaimt  Feargus  O*  Connor, 
1889.  July  19.  This  was  a  criminal  informa- 
tion against  the  defendant  for  publishing  a  libel 
respecting  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  in  the  Warminster  Workhouse. 
The  defendant  was  found  guilty.  (6)  There  is  a 
shorthand  note  of  the  trial  b^ore  Coltman,  J., 
in  the  papers  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
No.  6612.  In  his  defence  the  defendant  said  : 
"  The  paragraph  was  copied  from  a  Wiltshire 
newspaper,  published  and  circulated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Warminster,  and  yet  no  in- 
formation had  been  filed  against  that  paper. 
But  it  was  necessary,  I  suppose,  to  have  a 
victim,  and  therefore  the  Star  of  Yorkshire  has 
been  transferred  to  the  archives  of  Downing 
Street.  Gentlemen,  that  Wiltshire  paper  from 
which  this  paragraph  has  been  taken,  was  a 
paper  that  had  no  circulation ;  nor  had  I  any 
particular  connexion  with  Warminster  at  the 
time  this  publication  issued.  But  thanks  to  the 
Queen's  Attorney  General,  that  place  is  now 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Northern  Star, 
If  the  Attorney  General  had  known  only  the 
tender  grounds  on  which  he  himself  treads,  and 
if  he  had  known  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  (who  I  may  designate  his  better  half)  in 
Edinburgh  as  to  the  law  of  libel,(c)  he  would 
have  trembled  before  he  had  ventured  to  have 
awakened  the  law  of  libel  upon  such  slender 
grounds  as  are  involved  in  this  case.  Gentle- 
men, it  is  well  known  that  at  Edinburgh  the 
other  day  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  enlarging  upon  the 
unheard  of  blessings  of  the  Whig  Government, 
and  in  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  huma- 
nity of  Whigs  and  Tories,  made  it  a  boast(c) 


(a)  See  as  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Court 
below  in  this  case  "  Beport  of  the  Auchterarder 
case.  By  Charles  Robertson,  1888"  and  16 
D.B.M.  66 1 .  See  also  Ferguson  v.  Earl  of  Kin- 
nouU,  9  CI.  &  F.  251 ;  S.C.  Bell,  Sc.  App.  662. 

(/^)  He  was  also  convicted  at  York  Assizes, 
April  27, 1840,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  eighteen  months. 

(c)  "  Let  us  see  what  within  this  island,  and 
in  the  present  year  a  good  Administration  has 
done  to  mitigate  bad  laws.  For  example,  let  us 
take  the  law  of  libel.  I  hold  the  present  state 
of  our  law  of  libel  to  be  a  scandal  to  a  civilised 
community.  Nothing  more  absurd  can  be  found 
in  the  whole  history  of  jurisprudence.  How 
the  law  of  libel  was  abused  formerly  you  all 
know.  Yon  all  know  how  it  was  abused  under 
the  Administrations  of  Lord  North,  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
of  Mr.  Perceval,  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool;  and. 


that  the  law  of  libel  had  remained  a  desd  letter 
upon  the  statute  book  in  the  hands  of  a  Whig 
Administration. 

Gentlemen,  the  learned  Serjeant(a)  hss  praised 
the  new  Poor  Law,  and  therefore  he  shonld  ap- 
prove of  physical  force,  as  that  law  is  supported 
by  physical  force,  and  by  the  most  unoonstita- 
tional  description  of  physical  force.  And  yet 
it  is  called  a  boon,  and  as  the  people  are  so 
ignorant  this  boon  must  be  crammed  down 
their  throats  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
learned  Sexjeant  has  rested  his  case  upon  the 
physical  force  of  this  ^igmy  libel,  upon  the 
word  *'  cell  **  being  mentioned  in  it,  and  beeanse 
the  workhouse  had  been  aptiy  termed  a  BastiU. 
But,  gentlemen,  «a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet."  And  you  may  call  the 
**  cells  "  a  parlour,!and  the  workhouse  a  mansion, 
if  you  please;  but  while  its  rigour  remains 
popular  hostility  will  continue  nndiminishei 
You  have  been  told  that  you  are  only  to  deal 
with  the  legal  question.  But  I  tell  you  that 
you  are  to  deal  both  with  the  law  and  the  faets, 
and  with  the  moral  tendency  of  the  article. 
You  wiU  observe  how  long  the  morality  of  the 
Attorney  General  has  slumbered,  and  his  cen- 
sure has  slept.  Not  that  the  act  by  keeping  was 
heightened ;  but  he  was  in  hopes  to  catch  me 
upon  a  larger  hook,  and  has  merely  had  re- 
course to  this  nibble  in  despair.  The  paper  has 
been  produced  to  you,  tattered  and  torn  from 
being  bandied  about  from  the  Attorney  General 
to  the  Government  inquisitors.  In  fact,  it  bears 
evident  marks  of  having  been  bandied  about  for 
some  purpose.  The  Attorney  General  has  sent 
it  to  Warminster  for  the  guardians  to  see  how 
they  had  been  libelled,  as  they  did  not  know  of 
it  before.    The  guardians  sent  it  back  again  to 

am  sorry  to  say,  it  was  abused,  most  nnjustifiablj 
abused,  by  Lord  Abinger  under  the  Admiuistn- 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Bobeit 
Peel.  Now,  is  there  any  person  who  pretends  to 
say  that  it  has  been  abused  by  the  Qovemmait 
of  Lord  Melbourne  ?  That  Government  has 
enemies  in  abundance ;  it  has  been  attached  hj 
Tory  malcontents  and  Radical  malcontents ;  but 
has  any  one  of  them  ever  had  the  effronti^y  to 
say  that  it  has  abused  the  power  of  filing  ex  officio 
infonnations  for  libel  ?  Has  this  been  from  want 
of  provocation  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  present 
Gk)vemment  has  been  libelled  in  a  way  in  which 
no  Government  was  ever  libelled  before  1  Has 
the  law  been  altered?  Has  it  been  modified? 
Not  at  all.  We  have  exactiy  the  same  laws 
that  we  had  when  Mr.  Perry  was  brought  to 
trial  for  saying  that  George  the  Third  was  un- 
popular, Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  for  saying  that  George 
the  Fourth  was  fat,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  for 
expressing,  not  perhaps  in  the  best  taste,  > 
natural  and  honest  indignation  at  the  slaughter 
which  took  place  in  Manchester  in  1819.  The 
law  is  precisely  the  same;  but  if  it  had  been 
entirely  remodelled,  political  writers  could  not 
have  had  more  liberty  than  thej  have  enjojed 
since  Lord  Melbourne  came  mto  power.**— 
Speech  at  Kdinburgh,  May  29,  1839.  Maeaa- 
lay's  Speeches,  177  (ed.  Lond.  1854). 

(a)    Atcherley,  Serjeant,  for  the  Attonej 
General 
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the  Attorney  General,  and  there  it  lies  before 
yon,  BO  tattered  and  torn,  bo  bandied  and  be- 
thnmbed,  that  the  rery  paragrapb  complained 
of  is  so  illegible  that  the  learned  Serjeant  bim* 
self  baa  had  great  difficulty  in  making  it  oat  for 
yon.  The  marie  of  the  Attorney  General's 
thmnbs  are  upon  every  oomer  of  the  paper ;  and 
now  be  seeks  to  pnt  the  brand  of  bia  own  folly 
upon  me. 

Gentlemen,  the  learned  Seijeant  has  told  yon 
that  tbis  Poor  Law  Bill  underwent  great  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Commons.  Upon  that 
occasion  I  did  my  daty.(a)  I  was  entitled  by 
]kw  to  do  so,  and  I  still  must  do  so  ;  as  long  as 
I  baye  power  to  express  my  Bentiments  aa  a 
freeman  of  the  land,  so  long  sball  I  use  my 
priTilege  to  bring  it  into  disrepute,  not  by  libel- 
lin|Bf  indiTiduals,  but  by  encouraging  people  to 
petttion  against  it  as  the  law  of  tbe  land,  and  by 
utforming  tbe  people  of  tbe  nnconsutntional 
nature  o?  that  law.  The  learned  Serjeant  has 
also  told  you  that  it  was  and  is  still  open  to  the 
people  to  petition  against  tbe  AcL  Now  yon 
will  obserye  that  tbe  right  of  petition  has  been 
invaded,  and  those  who  suffer  from  the  law 
have  no  control  over  it  and  no  power  to  exercise 
in  its  mitigation.  Gentlemen,  I  have  stated  that 
I  bad  the  privilege  of  striking  off  twelve  of  the 
list  of  jurors,  but  I  did  not  exercise  it.  Al- 
tbongb  you  have  perhaps  every  one  of  you 
oftentimes  expressed  your  hatred  as  to  me  from 
your  detestation  of  my  politics,  yet  I  left  tbe 
striking  of  tbe  jury  to  its  usual  course.  Many 
of  you  belong  to  that  order  who  make  money 
of  the  poor,  and  diose  bate  me.  So  detestable 
is  tbe  Star  in  tbe  eyes  of  some  of  your  class 
that  many  workmen  have  been  driven  from  their 
employment,  and  tenants  ejected  from  tbeir 
miserable  hovels  for  their  attachment  to  it.  It 
is  possible  some  of  you  now  in  that  box  may 
have  so  acted.  Yet  still  tbe  Star  lives.  I  may 
stete,  gentlemen,  upon  tbe  higb  authority  of 
Lord  Stanhope,  that  tbe  duty  of  revirnring  tbe 
Star  weekly  and  of  reporting  upon  it  to  tbe 
Cabinet  has  devolved  upon  a  member  of  the 
Government,  and  notwithstanding  this  close 
watching  and  despicable  surveillance,  this  paltry 
paragraph  is  all  upon  whicb  they  can  attack 
me.  Tbey  might  have  found  original  matter,  and 
written,  too,  by  myself,  mucb  stronger  than 
anything  contained  in  the  article  which  f<nrms 
tbe  ground  work  of  tbis  pitiable  prosecution. 

You  have  heard  allusion  made  to  the  Poor 
Law  Bill ;  I  deny,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  law.  I 
atate  upon  the  authority  of  the  late  Lord  Eldon 
and  upon  tbe  authority  of  Lord  Wynf  ord,  men 
of  some  legal  authority  as  judges  of  the  land ;  I 
assert  upon  tbe  authority  of  Lord  Stanhope,  a 
senator  ci  higb  character  in  tbe  Upper  House  of 
Parliament,  and  upon  tbe  authority  of  Mr. 
Fielden,  a  member  of  tbe  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, that  it  is  no  law ;  and  I  now  assert, 
upon  my  own  authority,  that  it  is  an  usurpation 
of  tbe  rights  of  tbe  poor  by  three  Commission- 
ers, whose  office  is  foreign  to  the  conatitution 
of  this  country  and  who  act  independently  of  all 
law.    You  this  day  saw  put  in  evidence  tbe  high 

(a)  O'Connor  waa  returned  in  1898  for  the 
county  of  Cork. 


authority  of  thoae  gentlemen,  who  were  by  Mr. 
Hindley  designated  tbe  three  KingB  of  Somerset 
House.  Yes,  and  it  was  proved  that  tbeir 
authority  for  tbe  appointment  of  tbeir  officers 
was  given  under  their  great  seal  which  has  now 
become  tbe  seal  of  State.  I  regret  that  one  of 
tbe  special  jorors,  who  is  a  magistrate  of  Hud- 
dersfleld,  ia  absent,  because  when  pleading  before 
him  he  allowed  the  rules  and  regulations  of  tbe 
Commissioners  to  be  established  as  law  over- 
ruling tbe  Act  of  Parliament  And  yet  with  all 
their  atrocities,  to  render  tbis  law  still  more 
odioua,  tbe  Attorney  General  attempts  to  make 
yon  believe  that  tUs  article  will  tend  to  make 
the  law  unpo^nlar,  and  the  learned  Serjeant  has 
told  yon  that  it  wiU  gain  credence  with  men  who 
have  not  the  power  of  reasoning  or  judging  of 
its  merits.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  I  but  tbe 
law  itself  that  has  made  the  law  unpopular.  It 
is  the  law  whicb  baa  made  yon  rich  and  the 
poor  poor.  It  is  the  law  in  which  you  have 
joined  to  stone  and  rob  tbe  people.  It  is  the  law 
in  which  tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Excbequer,(a) 
upon  the  production  of  his  last  budget,  proved 
that  he  bad  robbed  the  people  of  five  milUona 
annually  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  landlords. 
I  say  rob,  and  if  I  had  a  stronger  term  I 
would  apply  it.  It  is  tbe  law  itself  which  has 
made  itself  unpopular,  and  not  the  four-line 
para^ph  compkdned  of.  Gentlemen,  it  is  an 
Act  m  opposition  to  whicb  before  it  becomes  the 
established  law  of  the  land  many  battles  will  be 
fought,  in  opposition  to  which  many  lives  will 
be  lost  upon  tiie  scaffold,  and  many  more  in  the 
field  of  battle.  It  is  a  law  which  promises  to 
level  with  the  dust  the  lofty  turrets  of  your  lordly 
mauBionfi, 

"Till  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark 
where  they  stood. 
While  the  wild  mother  screams  o'er  her 
fiunisbing  brood." 

It  is  a  law  for  which  you  ask  peace,  submissive 
obedience,  and  order,  while  you  are  obliged  to 
preserve  an  unconstitutional,  mercenary  force, 
and  an  overgrown  standing  army  for  its  support. 
This  law  has  tamed  your  fostering  Government 
into  a  military  despotism.  It  is  a  law  which 
dishonours  humanity,  and  stares  nature  out  of 
countenance.  It  is  a  law  which  makes  poverty 
a  crime  and  renders  character  valueless.  It  is  a 
law  by  the  acquiescence  in  which  the  landlords 
of  tbis  country  have  abandoned  their  position  of 
national  patrons  to  tbeir  national  clients.  It  is 
an  unchristian  law,  an  infidel  law,  an  atheistical 
law ;  a  law  which  robs  the  poor  man  of  his  right, 
and  pensions  the  idle  upon  his  labour.  It  is  a 
law  which  I  opposed  in  my  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  clause  by  clause,  and  which  I  have 
since  lost  no  opportunity  of  denouncing.    Yes, 

fntlemen,  and  should  you  find  me  guilty  to-day 
will  seek  the  first  and  every  opportunity  of 
doing  tiiat  to  which  the  learned  Serjeant  baa 
invited  me,  of  denouncing  tbe  law  and  declaim- 
ing against  it  as  long  as  it  dishonours  tbcBtatute 
b<K>k.  The  learned  Serjeant  says  it  Bhould  be 
done  constitutionally.  That  I  have  not  done 
otherwise  tbis  paltry  prosecution  fnmishea  ample 

(a)  Bight  Hon.  Vraneia  Baring. 
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proof.  All  men  deplore  the  existing  itate  of 
things,  and  aj^L  the  people  to  ohey  the  lair  as 
long  as  it  ie  said  to  be  the  law.  From  this  doc- 
trine I  most  nnequivocallj  dissent,  because  so 
long  as  a  tame  submission  is  rendered  to  a  bad 
law,  so  long  will  it  remain  law. 

Gentlemen,  for  my  opposition  to  this  law  you 
call  me  destructive,  while  I  merely  seek  to  de- 
stroy that  which,  if  not  destroyed,  will  destroy 
yon.  You  have  heard  and  still  heard  the  cry  of 
universal  suffrage  resounding  through  this  land, 
while  yon  must  be  aware  that  this  fHghtf ul  mea- 
sure has  been  the  greatest  prop  of  the  qnesiiott  ; 
and  how  do  you  oppose  it  ?  At  this  moment 
the  walls  of  York  are  placarded  with  <'  No  Char- 
tism." Tear  them  down  and  in  their  stead  put 
"No  Poor  Law,"  "No  Bastile,"  and  then  you 
will  go  further  to  destroy  my  power  than  your 
verdict  of  guilty  will  effect  Gentlemen,  I  am 
not  the  agitator.  This  law  is  the  agitator,  for  if 
the  rights  of  the  poor  man  had  not  been  invaded 
yon  would  not  have  heard  the  loud  and  universal 
demand  fur  what  is  called  organic  change.  No, 
gentlemen,  had  any  administratiTe  improvements 
taken  place,  had  your  boasted  Whig  Adminis- 
tration remained  quiescent  instead  of  being 
fruitful  in  mischief,  a  confiding  people  might 
have  remained  quiescent  under  their  rule.  By 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  which  was  in- 
tended as  man's  holiday,  but  which  by  yon  has 
been  converted  into  man*8  curse,  you  have  first 
rendered  the  people  useless  and  then  you  destroy 
them  by  starvation  and  find  me  guilty  of  oppos. 
ing  your  dominion  Gentlemen,  bear  with  you 
to  your  jury  room  the  fact  that  you  cannot  take 
vengeance  to-day  You  cannot  lock  me  up. 
You  cannot  put  manacles  upon  my  wrists  or  a 
gag  upon  my  tongue.  I  claim  no  mercy  at  your 
hands.  I  ask  for  no  sympathy,  no  compassion, 
no  lenity,  but  I  demand  justice.  If  my  life  hung 
upon  your  lips  I  would  scorn  to  hold  it  at  your 
mercy,  or  to  depend  for  my  acquittal  on  the 
abandonment  of  my  opposition.  Gentlemen, 
yon  must  be  the  best  judges  whether  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  justified  in  indicting  me  for 
this  pop-gun  libel,  when  he  has  passed  over  the 
heavy  cannonade  of  the  Metropolitan  Press, 
which  has  been  so  ably,  so  systematically,  and 
continuously  aimed  at  the  monster.  The  London 
Times,  the  Herald,  the  Posl,  and  the  Standard 
have  escaped  the  watchful  eye  of  the  prosecuting 
Attorney  General,  while  he  has  ferreted  out  this 
obscure  article  in  a  provincial  paper ;  but,  gentle- 
men, I  defy  his  vengeance  and  his  wrath,  for  I 
hope  to  live  down  prejudice,  as  I  have  laughed 
scorn  out  of  countenance,  and  learned  to  smile 
at  the  jeer  of  the  oppressor.  Why,  gentlemen, 
I  ask  has  he  not  attacked  that  portion  of  the 
press  daily  furnishing  ample  scope  for  his  prose- 
cuting propensities  ?  The  answer  is,  because  he 
dare  not ;  and  I  will  teach  him  ere  long  that  he 
shall  not  dare  to  attack  my  privilege  with  im- 
punity. Gentlemen,  there  is  no  writer  upon  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  poor  who  does  not 
admit  the  right  even  of  the  willing  idler  to  sup- 
port in  the  land  of  his  birth.  We  have  Puffen- 
dorf,  Montesquieu,  Grotius,  Locke,  De  Lolme, 
Paley,  and  your  own  peat  constitutional  judge, 
Blackstone,  all  admittmg  the  fact.  I  have  never 
yet  read  a  great  constitutional  writer  who  has 


ventured  to  prescribe  the  exact  limits  by  wbieh 
a  starving  man  should  be  bound  l^  the  lam  of 
the  land.  Mr.  Jnstioe  Blackstone,(a)  in  hii  un- 
equalled work  upon  the  rights  of  the  poor,  nys, 
in  treating  of  the  4Srd  of  Elixabeih,  that  tfoj 
attempted  interference  with  this  law  has  proTed 
a  failure.  He  is  opposed  to  "  bastiles,*'  and 
exhibits  the  industrious  poor  taking  the  nw 
material  to  their  cottages  as  the  small  capitalists 
of  the  nation.  They  form  the  rural  commomties 
of  which  society  was  composed.  You  fasTe 
broken  them  up.  In  youth  you  immnre  tbeo 
within  unhealthy  walls,  and  in  old  age  and  idle- 
ness, not  of  their  own  procuring,  yon  deny  them 
the  right  of  existence  except  in  abastile,ffovened 
by  the  tender  mercy  of  three  foreign  uomIm^ 
sinners;  and  yet  you  would  salve  over  tlrii 
atrocity  by  a  verdict  of  ^Ity  against  me.  To, 
gentlemen,  here  is  the  libel,  on  a  conviction  of 
which  you  expect  to  recommend  your  hiw;  Iwt 
it  is  a  small  libel  against  a  great  monster.  By 
this  law  yon  have  placed  man  in  too  artificial  a 
position,  and  to  combat  it  he  will  fall  back  apoo 
the  laws  of  nature.  The  ten-pound  honseholden 
who  made  this  law  had  no  right  to  make  it  Tfaej 
were  not  the  representatives  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  said  to  have  been  enacted ;  they  weie 
not  likely  to  be  in  a  situation  to  come  under  its 
provisions.  Therefore  it  is  a  boon  f<ir  them,  and 
a  dagger  for  the  poor.  And  yet  yoa  complain  that 
I  have  made  it  unpopular,  whUe  it  has  made  yoa 
unpopular  and  has  engendered  hatred,  deep  and 
lasting,  from  the  highest  authority  down  to  the 
meanest  officer  who  is  employed  in  its  adminii- 
tration.  In  your  tender  meroy  you  would  pro- 
vide against  poverty,  while  poverty  is  a  mere 
consequence  of  your  absorption  of  the  poor 
man's  labour.  Is  it  not  a  boast  that,  vhile 
millions  complain  of  poverty,  there  is  saffideut 
wealth  within  ten  miles  of  Manchester  in  the 
hands  of  masters  to  pay  off  the  National  Deht? 
In  the  midst  of  that  boasted  prosperity  yoa  walk 
from  your  comfortable  mansions  through  !<qna]id 
wretchedness,  pallid  faces,  gaunt  and  emaciated 
frames,  and  moving  spectacles.  Yon  look  io 
the  pale  face  of  youth  and  upon  the  trembliitf 
limbs  of  the  prematurely  aged ;  and  yon  t^ 
them  they  have  liberty  in  this  sea-bound  dnn- 
geon.  It  is  because  my  heart  sickens,  and 
because  my  blood  revolts,  at  this  spectacle  that 
I  am  dragged  by  the  minions  of  a  prosecuting 
Whig  Government  to  be  ^ed  at  by  the  cnrioos 
as  a  firebrand,  a  destructive,  and  a  traitor. 

Gentlemen,  if  a  never-ceasing  and  an  anxious 
desire  to  see  this  law  destroyed,  and  a  com- 
munity happy,  be  treason;  if  a  desire  to  see 
peace  restored,  through  plenty  and  protection, 
be  treason  ;  if  a  deep-rooted  hostility  to  detpotie 
rule  and  unjust  dondniun  be  treason,  then  do  I 
glory  in  being  a  traitor.  I  am  charged  in  the 
second  count  of  this  indictment  with  a  desire  of 
stirring  up  Her  Majesty's  liege  subjects  to  dis- 
order. I  have  not  done  it.  I  do  not  oppose  her 
power  or  dislike  her  sway,  but  I  acknowledge 


(a)  "  And  the  further  any  subsequent  plans 
for  maintaining  the  poor  have  departed  from  this 
institution,  the  mora  impracticable  and  evenpe^ 
nicions  their  visionary  attempts  have  proved.** 
Bl.  Comm.  4,  482. 
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ft  ddep-rooted  and  implacable  enmity  to  the 
daatancUy  minions  hj  whom  she  is  Bunounded, 
by  whose  unjnst  anthority,  and  by  whose  uf or- 
pation  of  her  pverogatiTe,  the  people  hare  been 
tanght  to  look  upon  all  law  as  a  mockery. 

l£>  mnch,  gentlemen,  for  the  Poor  I^w 
Amendment  Act,  for  my  opposition  to  which 
I  have  been  indicted.  And  now,  gentlemen, 
let  me  consider  the  law  of  libel  and  see  whether 
or  not  this  indictment  as  framed  is  sustainable. 
This  indictment  is  supposed  to  be  by  the  poor 
law  guardians  of  Warminster.  They  are  the 
tools  of  the  Commissioners,  and  are  annually 
changed.  The  guardians  of  the  present  year 
are  not  those  who  are  supposed  to  haye  suffered 
from  the  libel.  Their  office  is  yariable  or 
changeable  at  the  will  of  their  masters ;  and  by 
their  masters  I  should  have  been  prosecuted. 
The  Attorney  General,  however,  has  become 
their  champion ;  and  I  regret  that  he  has  not 
had  the  numliness  to  come  home  with  this  work 
and  finish  what  he  has  so  well  commenced,  (a) 
Gentlemen,  this  mild  minister  of  a  mild  Go- 
yemment  is  otherwise,  and,  perhaps,  more  bene- 
ficially, engaged  in  making  a  quixotic  tour  for 
the  punishment  of  the  Chartists.  This  restless 
spirit  after  a  profitable  session  could  not  allow 
the  recess  to  pass  away  without  the  indulgement 
of  his  fkrourite  propensity.  Gentlemen,  I  beg 
you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  law  of  libel  is 
the  most  capricious  of  all  laws,  that  it  has  been 
a  pernicious  graft  upon  the  civil  or  Roman  law 
from  which  the  common  law  of  England  has 
sprung.  Its  most  approved  precedents  have 
been  established  in  the  Star  Chamber,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  or  in  those  dark  days  of  monar- 
chial  persecution  when  the  judges  of  the  land 
were  (he  minions  of  the  Court  and  held  their 
offices  "durante  bene  placito"  and  which, 
being  interpreted  into  English,  moans  "So 
long  as  you  remain  of  that  pliancy  of  disposition 
capable  of  being  moulded  into  any  shape  best 
suiting  the  views  of  a  despotic  monarch,  so  long 
and  no  longer  shall  your  office  continue."  An(^ 
gentlemen,  from  those  days  to  more  modem 
times  the  judges  of  the  land  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  capriciously  constraining  precedents, 
and  according  to  the  whims  of  their  predecessors 
when  the  dictum  ot  the  Cabinet,  the  quibble  of 
the  judge,  or  the  prejudice  of  the  jury  consti- 
tuted the  law  of  the  Itmd.  They  have  ^wn  no 
precedents  from  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  or 
from  the  Pandects,  for  if  they  had  they  would 
not  in  the  many  volumes  have  found  a  prece- 
dent for  the  insolent  and  contemptible  farce  in 
the  performance  of  which  the  Attorney  General 
has  selected  you  for  so  conspicuous  a  character. 
And  that  reminds  me,  gentlemen,  of  what  my 
Lord  Byron  told  the  House  of  Peers  in  terms 
similar  to  these,  that  they  may  fill  their  gaols 
with  victims  and  erect  scsifolds  at  the  comer  of 
every  street  for  the  despatch  of  offenders  against 
the  law,  but  before  they  could  insure  conviction 
they  should  have  twelve  butchers  for  a  jury  and 
a  Jeffreys  for  a  judge.(6)    Gentlemen,  and  so  I 


(a)  See  Life  of  Lord  Campbell,  2,  121  (ed. 
1881,  by  Hon.  Mrs.  Haidcastle). 

(6)  ''Suppose  it  (the  Frame  Work  Bill) 
passed;  suppose  one  of  these  men,  as  I  have 


say  to  yon,  that  if  you  find  a  gentlemen  guilty 
of  an  act  which  he  never  wrote,  dictated,  com- 
posed, printed,  knew  of,  or  knosringly  pub- 
lished ;  I  say  that  if  you  give  such  a  verdict 
you  may  go  home  in  peace,  but  you  will  awake 
to  angry  refiections ;  and  though  you  may  think 
you  have  done  your  duty,  yet  I  ask  will  public 
opinion  justify,  or  common  sense  uphold  the 
act  ?  Gtentlemen,  do  you  think  verdict  of  ^Ity 
against  me  will  stay  the  opposition  to  this  un- 
constitutional law  which  the  Attorney  General 
is  so  anxious  to  uphold  ?  If  you  do  you  are 
greatly  mistaken.  This  law  can  never  be  carried 
effect  until  every  jury  box  is  filled  with  butchers, 
and  every  jud^ent  seat  filled  with  a  Jeffireys. 
I  know  you  will  try  me,  not  upon  the  law,  or 
upon  the  fact,  but  upon  your  hatred  and  pre* 
judice,  but  so  long  as  there  is  no  dishonour  in 
the  charge,  so  lon^  will  I  have  no  fear  of  a  jury 
nor  a  dread  of  their  verdict. 
•*  Set  honor  in  one  eye,  aad  death  i'th  other. 
And  I  will  look  on  death  indifferently." 
*  Having  told  you,  gentlemen,  the  source  from 
which  ancient  precedents  have  been  drawn,  let 
us  now  consider  the  boast  of  Whig  reformers. 
Mr.  Macaulay  (who,  as  I  have  stated,  may  be 
styled  the  better  half  of  my  prosecutor,  the 
Attorney  General)  when  he  was  addressing  the 
electors  of  Edinburgh  grounded  his  title  to  their 
support  upon  his  fixed  determination  to  sup- 
port the  present  Government.  From  his  views, 
therefore,  I  have  a  right  to  draw  an  inference 
of  their  principles  and  their  practice  ;  and  what 
says  this  modem  Lycurgus  ?  Why,  he  had  the 
matchless  effrontery  to  boast,  as  the  fairest  spot 
of  Whiggery,  that  the  law  of  libel  which  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tories  might  be  turned  into 
an  instrument  of  torture,  was  a  dead  letter 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Whigs.  "  Ecce  tig- 
num  !  "  Here  is  the  proof  of  their  mildness  and 
forbearance!  But  (and  here  I  may  address 
his  Lordship),  independently  of  the  falsehood, 
I  ask  yon,  my  Lord,  if  ever  a  more  foul  or  un- 
constitutional admission  escaped  the  lips  of 
man  ?  What  I  The  law  to  be  held  as  a  muz- 
zled dog  in  the  keeping  of  its  respective  man- 
agers, and  to  be  let  loose  bj  them,  not  at  the 
invaders  of  the  household,  but  without  notice  or 
snarl  at  those  whom  they  select  for  vengeance  I 
I  say  it  is  unconstitutioxial  thus  to  hold  the  law 
in  leash,  to  be  slipped  at  the  will  of  the  governor 

seen  them — meagre  with  famine,  sullen  with 
despair,  careless  of  a  life  which  your  Lordships 
are  perhaps  about  to  value  at  something  less  than 
the  price  of  a  stocking  frume  —  suppose  this 
man,  surrounded  by  the  children  for  whom  he 
is  unable  to  procure  bread  at  the  hazard  of  his 
existence,  about  to  be  torn  for  ever  from  a 
family  which  he  lately  supported  in  peaceful 
industry,  and  which  it  is  not  his  fault  that  he 
can  no  longer  so  support — suppose  this  man, 
and  there  are  ten  thousand  such  from  whom 
you  ma^  select  your  victims,  dragged  into  court 
to  be  tried  for  this  new  offence  by  this  new  law, 
still  there  are  two  things  wanting  to  convict  and 
condemn  him ;  and  these  are,  in  my  opinion, 
twelve  butchers  for  a  jury  and  a  Jeffreys  for 
a  judge.*'— Speech  on  the  Frame  Work  Bill, 
February  27, 1812.    Cobbett,  ParL  Deb.  21,  971, 
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of  the  dsj.  The  law  should  be  yielding  to 
mercy  and  stem  agamst  oppression,  with  an 
Ezecutiye  ezaetibg  an  implicit  obedience  to  its 
mild  aufhority.  No  boon  should  be  sought 
under  it.  No  Tongeanee  should  exist  under  it 
No  distinction  should  be  made  b^  it.  No 
capricious  use  should  be  made  of  it  But  I 
ask  your  Lordship  was  not  this  an  invitation  to 
the  partisans  of  Whiggery  to  support  the  rule  of 
their  party  by  libelling  without  the  dread  of  the 
law's  vengeance  ?  So  long  as  the  instrament 
was  only  aimed  at  the  Tory  opponent,  was  it 
not  a  direct  inducement  to,  and  a  promised  pro- 
tection for,  all  libellers  who  threw  the  shield  of 
their  slander  and  their  falsehood  over  a  weak  and 
tottering  Administration?  It  is,  however,  mere 
Whiggery  ;  and  in  that  consists  its  protection. 
But  Uiis  poor  article  is  anti-Whig,  and  con- 
sequently anti-despotic ;  and  hence,  through  it, 
my  persecution.  I  will  bear  it,  and  more, 
bdfore  I  will  bear  the  law's  oppression. 

Let  us  now,  gentlemen,  consider  another 
modem  authority  powerful  and  unnoticed,  be- 
cause another  necessary  crutch  for  this  limping 
Government  Mr.  O'Connell,  Judginp^  of  the 
inequalitv  and  caprice  of  the  law  of  libel,  and 
though  tne  laws  are  said  to  be  equal  in  England 
and  Ireland,  publishes  in  an  Euji^lish  newspaper 
that  which  he  acknowledges  if  published  iu 
Ireland  would  subject  him  to  prosecution  for 
libel.  Was  ever  more  direct  censure  upon  the 
law  than  this  ?  Now  I  assert,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  no  Irish  jury  could  be 
packed  to  find  me  guilty  upon  so  mean  and 
despicable  a  charge.  In  what,  then,  consists 
the  difference  ?  His  libel  serves  the  Whigs, 
while  mine  aims  at  the  destmction  of  their 
jpower.  I  ask  you,  gentiemen,  what  constitutes 
ubel?  Can  tiiat  be  libel  which  means  no 
injury,  and  from  which  no  damaged  is  suffered  ? 
^e  law  says  that  where  there  is  no  injury 
there  shall  be  no  punishment ;  and  I  ask,  have 
their  mightinesses  the  guardians  of  Warminster 
suffered  injury  by  this  paltry  article  ?  If  so, 
upon  what  a  slender  thread  must  their  honest 
reputation  have  hung  I  Now,  gentiemen,  hear, 
I  pray  you,  wliat  Uie  law  designates  as  libel. 
The  offence  of  libel  consists  in  the  making  or 
publishing  of  a  written  document  with  intent  to 
defame.  Now,  gentlemen,  mark  the  word  inimt ; 
and  herein  I  differ  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
learned  Seijeant  who  has  told  you  that  you  ace 
merely  to  judge  of  the  law,  while  I  tell  you 
that  b^  the  82nd  of  George  8.  o.  60,  a  more 
extensive  privilege  is  given  to  juries,  by  which 
independently  of  the  Court,  you  are  made  judges 
of  the  law  and  the  fact,  and  by  which,  indepen- 
dently of  the  Court,  you  are  at  liberty  to  pro- 
nounce your  verdict  accordiogly.  The  best  com- 
mentators upon  the  law  declare  that  the  fiict  itself 
is  not  the  offence,  but  the  fact  coupled  with  the 
injurious  consequences.  Here,  then,  is  a  total 
absence  of  the  two  principal  charges  which  the 
law  holds  to  be  indispensable  for  sustaining  an 
indictment  for  libeL  A  malicious  intent  has 
not  been,  and  cannot  be,  proved.  In  this 
case  iigurious  consequences  have  not  been 
attempted  to  be  proved.  The  law  simply  re> 
quires  the  proof  of  publication,  so  as  to  show 
that  its  effects  have  been  injurious  to  those  who 


eomplain  of  the  injofj  done  to  them  by  the 
libel ;  bat  in  this  ease  they  never  had  seen 
the  article,  and  never  would  have  heard  of  it; 
if  it  had  not  been  for  my  hostility  to  tjnaaj, 
and  the  tyianf  s  hostilitr  to  me.  The  AttonMf 
General  is  the  libeller,  ttie  Attorney  Geaenl  has 
been  the  ferretter,  and  the  Attoraev  Geaenl  will 
be  the  most  extensive  publisher  of  this  fibel. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  have  now  giren 
you  the  law  with  regard  to  libel.  I  have  giren 
you  the  opinion  of  two  legislators  with  refjud 
to  the  law  of  libel;  and  now  let  ns  eonodcr 
what  cnttom  sanetioiis  and  public  opimon  dic- 
tates in  all  cases  where^e  stnngency  of  exiitmg 
laws  is  complained  of.  The  lawj  if  opprenin 
and  strongly  complained  of,  though  not  sltend, 
is  ffreatiy  mitigated  in  its  operation,  wlule  the 
ex<»teaient  of  public  opinion  is  feverish  againit 
it.  Hence  arises  mitigation  of  the  law  in 
capital  cases,  not  yet  reduced  to  the  staodird 
of  opinion  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Hence,  aJio, 
the  more  modified  eonstroetion  put  by  the  Iiish 
judges  upon  the  laws  with  respect  to  the  oppo- 
sition to  tithes  in  Ireland,  pending  the  iDqtti^ 
tude  of  public  opmion  and  the  ParliamentBiy 
discussions  upon  the  subject  Gentiemen,  I 
have  heard  my  Lord  Spencer,  when  Gfaascellar 
of  the  Exchequer,  deolue  that  the  unpopobrity 
of  a  law  fhrnUhes  justification  for  its  repeiL 
If  that  doctrine  be  true,  then  has  the  Poor  law 
Amendment  Act  not  become  sufliciently  un- 
popular to  call  for  its  destruction?  Gentle- 
men, without  your  knowledge  public  opinion  of 
itself  makes  law,  or  destroys  law,  or  rendenit 
obsolete.  The  law  of  libel,  the  law  of  treaioB, 
and  the  law  of  sedition,  are  pretty  neaify  the 
same  now  as  they  were  80  years  ago;  and  yet 
would  you  as  jurors  dare  to  convict  upon  the 
same  evidence,  or  the  Court  to  award  the  easM 
punishment  as  would  be  adjudged  in  sinilir 
cases  at  the  present  dajr?  Nothing,  fientle- 
men,  can  be  more  capricious  than  the  law  of 
UbeL  I  will  give  yon  one  instance;  KneO, 
a  compositor  upon  Misf  s  Weekly  Journal,  was 
tried  before  Lord  Justice  Hapnoiid(a)  for  print- 
ing and  publishing  a  malicious  libei  It  wis 
proved  in  evidence  that  he  was  a  mere  eonh 
positor^that  is,  that  he  set  the  type,  and  merely 
composed  part  of  the  article,  and  which  ontil 
connected  with  matter  composed  by  otbenb 
was  unintelligible— and  yet  did  this  judge  direct 
the  jury  to  acquit  the  defendant  of  publiihin& 
and  to  find  him  guilty  of  printing.  He  might 
as  well  upon  an  indictment  for  administering 
poison  have  directed  the  jury  to  find  the  maa 
guilty  who  had  blown  the  bottle  in  which  it 
was  contained.  Be  that  as  it  may,  howenr, 
so  pliant  were  juries  in  those  days,  that  they 
found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  stand 
twice  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  kqpt  to  hard 
labour  for  a  period  of  six  months.  Gentlemen, 
I  cannot  give  you  a  stronger  buriesque  npoa 
the  law  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Raymond  ihaa 
the  following  case.  In  the  year  1798,  inI^^ 
land,  the  following  verse  was  composed,  and 
by  an  Orangeman,  who  did  it  with  all  his  heart, 
highly  approving  of  the  sentiments,  but  who 


(a)  1  Bamardiston,  K.B.  804.     See  Holt  on 
Libel,  06n. 
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nanowlj  escaped  prosecation  for  bis  derotionto 
monarchy.    The  lines  were  these  : — 
**  I  love  my  comitry,  bat  the  King 
Above  all  men  his  praise  I'll  sing  $ 
Confusion  seise  his  odious  reign, 
That  foe  to  princes,  Thomas  Paine.*' 
Kow,  gentlemen,  yon  would  not  suppose  this 
to  be  a  Ubel?    On  the  contrary,  it  is  laudatory 
of  monarchy.    Mark,  howeyer,  bow  the  printers 
made  the  composer  a  libeller  by  thus  transposing 
the  second  and  third  lines  : — 

*«  I  love  my  country,  but  the  King 
Confusion  seize  his  odious  reign ; 
Above  all  men  his  praise  I'll  sing, 
That  foe  to  princes,  Thomas  Paine." 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  can  anything  be 
more  ludicTous,  or  can  anything  more  strongly 
brand  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
with  folly  than  the  circumstance  to  which  I  refer? 
But  the  printer  having  absconded,  nothing  but 
the^  possession  of  the  original  manuscript  from 
which  the  article  was  composed,  and  the  high 
character  for  what  was  called  loyalty,  which  the 
composer  received  from  his  brother  Orange- 
men, saved  him  from  the  vengeance  of  libel  law, 
or,  indeed,  from  that  consequence  which,  in 
another,  would  have  been  considered  high 
treason  in  those  days  of  the  law's  equality.  Had 
a  civil  action,  gentlemen  been  brought  against 
me,  I  should  nave  been  at  liberty  to  prove 
any  &ct8  which  might  have  been  serviceable 
to  my  defence.  But  the  game  was  too  high 
for  the  Attorney  Gteneral  to  lose  upon  a  common 
civil  action.  Was  ever  such  pitiAil  malice  I 
Then  there  is  another  instance  which  I  may 
allude  to.  Lawson,  the  publisher  of  the  Times, 
is  at  this  moment  incarcerated  for  a  libel  pub- 
lished in  that  paper  affecting  the  cluunacter  of 
Sir  John  Conroy  while  Mr.  Walter,  the  pro- 
prietor, is  at  large.(a)  Is  not  this  one  law  for 
Mr.  Walter  and  another  law  for  me  ?  Again,  as 
the  learned  Serjeant  has  informed  you,  certain 
rules  are  laid  down  for  the  registration  of  names 
and  liabilities  of  proprietors  and  publishers  of 
newspapers.  But,  as  he  omitted  to  state  the 
material  Ants,  I  must  supply  them.  Now,  the 
&ct  is  that,  in  giving  security  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  newspaper,  the  proprietor  merely 
guarantees  the  payment  of  the  advertisement 
duty  by  securities,  while  the  publisher  is  obliged 
to  give  two  securities  against  the  publication 
of  libels  upon  the  Government.  By  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  therefore,  in  all  other  crimmal  pro- 
secutions, the  first  proceedings  riiould  be  insti- 
stuted  against  the  publisher,  and  especially  when 
the  complaint  is  not  original  matter.  The  pro- 
prietor or  editor  cannot  be  morally  responsible 
for  what  they  never  see ;  and  as  to  the  asser- 
tion that  it  is  their  duty  that  they  should  read 
every  word,  advertisements  and  all,  for  even  an 
advertisement  may  contain  a  libel,  that  is  a 
mere  farce.  It  has  been  for  some  time  in 
contemplation  to  make  alterations  in  this  law, 
to  mitigate  its  penalties,  and  to  open  a  wider 
field  for  slander.  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  for  no 
licence  to  libeL    No  alteration  in  the  law  would 

(a)  Lawson  was  sentenced,  Deeember  19, 
1888,  to  one  month's  imprisonment  and  fined 
200/.  for  publishing  a  libel. 


induce  me  to  become  a  protected  def amer.  I  des- 
pise the  man  who  would  build  his  character  upon 
the  wreck  of  another's  reputation.    And  while  I 
seek  for  no  protection  by  change,  neither  shall 
the  law,  though  it  were  harsher  and  less  defined, 
deter  me  from  doing  my  duty  to  the  people  even 
at  the  expense  of  the  hiw's  malice.    If  the 
Attorney  Greneral  wish  for  some  new  prece- 
dents, or  for  some  libel  victim  to  Whig  necessity, 
he  might,  upon  a  recent  discussion,  and  in  a 
recent  publication  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  upon  the  murder  of  the  lamented 
Lady   Flora   Ha8tings,(fl)    have   found   daily 
refreshment  in  the  London  journals.    Has  not 
the  name  of  the  Queen  been  most  indecently 
mixed  up  with  that  mysterious  and  tragical 
event,  and  have  the  slanderers  on  royalty  been 
brought  to  justice  ?    No,  gentlemen,  they  have 
not,  because  their  columns  are  proof  against  the 
malice  of  the  Whig  persecuting  Attorney  General. 
Grentlemen,  you  have  heaM  much  stress  laid 
by  the  learned  Serjeant  upon  the  word  "  starved." 
Have  you  never,  any  of  you,  read,  or  have  none 
of  you  ever  said  that  the  Com  Laws  were  star- 
vation laws,  and  that  the  landlords  starved  the 
people ;  that  they  were  unchristian  laws,  that 
a  house  of  landlords  had  no  right  to  make 
them ;  that  they  should  be  destroyed  even  by 
revolution?    Yes,  this  has  been  your  doctrine, 
and  I  am  a  revolutionist,  although  I  have  never 
joined  in  your  wild  and  revolutionary  schemes. 
I  say  repeal  the  Com  Laws  with  the  suffrage, 
and  stop  revolution  if  you  can.    But  no,  yon 
will  not  receive  wisdom  or  instraction  from  me. 
You  would  banish  from  your  mills  my  paper, 
which  is  a  watchman  and  sentinel  to  you,  while 
yon  will  read  and  cherish  those  deceitful  jour- 
nals which  pander  to  your  base  prqudices,  but 
whose  columns  will  prove  no  shield  against  your 
weakness.    You  will  not  prosecute  them,  and 
yet,  believe  me,  that   the  ideal  strength  and 
security  which  their  falsehoods  give  yon  will 
prove  your  ruin.    What  do  I  care  whether  you 
find  me  guilty  or  not,  when  my  whole  conscience 
approves  of  my  every  act  ?    And  if  you  do  find 
me  guilty,  or  call  me  innocent,  the  infernal  law 
shall  upon  the  first  opportunity,  have  my  most 
stem  opposition,  not  Ubel  opposition,  but  that 
constitutional   opposition    which   the    learned 
Serjeant  says  every  man  is  entitled  to  use  for  its 
repeaL    That,  gentlemen,  I  will  use  so  long  as 
a  vestige  or  a  fragment  of  it  is  to  be  foona  in 
the  statute  book.  1  am  no  speculative  declatmer 
against  this  law.    I  have  not  cried  for  justice 
and  filled  my  coffers  by  the  perpetuation  of  in- 
justice as  favoured  libellers  have  done,  and  are 
doing.    I  have  not  made  a  stepping-stone  of  my 
country's  wrongs  to  pass  to  comfort  myself.  No ; 
nor  have  I  agitated  this  as  a  party  question  to 
give  strength  to  one  party  at  tiie  expense  of 
another.    I  am  no  trafficking  politician.  I  have 
spent  my  own,  and  not  my  country's  money,  in 
opposition  to  this  law,  and,  thank  God,  yon  can 
neither  aocnse  me  nor  find  me  gnilty  of  having 
fattened  upon  the  misfortunes  Si  the  poor.   No, 
gentlemen,  I  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
existence  received  one  penny  from  Whig,  Tory, 


(a)  See  Irving's  Annals  of  our  Time,  pp.  11, 
19,  16 ;  Ann.  Beg.  1889,  807,  468. 
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or  Badical  for  any  political  tenrioe  which  I  have 
rendered,  nor  will  I  cyer  do  so.  There  may  be 
some  magic  in  this,  bat  70a  cannot  suppose  me 
to  be  so  powerful  a  magician  as  to  be  capable 
of  persuading  a  well-fed  people  that  thej  are  an 
ill-fed  people,  a  well-dad  people  that  they  are 
an  ill-clad  people,  or  a  well-housed  people  that 
they  are  without  shelter.  I  could  not  convince 
those  who  are  sheltered  under  the  law  that  they 
are  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law's  protection. 
And  yet  the  learned  Serjeant  would  conyince 
you  that  this  maipc  article  has  had  that  magical 
tendency.  Ko,  gentlemen,  a  deep-rooted  enmity 
of  this  law  is  sown  in  every  heart,  and,  so  long 
as  it  exists,  will  stir  up  every  man  to  oppose  it. 
Again,  I  ask,  Do  good  laws  require  the  tender 
mercies  of  despotism  and  bmte  force  to  make 
them  palatable?  If  so,  our  Government  is  a 
fit  one,  and  the  law  is  fitting  for  the  times  we 
live  in. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  though  a  character  for 
Bobriety  is  no  proof  of'  honesty,  though  a  cha- 
racter for  chastity  is  no  proof  of  tender  hearted- 
ness,  yet  having  lived  an  unexampled  life  of 
busy  tarmoil  and  agitation,  without  having 
offended  personally  against  the  law,  is  a  proof 
that  I  am  no  common  slanderer.  I  live,  gentle- 
men, in  a  country  where  the  law  is  very 
wat<^iful,  and  where  it  is  very  litigious ;  and 
yet  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  appeared, 
except  as  counsel,  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  have 
never  summoned  a  man.  I  have  never  been 
summoned  by  a  man.  I  have  never  prosecuted 
a  man.  I  have  never  been  prosecuted  by  a 
man.  Neither  have  I  ever  stood  as  plaintiff  or 
defendant  in  suit  or  action  during  the  whole 
career  of  my  existence.  Perhaps,  however, 
good  character  in  the  times  we  live  in  may  be 
ratiier  an  aggravation  than  a  palliation  of  an 
offence.  The  Attorney  General  is  not  even 
grateful  for  the  pecuniary  aid  which  the  Stctr 
newspaper  renders  to  his  tottering  Exchequer. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  believe  me  that  this  paper 
pays  in  taxes  and  duty  directiy  and  indirectly 
the  1600th  part  of  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  pay  20,000i.  a  year, 
and  yet  you,  gentlemen,  and  the  ragged  editors 
of  your  chosen  papers  would  lead  the  public  to 
believe  that  you,  and  you  alone,  had  a  stake  in 
the  country,  and  therefore  to  such  only  are 
peace,  law,  and  order  congenial  and  necessary. 
Gentiemen,  I  have  as  great  a  stake  in  the 
country  as  any  of  you.  But  though  I  pay  that 
amount  of  taxes,  I  am  not  the  more  in  love  with 
taxation;  and  it  is  because  I  am  not  in  love 
with  their  system  of  taxation,  that  I  am  brought 
here.  And  though  I  have  applied  its  proceeds 
to  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt,  that 
circumstance  may  not  the  more  reconcile  the 
Attorney  General  to  the  principles  of  the  paper, 
as  its  existence  and  the  existence  of  tiie  debt 
may,  in  his  opinion,  be  Incompatible.  Gentie- 
men, however  you  may  assist  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  in  drawing  the  veil  of  delusion  over 
this  pitiful  prosecution,  yet  the  people  will  see 
through  the  disguise,  and  they  will  know  that 
the  object  is  either  to  break  me  down  by  im- 
prisonment, or  to  weigh  me  down  by  excessive 
fines.  God,  however,  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  c^t  me  witii  a  constitution  which 


will  bear  me  up  against  the  one,  and  the  people, 
the  inunaculate  people,  for  whom  I  have  lived, 
and  in  whose  cause  I  am  sure  to  die,  will  rally 
to  my  defence  against  the  other.  Gentiemen, 
behold  the  hbel  which  has  raised  public  indigna- 
tion against  so  unholy  a  lawt  Take  it  with 
you  to  your  jury  room,  and  do  that  which  the 
learned  Seijeant  has  omitted  to  do,  and  which  1 
shall  now  do  for  him,  read  the  whole  article, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  a  statistical  account 
of  me  poor  of  Wiltshire,  and  upon  which,  if 
true,  no  four  lines  could  constitute  a  libel  upon 
the  system  which  produced  it.  The  paragraph 
commenees  as  follows: — 

'Condition  of  ths  Poor. 

'  The  peasantry  of  Wiltshire  are  undergoing 
greater  privations  and  hardships  now  than  they 
have  experienced  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Bread 
is  now  lOd.  and  lO^d.  per  41b.  loaf,  out-door 
labourers'  wages  only  Is,  per  day,  with  some 
few  exceptions.  Now  and  then  a  man  gets  9«. ; 
but  many  a  hardy  lad  of  15  or  16  years  of  age 
obtains  no  more  than  4d,  or  5(/.  a  day,  or  2s.  6a, 
a  week.  Now  I  leave  you  to  judge  how  they 
are  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing 
out  of  this  small  pittance.  I  have  made  some 
slight  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  individuals 
in  each  family  of  agricultural  labourers,  which 
will  average,  through  Wiltshire,  man,  wife,  and 
four  children,  and  all  their  earnings  put  together 
will  scarcely  amount  to  13«.  per  week.  And 
allowing  each  individual  but  tiiree  meals  a  day, 
and  one  penny  per  meal,  it  wiU  cost  them  lOt.  6d. 
per  weelL  Add  to  this  a  shilling  a  week  for  rent 
and  eighteen  pence  a  week  for  soap,  fire,  and 
candle,  it  will  form  a  total  of  thirteen  shillings, 
so  that  there  wiU  be  nothing  left  for  clothing, 
bedding,  household  furniture,  or  implements  for 
labouring.  This  being  the  case,  they  are  obliged 
to  feed  on  barley  brea4  and  potatoes,  and  some 
of  them  cannot  procure  even  a  sufficiency  of 
that' 

That  paragraph  immediately  precedes  what  is 
ealled  the  libel,  which  is  as  foUows:  — 

<  Warminster  Bastile. — A  little  boy  last  week, 
for  some  small  offence,  was  confined  in  one  of 
the  cells  belonging  to  the  above  workhouse, 
and  was  literally  starved  to  death.  The  poor 
littie  fellow  during  his  confinement  actually  eat, 
in  consequence  of  hunger,  two  of  his  fingers 
and  the  flesh  from  his  arm.' " 

B,  against  Neale  and  others,  1839.  August 
2.  This  was  a  prosecution  for  riotously  and 
tumultuously  assembling  together  armed  with 
offimsive  weapons  at  Birmingham  on  July  4, 
1889.  The  prisoners  were  found  guilty.  The 
case  is  reported  shortly  in  9  C.  &  P.  431. 
The  head  note  is  as  follows  : — Any  assembly 
of  persons  attended  witii  circumstances  cal- 
culated to  excite  alarm  is  an  unlawful  assembly. 
And  it  is  not  only  lawful  for  magistrates  to 
disperse  an  unlawful  assembly,  even  when  no 
riot  has  occurred ;  but  if  they  do  not  do  so,  and 
are  guilty  of  criminal  negligence  in  not  putting 
down  any  unlawful  assemb^,  tiiey  are  liable 
to  be  prosecuted  for  a  breach  of  their  duty. 
The  mode  of  dispersing  an  unlawful  assem- 
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\Aj  may  be  very  different  aooording  to  the  cir- 
oumstances  attendiog  it  in  eacn  particolar 
case;  and  an  unlawful  assomblj  may  be  so 
far  verging  towards  a  riot,  that  it  may  be  the 
boonden  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  disperse  the 
assembly ;  and  there  may  be  cases  where  the 
magistrates  will  be  bound  to  nse  force  to  dis- 
perse an  onlawfol  assembly."  In  charging  the 
jaty  Littledale,  J.,  said  : 

"  Up  to  the  time  that  Dr.  Booth  went  in  among 
them  (a)  I  do  not  find  that  any  riot  had  taken 
place.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
riot.  But  it  is  another  question  whether  there 
was  an  unlawful  assembly,  because  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  an  onlawfol  assembly 
and  a  meeting  where  they  proceed  to  acts  of 
violence.  If  there  were  a  meeting  attended 
with  circumstances  calculated  to  excite  alarm, 
that  is  an  unlawful  meeting,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary there  should  be  a  riot.  Whether  there  be 
an  unlawful  assembly  may  depend  upon  the 
resistance  made  to  the  attempts  to  disperse 
Ihem  and  prevent  them  continuing  together.  It 
is  not  only  lawful  for  the  magistrates  to  disperse 
any  such  meeting,  but  it  is  their  bounden  duty 
so  to  do,  and  if  they  are  guilty  of  criminal 
negligee  in  not  putting  down  an  unlawful 
meeting  they  may  be  prosecuted  for  a  breach 
of  duty.  The  first  question  is  whether  you  are 
of  opinion  that  this  meeting,  constituted  as  it 
was  before  Dr.  Booth  and  the  police  had  made 
their  appearance,  was  an  unlawful  assembly  ? 
If  it  was  the  magistrates  had  a  right  to  disperse 
them.  The  m(KLe  of  dispersing  an  unlawful 
assembly  may  be  very  different  according  to  the 
•circumstances  attending  them.  It  may  be  an 
unlawful  assembly  in  a  ver^  slight  degree. 
The  people  may  have  got  within  the  pale  of 
mhaX  is  unlawful,  and  the  appearance  of  one 


(a)  See  above,  p.  1157. 


magistrate  and  two  or  three  constables  may 
disperse  them.  If  it  was  of  that  description  / 
there  is  no  pretence  for  a  magistrate  to  go  with 
a  great  police  force  to  disperse  them.  But  all 
these  things  admit  of  a  variety  of  shades.  An 
assembly  majr  be  such  that,  though  up  to  the 
time  the  magistrate  s^oes  to  it,  it  may  be  so  far 
verging  towards  a  not  that  it  may  be  the  duty 
of  &e  maffistrate  to  disperse  what  may  become 
an  unlawful  assembly.  Therefore  the  duty  of 
the  magistrate  will  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case." 

Pisani  v.  Lawson,  1889,  November  18. 
Proceedings  on  demurrer  in  an  action  of  Ubel 
brought  by  the  chief  of  the  dragomans  or  inter- 
preters attached  to  the  British  Embassy  at 
Constantinople,  for  an  alleged  libel  published  in 
the  Timea  newspaper,  before  Tindal,  C.J.,  Bo-^ 
sanquet,  Coltman,  and  Maule,  JJ.  The  case 
if*  reported  in  6  Biog.  N.C.  90;  8  Scott,  182; 
8  Dowl.  P.C.  57 ;  8  Jur.  1158.  The  head  note 
in  6  Bing.  N.C.  is  as  follows :— '*  An  alien  friend, 
though  resident  abroad,  is  entitled  to  sue  in  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  for  a  libel  published 
concerning  him  in  England."  In  the  Judgment 
of  Tindal,  C.J.,  as  reported  in  8  Scott,  197, 
occurs  this  passage  : — *'  Undoubtedly  an  alien  is 
by  law  disabled  from  bringing  an  action  in 
respect  of  realty,  because  he  is  disqualified  by 
law  to  hold  land,  (a)  This,  however,  is  a 
personal  action,  for  a  wrong  committed  in 
this  country ;  and  so  long  ago  as  the  6th  of 
Henry  8,  it  was  held  that  an  alien  living  in 
France  may  bring  a  personal  action  in  our 
courts  in  time  of  peace.  Dyer,  26."  He  also 
cited  Tirlot  v.  Morris,  1  Bulst.  184;  S.C. 
Yelv.  198. 

(a)  But  see  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870, 
88  Vict.  0.  U.  s.  2. 


APPENDIX  B.(a) 


A  general  court-martial  was  held  upon 
Lienten ant-Colonel  Brereion  on  Monday, 
9th  January  1832,  by  virtue  of  a  special 
warrant  from  his  Majesty  bearing  date 
the  2nd  January  1832.  The  following 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — 

''  The  Court  having  carefully,  minutely,  and 
delibentely  considered  the  evidence  adduced 
before  it,  as  well  as  documentary  as  parol,  and 
also  the  statement  which  has  been  put  in  by 
lieutenant-Colonel  Brereton,  is  decidedly  and 
unanimously  of  opinion : — 

**  1st.  That  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brereton  or- 
dered the  detachment  of  the  1 4th  Dragoons 
from  Bristol  to  Keynsham  on  Sunday,  the  SOth 

(a)  See  above,  p.  Sim. 
o    61636. 


October,  a^nst  the  wish  and  opinion  of  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  city ; 

'*2ndly.  That  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brereton 
was  not  justified  by  existing  circumstances  in 
ordering  that  movement ; 

"  Srdly.  That  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brereton  as 
commanding  officer  of  the  troops  assembled  at 
Bristol,  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities,  did  not 
display  that  degree  of  judgment,  activity,  or 
firmness  wliich  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  was  placed  on  the  29th,  80th,  and  31st 
ultimo  required ; 

<*  The  Court  having  thus  reported  its  opinion 
upon  the  three  points  to  which  their  atten- 
tion was  more  particularly  directed  by  the 
Adjutant-General's  letter,  it  cannot  close  its 
proceedings  without  adverting  to  the  conduct 
of  the  local  magistrates,  who,  when  apprehensive 
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of  diitarlMUieet  (as  prored  by  their  appltatioo 
for  military  aaeinanoe),  appear  to  hare  neglected 
to  take  sufficient  measuzes  for  the  orgamsation 
of  a  eivil  force  to  co-operate  with  the  military 
at  their  disposal  for  the  suppression  of  disorder 
and  the  proteetion  of  prop^ty. 

"  Under  such  circnmstanoes,  of  which  Lien- 
tenant-Golonel  Brereton  must  have  been  fully 
aware,  the  Court  is  of  dedded  opinion  that  it 
was  the  imperatiye  duty  of  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  to  have  checked,  under 
authority  of  the  local  magistrates,  by  the  most 
prompt  and  determined  measures  the  first 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  mob  which  en- 
dangered the  security  of  property  or  the  safety 
of  individuals. 

"  It  appears  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brereton 
was  fully  authorised,  and  firequently  required, 
by  the  competent  civil  authorities  to  disperse 
the  mob  on  the  Saturday  evening  by  any  ade- 
quate forcible  means  wUch  he  £id  under  his 
orders,  and  the  Court  cannot  but  mainly  attri- 
bute the  outrages,  the  devastation,  and  the 
destruction  of  property  which  took  place  during 
the  following  day  and  night  to  the  disinclination 
and  refusal  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brereton  to  allow  the  troops  to  act  with  due 
vigour  and  decision  in  dispersing  the  mobs 
which  first  attacked  the  Mansion  House,  as  well 
as  to  his  expressed  disapprobation  of  tiie  con- 
duct of  the  14th  Dragoons,  who  acted  only  in 
self-defence,  and  to  their  consequent  removal 
from  the  city  by  his  order,  in  opposition  to  the 
publicly  declared  wishes  and  opinions  of  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  city. 

"  The  Court  avails  itse£f  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their  decided  opinion  o(  the 


nuflofaievoat  and  danfferous  effects  which  nnH 
from  bringing  troops  mto  contact  widi  a  lawless 
and  iafuriat^  mob  without  pennittin^  them  to 
act  evoi  in  sdf>defence,  thus  producing  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 
security  in  the  perpetration  of  outrage,  and  on 
the  soldier  a  consciousness  of  degradation  the 
surest  forerunner  of  a  disregard  iot  discipline 
and  good  order.  It  is  the  painful  duty  of  the 
Court  to  invite  the  attention  of  Lord  Elill  to 
the  feict  that  on  the  Sunday  night,  whilst  many 
parts  of  the  city  (in  which  he  was  the  military 
commandant)  was  in  flunes,  Lieutenant-Oolond 
Brereton  undressed  and  went  to  bed  for  several 
hours  together,  neglecting  to  attend  to  Uie  re- 
quisition from  ^e  mayor,  dated  12  o'doek  that 
night,  which  was  delivered  to  him  in  due  course, 
or  to  take  any  steps  for  the  suppression  of  the 
outrages  which  continued  to  be  perpetrated 
without  opposition. 

*'  The  Court  abstains  from  making  any  obser- 
vations on  the  evidence  which,  in  its  opinion, 
affects  the  conduct  of  Captain  Warringtoii,(a)  as 
that  has  already  formed  the  subject  of  a  special 
report.  But  tiie  Court  cannot  refnun  from 
availing  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  express  its 
highest  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the  offieers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  of  the  14th 
Dragoons  throughout  the  disturbances  which 
took  place  in  the  city  of  Bristol  daring  the  29th, 
80th,  and  Slst  of  October,  and  of.ttiegeiieial 
good  discipline  maintained  by  the  squadron  of 
that  regiment  under  the  circumstances  of  most 
peculiar  trial." 


(a)  See  above,  p.  80ii. 


APPENDIX  0.(a) 


At  an  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  Bobert 
Cully,  C  95,  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  who 
was  stabbed  in  the  abdomen  with  a  stiletto,  in 
the  course  of  this  same  riot ;  the  coroner's  jury 
found,  on  May  20th,  1858,  the  following  verdict : 
"  We  find  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide  on 
these  grounds^that  no  Biot  Act  was  read,  nor 
any  proclamation  advising  the  people  to  disperse; 
that  the  Government  did  not  tike  the  proper  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  meeting  from  assembling ; 
and  that  the  conduct  of  the  police  was  ferocious, 
brutal,  and  unprovoked  by  the  people ;  and  we, 
moreover,  express  our  anxious  hope  that  the 
Government  will  in  future  take  better  precautions 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  disgraceful 
transactions  in  this  Metropolis." 

"  The  Coroner:  1  do  not  know  how  you  can 
say  all  these  things  on  the  evidence  which  tou 
have  heard.  The  only  evidence  yon  have  had 
to  show  how  this  man  met  his  death  was  that 
young  woman  who  saw  the  stabs  given  to  a 


(a)  See  above,  Rex  v.  Fursey,  p.  565. 


man  who  was  acting  in  a  laudable  and  unof- 
fending manner ;  how  any  one  on  tiie  jury  can 
justify  such  an  act  I  cannot  understand.  I  hope 
you,  gentiemen,  will  reconsider  your  Terdict. 
You  are  not  here  to  try  the  conduct  of  other 
persons,  whether  in  the  Government  or  the 
police.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  no  Tasd^t. 
(Cries  of  «OhI  Oht')  Indeed  it  is  not.  It 
was  not  justifiable  homicide.  It  was  either 
wilful  murder  by  some  one  yon  do  know,  or 
some  one  you  do  not  know.  (Laufifater  and 
*  Oh  I  Oh '  which  was  suppressed  by  the  officer 
in  attendance.)" 

After  a  long  conversation  between  the  oork 
ner  and  the  jury,  the  fbrmer  said,  **  GentleincD» 
I  consider  your  verdict  is  dissraoefiil  to  jam ; 
but  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  the  csma."* 
—Place,  MSS.  27,  779,  f.  67. 

On  the  29th  May  the  Solieitor  General  mowed 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari to  remove  the  inquisition  into  that  Coatt 
for  the  purpose  of  havmg  it  quashed  ma  l»ed 
in  point  of  law.    The  writ  was  granted.    On  the 
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80th  If aj  the  inqvirition  harmg  betn  nmored 
into  Conrt  in  accordance  with  the  writ,  the  Soliei- 
tor  General  moTed  that  it  shoold  he  qnashed, 
and  the  Court  (Denman,  C.J.,  littledale,  Parke, 
and  Fatteson,  JJO»  acoordiBgly  quashed  the  in- 
qniBition.  In  the  Matter  of  Ctilley  5  B.  &  Ad., 
880 ;  Place  MSS.  37,  797,  f.  77 ;  Annual  Regis- 
ter, 1838  (Chronicle),  pp.  81  and  83;  The  Times, 
80th  and  8Ut  May  1888. 

Thweupon  the  jury  of  the  inquest  petitioned 
the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that  the  House 
would  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and 
pursue  such  measures  as  to  them  might  seem 
requisite  to  free  the  petitioners  from  blame,  and 
to  secure  to  future  jurymen  the  privileges  con- 
ferred on  them  by  law.  This  petition  was  pre- 
sented on  the  13th  June  by  Mr.  Boebuck,  and, 
after  a  debate,  which  was  a^oumed  to,  and 
resumed  on,  the  14th  June,  it  was  ordered, 
*'  That  the  said  petition  do  fie  upon  the  table.'' 
Com.  Joum.  88,  483,  487 ;  Hansard,  Pari.  Deb. 
8rd  series,  18,  679,  797. 

On  July  5, 1838,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  occurrences  in  Calthoipe  Street  was  ap- 
pointed. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  in  the  debate  the 
Sotidtor  General  (Sir  John  Campbell)  said, 
«The  honourable  member  for  Dublin  (Daniel 
O'Connell)  had  laid  it  down  as  a  law,  tiiat  no 
public  meeting  could  be  dispersed  witiiout  the 
previous  readmg  of  the  Riot  Act  This  he 
(the  Solicttor  G^eral)  had  protested  against  at 
itt  time,  and  he  now  argued  that  it  was  not 
necessary  that  the  Biot  Act  should  be  read 
previous  to  the  dispersing  of  an  illegal  meeting, 
as  a  magistrate  or  constable  was  quite  competent 
to  dispone  such  a  meeting.  The  Biot  Act 
having  been  read,  any  person  remaining  on  the 
groui^  for  one  hour  afterwards  commits  an 
act  of  felony ;  and  that  was  the  intended  opera- 


tion of  the  Riot  Act."— Hansard,  Pari.  Deb. 
8rd  series,  18,  690. 

On  the  S8rd  August  1833  the  Select  Com- 
mittee reported-^ 

"  I.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
regard  being  had  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Police  of  the  character 
and  avowed  intentions  of  the  persons  by  whom 
the  meeting  was  convened,  that  no  blame  at- 
taches to  them  in  the  arrangements  which  they 
made  for  canying  into  effect  the  instructions 
they  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
occasion  in  question. 

"  2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee 
that  the  conduct  of  the  bodies  of  police  employed 
in  the  actual  dispersion  of  the  meeting  was  not 
attended  with  greater  violence  than  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  resistance  which  they  met  with 
from  a  portion  of  the  meeting,  in  the  execution 
of  their  orders. 

**  8.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee 
that,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  meeting,  some  of 
the  police  employed  in  clearing  the  ground  were 
suffered  to  follow  persons  to  a  greater  distance 
than  was  necessary,  and  that,  under  these  circum 
stances,  they  were  not  subjected  to  that  efficient 
control  which,  in  a  moment  of  excitement  and 
irritation,  and  after  much  provocation,  could 
alone  prevent  individual  instances  of  undue 
exereise  of  power. 

<'  4.  Thst  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee 
that  the  meeting  was  held  with  a  full  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  Sie  leaders  that  public  notice  had 
been  given  by  the  GU>vemment  of  its  being  con- 
siderS  illegal,  and  that  interference  from  the 
police  might  be  anticipated;  and  your  Ck>m- 
mittee  are  Airther  of  opinion  that  resistance 
in  case  of  interference  was  contemplated,  and 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  such  resistance,  offen- 
sive weapons  of  a  dangerous  nature  were  carried 
and  used  by  some  of  tiie  persons  composing  the 
meeting."    Com.  Joum.  88,  718. 


APPENDIX  D.(a) 


Taaffe  against  Downes.(b)  1812,  June  12, 
November  10,  18,  and  24.  1813,  January  29 
and  30. 

Trespass  for  assault  and  false  imprisonment. 

Pleas, — First :  The  general  issue. 

Second:  Not  guilty  as  to  part,  and  to  the 
residue,  justification  for  that  the  defendant  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and,  as  such, 
issued  a  warrant  under  liis  hand,  containing 
certain  recitals,  and  commanding  the  persons 
therein  named    to    apprehend  and  bring  the 

""  (a)  See  above.  Vices  v.  Lord  Brougham,  pp. 
58811,  589n. 

(6)  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  Ireland,  afterwards  created  Lord 
Downes. 


plaintiff  before  him  (the  defendant)  or  some 
other  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law.  That  the  plaintiff 
was  azrested  under  the  warrant  by  a  person 
named  in  it,  brought  before  the  defendant,  and 
by  him  delivered  to  bail  for  his  personal  appear^ 
ancein  the  King'-s  Bench  on  the  first  sitting 
day  of  the  then  next  Michaelmas  term,  and  for 
his  attendance  there,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
term  to  term,  to  answer  all  such  matters  and 
things  as  should  be  then  and  there  objected 
against  him  on  the  part  of  the  King. 

Third :  Not  guilty  as  to  part,  and  justifica- 
tion as  to  the  residue  similar  to  the  previous 
justification,  but  setting  out  the  sworn  infor- 
mations on  which  the  defendant  issuedjhis 
warrant. 
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Joinder  of  iMue  on  the  flnt  plea  and  on  the 
■eyeial  issaes  tdten  by  the  second  and  third; 

Qeneral  demurrer  to  the  Jnstiiication  In  the 
second ;  and  (admitting  the  defendant's  appoint- 
ment, &c.) 

Replication  de  injuriA  to  the  third. 

A  report  of  the  arguments  and  Judgments 
apon  the  demurrer,  by  John  Hatchell,((i)  bar- 
rister-at-law,  was  published  in  Dublin,  1815, 
and  an  epitome  of  die  pleadings,  the  authorities 
relied  on  in  the  arguments  of  counsel  and  in  the 
dissenting  judgment  of  Fletcher,  J.,  and  the 
judgments  of  the  other  jud^s  in  ftdl,  taken 
from  Hatchell*s  report,  are  gi?en  as  a  note  to 
Colder  y.  Halkei,  8  Moo.  F.C.  p.  86. 

The  following  were  the  material  facts  of  the 
case. 

On  the  9th  July  1811  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Old  Theatre,  Fishamble  Street,  Dublin, 
under  the  name  of  an  Aggregate  Meeting  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireumd,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  *'that  a  eommittee  of  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  be 
appointed,  and  requested  to  cause  proper  peti- 
tions to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  forth- 
with framed  for  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  re- 
maining in  force  in  Ireland,  and  to  procure 
signatures  thereto  in  all  parts  of  Ireland ;  and 
to  take  measures  for  bringing  such  petition 
under  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Legis- 
lature within  the  first  month  of  the  ensnmg 
session  of  Parliament ;  and  that  the  said  com- 
mittee should  consist  of  the  Catholic  peers  and 
their  eldest  sons,  the  Catholic  baronets,  die 
prelates  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
also  ten  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Catho- 
Jies  in  each  county  in  Ireland,  the  suryiyors  of 
4he  delegates  of  1798  to  constitute  an  integral 
part  of  that  number,  and  also  five  persons  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Catholic  inhabitanta  of  each 
{larish  in  Dublin."  And  on  Wednesday,  the  8l8t 
July  1811,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Dublin, 
held  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Li£fey 
Street,  Dr.  Edward  Sheridan  in  the  chair,  and 
Henry  Edmund  Taaffe  (the  plaintiif)  being 
present,  on  the  motion  of  Thomas  Kirwan,  Dr. 
Edward  Sheridan,  Thomas  Kirwan,  Henry  Ed- 
mund Taaffe,  William  Sweetman,  junior,  and 
Richard  Sheil  were  accordingly  appointed  to 
represent  the  said  parish  on  the  said  committee. 
Taaife  then  took  the  chair  to  express  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  and  the  meeting 
broke  up.  On  the  6th  and  8th  August  1811 
three  informations,  deposing  to  the  above-men- 
tioned facts,  were  duly  sworn  before  the  Right 
Honourable  William  Downes,  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Ireland, 
who  thereupon  issued  his  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  Taaffe  and  others.  Taaffe  was  arrested  under 
this  warrant  on  the  following  day  and  brought 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  by  him  de- 
livered to  bail  for  his  personal  appearance  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  the  first  sitting 
day  of  the  then  next  Michaelmas  term,  it  being 
hen  vacation  time. 


(a)  Afterwards  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 


Perrim,(a)  O^CanneU,  and  Bume  for  the 
plaintiff. 

Foster,(b^  Pennefather,(c)  and  Radeliffetm 
the  defendant. 

Perrm,  fortheplamtiff,(<0  cited  8  Hawk.  P.C. 
cap.  18,  sect.  18  ;  Ck>m.  Dig.  tit  Pleader,  £.  15 
(citing  Ck>.  Litt.  232  6.)  ;  2  Hawk.  P.O.  cap.  IS, 
sect.  18;  8  Inst.  58  ;  T.B.  17  E.  4,  fo.  5,  pL  I; 
8  Hale,  P.O.  79  ;  Windham  y.  Clare,  Cto.  Elii. 
180,  S.C.  I  Leon.  187  ;  Hillr,  J^oiemia,  S  Strt. 
711;  8  Bac.  Abr.  97;  Mostyn  y.  Fabri^t 
Gowp.  161 ;  Oroenveit  v.  BurweU,  1  Salk.  996; 
8.C.  8  Ld.  Raym.  813,  Comyns,  76 ;  HamMd 
y.  Howell,  8  Mod.  818;  Dr.  i^onAasi'f  ease,  8 
Rep.  107  ;  Fhyd  v.  Barker,  18  Rep.  83;  Rer 
y.  White,  Cas.  temp.  Hardw.  48 ;  8  Hale,  P.C.5 
C^^ngThrogmorton  v.  Allen);  8  Roll  Abr. 
558;  T.B.  14  H.  8.  fo.  16,  pL  8;  Morama  v. 
Sloper,  Willes,  85  ;  Gwinne  y.  Poole,  8  Lotw. 
1560;  ease  of  the  Marshalaea,  10  Rep.  76. 

Foster,  for  the  defendant,  cited  Floyd  v.  Bar- 
ker, 18  Rep.  88;  Rot.  Pari.  1  H.  4;  2>r.  Btm- 
ham*s  case,  8  Rep.  107  ;  BusheWs  case,  1  Mod. 
119,  S.C.  Vaugh.  135 ;  Hamond  y.  Bowell,  1 
Mod.  184,  8.  C.  3  Keb.  388,  8  Mod.  818;  Bur- 
dett  V.  Abbot,  14  East  134 ;  Yin.  Abr.  tit  Jn^ 
oial  (A.)  4  (citinff  Noy,  157)  ;  cases  collected  in 
Owinne  v.  Poole,  8  Lutw.  938  ;  case  of  the 
MarghaUea,  10  Rep.  69  ;  4  Inst.  71  ;  Bac.  Abr. 
tit.  Justices  of  Peace  (A.),  (citing  Dalt  cap.  1, 
and  Bro.  Abr.  tit.  Recognizance,  pi.  14) ;  liam- 
bard's  Eirenarcha,  cap.  3,  fo.  13 ;  8  Inst  189 ; 
Vin.  Abr.  tit  Judges  (I.) ;  8  Hale,  P.C.  8. 

Petmefather,  on  the  same  side,  cited  Hamtmd 
v.  Howell,  I  Mod.  184  ;  BushelPs  case,  YaDgh. 
135  ;  Hamondy.  Howell,  8  Mod.  818;  Mostpi 
y.  Fabrigaa,  Cowp.  179 ;  Ftoyd  y.  Barker,  IS 
Rep.  83 ;  Bamardiston  v.  Soame,  8  Lev.  114; 
Ashby  v.  Wkite,  2  Ld.  Raym.  988 ;  Miller  v. 
Seare,  8  W.  Bl.  1141  ;  SuUon  v.  Johutone,\ 
T.R.  943 ;  Le  Caux  v.  Eden,  8  Doug.  594,  per 
Buller,  J.,  p.  608 ;  Baton  v.  SotUhby,  Willes,  131; 
per  Powys,  J.,  in  A»hby  v.  White,  8  Ld.  Raym. 
944  (citing  Litt.  108)  ;  4  Inst  70  (citing  Bract, 
lib.  5,  cap.  7,  fo.  108a) ;  3  Bl.  Comm.  44 ;  Lam- 
bard's  Eu«narcha,  cap.  3,  fol.  18,  13;  8  Bale, 
P.C.  5 ;  1  Hale,  P.C.  588  (citing  Thi>gmorUm 
y.  AUeH) ;  2  Roll  Abr.  558 ;  Powell,  J.,  in 
Gwinne  v.  Poole,  8  Lutw.  1593 ;  Groenvelt  v. 
Bwrwell,  1  Salk.  396;  S.C.  1  Ld.  Raym.  213; 
1  Hale,  P.C.  579  ;  2  Hawk.  P.C.  cap.  18.  aed. 
11 :  Dalt.  Country  Justice,  cap.  70;  An(m,  6 
Mod.  179 ;  4  Bl.  Comm.  887 ;  Anon,  1  Mod.  8; 
Sid.  276 ;  Pilton  v.  Z>ar6y,Comb.  57  ;  Snath  J. 
Fraser,  I  W.  Bl.  192  ;  Hex  v.  White,  Cai. 
temp.  Hardw.  42  ;  Bex  v.  Burchett,  1  Stra.567; 
Noy,  157  ;  12  Rep.  23 ;  1  Salk.  477 ;  8  Hawk. 
P.C.  cap.  1 5,  sect.  84  ;  opinion  on  the  writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus,  Wilmot,  Notes  of  Opinions,  77. 


(a)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland. 

(6)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer and  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland. 

(d)  Only  those  reports  in  which  the  passages 
cited  by  counsel  are  to  be  found  are  refened 
to. 
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CConndl,  for  the  plaintiff,  eited  Morgan  v, 
Hughes,  2  T.B.  225 ;  Co.  Litt.  303  ;  Com.  Dig. 
tit.,  Pleader  B.  17;  1  Bl.  Comm.  850;  St. 
37  Ed.  3.  c.  1.;  4  Bl.  Comm.  S89,  290;  2 
Bawk.  P.C.  cap.  13,  sect.  18  ;  2  Hale,  P.C. 
IIU;  2  Inst.  52;  JlirogmortoH  v.  Allen,  2 
Boll.  Abr.  558 ;  Hamond  y.  Howell,  2  Mod. 
218;  Flogd  v.  Barker,  12  Bep.  23;  Barnar- 
dieton  v.  Soame,  2  Lev.  1 14 ;  AMg  v.  White, 
2  Ld.  Bajm.  938;  MiUer  v.  Seare,  2  W.  Bl. 
1141;  Groenvelt  y.  Burwell,  \  Salk.  896;  S.C. 
2  Ld.  Baym.  213;  Comyns,  76;  Lambard's 
Eirenarcha,  6,  12,  14;  1  Bl  Comm.  350; 
WindUam  v.  Clere,  Cro.  Eli».  ISO;  Eaton  v. 
Southby,  Willes,  181;  Rex  t.  White,  Cas. 
temp.  Hardw.  42 ;  Le  Caux  v.  Eden,  2  Doug. 
594. 
'  JRadcliffe,foT  the  defendant,  cited  Rex  ▼.  Neal, 
Cas.  temp.  Hardw.  106 ;  Grocert?  Company  v. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1  W.  Bl.  770;  Wil- 
mot.  Notes  of  Opinions,  97  ;  Metcalfe  v. 
Hodgson,  Hutton,  120;  2  Hawk.  P.C.  cap.  13, 
sect.  20 ;  Rex  v.  White,  Cas.  temp.  Hardw.  42  ; 
Rex  r.  Burchett,  1  Stra.  567  ;  Rex  y.  Almon, 
Wilmot,  Notes  of  Opinions,  265 ;  Damport  y. 
Sympson,  Cro.  Eliz.  520 ;  S.C.  2  And.  47 ;  Aire 
y.  Sedgwieke,  2  Bolle,  Bep.  197 ;  Lidderdale  y. 
Montrose,  4  T.B.  248 ;  Stone  y.  Lidderdale,  2 
Anst.  583 ;  Flarty  y.  Odium,  3  T.B.  681  ;  2 
Inst  55. 

Bume,  for  theplaintiff,  cited  st.  4a  Geo.  8. 
c.  58. ;  Rex  v.  White,  Cas.  temp.  Hardw.  42 ; 
Rex  V.  Burchett,  I  Stra.  567 ;  Rex  y.  Abnon, 
Wilmot,  Notes  of  Opinions,  265. 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  judgment 
of  Fletcher,  J.,  dissentingCa)  :  — 

(After  stating  the  pleadUnfs)  the  warrant, 
upon  the  pleadings,  must  be  taken  to  haye  been 
iUegalljr  issued.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  judi- 
cial act,  but  is  merely  pleaded  as  done  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  as  Chief  Jusiice,  which  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  it  was  done  judicially. 
Throgmorton  y.  Allen,  2  Boll.  Abr.  558; 
S.C.  Vin.  Abr.  tit.  Trespass  (C.  a.),  yol.  20,  p. 
477 ;  cit  1  Hale,  P.C.  586  ;  merely  decides  that 
a  warrant  lawful  on  the  face  of  it  is  sufficient 
justification  in  an  action  for  assault  and  false 
miprisonment  against  the  officer  executing  it. 
The  privilege  of  exemption  £rom  action  for 
judicial  errors  extends  to  all  persons  exercising 
judicial  functions — Floyd  y.  Barker,  12  Bep. 
28;  Bamardiston  Y,  Soame,  2  Lev.  114;  S.C. 
6  St  Tr.  1068.  But  the  functions  of  a  justice 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  are  ministerial 
as)  well  as  judicial.  So  are  those  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace-^Lambard's  Birenareha,  cap  9.,  pp. 
54,55,  and  cap.  8.  p.  12.  Issuing  a  warrant, 
either  by  a  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  or 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  is  a  ministerial  act. 
The  following  authorities  show  the  history  of 
attachment : — Lambard's  Birenaroha,  cap.  8. 
p.  12;  Rex  y.  Almon,  Wilmot's  Notes  of 
Opinions,  p.  248;  Beg.  Brey.  de  hom.  repleg. 
Fitz.  N.B.  152  (2nd  edn.  by  Hale)  ;  the  autho- 
rity of  Beg.  Brey.  is  supported  by  Nichol- 
■on's  Eng.    Hist    (ed.    1714),   1,   206,    206; 


(a)  The  judgment  occupies  seventy  pages  of 
Hi^eU's  report,  and  took  nearly  five  hoars  to 
d«Uy«. 


Selden  on  Fleta,  cap.  9,  s.  1 ;  Bract,  lib.  5 
p.  413 ;  Fleta,  lib.  2,  cap.  12.  The  authority  of 
a  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  is  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Court~2  Inst  53;  4  Inst  81,  182; 
Wilmot's  Notes  of  Opinions,  p.  100.  The 
Chief  Justice  issued  the  warrant  in  his  minis- 
terial capacity  as  conservator  of  the  pcice,  and 
as  such  he  is  ministerial  to  the  King.  It  cannot 
be  a  judicial  act,  for  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
Court  to  issue  warrants  for  misdemeanor  before 
indictment  found  or  certificate  of  information 
filed.  No  warrant  can  issue  for  felony  before  in- 
dictment found  ~4  Inst.  174, 177 ;  citing  Lib.  Ass. 
42  and  63  ;  stat.  1  &  2  Philip  and  l&ry,  c.  I., 
and  2  &  3  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  10. ;  T.B.  4  H. 
8.  fol.  16.  At  Common  Law  no  Court  can 
arrest  on  indictment  found  for  any  trespass — 
Fitz.  Abr.  tit.  Assise,  17;  citing  82  Hen.  8. 
pi.  10 ;  ibid,  tit  Process,  pi.  188 ;  Finch,  355  ; 
Y.B.  29  Ed.  8.  pi.  18;  12  Bep.  181  ^contra 
Bastell,  268 ;  but  that  is  under  stat  2  Hen.  5. 
c.  7.)  ;  2  Hale,  P.C.  191 ;  and  stat  48  Oeo.  8. 
c.  58.  The  passage  in  2  Hawk.  P.C.  cap.  18> 
sect.  18,  is  not  supported  as  to  misdemeanors  by 
the  authorities  in  margine,  2  Hale,  P.O.  108,  is- 
confined  to  felonies:  so  is  4  BL  Comm.  187. 
And  the  dictum  at  the  end  of  Reg,  v.  Tracy, 
6  Mod.  179,  is  expressly  overruled  by  Bengough 
v.  Rossiter,  4  T.B.  505.  In  order  to  be  pro- 
tected the  act  must  be  judicial,  but  acts  done 
out  of  Court  are  extrar-judicial — Floyd  v.  Barker, 
12  Bep.  23;  BusheWs  case,  1  Mod.  119.  The 
act  here  was  extra-judicial— 4  Inst  73;  Wil- 
mot's Notes  of  Opinions,  243.  It  does  not 
follow  that  being  done  by  a  judge  the  act  must 
be  judicial  Rex  v.  White,  Cas.  temp .  Hardw.  42, 
is  not  contra.  The  dictum  in  Rex  v.  Almon, 
Wilmot's  Notes  of  Opinions,  269,  as  to  the 
reason  for  punishing  disobedience  to  a  warrant 
b^  attachment,  is  not  reliable.  The  reason 
given  for  the  answer  to  the  seventh  question  on 
Tiabeas  corpus,  Wilmot's  Notes  of  Opinions, 
104,  is  inaccurate — ^see  per  Lord  North  in  the 
Rioters'  case,  1  Vern.  175;  S.C.  1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr. 
441;  Bridgman  v.  Holt,  Show.  P.C.  11). 
Piats  stand  on  a  different  footing;  the  capias  is 
issued  by  the  Court.  Novelty  is  no  objection  tO' 
this  action,  for  every  cause  of  action  must  have- 
been  novel  once.  The  £act  that  the  statutes  as 
to  justices  pleading  the  general  issue  do  not 
extend  to  justices  of  the  superior  courts  is  in> 
favour  of  the  plaintiff.  The  action  is  not 
against  public  policy — Bridgman  v.  Holt,  Show. 
P.C.  118. 

The  following  judgments  of  the  minority  of 
the  Covat  are  taken  from  Hatchell's  Beport : 

Matnb,  J. :  In  this  case,  however  sorry  I 
am  to  differ  from  the  learned  judge  who  has 
preceded  me  in  pronouncing  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  upon  this  important  case,  yet  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  demurrer  ought  to 
be  overruled,  and  that  the  plea  contains  a  bar  to 
this  action.  I  feel  that  the  cause  of  my  differing 
in  opinion  from  my  brother  Fletcher  is  owing  to 
his  arguing  on  a  question  that  is  not  before  the 
Court.  It  has  been  argued  mostly  at  bar  and 
benoh«  as  if  the  question  was*  whtcher  it  was 
lawful  or  defensible  for  a  jndfe,  without  any 
offence  oommitted  or  obaige  made  npoo  oath  of 
erime  or  svepieion   of  orime  eominitted,   to 
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imprUon  a  sabject— ««  mero  mo/u— out  of  bit 
mere  cf^f^riee  or  malice.  Nothing  in  my  appre- 
hension is  less  like  the  question  before  us.  The 
CStief  Ju8tice(a)  makes  no  such  question.  It 
is  not  the  question  here  upon  the  record.  (The 
learned  judge  then  read  the  i^lea  to  which  the 
demurrer  was  taken.)  The  action  is  for  assault 
and  fidse  imprisonment.  The  plea  in  effect  is, 
that  all  that  is  necessary  or  proper  for  the  Court 
to  inquire  into  in  this  action  is  that  the  defen- 
dant is  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  $  and 
as  such,  and  in  the  course  of  his  office  of  Chief 
Justice,  issued  a  warrant—legal  on  the  face  of 
it— to  cause  this  plaintiff  to  do  what  was  neces- 
MTj  for  his  answering  the  charge  (in  the  warrant 
fully  recited)  of  a  criminal  offence,  fully  also 
recited  to  have  been  sworn  to;  and  that  the 
only  assault  and  imprisonment  was  the  eon- 
stable's  brin^g  the  plaintiff  to  give  bail  in  the 
oourse  of  this  proceeding  on  that  charge.  The 
plea  of  the  Chief  Justice  does  not  say  that  it  is 
the  right  of  a  judge  to  imprison  without  cause ; 
but  that  it  is  the  right  of  a  judge  not  to  be 
called  on,  in  every  man's  action,  upon  every 
exercise  of  his  official  authority,  to  become  a 
defendant  before  a  court  and  jury,  to  show  and 
make  out  the  case  by  which  it  was  his  duty  as 
a  judge  to  imprison  the  party  charged  with 
crime  or  misdemeanor.  But  what  is  the  fact 
to  be  put  in  issue  ?  It  is  this:  the  plea  of  the 
Chief  Justice  says,  ''You,  the  plaintiff,  being 
imprisoned  under  my  warrant,  have  a  right  to 
try  by  your  action  in  a  court  of  law  whether  I 
am  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  whether  I 
did  more  against  you  than  issue  a  warrant 
according  to  the  legal  course  upon  an  alleged 
criminal  charge.  If  I  have  done  more  you  can, 
on  my  plea,  prove  it.  If  I  made  a  warrant  the 
fhmdulent  cover  for  oppression,  or  corruption, 
or  malice,  you  can  on  my  plea  aver  that.  If  I 
have  done  anything  against  you  not  in  the 
course  of  my  office  you  can  say  so.  If  the 
charge  recited  in  my  warrant  is  no  legal  charge 
of  an  offence  your  demurrer  will  serve  you. 
But  I  deny  your  right  to  try  before  this  court 
and  a  jury  in  this  action  the  grounds  of  my 

iudioial  acts,  or  the  rectitude  or  legality  of  my 
udgment."  The  plaintiff,  not  content  with  this 
answer,  demurs,  and  thereby  contends  that  the 
Chief  Justice  is  by  law  boimd  here  in  this  action 
to  come  to  trial,  not  only  of  the  matter  of  foci 
which  he  offers  for  trial,  but  of  all  the  facts, 
grounds,  details  of  proceedings,  and  circum- 
stances of  offence  charged  against  the  plaintiff; 
and  also  that  he  must  discuss  and  bring  to 
decision  before  this  court,  or  the  judge  at  nisi 
prius,  the  rectitude  and  reasons  of  his  acts  and 
judgment.  The  plea  brings  the  case  to  the 
same  question  as  if  the  plaintiff  had  declared 
that  the  Chief  Justice,  acting  as  a  judge  of  the 
King's  Bench,  issued  his  warrant  in  the  regular 
way,  with  recital  of  informations  before  him  on 
oatii,  of  a  crime  committed  by  the  plaintiff,  and 
that  he  held  him  to  bail  to  answer  against  that 
charge  in  the  proper  court.  The  Chief  Justice 
has  done  no  more  than  bring  on  the  record  what 
the  plaintiff  omitted  of  these  truths.  If  the 
plaintiff  had  so  declared,  the  Chief  Justice,  I 


(a)  The  defendant.    See  above,  p.  ldl7M. 


preeomci  would  have  demurred,  and  I  woold 
be  of  opinion  that  such  demurrer  ought  to  be 
allowed.  It  is  now  the  same  question,  vii^ 
Does  the  imprisonment  now  appear  to  this  Cooit 
to  have  been  a  judicial  act  ?  If  it  does,  the 
plea  standing  admitted  is  a  bar. 

A  second  question,  scarcely  attempted  to  be 
made  at  the  bar,  will  not  require  maeh  aiga- 
ment,  and  little  more  than  an  obsennition, 
namdy,  whether  an  action  lies  against  a  jodge 
for  his  judgment  or  judicial  acts.  A  thnd 
question,  rather  mentioned  than  argued,  iras  <ni 
the  distinction  between  judicial  acts  in  eomt 
and  out  of  court 

And  first,  as  to  the  question  whether  sn 
action  lies  against  a  judge  for  his  judicial  actg. 
The  Cliief  Justice  is  by  the  Common  Lav  a 
depository  of  the  King's  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  justice  to  the  nation; 
he  acts  upon  oath  and  upon  high  coDfideocei 
and  immediately  with  his  court  represents  the 
King  in  that  sacred  and  important  duty.  The 
King  does  justice  through  ms  judges ;  they  are 
his  delegates,  and  they  are  accountable  to  him 
alone  for  the  pure  and  honest  performaBce  of 
thdr  trust ;  and  they  and  the  King  are  toward! 
the  people  in  dispensing  the  law,  as  it  were,  one 
individual  authority.  There  must  be  eome 
place  and  part  in  the  stage  of  proceeding, 
some  point  in  the  administration  of  the  lav, 
where  unqualified  confidence  is  to  be  reposed 
and  acknowledged  }  and  in  the  dedaring  of 
justice  to  the  nation  that  place  rests  ia  die 
King's  judges.  The  difference  betireen  the 
judges  of  the  superior  and  inferior  courts  has 
not  been  sufficiently  atteeded  to.    The  King's 

1'udges  stand  next  to  or  with  the  King,  or  for 
dm,  appointed  by  him,  and  responsible  to  him; 
and  he  will  have  his  justice  done  by  them,  and 
by  them  alone.  The  inferior  judges  stand 
under,  and  represent  the  authority  of  sabjeets; 
they  have  only  the  responsible  power  of  sabjeets 
entrusted  to  them,  or  they  are  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance in  responsibility  from  the  King,  and  are 
subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
superior  courts.  An  action  before  one  jndge 
for  what  is  done  by  another  is  in  the  natore  of 
an  appeal,  and  is  the  appeal  from  an  equal  to 
an  equal.  It  is  a  solecism  in  the  law.  I  say 
that  the  plaintiff's  case  is  against  the  indepeo- 
dence  of  the  Judges.  The  principle  contended 
for  would  annihilate  that  independenoe.  Judges 
are  to  be  equally  independent  of  the  Crown  and 
of  the  people.  If  there  must  be  parties  in  the 
nation,  and  one  is  inclined  to  degrade  jodg«s 
and  intimidate  them  into  subjectioa  to  their 
views,  it  may  also  happen  that  another  party 
may  be  so  inclined  the  next  day ;  the  partisans 
of  a  King  may  wish  to  reduce  them  to  serrilitr, 
the  partisans  of  anarchy  or  revolution  to  render 
them  their  instruments  of  a  worse  despotism 
or  intimidate  them  from  the  performance  of 
their  duty  and  from  restraining  the  first  and 
insidious  efforts  towards  confusion  and  rebel- 
lion. The  honest,  good,  and  consdtational  minti 
will  always  wish  to  find  them  entirely  free  and 
unbiased,  and  will  rather  entrust  them  with  a 
high  and  unquestionable  authority,  and  if  gniltj 
leave  their  punishment  to  Parliament  alone, 
than  hazard  their  fortitude  and  independenee 
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by  the  ftlszm  and  qaeation,  pains  and  ezpensei  of 
as  many  actions  as  there  may  be  aets  of  dnty 
enoovntering  the  bad  passions  and  prejudices  of 
mankind.  The  constitutional  idea  of  a  judge 
is  "dignity"  for  the  sake  of  the  King  and 
people. 

Tliere  was  one  case  in  England  where  an 
attempt  somewhat  similar  to  this  was  made; 
an  action  against  the  judges  at  the  sessions  in 
London ;  and  there  it  was  soon  decided  that 
no  such  action  lay.  (a)  Liability  to  every  man's 
action  for  every  judicial  act  a  judge  is  called 
upon  to  do  is  the  degradation  of  the  judge  and 
cannot  be  the  object  of  any  true  patriot  or 
honest  subject.  It  is  to  render  the  judges  slaves 
to  every  court  that  holds  plea,  to  every  sheriff 
juror,  attorney,  and  plaintiff.  If  you  once 
break  down  the  barrier  of  their  dignity  and 
flubieot  them  to  an  action  you  let  in  upon  the 
judicial  authority  a  wide,  wasting,  and  haras- 
sing persecution,  and  establish  its  weakness  in 
a  degrading  responsibility.  As  to  the  autho- 
rities upon  the  subject,  no  such  action  was  ever 
sustained ;  and  save  that  of  Hamond  v.  Howell, 
1  Mod.  184,  and  2  Mod.  218,  so  often  men- 
tioned, none  was  ever  attempted  but  once  before, 
and  that  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  also  thought 
of,  to  bring  an  action  against  the  chief  governor 
of  the  country.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
King's  judges,  so  in  that  of  his  representative  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,(6)  the  constitutional 
remedy,  if  there  were  misconduct,  is  before  the 
King  and  the  Parliament.  The  case  attempted 
in  London  was  the  strongest  imaginable.  The 
Recorder  of  London  was  the  judge  ;  his  act 
was  expressly  declared  illejfal  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  upon  discussing  the  case 
on  a  habeas  0017)119— Vaugh.  185.  Upon  that 
opinion  of  the  Court  an  action  afterwards  was 
brought  against  him  in  the  King's  Bench  before 
Lord  ChiS  Justice  Hale  and  his  brotliers ;  and 
what  were  Hale's  expressions  ?  That  the  action 
would  not  Ho.  That  in  the  case  of  an  erroneous 
judgment,  though  a  writ  of  error  doth  make 
void  the  judgment,  it  doth  not  make  the  award- 
ing the  process  void  to  that  purpose ;  and  the 
matter  was  done  in  a  course  of  justice,  and 
that  they  would  have  but  a  cold  business  of  it— 
1  Mod.  119,  and  afterwards  in  2  Mod.  218  the 
nme  case  came  on ;  and  Howell  having  pleaded 
the  special  matter  the  plaintiff  replied  de  infurid 
svd  proprtd;  and  to  this  the  defendant  demurred ; 
and  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  whole  court  t 

''That  the  bringing  of  this  action  was  a 
greater  offence  than  the  fining  of  the  pUintLfl^ 
and  committing  of  him  for  non-payment ;  and 
that  it  was  a  bold  attempt,  both  against  the 
Gofvemment  and  justice  in  general."  It  was  an 
error  of  judgment  for  which  no  action  would 
lie. 

There  is  no  other  reported  authority,  for 
there  was  no  other  case  of  such  an  action 
attempted ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  solemn  autho- 
rity on  the  law  and  principles  of  such  an  action. 

(a)  Hamond  v.  Homell,  2  Mod.  218. 

(6)  Tandy  v.  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  27  St. 
Tr.  1246.  See  Luby  v.  Lord  Wodehotue,  17 
Ir.  C.  L.B.  618  ;  Sullivan  v.  Lord  Spencer,  Ir. 
R.  6  ex.  178. 


Besides  Sir  Bardley  Wilmot  and  Lord  Coke,  the 
authorities  of  bou  of  whom  have  been  ques- 
tioned, Bolle,  Hale,  Hawkins,  Blackstone,  De 
Grey,  and  whoever  else  at  the  bar  or  bench 
have  been  reftned  to  on  the  subject,  are  ded- 
dedly  against  the  monstrous  doctrine  contended 
for  by  the  plaintiff:  We  find  in  Floyd  v.  Barksr, 
12  Sep.  23:— 

"  Jurors  are  not  to  be  drawn  in  question^  nor 
judges.  No  proof  to  be  admitted  against  the 
presumption  that  they,  as  sworn,  will  do  justice. 
They  are  guardians  of  the  King's  oath,  and  are 
to  answer  to  hun  alone ;  for  otherwise  it  would 
tend  to  the  scandal  and  subversion  of  all  jus- 
tice ;  and  those  who  are  the  most  sincere  would 
not  be  firee  from  continual  calumniations.  For 
multcB  inaidia  sunt  bonieJ' 

In  Miller  v.  Seare,  2  Wm.  Bl.  1141,  De  Grey, 
Chief  Justice,  said  :— 

^  **  It  is  agreed  the  judges  in  the  King's  supe- 
rior courts  of  justice  are  not  liable  to  answer 
personally  for  their  errors  in  judgment;  and 
this  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  jndges  as 
of  the  suitors  themselves.  The  protection  in 
regard  to  the  superior  courts  is  absolute  and 
universal ;  with  respect  to  the  inferior,  it  is  only 
while  they  act  within  their  jurisdiction ; " 

And  again  we  find  the  foUowinir  passaore  in 
a  Bl.  Comm.  42  :—  "^  i-       a 

"  Bracton  expresses  the  power  and  dignity  of 
the  King's  Bench  when  he  says  that  the  justices 
of  this  court  are  capitalea,  generates,  perpetui, 
et  majores ;  a  latere  regis  residentes,  qui  omnium 
cUiorum  corrigere  tenentur  if\jurias  et  errores." 

And  with  those  ancient  and  high  authorities 
in  our  law  is  perfectly  consistent  what  is  ssid 
by  Wilmot,  104,  in  answer  to  the  question  by 
the  Lords,  whether  if  a  judge  before  the  statute 
of  Charles  had  refused  to  grant  the  habeas 
corpus,  the  subject  had  any  remedy  at  law,  by 
action  or  otherwise,  against  the  judge. 

"I  think,"  says  he,  "that  the  subject  had  no 
remedy  at  law,  by  action  or  otherwise,  against 
the  judge  for  such  reftisal.  The  denyhig  a  writ 
stands  upon  the  same  gvound  as  any  other 
breach  of  duty." 
And  in  p.  259  he  illustrates  his  doctrine  thus: 
''  The  Constitution  has  provided  very  apt  and 
proper  remedies  for  correcting  and  rectifying 
the  involuntary  mistakes  of  judges;  and  for 
punishing  and  removing  them  for  any  voluntary 
perversions  of  justice." 

It  is  also  laid  down  in  an  ancient  case  in 
l.BolL  Abr.92:— 

'*  A  man  shall  not  have  an  action  on  the  case 
against  a  judge  of  record  for  giving  a  ftilse 
Judgment." 

Again,  we  have  the  opinion  of  an  eminent 
writer  on  criminal  law,  and  of  comparatively 
modem  authority,^8erjeant  Hawkins  thus  ex- 
presses himself  in  2  Hawk.  P.C.  e.  16,  s.  24  ;.— 
^  This  statute  (Habeas  Corpus  Act)  makes 
the  judges  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the 
party  grieved  in  one  ease  only,  which  is  the 
refusing  to  award  a  habeas  corpus  in  vacation 
time ;  imd  seems  to  leave  it  to  their  discretion  in 
all  other  oases  to  pursue  iu  directions  in  the 
same  oianner  as  they  ought  to  execute  all  other 
laws,  without  making  them  subject  to  the  aetioa 
of  the  party  or  to  any  other  express  penalty  or 
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forfeiture:  and  this  is  moft  agreeable  to  the 
geneial  reason  of  the  law»  which  regularly  will 
not  saffer  a  judge  to  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
what  he  does  asjndge." 

And  observe,  here  he  was  speaking  of  acts 
done  by  judges  out  of  court.  Again,  in  the 
same  book,  2  Hawk.  P.C.  cap.  18.  s.  80  :— 

*'  No  man  is  liable  to  an  action  for  what  he 
does  as  judge."  .      _  .    . 

What  says  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  m 
BusKelVs  case,  1  Mod.  119  :— 

<*  I  speak  my  mind  plainly  that  an  action  will 
not  lie.  In  case  of  erroneous  judgment  given 
by  a  judge,  shall  the  party  have  an  action  of 
lUse  imprisonment  against  the  judge?  No; 
nor  agamst  the  oiBcer  neither—the  matter  was 
done  in  a  course  of  justice." 

And  again,  in  the  same  case,  S  Mod.  818,  the 
whole  court  treats  the  action  as  criminal,  and 
said— 

**that  the  bringing  the  acdon  was  a  greater 
offence  than  fining  the  plaintiff;  and  that  it  was 
a  bold  attempt  against  the  Oovemment  and 
justice  in  general." 

See  how  such  an  action  was  considered  by  the 
bench  and  the  bar  in  the  celebrated  modem 
case  of  Burden  ▼.  Abbot,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  14  East.  123,  Bayley,  J.,  asks 
the  counsel  this  question.  Would  an  action  lie 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  against  the 
judges  of  this  Court,  or  either  of  them,  who 
signed  a  warrant  of  commitment  ?  and  how  is  it 
answered  by  Burdett's  counsel,  Mr.  Holroyd  ? 

**  Certainly,  no  action  would  lie  against  judges : 
they  are  accountable  in  another  way ;  no  com- 
mon proceedings  in  the  ordinary  way  can  go 
against  them.  But,  with  submission  to  the 
Court,  if  they  issued  a  warrant  of  commitment 
in  a  matter  of  which  they  had  no  jurisdiction  at 
all,  and  which  appeared  so  on  the  fitce  of  the 
warrant,  an  action  would  lie  there  against  the 
qfficery  who  arrested  or  imprisoned  the  party 
upon  such  warrant." 

We  find  also  legislative  opinion  upon  this 
point  appearing  in  ihe  statutes  empowering 
to  plead  the  general  issue,  giving  in  such  cases 
notu^s  to  magistrates,  limitations  of  actions, 
costs,  &c.  If  this  action  lies  here,  so  it  would 
in  any  of  the  most  inferior  courts  in  the  king- 
dom, the  law  draws  no  distinction.  It  is 
admitted  that  no  action  lies  agunst  a  witness 
for  what  he  deposes  in  a  court  of  justice,  because 
be  must  be  free  and  unfettered  in  giving  his 
evidence,  and  he  is  brought  there  in  Sie  course 
of  law  and  by  the  summons  of  the  King.  As  to 
the  question  whether  the  warrant  here  was  a 
judicial  act,  the  ground  of  argument  arose  from 
a  confhsion  of  ideas ;  because  it  is  stated  that 
certain  other  persons  besides  judges  have  power 
to  do  the  like  act  in  certain  cases — if  it  did  not 
occur,  that  another,  who  is  not  a  judge  of 
King's  Bench,  issues  such  warrants,  it  would 
not  probably  be  argued  that  when  a  judge  of 
ExD^B  Bench  issues  one,  it  is  not  a  judicial 
act.  Here  is  an  act  done  by  one  who  is  a 
judge— done  in  a  matter  within  his  jurisdietion 
as  a  judge;  and  6ofid  Jide  intending  to  act 
therein  as  a  judge.  How  then  can  it  be  ima- 
mned  that  it  is  not  a  judge's  act?  Why, 
ftnootb,  say  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  the 


Chief  Justice  is  ajnstice  of  the  peace  or  a  con- 
servator, and  a  Chief  Justice  distinct ;  end  we 
tell  you  he  must  have  done  such  an  ontrageoofl 
act  as  this  in  his  second  person  and  in  his 
inferior  character  as  a  conservator  and  not  m  s 
Chief  J^ustice.    If  it  could  be  thought  of  as  s 
serious  question — as  a  good  ground  of  defence, 
the  plahitiff  would  have  replied  so,  and.  not 
demntred,  for  by  so  doing  it  is  admitted  that  if 
there  is  no  legal  impossibility  of  the  aet  bong 
done  as  judge,  it  was  done  as  judge,  and  in  do 
other  character.    But  it  is  said  that  the  Act 
48  Geo.  8.  c.  58.  is  the  only  anthcritf  bj 
which  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench  can  iane 
any  warrant  for  misdemeanor,  beibce  indict- 
ment ;  and  it  is  truly  said  that  this  waitant  Ii 
not  under  that  statute,  and  is  therefore  void,  or 
is  nothing  more  than  the  warrant  of  a  jnatice  of 
peace  in  the  person  of  the  Chief  Justice.   Bot 
read  the  statute ;  and,  I  ask,  does  it  declare,  or 
even  imply,  anything  against  the  judo's  power, 
wUch  he  has  practised  universally,  time  oat  o! 
mind,  and  which  power  is  recognised  by  the 
authority  of  Hawkins  and  Dalton  ?    la  not  the 
statute  made  expressly  to  extend  the  kind  of 
proceedings  before  given  in  revenue  casea ;  and 
to  give  warrants  marked  for  bail  in  speciiie 
sums;  and  to  give  plea  and  appearanoe  by 
defknit?    Indeed,  if  this  warrant  is  void  as  a 
judge's  warrant,  I  do  not  see  how  the  jostiee  of 
peace  got  the  power  to  issue  it,  or  the  conaer- 
vator  mentioned  by  my  brother  Fletcher.  A 
judge  of  King's  Bench  is  as  much  a  justice  of 
peace  as  he  is  a  constable  or  coroner.    He  htf 
m  him  the  power  of  all  these ;  but  he  ia  not 
thereby  the  less  a  judge :  justices  of  peace  are 
ministerial    often,    judges    of    King's  Beneli 
never.    It  is  said  that  they  are  ministerial  to 
the  Kiuff .    Why  ?    On  the  contrary,  they  bare 
his  whole  legal  power  in  matters  toaching  ^ 
administration  of  justice ;  and  he  cannot  hot  aet 
by  them.    See  the  ludicrous  consequencea  of 
treating  them  as  ministerial,  or  subjecting  then 
to  an  action.    They  become  amenable  to  eveiy 
other  species  of  correction  by  a  court,  attach- 
ment, &o.    One  hour  at  the  bar,  the  next  on 
the  bench,  of  the  same  or  some  other  cooit 
They  would  have  a  busy  and  a  haraBsin^  time; 
getting  from  one  station  to  the  other— fi'om  the 
judge  to  the  accused — ^from  the  corrector  to  the 
corrected.    As  to  another  topic  redied  on  in  the 
course  of  the  argument,  I  must  differ  froo 
those  who  have  preceded  me  ;  for  1  eonnder 
one  judge's  act  to  be  the  act  of  all  the  Coat; 
and  my  brother  must  be  under  some  lapae  in 
that  respect  in  arguing  on  the  oontraiy  piio* 
ciple ;  for,  in  my  mind,  a  judge  in  his  ehamba 
does  no  act  which  the  Coivt  may  not  also. 
Bven  his  bailing  is  not  like  a  justice  of  the 
peace's  bailing  ;  but,  accordinsp  to  his  diaere- 
tion,  and  he  has  that  power  in  idl  eases  w^uUao- 
ever^2  Inst  189 ;  nor  was  he  ever  thought  to 
be  affected  by  any  of  the  multitude  of  statstei 
on  which  the  power  and  authority  of  the  joatiee 
of  peace  depends — his  power  is  by  the  oonimai 
law.    How  does  the  warrant  of  the  Court  differ 
from  the  warrant  of  the  judge?     Not  in  the 
least    Consider  the  nature  of  side  bar  rules  and 
other  acts  of  the  same  kind—fiats;  taking  b«l; 
refiising  it  i  granting  habetu  eorpu»i 
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it;  discharging  on  it;  remanding  on  it,  &o. 
Would  an  action  lie  for  eveiy  one,  or  for  any 
one  of  these  acts?  What  distinction  is  there 
between  these  most  solemn  acts  of  the  Ck>iirt  in 
respect  of  the  protection  of  the  jodge  ?  and 
what  difference  between  them  and  this  warrant? 
None  !  It  is  only  a  confusion  of  ideas  ;  because 
it  is  a  thing  which,  in  certain  cases,  can  be  done 
by  others  who  are  liable  to  the  examen  of  the 
donrts,  by  action,  which  the  Judges  are  not; 
and  this  doctrine  and  reasoning  is  amply  sus- 
tained by  the  seyeral  oases  cited  and  commented 
on  at  the  bar,  namely.  Rex  v.  White,  Gas.  temp. 
Hardw.  42,  the  ailments  of  the  judges  in  Rex 
▼.  Wilkes,  4  Burr.  2527,  and  also  by  the  case  of 
Goldechmidiy.Marryat,iCtLmp.b69.  AndWil- 
mot  in  the  case  of  Rex  y.  Almon,  p.  268,  says :-» 
« I  can  make  no  difference  between  a  judge 
acting  in  a  Court,  or  judicially  out  of  it  (spcHsking 
as  to  the  protection,  privilege,  and  dignity  of 
a  judge  in  a  case  of  libel),  &c.  He  acts  by 
virtue  of  the  patent  constituting  him  a  judge  of 
this  Court,  and  of  the  power  which  the  law  gives 
him  in  that  character  and  capacity.  When  he 
issues  his  warrant  as  a  conservator  of  the  peace, 
the  Court  punishes  the  officer  who  disobeys  it, 
by  attachment.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  the  act 
of  a  judge  in  his  judicial  capacity,  &c.  (Thus 
confirming  the  case  of  Rex  v.  WhiteJ)  Suppose 
he  was  calumniated  for  issuing  such  a  warrant, 
would  not  the  Court  grant  an  attachment  for  it  ?  " 

And  in  p.  97  he  again  says  : — 

"  The  acts  done  in  Court  and  out  of  Court, 
taken  together,  form  that  system  of  practice  by 
which  the  benefit  of  the  law  is  dealt  out  to  the 
people." 

And,  in  p.  100 : — 

"Judges  issue  warrants  out  of  their  own 
proper  authority,  separate  from  the  Court,  and 
out  of  term." 

Almost  the  same  words  are  used  by  the  three 
judges  in  Wilkes's  case,  4  Burr.  2569  : — 

^  A  great  deal  that  may  be  done  in  Court  is 
done  by  judges  at  chambers  in  term  time ;  in 
vacation,  a  great  deal  more  is  done  by  them  in 
chambers,  because  it  can  be  done  nowhere  else." 

This  judge,  Sir  E.  Wilmot,  has  been  on  the 
present  occasion,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time, 
assailed  in  his  character  for  knowledge  and 
intqnity ;  yet,  in  the  parts  only  of  hi<«  judgment 
in  Rex  v.  Alnum  which  press  on  this  case  he 
has  other  support  than  my  opinion  of  him — so 
has  the  Court  in  which  he  sat;  and  the  able 
reporter(a)  of  their  enlightened  and  unanimous 
decisions.  With  respect  to  the  book  of  his 
Opinions  upon  which  so  much  has  been  said. 
What  is  its  intrinsic  merit  ?  what  its  authority? 
Does  it  not  prove  itself  ?  Has  it  not  as  good  a 
claim  to  respect,  and  ought  it  not  to  carry  as 
much  weight  witfi  the  law  world,  as  other  great 
^^men's  coounentaries  ?  At  least,  how  did  the 
Court  and  bar  receive  it  in  Burdett  v.  Abbot 
when  Sir  Y .  Gibbs  cited  the  judge's  arguments  in 
Alwton's  case  and  called  it  his  *'  admirable  argu- 
ment?"    So  far,  I  think  upon  principle  and 

(a)  Sir  James  Burrow,  Master  of  the  Crown 
OiBee. 


authority,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  judge  for  acts  done  out  of  Court 
as  well  as  done  upon  the  bench ;  and  now  as  to 
ihe  act  in  question  beiuff  one  which  he  might 
do  out  of  Couri,  see  2  Htle,  P.C.  5,  6  :— 

<*Any  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench 
may  issue  out  their  warrants  for  apprehending- 
of  a  malefactor,  or  for  surety  of  the  peace,  in 
any  county ; " 

And,  p.  105,  as  to  the  power  of  the  King's 
Bench  in  cases  of  breaches  of  the  peace,  and 
before  indictment : — 

"  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  hath  not  only  a 
power  to  issue  writs  upon  indictments  or  appeals 
before  them,  but  have  also  power  by  order  to 
command  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  they 
sit,  or  the  marshal  of  the  Court,  to  apprehend 
felons  or  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  bring 
them  before  the  Court." 

With  respect  to  the  plea  which  is  here  put 
upon  the  record  in  bar  to  the  present  action,  I 
think  there  ought  not  to  be  a  second  opinion  as 
to  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  putting  it  in  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Beiich.  I 
can  easily  believe  with  Mr.  Radcliffe,  that  the 
Chief  Justice  wished  the  decision  to  be  on  the 
abstract  question,  whether  he  ought  to  give 
other  answer  to  the  action  than  he  has  done  by 
this  plea.  1  think  that  those  who  surmised  that 
this  plea  was  prepared  against  his  approba- 
tion, as  if  it  was  unfit  for  his  candid  and  honour- 
able justification,  took  away  from  him  a  merit  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  and  which  is  a  further 
proof  of  his  just  conception  of  the  judicial 
character,  of  his  constitutional  spirit,  and  of  his 
fortitude  and  personal  disinterestedness.  I  have 
a  perfect  recollection  of  the  learned  and  re- 
spectable defendant  stating  to  the  judges  (when 
takinff  their  opinion  whether  he  should  sit  on 
the  trials  of  Kirwan  and  others)  (a)  that  he  was 
resolved  to  take  no  step  in  this  action,  nor  put  in 
any  plea  that  should  compromise  the  constitu^ 
tional  right  of  the  judges,  or  desert  that 
dignified  and  constitutional  defence  which  a 
judge  ought  to  make.  It  happened  that  my 
brothers  Fox  and  Fletcher  were  not  present  at 
the  time,  and  it  may  be  a  fact  with  which  they 
are  unacquainted ;  but  I  thought  it  inflnitely  to 
the  honour  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  to  display  a  temperate  but  fixed  resolu- 
tion to  sustain  the  legal  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  judgment  seat  of  which  he  was  the 
trostee.(6) 

Fox,  J.(c):  Two  of  my  brethren  having  given 
their  opinions  upon  this  record,  at  considerable 
length,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  occupy 
much  of  the  public  time.  My  brother  Fletcher 
in  giving  his  judgment  differed  from  the  opinion 

(a)  See  81  St.  Tr.  543,  a  report  taken  from 
Bidfleway's  shorthand  report.  Another  account 
of  these  trials  is  contained  in  the  Speeches  of 
Peter  Burrowes,  Esq.,  on  the  Trials  of  Edward 
Sheridan,  M.D.,  and  Thomas  Kirwan,  merchant, 
under  the  Convention  Act,  Dublin,  1812.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  sat  on  ti^ose  trials  with  the 
rest  of  the  Court. 

(6)  The  remainder  of  the  Judgment  is  of  no 
legal  importaiioe. 

(c)  See  above,  p.  770. 
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pronounced  by  my  brother  Mayne,  who  ha« 
Just  closed  his  judgment  and  hit  argument.  It 
now,  of  coone,  derolves  upon  me  to  state  mj 
opinion  and  such  reasons  as  have  decided  my 
mind  in  forming  that  opinion,  not  so  much  at 
largo  as  either  of  my  brethren  have  done,  for 
in£ed  they  have,  in  their  respective  -viewa 
which  they  have  taken  of  the  case,  stated  the 
principles  of  law  and  the  authorities,  together 
with  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  their  opinion 
as  applicable  to  the  present  case,  so  fully  that 
in  following  either  of  them,  I  would  do  injostiee 
to  the  ability  with  which  Uiey  have  argued  the 
question. 

The  questions  which  arise  upon  this  record 
appear  to  be  two ;  the  latter  branching  out 
into  different  modifications,  as  appeared  in  the 
course  of  the  argument.  The  first  question 
which  I  deem  myself  bound  to  decide  is  whether 
the  arrest,  as  it  is  stated  by  the  defendant,  is 
legal  or  not.  The  second  question  is,  supposing 
that  the  arrest  as  it  is  stated  upon  the  record  is 
not  legal,  whether  the  plaintiff  is  barred  of  his 
action  by  the  matter  stated  by  the  defendant  in 
his  plea.  I  feel  myself  bound  to  consider  and 
decide  the  first  question,  because  if  I  should  be 
of  opinion  that  the  plea  discloses  sufficient  mat- 
ter of  justification  to  show  the  arrest  legal,  then 
the  second  question  could  not  arise. 

It  is  my  opiiiion  that  the  matter  stated  by  the 
plaintiff  does  not  justify  the  arrest ;  and  that  the 
arrest  was  not  lawful  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  pleaded.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
consideration  of  these  two  points  separate  and 
distinct,  and  not  to  let  the  subject-matter  of 
one  question  influence  the  discussion  of  the 
other ;  indeed,  I  apprehend  that  some  little 
difficulty,  perhaps  I  might  say  confusion,  has 
arisen  from  drawing  an  inference  too  hastily 
that  the  decision  of  the  first  question  was  to 
close  and  decide  the  second  question,  which 
possibly  was  the  only  one  intended  by  the 
defendant  to  have  been  proposed  to  the  court, 
as  the  other  has  not  been  much  relied  upon  at 
the  bar.  The  plea  states  the  letters  patent 
appointing;  the  defendant  Chief  Justice,  that 
being  Chief  Justice  and  by  virtue  thereof,  and 
as  such,  he  made  a  warrant,  reciting  in  the 
warrant  that  a  certain  information  upon  oath 
had  been  made  before  him,  and  that  by  virtue 
of  the  warrant  the  arrest  was  made.  It.  is  a 
principle  in  law  that  the  liberty  of  anv  subject 
of  this  realm  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  any 
magistrate  whatsoever,  unless  by  presentment 
or  due  process  of  law.  In  this  case  the  arrest 
is  stated  to  have  been  made  solely  as  an  arrest 
to  bring  the  party  before  a  judge  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  and  the  warrant  under  which 
arrest  is  made  is  stated  in  the  usual  course  of 
such  warrants.  No  principle  of  authorily  in  the 
magistrate  is  referred  to,  nothing  more  is  relied 
upon  by  this  plea  to  justify  the  arrest,  save 
barely  a  recital  in  the  warrant  that  an  informa- 
tion was  sworn  before  the  defendant  charging 
the  plaintiff  with  a  certain  offence.  I  think 
that  the  defendant  issuing  a  warrant  of  arrest, 
ought  in  order  to  justify  such  arrest  to  set  out 
and  aver  in  his  plea  the  informations  previously 
sworn.  It  would  be  in  my  opinion  carrying 
the  case  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  law,  and  be 


dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  sul^^i  ^  ^y 
that  the  Chief  Jostiee  or  any  other  judge  of  the 
King's  Bench,  or  any  magistrate,  has  ia  Umsalf 
an  authority  of  arresting  by  warrant  any  sab- 
jeet  of  the  realm,  upon  a  bare  suggestion  in  the 
warrant  that  the  party  did  a  partioahur  eriminsl 
act.  In  order  to  constitute  the  arrest  a  legsl 
one,  the  oriminal  act  must  be  duly  evidenoed  to 
him  by  information  upon  oath.  I  am  perftctly 
aware  that  the  highly  respectable  and  mwk 
revered  defendant  in  this  case  was  in  hex 
authorised  to  issue  his  warrant  by  a  regolsr 
information  duly  taken  and  sworn  before  him, 
but  it  is  not  so  averred  by  this  plea.  The 
authorities  which  have  been  resorted  to  on  this 
part  of  the  case,  if  authorities  are  here  necemuj 
are  4  Bl.  Comm.  289 ;  8  Hale,  P.C.  198, 110; 
and  2  Hawk.  P.C.  cap.  13.  s.  18.  In  giving  this 
opinion  on  the  first  point  in  the  ease,  I  most  be 
understood  as  not  imputing  in  an^  way  the 
slightest  irregularity  to  the  defendant  m  this  caae. 
The  point  is  made  by  the  mode  of  pleading,  snd 
does  not  in  any  manner  arise  from  any  act  of  his. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  question  in  this 
case,  namely,  whether  on  the  whole  matter  dis- 
closed by  the  defendant's  plea  the  plaintiff  esn 
have  or  maintain  his  action  against  him. 

It  has  been  relied  upon  that  the  defendant  has 
alleged  as  Chief  Justice  sufficient  matter  to  show 
that  he  acted  in  a  judicial  capacity  and  is  not 
answerable  in  this  action  or  indeed  in  any  aedoD 
for  what  was  done  by  him  as  a  jndge  in  a  conrt 
of  justice.  The  principle  at  law  of  exemption 
from  being  sued  for  matters  done  by  judges  in 
their  judicial  capacity  is  of  great  importance. 
It  is  necessary  to  the  free  and  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice  that  the  persons  admims- 
tering  it  should  be  uninfluenced  by  fear  uid 
unbiassed  by  hope.  Judges  have  not  been  in- 
vested with  this  privilege  for  their  own  protection 
merely ;  it  is  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  by  ensuring  to  them  a  calm,  st^tdy,  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice ;  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple coeval  with  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
dispensation  of  justice  in  this  country ;  and  is 
fi>unded  on  the  very  frame  of  the  constitation; 
it  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  earliest  books  of  law ; 
and  has  been  continued  down  to  tiie  present 
time  without  one  authority  or  dictum  to  the 
contrary  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  find.  Uj 
brother  Mayne,  who  preceded  me,  has  given  t 
clear  and  lucid  detail  of  the  authorities  as  thej 
have  arisen  from  time  to  time.  Most  of  then 
were  mentioned  in  the  oonrse  of  the  aigumcBt 
at  the  bar.  After  the  manner  in  wbi3i  they 
have  been  stated  by  him  it  becomes  aapetfloous 
now  for  me  to  travel  minutely  through  them 
again ;  but  I  think  myself  caUed  apon,  in  as- 
sertion of  this  principle  so  vitally  neeessaiy  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  to  maintain  it  In 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  requisite  to  givo  .£ 
full  effect  and  operation;  stillt  however,  not 
trenching  in  any  manner  on  the  rights  ol  the 
subject,  which  this  principle  is  intended  to 
protect  s  not  to  Injure  or  infringe.  It  appears 
to  be  most  necessary  hat  a  ludge  admimateiiaf: 
justice  shall  not  be  liable  to  anawer  lor  ads 
done  judicially  by  him,  by  the  way  of  aetion  or 
prosecution ;  they  are  onbr  answerable  for  their 
judicial  conduct  in  the  HignCovrt  of  PariiaoMBt; 
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and  withoat  the  ezistenee  oi  this  principle  U  is 
utterly  tmposmble  that  there  coidd  be  snoh  a 
dispensation  of  justice,  as  would  have  the  effect 
of  protecting  the  lives  or  property  of  tiie 
subject.  A  Judge  must,  a  judge  ought  to  be 
uninfluenced  by  any  personal  consideration 
whatsoeyer  operatin^^  upon  his  mind  when  he 
is  hearing  a  discussion  concerning  the  rights 
of  contending  parties,  otherwise,  instead  of 
hearing  them  abstractedly,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  attention  must  be  derolTcd  to 
himself.  There  is  something  so  monstrous 
in  the  contrary  doctrine  that  it  would  poison 
the  very  source  of  justice,  and  introduce  a 
system  of  servilitr,  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  constitutional  mdependence  of  the  judges 
—an  independence  which  it  has  been  the  work 
of  ages  to  establish,— and  would  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  ofthe  subject. 

The  leacUng  case  in  which  this  principle  has 
been  stated  particularly  and  at  luge,  has  been 
already  amply  dilated  upon,  I  mean  the  case  of 
Floyd  ▼.  Barker,  IS  Rep.  23,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple was  extended  to  magistrates.  The  reasons 
for  extending  it  so  far  are  stated  with  such  ac- 
curacy  that  no  case  has  occurred  since  that  time 
which  has  not  bottomed  itself  on  that  adjudica- 
tion. Indeed,  it  has  not  been  controverted  that 
for  any  act  done  by  a  jud^e  sitting  in  Court,  he 
is  not  responsible  in  an  action  to  Sie  party  con- 
ceiving himself  aggrieved.  But  this  is  not  the 
extent  of  that  case.  It  embraces  not  only 
judicial  acts  done  by  a  judge  sitting  in  Court, 
but  also  acts  done  by  him  out  of  Court.  After 
mentioning  that  for  acts  done  openly  in  Court 
the  judge  is  not  responsible,  it  proceeds :  "  nor 
for  acts  done  out  of  Court,  such  as  the  due 
examination  of  causes  out  of  Court,  and  inquiring 
by  testimony  and  other  such  things,  because 
they  are  fit  to  be  done  by  judges,'*  here 
expressly  extending  the  principle  of  protection 
beyond  the  limits  of  acts  done  in  Court  to  acts 
done  out  of  Court,  giving  examples  of  each. 
The  present  case  comes  within  the  authority  of 
this  leading  case ;  it  is  within  the  principle  of 
that  protection  which  the  judges  are  clothed 
with  for  acts  done  by  them  as  such.  The  case 
goes  on,  lest  there  should  be  any  mistake,  to  show 
what  acts  are  not  within  this  protection,  <*  as  if 
a  judge  hath  conspired  before  out  of  Court,  this 
is  extra-judicial ;  subornation  of  witnesses,  and 
ftAse  and  malicious  prosecutions,  out  of  Court, 
to  such  whom  he  knows  will  be  indictors,  to 
find  any  guilty,  ftc.,  will  be  an  unlawful  con* 
Bpiracy."  These  are  not  judicial  acts,  they  are 
not  wiAin  the  protection  of  the  principle ;  and 
the  person  who  commits  them,  even  though  he 
be  a  judge,  is  left  open  to  an  action,  because  he 
has  done  that  which  was  not  fit  for  him  to  do— 
which  did  not  appertain  to  a  judicial  character, 
'*  these  are  extra-judicial,'' — ^making  the  dis- 
tinction between  judicial  uid  extra-judicial  acts, 
not,  as  in  argument  here  has  been  contendedi 
that  judicial  acts  are  such  only  as  are  done  in 
Court,  if  they  are  necessary  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Let  us  see,  &en,  whether  the  act 
disclosed  in  this  case  by  the  defendant's  plea  be 
flueh  an  act  as  fhlls  within  the  reason  and  autho# 
rity  of  this  case.    The  act  stated  by  the  detoi* 


dant  is  the  issuing  of  a  warrant,  as  Chief 
Jostioe,  reciting  an  information  upon  oath  to 
have  been  sworn  before  him.  The  warrant  is 
ftiU— reg|ular  on  the  fiuse  of  it;  it  recites  an 
information  to  have  been  taken  upon  oath  in 
order  to  show  that  he  was  acting  in  a  judicial 
course  of  proceeding.  This  recital  is  important, 
though  it  is  not  sufficient  to  bar  the  plaintiff  as 
a  matter  of  justification.  With  the  view  of 
bringpg  the  case  within  th»  principle  I  have 
mentioned,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  aver- 
ment that  an  information  was  sworn,  to  ground 
the  warrant,  if  the  act  was  done  in  a  course  of 
judicial  proceeding,  because  it  cannot  be  tra- 
versed. It  is  immaterial  to  decide  whether  or 
not  any  error  was  committed  by  the  judge, 
because  if  he  acted  judicially,  even  though  he  is 
in  error,  he  is  protected.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  the  protection  is  confined  to  those  cases 
where  no  protection  is  required.  To  say  that 
everything  is  necessary  to  protect  a  judge  flrom 
an  action  that  would  be  necessary  to  protect  an 
ordinary  magistrate  is  unreasonable ;  when  the 
very  object  of  the  protection  is,  not  to  say  that 
he  is  justified  as  having  acted  legally,  but  that 
he  did  the  act  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice, 
and  for  such  an  act  is  not  responsible  in  an 
action  at  law. 

Much  reliance  has  been  placed,  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff,  on  the  analogy  between  the 
act  of  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  that 
of  an  ordinary  justice  of  the  peace;  this  ar- 
gument deserves  consideration.  A  judge  of 
the  King's  Bench  has  a  jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  of  crime  within  the  realm.  They  are 
superior  judges  in  criminal  matters.  They  are 
so  by  virtue  of  their  patents  and  their  offices. 
This  power  and  jurisdiction  is  incident  to  their 
office,  and  it  is  therefore  necessarily  incident  to 
their  office  to  have  a  power  of  issuing  a  warrant 
commensurate  with  this  jurisdiction  to  bring  in 
the  party  for  inquiry  and,  trial.  It  would  be 
vain  and  idle  to  say  that  the  judges  of  this  high 
Court  have  by  virtue  of  their  offices  jurisdiction 
over  criminal  matters,  generally,  throughout  the 
realm  ;  unless  it  was  at  the  same  time  neld  that 
they  had  necessarily  inherent  in  their  office,  and 
flowing  directly  from  it,  a  power  of  issuing  pro- 
cess to  bring  in  the  party  charged  with  crime ; 
without  this  their  jurisdiction  would  be  impo- 
tent, could  never  be  brought  into  action  at  all. 
All  the  ancient  authorities  speak  of  this  power 
of  issuing  process  as  necessarily  incident  to 
their  office,  they  are  conservators  of  the  peace 
not  by  prescription  as  stated  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  aigued  this  case.  They  are 
expressly  stated  to  be  conservators  of  the  peace 
virhUe  officiu.  The  distinction  is  recognised 
by  Blackstone,  in  1  Bl.  Comm.  850,  between 
conservators  of  the  peace  virtuie  officii^  and 
conservators  by  prescription.  The  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench  are  stated  to  be  conservators 
of  the  peace  virbtte  officii;  the  Master  of  the. 
Bolls  and  others  are  conservators  by  prescrip- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench 
have  this  power,  as  incident  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  from  their  patents,  which  constitute 
them  supreme  judges  in  criminal  matters 
throughout  the  realnL  It  would  be  strange  to 
say  iSaX  a  process  which  is  necessary  to  give 
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animAtion  to  their  jurifldiction^to  giTe  it  opera- 
tion and  effsct,  to  enable  it  to  act  at  all,  and 
flowing  from  their  Tery  office,^!  mean  the 
isflmng  a  warrant  to  arrest  for  crime,  should  not, 
in  itself  be  a  jadieial  act.  There  is,  aa  I  eon- 
eeive,  a  wide  distinction  in  this  respect  between 
a  jmige  of  the  Coort  of  King's  Bench  and  an 
ordinary  justice  of  the  peace.  Justices  of  the 
peace  are  not,  indiyidaally,  inyested  with  a 
power  to  hear  and  determine  any  felony  or  other 
offence.  Their  authority  is  to  try  before  them- 
selves  and  otherM.  No  individual  justice  of  the 
peace  has  that  power ;  but  as  an  individual  he 
has  merely  a  ministerial  power  to  brin^  the 
party  accused  before  others  as  well  as  lumself 
for  the  purposes  of  trial.  This  distinction  has 
been  noticed  by  Serjeant  Hawkins  and  by  my 
brother  Fletcher.  The  distinction  is  this : 
where  process  is  issued  to  bring  the  party 
aocuted  before  the  person  issuing  the  warrant, 
and  oiherg,  for  trial,  it  is  a  ministerial  act — ^it  is 
ministerial  to  the  other  justices,  who  are  neces- 
sarily to  sit  with  the  justice  issuing  the  warrant 
But  m  Uie  case  of  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench, 
he  has  power  and  authority  to  sit  alone  and  try 
Uie  fiict  respecting  which  tiie  process  issued.  A 
single  judge  is  invested  with  full  power  to  try 
the  criminal  matter  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
assisted  by  all  the  judges  in  full  Court  He  is 
not  ministerial  to  the  others,  but  has  this  power 
as  incident  to  his  office.  But  this  distinction  is 
further  strengthened  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  power  of  justices  of  the  peace,  as  regulated 
by  different  statutes. (a)  Justices  of  the  peace 
were  originally  conservators  of  the  peace 
merely ;  under  the  84th  Edw.  I.  justices  of  the 
peace  were  first  appointed  by  commission  from 
the  Crown,  by  which  the  justice  so  commis- 
sioned, and  ouers,  of  whom  particular  persons 
named  were  to  be  always  present,  were  autho- 
rised to  try  /elons.  See  how  that  power  has 
been  abridged  b^  subsequent  statutes.  The 
statute  1  &  2  of  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  18,in  England, 
of  which  the  statute  of  the  10th  Charles  I.  in 
Ireland  is  a  transcript,  obliges  justices  of  the 
peace  to  take  ezaminationB(6)  of  all  persons 
brought  before  them  under  charge  of  felony  and 
other  offences  therein  specified ;  they  are  to 
certify  the  examinations,  and  to  take  bail  for  the 
appearance  of  the  party  at  the  next  assises  or 
gaol  delivery,  thereby  depriving  the  justices  of 
all  jurisdiction  whatsoever  which  had  been  given 
by  their  commission  in  cases  of  felony,  or  at 
least  suspending  the  exercise  of  that  juris- 
diction, for  the  statute  is  mandatory  upon  them 
to  transmit  to  the  judges  of  assize  the  informa- 
tions, examinations,  and  recognizances  taken 
before  ihem ;  and  a  power  is  given  to  the  judges 
of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery,  if  a 
justice  of  the  peace  does  not  comply  with  this 
statute  to  fine  him,  in  their  discretion,  for  such 
default.  Here  by  this  statute  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  in  the  cases  therein  mentioned,  are 
clearly  ministeriaL  Their  duty  is  confined 
solely  to  the  ofiiee  of  taking  informations,  exa- 
mining the  prisoner,  and  returning  those  infiir- 


(a)  See  Butt  v.  Conant,  I  Brod.  &  B.  548  j 
S.C.  4  Moore,  195.    See  also  Gow,  N.P.  84. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  1159. 


mations  and  examinations  to  another  juris- 
diction for  trial  of  the  parties,  under  the  coercioD 
of  being  fined  in  case  of  neglect.  It  would 
be  strange  to  say  that  in  these  respects  the 
justice  of  the  peace  was  acting  judicially; 
he  is  not  only  ministerial  in  all  these  particalanr 
but  he  is  ministerial  to  the  judges  of  &snse 
and  gaol  delivery,  under  the  responaibility  of 
being  fined  in  case  he  does  not  comply.  Where, 
then,  is  the  analog  between  the  process  of 
arrest  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  % 
judge  of  the  Kiug's  Bench?  The  justice  of 
the  peace  is  by  law  limited  in  his  jurisdictioii, 
having  no  jurisdiction  singly  and  alone  over 
the  matter  for  which  his  warrant  might  issue. 
No  trial  had  by  him  alone  could  be  sustained  is 
law ;  he  must  have  the  co-operation  of  others 
specially  named  for  the  purpose.  It  was  not 
an  authority  flowing  out  of  his  office,  hat  it 
appears  to  have  been  at  all  times,  as  well  before 
the  statutes  were  passed  for  r^nlatiiig  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace  as  since,  purely 
ministerial.  This  analogy,  therefore,  which 
has  been  relied  upon  as  complete  and  decisive 
with  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  judge  of 
the  King's  Bench,  appears  to  me  not  to  apply. 
A  justice  of  the  peace  has  no  authority  to  try 
by  himself  any  criminal  offence ;  a  judge  rf 
the  King's  Bench  has,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
a  power  to  try  all  criminal  offences  arising 
within  the  reahn.  He  is  not  restrained  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  to  nt  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  offender ;  the  trial  may  be  by  a 
single  jud^ ;  and  the  power  of  issuing  proceaa 
to  arrest  is  commensurate  with  his  jurisdie- 
tion ;  it  arises  from  his  very  office,  and  is  not 
ndnisterial  to  any  other  person  whatsoever. 
The  anido^  thus  completely  fails  in  all  its  parts. 
But  it  is  said,  and  it  deserves  notice,  thai 
this  act  does  not  appear  to  have  been  done 
in  a  judicial  course,  because  it  wants  the  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  an  information  upon  oath 
to  ground  the  warrant  upon.  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  show  that  this  is,  in  fiact,  con- 
founding matters  altogether  distinct.  It  is 
saying  Uiat  the  principle  of  protection  should 
extend  only  to  cases  where  it  is  not  necessary, 
where  the  jurisdiction  is  acknowledged  and 
indenmity  complete,  without  the  aid  of  that 
principle.  It  is  against  the  authority  of  all 
the  cases  and  the  principle  itself,  which  is  to 
protect  judges  where  they  have  erred  ;  and  yet 
to  show  that  it  comes  within  such  a  prinoipk, 
it  is  contended  that  you  must  show  that  no 
error  at  all  exists.  The  case  (of  Hamomd  v. 
Howell^  in  8  Mod.  218,  which  was  stated  bj  ray 
brother  Mayne  very  much  at  large  and  with 
great  precision  and  clearness,  was  based  upon 
thlB,  that  the  judge  acted  erroneously.  The 
point  as  to  the  illegality  of  it  was  decided  by 
all  the  judges.  BusheWs  case(a)  was  originally 
before  die  Common  Pleas,  and  afterwards  before 
all  the  judges.  They  all  concurred  in  opuuao 
that  the  act  done  by  the  judge  was  an  ulegal 
act,  yet  they  all  agreed  as  the  act  was  done  in 
a  course  of  justice,  the  judge  was  not  answer* 
able  for  it  in  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  party. 

(a)  6  St.  Tr.  999 ;  S.C.  Yaughan,   135 ;  T. 
Jones,  18;  1  Freem.  1. 
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Whatever  doubts  or  difficnltiea  may  have 
occurred  to  my  mind  in  the  progress  of  the 
argument  I  have  none  now.  I  am  clearly  and 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  demurrer  in  this 
case  ought  to  be  overruled;  that  the  matter 
disclosed  by  the  defendant  in  the  second  plea  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  act  done  by  him  was 
done  in  a  course  of  justice ;  that  it  was  a 
judicial  act  flowing  from  his  commission.  The 
law  on  the  matter  now  referred  to  us  has 
received  the  sanction  of  many  successive  Judges, 
venerable  from  their  experience,  their  know- 
ledge, and  integrity;  their  decisions  have  not 
been  questioned.  There  is  not  to  be  found  an 
adjudged  case  nor  a  dictum  varying  therefbom ; 
neither  can  any  reasonable  analog  be  argued 
upon  at  all  trenching  upon  this  pnnciple.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  my  much 
respected  and  highly  talented  brother  Fletcher 
through  that  very  able  acgument  which  he  has 
delivered  with  such  eloquence  and  ability.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  arguments 
'  adduced  by  him  apply  to  the  proposition  which 
has  been  contended  for  on  Uie  second  point, 
though  they  apply  to  the  first  point  arising 
upen  this  record,  namely,  that  the  arrest  was 
not  legal.  In  that  I  concur  with  my  brother 
Fletcher ;  but  I  differ  widely  from  him  on  the 
conclusion  which  he  has  drawn,  that  therefore, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  this  action  is  maintain- 
able. Here  again  I  must  repeat  that  there  is 
not  rither  principle,  authority,  reason,  or 
analogy  to  warrant  such  conclusion.  If  we  were 
to  pronounce  the  defendant  liable  to  this  action 
we  would  decide  contrary  to  the  entire  current 
of  authorities  ;  we  would  unsettle  the  law  ;  we 
would  expose  the  judges  to  be  harassed  in  their 
persons,  to  have  their  minds  disturbed,  and 
their  station  degraded,  for  acts  done  in  dis- 
charge of  their  judicial  duties.  I  feel  myself, 
theiSore,  bound  to  pronounce  that  in  this  case 
I  am  most  clear  that  the  demurrer  here  taken 
by  the  plaintiff  ought  to  be  overruled. 

Lord  NoBBURT,  C.J.  :  After  the  long, 
elaborate,  and  able  discussion  which  this  case 
lus  undergone  during  the  course  of  the  former 
and  part  of  the  present  year,  were  it  not  for  the 
singularity  as  well  as  the  importance  of  it,  I 
might  content  myself  by  merely  expressing  my 
assent  to  the  very  satisfactory  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  my  brothers  Fox  and  Biayne  for 
the  defendant;  but  I  owe  it  as  a  matter  of 
respect  to  the  bar,  as  well  as  in  point  of  duty  to 
the  public,  to  assign  my  reasons  for  concurring 
in  that  judgment. 

The  whole  of  this  case  is  spread  on  the 
pleadings.  The  declaration  is  a  trespass  vi 
€t  armis  against  the  defendant,  who  is  therein 
designated  and  styled  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  who  is  attached  to  answer  the 
plaintiff  in  the  Common  Pleas  for  an  assault 
and  false  imprisonment  without  any  probable 
cause.  There  is  a  further  count  for  beating  and 
ill-treating  the  plaintiff,  in  the  usual  language  of 
complaint  against  unjustifiable  force.  To  this 
declaration  the  defendant  has  pleaded,  amongst 
other  matters,  as  his  second  plea  in  justifica- 
tion, that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
Argument.  By  the  plea  in  question  the  deibn* 
dant  sets  forth  that  he  is  Chief  Justice  of  the 


King's  Bench;  sets  out  the  King's  Patent  by 
which  he  holds  his  office  by  the  Boyal  autho- 
rity, and  that  as  such  Chief  Justice  he  issued 
his  warrant  to  certain  persons  therein  named, 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  reciting  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  by  information  upon  oath,  that 
on  the  9th  of  July  last,  a  number  of  persons 
assembled  in  Fishamble  Street,  DubUn,  and 
resolved  to  form  a  committee  to  represent  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  or 
under  the  pretence  of  preparing  a  petition  to 
Parliament;  and  that  the  plaintiff,  amongst 
others,  met  and  acted  in  the  appointment  of 
such  representatives  against  the  statute;  and 
that  defendant  issued  his  warrant  to  apprehend 
the  plaintiff  and  brin^  him  before  him  or  some 
other  Judge  of  the  Kin^s  Bench,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law.  In  obedience  to  such 
warrant  the  constable  did  arrest  and  apprehend 
the  plaintiff,  and  brought  him  in  custody; 
and  the  defendant  did  forthwith  deliver  the 
plaintiff  to  bail  for  his  appearance  in  the  King's 
Bench  on  the  first  sitting  day  of  the  then  next 
term.  To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  demurs  as  in- 
sufficient in  law,  by  way  of  justification,  on  the 
following  grounds  : — Ist.  That  the  plea  avers 
no  positive  offence.  2ndly.  That  there  is  no 
averment  of  an  mformation  on  oath  to  ground 
the  warrant.  Srdly.  That  no  offence  having 
been  charged,  plaintiff  could  not  have  been 
legally  arrested  before  indictment  found.  4thly. 
That  the  act  of  the  defendant  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  judicial  act,  but  merely  as  ministerial 
or  extra-judjcial ;  and  that  for  such  ministerial 
or  extra-judicial  act  the  Chief  Justice  is  liable 
to  an  action,  and  responsible  in  damages  to 
the  party  complaining. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  if  the  act  in  question, 
as  complained  of,  can  be  legally  considered  as 
imputable  to  the  defendant  in  a  capacity  and 
character  distinct  from  his  judicial  functions  and 
privileges  with  which  his  office  is  clothed,  the 
question  would  be  conclusively  against  the  plea. 
But  it  stands  admitted  by  the  demurrer  that  the 
defendant  acted  in  the  matter  as  a  judge; 
and  it  has  been  given  up  in  argument  that  in 
order  to  support  the  plaintiff's  positions,  the 
act  must  appcAr  to  be  merely  ministerial  as 
contra-distinguished  from  judicial;  as  it  is  con- 
ceded that  for  an  act  purely  judicial,  the  action 
cannot  be  maintained  against  a  judge.  In  the 
progress  of  this  discussion,  no  definition  has 
been  given  or  legal  boundary  established  by 
which  the  act  in  question  is  proved  to  be  ex- 
eluded  or  put  out  of  the  sphere  of  that  class  of 
official  duties,  properly  called  judicial,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ministerial.  If  it  be  once 
established  that  the  act  in  question  emanated 
from,  and  was  appropriate  to,  the  legal  duties 
of  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  it  must  on  this 
argument  stand  as  an  act  purely  judicial,  and 
as  such  it  must  be  exempted  by  the  law  from 
responsibility  to  the  par^  by  action.  Much 
argument  has  been  expended  in  attempting  to 
confine  judicial  acts  to  such  only  as  are  done 
in  open  Court  But  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that,  whether  such  acts  as  that  in  question  be 
done  by  the  judge  in  chamber  or  mdente  curiA, 
the  privileges  connected  with  the  duties  of  the 
judge's  situation,  and  which  are  given  for  the 
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pvblie  Hfety  and  adfantage,  in  whkk  iSke  tees* 
ritf  md  iadepciideoee  of  the  jiidgtt  are  inter> 
woTsii,  noBt  neeenariljr  await  upon  aueh  aola, 
if  they  aie  fadkhL  Ae  pootion  whiek  I  lay 
down  IS  supported  by  dmoas  pniiciplcB,  aad 
the  established  avthority  of  Floyd  ▼.  Barktr^ 
IS  Sep.  88,  whkh  has  been  mufomly  reoog- 
nised.  Upon  the  face  of  the  pleadings  it  ap- 
pears that  the  aet  of  the  defendant  whieh  is 
eompbined  of  is  the  jadicially  issniag  a  l^gal 
process  to  oompel  an  appeanoiee  in  a  matter 
within  the  jnrisdietion  of  the  judge,  and  vdat- 
ing  to  the  Coort  of  which  he  is  the  Chief 
Justice.  It  farther  appears  by  the  plea,  and 
it  stands  an  admitted  fact,  that  the  plaintiif 
who  complains  here  has  been  apprehended  by 
the  warrant  of  the  defendant;  and  has  been 
held  to  bail  to  i^pear  in  the  King's  Bench 
where  the  cause  of  the  committal  and  the  fai- 
Testigation  of  the  oiFenee  thereby  imputed,  are 
T est^  Mid  attadbcd,  and  are  put  in  the  usual 
oourse  of  l^gal  investigatioD,  as  matter  whieh 
is  incident  and  peculiarly  belonging  to  diat 
Court.  The  warrant  set  out  is  good  on  the  &ee 
of  it,  snd  is  the  regular  process  to  bring  the 
party  into  that  Covt  in  cases  of  similar  mis- 
demeanors. The  issuing  of  that  process  is 
directly  analogous  to  those  orders  for  writs, 
from  this  and  other  law  courts,  called  flata, 
which  are  daily  and  hourly  issued  in  chamber 
by  ereiy  judge  in  the  hall,  in  every  civil  action, 
in  conformity  to  the  law  of  England  and  Ire- 
land Ibr  centuries.  But  in  matters  which  relate 
to  breaches  of  the  peace— which  belong  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Bench  and  its  respec- 
tiTe  judges,  all  their  acts  in  such  matters  and 
in  rdation  to  that  Court,  are  considered  as 
judiottl  acts;  that  is,  they  are  the  acts  of  a 
judge,  within  the  sphere  of  his  judicial  duty, 
which  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present 
argument  Here,  then,  lis  the  head  and  front 
of  that  offending,  which  the  plaintiff  complains 
ot^  and  on  which  much  elaborate  argument  has 
been  expended,  to  show  that  Magna  Charta  has 
been  violated,  and  that  the  palladium  of  British 
liberty  has  been  outrageously  assailed.  But  it 
is,  in  fiust,  a  complaint  moving  from  a  man  who 
in  the  case  now  before  you  plunges  oat  of  the 
tribunal  where  he  stands  as  a  criminal  to  be 
tried,  and  drags  the  judge  who  rendered  him 
amenable  there  into  tins  Court,  that  has  no  cog- 
idsance  of  a  case  to  which  we  must  for  ever 
be  strangers  so  fiir  as  relates  to  the  criminal 
offence,  which  the  King's  Bench  only  is  com- 
petent to  try.  The  common  and  statute  law 
of  these  resJms  have  wisely  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judicial  order  in  the  exercise 
of  their  functions  against  the  vexations  suits 
and  attacks  of  irritated  parties,  as  well  as 
against  the  overbearing  authority  of  the  Crown ; 
otherwise  the  judges  from  the  ordinary  infir- 
mities of  man  might  become  timid  adminis- 
trators of  justice  and  inadequate  guardians  of 
the  peace,  the  rights,  and  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  particular  case  where  the  statute 
has  given  an  action  to  the  par^  aggrieved 
against  the  judge  who  refiises  the  writ  of  habeas 
corptu  in  vacation->2  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  15.  sect. 
24 ;  9  Burr.  856 ;  and  8  Burr.  1487,  in  com- 
menting on  that  subject  the  language  of  the 


fanva  b  Ite  w  all  attsr  coses  db^  art  at  likf<y 
fe  capATtse  lAsrr  aomKi  duentiom  wiUunt  bmg 
limbUto  AemetiomiyAa  party,*' ami  tkit,'' 
S17  the  bookBy "  as  amsf  oyrveaUs  Is  tk^McrsI 
remam  of  ika  km,  wkkk  regalaHy  vttt  tat 
at^fiarajadgatahaUablatoamadioufarwktt 
hadoetaajmdiga/'  It  is  apposite  to  die  pmest 
case  to  observe  that  the  passages  alhidBito,u 
relating  to  acta  in  vaeattan,  can  only  be  a|ifli' 
cable  to  Ae  nets  of  a  jn^  done  ia  ebsmber. 
Sneh  aets  of  a  judge  of  the  King's  Beneh  in 
the  chamber,  if  iSbltj  bdong  to  his  ofiee  ud 
refarte  to  his  CoorC,  are  constantly  reeogsned 
and  adopted  as  the  acts  of  the  Canrtst  hige, 
althoosfa  no  eaoae  should  be  then  depeoding. 
So  inl^esr  v.  WhiU^  Cas.temp.  Hardw.42,the 
Court  attached  the  party  te  disobedieiiee  to 
the  Chief  Justioe^s  warrant,  as  a  eadempt  d 
the  Court  to  which  the  jn^  beknged,  vbei 
he  was  aeting  within  Ae  sphere  of  bis  oiee 
and  the  jnriMiotion  of  the  Court.  Upon  tfaa 
principle  In  the  cases  of  Rax  v.  Wiiha  vi 
Rex  V.  Abaan.  mndi  has  been  pabMed.  h 
the  TaluaUe  book  published  by  the  titk  o{ 
"  Kotea  of  Opinions  and  Jodgnentt  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Wihnot,"  p.  81,  that  grett  tod 
venerable  man  appears  to  have  given  his  opioioo 
in  1758  upon  the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill  tbend^ 
pending,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  IxKds. 
In  that  opinion,  so  solemnly  delivered  to  tbem 
and  now  pubUshed  in  that  well  authenticated 
volume,  the  acts  done  by  judges  in  their  ebin- 
bers,  as  well  as  the  acts  done  in  Court,  sie  said 
to  ''form  that  eygtem  of  praeiice  by  whiA  tkt 
beatjU  of  ike  laws  is  deaU  out  to  thepofle'' 
(p.  97). 

In  the  case  of  a  motion  for  an  attachsMst 
against  Almon,  the  printer.of  a  libel  (in  the  nae 
volume,  p.  S43)  against  'the  Chief  Jiistiee,(a} 
for  havmg  rectified  by  an  order  in  chamber  a 
clerical  mistake  in  the  record  of  an  infarmstioi 
agamst  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  had  been  argued  then, 
as  here,  that  the  act  of  the  judge  as  heiogiB 
chamber  was  not  a  judicial  act,  and,  of  ooone, 
that  the  libeller  could  not  be  punished  ss  fiora 
contempt  summarily.  The  libel  was  scbmttcd 
to  be  gross  on  the  indiridoal ;  but  it  wss  eoo- 
tended  that  the  Court  could  not  take  co|- 
niiance  of  it  by  attachment.  But  bear  the 
words  of  Sir  Bardley  T^hnot : — 

'*  This  is  a  gross  char]^  upon  a  judge  of  tUs 
Cotirt,  of  his  endeavoormg  to  sabvert  the  eoi- 
stitutional  liberty  of  the  sobjeet" 

And,  p.  259  :-— 

'' The  constitution  has  provided  very  apt  and 
proper  remedies  for  collecting  and  recnfjiof 
the  involuntary  mistakes  of  judges,  snd  fof 
punishing  and  removing  them  fbr  any  volontaiy 
perversions  of  justice.  •  •  IsitpossiUetostab 
that  authority  (of  a  Court)  more  fatally  thas  bj 
charging  the  Court,  and  particularly  the  Chkf 
Justice,^  by  such  an  act  P  And  in  p.  268  ^ 
proceeds:— 

« I  can  make  no  difference  between  a  ja^ 
acting  in  Court,  or  judicially  out  of  Gouit,lMit 
that  he  has  not  the  same  plenitnde  of  pover. 
But  still  he  acts  by  virtue  of  the  patent  eoofft- 


(a)  Lord  Mansfield. 
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tating  bun  a  jadge,  &o.  When  he  istiies  Iob 
WBRmntas  conservator  of  the  peace,  the  Gonrt 
pxiiiiebes  the  officer  who  dieohejB  it  hj  attach- 
ment. Whj  ?  Becanse  it  is  the  act  of  a  jndge 
in  hia  judicial  capacity." 

The  libel  is  on  his  conduct  in  his  official 
capacity  of  judge,  for  what  he  does  in  his 
chambo', "  imputing  to  the  King  a  breach  of 
that  oath  whidi  he  takes  at  tbe  coronation,  to 
administer  justice,  to  his  people  "  ;  and  p.  265 : 
**  Striking  a  judge  in  walking  along  the  streets 
would  not  be  a  contempt " ;  but  it  is  otherwise 
if  he  is  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty ;  it  is  '*for 
the  Bake  of  the  public*'  Such  is  the  powerful 
reasoning  of  that  upright  man  of  authoritative 
wisdom.  It  remained  for  times  like  the  present 
to  make  such  an  experiment  as  this.  The  silence 
of  the  law  through  all  the  history  of  its  records 
is  equal  to  a  tmmpet-tongued  argument  against 
this  novel  attempt,  and  overpowers  the  loudest 
and  most  plausible  advocate  that  would  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  And  you 
find  the  opposite  doctrine  recognised  almost  as 
an  axiom  in  the  well-known  case  of  Sutton  v. 
Johnstone,  1  T.R.  493  (see  p.  518)/  that  no 
action  lies  against  a  judge  for  acts  done  in  that 
capacity.  The  law  raises  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  judge,  and  will  not  (as  in  ordinary 
cases)  suffer  that  presumption  to  be  rebutted. 
If  otherwise,  it  would  deter  them  from  doing 
their  duty. 

In  Le  Caux  v.  Eden,  2  Dougl.  602,  an^**  nni- 
yersal  silence  in  Westminster  Hall  is  a  strong 
argument  to  prove  that  no  such  action  can  )^ 
sustained ; ''  and  **  there  is  no  Court  equal  to 
the  trial  of  a  superior  judge." 

Yet  here  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  called 
upon  to  try  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  for  having  acted  in  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  over  which  he  has  the  primary 
superintendence  and  jurisdiction,  and  oyer 
which  we  have  no  jurisdiction  whatsoever.  Is 
that  great  Court  to  have  its  functions  paralysed 
in  the  cause  now  vested  and  m  progress  there, 
and  to  wait  until  the  Common  Pleas  examines 
the  conduct  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  nature 
of  the  offence  which  he  has  presumed  to  bring 
within  his  co^isance  by  means  of  that  yery 
process  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  our  pre- 
sent investigation,  and  which  has  held  the  pre- 
sent plaintiff  to  be  amenable  in  alienoforo  t  As 
to  the  arguments  that  have  been  adduced  by 
the  plaintiff's  counsel  from  the  case  of  Bridgman 
▼.  Holt,  Show.  P.C.  122,  they  are  founded  on 
the  statute  of  Westminster,  which  gives  the 
remedy  to  the  party  aggrieved  when  the  judge 
BhaH  refuse  to  put  his  seal  to  a  bill  of  excep- 
tions, and  gives  an  action  against  the  sheriff  for 
a  false  return — 2  Inst.  427, 452.  That  particular 
right  of  action  flows  from  the  statute ;  and  so  it 
is  in  all  statutes  commanding  a  thing  to  be  done 
aa  a  ministerial  act ;  and  so  says  Lord  Keeper 
North.  Suppose  no  such  statute  existed  as 
that  which  I  haye  just  mentioned,  the  reasoning 
in  Bridgman  v.  Holt  demonstrates  that  the 
right  of  action  in  that  particular  case  is  founded 
on  the  statute  only ;  and  it  was  strongly  con- 
tended by  the  phuntiffs  in  that  cae  Uiat  the 
proper  mode  of  redress  was  by  appeal  to  Par- 
Uament,  and  no  record  exists  of  any  such  action 


having  been  brought,  and  no  opinion  was  giyen 
by  the  Lords  in  Bridgman  y.  HoU.(d)  At  all 
events  there  is  nothing  in  that  case  that  bears 
upon  the  present  The  question  here  cornea  to 
this,  whetiier  this  Court  can  erect  itself  into  a 
court  of  control  over  the  Chief  Justice  and  his 
brethren  of  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  in  mat* 
ters  of  their  peculiar  jurisdiction.  But  let  us 
pause  fbr  a  moment  to  consider  the  character, 
station,  and  public  responsibility  of  the  Lord 
C^ef  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  The  law 
has  imposed  upon  him  the  high  duties  incident 
to  his  judicial  office  of  being  a  principal  con- 
servator of  the  peace.  He  is  the  trustwortiiy 
g^nardian  of  that  portion  of  the  King's  preroga- 
tive which  affords  the  protection  of  the  law  to 
his  people.  *<He  should  be  ready,"  say  the 
books,  4  Inst.  71,  and  11  Bep.  98,  **  to  act  with 
promptitude  and  yigour  pro  salute  reipubUoB, 
He  is  intrusted  with  the  highest  jurisdiction,  not 
only  in  capital  cases,  but  also  as  to  ail  misde- 
meanors whatsoever  of  a  criminal  nature,  tend- 
ing to  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  oppression  of  the 
subject,  or  of  the  raising  of  faction  or  any 
manner  of  misgovemment ;  and  it  is  not  neces- 
saiy  to  show  a  precedent  of  the  like  crime 
having  been  acted  against;  wherever  it  is  against 
the  pnnciples  of  justice,  or  dangerous  in  its  con- 
sequences, it  should  be  restrained  by  the  custos 
morum  and  principal  conservator  of  the  peace 
of  the  realm.*'  Of  such  description  is  the  de- 
fendant, against  whom  the  plaintiff  brings  his 
suit  to  be  reprised  in  damages  by  a  jury  for 
having  exercised  his  bounden  duty  as  a  judge. 

I  have  mentioned  the  privileges  with  which  the 
Common  Law  has  clotiied  the  judjge,  as  ema- 
nating from  the  King  as  the  fountain  of  justice 
and  the  general  conservator  of  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  27  Hen.  8.  c.  2.,  after  reciting  many 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  touching  the 
administration  of  justice,  declares  the  sole  power 
of  the  King  to  make  judges.  To  that  King  in 
his  Parliament  the  judges  haye  an  awful  respon- 
sibility. By  the  12  &  18  WiU.  8.  c.  2.  s.  3,  at 
the  era  of  renovating  the  liberties  of  England, 
the  judges'  commissions  were  made  **  quamdiu 
se  bene  ge»serit,'\b)  By  the  uniibrm  usage  of 
many  ages  our  Kings  have  delegated  their  whole 
judicial  power  to  the  judges  of  the  several 
Courts.  In  the  first  year  of  the  auspicious 
reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  the  statute  1  Geo.  8. 
c.  28.  recites  the  monarch's  declaration  from 
the  throne, "  that  the  independency  and  upright- 
ness of  the  judges  are  essential  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice" ;  and  it  continues  th^  com- 
missions beyond  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  with 
a  proyiso  that  they  may  be  removed  by  address 
of  both  Houses  of  Parhament  By  the  21  &  22 
Geo.  3.  c.  50.  (Ir.  Stat.)  these  great  privileges 
are  confirmed  to  the  judges  of  Lreland(c)  ;  the 
power  of  removing  them  for  misconduct  is  re- 
cognised ;  and  the  right  to  impeach  them  before 
the  King  in  Parliament,  according  to  ancient 
law  and  usage,  is  matter  of  right  to  those  who 


(a)  The  suit  was  compromised  on  the  media- 
tion of  the  King.    Foss,  Judges,  7,  391. 
(6)  See  38  &  39  Vict,  c.  77.  s.  5. 
(c)  See  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  57.  s.  18. 
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may  suffer  from  their  corraptions  or  opprenioiu ; 
and,M  BoUer,  J.,(a)  sayi  in  Mottyn  t.  Fabrigas^ 
"  For  error  of  judgment  or  mistake  a  judge  is 
not  answerable  to  \h%  Kin^  or  the  fMrty ;  for 
that  this  would  expose  the  justice  of  the  nation, 
and  no  man  would  undertake  the  offiee  at  peril 
of  action  or  indictment  for  his  judicial  acta." 
And  such  is  the  language  of  BusheU'a  case, 
Vaugh.  134  :  **  If  judges  have  given  corrupt 
judgments  they  have  in  all  ages  been  com- 
plained of  to  the  King  in  the  Star  Chamber  or 
Parliament ;  and  so  says  Andrew  Home  in  bis 
Mirrour  of  Ju8tices(6) ;  and  so  in  the  case  of 
Ship  Money :\c^ 

As  to  the  objection  that  there  is  no  aver- 
ment in  this  plea  of  an  information  upon 
oath  to  ground  the  warrant.  Were  the  plain- 
ttf  brought  up  on  haheoM  corpui  to  be  en- 
larged  without  bail,  upon  a  return  of  the  war- 
rant and  commitment,  this  Court  would  remand 
him.  The  warrant  is  good  on  the  face  of  it. 
In  WUhes's  case,  2  Wlls.  151,  on  a  similar 
motion  and  objections.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pntt  said  thit  the  setting  out  the  evidence 
was  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  war- 
rant ;  and  he  takes  the  distinction  as  to  Rud' 
yard's  case,  2  Vent.  22,  which  was  a  com- 
mitment in  execution  on  a  conviction  of  an 
inferior  court,  which  conviction  must  set  out 
the  evidence  that  the  superior  court  ma^  judge 
of  it ;  but  that  Coke,  Hale,  and  Hawkins  had 
not  considered  that  essential  in  a  warrant  to 
arrest ;  and  he  goes  on,  **  I  rely  on  the  silence 
of  the  case  of  the  Seven  Bishops  when  the 
similar  warrant  was  not  objected  to  by  defen- 
dants* counsel,  the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  day, 
and  all  lovers  of  liberty." (<2)  But  the  argument 
as  put  here  would  be  to  disarm  the  conservator 
of  his  most  salutary  powers.  If  all  the  for- 
malities contended  for  are  to  be  observed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  his  brethren,  what  will  become 
of  the  public  safety  in  the  variety  of  instances 
mentioned  in  Hale  P.C.  and  2  Roll.  Abr.  134, 
where  the  judge  may  order  his  tipstaff  to  arrest 
ore  tenus  and  without  warrant  ?  If  there  was 
not  iuch  a  power  justifiable  and  ready  in  acting 
on  the  pressing  occasions  of  imminent  danger, 
the  sudden  bursts  of  outrage  would  scoff  at  the 
impotence  of  the  first  magistrate  in  the  law.(  e) 

I  come  now  to  a  part  of  the  plaintifTs  argument 
which  would  endeavour  to  obviate  the  glaring 
consequence  of  clashing  jurisdictions.  Upon 
this  plea  thus  demurred  to  it  appears  that  in 
consequence  of  the  warrant  and  arrest  the  party 
plaintiff  and  the  cause  in  which  he  is  held  to 
bail  are  in  contemplation  of  law  sub  judice  in  a 
cause  in  the  King's  Bench.    The  present  action 


(a)  Coursel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error. 
<6)  P.  S96 ;  ibid.  265  (Fr.  ed.  1646). 
(r)  8  St.  Tr.  826. 

(d)  In  the  report  in  2  Wils.  158,  the  passage 
is  slightly  different.  **  In  the  case  of  the  Seven 
Bishops  their  counsel  did  not  take  this  objec- 
tion, which  no  doubt  but  they  would  have  done 
if  they  had  thought  there  had  been  any  weight 
in  it." 

(e)  A  passage  of  no  legal  importance  is  here 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  as  in  the  note 
in  3  Moo.  P.C.  on  p.  67. 


is  sought  to  be  converted  into  a  speeiM  of 
eertiorari  to  remove  that  original  eaoM  into 
this  Court.  In  the  case  of  BurdeU  v.  Ahboi,  as 
follj  reported  in  14  Bast,  64,  Holroyd  for  die 
plaintiff  in  arguing  the  demurrer  to  the  defen- 
dant's plea  which  set  forth  the  order  of  tiie 
Commons  and  relied  upon  it,  Holroyd  tot  the 
plaintiff  there  admitted  that  if  the  matter  bad 
come  before  the  Court  on  a  return  to  a  habeas 
eorfms  the  Court  would  have  remanded  the 
plamtiff ;  *<  because,**  said  he,  **  heis,as  ii  were^ 
m  custody  iu  the  committing  court "  (so  sitisate 
exactly  is  the  plaintiff  here)  ;  and  Hohc^d  goes 
on  to  argue  that  if  the  Court  were  to  discharge 
the  plaintiff  it  would  be  assuming  a  jurisdiction 
over  proceedings  of  another  court  Bat  he 
proceeds  to  ar^e  that  the  party  may  have  his 
action  if  aggneved,  disputing  the  privilege  tn 
commit.  Lord  fiUenborough  immediatelj  ob- 
served,  "Then  ^ou  give  up  BusheWs  caae<a) 
which  was  a  similar  inteiference."  Huhoyd 
then  makes  the  distinction  that  BusheWs  ease  was 
a  committal  by  a  court  of  oyer  and  termmer. 
Lord  KUenborough  then  questions  the  position 
in  BusheWs  case  that  the  committal  and  the 
cause  of  it  ought  to  be  made  appear  to  the 
Court  where  the  habeas  corpus  is  returned  as  it 
appeared  to  the  court  committing.  Holrojd 
then  starts  another  distinction  between  a  com- 
mittal as  in  BurdetVs  case  being  a  sentenoe  of 
punishment,  and  a  committal  for  trial  which 
must  take  place  in  a  reasonable  time  or  the 
prisoner  be  discharged,  in  which  case  Holroyd's 
argument  necessarUy  infers  that  in  such  a  case 
of  an  arrest  (as  here)  by  way  of  process  to  hold 
to  bail  in  another  jurisdiction  (and  that,  too,  the 
first  criminal  cotut),  it  cannot  be  qaestioiied. 
In  page  123  of  the  volume  last  cited,  during  Mr. 
Holroyd's  veiy  ingenious  argument,  Baylcy,  J., 
observes  to  him  that  he  had  not  answered  the 
question  that  was  put  to  him,  vis.,  «  wheUier  an 
action  could  lie  in  the  Court  of  (3ommon  Pleas 
against  an  officer  of  this  0>urt  (of  King's 
Bench)  executing  its  warrant  for  a  contempt,  to 
question  the  legality  of  such  a  commitment ; " 
or  "whether  an  action  would  lie  against  ilie 
judges,  or  either  of  them,  who  signed  the  war- 
rant ?  "  Holroyd  answers,  '<  Certainly  no  action 
would  lie  against  judges ;  they  are  accountable 
in  another  way  ;  no  common  proceedings  in  the 
ordinary  way  can  go  against  them."(6)  Hoe, 
then,  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Taafie  in  Ireland  hare 
got  a  fall  answer  and  refutation  from  Sir 
Francis  Burdett's  counsel  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Holroyd  there  supposed  a  case  where  the  judges 
might  issue  a  warrant  in  a  matter  of  whicJi  they 
had  no  jurisdiction,  and  which  appeared  so  on 
the  face  of  the  warrant  on  return  to  the  habeas 
corpus.  Lord  Ellenborough  asks, "  Is  then  any 
case  in  which  when  the  discharge  of  a  person 
committed  for  contempt  has  been  refused  on 
habeas  corpus  that  any  court  has  held  oat  by 
way  of  consolation  to  him  that  though  they 
could  not  discharge  him  for  fear  of  breeding  a 


(a)  6  St  Tr.  999  ;  S.C.  Vaugham  185  ;  T. 
Jones,  IS ;  1  Freem.  1 . 

(6)  The  language  of  Hatcbell's  Report  ia 
here  slightly  altered  so  as  to  give  the  extracts 
from  Eut  verbatim* 
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conflict  l)etween  different  jurisdictions,  jet  that  he 
had  another  remedj  by  action  for  damages  ?  "(a) 
Lord  EUenborongb  then  adverts  to  the  cases  of 
Ch»6y(6)  and  OUver,(c)  and  says  that  Ser- 
jeant Glynn  never  advised  an  action  of  trespass 
after  they  were  remanded ;  and  none  was  ever 
brought  to  leave  the  matter  of  law  to  the  jury. 
Demonstrably,  too,  tJicU  is  the  straggle  by  the 
plaintifl  here  ;  and  that,  too,  without  adverting 
to  the  principle  in  Morgan  v.  Hughes,  2  T.B. 
225,  where  it  was  incumbent  on  the  party  in  an 
action  for  malicious  arrest  to  show  the  cause  at 
an  end;  but  here  the  pleadings  as  they  now 
stand  in  this  case  lay  a  foundation  to  presume 
that  the  present  plaintifl  may  be  a  convicted 
criminal  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  seeking 
from  a  jury  in  the  Common  Pleas  to  make  the 
Chief  Justice  reprise  the  plaintifl  the  full 
amount  of  the  fine  which  he  may  have  been 
sentenced  by  the  King's  Bench  to  pay  to  the 
Crown.  When  Magna  Charta  is  said  to  be 
infringed  by  the  issuing  of  the  process  or  war- 
rant in  question  we  should  recollect  that  the  plain- 
tiff complains  of  an  unauthorised  force  of  the 
defendant  in  issuing  the  judicial  process  spread 
in  the  plea  which  is  demurred  to.  The  argu- 
ments in  BushdVs  case((/)  have  been  resorted 
to,  where  much  encouragement  was  given  to 
bring  an  action  against  the  Recorder  of  London 
and  others  of  his  court  in  a  case  which  savoured 
strongly  of  oppression;  yet  Hale  and  his 
brethren  in  the  King's  Bench,  on  a  motion  in 
that  Court  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  for  time 
to  plead,  that  just  and  constitutional  jud^e  thus 
expresses  himself,  without  doubt  or  hesitation, 
that  the  action  would  not  He ;  and  that,  although 
the  judgment  of  committal  had  stood  reversed 
by  the  proceeding  on  the  habeas  corpus  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  yet  no  action  could  be  main- 
tained against  the  judge  for  such  judicial  act. 
That,  indeed,  was  a  case  of  actual  imprisonment ; 
but  this  is  a  complaint  of  one  who  disdains  to  be 
rendered  amenable  to  that  court  where  in  con- 
templation of  law  he  is  in  custody.(e) 

From  the  21  Jac.  1.  to  the  48  Geo.  3.  a  great 
code  of  statutes  exist  in  England  and  Ireland 
defining  the  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace  and 
officers  of  the  law  and  revenue.  The  same  laws 
afford  them  great  advantages  of  defence,  of 
notice,  and  of  pleading  the  general  issue  without' 
the  embarrassments  of  pleading  special  justifi* 
cations ;  and  the  law  remunerated  them  with 
double  costs  if  sued  without  foundation.  But 
where  are  the  similar  protections  in  the  statute 
books  fbr  the  judges  of  the  land  ?  There  are 
none  such,  and  the  necessary  inference  is  that 
the  immemorial  sense  of  the  legislatare  is 
that  that  privileged  order  is  protected  by 
peculiar,  iii^erent,  and  unquestioned  privi- 
leges ;    otherwise  they  never  could   have  re- 

(a)  This  passage  is  taken  verbatim  firom  East, 
and  not  given  as  m  Hatchell. 

(6)  19  St.  Tr.  1187 ;  B.C.  8  Wils.  188 ;  2  W. 
Bl.  754. 

(c)  2  W.  Bl.  758. 

(<0  Hamond  v.  Howell,  1  Mod.  184. 

(e)  A  passage  of  no  legal  importance  is  here 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  &evity,  as  in  the  note 
in  8  Moo.  P.C.  on  p.  69. 
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mained  unprotected  against  vexatious  litigation 
upon  eveiy  frivolous  occasion.  Some  difficulty 
arose  in  the  case  of  General  Warrants  reported 
in  11  St.  Tr.  320,(a)  and  Rex  v.  Earhury,  2 
Barnard.  K.B.  298,  as  to  the  privileges  to  which 
a  Secretary  of  State  was  entitled  in  issuing  his 
warrant  for  minor  offences.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  animadvert  upon  the  judgment  of  the  great 
man  who  pronounced  a  judgment  in  that  case 
with  popular  applause;  but  I  find  lx>rd  Kenyon 
in  Despard^s  case,  of  modem  authority,  ques- 
tioning that  decision  {Rex  v.  Vetpard,  7  T.R. 
742).  But  was  it  ever  doubted  in  that  or  any 
other  case  until  the  present  that  the  privileges 
of  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  attend 
upon  him  as  incident  to  his  office  in  every  de- 
partment of  his  official  duty  and  in  every  part 
of  the  realm  within  which  he  i»  Lord  Chief 
Justice  ?  The  power  of  a  judge  sitting  in  Court 
during  the  terms  does  not  amount  to  one  fourth 
part  of  each  revolving  year.  Is  it  for  that  short 
period  only  that  the  Chief  Justices  are  to  be 
considered  as  judicial,  and  on  all  other  occasions 
as  merely  ministerial  and  liable  to  action? 
There  is  no  question  that  the  justice  of  peace 
in  his  ministerial  capacity  is  liable ;  but  could 
the  King's  Bench  entertain  complaint  on  in- 
formation against  one  of  its  own  judges  in  his 
own  court  for  having  issued  the  process  of  their 
court?  The  King's  Bench  could  not,  would 
not,  ought  not.  But  it  is  argued  that  the 
Common  Pleas  would,  could,  and  ought ;  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  law,  that  great  law  officer 
the  Chief  Justice,  is  now  attached  to  answer, 
and  awaiting  our  decision  whether  we  shall  re- 
tain him  as  a  defendant  to  answer  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  judicial  discretion  in  matters  within 
his  special  jurisdiction  and  of  high  importance 
to  the  public  peace  and  most  properly  submitted 
to  his  judicial  wisdom. 

The  transaction  in  question  arises  out  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  creating  offences  spread 
on  the  £sce  of  the  warrant  as  set  forth  in 
the  plea,  which  Act  was  made  to  guard  against 
a  prevalent  mischief  that  the  history  of  our  own 
times  had  evinced  to  be  productive  of  danger 
to  the  state.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  incon* 
siderable  moment  to  have  the  highest  judicial 
sanction  to  the  process  and  warrant  framed 
upon  a  modem  statute  and  giving  operation 
to  the  law.  The  offence  descri&d  in  the 
warrant  is  founded  on  the  Convention  Act  of 
1798.(&)  We  all  know  the  history  of  that 
law,  the  principle  of  which  was  soon  followed 
by  the  legislature  of  Eujgland  in  her  enactments 
to  meet  the  prevalent  mischiefis  of  the  self-elected 
societies  and  the  tumultuous  assemblies  who 
filled  the  audiences  of  such  enlightened  revolu- 
tionists as  orator  Thelwall.(c)  TVIien  Lord 
Grenville  in  the  House  of  Lords(<0  enforced  the 
necessity  of  those  laws  he  wisely  observed  that 


(a)  19  St  Tr.  1080. 

(6)  88  Geo.  8.  c.  29.  (Ir.  Stat.)»  repealed  by 
42  &  48  Vict  0.  28.  s.  1. 

(c)  See  the  trial  of  Mr.  John  Thelwall  for 
high  treason  reported  by  a  student  in  the  Tem- 
ple. Lond.,  1794.  See  also  24  St  Tr.  282 ;  25 
St.  Tr.  748. 

(d)  See  82  Pari  Hist.  527. 
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thote  clobt  and  loeieties  in  imitation  of  the 
aimilar  aocietief  in  Fnuicc  ware  founded  on 
what  were  called  the  rights  of  man ;  they  were 
rights,  howercr  (as  they  explained  them),  such 
as  were  incompatihle  with  law,  religion,  order, 
and  moralitj.  These  societies  had  eloquent 
partiaans ;  petitions  crowded  the  table  oi  the 
Honse  of  Commons;  and  Magna  Charta  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  were  soonded  forth  with 

C polar  oonfldence.  L«x  dem^ue  lata.  This 
r  of  the  Irish  legislators  was,  in  principle, 
adopted  in  Bngland ;  and  the  political  ikme  of 
Sir  William  Grant  in  the  coarse  of  the  debates 
on  that  sabject  raise  him  to  conspicaous  emin- 
ence by  hu  lominous  argument  which  settled 
the  Tibrating  opinion.(a)  The  laws  in  each 
coontry  in  pari  wuUerii  were  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple. The  licentious  spirit  in  Bngland  was  put 
down  by  the  Tigour  of  the  law  and  the  retuimng 
good  sense  of  the  people.  When  it  was  of  late 
unfortunately  become  imperatively  necessaiy  to 
bring  that  Convention  Act  into  operation  hm  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  confident  assertion  of 
its  having  been  unbecoming  to  the  high  office 
of  the  Chief  Justice  to  grant  a  warrant  which 
might  have  been  issued  by  a  common  magistrate. 
As  this  argument  has  been  obtruded  upon  the 
.case  I  think  it  ri^ht  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
it  was  a  well-advised  measure  to  resort  to  the 
highest  judicial  authority  who  was  competent 
to  give  bis  sanction  to  the  warrant  which  de- 
lineates and  defines  the  ofEbnce  with  legal  and 
technical  accuracy.  The  present  action  is  a 
bold  eiFort  to  render  the  law  inoperative  in 
Irdand.  If  the  defendant  had  been  an  inferior 
magistrate,  slanderous  publications  and  liability 
to  action  might  create  terror  in  the  humble 
mind  of  an  oidinary  justice  of  the  peace  to  deter 
him  from  issuing  his  warrant  in  the  first  instance 
of  acting  upon  the  statute ;  but  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  would  have  been  culpable  in  the 
extreme,  where  the  peace  of  the  country  was  at 
stake,  if  they  had  not  taken  the  most  eflbctual 
means  to  prevent  the  inchoate  mischief  with 
the  aid  of  the  first  criminal  jud^,  to  make  the 
party  amenable  to  ihe  highest  cnminal  tribunal, 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.    If  matters 

(a)  See  8S  Pari.  Hist  897. 


had  not  been  so  oondncted  the  law  miglift  Iiavc 
been  condemned  as  a  dead  letter,  smd  heeomr 
mshr  aa  old  armoury  in  the  Tower  ;  the  £aetiotis 
might  then  exult  that  they  had  worked  a  virtual 
repeal  of  the  law.    In  the  case  of  Tike  Kim^  ▼. 
D€9pard,  7  T.R.  736,  when  Ferguaaon  aooved 
for  the  prisoner's  discharge,  who  waa  oonunittod 
for  treasonable  practioea,  aa  the   wamat    had 
not  delineated  his  oftnce  with  certainty,  and 
it  was  argued  there  as  here  that  there  waa  no 
adjudged  case  upon  the  point,  it  waa  wdl  'an- 
aweted(a)  that  if  no  point  ia  to  be  eomodered 
as  law  unless  it  baa  been  judiciallj  decided,  tfaea 
farewell  the  law  of  the  land,  and  it  ia  aufikieot 
if  it  has  been  considered  law  at  all  timea.     It 
has  been  observed  also  that  no  anch  plea  aa  the 
present  ever  was  Judicially  aanctioned ;  that  la 
probably  true,  for    no  such  action  waa  ever 
brought  before ;  and,  as  Lord  Kenyoo  obaerved 
in  the  case  I  have  last  cited,  **  though  experi- 
menta  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently  made 
in  courts  of  justice,  they  seldom  saooeed.     I 
will  not  overturn  the  law  of  the  land  aa  it  has 
been  handed  down  to  me;  it  ia  not  for   the 
judges,  who  are  to  watch  over  the  law,  to  over- 
set it.    I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  we  were 
to  yield  to  this  application  we   should  fivget 
the  duty  we  owe  to  the  public" 

Before  I  conclude  let  me  compose  the  hitherto 
undisturbed  ashes  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilmot, 
of  whose  character  and  opinions  much  has  been 
misconceived.  On  the  present  occasion  I  can- 
not humiliate  ttaX  great  man's  memoiy  by 
entering  into  a  labotued  vindication  of  one  of 
the  purest  judicial  characters  that  ever  adorned 
Westminster  Hall.  There  Wilmot  has  ever  been 
considered  clarum  et  venerabile  nometu  His 
opinions  and  his  Judgments  are  there,  as  I  hope 
they  will  be  here,  of  high  authority,  and  are 
treated  with  respect  whenever  they  are  cited, 
as  in  the  late  case  of  Bwrdett  v.  Abbott  when  die 
Attorney- General  resorts  to  his  admirable  aign- 
ment  as  he  calls  it  in  The  King  v.  ^/■MMi.(6> 


(a)  Per  Lord  Kenyon,  C.J.,  on  p.  742. 

(6)  Wilmot,  Notes  of  Opinions,  248.  The 
remainder  of  Uie  judgment  continues  the  pane- 
gyric on  Lord  Qiief  Justice  Wilmot. 


APPENDIX  B.(a) 


In  answer  to 
Officers  at  the 
State— 

"  Whether  the 
of  the  Canadian 
moval  to  convict 
8.  17,  or  to  the 
7  Wai.  4.  c.  18. 
be  carried  out,'' 


a  question   put  to  the    Law 
instance  of  the  Secretary  of 

Secretary  of  State  can  dispose 
prisoners  by  ordering  their  re- 
hulks  under  the  5  Geo.  4.  c.  84. 
general  penitentiary  under  the 
s.  1,  until  their  sentences  can 


(a)  See  above,  p.  968. 


The  Attorney  General  and  Solicitor  General, 
Law  Officers,  ffave  the  following  repl}  (6)  : — 

"  We' are  of  opinion  that  unaer  the  17th  sec- 
tion of  6  Geo.  4.  c.  84,  the  Secretary  of  State  can 
dispose  of  the  three  prisoners  pardoned  after 
conviction  by  ordering  their  removal  to  convict 
hulks,  but  that  he  cannot  so  dispose  of  prisoners 
pardoned  before  arraignment  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  local  Act 

(&)  Opinion  Book,  18S7-4S,  S14. 
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**  We  think  it  yery  doubtful  whether  under 
7  Will.  4.  c.  IS»  mj  of  the  prisoners  can  be  re- 
•moTed  to  the  pcnitentiaty.  Though  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Act  is  general,  jet  we  think  it 
open  to  strong  argument  that  it  applies  only  to 
effences  committed  in  Great  Britain,  and  we 
therefore  cannot  advise  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  assume  the  power  of  sending  airay  the  pri* 
aoners  to  the  penitentiary. 

J.  Campbblx*. 

B.  M.  BOLFB. 

Temple,  24th  January  1889. 

Asked  to  adTise  whether  after  the  decision  of 
the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Exchequer, (a) 
-**  The  order  for  transportation  under  the  condi- 


(a)  See  above,  p.  1014,  1086. 


tional  pardon  is  a  valid  order  and  ought  to  be 
carried  into  etfeet" 

The  Attorney  (General  and  Solicitor  Greneral 
advised  as  follows(a)  :  — 

**  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  order  for  trans- 
portation is  a  valid  order   and  ought  to  be 
carried    into   effect,    and   that    the    necessary 
direction  should  be  given  for  the  purpose. 
J.  Campbbll. 

B.  M.  BOLFB. 

Fbbd.  Pollock. 
Wm.  Wiobtmak. 
Temple,  18th  May,  1889. 


(a)  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,    No. 
2160. 


APPENDIX  ¥.[a) 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Baron  Aldenon's  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
^delivered  at  the  Monmouth  Bummer  Aia- 
sizes,  1889  (h)  :— - 

''There  is  one  case  in  the  calendar  as  to 
which  it  is  desirable  that  I  should  address  you. 
In  that  case  four  persons  are  charged  with 
having  'on  the  19th  of  April,  at  Newport,  un- 
lawfully met  with  divers  other  persons  calling 
themselves  Chartists,  unlawfully  intending  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  this  realm,  and  to  excite 
discontent,  disaffection,  and  hatred  to  the 
Government  and  Constitution  of  the  country.' 
This  is  a  misdemeanor  of  a  serious  nature,  if 
satisfiMstorily  proved,  and  it  will  be  for  yon  to 
say  upon  the  evidence  whether  these  persons 
have  outstepped  the  line  of  their  duty,  and, 
instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  temperate 
and  proper  representation  of  such  grievances, 
which  they  eiUier  endure  or  think  they  endure, 
have  constituted  themselves  into  that  which  ia 
point  of  law  is  an  unlawful  assembly  of  the 
people.  To  ascertain  what  is  an  unlawftd 
assembly,  it  is  well  that  we  should  see  what  our 
best  lawyers  have  laid  down  with  respect  to 
■unlawful  assemblies.  Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins, 
one  of  the  best  authorities  on  this  subject 
<1  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  65.  s.  9),  says  that  'any 
meeting  whatsoever  of  great  numbers  of  people, 
with  such  circumstances  of  terror  as  cannot  but 
endanger  the  public  peace,  and  raise  fears  and 
jealousies  among  the  King's  subjects,  seems 
properly  to  be  called  an  unlawful  assembly,  as 
where  great  numbers  complaining  of  a  common 
grievance  meet  together  armed  in  a  warlike 
manner  in  order  to  consult  together  concerning 
the  most  proper  means  for  the  reoovery  of  their 
interests,  for  no  one  can  foresee  what  may  be 
the  event  of  such  an  assembly/    So  in  Mr. 


(a)  See  Reg.  v.  Vincent  above,  p.  1037. 
(6)  See9C.  &P.98fi. 


Hunt's  case,  which  was  tried  at  York,  and  af  ter^ 
wards  came  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
(1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  171,  489),  Mr.  Justice  Bayley 
(than  whom  bo  man  was  more  learned  in  iaws 
or  more  enlightened  in  his  views)  says, 
'If  the  persons  who  assemble  together  say, 
"We  will  have  what  we  want,  whether  it  be 
according  to  law  or  not,"  a  meeting  for  such  a 
purpose,  however  it  may  be  masked,  if  it  be 
really  for  a  purpose  of  that  kind,  is  illegal.  If  a 
meeting,  from  its  general  appearance,  and  firom 
all  the  accompanying  circumstances,  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  terror,  alarm,  and  consternation, 
it  is  generally  criminal  and  unlawful.' 

"These  are,  as  I  take  it,  the  clear  principles 
of  law ;  an  unlawful  assembly  differing  in  this 
respect  ftom  a  riot,  that  a  riot  must  go  forward 
to  the  perpetration  of  some  act  which  the  un- 
lawihl  assembly  is  calculated  to  originate  and 
inspire.  Someming  must  be  execut^  in  a  tur- 
bulent nuumer  to  constitute  a  riot ;  but  in  these 
cases  it  must  be  some  enterprise  of  a  private 
nature,  because  if  ithe  enterprise  be  of  a  general 
and  public  nature  it  savours  of  high  treason, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  you  find  these 
persons  assembled  together  b^  delegates,  dis- 
persed from  any  central  jurisdiction  in  this 
kingdom,  and  Uiose  persons  so  meeting  together. 
In  consequence  of  a  delegation  from  a  central 
body,  commit  any  act  of  violence  for  the  {pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  effect  any  general  political 
purpose  they  run  the  risk  of  being  charged  with 
high  treason,  and  it  is  well  that  they  should 
know  that,  before  they  attempj^he  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a  purpose ;  but  it  is  far  better  and 
far  more  humane,  fiff  wiser  and  tu  more  politic, 
to  stop  these  thinp  in  their  early  stages ;  it  is 
far  better  that  the  mdividuals  should  be  stopped 
before  they  proceed  to  outrage  and  violence,  as 
a  small  amount  of  punishment  in  the  first 
instance  will  probably  save  a  ffreat  amount  of 
crime  afterwards.  I  am,  therttore,  glad  to  see 
that  the  magistraoy  of  this  county  have  inter- 
XT  U  2 
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pooed  in  the  eady  stage  of  the  proeeedmg. 
You  will  ixiTestigate  the  circamstanoef  under 
triiieh  the  assembly  took  place— whether  the 
indiyiduals  who  presided  and  were  present  were 
so  hj  prerioos  ooneert,  or  bj  aooidentallj 
having  met,— «nd  if  they  met  by  preTioas  con^ 
eert  yon  will  inquire  whether  they  were  met  at 
unseaaona  ble  hours  of  the  nighty— 'if  they  hare 
met  under  circumstances  of  violence  and  deuiger, 
—-if  they  hare  been  armed  with  ofFensire  wea* 
pons  or  used  violent  language,— if  they  have 
proposed  to  set  the  different  classes  of  society 
at  variance  the  one  with  the  other,  and  to  put 
to  death  any  part  of  her  Majesty's  subjects ;  if 
any,  all,  or  most  of  these  things  should  appear 
before  jou,  there  will,  I  think,  be  little  difficulty 
in  saymg  that  an  assembly  of  such  persons, 
under  such  circumstances,  for  such  purposes, 
and  luing  such  language,  is  a  dangerous  one, 
whiclfcannot  be  tolerated  in  a  country  governed 
by  laws ;  and  it  is  but  doing  to  others  as  you 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you  to  repress 
meetings  of  that  description,  because  what  right 
have  any  persons  to  do  that  which  produces 
terror,  inconvenience,  and  dismay  among  their 
fellow  subjects  ?  Let  me  not,  however,  be  mis- 
understood. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people 
of  this  countiy  have  a  perfect  right  to  meet  for 
ihe  purpose  of  stating  what  are,  or  even  what 
they  consider  to  be,  their  grievances.  That 
right  ^ey  dways  have  had,  and,  I  trust,  always 


will  have  ;  bat  in  order  to  traBsmit  ^t  iigi|t 
unimpaired  to  posterity  it  is  neceessry  that  it 
should  be  regulated  l^  law  and  R8tmn«d  by 
reason.  Therefore  let  them  meet,  if  tliey  irfll, 
in  open  day  peaceably  and  quietiy,  and  they 
would  do  wisely  when  they  meet  to  do  so  ooder 
the  sanction  of  those  who  are  the  oonstitnted 
authorities  of  the  country,  (a)  To  meet  onder 
irresponsible  presidency  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
nevertheleas,  if,  when  tiiey  do  meet  onder  that 
irresponsible  presidency,  they  conduct  them- 
selves with  peace,  tranquiUity,  and  order,  they 
will  periiaps  lose  their  time  bnt  nothii^  else. 
They  will  not  put  other  people  into  alarm, 
terror,  and  consternation;  they  will  probaUy, 
in  the  end,  come  to  the  oonciusion  thtt  they 
have  acted  foolishly ;  but  the  oenstitation  of 
this  country  does  not  (Grod  be  thanked)  pomsh 
persons  who,  meaning  to  do  that  which  is  right 
in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  are  only  id 
error  in  the  views  which  they  have  taken  on 
some  subject  of  political  interest.'' 


(a)  **  It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  the  people 
had  a  right  to  meet  for  the  purposes  of  discaaang 
public  measures ;  but  then  it  was  equally  trae 
that  those  meetings  should  be  called  by  the 
Lords  Lieutenant  of  counties,  the  mayors  of  cor- 
porations, or  other  official  persons."— LoH 
Grenville*8  speech  on  the  Seditions  Meetings 
Bill,  December  9,  1795.    88  ParL  Hist.  588. 


APPENDIX  Qt.{a) 


An  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Birmingham  on  the  occasion  of  the 
riot  having  been  entered  into  at  their  own  re- 
quest, the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Scholefield,  late  mayor,  by  tfie  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  Secretary  of  State : — 

"WhitehaU, 
<'  GSNTLSICBII,  December  20,  1839. 

I  B4VB  the  honour  to  inform  you  tiiat, 
having  considered  the  evidence  adduced  in  the 
inquiry  at  Birmingham  into  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  on  the  occasion  of  the  outrages 
which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  July  last,  I  do 
not  perceive  any  sufficient  ground  to  impute 
either  to  the  mayor  or  the  other  magistrates  any 
wilful  neglect  of  duty. 

(a)  See  above,  p.  116S,  1158. 


I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  if  the  magistrates,  instead  of  ordering 
the  police  not  to  act  in  their  absence,  had  made 
arrangements  for  the  constant  attendance  of  one 
at  least  of  their  body  at  the  Public  Office,  and 
idthough  the  niagistrates  might  have  supposed 
that  by  the  directions  left  there  they  had  pro- 
vided for  immediate  attendance  in  case  of  emer* 
gency,  I  still  regret  that  the  other  course  ms 
not  taken;  but  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to 
ohaise  the  magistrates  on  this  aooonnt  with  any 
wilful  neglect  of  duty  or  want  of  aeaL  I  Kpti 
that  I  have  not  been  able  sooner  to  commanicate 
to  you  my  opinion. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Serrant, 

•«•"••'     I  I  KosxurBT. 

and  the  Magistrates 

of  Binningham." 
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The  following  letter  desoribes  the  sen- 
tenoes  on  the  Ohartista  tried  at  York 
Assizes  in  March  18<U) : — 

«York, 
Saturday,  March  81, 1840. 
<*Mt]>bab  Sir, 

Thb  following  are  the  sentences  of  the 
Chartists:— 
Holberry,  4  years'^ 

Thomas  Booker,  8  years  I 
Duffy,  3  years  Vlmprisonments. 

Wilham  Booker,  2  years 


Wells, 

1  year  J 

CJlayden, 

Marshall, 

Penthorpe, 

-2  years  each. 

Bennisou, 

Pedie, 

3  years'  hard  labonr  in  the 

House  of  Correction. 

Brook, 

3  years'  imprisoDment. 

Drake, 

18  months'  imprisonment. 

P.  Holdsworth, 

12  months'  hard  lahour  in  the 

Rishworth, 

'\ 

Walker, 
Nayldr. 

>2  years'  hard  lahour. 

Riding, 

J 

(a)  See  above,  1146,  1184,  1982. 


HoHciii, 

Smithies 


f  18  months'  hard  labour. 


"Brskine  read  the  Riot  Act  to  them  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  do  much  good,  and  as 
secured  ample  accommodation  for  all  the 
reporters,  proYincial  as  well  as  others,  I  trust 
his  observations  will  meet  with  wide  circal^- 
tion. 

''He  could  give  hard  labour  only  to  those 
who  were  found  guilty  of  rioting,  but  he  gave  it 
to  aU  he  conld.  Those  who  have  got  imprison- 
ment only  will  fiure  but  little  better  than  those 
who  have  hard  labonr,  for  they  will  all  be  made 
to  work  and  put  upon  the  silent  system.  I  got 
Erskine  to  send  them  all  to  the  different  houses 
of  correction  in  the  county  which  were  furthest 
away  from  their  own  homes,  and  all  the  worst 
are  to  go  to  North  Allerton,  where  they  are 
worst  f^  and  hardest  worked. 

Believe  me, 

Tours  very  truly, 

JOHN  Batlbt. 

To  G^rge  Maule,  Esq."(a) 


(a)    Pftpers  of  Solicitor,  of    Treasury,  Ko. 
9680. 


APPENDIX  L(a) 


The  following  was  the  joint  opinion  of  the 

Attorney    and    Solicitor    General    (Sir    John 

Campbell  and  Sir  R.  M.  Rolfe)  as  to  the  power 

of  the  Governor  of  Lower  Canada  to  proclaim 

martial  law  : —  « m       i 

«« Temple, 

**  Mt  Lord,  January  16,  1838. 

Wn  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  your  Lordship  of  yesterday's  date, 
together  with  the  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  Earl  of  Go8ford(6)  to  the  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor General  of  Lower  Canada,  and  their  reply, 
on  the  subject  of  tbe  power  vested  in  the 
Governor  of  that  province  to  proclaim  martial 
law ;  your  Lordship  desires  that  we  should  take 
these  papers  into  our  consideration,  and  report 
to  your  Lordship  our  joint  opinion  whether  tbe 
views  expressed  by  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  in  Lower  Canada  are  correct  in  point  oi 
law.  We  have  now  the  honour  of  reporting  to 
jour  Lordship  that  in  our  opinion  the  Governor 

(a)  See  above,  p.  963. 

(6)  President  of  the  Canada  Commission. 


of  Lower  Canada  has  the  power  of  proclaiming, 
in  any  district  in  which  large  bodies  of  the 
inhabitants  are  in  open  rebellion,  that  the 
Executive  Grovernment  will  proceed  to  enforce 
martial  law.  We  must,  however,  add  that  such 
proclamation  confers  no  power  on  the  Governor 
which  he  would  not  have  possessed  wiUiout  it. 
The  object  of  it  can  only  be  to  give  notice  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  obliged  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  tranquillity.  In  any  district  in  which, 
by  reason  of  armed  bodies  of  the  inhabitants 
being  engaged  in  insurrection,  the  ordinary 
course  of  law  cannot  be  maintained,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Governor  may,  even  without 
any  proclamation,  proceed  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  by  force  of  arms,  as  in  case  of  foreign 
invasion,  and  for  that  purpose  may  'awfully  put 
to  death  all  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of 
resistance ;  and  this,  we  conceive,  is  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  language  of  the  statutes  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  for  Lower  Canada,  when  they  allude  to 
the  <  undoubted  prerogative  of  Hit  Majesty  for 
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tbe  public  safety  to  resort  to  the  exercise  of 
martial  law  against  open  enemies  or  traitors.' 
The  right  of  resorting  to  such  an  extremity- is 
a  right  ariring  from,  and  limited  by,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  ease-— 9ifo<f  neeuntoi  cogit,  dtftndit. 
For  this  reason  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
prerogative  does  not  extend  beyond  the  ease  of 
persons  taken  in  open  resistance,  and  with 
whom,  by  reason  of  the  suspension  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
according  to  the  regular  course  of  justice.  When 
the  regmar  courts  are  open,  so  that  criminals 
might  be  delivered  over  to  them  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law,  there  is  not,  as  we  con- 
ceiye,  anj  right  in  the  Crown  to  adopt  any  other 
course  of  proceeding.  Such  power  can  only  be 
conferred  by  the  fiegislature,  as  was  done  by 
the  Acts  passed  in  consequence  of  the  Irid^ 
rebellions  of  1798(a)  and  1808,(6)  and  also  of 
the  Irish  Coercion  Act  of  1838.(c) 

From  the  foregoing  obserrations  your  liord- 
ship  will  peroeiye  that  the  question,  how  &r 
martial  law,  when  in  force,  supasedes  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals,  can  never,  in  our  view  of  the 
case,  arise.  Martial  law  is  stated  by  Lord 
Hale  (</)  to  be  in  truth  no  law,  but  somethin|( 
rather  indulged  than  allowed  as  a  law,  and  it 
can  only  be  tolerated  because,  by  reason  of 
open  rebellion,  the  enforcing  of  any  other  law 
has  become  impossible.  It  cannot  be  said  in 
strictness  to  ntpersede  the  ordinary  tribunal, 
inasmuch  as  it  can  only  exist  by  reason  of 
those  tribunals  having  been  already  practically 
superseded.  It  is  .htfdly  necessary  for  us  to 
add  that,  in  our  view  of  the  case,  martial  law 
can  never  be  enforced  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  civil  or  eyen  criminal  justice,  except,  in  the 
latter,  so  far  as  the  necessity  arising  from 
actual  resistance  compels  its  adoption." 

J.  Campbbll. 

The  Lord  61enelg,(e)  B.  M.  Bolfs. 

&c.        &c. 

The  following  is  a  report(/)  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  Upper  Canada  as  to  certain  Cana- 
dian prisoners,  citii ens  of  the  United  States  of 
America : — 

Attorney  General's  Office, 
Toronto,  1st  May  1888. 

To  His  Excellency  Major  General  Sir  George 
Arthur,  E.C.B.,  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Mat  it  plbase  Youb  Excbllbnot, 

Mt  attention  has  been  for  some  time 
past  directed  to  the  case  of  the  prisoners, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who 
were  captured  on  board  the  schooner  Ann,  in 
the  month  of  January  last,  at  Amherstberg  in 
the  Western  District,  in  the  attempt  to  invade 

(a)  See  Irish  Statutes,  89  Geo.  8  c.  11.  and 
40  Geo.  8.  c.  2. ;  also  41  Geo.  8.  c.  14  (U.K.). 
(6)  See  44  Geo.  8.  c.  9. 

(c)  8&4WU1.  4.C.4. 

(d)  Hale's  History  of  the  Common  Law 
of  England,  4S  (ed.  Lond.  1820,  by  Seijt.  Bun- 
nington). 

(O  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
(/)  Treasury  Solicitor's  Papers,  No.  6612. 


this  Province,  and  of  those  taken  in  the  month 
of  March  last  at  Point  Pel6  engaged  in  a  like 
design,  with  a  view  to  advise  your  ExeeUencf 
upon  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  for 
their  final  disposal. 

With  reference  to  the  prisoners  fint  slladed 
to,  although  Uiey  were  taken  in  arms  m  the  set 
of  levying  open  war  against  Her  Majesty,  sod 
in  the  attempt  by  force  to  seise  upon  the  towa 
of  Amherstbeig,  and  although  they  had  with 
thorn  cannon  and  other  arms,  fired  upon  the 
town,  and  committed  injury  to  the  houses  snd 
property  of  the  inhabitants,  yet  being  slieas, 
they  cannot  be  punished  for  high  treason^  s>  i° 
the  cases  of  Theller,  Chase,  and  Brophy,  neither 
can  they  be  treated  as  pirates,  although  thst 
term,  from  the  lawless,  and  wholly  unprovoked 
character  of  their  aggressions,  has  been  geoe- 
rally  applied  to  them.  I  was  at  one  time  dis- 
posed to  think  that  they  might  leplly  he 
indicted  for  the  crime  of  **  malicums  siodis^'^ 
but  the  doybts  I  from  the  first  entertained  opon 
this  point,  have  been  considerably  increased  by 
a  more  attentive  connderation  <d  the  salgteV 
and  the  evidence  ,within  my  reach,  and  I  have 
therefore  for  the  present  abandoned  that  inten- 
tion, and  now  consider  it  more  advisable  that  a 
reference  should  be  made  of  the  whole  matter 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  before  adopting 
any  measure  in  relation  to  those  offendei- 
Which  when  determined  upon,  it  is  desiiable 
on  every  account  should  be  a  final  proceeding. 

The  advantage  and  propriety  of  an  api)ealto 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  instructions,  is  in  mj 
opinion,  greatly  increased,  by  consideratioos 
arising  from  Uie  peculiar  character  of  the  crime 
committed  by  the  prisoners.  They  are  in  cof- 
tody  for  an  offence  In  direct  violation  of  the 
laws  dt  all  nations,  and  of  peculiar  atrocity  ai 
respects  the  people  of  this  Province,  and  heing 
prisoners  ofvoar  are  subject  to  whatever  poniih- 
ment  their  captors  may  think  fit  to  inflict  upon 
them,  excluding  of  course  (in  consequence  of 
the  acceptance  of  their  submission)  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  It  is  not,  I  apprehend,  necetsary, 
and  it  has  not  been  the  custom  with  other 
nations  in  like  cases,  to  bring  the  parties  to 
trial  at  all,  but  if  thought  expedient  they  may 
be  committed  to  prison  for  life;  they  may  he 
put  on  board  the  hulks  and  kept  to  hard  labooTr 
or  made  subject  to  whatever  treatment  Hii 
Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  direct,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Imperial  Government  may 
desire,  in  a  case  inyolving  questions  deeply  ip- 
teresting  to  the  whole  empire,  to  retain  in  its 
own  hands  the  punishment  necessary  to  he 
awarded  against  foreigners  guilty  of  the  offence 
of  the  enormity  committed  by  the  prisoners. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  respectfolly  n- 
commend,  that  the  persons  taken  on  board  the 
schooner  Ann,  who  are  foreigners,  should  he 
detained  in  custody,  until  the  pleasure  of  Her 
Majesty,  with  respect  to  their  final  disposal » 
known,  and  that  they  should  be  sent  to  vaox 
place  of  confinment  as  your  Excellency  may 
deem  most  safe  and  appropriate. 

With  respect  to  the  prisoners  taken  at  Pa»^ 
PeU,  I  have  advised  the  Solicitor  General,  as  I 
haye  already  mentioned  to  your  Excellency,  to 
put  them  upon  their  trial  for  wmrder,  at  the 
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approaching  assiies  for  the  Western  District. 
Thej  are  in  mj  opinion  liable  to  be  so  indicted, 
and  the  wanton  inrasion  of  this  ProTince,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  human  life  consequent  thereupon 
among  Her  Migesty's  soldiers  and  subjects 
serving  as  militiamen,  appear  to  me  to  demand 
exemplary  ponishment,  and  when  such  punish- 
ment can  be  inflicted  through  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  I  haye  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  that  resort  should  be  had  to 
them,  in  preference  to  any  other  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

All  which  is  nevertheless  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

CuKiB.  A.  Haobsmait, 

Attorney  General. 

NoTB. — It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  case  of  the  prisoners  above  referred  to 
differs  from  that  of  Sutherland,  tried  and  con- 
victed by  court-martial,  in  these  respects ;  the 
prisoners  taken  on  board  the  **  Ann  '*  were  cap- 
tured before  the  law  was  passed  under  which 
Sutherland  was  tried,  and  those  taken  at  Point 
PeU  are  not  proved  to  have  joined  themselves 
to  wubjecte  oj  Her  Majesty  in  their  tttempt  to 
invade  the  Province,  and  therefore  are  not 
liable  to  be  punished  under  its  provisions. 

C.  A.  H. 

The  following  was  the  joint  opinion(a)  of  the 
Queen's  Advocate  (Sir  John  Dodson)  and  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  Greneral  (Sir  John 
Campbell  and  Sir  R.  M.  Bolfe)  on  the  same 
subject ; — 

*'  Doctors'  Commons, 
*<  Mt  Lord,  May  28,  1838. 

We  are  honoured  with  your  Lordship's 
commands,  signified  in  your  Lordship's  letter  of 
the  24th  instant,  transmitting  a  despatch  which 
your  Lordship  has  received  fW>m  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  reporting  the  case 
of  Edward  Alexander  Theller,  who  was  con- 
victed of  high  treason  before  a  special  commis- 
sion of  oyer  and  terminer  in  that  provioce,  and 
against  whom  sentence  of  death  has  been 
recorded.  In  the  enclosures  to  that  despatch 
your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  observe  that  we 
shall  find  a  petition  to  the  Queen  from  the 
prisoner  stating  certain  legal  objections  to  the 
conviction,  wiu  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice 
and  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Province ;  and  requesting  that 
we  would  take  these  documents  into  considera- 
tion, and  at  our  earliest  convenience  report  to 
^our  Lordship  our  joint  opinion,  whether  there 
IS  any  valid  objection  in  point  of  law  to  the 
conviction. 

In  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  commands 
we  have  the  honour  to  report  that  we  are  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  objection  in  point  of 
law  to  the  conviction. 

We  feel  it  our  duty  to  observe  that  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  seem  to  have  fallen  into  an 
important  error,  with  reference  to  the  case  of 
foreigners,  who  have  been  taken  in  the  province 
while  participating  in  the  rebellion.  They  are 
an  clearly  guilty  of  high  treason  just  as  much 

(a)  Colonial  Office  Papers,  Upper  Canada, 
10,411. 


as  the  natural-bom  subjects  of  the  Queen. 
From  the  moment  they  came  within  the  pro- 
vince they  owed  to  Her  Majesty  a  temporary 
allegiance,  the  violation  of  which  subjects  them 
to  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 

In  the  case  of  Theller  the  application  of  this 
principle  is  unnecessary  as  he  was  clearly  a 
natural-bom  subject.  How  far  it  may  be 
deemed  fit  to  carry  into  efiect  the  sentence,  is 
not  a  matter  on  which,  on  the  information 
before  us,  we  are  competent  to  offer  advice; 
but  we  feel  it  right  to  apprise  your  Lordship 
that  we  see  no  distinction  in  point  of  law 
between  his  ^It  and  that  of  the  Americans 
who  were  jomed  with  him  in  the  same  enter- 
prise. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
J.  Dodson. 
J.  Campbbix. 

R.  M.  ROLFB." 

In  a  fiirther  opinion  dated  Ma^  31,  1888,  the 
same  law  officers  gave  it  as  their  just  opinion 
that— 

'*  The  American  citizens  in  question  (if  it  be 
thought  expedient)  mav  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner  as  British  subjects  guilty  of  a 
similar  offence.  The  law  of  nations  affords  no 
protection  whatever  to  subjects  of  one  State 
who,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  the  territories  of 
another,  and  there  commit  the  offence  of  high 
treason." 

The  following  is  a  further  joint  opinion(a)  of 
the  Queen's  Advocate  (Sir  John  Dodson)  and 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  (Sir  John 
Campbell  and  Sir  R.  M.  Rolfe)  on  the  same 
sulgect : — 

"  Doctors'  Commons,   • 
«  Mt  Lobd,  August  21,  1888. 

*<  Wb  are  honoured  with  your  Lordship'^ 
commands,  signified  in  your  Lordship's  letter  of 
the  11th  instant,  with  reference  to  your  Lord- 
ship's letters  mentioned  in  the  margin,  and  to 
our  answers  of  the  28th  and  Slst  of  May  and 
7th  of  June  last,  and  transmitting  therewith 
copies  of  two  letters  addressed  to  the  Lieutenant 
Govemor  of  Upper  Canada  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice(6)  and  the  Law  Officers  of  that  province, 
controverting  the  opinions  expressed  by  us  as  to 
the  liability  of  foreigners  invading  Her  Mijesty's 
territories  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  high  treason 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
natural-bom  suljects,  or  as  aliens  domiciled 
within  the  British  dominions.  Your  Lordship 
is  pleased  to  reqaest  that  we  would  take  these 
documents  into  our  consideration,  and  report  to 
your  Lord^ip  whether  we  see  any  reason  to 
retract  or  qualify  the  opinions  we  have  before 
expressed  on  this  subject.  Should  we  continue 
to  adhere  to  our  foraier  opinion  your  Lordship 
is  pleased  to  request  that  we  would  state  the 
grounds  of  that  opinion  at  length,  for  the  in- 

(a)  Colonial  Office  Papers,  Upper  Canada^ 
10,  41 1.  See  life  of  Lord  Campbell,  2,  1 19  (ed. 
1881,.by  Hon.  Mrs.  Hardcastle). 

(6)  The  objections  of  the  (}hief  Justice  axe 
stated  in  a  letter,  August  6, 1887,  addressed  to 
the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 
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formation  of  the  Jndgei  and  Law  Ofioezs  of  the 
Crown  in  Upper  Canada. 

**  In  obedience  to  jonr  Lordahip's  oommands, 
we  hare  the  honour  to  report  that,  after  a  moat 
attentive  and  respectful  oonrideiation  of  the 
objections  of  the  le^  fonotionariee  in  Canada, 
and  an  anzions  reference  to  all  the  anthoritiei 
to  be  found  in  the  English  law  books,  we  see  no 
reason  to  retract  or  qualify  the  opinions  we  haye 
before  expressed  on  this  subject.  We  continue 
to  think  that  an  alien,  a  native  of  a  State  at 
peace  with  our  Queen,  and  not  in  the  service  of 
a  State  at  war  with  our  Queen,  who  levies  war 
within  her  dominions,  is  liable  to  be  tried  for 
high  treason,  although  he  entered  her  dominions 
in  a  hostile  manner.  Treason  certainly  coaaista 
in  the  breach  of  allegiance,  and  where  no  alle- 
giance is  due  there  can  be  no  treason.  For  this 
reason  an  alien  enemy  cannot  be  tried  for  trea- 
son, for  while  in  arms  within  the  British  terri- 
tory he  owes  allegiance  only  to  his  own  Sove- 
reign ;  and  while  observing  the  laws  of  war  he 
is  fully  justified  in  any  act  of  hostility  which  he 
may  commit.  But  we  conceive  that  an  alien 
amy  does  owe  alliance  to  the  Queen  within 
her  dominions,  and  both  according  to  the  tech- 
nical form  of  an  indictment  for  treason  tnd  on 
principle  the  question  is,  whether  allegiance  is 
due  from  him,  whether  he  owes  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  territory  which  he  has  entered  ?  The 
obligation  of  allegiance  does  not  arise  from  the 
protection  which  de  facto  he  has  enjoyed,  but 
from  the  protection  to  which  he  is  entitled  and 
which  he  might  have  enjoyed  if  he  had  thought 
fit. 

**  An  alien  enemy  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
British  territory  as  the  territory  of  his  own 
.  Sovereign ;  the  laws  of  his  country  are  supposed 
to  prevail  there  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  and 
he  owes  exclusive  and  undivided  allegiance  to 
his  own  Sovereign.  If  he  is  captured  he  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war;  he  can  in  no 
shape  be  tried  as  an  o£fender  for  any  act  of 
hostility  in  which  he  may  have  participated. 

**  An  alien  amy  is  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
country  where  he  is,  and  he  cannot  be  permitted, 
without  authority  fjrom  his  own  or  any  foreign 
Government,  to  absolve  himself  from  Uiis  obli- 
gation by  saying  that  he  entered  the  country  as 
an  enemy. 

"He  cannot  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  or  to  be  ransomed  or  exchanged. 

« If  he  may  not  be  tried  for  treason  he  is 
guilty  of  no  offence  whatever ;  he  is  entitled  to 
demand  his  immediate  discharge,  and,  eigoying 
entire  immunity,  he  may  again  repeat  his  hostile 
acts  without  any  apprehension  of  punishment 
at  any  time  before  he  has  once  submitted  him- 
self peaceably  to  the  law  of  the  country  and 
voluntarily  sought  its  protection. 

"For  hostilely  invading  a  country  to  assist 
rebels  and  bring  about  a  revolution  he  could 
not  be  tried  for  piracy ;  and  if  he  were  to  kill 
an  English  soldier  in  action,  we  apprehend  that 
^e  coi2d  not  be  tried  for  murder  if  he  is  not 
liable  to  be  tried  for  treason. 

'*  In  the  old  law  books  there  is  much  said 
about  martial  law;  but  in  such  a  case  as  the 
present  this  would  afibrd  no  remedy.  Martial 
law  is  merely  a  cessation  from  necessity  of  all 


mnnieipal  law,  and  what  necessity  requires  it 
justilles.  An  alien  amy  hostilely  invading  the 
Bnglish  territory  while  in  arms  mi^  law&By 
be  pot  to  death,  and  when  taken  prisoner,  if  hu 
unmediate  execution  were  necessary  to  the  sup- 
pression of  insurrection,  he  might  be  executed 
immediately,  without  any  reference  to  municipal 
law.  But  tiie  insunectioQ  being  quelled  and 
tranquillity  restored,  and  the  ordinary  tribunals 
proceeding  regularly  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  an  aUen  amy  who  had  been  taken  m 
arms  could  not  be  lawfully  put  to  death,  either 
with  or  without  the  form  of  being  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  all  who  should  take  part  in 
such  execution  would  be  ^ilty  of  murder. 

«  We  think  that  the  alien  amy  is  liable  to  be 
tried  for  treason  in  the  same  manner  aa  if  be 
were  a  native-bom  subject.  Although  he  nu^t 
have  been  put  to  death  in  a  summary  manns 
JIayrante  &Uot  he  cannot  complain  that  such  a 
rijght  is  waived,  and  that  he  is  reMxred  to  take 
his  trial  as  if  he  had  been  bom  within  the  aUe- 
giaooe  of  the  British  Crown. 

"  The  case  we  have  been  considering  is  dearix 
distinguishable  from  that  of  a  foreigner  assisting 
in  a  civil  war.  Where  an  insurrection  against 
a  Grovemment  has  become  so  formidable  as  to 
assume  the  aspect  of  an  equally  balanced  civil 
war,  the  laws  of  war  are  to  be  observed  between 
the  Government  and  the  insnxgents ;  and  native- 
bom  subjects  taken  prisoners  could  not  be  tried 
as  traitors.  Bven  were  the  alien  aaty  m  th^ 
ranks  of  the  insurgents,  he  would  be  dealt  with 
as  a  native-bom  subject. 

"  But  let  us  put  the  case  of  Her  Majesty  being 
at  Brighton,  and  a  Frenehman  landing  from  the 
opposite  coast,  instantly  firing  or  preparing  to 
file  a  pistol  at  her.  Were  he  tried  for  txeaaon  in 
compassing  the  Queen's  death,  conira  li§twmtif 
tua  debihan,{a)  would  it  be  any  defenee  to  him 
that  he  had  loaded  the  pistol  at  Calais,  that  be 
had  cocked  it  a  league  from  the  shore,  and  that 
he  came  to  England  for  the  express  parpooe  of 
putting  the  Queen  to  death  ? 

*'  The  conviction  of  an  alien  amy  for  treason 
under  such  circumstances  would,  we  ooneeiTe, 
be  in  no  respect  contrary  to  the  law  of  nationa, 
and  could  afford  no  ground  of  complaint  to  his 
own  Government  Any  State  might  pass  a  lav 
enacting  that  if  a  foreigner,  the  natiTe  of  a 
friendly  country,  should  widiin  its  territogies 
attempt  the  life  of  the  Sovereign,  or  levy  war 
against  him  within  his  dominions,  the  tonagaa 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  ca|tttal  offence, 
although  he  came  with  the  express  porpoae  of 
committing  it.  Therefore,  if  the  Canadian  Courts 
should  hold  the  associates  of  Theller,  who  are 
American  citisens,  guilty  of  treason,  the  GoTcm- 
ment  of  the  United  States  could  not  oomplnin  or 
interfere. 

"  The  reasons  for  holding  that  an  alien  cmiy  15 
liable  to  be  tried  for  treason,  though  enterinf 
the  British  territory  with  a  hostile  intent,  appesff 
to  us  BO  strong  that  they  must  prevail  unlaai 
there  be  some  decisive  authorities  in  the  boofca  to 

(a)  See  Cranhume'a  case,  18  St.  Tr.  3SS. 
Rex.  V.  TttcAer,  1  Ld.  Raym.  1 ;  S.C.  Skinner, 
860,426,443;  Carth.  317;  HoH,  678;  3  I^ev. 
996;  4  Mod.  162;  12  Mod.  51;  Salk.  680. 
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llMeoiitraiy.  Bat  the  antkoritiet,  wken  properly 
eonaidered,  appear  to  as  atroDg^y  to  support  the : 
▼iew  we  have  taken. 

*'  In  Brooke's  <  Abridgment,'  a  work  of  great 
authority,  is  the  following  passa^  :  — <  Nota  q  si 
alien  nee  de  pays  q  est  in  amitie  et  peace  ore 
oest  realme,  Teigoe  en  le  teahne  ore  traytors 
Aaglois,  et  lore  guene,  c'est  treason  in  touts, 
oontr  si  le  pays  Talien  fuit  in  guerre  ts  Angle- 
teire,  car  donqs  Falien  poet  este  occide  p  mar- 
shal! ley '  (P.  4,  Marie).— See  tiUe  *  lYeason,'  82. 
**  In  the  case  of  Perkin  Warbedc,  referred  to 
l>y  Lord  Coke  in  CahinU  case  (7  Bep.  6),  it 
is  said  that  he  (Warbeek),  befaig  an  alien,  could 
not  be  tried  by  the  common  law,  but  before  the 
constable  and  maxshall  who  had  special  com- 
mission to  hear  and  determine  the  same  aeeord- 
ing  to  martial  Uw.  The  judgment,  however, 
was  that  he  (Warbeek)  should  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  which  is  tfaehidgnient  in  trsa- 
son ;  and  Lord  Baoon,(a)  in  his  *  Life  of  Henry 
Vnl,'  expressly  says  that  Warbeek  was  executed 
for  the  treatoM  committed  by  him  in  this  realm, 
so  that  the  distinction  seems  to  have  been  iu 
the  mode  of  trial,  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
o£fence. 

**  But  the  decisive  authority  in  point  is  that  of 
Shirley,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  attainted  of  treason  in  1557.  The  narrative 
of  the  facts  is  to  be  found  in  8  Holinshed, 
p.  1188,  Stow,  p.  630,  and  Godwin's  Annals, 
p.  325.  It  appears  from  these  writers  that  one 
of  the  sons  of  Lord  Stafford  collected  in  France 
a  body  of  men,  consisting  partly  of  English 
fugitives  and  partly  of  foreigners,  and  with 
thu  force  invaded  England,  assuming  the  title 
of  Protector,  and  succeeded  in  taking  Scarbo- 
rough Castle.  This  rebellion  was  soon  put 
down,  and  several  of  the  party  (including 
Shirley)  were  taken;  Shirley  was  thereupon 
indicted  for  high  treason,  and  was  tried  and 
convicted,  and  had  judgment  for  treason.  A 
question  arose  as  to  the  mode  of  trial  in  this 
case,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Beports  of 
Chief  Justice  Dyer,  144,  A.,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  report  is  this  passage  :  '  And  note  in 
the  case  above  the  indictment  was  against  the 
duty  of  his  allegiance,  when  he  was  not  a  subject 
of  this  realm ;  but  this  is  of  no  signification  ;  in 
this  time  of  peace  between  England  and  France, 
to  levy  war  with  other  English  rebels  was  suffi- 
cient treason,  and  if  it  were  in  time  of  war  he 
should  not  be  arraigned,  but  ransomed.' (6) 

**  This  doctrine  was  recognised  by  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in 
1649  (see  6  State  Trials,  1182),  but,  consider- 
ing the  state  of  things  when  that  trial  took  place, 
we  should  not  feel  justified  in  placing  much 
reliance  on  what  was  then  done. 

'*  We  are  aware  that  Hawkins  in  his  '  Pleas 
of  the  Crown '  has  a  passage,  in  his  chapter  on 


(a)  Works  by  Spedding,  6,  208  (ed.  Loud. 
1858). 

(6)  See  also  Hobbes,  Dialogue  of  the  Com- 
mon Laws  (En^h  Works  by  Molesworth, 
1840),  6,  73;  1  Hale  P.C.  59  ;  Reg,  v.  McCaf- 
fertg,  10  Cox  CC.  608;  Bishop's  Criminal 
Law,  s.  1285  (6th  ed.  2,  677). 


higli  treason,(a)  which  is  opposed  to  the  view  we 
take  of  this  subject.  He  sayv  in  section  6  of  that 
chapter; 

'**  But  it  seemeth  that  aliens  who  in  a  hostile 
manner  invade  the  kingdom,  whether  their 
King  were  at  war  or  peace  with  ours,  and  whe- 
ther they  come  by  themselves  or  in  company 
with  English  traitors,  cannot  be  punished  as 
traitors,  but  shall  be  dealt  with  by  martial  law.*' 

'*And  a  similar  doctrine  is  laid  down  in 
5  Bacon's  <  Abridgment,'  p.  1 12.  The  authority 
of  Hawkins  is  certainly  very  high,  but  it  must 
be  observed  he  speaks  with  evident  distrust  of 
what  he  is  stating,  and  he  refers  to  no  authorities, 
except  those  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
and  a  passage  in  the  8rd  Institute,  (6)  which  clearly 
does  not  warrant  him  in  the  doctrine  he  lays  down. 

**  We,  for  these  reasons,  cannot  but  adhere  to 
the  opinion  we  have  already  expressed.  We 
feel,  however,  that  the  scruples  of  the  legal 
authorities  of  Upper  Canada  are  entitled  to 
great  respect,  and  would  therefore  suggest  that 
any  cases  of  foreigners  coming  within  the  local 
statute  of  that  province  should  be  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  as  thereby  directed,  rather  than 
as  for  treason  at  common  law.  That  statute 
authorises  the  Court  to  award  the  punishment 
of  death,  or  any  milder  punishment,  and  there- 
fore secures  all  which  could  be  done  on  a  con- 
viction of  treason. 

"J.  DODSON. 

"J.  Campbell. 
«  To  the  Bight  Hon.  "  »•  M.  Eolfe. 

Lord     Glenclg, 
&c.        &c." 

The  following  is  the  joint  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  Solicitor  Greneral  (Sir 
John  Campbell  and  Sir  B.  M.  Bolfe)  on  the 
establishment  of  a  Court  in  Lower  Canada  for 
the  trial  of  offences  committed  during  an  insur- 
rection in  which  martial  law  had  been  pro- 
claimed : — 

Mt  Lord,  Temple,  January  22, 1889. 

We  have  the  honour  to  receive  your 
Lordship's  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  transmitting 
to  us  the  copv  of  a  confidential  despatch  from 
Sir  John  Colborne  respecting  the  measures 
which  he  had  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  during 
the  late  insurrection,  the  proceedings  of  that 
court,  and  his  intention  to  allow  the  execution 
of  two  of  the  persons  who  had  been  sentenced 
to  death ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  ordinance 
of  the  Gfovemor  and  Special  Council  of  Lower 
Canada,  2  Vict,  c  3,  desiring  us  to  take  Sir 
John  Colbome's  despatch  into  consideration, 
and  to  report  to  your  Lordship  our  opinion 
whether  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Solicitor 
General  of  the  incompetency  of  the  court  esta- 
blished under  the  ordinance  in  question  to  try 
prisoners  under  the  charge  of  treason  rests  on 
any  valid  foundation. 

Unfortunately  we  are  not  informed  of  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  the  Solicitor  Greneral 
of  Lower  C!anada  to  come  to  this  opinion ;  but 

(a)  1  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  17.  s.  6. 
(6)  8  Inst.  11. 
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we  have  ^ven  the  subject  the  noet  delibei»te 
oonsidentioD,  and  we  ha^e  to  report  to  jour 
Lordship  that  in  oar  opinion  the  court  established 
under  the  ordinance  in  question  is  competent  to 
ti7  prisoners  under  the  chai)ge  of  treason. 

We  adhere  to  the  opinion  whieh  we  have 
repeatedly  expressed,  thai  the  Special  Council 
esublished  in  Lower  Canada  by  I  Yiot  c.  V,  is 
not  restrained  from  passing  ordinances  which 
maj  alter  the  criminal  law  in  Canada,  and  make 
it  afferent  from  the  criminal  law  of  England,  as 
it  existed  at  the  passing  of  the  Canada  Act, 
14  Geo.  3.  We  conceiTC  that  the  power  of  the 
Special  Council  to  l^pslate  respecting  criminal 
law  and  the  administration  of  it  in  Lower 
Canada  is  supreme,  as  was  the  power  of  the 
former  Legislalure  of  Lower  Canada  bcfoce  it 
was  superseded.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  distinction  in  point  of  law  between 
an  ordinance  altering  the  mode  of  trials  of  com- 
mon assaults,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate  instead  of 
bein^  referred  to  a  Jury,  and  an  ordinance 
altermg  the  mode  of  trial  in  treason,  and  enacts 
ing  that  instead  of  a  jury  they  shall  be  tried  by 
a  court-martial    In  1  Vict.  c.  9,  there  is  no 


exception  with  regard  to  treaaon,  and  the  mode 
of  trying  it  maybe  altered  as  mnch  as  any  other 
offence.  It  haa  been  said  bj  Lord  Denman 
that  any  ordinance  of  the  Special  Council  con- 
trary to  the  first  **  principles  "  of  equity  and 
justice  ia  Toid ;  but  this  doctrine  does  not  pro- 
ceed upon  any  express  restriction  upon  its 
powers,  but  must  be  equally  applied  to  the  acts 
of  any  supreme  legislature.  That  the  mode  of 
trial  preaeribed  by  the  ordinance  2  Vict.  c.  8,  is 
such  as  cannot  lawfully  be  prescribed  by  a 
BupreflM  le^latnre,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  contend  m  a  Br^ish  court  of  justice  aita  the 
late  Irish  Coercion  Aet,(a)and  varioua  otho' Acts 
to  be  fi>and  in  the  Statute  Book  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  necessity  will  joatiiy  what  u 
calM  martial  law  by  proclamation  (which  ii  a 
cessation  of  all  law),  while  the  necessity  endures, 
no  objection  can  reaaonably  be  made,  while  the 
same  necessity  exists,  to  a  modification  and  miti- 
gation of  crinunal  law  by  legislatiTe  enactment 

J.    CAMPBm- 

To  Lord  Glenelg,  R.  M.  Bolvb. 

&c.        &c. 


(a)  8  &  4  Will  4.  c.  4. 
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ABnraEB,  C.B.— See  Rnx  v.  Pinney, 
The  Canadian  PrUoners*  Caae, 
In  the  maUer  of  the  Serjeantg- 
ai-Law     -  -        11,963,1204 

— ^  counsel  in  Bex  v.  Pinney  -  -       17 

— ^  q)eech  for  Charles  Pinney  -  -     272 

—  judgment  in  Canadian  Prieonert* 

Case     ....  1033 

ABAXa   (EDWARD  BLADEK)- 

Witness  in  Meg.  v.  Howell       .    UOQ 

ADOLPHUS  (JOHNLEYCESTEB) 

— Coonsel  in  Hex  y.  Furaey    -    543, 

648n 

ALDERSON,  B -See  Reg,  v.  Vincent  1037 

as  to  indictment  for  refusal  to  serve 

as  special  constable      -  -  1061 
as  to  calling  witness  not  on  indict- 
ment for  misdemeanor  -            .  1064 

—  snmming  up  in  Reg.  y.  Vincent      -  1081 

—  sentence  on  Vincent  and  others      -  1084 

—  as  to  evidence  on  charge  of  nnlawfol 

assembly   -    1104,1106,1107,1109 
— *—  charge  to  Grand  Jury  at  Monmouth 

Summer  Assizes,  1839-  -1349 

—  on  the  difPerence  between  riot  and 

unlawful  assembly        -  -  1350 

ALLEN  r TgnM  A  a^»- Witness  in  Di- 

COS  y.  Lord  Brougham  -     573 

ALVES  rWTTXT Am—See  Canadian 
Prisoners*  Case 


AUSTIN  (GHAELES)— Counsel  In 
.     the  matter  of  the  Serjeants-at- 

Law      ^  -  .  129S 


AHDEBSON  (lEA)— See  Canadian 
Prisoners*  Case 

ABHENIANS— Status  of,  in  India     - 

Holding  lands  in  Mofussil  - 

ABTHUB  (SIR  aEOBGE)  —  Lieu- 
tenant -  Governor  of  Upper 
Canada-  .  .  . 

ASTON  (THOMAS)— Trial  of,  for  fe- 
lonious demolition  of  houses, 
see  Reg.  v.  Howell 


966 

966 
696n 
71211 


1021 

1087 
1125 

sentence     -  -  -  -  1147 

ATCEEBLEY  (DAVID  FBAN- 
CIS),  S.L.— See  In  the  matter 
qf  the  Setjeants-at'Law  and 
Reg.  v.  O'Connor  -  1294, 1300 

ATEINS    (CHABLES)  Witness    in 

Reg.  Y.Howell  -    1110 

ATK7NS,  CJB.— His  argument  in  Rex 

y.  T^'Z/tomt  never  delivered     -     825 


BALaUY  (JOHN)— Counsel  in  Reg. 
Y.Howell 

—  mReg.  v.  Collins 

— in  Reg.  v.  Lovett 

reply  in  Reg.  v.  Lovett 

BALLOPPETT  (CLAin)INE)-Ap- 

pellant  in  Mayor  of  Lyons  v. 
JEast  India  Company  - 

BALLOPPETT  (PIERRE)- Appel- 
lant in  Mayor  of  Lyons  v.  East 
India  Company 

BARING  (RT.  HON.  PRANCIS)- 

Chancellor  of    the    Exchequer 
-    alluded  to         -  .  . 

BATCHELDOR  (WILLIAH)-See 

Canadian  Prisoners'  Case 


1148 
1151 
1180 
1186 


647 

647 

1302 
963 
1111 
269 
966 


BATES    (CHARLES)  —  Witness  in 
Reg.  v.  Howell  - 

BECHWITH  (MAJOR)— Witness  in 
Rex  y.  Pinney  -  -  . 

BEDPORD    (PAUL)— See   Canadian 
Prisoners*  Case 

BELKNAP,    C.J.  —  His  answers   re- 

specting  privilege  -  .  773 
impeachment  of      -            .           -     755 

BENNETT    (WILLIAM)-Witne88 

in  Reg.  v.  Collins         .  .    I155 

BERBICE— Government  of,  in  1810    -  609n 

capitulation  of,  in  1803       -  -     513 

old  laws  in  -  -  -  .  614ll 

BICKSRSTETH   (HENRY)  — See 
Lord  Lanodale. 

BIRMINaHAM— Riots.     See2?e^.  v. 

Howell,  Reg,  v.  Collins,  Reg.  v. 

Lovett  -  1Q87, 1149, 1177 
-^  Political  Union  ...  1156 
magistrates,  conduct  of       -  -   1351 

BLACKSTONE,  J.— Cited  as  to  law  in 

.     colonies  ...     fQj^ 

as  to  issue  of  habeas  corpus  in  va- 
cation  ....  iQQg 

BLAND  (GENERAL)— Governor  of 

Gibraltar  in  1749  -  -     594 

BOLLAND,  B.— See  Rex  v.  Fursey     .  548xi 
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^'^^^Fc^^-''^  "^  1157 

India  Company,  CamoyB  Peer- 
age Case,  In  ike  matter  of  the 
Serjeantt-at'LoMf,    P*^^^Z'  ^oak 
Xai«m     .     591,647,1291.1296, 

on  ipecial  commiMion  for  Brwtol, 

1838     *  "  "  I 

one  of  the  Lord*  Coinmi«rioner8  of 

the  Great  Seal  in  1885  - 

-^— .  aomming  up  in  Rex  t.  Dixon 

BOUBHE  CHENEY)  -  Witnes.  in 
Reg.  ▼.  Howell  -  -  " 


Dicas  ▼.  Lord  Brougham 


-     574 


591 
1281 


BEUHBL  (ISAIOAED)-Witneaa 
in  Rex  v.  Pinneg 

BUCHASAK   cGILBiaiT)-Api>el- 

^^^^lant  in  Jephson  v.  Utera 
BTJLGIH   CHBNEY)  -  Witnesa    in 
Bex  ▼.  Pixney  -  -  " 

BULWEE  (EEV-  Ji^S)  -  Wit- 

nesa  in  Rex  v.  Piimcy  - 
BUEGE  (WILLIAM),  KC-Connwd 

in  Cameron  t.  Ayte     - 


BOYD  (SIE  EOBEED-Govemor  of 

Gibraltar  in  1791 

BOYLE  (ET.  HON.DAVU))  (LOED 
JUSTICE   CLBEK)rS«? 

Glasgow      Cotton      Spinners 


1097 
593 


461 
591 
193 
449 
612 


Case     - 


-  1285 


. judgment  in  Glasgow  CoUon 

ner^  Case 


-  1289 

BEACTOH-Citedas  tojuatieesof  the 

^  Court  of  King's  Bench  -  -  1320 

BEBEETOK    (UEUT-^JOLOITBL) 

^See  i?ejr  ▼.  Ptniiey    -  -        11 

. court-martial  held  on         -  -     30n 

sentence     -  -  -  "  ^^^ 

BEICE    (WILLIAM  BUPEE)- 

Witness  in  Rex  ▼.  Ptnneg       -     410 

BEISTOL— Riot*  »t-    See^*^'^*  ^/ 
^*^**^  2Wa/,  C.J.,  to   Grand  J«ry 
on    Special    Commtssion,    Bex 
v.Pinneg         -  "  '^}lZ^ 

. Chartist  meeting  at  -  lOOOH 

BEOOKE   (JOHN)-Witness  in  Rex 

Y.Fursey  -  "  '     ZT^ 

recalled       -  -  '  "     *^» 

BEOUaHAM,  L.C.-See  Cameron  y. 
*^"    Kyte,  'Mayor  of  Lyons  v.  Bast 

India  Company  -        OOV,  04/ 

action  agwnst,  by  Dicas    -  -     569 

relations  with  Lord  Lyndhurst        -  588n 

iudgment  in  Mayor  of   Lyons  v. 

Bast  India  Company  -  -     7U4 

present  at  argument  in  Stockdah  ▼. 

^     Hansard\2ud.  action)  -  -  76411 

interposes  as  amicus  curia  -        ^^\^ 

gp^ech  as  to  Vincent  -  108611 

remwks  as  to  bail  in  Reg.y.  ^""^'^^^ 

gpeechastoCoUinsandLovett      -  1183 

. as  to  Stephens  -  -  U^o 

^eelnthe  matter  of  the  Serjeants- 

at-Law  -  -  "    ^^ 

U)WH    (JAMES)-See    Canadian 
Prisoner^  Case 


BUEGE8   (BAinEL)- Witness  in 

RexY.Pinney-  -  -     3^1 

BTJEKE— Counsel  in  Taaffe  v.  Downes  1320 
BUSH  (JAME8)-Witnese  in  Rex  x. 

Pinney  -  "  "     *•** 

mission,  1832    -  -  - 

sentences  on  prisoners 

BYEHE  (JAMES)-Witness  iniJe* 

V.  Pinney         -  '  ' 

the 


1262 
1271 

'"-    468 


^™>'^p;S?J5^i»  -""   %305. 


CALCUTTA— A  ceded  colony 
CALLENDEE    (EICHAEB 


-    706 


BOU- 
Rex  V. 


CHEE)— Witness  in 
Pinney-  -  " 

CAMEEOH  (DOHALD  OTAELES) 

■^^   —See  Cameron  v.  Kyte 
CAMPBELL  (JAMES)-Counsel  in 

Jephson  v.  Rtera 
CAMPBELL,  L-C-Counsel  in  Rex  y. 
Pinney  -  "  " 

counsel  in  Rex  v.  Fursey]  - 

in  nicas  v.  Lord  Brougham  - 

arguments  for  defendant     -        578,  588 

counsel  in  Mayor  of  Lyons  t.  Etut 

India  Company,  argument  for 
Crown  -  -  "  * 

. in  Stochdale  ▼.  Hansard 


447 

607 

596 

18 
543 
590 


speech  for  defence  in  Ist  action      - 

.  argument   on  demurrer  in  second 

action  -  -  "  " 
member  of  Select    Committee  in 

Stochdale  V.  Hansard  -  - 
counsel    in    Canadian    Prtsomers' 

Case    in    Court    of    Queen's 

Bench  -  -  "  * 
argument  against  quashing  return  - 

-  showing  cause  against  attaeh- 

ment     -  -  -  - 


693 
734, 

:741 

727 


748 
842 

965 

991 

1022 


187«i 
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CAMPBELL,  L.C.— conlmtMrf. 

reply  -  -  -  1025n 

•^—  coimsel    in    Canadian   Prisoners* 

Case  in  Conrt  of  Exchequer     -  1032 
in  Reg.  Y,  Howell      -  -    1148 

—  opening  speech  for  the  Crown         -  1090 

reply  -  -  -  -    1126 

connBel  in  JReg.  r.  Collins,  opening 

speech  for  the  Crown    -  -   1161 

reply  ....  1174 

counsel  in  Beg.  v.  Lovett   -  -  1177 

opening  speech  for  the  Crown         -   1179 

—  counsel  in  JReg.  v.  Stephem  -  1189 

opening  speech  for  the  Crown        -    1191 

reply  ...  -  1230 

^—  counsel  in  the  Case  of  the  Serjeants- 

ai'Law  ....  1295 

in  Be  CuUy    -     -     -  1316 

speech  as  to  rei^ng  Riot  Act        -   1317 

— —  opinion  as  to  disposal  of  Canadian 

prisoners  ...  1347 

--^  -^—  as  to  proclamation  of  martial 

law  in  Canada  .  -.  . 

•— —  —  as  to  high  treason  by  aliens 


1353 
•1357, 

1358 

as  to  establishment  of  colonial 

criminal  court  -  -  .  1362 

CANADA'-rebellionin.  See  Canadian 
Prisoners'  Case,  Beg.  v.  Car- 
dinal    -     963, 1293, 1347, 1353- 

1364 

CARDINAL  (JOSEPH  NAB- 
CISS£>'-Trial  of,  for  high 
treason-  ... 


1293 
178 
562 


CABPENTEB  (LAND— Witness  in 
Bex  V.  Pinney  -  .  - 

CAEPENTER  (WILLIAM) -Wit- 
ness in  Bex  t.  Furseg  - 

CARBINOTON  (FBEDEBICE 
AUGUSTUS)  —  Counsel  in 
Stockdale  v.  Hansard      -     739,  951 

CASTELL  (ANTONIO)-See  Jej^ 
son  V.  Biera     -  -  . 


CHATHAM   (LORD)-Cited 
Wilkes's  case  - 


as   to 


592 
846 


CLARH  (JOHN)— Witness  in  Beg,  t. 

Colline-  -  -  1165n 
mBeg.y.LoveH        -            -   1179 

CLARKSON  (WILLIAM)-Counsel 

in  Bex  v.  Fursey         -  -     543 

CLAXTON     (CHRISTOPHER)  - 

Witness  in  Bex  v.  Pinney         -     463 

CLEASBY,  B. — Counsel  in  Jephson  y. 

Biera    ....     699 

CLEBK   (SIB   aEOBaE)-Member 

of  Select  Committee  in  Stock- 
dale  y,  Hansard  -  -    842 

COCHRANE  (LOBD)— Efcape  from 


prison,  1815 


-  941ii 


COCHBUBN  (LOBD)— See  Glasgow 

Cotton  Spinners'  Case  .  1285 

CODBINOTON  (CAPTAIN  WIL- 
LIAM)—Witness  in  Bex  v. 
Pinney-  -  -  .     255 

CORE,  C.  J. — Cited  as  to  issue  of  habeas 

corpus  in  vacation        -  -  1009 

OOLBOBNE    (CHARIiES)-Witiies8 

in  Beg.  v.  Collins         -  -    II55 

in  Beg.  Y.  Lovett        -  -    II79 

COLBOBNE  (SIB  JOHN,  AFTEB- 
WABBS  LOBD  COL- 
BOBNE)—GoTemor  of  Lower 
Canada  -  .  . 


984 
543 


COLDBATH  FIELDS— Riot  in.  See 
Bex  V.  Fursey  -  -  - 

COLEBIDGE,  J.  — See  Stockdale  v. 
Hansard,  Canadian  Prisoners* 
Case,  Case  of  ike  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  Camoys  Peerage 
Case       -      723,963,1239,1291 

counsel  in  Bex  v.  Pinney  -  -       18 

—>  judgment  on  demurrer  in  Stockdcde 

V.  Hansard  (2nd  action)  .     925 

■  —  on  motioo  for  payment  by 
sheriff  in  Stockdale  v.  Hansard 
(3rd  action)      ...     95^ 

■        —~  on  motion  to  verify  return  in 

Canadian  Prisoners'  Case      -    1021 

— ^  —  on  motion  for  attachment  in 

Canadian  Prisoners*  Case       .  1030 

in    Ctue  of  the   Sheriff  of 

Middlesex        ...  1257 

COLLINS  (JOHN)— Trial  of,  for  sedi- 
tious Hbel         ...  1149 
—  sentence     -  -  .  -  1188 

COLTMAN;  J.— See  Beg.  v.  Feargus 

O'Connor,  Pisani  v.  Lawson   .  1299, 

1314 
1295 


COTTENHAM,  LC— See  the  Case  of 
the  Setjeants-at-Law   - 

COMPTON   (JAMES)  —  Witness  in 

Bex  T.  Fursey  -  -  -     553 

COMTN,  CJB.— ated  as  to   issue  of 
habeas  corpus  in  yacation 

COOKE  (IS AAC)— Witness  in  Bex  y. 
Pinney  .... 

COOKE  (CAPTAHir  TOHV)  -  ^t. 

nws  in  Rex  t.  Pinney  - 

COSBSTT  (JOSEPH)  — WitneM  in 
Reg.  T.  Lovett  -  .  . 

-WitncH  in  R4x 


COSSENS  (JOHH)- 

▼.  Pmnof  .  .  - 

OOVBTNEY  (TAKES  KICHAEL 
AVSTIK)— Witnan  in  Rex  r. 
Fureeif-  .  .  - 


1009 
169 
414 

1186 
71 

56S 
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L.C.  —  Counsel  in 
Mayor  of  Lyons  y.  East  India 
Company,  Canadian  Prisoners* 
Case,  in  the  matter  of  the  Ser- 
jeants-at-Law  -  693,  966. 1028, 
103il296 

«— —  argument  in  Mayor  of  Lyons  t. 

East  India  Company  -  -     696 

^— —  opinion  as  to  disposal  of  the  Cana- 
dian prisoners  •  .  -  1347 

_.  .^^  respecting   proclamation  of 

martial  law  in  Canada  -  -  1353 

—  opinions  respecting  high  treason  by 

aliens    -  -  -    1367,1358 

—  opinion  respecting  establishment  of 

colonial  court  of  criminal  law  -  1362 

CRAWFOED    ( WILLIAM)  -  Ap- 

pointed  inspector  of  home  dis« 

trict  prisons      -  -  -     725 

CBOFT  (8IE  AECHEE)-See  Stock- 

dale  y.  Hansard  -  -  732n 

CBOMPTON,  J.  — Counsel  in  Stock- 
dale  y.  Hansard  ( 1  st  action)     -     734 

CBOMWELL  (OLIVEK)— Adminis- 
tration of  justice  under  -     793 

CBOWBEB,  J. — Counsel  in  Dobree  t. 

Napier,  argument  for  defendant    635 

CULLY  (EOBEET)— Police  constable, 

inquest  on         -  -  -  1315 

CUHKINaHAM   (JAMES) -Wit- 

ness  in  Rex  v.  Pinney  -  -     469 

CUEWOOD  (JOHN)  —  Counsel  as- 
signed in  Stockdale  y.  Hansard 
(1st  action) 

-.«.  counsel  assigned  in  Stockdale  y. 
•    Hansard  (2nd  action)  - 

——'  argument  for  plaintiif 

reply  .  -  .  - 


-  734n 

736n 
741 
845 


DALETMFLE      (MAJOE-GENE- 

EAL     SAMUEL)  —  Acting 
Groyemor  of  Berbice,  1810        -     609 

BAIKIEL  (HENET)— Witness  in  Bex 

Y,  Pinney  -  -  -     420 

DANIEL    (WILLIAM    THOMAS 

SHAW)— Counsel  in  Reg.  y. 
Howell-  -  -  -  1148 
defence  of  Wilkes  -           -            -   1088 

DEALTEY  (PEEEGEINE)— Mas- 

ter  of  the  Crown  office  -       540,  976, 

991n 

DELANY    (JOHN)  — Trial    of,  for 

'^    Whiteboy  offences        -  -   1261 

•i— -sentence      -  -  -  -   1271 

DELANY  (THOMAS)-Trial  of,  for 

-  Whiteboy  offences        -  -   1261 


DENMAN,  C.J.— See  Rex  y.  Pinmey, 
Stockdale  y.  Hansard,  Cana- 
dian Prisoners'  Case,  Case  of 
the  Skeriffof  Middlesex,  Case 
of  the  SerjeaaUs-at-Law,  Re 
CvUy  '  -  11,723,963,1239, 

1295, 1317 

—  counsel  in  Rex  y.  Pinney   -  -       17 
I    ■   opening  speech  for  the  Crown        -       26 

reply  .  .  -  -     475 

—  smnminff  ^up  in  Stockdale  y.  Han- 

sard Ottt^on)  -  -     732 
—^  judgment  on  motion  for  new  trial  -     735 
order  as  to  suing  in  formd  pau- 
peris,   StockcUUe   y.    Hansard 
(2nd  action)     ...  736& 
-^-  Judgment  on  demurrer        -  -     849 
— ^  —  on    motion    for  payment    by 
"  sheriff,   Stockdale  y.  Hansard 

-  (8id  action)  .  -  -  951 
— .—  -.— •  on  motion  for  attachment  -  959 
— ^  —  in  Canadian  Prisoners*  Case 

on  issue  of  habeas  corpus  in 

-  yacation  ...     974 

»..  on  sufficiency  of  return  -  1008 

— ^  —  on  motion  for  yerification  of 

return  and  rule  nisi  for  attach- 
ment    ....   10X9 

_^  —,..  on  cause  shown  against  at- 
tachment .  .  -  1025 

in  the  Case  of  the  Sheriff  of 

Middlesex  -  1250 

DEVIZES— Chartist  riot  at  1063n 

DICAS  (JOHN)— Action  against  Lord 

Brougham         ...     569 

DICKENSON  (JOHN)-Trial  of,  for 
conspiracy  and  unlawful  as- 
sembly-  ...   1037 

— .-  sentence     ....  1086 

DINIDOE    (SAMUEL)— Witness  in 

Rex  y.  Pinney  ...     2^3 

DOBEEE— See  Dobree  y.  Napier         -     621 

D0D60N  (SIE  JOHN)-Queen*sad. 
.    yocate,  opinions  on  high  treason 
by  aliens  -  -    1357,1358 

DOWDESWELL  (JOHN  EDWAED) 

— ^Master  in  Chancery  -  -  575lL 

D0WNE8,  C. J.— See  Taaffe  y.  Downss    1317 

D'UEBAN  (SIE   BENJAMIN) - 

Ck>yemor  of  British  Guiana 


DTJEHAM  (LOED)— Ordinance  of,  as 
to  Canadian  rebels 

DUTCH  WEST  INDIA  COMPANT 

— See  Cameron  y.  Kyte 


6161I 
984 
614 


EADES  (WILLIAM)  —  Witness    in 

Reg,  Y.Howell  -  -   1125 

EAST  (SIE  H7DE)— See  Mayor  of 

"  Lyons  y.  East  India  Compawy      S47 

EAST  aEEENWICH— Lands  held  as 

-^  of  the  manor 'Df  .  68411 
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nmiA    OOHPAKT-See 

Mayor  of  Lyons  r.  Easi  India 
Company  ...     347 

EDGEWOBTH  (FRANCIS)  —  Wit- 

nesB  in  Rex  v.  Pmney   -  -     181 

EDWABBS  (ENOS,  SENO-Witnew 

in  Reg.  r.  Howell         •  -   1104 

EDWAEDS  (EKOS,  JUN.)— Witneu 

in  Reg,  v.  Howell         -  -    1106 

EDWAEDS  (WILLIAM)— Trial  of, 
for  conspiracy  and  unlawful  at- 
semblj  -  -  -  .  1037 

indictment  of,  for  conspiracy  1037n 

ELDON,   L.C.— Witness    in    Dicas  y. 

Brougham         ...     577 

cited  as  to  issue  of  habeas  corpus  in 

vacation  ...  1009 
cited  as  to  poor  law  -  -  1227 

ELEIN  (WILLIAM  M0EEI8)  — 

Witness  in  Vicas  r.  Brougham      578 

ELLENSOBOUaH,  C.X— Cited  as  to 

duty  of  soldiers  in  riots  •       29 

as  to  power  of  House  of  0)m- 

mons  to  commit  for  contempt  -     893 

ELLIOT  (CAPTAIN)— See  Vobree  v. 

Napier.  .  -  822n 

EBSEINE,  J.-^ee  Jephson  v.  Riera, 

Cameron   v.   Kyte^  Mayor    of 

Lyons  y.  East  India  Company, 

-  Camoys  Peerage  Case,  Case  of 

the  SerjeanU-at'Law   -        591,  807, 

647,1291,1295 
EBSKENE,  L.C.-^peech  on   Sir  F. 

Burdetes  Case  -  -     874 

EVANS    (CHARLES)  —  Witness  in 

Reg,  y.  Howell  -  -    1112 

EVANS  (WILLIAM)-See  Stockdah 
y.  Hansard,  Case  of  the  Sheriff 
of  Middlesex    -  .       947,1239 

committal  of,  by  order  of  the  House 

of  Commons     ...     049 

discharge    -  .  -  .  1259 

EALCONEB  (THOMAS)-  Counsel  in 

Canadian  Prisoners*  Case        -    986. 
1024,1033 

EABBINGTON  (THOMAS)  —  Wit. 

ness  in  Reg,  y.  Loveit  .  -   1185 

EISHEB  (J0HN)-Witne88  in  Rex  y. 
Pinney 

ELETCHEE,  J.— Judgment  in  Taaffe 

y.  Downes         -  -  -  132I 

JlfOEIDA— Treaty  of  Versailles  as  to  -  593]i 

FOLLETT  (SIE  WILLIAM)— Conn- 

sel  in  Rex  v.  Pinney,  Dicas  y. 

Lord  Brougham,  S'tockdale  v. 

.  Hansard,  Case  of  the  Serf  eants- 

at-Law   -  18,  574,  739,  746, 1296 

member  of  Select   Committee   in 

Stockdah  y.  Hansard  -  .     842 

FOSTEBjB.^  Counsel  in    Taaffe  y. 
^Jjoum^ 


FOSTEB,  J.— CSted  as  to  habeas  corpus 

975, 1022 
FOX,  J.— Proceedings  against,  in  Par- 

770 
1330 

707n 

669 


liament 

judgment  in  Taaffe  y.  Downes 

FEANCIS  (PHILIF)-~A8  to  sove 
reignty  of  India 

FRANES,  J.—Calcutta  Supreme  Court, 
1832     .... 

FEASEE  (JOHN)— Witness  in  Reg. 

y.  Vincent        -  -  .  1058 

PEIPP  (DANIEL)— Witness  in  Rex 

T.  Pinney  -  -  -     430 

FEOST  (JOHN)— See  Reg.  r.  Vincent 

103711, 1042 

FET  (ALFEED)— Counsel  in  Cana- 
dian Prisoners'  Case  966, 1024, 1032 

FIJESEY  (GEOEGE)— Trial  of,  for 

felonious  stabbing         -  .     543 

statement  in  his  own  defence  -     559 


GAEDINEB  (CHAELES)— Witness 
in  Rex  v.  Pinney 

GAENEE  (WILLIAM)— Witness  in 
Reg,  y.  Lovett  -  -  . 

GASELEE,  J.— See  Rex  y.  Fursey     - 
— —  summing  up  -  .  . 

GIBB  (JAMES)— Trial  of,  for  con- 
roiracy  and  murder,  Glasgow 
Cotton  Spinners'  Case  - 

GIBBONS  (JAMES  WILLIAM)- 

Witness  in  Rex  y.  Pinney 


146 

1185 
543 
564 


GIBBS  (HENEY)— Witness 

y.  Howell 


in  Reg. 


1284 
464 
1110 

594 
59811 
603n 

604 

-  1174 

1284 

686 


GIBEALTAE— History  of  title  to  land 
in  -  -  .  . 

—  charters  of  justice  to  -  - 

capitulation  and  cession  of  - 

law  of  England  preyails  in 

GILLOTT  (JOSEPH)  -  Witness  in 
Reg,  y.  Collins 

GLASGOW— See  Glasgow  Cotton  Spin 
ners^  Case         -  -  . 

OODOLPHIN  (LOED)  — East  India 
award,  17U8      -  -  . 

GOLDNEY  (SAMUEL  OVIATT)- 

Witness  in  Rex  y.  Pinney         -     226 

GOEDON  (EOBEET)  — Gtoyemor  of 

Berbice,  1810    -  .  -     809 

GOSFOED    (LOED)  —  President    of 

Canada  Commission  1839         .  1353 

GOSS  (EDWAED)— Witness  in  Rex 

y.  Pinney  .  .  -     261 

GOSSET  (SIE  WILLIAM)  -  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms. See  C€ue  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex    -  .  1239 

GOULBUEN    (EDWAED),   SX.- 

Ck)un8el  in  Reg,  y.  Collins        -   II5I 
— —  speech  for 'defence"  -  -  ,  1171 
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OEAHT  ( JOHH)— €lM  Ctmadian  Pri- 

9€nert^  Case     -  -  - 

OBAirr  (SIR  WILLIAlO^peech 

in  favour  of  Seditiooi  Meetings 
BiU       .  -  -  - 


966 


1347 
201 


QiBJSXR  (BEN  JAUN  HOUIEB)- 
Witnem  in  Rex  ▼.  Piimtjf 

OBENYILLE   (LORD)  —  Speech  m 

fayonr  of  Seditious  Meetings  Bill 

1346,135211 
OBET,  CJ.  ~0^    Calcutta   Supreme 

Court,  1838     -         -     673n,  689 

OBIFFITHS  (HENBY  HOOBE)- 

Witness  in /ee^.  y.  J/oior//       -    1112 

GBOIE^-Motion  on  ballot        -  1083ll 

GUDGE^Witness  in  StockdaU  y.  Han^- 

Mfxf  (Ist  action)  -  -     731 

OXINNING  (F.)— (hansel  in  IHeag  y. 

Lord  Brougham  -  -     590 

aUBNEY,   B.— See   Camoifa  Peerage 

Ciue     •  .  -  .  1291 

OITBNEY  (BU8SELL)— CJouusel  in 
Rex  y.  Fur8ey  -  -  - 


543 
1284 

1355 

1009 

553 


HACEET  (PETEB)  —  Trial  of,  fat 
conspiracj  and  murder  (^Qlai^ 
gow  Cotton  Spinnen^  Cote)     • 

HAQEBKAK  (CHBI8T0PHEB 
ALEXANDEB)  —  Attorney 
Greneral  for  Upper  Canada, 
opinion  as  to  high  treason  by 
aliens    -  -  -  - 

HALEy  C.J.  —  Cited  as  to  issue  of 
habeas  corpus  in  vacation 

HALES  CWILLIAIC)— Witness  in 
Rex  y.  Furseg  -  -  - 

HALL  (WILLIAIC)— Witness  in  Reg, 

Y.Howell         -  -  -    1111 

HALLAM  (aEOBaE)-Vendue  mas- 
ter in  Berbice   ...     g09 

HALLYD AY— Cited  as  to  prerogative  -     618 

HAHSABD  (JAMES)— See  StochdaU 

y.  Hansard       ...     723 

HAHSABB    (LUEE    aBAVES)- 

See  Stockdale  v.  Hansard        -     723 

HANSABB  (LUEX  HENBY)-See 

Stockdale  v.  Hansard  -  -     723 

HAHSABB  (LUKE  JAHES)-^ 

Stockdale  v.  Hansard  -  -     723 

HABBWICKE,   L.C.  — Cited  as   to 

habeas  corpus  -  -  •     975 

HABE  (WILLIAM  0BY)-Witnefl8 

in  Rex  y.  Pinney  -  .     $28 

HABMEB  (WniilAlD-Witnflss  in 

Rex  y.  Pnmeg  -  -  -     435 

HABBI8   (EBWABB)-WitnesB  in 

Reg,  y.  Vincent  .  .  1062 

HABBIS  (WlNTOlJB)-«WitiiMi  in 

Re9  y.  PiNfMy  •  •  .    230 


HASTIHGS  (LADY  FLOBA)-Be^ 
f erenoe  to  case  of         -  - 

HAWKIHS    (WnUAM),    S.L.- 
Cited  as  to  principals  and] 


1310 


scries  in  f  ek»y  -  -  1138 

as  to  aedoDs  against  jadgea  -  1387 

as  to  unlawful  assembly      -  -  1349 

HAYXAH  (THOMAS)— Witness  in 

Rex  y.  Pinney  -  -  -     167 

HELLICAB  (VALEIITIHE)-Wit. 

ness  in  Rex  v.  Pinney  -  -     456 

HEBAPATH  (WILLIAM) -Vice- 
president  of  Bristol  General 
Union  .  -    115,350,381 

HIBBEBB  (EBWABB)-* Witness  in 

Reg.  y.  Stephens  •  -   1201 

HIOHAM  (JOHN)— Witness  in  Reg. 

Y.Howdl  ...  1102 

TTTTX  (CHABLBS)— Witness  in  Reg. 
Y.  Howell 


1112 


HILL  (MATTHEW  BAVENFOBT) 

— Counsel    in  Canadian  Pri" 
soner^  Case,  Reg.  v.  Howell, 
Reg.  Y.  Stephens     966,1024,1068, 
1148,1189 

pampUet  on StockdaleY.  Hansardhj  961a 

— —  reply  in  Canadian  Prisoners*  Case    1002 
•— —  examination  of  prisoner  in  Reg.  v. 
Collins^  -  - 


HOBABT,  CJ.—IHctum  aa  to  impri- 
sonment by  contract     - 

HOBBS  (JOHN)— Witness  in  Rex  y. 
Pinney  -  .  -  . 

HOBGETTS  (GEOBGE)— Witness  in 
Reg.  Y.  Lovett  ... 

in  Reg.  v.  Collins 

HOLLANB  (HEVBY)— Witness  in 

Rex  y.  Fursey  - 

HOLLINaSWOBTH  (ABTHUB 
BOLLOCK)  —  Respondent  in 
Cameron  v.  Kyte 

HOLT,  C  J.—Cited  as  to  colonial  law  - 
as  to  law  of  Parliament 

HOBHE  (SIB  WILLIAM),  A.O.— 

Counsel  in  Rex  y.  Pinney 

—  witness  in  Vieas  y.  Lord 
Brougham 

HOWABB  (CHABLES)— Witness  In 
Reg.  y.  Stephens 

HOWABB  (THOMAS  BITBTON)- 

Attorney  in  Stockdale  y.  Hatir- 
sard      -  -  •  . 

— ^  reprimanded  for  oontampt  of  House 
of  Commons     -  .  . 

committed  to  Kewgate 

released      ... 


U59 
lOU 

-  452 

-  1179 
.  1165 

Q 

-  553 

607 
705 
853 

17 

578 

1200 

78te 


95011 
-956n 
-9581L 

HOWELL  (JBBEMIAH)— Trial  of, 
for  felonioos  demolition  of 
houses  ....  1087 

—  ftatement  in  his  defence     -  -  1184 

1146 
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HOWICK  (LOED)— Member  of  Select 
Conunittee  in  Stockdale  v.  Nan- 

wrd        -  -  -  -    842 

IIUJLFHBIES  (GEOBaE)— Witness 

in  Bex  v.  Pinney  -  •     132 

HUNTER  (THOKAS)-Tiial  of,  for 
conspiracy  and  marder  (^Glas- 
gow Cotton  Spinners'  Case)     -  1284 

SUBIiEY  (RICHARD)— Witness  in 

Reg.  y.  Howell  -  1109 

HYDE — In  Cheshire,  onlawfol  assem- 
bly %t,  see  Beg,  t.  Stephens      -  1189 


KEATINa)     J.— Counsel 
Vincent 


IHGLIS  (JAJCES)— Witness  in  Beg. 
V.  Howell         -  -  - 


UIO 


INailS  (SIR  ROBERT  HARRY) 

— Member  of  Select  Committee 
in  Stockdale  r.  Hansard  -     842 

*— •  motion  as  to  Mr.  Sheriff  Erans   -    126011 

JAFFIER  ALLY— Treaty  with  Bast 

India  0>mpany  in  1757  -     707 

JEFFREYS,  L.C.— Anecdote  o(  con- 

cenung  transportation  -  -  981X1 

JENKINS    (JAHES>>- Witness  in 

Beaf  V.  Pinneg  -  -  -     208 

JENNER  (SIR  HERBEBT)  —  See 

Cameron  v.  Kyte  -  -     607 

JEPHSpN  (BEV.  JOHN)— Appellant 

in  Jephson  v.  Biera     -  -     591 

JEPHSON  (SIB  BICHABD 
HOVNTNEY)-See  Jephson 
Y.  Biera  -  -  -      691 

JEBVIS.    C J  — Coansel   in    Beg.    t. 

Stephens  -  -  .   1189 

JOHNSTON  (DAVID)-Appellant  in 

Jephson  T.  Biera  -  -      591 

JOHNSTON  (SIB  ALEXANDEB) 

— See  Mayor  of  Lyons  v.  East 
India  Company  -  -     847 

JOHNSTONE  (JOSEPH)  —  Witness 

in  Beg.  v.  Vincent         -  -  1061 

JONES  (DAVID)— Witness  in  Beg.  v. 

Vincent  -  -  -  1062 

JONES,  J.   (SIB  THO]il[AS)-Pto. 

ceedings  against,  in  Parliament 
(Jayv.  Topham)         -  -     809 

JONES,    J.    (JONAS)  —  Justice  of 

Queen's  Bench,  Upper  Canada  -     966 

JONES  (j;OHN)— Trial  of,  for  felo- 
nious demolition  of  booses  (i^ey. 
V.  Howell)        -  ^  '  -  1087 

—  sentence-     -  -  .  .  1146 

JONES  (JOSEPH)— Witness  in  Beg. 

-  T.  Howell  -  -  -    nil 

JUNIUS— Cited  as  to  privilege  of  Par- 
liament- ...     944 

HABNES  (EDWABD)— Witness  in 

-  Beg^^r.  Vincent  -  -  1062 
o    61686. 


Beg.  V, 

-  1086 
KEEGAN  XJOHN  HOBBIS)— Wit- 

ness  in  Bex  v.  Pinney  -  .     I74 

KEUiY,  C.B. — Coonsel  in  Dicas  v. 
Lord  Brouaham,  Cameron  v. 
Kyte,  Stockdale  y.  Hansard   -    590, 

612, 958 
KELYNG,    CJ.— Proceedings  against, 

-  in  Parliament        -  -    767,  769 
cited  as  to   issue  of  habeas  corpus 

in  vacation        ...    1010 

KENNEDY  (GHABLES  BANN)— 
Counsel  in  StockdeUe  y.  Han- 
sard, Case  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex  -        -    947,  950,  1243 

pamphlet  on  priyilege  -  -  96211 

EEYES     (ISAIAH    WATEBLOO 

-  NICHOLSON)— Witness     in 
^.  ▼.  Vincent  .  .  1060 

HINGSDOWN  (LOBD)— Counsel  In 
Cameron  y.  Kyte,  Mayor   of 
.      Lyons  y.  East  India  Company 

611,  678 

argument  for  appellants  in  Mayor 

of  Lyons  y.  East  India  Com- 
pany    -  -  -     682 

pamphlet  on  Stockdale  v.  Hansard-    743 

KIBWAN    (THOKAS)— See    Taaffe 

Y.  Downes         -  .    1319,  1330 

KNIGHT  (JAICES  LEWIS)-Coun. 
sel  in  Mayor  of  Lyons  y.  Ecut 
India  Company  -  678^ 

KYTE  (GHABLES)— See  Cameron  y. 
Kyte  ^      - 

KYTE  (KABY)  —  Respondent  in 
Cameron  y.  Kyte 


-     607 


607 


596 
1295 


543 

1164 
1179 


LANODALE(L0BD),H.B.— Counsel 

in  Jephson  y.  tfiera     - 

See  Case  of  the  Senjeants-at-Law  - 

LAW  (HON.  GHABLES  EWAN) 
—  Becorder  of  Xondon.  See 
Bex  y.  Fursey  -  -  « 

LAZTON  (GHABLES)— Witness  in 
Begr  y.  Collins  -  .  . 

—  witness  in  Beg.  y.  Lovett    - 

LEFEVBE  (GHABLES  SHAW)- 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. SeeCeueofthe  Sheriff 
of  Middlesex    -  -  ,  1339 

LEWIS    (JAIOS   GBOSSLEY)- 

Trial  of,  Ibr  murder  -  -    9,  278 

LITTUIDALE,  J.— See  Bex  y.  Pin- 
ney, Stockdale  y.  Hansard, 
Canadian .  Prisoners*  Case, 
Beg.  y.  Howell,  Beg.  y.  Col- 
lins, Beg.  y.  Lovett,  Case  of  the 
'     Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  Beg.  y. 

Neale,  Be  Cully  -  11,  723,  963, 
1087, 1149, 1177, 
1239,1312,1317 
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UTOLEPALE,  J.- 

— -  irnnming  np  in  Rex  y.  Pinney        -     505 

—  application  to,  in  Rex  ▼.  Furaey  •  5Mll 
«— -order  as  to  pleas  in  StockdaUY^ 

Hamard  (Ist  action)  -  •  72fill 

— ^  Judgment  on  demurrer  in  StochdaU 

▼.  Hansard  (2nd  action) 
— ^—  on  motion    to    §tay    inqnirj 

for   damages    in    StockdaU  ▼. 

Hansard  (3rd  action)  -  -     947 

— ^  —  on  molion  for  payment  by  she- 

riff        -  -  -953 

—  —  on  motion  for  attachment  of 

sheriff  ....  959 
— —  •^—  on   motion  to  yerify  return 

in  Canadian  Prisoners*  Case  -  1090 
—'-  — on  motion  for  attachment  -  1028 
"—  ramming  up  in  Reg,  y.  Howell  -  1138 
•*—  sentence  on  Howell  and  others        -  1146 

—  summing  up  in  Reg.  y.  Collins  -  1175 
-.—  ruling  as  to  eyidenoe  of  publication 

of  libel  in  Reg,  y.  Lovett  -  1182 

-~~^-.  summing  up  -  -  -  1186 

— —  sentences  on  Oollins  and  Loyett  -  1187 
——judgment  in  Case  of  the  Sheriff  of 

Middlesex  -  .  1255 

LXiOTD  (EDWABB  JOHF  )--Coun. 

sel  in  Mayor  of  Lyons  y.  East 

India  Company 
— -  argument  for  respondents    - 
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LOVETT  (WILLIAM)— Trial  of,  for 

seditious  libel   ... 
— — -  speech  in  his  own  defence  «* 
...... ..-..  in  arrest  of  Judgment  • 

■        sentence  on  - 

LUDLOW    (EBENEZER)^   SX.  — 
Witness  in  Rex  y.  Ptnney 


685 
691 

1177 
1182 
1187 
1188 

877 


LUSHINaTON  (BiaHT  HON. 
STEPHEN)  —  Counsel  in 
Jephson  y.  Riera,  Cameron  y. 
Kyte  .  -  -    596,  611 

-— —  See  Case  of  the  Serfeants-ai-Law  -  1295 

LYNSHUBST.  L-C  — See  Dicas  y. 
Lord  Srougham 


'  relations  with  Lord  Brougham 


-    569 
-58811 


XACABTH7  (DANIEL  THOXAS) 

— Witness  in  Rex  y.  Pinney    -     147 

MACAULAY   (LORD)  -  Speech   on 

libel  law  at  Edinbnigh  18d9  -    1298n 

XACDONALD  (aENEBAL)  -  See 

JJobree  y.  Napier        •  -  62211 

XACEENZIE  (IiOBD)-See  Glasgow 

Cotton  Spinner^  Case  -  -  1285 

XACEWORTH  (KAJOR  DIOBT) 

— Witness  in  Rex  y,  Pinney    -     403 

nealkd      -  -  .  -    417 


XACLEAN  (WILLIAK)— Trial  ot» 
tor  conspiracy  and  mnider 
(Glasgow-  Cotton  iSpomcrj^ 
^•e)    ....  1284 

XACNEIL  (RICHARD)— Trial    oi; 

for  conspiracy  and  murder 
(Glasgow  Cotton  Spinner^ 
Case)    -  -  -  .  1284 

ICALCOLM   (FINIiAT)-See  Casui. 

dian  Prisoners'  Case)  -  -      966 

KANLEY  (WILLIAK)~Witne88  in 

Reg.  Y,  Stephens  -  -   1194 

HANSFIELD  (L0RD),C  J.— On  doty 

of  soldiers  in  case  of  riot  -        29 

—  practice  as  to  habeas  corpus  -     975 

—  as  to  declarations  of  law  in  Faxlia- 

ment     -  -  -  .     g72 

"MARCUS"— Book   on  Painless  Ez- 

tinction-  ...  1226 

KARIA  (DONNA)— Queen  of  Porta- 

gal.    See  Dobree  y.  Napier     *      621 

MARTIN.   B.— Counsel  in  Dobree  ▼. 

Napier-  -  -  -     92g 

MARTIN  (CLAUDE)— See  Mayor 
of  Lyons  y.  East  India  Com^ 
pony     -  -  -  -     6i9 

MARTIN  (CHRI8T0PHE)-Appel. 

lant  in  Mayor  of  Lyons  y,  ISasi 
India  Company  -  .     647 

MARTIN  (FRANQOIS)- Appellant 
in  Mayor  of  Lyons  y.  Bast 
India  Company  -  -      647 

MARTIN  (aEOROE)- Witness  in 

Reg.  y.  Looett  -  .  .    II79 

-.— -  witoess  in  Reg.  y.  CoUins  .  .    1153 

MARTIN    (MARIE     DESORAK- 

GES)— Appellant  in  Mayor  of 
Lyons  y.  Eaat  India  Company       647 

MAULE,  J.— Counsel  in  Stochdale  y. 

kansard  -  -  .    739,  746 

^—^  See  Camoys  Peerage  Case,  Pisani 

y.  Lawson         -  -    1291,  1314 

MAULE  (FOX)— Speech  about  Ste- 
phens   -  .  -  -   1219 

MATNE,  J.— Judgment  in  Tatffe  t. 

Downes  ...   ^339 

MELBOURNE  (LORD)— Petition  to, 
in  case  of  the  Dorchester  la- 
bourers- -  -  -    1071 

MEREWETHER  (HENRY  AL- 
WORTH),  SX.-See  Case  of 
the  Serjeants-at'Law   -  -  1M5 

MIGUEL    (DON)— See    Dobree  r. 

Napier'           -           -  .  823ll 

MILLER    (OEOROE)  — Witness  in 

Reg.  y.  Stephens          •  -  119$ 

MTtiLER    (ROBEBT) —Counsel  in 

Reg.v.HoweU'           -  .  Uig 

—  defence  of  Jones     «          «  «  l^lft 
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XniiEB   (LINUS    WILLIAX)— 

See  Canadian  Prisoner^  Case-     966 

HIKOBCA  —  Changes  of  soTereignty 

from  1708  to  1808         -  .  592]i 

MONCRIEFF  (LOBD)--See  Glasgow 

CoUon  Spinners*  Case  -    1286,  1287 

MOOBE   (CHABLES)  — Witness  in 

Reg,y,H€weU-  -  -    1112 

MORBIS    CH0BBI8)— Witness    in 

Reg,  T.  Vincent  -  -  1057n 

MOBBIS    (BOBEBT)  — Witness    in 

Rex  ▼.  Pinney  -  -  .      175 
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NAPIEB  (ADMIBAL  CHABLES) 

— See  Dobree  v.  Napier 

NASH    (PATBICK)— Trial  of,  for 

Whiteboy  offences         -  -  1261 
sentence  on            -           -           -  1371n 

NEEDHAH  (WIIiLIAM)-Witness 
in  Reg.  y.  Vincent 

NEWCOMBB  (JOHN  WALKEB)— 

Witness  in  Rex  v.  Pinney 

JS[EWPOB,T  (MONMOUTH)-cauur. 
tist  riots  at,  see  Reg,  v.  Vin- 
cent      -  .  .  . 

NEWTON  (A.)— Counsel  in  the  Case 
of  the  Setjeants-cU'Zaw 

NOBBUBT.  C.  J.— Judgment  in  Taaffe 
▼.  iJownes         ... 

NOBHANBT  (IiOBD)~On  conduct 
of  Birmmgham  magistrates  at 
riots      -  -  -  ^ 


6S1 


1061 
49 

1037 
1296 
1338 


NOBTH,  CJ.— (^ted  as  to  priTilege  of 
Parliament        ... 


1351 
857 


NOBTON    (Snt    FLETCHEB)  — 

Opinion  as  to  rights  of  inhabi- 
tants of  conquered  eountrj^       -     716 

—  as  to  aliens  holding  land  in  North 

America  and  West  Indies  -    695,  697 
NOTTTNGHAM,   I1.C.— Cited  as   to 
issue  of  haheas  corpus  in  yaca- 
tion       ....  1010 

NUQENT  (LOBD  aE0BOE)-Ap. 

peUant  in  Jephson  t.  Riera      -     591 

O'CONNELL  (DANIEL)— Beferences 

to  .  -  .    562,1066 

—  member   of   Select   Committee   in 

Stockdaie  y.  Bansard  -  -     842 
counsel  in  Taaffe  v,  Vownes          -  1320 

O'CONNOB    (FEABOUS)— Trial  of, 

forUbel  ...  ^299 

PALET  (ABCHDEAOON)-Cited  as 

to  nature  of  property    -  -  1072 

PABIS,  TBEATT  OF— As   to  Mi- 
norca  ....  592n 

PABE,   J.--Order  of,  in  Stochdale  ▼. 

Hansard  <lBt  action)   -  -  734]i 


PABXE,    B.— See  Lobd    Wbnblet- 

I>ALB. 

PABEEB     (JOHN)— See    Canadian 

Prisoners'  Cass  -  •     966 

PATTESON,  J.  —  See  StockdaU  v. 
Hansard,  Reg,  v.  Stephens,  Co- 
mogs  Peerage  Case,  Re  Cully  -    723, 

1189,  1291,  1317 

—  judgment  on  demurrer  in  Stochdale 
y.  Hansard  (2nd  action) 

'  .—    on    snmmcms   for   pajrment 

by  sheriff  in  Stochdale  v.  Han- 
sard (8rd  action) 

summing  up  in  Reg,  y.  Stephens    - 

— "  sentence  on|Stephens 

PEEL  (Snt  BOBEBT)— Member  of 

Select  Committee  in  Stochdale 
y.  Hansard 

introduced  Bill  for  7  &  8  Geo.  4. 

c.  30      - 

'         founded  Metropolitan  Police 

PEHBEBTON  (THOMAS)  —  See 
Lobd  Kinosdowii. 

PEHBEBTON,    C.X— As  to    making 
proceedings  against,  in  Parliament  - 


905 

948 
1232 
1235 


-    8i3 


1064 
U52 


776 
809, 


PENNEFATHEB.  C.B.— Counsel  in 
Taaffe  y.  iJownes 

PENSAM  (JOHN)— Witness  in  Dicas 
y.  Lord  Brougham 

PENTONVILLE-Newport     (Mon.), 
Chartist  meetings  at     - 

PEBBIN.    J.— Counsel   in   Taaffe  y. 
Jjownes  -  .  . 


1320 
578 

1053 

1320 
543 

1053 


PHILLIPS  (CHABLES)— Counsel  in 
Rex  y.  Fursey  ... 

PHILLIPS  (THOMAS)— Witness  in 
Reg,  y.  Vincent 

PHILPOTTS     (THOMAS     GBIF- 

PIN)— Witness  in  Reg,  y.  Vin^ 

cent       ^  .  .  .  1059 

PICHFOBI)  (JOSHUA)— Witness  in 

Reg,  V.  Stephens  -  -   1199 

PINNEY  (CHABLES)— Trial  of,  for 
neglect  of  duty  as  a  magis- 
trate     -  -  -  -       11 

VUlT£^  B.— Counsel  in  Dieas  y.  Lord 
Brougham^  Stochdale  y.  Han- 
sard      -  ~  .        571,  947 

PLATTS  (WILLIAM)— Witness  in 

Rex  y.  Pinney  -  -  .     218 

BOLLOCK,  C.B.— Counsel  in  Stochdale 
Y,  Hansard  9xid  Canadian  Pri- 
soners' Case       .       739, 746, 966, 

1022, 1032 

—  member   of   Select  Committee   in 

Stochdale  y.  Hansard  -  -     842 

— —  opinion  as  to  disposal  of  Canadian 

prisoners  •  •  .  1347 
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nen  in  Rex  r,  Pitmey 

PBOWSE  ( JAMBS)— Witness  in  Rex 
V.  Pinnejf  -  -  - 


8U 

139 


PYH  (SIE  WHiLIAlD— Appellant 
in  Jepheon  t.  Riera 


'    591 


aunrroH  chehet  chidoey)- 

WitnoM  in  Rex  r.  Ptnney 


-    165 


^^JXJIJFPE— CJounsel 

Doumes 


in   TcMffe  ▼. 


RALPH  (BEHJAMH)— Witnew  in 
Rex  V.  Pinney  -  -  - 

BEDWOOD  (HEHEY  CHANCE)— 
Witness  in  Rex,  v.  Purvey 

recalled      -  -  -  - 

SETH0LD8  (TH0MAS)-Witnes8in 
Rex  T.  Pntney  .  -  - 

BETHOLDS  (WILLIAM)— See  Co. 

nadian  Priaoners*  Ca$e 


1380 

234 

550 
557 

138 

966 


BUSSELL  (JOHin— Secretary  of  Na- 
tional Union  of  the  Working 
Classes-  .  -  -  563n 

BUSSELL  (LOBD  JOHN)— Appoinu 

inspectors  of  prisons     -  -     785 

brings  in  Connty  Police  Bill,  1889   1054n 

— —  orders  Lords  Lieutenants  to  accept 
.     armed  assistance  against  Char- 
tists    -  -  -106511 

gtatement  as  to  Birmingham  riots  -llOllL 

speech  as  to  Stephens        -  -    1215 

BUSSELL  (BEV.  WHTTWOBTH) 

— Inspector  of  Home  District 
Prisons-  -  -  -     725 

witness   in   StockdaU  y.  Hansard 

(1st  action)       -  -  -      731 

BUSSELL  (SIB  WILLIAM  OLD- 

-    NALL)— Cited   on  pnncipals 

in  felony  -  -  -    1140 


BICHABDS  (BOBEBT  YAUOHAN) 

— Counsel  in  Cameron  t.  Kyte^ 
StockdaU  V.  Haneardy  Reg.  v. 
Vincent,  Caee  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex  -  612n,  950, 958, 1086, 

1243 
BICHABDS  (WATKINS)— Witness 
in  Reg.  v.  Vincent 


SALT  (THOMAS  CLUTTON)- 

in  Reg,  v.  Collins  - 


-WU- 


-  1165 


SABTOBIUS     (ADMIBAL)  —  See 
Dobree  ▼.  Napier 

SCABLETT   (SIB    JAMES)  — See 

LoKD  Abinobr,  C.B. 

SCHOLEFIEIiD  (WILLIAM)-Wit- 

ness  in  Reg.  ▼.  Collins  - 

'• —  Reg.  V.  Lovett 

-Witness  in  Rex 


1174 
1179 
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BIEBA  (PBANCISCA)— Respondent 
in  Jephson  v.  Riera     - 

BIEBA   (MICHAEL)-See  Jephson 
▼.  Riera  .  -  - 

BIEBA   (PATBICIO)— See  Jephson 
V.  Riera  -  -  - 

BOBEBTS — ^Witness  in  DicM  v.  Lord 
Brougham        -  - 

BOBEBTS    (PBANCIS)— Trial    of, 
for     felonious     demolition    of 
houses  (Reg.  v.  Howell) 
—  speech  in  his  own  defence  - 
^—  sentence     -  -  - 


1057 
591 
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594 
574 


1087 
1124 
1146 
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Rex  ▼.  Pinueg  -  - 

BOEBUCH    (JOHN    ABTHUB)— 
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Stockdale  y.  Hansard  -  -     842 

—  counsel    in    Canadian    Prisoners^ 

Case  and  Reg.  y.  Vincent        -    966, 
1024,1032,1086 

BOSE   (THOMAS)— Witness  in  Reg 
y.  Howell 


BUPP  (JAMES)— Witness  in  Reg.  y 
LoveU  -        -   - 


-  nil 
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SELFE  (SAMUEL)- 
.    V.  Pixney 

SEBAJA    DOWLAH- Treaty   with 

East  India  Company,  1757        -      687 

SHABWELL,    V.C.— See    Dieas    y. 
Lord    Brougham,   Jephson    r, 
'     Riera,  Case  of  the  Serjeants- 
at'Law    -         -    57Sb,  591,  1295 

SHEPHEBD    (;HENBY  JOHN)— 

Counsel  m  Rex  y.  Ptnney  -        18 

SHEPPABD    (THOMAS)— Witness 

in  Rex  y.  Pinney  -  -         96 

SHEBIDAN  (DR  EBWABD)-See 

Taaffe  y.  Vownea         -     1319,  1330 

SMITH,  B.— See  Rex  v.  Delany  -    1261 

SMITH    (CHABLES)  — Witness    in 

Reg.  r.  Howell  -  -  -    1112 

SPAn?— I'&w  »  to  descent  of  land      .      598 

SPANHIE  (BOBEBT),  S.L.— Adyo- 

cate-General  of  East  India  Com- 
pany-   -  -  -  -      660 

counsel  in  Mayor  ef  Lyons  y.  East 

India  Company  -  -       685 

-—  speech  for  respondents       -  -      686 

— ^  petition  in  the  Case  tfthe  Serjeants* 

at'Law '  ...    X295 

STALLWOOD     (NATHANIEL)  — 

,    Witness  in  Rex  y.  Fursey         -      559 
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STANLEY  (LORD)— Member  of  Se- 
-  lect  Committee  in  Siockdale  t. 
Hansard  ...     343 

STEPHEN  (HENBY  JOHN),  SX. 

—Counsel  in  JDobree  v.  Napier     628 
reply  -  -  -  -     640 

STEPHENS  (JOSEPH  BAYNES) 

— Trial  of,  for  unlawful  assem 

bij  and  seditious  words 

speecb  in  bis  own  defence  - 

sentence      -  -  -  . 
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1201 
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723 

727 
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735 
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946 

949n 

956n 
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STEVENS    (JAJCES)— Witness  in 
Reg,  V.  Howell  -  -  - 

STOCEDALE  (JOHN  JOSEPH)- 

See  Siockdale  t.  Hansard 

speecb  in  first  action 

reply  .... 

-^—  motion  for  new  trial 

—  second  action  -  -  « 

—  third  action  -  -  , 

committal  by  House  of  Commons  - 

■        fourth  action  -  -  . 

—  committal  to  Newgate 
^—  fifth  action  -  *  -  . 
release  from  Newgate 

STOEY,  J.— Opmion  as  to  Siockdale  r. 

Hansqrd        ^  -  .  .  94511 

STBETELL  (EBWABB)— Advocate- 

General   of   East  India  Com- 
pany    -  -  -  -     659 

STBICELAND  (SIB  aEOBGE)— 

Member  of  Select  Committee  in 
Siockdale  v.  Hansard  -  -     842 


TAAPPE   (HENBY  EDMUND)— 

,  See  Taaffe  v.  Doiones  -  -   I317 
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in  the  Case  of  the  Serjeants^- 
f  «^     -         -         -         -  1295 

application  in  the  Ck)mmon  Fleas    -  1296 

TALFOUBD.  J.— Counsel  in  Meg,  y. 
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speech  for  the  Crown  -  -  1040 

TANCBED  (HENBY  WILLIAM), 
H.C.— Member  of  Select  Com- 
mittee   in   Siockdale    v.   Han- 
sard    .  -  -    842 
TAUNTON,  J.— See  Rex  v.  Pinney    -        U 
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TAYLOB  (MICHAEL  ANGELO)— 

Examination  of  prisoner  by      -   1173 
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—Counsel  in  Beg,  v.  Stephens  -   1189 

TENTEBDEN,  C.  J.— See  Rex  v.  Pm- 

^       '  -  .  -11 
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THELLEB  (EDWABD  ALEXAN- 

DEB)— Opinions  of  Law  Offi- 
cers on  case  of  -  -  -  1357 
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-  —Referred  to  -  -  -  1346 
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.  Case  of  the  Serjeants-ai'Law^ 
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1294,1314 
judgment  in  Dobree  v.  Napier       -     642 

the  Case  of  the  SerfeanU-at 

Law     -  -  .  , 
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TINXLEB  (WILLIAM)  r- Witness 
m  Beg,  y.  Stephens 

TINNEY  (WILLIAM  HENBY), 
K.C. — Counsel  in  Mayor  of 
Lyons  v.  East  India  Company, 
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Bex  T.  Pinney  -  -  . 

TOWNSEND     (WILLIAM     AN- 

SELM) — Trial  of,  for  conspi- 
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iBeg,Y.  Vincent) 
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Pinney,     Dobree     v.     Napier, 
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Siockdale  v.  Hansard  -  -  842 
petition  in  Case  of  the  Serfeants-ai- 

Law     •.  -  .  .  1295 

UTBECHT,    TBEATY  OP-As  to 

Gibraltar  -  .  .  Q03ll 

—  as  to  Minorca         -  -  .  592ll 


678 
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VALLS  (PETEB)— See  Jephson  y. 
Biera   -  -  .  . 

VAUGHAN,  J.— See  Canuiye  Peerage 
Case,  Case  of  the  Seijeants-at- 
^^^     '  -  -     1291,1295 

VEN    (J.    P.)— Secretary   of   Bristol 

Political  Union-  .       467  468 

VEBSAILLES,  TBEATY  OP~As  ' 
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VINCENT  (HENBY)-Trial  of,  for 
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bly     •  -  .  .  .   1Q37 

— —  sentence     -  -  -  _  1086 

—  indictment  for  another  conspiracy  -1037ll 
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Rex  ▼.  Pinney  -  -  -        80 
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WATSON  (CHABLES)-Witnes8  in 

Reg,  V.  Collins  -  -  -   1166 
Reg,T,Loo€U            -  -  1179 

WATSON  (MIONABD)-See  Cana. 
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Counsel  in  Stockdale  ▼.  Han- 
sard, Case  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex        -  -       960,1243 
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-  iin 


WEBBEB    (HENBY)-Witnes8    in 

Reg.y,  Vincent  -  -  105o 

WELLINOTON  (DXTKE  OP)-Speech  ^^ 
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WELSBY  (WILLIAM  NEW- 
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Stephens  -  -  -   1189 
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Rex  T.  Pinney,  Rex  v.  Fmseg, 
Jephson  T.  Riera,  Cameron  ▼. 
KytSf  Dobree  t.  Napier,  Mayor 
of  Lyons  y.  East  India  Com' 
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Re  cJly  -  11,  543,  591, 607, 639, 
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WEST,  L.C.— Cited  as  to  exercise  of 
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nor       .  -  -  -     617 

WETHEBELL  (SIB  CHABLES)- 

See  Rex  ▼.  Pinney        -  11,  290 

WHATELEY  (WILLIAID— Conn- 

sel  in  Reg,  v.  Vincent  -  -  1086 

WHEELTON  (JOHN)— See  Case  of 

the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex 
-—  committal  for  contempt 
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WHTTTON  (CHABLE8)-Witiie« 

in  Rsg.  ▼.  HoweU         -  -  UIO 
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Pmney,  Rox  ▼.  P^My,  DieoB 

▼.  Lord  Brougkawi,  StoehdaU  t. 

Hansard,  Canadian  Prisoner^ 

Case     -     18,643,682,739,966, 
1022, 1038 
drew  return  in  Canadian  Prisoner^ 

Case    -  -  -10851L 

^—  opinion  as  to  disposal  of  Canadian 

prisoners  .  -  -  1347 

WILDE  (THOMAS),  SIi.-S«eLoBD 

Tkubo. 
WILKES  (HEHBY)-:Trial  of,  for 

felonioas  demolition  of  houses 

(Reg.  V.  Howell)  -  -  1087 

acquittal      .  -  -  -  1145 

WILLIAMS  (HENBY)-Witne8s  in 

Reg,  V.  Vincent  -  -  1069 

WILLIAMS,  J.-See  StoMaU  y. 
Hansard,  Canadian  Prtsonerr 
Case,  Case  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  Camoys  Peerage 
Case       -       723,963,1239,1291 

-^—  Judgment  on  motion  for  payment  by 
sheriff  in  Stockdale  y.  Hansard 
(8rd  action)      -  -  -     953 

...^ on  motion  for  attachment  of 

sheriff  -  -  -  -     960 

«._  — ^  on  motion  to  verier  V'ctam  in 

Canadian  Prisoners*  Case        -1021lL 

in    Case   of  the    Sheriff  of 

Middlesex         -  -  -  1255 

WILMOT,  C  J.— Cited  as  to  issue  of 

habeas  corpus  in  vacation  -  974, 1009 


as  to  refusal  to  issue  -  -  1326 

-^—  character  of  -  -  •  1348 

WILSON    (JOHN   WALLACE)- 

Witness  m  Reg.  v.  Lovett        -   1184 

WIXON    (BANDALL)-^ee    Cana^ 

dian  Prisoner^  Case    -  -     966 

WOLFE   (JAMES)-Witnee8  in  Rex 

T,  Pinney '  ...     172 

WOOD   (J0HN)-Witne8S  in  Rex  y. 

Pinney-  .  -  -     495 

WOODBUFF  (aEOBOE)— See  Dicas 

V.  Brougham     -  -  -  57u 

WOOLAHAN  (WILLIAM) -Trial 

of,  for  Whiteboy  offences         -   1261 


-  sentence     - 
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WBiaHT  (WILLIAM)-iritnes8  in 
Reg.  V.  Lovett      -  -  - 

WYNFOBD    (IiOBD)-See   Case   qf 
the  Serjeants-at-Law   - 
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ACaUIESCEHCE  OF  CSOWK— In 

orders  of  Ck>loniaI  Grovemor  not 
equiTalent  to  express  authority      816 

AcnoKs  AaAnrsT  JimaEs- 

For  acts  done  in  judicial  capacity 
wiUnotUe  -  -    669,1317 

''AOOBEGATE    ][SETIira"-Of 

the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland    1319 

ALIENS— Holding  property  in  Bengal  708 
^— wife  of  British  subject,  claim  to 

compensation    .  •  .  1281 

«—  possessing  also  character  of  British 

subject,  claim  to  compensation  -    1281 

—  British  subject  serring  in  foreign 

army,  claim  to  compensation  -  1281 
— —  rights  of  domicile  in  British  colony  1284 
right  to  bring  personal  actions  in 

English  courts  -  .  -  1314 

•^—  high  treason  may  be  committed  by, 

opinion  of  Law  Officers  that     -  1357» 

1358 
ANNUAL    PABLIAMENTS-One 

of  the  five  points  of  the  People's 
Charter  ...  1063 

ANTI-COBN  LAW  LEAaUE-For. 

mation  of         -  -  -  1075 

ABMS. 

See  BiOT.    2. 
'  use  of,  by  private  persons  in  sup- 
pressing riots   -  -  .         4 

ATTACHMENT  —  ^or   not   making 

return  to  habeas  corpus  -  124211 

—  fat  making  fidse  return  -  -  1014 
for  non-payment  of  money  by  sheriff     956 

BAIL—In  Reg.  v.  Collins      -  -  Vifi^R 

in  Reg.  t.  Stephens  -  -  1208ll 

BALLOT— 'Bemarks  by  Aldenou,  B., 

as  to     -  -  -  1082 

Mr.  Grote*s  motion  in  favoor  of      108311 

— —  voting  by,  one  of  the  five  points  of 

the  People's  Charter     -  -  1063 

BANEBXJFTCY. 

See  TSB8PA88.    1. 
-——jurisdiction  of  Lord  Chancellor  to 

coDunit  for  contempt  in  -     560 

—  appeal  from  Lord  Chancellor  sitting 

in        -  -  -  •583 
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BAB»  TBlhJL  AT— Motion  for,  when 

made    -  -  -  •     17ll 
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R.  V.  Wright       -  733,  860, 897, 914^ 

936 

Ryver  v.  Cosyn     -  -         915, 938 

Shaftesbury's  {Earl  of)  case     863,  935, 

1252,1353 

Ship  Money  ease  -  -  -    85^ 

Shirley's  case        -  -  -  1361 

Sidney's  case         -  -  -    1181 

Somerset  {Duchess  of)  v.  Earl  of 


Manchester 
Stockdale  t.  Hansard 


.    915 
-  1250,1355, 
1257 

-  1341 
857,914,939 

-  1314 


Sutton  Y.  Johnstone 

Thorpe's  case 

Tirlot  V.  Morris     - 

— ^  Wilkifis  V.  Despard 
CESSID    BONOEUM-In    British 
Guiana  -  -  - 

CHALLEKGE     TO    JUSOBS-In 

misdemeanor,  for  canfi«  only    - 

CHANCELLOE,  LOED. 

See  Trbbpass,  1. 
jurisdiction  to  commit  for  contempt 

in  bankruptcy  -  -  - 

—  oommittal  to  Fleet  for  contempt  by 
-^—  appeal  from,  in  bankruptcy 

CHAETEESOF  JUSTICE— Calcutu 

(U  Geo.  8.) 


646 


1178 


580 
583 

685 


Gibraltar  -  598n,  603, 604, 605 
CHAETISTS— Riots  at  Newport^-See 

Reg.  V.  Vincent  -  -  1037 

meeting  on  Brandon  HiU,  Bristol    1056b 

National  Bent        •-  -  -  1057 

—  arming  of   -  -  -  -  1061 

—  five  points  -  -  -  -  1063 

riot  at  Devizes        .  -  -  1063 

National  Petition    -  -  1066ll 

—  allusion  to,  in  Queen's  speech         -  12«1 

—  riots  at  Birmingham — See  Reg.  ▼. 

Howell,  Reg.  y.  Collins,  Reg.      ^ 
V.  Lonett        -     1087,1149,1177 

meetings  at  Hyde,  Leigh,  and  Ben- 

nington — See  Reg.  v.  Stephens-  118* 

sentences  on,  at  York         -  -  135S 

CIVIL      JUSTICE—Court     of,     in 

British  Guiana-  -  -  OloU 

COLOiriAL  GOVEENOE. 

See  CoLONT.    S. 

COLONY— L—Xato  of  Conquered  Countrr" 
Mode  of  changing  Law  of  Conquered  Countnf.\ 
The  respondent  sued  in  Gibraltar  for  dower  om 
of  lands  and  houses  in  Gibraltar.  Appeal  to  t» 
Privy  Council  ftom  a  decree  of  Ae  SuproB« 
Court   of  Gibraltar  deelaring  -her  entitled  «<> 
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dower.  Held,  by  the  Jadicial  Ck>mmittee  of  the 
Frivy  Council  dismissing  the  appeal-— That  the 
law  of  England  had  been  substitated  in  Gibraltar 
for  the  law  of  Spain.  That  the  law  of  a  con- 
quered countiy  may  be  changed  by  a  charter 
under  the  Great  Seal  as  well  as  by  an  Order  in 
CounciL    Jbphson  o.  BiBRA      -  -     59L 

2, — Law  of  Ceded  Colony — Authority  of 
Governor— Judicial  notice  of  Exercise  of  Pre- 
rogative."] The  yendue  master  of  the  colony  of 
Berbice  was  entitled,  before  its  cession  to  Great 
Britain  in  1803,  to  five  per  cent,  on  all  sales  of 
estates  under  executions  in  the  colony.  G.  H. 
was  appointed  vendue  master  in  1804  "  to  hold, 
exercise,  and  eigoy  the  office  by  himself,  or  his 
sufficient  deputy  or  deputies,  dnrinf  pleasure, 
with  all  and  singular  the  profits,  privSeges,  fees, 
and  emoluments  to  the  said  office  belonging  or 
appertaining.'*  The  goyemor  of  the  colony  on 
December  8,  1810,  published  a  notification  that 
the  commission  was  reduced  from  five  to  one 
and  a  half  per  cent  In  1824  G.  H.  duly 
appointed  C.  K.  his  deputy.  Proceedings  by 
C.  K.  to  recover  commission  at  the  rate  m  five 
per  cent.  Held  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  that— 1.  The  governor  of  a 
ceded  colony  is  not  in  the  position  of  a  viceroy 
but  has  only  such  portion  of  the  sovereign 
authority  as  is  expressly  or  by  implification 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Crown,  and  the 
implication  extends  only  to  what  is  necessary 
or  usual  for  the  performance  of  his  duties.  2. 
Acquiescence  by  the  Crown  in  a  quasi-legisla- 
tive order  of  a  governor  of  a  colony  is  not  to  be 
presumed.  8.  The  governor  could  not  reduce 
the  fees  of  an  office  held  during  pleasure,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  holder,  except  by  a 
legislatiye  act.  4.  Judicial  notice  is  to  be 
taken -br  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  mode  in 
which  dbe  prerogatiye  has  been  exercised  in  a 
colony  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  colony.  Camb- 
BOK  r.  Kttb       -  -  -  -     607 

3. — Introduction  of  English  Law  into  Con- 
quered or  Ceded  Country — English  Law  of 
Eeal  Property  in  India — Law  of  India — Sta- 
tute of  Mortmain,  9  Geo.  2.  c.  86. — Proce- 
dure.'] C.  M.,  an  alien,  who  was  a  half-pay 
officer  of  the  East  India  Company,  died  at 
Lucknow  in  the  service  of  the  Nabob  Vizier,  of 
Oude.  By  his  will,  executed  so  as  to  pass, 
according  to  English  law,  real  estate,  he  devised 
lands  in  Calcutta,  Lacknow,  and  Chanderna^ore 
for  the  establishment  of  charitable  institutions 
in  those  cities.  In  consolidated  actions  brought 
in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta  to  cany  out 
the  trusts  of  his  will,  the  Master  reported  that 
the  bequest  for  the  Lucknow  charity  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect.  The  report  was  con- 
firmed, and  a  decree  made  accordingly.  On  a 
rehearing  the  Court  directed  an  inquiry  whether 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  could  give 
effect  to  the  bequest,  and  was  willing  to  do 
so.  Beport  that  the  Governor  General  .was 
willing  to  give  dlect  to  the  bequest.  Order 
thereon  that  the  money  should  be  paid  over 
to  htm  or  to  such  person  as  he  should  appoint 
Held  on  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  that — The  genoal  introduo- 
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tion  of  English  law  into  a  conquered  or  ceded 
country  by  acts  of  the  soyereign  power  does  not 
draw  with  it  such  parts  as  are  manifestly  in- 
applicable to  the  circumstances  of  the  settle* 
ment.  The  English  law  incapacitating  aliens- 
from  holding  real  property  to  their  own  use  and 
transmitting  it  by  devise  or  descent  had  never 
been  expressly  introduced  into  Bengal.  —Free- 
man y.  Fairhe,  1  Moo.  Ind.  App.  305 ;  2  St.  Tr. 
N.S.  1000  explained.  Tbe  right  of  the  Crowa 
to  the  lands  of  deceased  aliens  is  not  a  necessary 
incident  of  the  acquisition  of  sovereignty  by  the . 
Crown  over  a  conquered  or  ceded  country. 
That  the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  9  Geo.  2.  c.  86., 
did  not  apply  to  India.  That  as  payment  of  the 
fund  to  the  Governor  (general  or  his  appointee 
would  deprive  the  Court  of  control  over  the 
fund,  the  decree  for  that  payment  was  wrongly 
made,  and  the  Court  below  should  direct  further 
inquiry  as  to  the  power  of  the  Governor  General 
to  aid  the  trustees,  if  appointed,  and  should  not, 
unless  satisfied  that  e£fect  could  be  given  to  th& 
bequest,  appoint  trustees.  Match  of  Ltoks  v. 
East  India  Compaivt     -  -  - '  647 

— ^  erinunal  law  of,  power  to  alter        -  1363 

COMMITMENT  FOB  CONTEMPT. 

See  CoNTBM  PT  OF  Court. 
„   PiuyiLBGS  OF  Pabuambnt. 
„   Warbamt. 

COMMITTEE  OF  PBIYILEGES- 

Decisions  of     -      1261,1282,128a 

COMMON  PLEAS,  COXJET   OF- 

See*  Case  of  the  Serjeants-ai^ 
Law,     ^  -  1294 

CONDITIONAL  PABDON. 

See  H  ABB  AS  Corpus.    1. 

CONQIJEBED  COUNTBT. 

See  Colony.     1  and  3. 

— -^  law  of,  may  be  changed  by  Charter 

under  Oreat  Seal  -  -     605 

legislatiye  authority  of  Crown         -     615 

prerogative  as  to  aliens  in  -  -     712 

CONSPIBACT— ^»/air/W  Assemblu— Cri- 
minal Conspiracy — Evidence.]  The  defendants 
with  others,  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds, 
many  of  them  armed  with  stickb,  held  meetings 
at  late  hours  in  the  evenings  in  the  streets  and 
open  spaces  of  a  town,  and  made  speeches 
advocating  the  show  of  force  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  the  Goyemment,  and  resort  to 
force  in  case  no  redress  could  be  otherwise 
obtjuned.  The  speeches  were  received  with 
cheers,  and  the  magistrates  who  passed  were 
groaned  and  hooted  at.  The  defendants. were 
indicted  for  conspiracy  and  unlawful  assembly. 
Alderson,  B.,  directed  the  jury  that  any  meeting- 
assembled  under  such  circumstances  as,  aocor£ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  rational  and  firm  men,  are 
likely  to  ondanger  the  peace  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, OF  as  would  alarm  persons  of  reasonable 
firmness  and  courage  is  an  unlawful  assembly. 
In  determining  whether  an  assembly  is  unlawful, 
the  jury  should  take  into  consideration  the  way 
in  whicli  the  meetings  were  held,  the  hour  of 
the  day,«nd  the  language  used  by  the  persons- 
assamblod  and  J)y  those  who  addressed  thenis. 
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OOBSPDLACY'-continm^. 

Criiiitiial  eontpiney  eoDSsto  mOux  in  combia*- 
tkm.  Ml  agreement  to  do  sn  UlegBl  set*  or  in 
oombinelion  and  agreement  to  eflbct  a  l^pX 
porpoee  by  ilWal  means.  Conapinoy  to  ineito 
to  Mifieetion  u  criminal ;  and  ao  is  the  ufo  or 
ahow  of  phyaioal  foroe ;  bat  petitioiuiif  to  bring 
about  an  alteration  of  the  law  ia  not  nnlnwftil. 
Hie  mling  In  Rex  t.  liu$U,  I  St.  Tr.  N.S.  171, 
aa  to  oTidenoe  in  a  oonspiracy  ^iproved.  Turn 
Quanr  AOAiiitT  HurnT  v  nroufr  axs  OrBBBS 

1087 
— ^  criminal,  definition  of         •  -  1088 

^—  of  workmen,  to  keep  np  wages  by 

threati  and  ?ioIence      -  -  138fi 

OOHTSMPT  OF  OOXTBT. 

See  pRiYiLBon. 
M  Wabkaht. 
— —  jniiadiction  of  Lord  CbaneeDor  in 

Bwikraptcy  to  commit  for        -     680 

OONTENTIOK  ACT. 

See  STATUTsa. 

COBir  LAWS— Formation  of  Anti- 
Corn  Law  Leagne         -  •  1075 

OOBOHEB'S        INQUISITIOH- 

Quashing  ... 

OOUBT-KABTIAL. 

See  Statutes. 

—  trials  for  high  treason  in  colony  by 

CBIKINAL  OOKSFIRACT. 

See  GoNSPiBAOT. 

„    UKLAWFUL  A88SMBLT. 

CRIMINAL  DTFOBMATIOir. 

See  JusTiGBS  or  ths  Vkaqb* 
„  Riot. 

CBDONAL      HBOUOmrCE--^  ^^^ 

pnblic  officers   -  -      511|  640n 

(iSO^^nf—Legislatiye  authority  in  con- 
quered country  -  -  - 

^—  acquiescence  of,  in  order  of  colonial 
governor  not  equiralent  to 
express  authority 

..-—power  of,  to  create  courts  in 
colonies  .  -  - 

-...- prerogative  as  to  aliens  in  oon- 
quered  or  ceded  country 

-.—  interference  in  administration  of 
justice  -  -  -  - 

..—  right  of,  to  determine  abeyanos  of 
barony  in  favour  oi  heir  of 
attainted  coheir 
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690 
712 
772 

1890 
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DEPOSITIONS— Bight  of  prisoner  to 

copy  of  -  -  ~ 

DIONITY— Cannot    be    tuiken   away 

except    by  express   words   of 

statute  -  -  -  • 

.»—  abeyance   of,  right    of   Grown  to 

determine  •  -  -  1890 

DOWXB— Of  lands  in  Gibraltar  •     603 

DBOrr  ly  AXJBAINB  -In  Canada    -     700 
-«-^  in  Vkance   -  -  •  -     718 


XLECnOHft— Soldiers  at       « 

KVIDimCE. 

See  LiBBU    8. 

admiisibility  of  parol,  as  to 

tents  of  placards  -  - 

on  recalling  witness  after  ordering 

outofcoort      -  -  - 

of  illegality  of  meeting,  proclama- 
tion      .  -  -  - 

fresh,  on  appeal  to  Frivy  Cooncil    - 

—admissibility  of,  personal  alarm  from 
unlawful  assembly 

.—<-..  statement  of,  prisoner  not  entitled 
to         -  -  -  - 

reading   over,  at  second  trial  for 

same  offence  by  different  d&. 
fendant  ... 

of  publication  of  libel,  handwriting 

.^—  taking  of,  ordering  witnesses  out 
^  court  .  -  - 

XXFENSSS— Of  special  jurors 
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1179 
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FELOHY-Prindpals   and 

in         -  -  -  1087, 1140 

postponement  of  trial  for   -  64811, 1087, 

1203 

FIRE-ABMS. 

See  Riot.    S. 

—  distributing  in  case  of  riot  -  •      522 

FOSEIGK  ENLISTMENT. 

See  Statutxs. 

„    TRX8PA8S.     2. 

FOKEIGN  PBIZE  COUBT. 

See  Trespass.    S. 
— .—  of  competent  jurisdiction,  effect  of 
condemnation  of  prise  - 

fOBEIGN  SOVEREiaN. 

See  Tbebfass.    2. 
^— .  not  bound  to  take  notice  of  Bnglish 

municipal  law  .  -  -     644 

GENERAL  OONVENTION-Of  Ae 

working  classes  -    lloOy  1170 

GENERAL  ISSUE  —  Evidenoe  of 
justification  of  trespass  under 
plea  of     -  -  -  585lif  588 

-..—  evidence    of  justification  of   libel 

under  plea  of    .  -  -  72511 

OOYEBNOB,  COLONIAL. 

See  CoLOWT.    2. 

HABEAS  CORPUS— l—/«w  9f  WrH  » 

VaeaHon—Sufficiency  of  Retum^Tnmsporta^ 
turn  from  Colonies^CondiHomd  Pardon  for 
High  Treoion-^FaUify  of  iJetimi.]  Writs  of 
hoieiu  corpus  were  issued  by  a  judge  in 
vacation  for  bringing  up  Leonard  Watson^  and 
others,  prisoners  m  3ie  borough  gaol  of  Liver- 
pooL  The  keeper  of  the  gaol  brought  up  the 
prisoners  and  returned  in  the  case  of  each 
prisoner  (in  substance)  that  by  a  statute  of 
Upper  CaiMda  the  Lieutenant  Govemogr  in 
Council  was  empowered  to  grant  a  pardon,  on 
sueh  oonditions  as  might  appear  proper,  to  soeh 
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TTAPTEAfl  COWPTSB-^oniimted. 

persons  then  under  chaige  of  high,  treason  m 
should  hefore  arraigninent  oonfess  goilt  and 
petition  for  {Mudon;  that  the  prisoner  was  so 
pardoned  on  condition  of  transportation  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land ;  that  for  want  of  means 
to  eonvey  him  thither  directly  he  was  first  taken 
to  Qneheo  in  Lower  Canada,  then  emharked  to 
Enffland,  and  there  kept  in  custody  in  the  gaol 
of  Idverpool  while  necessary  preparations  were 
made  for  transporting  him  to  Van  I>iemen's 
Land.  On  motion  in  the  Court  of  Qoeen's 
Bench  to  discharge  the  prisoners,  held  by 
the  Conrt  that— (1.)  A  wnt  of  habea$  corpus 
ad  Bubfieiendum  at  common  law  may  be  issued 
in  vacation  and  be  made  retomable  in  yaea- 
tion  (at  chambers).  (3.)  The  court  or  a  jndge 
may  allow  or  direct  an  amendment  of  the 
return  even  afbsr  it  has  been  read  or  filed,  or 
after  judgment  thereon.  (8.)  For  the  purposes 
of  the  motion  the  return  hmust  be  reoeived  as 
primA  facie  true,  and  the  court  will  not  require 
It  to  be  verified  by.affidavit.  (4.)  The  court  may 
grant  a  rule  nisi  for  an  attachment  against  a 
person  who  nukes  a  false  return,  and  will  amend 
the  return,  but  the  attachment  will  not  issue 
if  it  be  shown  that  there  was  no  such  wilful 
falsehood  as  may  be  a  contempt  of  court.  Per 
Lord  Denman,  CJT.,  quare  whether  on  an  affi- 
davit of  fidsehood  proceedings  to  quash  the 
return  may  not  be  directed.  (5.)  The  return 
need  not  set  out  the  indictments,  warrants,  or 
other  documents  the  efiiect  of  which  it  purports 
to  state.  (6.)  The  Statute  of  Upper  Canada 
authorising  conditional  pardons  was  not  ultra 
vires,  either  on  the  ground  of  repugnancy  to 
English  law,  or  on  Uie  ground  that  the  per* 
formance  of  the  condition  must  take  place  out 
of  Upper  Canada.  (7.)  The  transmission  of 
the  prisoner  to  Lower  Canada  and  thence  to 
England,  and  his  detention  in  the  borough  gaol 
of  Liverpool,  in  the  necessary  performance  of 
the  condition  to  which  the  prisoner  had  agreed, 
were  lawful  as  being  under  the  circumstances 
necessarily  incident  to  the  enforcement  by  the 
Crown  of  that  condition,  and  no  warrants  were 
necessary  or  material.  (8.)  Certain  of  the 
pardons  were  not  vitiated  by  reason  of  the  con- 
dition being  fiir  transportation  for  a  period  to 
be  computed  from  the  time  of  arrival  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  On  a  subsequent  application 
to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  in  the  same  cases,  held  by  the  Court — 
That  an  affidavit  in  support  of  the  application 
was  necessary  from  the  party  who  claimed  the 
writ,  or  else  an  affidavit  from  some  other  person 
to  the  effect  that  the  party  on  whose  behalf  the 
writ  is  claimed  is  so  coerced  as  to  be  unable 
to  make  an  affidavit  On  return  of  the  writs 
and  motion  to  discharge  the  prisoners,  held 
by  the  Court— That  if  the  condition  of  the 
pardons  was  void  or  was  renounced  b^  the 
prisoners,  then  they  were  in  the  position  of 
persons  liable  to  be  tried  in  England  for  their 
treason  committed  in  Upper  Canada,  and  any 
subject  might  detain  them  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law.  Ths  Canadian  Pbisokbrb' 
Cass  .....  963 
2. — CommUment  for  Contempt  by  House  qf 
Commons    Jwris£ction   of  Courts  of  Law,} 


TTAHIBAfl  CttKBm-couliMued. 

To  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  smbjieUndum^ 
&c.  it  was  returned  by  the  Serjeant«t-Arms  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  detained  the 
prisoners  on  the  foUowing  warrant,  directed  to 
him  by  the  Speaker  :  <*  Msxivs  21^  die  Januarii 
1840.  Whereas  the  House  of  Commons  have 
this  day  resolved  that  William  Evans  and  John 
Wheelton,  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  having  been 
g^ty  of  a  contempt  and  breach  of  the  privi- 
Ims  of  this  House  be  committed  to  the  custody 
ofthe  Serjeant-at-Arms  atiending  tiiis  House, 
these  are  therefore  to  require  you  to  take  into 
your  custody  the  bodies  of  the  said  William 
Evans  and  John  Wheelton,  and  them  safely  to 
keep  during  the  pleasure  of  this  House,  for  which 
thii  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant  Given 
under  my  hand,  &c. — Chablbs  Shaw  Lsfsviub, 
Speaker."  Held  by  the  Court  that^l.  A 
warrant  of  commitment  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  contempt  of  the  House  need 
not  speoiQr  the  grounds  of  the  order.  2.  What*, 
ever  jurisdiction  a  court  of  law  may  have  when 
the  grounds  are  specified  in  the  warrant,  it  has 
no  jurisdicton  to  inquire  into  their  existence  or 
sufficiency  when  they  are  not  specified,  and  in 
such  case  the  return  of  the  warrant  is  con- 
clusive. The  Conrt  will  take  judicial  notice  of 
the  office  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  of 
his  authority  to  give  effect  to  its  order.  4.  The 
warrant  was  not  vitiated  by  verbal  defects. 
Cass  or  thb  Shsuff  of  Middlbskx  -  1239 

HSBIOT — Justification  of  seixure  under 
authority  of  lord  of  manor 

HIGH  TREASON— Seekinff  to  obtain 
political  measure  by  force 

—  any  subject  may  detain  person  con- 
fessing himself  guilty  of 

^—  trial  by  court-martial  for,  in  oolony 

-^—  maybe  committed  by  aliens,  opinions 
of  Law  Officers 

HOUSE  OF  COHMOHS. 

See  Habeas  Corfus.    8. 

„    LiBBL.      1. 

„    Privilbqb  of  Pabuambht. 


ILLEGAL  ACT — ^Doer  of,  cannot  cbdm 
assistance  of  court  of  law  to  en- 
force it-  ...     544 

lEDICTHENT^^or  conspiracy  and 

unlawful  assembly        -  -  1037 

for  seditious  libel    ...  1149 

-^— words  and   unlawful   assem^ 

bly        .  -  -  .   1189 

^—  specifying  parish  but  not  ecclesias- 
tical division  where  offence 
laid      .  .  -     1112,1145 

IHFOSMATIOKS— Against  magis- 
trates, for  neglect  of  duty 


JUDOSS— Of  superior  oonrts,  no  action 

against,  for  judicial  acts  -  fi85|  1824| 
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642 

-  1034 

1036 
1293 

-  1367 
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JUDICIAL  ACTS-Not 

done  in  court    - 


only  thoM 
-   1333,1338 

JUDICIAL  KOTICBr— Of  exercise  of 

prerogatiTe  in  a  colony  -     618 

—  of  the  offloe  and  avthority  of  the 

Speaker  of  the  Home  of  Com- 
mons   .  -  -  -  1365 

JUS0B8— Challenge  to,  in  misdemea- 
nor      -  -  -  -   1178 

JUSTICES    OP    THE    PEACE-    ^^^ 
Power  to  raise  po$$e  comitaius  -     854 

-~—  general  duty  in  case  of  riot  -     519 

—  nrost  give  reasonable  warning  to 

assemble  for  sappressing  riot  -  521 
not   required    to   keep    disposable 

force  in  case  of  riot  -  527,  533 
.— ^  not  expected  to  exhibit  knowledge 

of  military  tactics  in  suppressing 

riot      -  -  -     529 

-«—  not  bound   to  ride  with  military 

charging  rioters  -         531, 539 

«»-  position  of,  not  analogous  to  judges 

of  superior  courts  as  regards 

issue  of  warrants  -  -  1334 

— ^  general  duties  of    -  -  -  1335 

— —  actions  against  ...  1345 
JUSTICIES,  WMT  OP— Nature  of-  770n 

JUSTIPICATIOK  IN  TBESPASS 

— For  seizing  Tessel  as  prixe 
under  orders  of  foreign  sove- 

621 

569 
1317 


-^—  for  commitment  for  contempt  by 
Lord  Chancellor  in  bank- 
ruptcy -  -  -  - 

—  for  arrest  by  warrant  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  King's  Bench     - 


KING'S  BENCH,  COUET  OP-^u- 

risdiction  of  Judge    of.      See 
Taaffe  v.  Doumes        -     1317, 1334 

LIBEL— l—^«««  <if  Commons— Courts  of 
Zav) — Jurisdiction  of  Courts  in  relation  to 
Privileges  asserted  by  a  House  of  Parliament'] 
Action  against  the  printers  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  libels  contained  in  Parliamentary 
papers.  The  defendimts  pleaded  the  previous 
authority  and  order  of  the  House  of  Conmions 
for  the  publication,  and  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (after  action  brought)  de- 
claring and  adjudging  its  power  to  authorise 
the  publication  of  such  of  its  reports,  votes,  and 
proceedings  as  it  should  deem  necessary  or  con- 
ducive to  the  public  interests.  Held  by  the 
Court  that— 1.  The  Court  had  jurisdiction  to 
inquire,  for  the  purposes  of  the  action,  into  the 
enstence  and  extent  of  the  privilege  or  power 
alleged  in  the  plea,  2.  In  such  inquiry  the 
lesdution  and  declaration  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  conclude  the  Court.  3.  The  privi- 
leges or  powers  of  the  House  did  not  include 
the  power  to  authorise  as  against  the  plaintiff 
the  publication  of  the  libel  to  the  general  public 
as  distinguished  from  the  members  of  the  House. 


TiTTtTtT^ — conHmmed. 

By  PMteson,  J.— 4.  DedaiatiouB  by  the  Houe 
of  its  own  prhil^es  ought  to  be  treated  with 
all  possible  respect  as  authorities  or  eridenees, 
althoaiEli  not  conclusive.  Stockdalb  v.  Hav- 
^ 723 


2,-^Seditious  Libel']  A  distubanoe  took 
place  in  Uie  Bull  Ring  in  Birmingham  on  tbe 
evening  of  the  4th  July  1859.  Several  consta- 
bles, brought  from  London  to  repress  liotiog, 
were  severely  injured  in  an  attempt  to  dispene, 
by  Older  of  the  magistrates,  a  meetmg  in  the 
Bull  Bing.  C.  printed  a  placard  contaimDg 
certain  resolutions  of  a  body  known  as  tbe 
General  Convention,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
<<a  wanton,  flagrant,  an  unjust  outrage  hi^ 
been  made  upon  the  people  of  Birmingham  bj 
a  bloodthirsty  and  unconstitutional  force  from 
London,**  and  that  "  the  people  of  Birmingfaim 
are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  right  to  meet  in 
the  Bull  Ring.'*  C.  was  indicted  for  pabtiskinf 
a  seditious  EbeL  Litdedale,  J.,  directed  the 
jury  that  the  question  for  the  jury  was  whether 
the  resolutions  were  a  calm  discussion  of  the 
conduct  of  the  police  as  a  public  question,  or 
were  intended  to  persuade  people  to  make  lue 
of  physical  force  and  to  incite  them  to  tomnlt 
and  disorder.  Thb  Qcbxh  against  Joroi  Coir 
IJH8 1U> 

Z.—SediHous  Libel— Evidence  ff  Puhlkor 
tioH.]  The  defendant  wrote  and  siped  a  hand* 
bUl  which  was  printed  and  pubUshed  in  the 
circumstances  stated  above  in  the  report  of  R- 
V.  CoUins,  Indictment  for  publishing  a  sedi- 
tious libeL  Littledale,  J.,  ruled  that  eridepce 
of  a  document  which  has  been  published  beiog 
in  the  handwriting  of  A.  is  primd  facie  eTidence 
of  publication  by  A.  A  publication  which  hae 
a  direct  tendency  to  cause  unlawful  meetingi 
and  disturbances,  and  to  lead  to  a  violation  of 
the  Uws,  is  a  seditious  libel.     Thb   Qub^ 

AOAIlfST  LOVSTT  -  -  -   Xui 

sale  of,  immaterial  as  to  cause  of 

action,    but    material     as    to 
damages  .  .  -    8«v 

publication  of  reports  of  trials        -    896 

— *-  rights  of  aliens  to  sue  for  damages 

*^  for        -  .  -  -  1314 

LOBD    LIEUTENAITT— No    action 

for  official  acts  lies  against       -  13«9 


HAOISTRATES. 

See  JusTicss  of  the  Psaoe. 

„     BlOT. 

MAHOMEDAN  LAW-As  to  aliens 

holding  land     -  -  -  70U 

ICAJOBITT. 

See  VxmA  JEfTAns. 

MALICE—In  setting  fire  to  houses      -        ^ 

MABTIAL  LAW. 

See  CouBT  Martial. 
„   Statutes. 
^—  opinion  of  Law  Officers  as  to  pro- 
clamation of,  in  colony  - 
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KEETIirm,  PXTBLIC. 

See  UinuAWFUL  Assbmblt. 

HEMBEES  OF  PABLIAKEHT- 

payment  of       -  -  -  1083 
priyileges  of. 

See  P&iviLEOB. 
property  qualification  of     -  -  1083 

KILITAItY— Duties  of. 
See  Riot. 
„   Unlawful  Absjbmblt. 

MILITIA — Suspension  of  ballots  for  -1054lL 
MUTES — Crown  rights  in,  do  not  ex- 
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tend  to  mines  in  India 


-    713 


MISDEMEANOB— Bight  to  traverse  -1089, 

1149,1177 


-  challenge  to  jurors  - 


-  1178 


MOHET  GBANTS— Privilege  of  Com- 
mons as  to        -  -  -     865 

MITBBEB — Use  of  deadly  weapon  pre- 
pared beforehand  to  resist  arrest     665 


*' NATIONAL    CONVENTION ''- 

Establishment  of  -  -     563 

illegality  of  -  -      567,1084 

^^  delegates  to  -  -  -  1042 

"NATIONAL  PETITION  "-Pre- 
sentation of     -  -  IO6611, 1168 

''NATIONAL  BENT  "-Payments  to  1067 

NAVAL  COMMANDEB  — Exercise 

of  sovereign  authority  by  -     818 

NEGLECT    OP  DUTY- By  magis- 
trates. 
See  Cbimimal  Nboliobnob. 

„      BlOT. 

NOTICE— by  Secretary  of  State  as  to 

public  meeting     -     662,  566, 1055 

—  by  magistrates  as  to  public  meet- 
ings    ....  1049 


OATH— Of  justices      ... 

administration  of,  to  witnesses  in 

Parliamentary  proceedings 


— ^  unlawful,  punishment  for  adminis- 
tering  -  -  - 

OPPICEB. 

See  Public  Offigbb; 


772 

928, 
944 


-  1280 


PABDON-^onditional. 

See  Habbas  Cobpus. 


1. 


^^  on  such  conditions  as  may  seem  fit, 

validity  of        -  •  -    1011 

— --  on  void  condition  is  void  itself       -  1034 


PABLIAMENT— Law  of,  right 
duty  of  courts  of  law  as  to 


and 


853, 
911 

-  court  of,  its  relation  to  courts  of 

law      -         -         -      gio,  931 

-  internal  concerns  of,  not  subject  to 

inquiry  elsewhere    -    864,908,921, 

934 

•  privileges  of. 

See  Pbivilbob. 


PEEBAGE  — Abeyance   of,  right 
Crown  to  determine 


of 
-  1290 

—  creation  of,  presumption  as  to  sum- 
mons and  sitting  -  -  1282 
-^—  claim  of,  method  of  determining     -    1261 

PEOPLE'S  CHABTEB. 

See  Chabtists. 


PEBSONAL  ABBEST- 

freedom  from 


-Privilege  of 
767,  821,  866 


638 


586, 

688 

1317 


PIBACY — Lucri  cdusSf  un^er  colour 
of  pretended  commission 

PLEADING.    _ 

See  TBE8PA88.      1. 

—  in  trespass  against  a  judge  for  a 

judicial  act,  general  issue 

special  justification  as  judge 

in    action    for    libel,  justification 

under  order  of  House  of  Com- 
mons      -  -     72511,738,890 

in  action  for  false  imprisonment, 

information  to  ground  warrant  -  1331, 

1343 
POLICE. 

See  Riot. 

„      SpBOLU.   CONBTABLB8. 

„    Unlawful  Assbmblt. 
County  Police  Bill,  1889    -  1064n 

—  Metropolitan,"  employment  at  Bir- 

mingham riots  of      -       1098, 1103, 

1120, 1153 

POLITICAL  UNION— At  Bristol    -   347, 

408, 467, 497 
at  Birmingham       •  •-  .   1100 

POOB  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT, 

1834— Agitation  against  -  1068, 

1208,1213,1226,1227 

POSSE  COMITATXJS— Power  of  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  to  raise    -  364,  626 

PBEBOGATITE  — Judicial  notice  as 

to  exercise  of,  in  colonies  -     618 

—  as  to    cetaio  bonarum  in  British 

Guiana  -  -  .     g^S 

as  to  venia  atoHs  in  firitiah  Guiana     618 

as  to  aliens  in  India  -  -     713 

—  as  to  aliens  in  Canada         -  -  1282 


■  as  to  mines,  royal  fish,  and  treasure 
trove  in  Ikidia  ... 


713 
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PRBSUXPnOH—AB  to  ceeation  of 
peerage  by  writ  of  smnmons 
•od  sitting  '    1282,  1283 

PBHrCIPAL  AHDACCESSOBY-    _^ 

In  felony  -  -  -   1188 

PBISOHKB—Statement  by,  when  de- 
fended by  counsel  before  6  &  7 
WiU.  4.C.  114.-  -  -     559 

when   allowed  to  sit  by  counsel 

during  trial       -  -     1084, 1177 
removed  into  dock  for  sentence      •  1084 

—  entitled  to  copy  of  depositions,  but 

nottostatement  of  evidence     -  1088 

examination  of,  by  magistrate        -  1159, 

1835 

PBI80HEES'    COUirSEL    BILL, 

1832— Alluded  to       -  -    549 

PBIZE  COUBT. 

See  TB1B8PAB8.    a. 
-^—  Foreiirn,  conclusiveness  of  sentence 

of       -         -         .         -    643 

PBIYILEaE  OF  PABLIAHENT- 

Freedom  of  debate       -  -     854 

from  arrest  -     757,  821,  855 

-— ^  money  grants         .  .  -     855 

—  commitment  for  contempt  -  -    854 
— -  list  of  cases  between  1662    and 

1762     -  -  -  -  74611 

how  far  Parliament  sole  judge  of  -    850, 

889,  934 
— »-  founded  in  necessity  -         881,  921 

PBOCLAMATION— Effect  of,  as  re- 
gards pubtic  meeting    -  -     567 
PUBLICATI0K-— Oflibel,handwriting 

primA  facie  evidence  of  -  1180 
— »-  of  libel,  not  excused  by  order  of 
House    of     Commons    before 
3  &  4  Vict  c  9. 
See  LiBiiL. 
of  reports  of  trials     -      763,  834,  898, 
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PUBLIC  MEETING. 

See  CosrsFiBAOT. 
,,    Unlawvul  Assbxblt. 
— —  sanction  of  authorities        -  -  1352 

PUBLIC  OFFICEB— Criminal  neglect 

of  duty  by         -  -       511, 540n 

MOT — ^1. — J^'y  to  suppress — Fetanious  2>«- 
molition  of  Houses  by  Rioters — Homicide  in 
suppressing  Riot,"]  It  it  the  duty  of  evec^  per- 
son to  suppress  a  riot  by  every  means  m  his 
power.  In  Ihis  respect  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  soldier  and  the  private  indiridual. 
Drery  sheriff,  magistrate,  constable,  and  peace- 
officer  has  authority  to  command  every  other 
subject  of  the  Crown  to  assist  him  in  the  under- 
taking, and  every  man  is  bound,  when  called 
upon,  to  obey  the  call.  Under  7  &  6  Geo.  4. 
c.  80.  s.  8  (now  24  &  26  Vict.  c.  97.  s.  11),  a 
person  taking  part  in  a  riotous  assembly  at  the 
time  when  the  act  of  demolishing  a  house  begins, 
comet  within  the  description  of  the  offence,  and 


BIOT — cofi/tnaeii. 

is  liable  to  pumshment,  although  he  did  not 
actually  assist  in  the  demolitioii.  Under  7  &  8 
Geo.  4.  c  80.  s.  2  (now  24  &  25  Vict,  c  97. 
s.  8),  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  ill-will  against 
the  person  whose  property  is  destroyed,  bat 
the  act  18  malicious  in  law  if  it  necesearilj  in- 
jures such  person  and  is  done  wilfully.  If  a 
person  aiding  the  civil  power  in  clearing  tlie 
streets,  after  proclamation  made  under  die 
Biot  Act,  kills  a  person  by  a  pistol  shot,  and  if 
he  has  discharged  it  in  the  fair  and  honest  exe- 
cution of  his  duty  when  the  mob  were  reniarifig, 
die  homicide   is   not  criminaL      Chabob  of 

TlXDAL,  CJ.,  TO  THB  GrAKD  JuBT  AT  BbU- 
XOL  -----  1 

3. — Du^  of  Magistrates  in  Case  of  jRiot» — 
Use  of  Fire-arms  in  suppressing  Riots — Ihtty 
of  Subjects  in  case  of  Riots — IHUg  ofMiUtary 
m  regard  to  Riots — Duty  of  Magistrate  under 
Statutes  relating  to  Specud  Constabtes.'}  Sir 
Cliarles  WetheroU,  recorder  of  Bristol,  ap- 
pointed Saturday,  the  29th  October  1831,  for 
holding  the  saol  delivery  in  that  city.  At  the 
request  of  ue  magistrates,  who  feared  a  dis- 
turbance, soldiers  were  sent  to  Bristol,  and 
about  800  special  constables  were  sworn  in.  A 
riot  .took  place  when  the  recorder  entered  tlie 
city  on  the  29th  October,  1881,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  it  The  Biot  Act  was  read 
more  than  once,  and  the  soldiers  were  called  in, 
but  they  did  not  fire.  By  midnight  quiet  was 
restored.  The  mayor  remained  at  the  ManaioB 
House  all  night.  Barly  on  Sunday  morning  the 
riot  was  renewed  with  more  violence ;  the  Man- 
sion House  was  attacked,  and  the  mayor  left  h 
and^nrent  to  the  Guildhall.  About  midday  of 
Sunday  a  mob  attacked  Bridewell  and  aet  tne 
the  prisoners.  It  afterwards  released  the  pri- 
soners in  the  city  gaol,  destroyed  the  governor's 
house,  a  toil-house,  the  prison  at  Lawfocd's 
Grate,  outside  the  city,  the  bishop's  palace,  the 
custom  house,  and  many  houses  on  two  aides  of 
Queen's  Square.  None  of  these  buildings  were 
defended.  The  mayor  called  a  meeting  at  tbe 
GuUcUball  for  the  protection  of  the  ciUr,  but  no 
measures  were  taken.  He  did  not  call  out  the 
Chelsea  pensioners,  of  whom  there  were  many 
in  the  city,  nor  did  he  cause  precepts  to  be 
issued  summoning  the  posse  comitahts.  But  he 
gave  orders  that  public  notices  should  be  sent 
on  Sunday  morning  to  all  the  places  of  worship 
requesting  the  inhalntants  to  form  themselves 
into  bodies  and  come  to  the  Guildhall.  On  tbe 
following  morning  (the  81st)  reinforcements  of 
troops  arrived.  The  commanding  officer  re- 
quested that  one  of  the  magistrates  should  ac- 
company him  on  horseback.  They  all  refused. 
But  the  commander  received  from  the  major  a 
letter  authorising  him  to  disperse  the  mob; 
which  was  done.  Information  against  the  mayor 
for  neglect  of  duty ;  and  trial  at  bar  before  Ijotd 
Tenterden,  G  J.,  Littledale,  Parke,  and  Taonton, 
JJ.  By  Littledale,  J.,  in  directing  the  jury 
(Parke  and  Taunton,  JJ.,  agreeing)— That  a 
magistrate  or  other  person  whose  duty  it  is  to 
suppress  a  riot  is  bound  to  do  all  that  may  be 
reasonably  expected  in  the  circumstances  from 
a  man.  of  honesty  and  of  ordinary  prudtnee* 
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iinimeM,  and  activitr ;  that  honeaty  of  intention 
ia  not  of  itself  a  defence ;  that  a  magistrate  is 
not  required  to  ride  along  and  charge  with  the 
military,  or  to  head  the  special  constables,  or  to 
giTe  orders  to  the  military  to  fire ;  that  he  ii  not 
bound  to  hire  men  to  aid  in  keeping  the  peace, 
bat  only  to  collect  thoee  who  came  on  reason- 
able warning.  That  magistrates  may  supply  the 
King's  subjects  with  firearms  in  order  to  sup- 
press a  riot,  though  such  a  course  is  not  in 
general  prudent.  That  all  the  King's  subjects, 
upon  receivinff  a  reasonable  warning  are  bound 
to  aid  the  justices  in  suppressing  a  riot,  and  to 
attend  upon  the  posse  comitahu  upon  receiving 
reasonaUe  notice,  thongh  precepts  have  not 
been  made  out  and  serred.  That  a  military 
ofllcer  may  in  quelling  a  riot  act  without  a  magis- 
trate, though  such  a  course  is  not  in  general 
prudent  By  Parke  and  Taunton,  JJ.  (Little- 
dale,  J.,  doubting) — That  as  the  information 
contained  no  cha^  based  on  the  statutes  re- 
lating to  special  constables  the  jury  ought  not 
to  take  them  into  account ;  that  if  the  mforma- 
tion  had  contained  such  a  charge  the  defendant 
could  not  be  found  guilty  under  these  statutes 
unless  tiiere  was  evidence  that  information  on 
oath  had  been  laid  in  accordance  with  them. 
Tbx  Kiko  against  Charles  Piniibt  .  •        U 

Z.—Riot  and  Unlawful  Assembly^Effect 
of  proclaiming  a  Meeting — Murder — KtUinq 
Person  lawfuUy  dispersing  Illegal  Meeting!] 
A  public  meeting  was  advertised  to  be  held  to 
adopt  preparatory  measures  for  holding  a  na- 
tional convention  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
and  securing  the  rights  of  the  people.  It  was 
notified  publicly  by  a  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
meeting  was  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and 
illegal.  The  meeting  was  held  and,  without  the 
proclamation  from  the  Riot  Act  being  read,  was 
forcibly  dispersed  by  the  police.  Two  of  the 
police  when  taking  a  flag  from  one  of  the  stan- 
dard bearers  at  the  meeting  were  stabbed. 
Ruled  by  the  Court  that— A|  riotous  or  illegal 
meeting  may  be  dispersed,  by  force  if  necessary, 
although  the  proclamation  from  the  Riot  Act 
has  not  been  read.  A  meeting  to  adopt  pre- 
paratory measures  for  holding  a  National  Con- 
vention as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  and 
securing  the  rights  of  the  people  is  an  illegal 
meeting.  A  notice  issued  by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary ca  State,  describing  the  purpose  of  an 
intended  public  meeting  as  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace  and  illegal  is  no  evidence  of  the 
purpose  of  such  meeting,  and  does  not  render 
such  meeting  illegal.  Attending  an  illegal  meet- 
ing knowing  it  to  be  so  is  an  o£fence  although 
no  proclamation  declaring  the  meeting  to  be 
illegal  has  been  issued  by  the  Government. 
Resistance  to  an  attempt  improperly  to  arrest 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  attempt,  and  if  a 
man  for  the  purpose  of  such  resistance  should 
kill  another  with  a  deadly  weapon  which  he 
prepare*!  beforehand  in  order  to  resist  at  al^ 
haxards  any  attempt  to  arrest  him,  he  would  be 
guilty  of  murder.  Thb  Kino  against  Gbobob 
FuxsBT  ....    543 

^-^Bioious  DetMiition  of  Houses^Felong — 
Principals  in  the  Second  Degree^IndictMent 


BIOT— *eoftftntM<f. 

—ParishA  J.  H.,  F.  R.,  J.  J.,  and  T.  A.,  with 
others  to  the  number  of  2,000  or  8,000,  riotously 
and  tumultuously  assembled  together  in  an  open 
public  space  in  the  middle  of  a  town,  broke  mto 
a  dwelling-house  and  shop,  plundered  the  pre- 
mises, and  set  them  on  fire.  H.  W.  addressed 
the  mob  in  violent  language  at  a  place  some 
distance  from  the  premises  destroyed;  but  it 
was  not  proved  that  he  was  present  when  they 
were*attacking  or  destroying.  Indictment  under 
7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  80.  Ruled  by  LiUledale,  J., 
that — ^It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  make  a 
narty  guilty  of  felony  that  his  should  be  the 
hand  l^  which  it  is  committed.  Those  who  are 
present,  aiding,  abetting,  and  assisting  are  prin- 
cipals in  the  second  degree,  and  are  equally 
guilty^  with  the  principals  in  the  first  degree. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  parties  aiding  ^uld 
be  within  view,  if  they  are  so  placed  as  to  pre- 
vent persons  from  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
the  party  injured.  If  rioters  attack  a  house  and 
begin  to  destroy  it,  the  fact  that  they  persisted 
until  prevented  by  the  military  and  poUce  from 
doing  further  mischief  is  evidence  of  a  beginning 
to  d^olish  it  feloniously.  If  a  parish  is  divided 
into  seveial  divisions  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed  is 
weU  laid  in  such  parish  without  specifying  the 
particular  ecclesiastical  division.  Thb  Qubbn 
AGAINST  Howell  and  Othbbs  -  -  1087 

BIOTACT. 

See  Riot.    8. 
,,    Statutes. 

BIOTOTJS    DEHOLITIOK  OF   BTTILD- 
Iir(»,fta 

See  Riot.    1  and  4. 

BOTAL  FISH— Right  of  Sovereign  to, 

does  not  extend  to  India  -     713 

BOYAL  PBEBOGATITE. 

See  FaBBOGATTVE. 
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SBDITIOUS  COKSPIBACY. 

See  CoNSPiBAOT. 

SEBinOXJS  LIBEL. 

See  LiBBL.    2  and  8. 

SEBrnOXJS  WOBDS— indictment  for 

using    -  -  -  -   1189 

SBBJEAITTSAT-LAW  -  AboUtion 
ofright  of  exclusive  audience  of, 
in  Court  of  Common  Pleas       -  1394, 

1298n 
8HEBIFF — ^I>aty  o^  to  suppress  riot  5, 353 
^—  of  Middlesex. 

See    Evans    and   Wmajoon 
(Indbz  of  Fbopbb  Nambs). 
See  also  Libbl,  I,  and  Habbab 
Cobpus,  S. 
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TEEATIES  EEPEEEED  TO-Aii- 

la-Chapelle        -  -  - 

. East  India  Company  and  Serajah 

Dowla  -  -  -  - 

— —  East   India    Company  and  Jaffier 

Ally      - 

Paris  ... 

Utrecht       .  .  -  59311,60311 

VersaiUes    •  -  -       692,596 

TEESPASS.— 1.— *^»«'»«w»^  act—JvrUdictm 
to  commit  far  Contempt  in  Bankruptcy— Pi^' 
ing-^General  Isme.]  The  Lord  ChanceUor, 
sitting  in  bankruptcy,  committed  Dicas  to  pnson 
for  contempt  of  an  order  in  bankruptcy.  Bios 
brought  an  action  against  the  Lord  GhanceM 
for  ttie  imprisonment.  The  only  plea  was  w 
general  issue.  It  was  argued  at  the  trial  tW 
the  order  of  commitment  was  erroneoosly  loaat. 
Ruled  by  Lord  Lyndhurat,  C.B.,  thaJ-^ 
Lord  Chancellor  sitting  in  bankruptcy  under 
6  Geo.  4,  c.  16,  could,  by  virtue  of  his  aathonjr 
as  Lord  Chancellor,  commit  for  conicmpt.  ^o 
action  lies  against  the  Lord  ChanceUor  for  w 
order  (even  though  erroneous)  made  in  ^ 
exercise  of  his  Judicial  authority  in  a  m»tt« 
withm  his  jurisdiction.  The  general  iw^**"* 
ficed,  inasmuch  as  no  action  could  lie.    iJ^^ 

▲GAINST  LOED  BrOUOHAM  -  "     ^ 

2.— Foreign  Prize    CouH^Effset  of  Om- 
demnation  of  Prise-^Foreign  EnUstment  Act.\ 
Admiral  Napier,  a  natural-bom  British  suDject, 
acting  as  chief  commander  of  a  squadron  in  «ie 
naval  service  of  Donna  Maria,  Queen  of  ^o^ 
tugal,  without  the  Ucence  of  the  Kingoflfin?- 
land,  and  whUe  the  Queen  of  Portugal  wtf» 
peace  with  EngUmd,  captured  a  Bntwh  r^ 
tered  steam  vessel,  the  property  of  D,  ^pr^ 
subject,  which  was  employed  in  landii^  m  r^ 
tugal  military  forces  and  munitions  of  war 
service  against  the  Queen  of  I*ortnffw-    i" 
vessel  was  afterwards  condenmed  as  lawnU  pn*j 
of  war  in  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Manne  » 
Lisbon.    D.  brought  an  action  of  trespass  w 
the  seisure  of  the  vessel.     Judgment  tor 
defendant.    Held  by  the  Court,  that  the  J 
tence  of  a  foreign  court  of  competent  jnn*- ^ 
tion  condemning  a  neutral  vessel  t^en  ^ 
prise  of  war  or  for  breach  of  hlockade  i«  » 
elusive  on  all  the  world,  and  no  Bnghsh  ooar^ 
can  call  in  question  the  propriety  or  P^^^ 
such  condemnation.    The  captor  of  a  ▼c*^ 
condemned  is  not  liable  to  an  action  «» an  ^^ 
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conoemnea  is  noi  uaoie  w  »u  »*?«««  —  —  ^. 
lish  court  on  the  ground  that  his  military  serr^ 
was  a  breach  of  the  Foreign  Bnl»«*?f  ^^  ft, 
But  the  captor  could  not  set  up  as  ^J^^?;^ 
such  action  that  the  vessel  was  itself  emp  oj 
in  contravention  of  the  Foreign  Bnhstment  a^ 
without  averring  that  he  seised  the  T?*;^, 
behalf  of  the  Crown  of  England.  Uo»g^ 
▲QAIN8T  NAPiftii  T  r 
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TBIAL  AT  BAR— Procedure  -    Hn 

TBIALS-^Postponeinent  of  -  5482L,  1089 
—  publication  of  reports  of  -  763ll,  902 
**  TWEiraY-FGTJE         PEBaiTK- 

KAHS  "—District  round  Calcutta    687n 

UNLAWFUL  ASSEMBLY  —  definition.'] 
A  meeting  was  held  at  Hyde,  in  Cheshire,  on 
the  14th  Kovember  1838.  It  was  attended  by 
many  persons,  who  marched  in  procession  with 
banners.  Among  the  inscriptions  on  the  ban- 
ners were:  ''Tyrants,  belieye  and  tremble  I'' 
"  For  children  and  wife  we  .will  war  to  the  faiife," 
"  Ashton  demands  univernl  sufErage  or  tmiver- 
sal  vengeance."  Some  of  the  persons  present 
carried  firearms,  which  they  discharged  in  the 
course  of  the  meeting.  The  defendant  addressed 
the  meeting,  urging  the  people  to  arm  them- 
selves. Indictment  for  attending  an  unlawfhl 
assembly  and  for  inciting  the  people  to  unlawful 
acts.  Buled  by  Patteson,  J.— That  wherever  a 
body  of  persons  meet  together  in  great  numbers 
in  such  a  manner  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  reasonably  to  excite  terror  and  alarm  in  the 
neighbourhood,  there  is  an  unlawful  assembly. 
Tub  Qujsbn  AOAinsT  Joseph  Satmbr  Stk- 

PUBNS       -  .  -  -  .     1139 

See  also  Consfiraot. 
„    Riot.    8. 
— .  definition  of,  by  Aldersoo,  B.  .  1849 
difference  from  riot            •     1313, 1360 
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What  constitutes  -  -   1281 

UNLAWFUL  OATHS -What  are    -  1280 


VENDUE  OFFICE— In  Berbice,  abo- 
lition of  -  -  -  609ii 


VENUE— Of  trial  at  bar 


-    17n 


VENIA  JETATIS— In  British  Guiana, 

abolished  .  -  -     618 


WABLIXE  STOBES  —  JoBtification 
under  order  of  -foreign  Sovereign 
for  seisure  of  neutral  vessel  sup- 
plying to  belligerent     -        621,  645 

WABRANT—Of  Lord  Chancellor  for 
committal  of  contempt  in  bank- 
ruptcy ...  -  573n 

— —  of  Speaker  of  House  of  Commons 

for  eonmiittal  for  contempt       -  1239 

^—  of  arrest,  jurisdiction  of  judges  of 

King's  Bench  to  issue  -     1327, 1334 
See  BoTAL  Wassant. 


WHITEBOY  ACTS   - 

See  Statdtbs. 
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